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PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, 1925 


/ 


Special Committee appointed to consider the 


| Resolution 
4 
to Give the Government of Canada Control over 
Certain Ocean Rates 


Proceedings of the Committee 


No. 1—Tuesday, April 7, 1925 


ORGANIZATION 
COUNSEL 


Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., Winnipeg, appointed to assist the Committee. 
Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C., of Montreal, George H. Montgomery, K.C., of. 
Montreal, and E. P. Flintoft, of Montreal, representing the steamship companies. 


OTTAWA 
\ F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuxnspay, April 7, 1925. 


\ 


Z The Committee met at 10.45 a.m. o’clock for organization. 


Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, 
Rinfret, and Stork—11. 


On motion of Mr. Rinfret, seconded by Mr. Stork, Mr. McMaster was 
selected as Chairman of the Committee. 


After thanking the Committee for the honour the Chairman read the 
following 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House or CoMMOoNSs, 
Fripay, March 20, 1925. 


Resolved, That the following Resolution be referred to a Special Com- 
mittee :— 


Resolved, That to give the Government of Canada control over certain 
ocean rates it is expedient ‘to ratify and confirm the agreement between His 
Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in the schedule to this 
resolution, and dated the eleventh day of December, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-four, and that in view of the provisions of said Agreement giving 
the Government control over such rates and of the services to be performed 
thereunder, the Governor in Council may authorize payment out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the said Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., of an 
annual amount of two hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds in the manner 
and for the period provided for in the said Agreement. 


SCHEDULE 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


made this eleventh day of December in the year of Our Lord 1924, ; 
_ BETWEEN 

His Most Gracious Majesty King George V represented herein by the 
Honourable Thomas A. Low, His Majesty’s Minister of Trade and Commerce 
for the Dominion of Canada, hereinafter called “ the Minister,” of the one part; 
and Sir William Petersen, Knight Commander of the British Empire, of the 
City of London in that part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called England, hereinafter called “the contractor,” of the other part. 

Whereas it having come to the knowledge of His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada through repeated and continuous representations made by the agricul- 


q _ tural community of the Dominion and the manufacturing, producing, commercial 


and financial interests as well as the general merchants throughout the country, 
that these trading communities and interests have been and are still seriously 
handicapped and hampered in their trade relations with overseas countries in 
bringing their products to such markets and there disposing of them profitably 
687—1} ; 
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owing to certain difficulties and disadvantages which have been artificially 
created, and it has been shown that such difficulties and disadvantages are due 
largely to transportation conditions and the uncertainty of ocean rates indis- 
criminately placed and imposed upon their goods so exported from time to time, 
such rates being levied by ocean shipping combines, and under the control and 
jurisdiction of such combines or shipping conferences; 

And whereas the consumers of Canada are also interested in the control of. 
ocean rates charged on commodities shipped from British and European con- 
‘inental ports; 

And whereas the Government of Canada after an investigation of the repre- 
sentations brought to its knowledge and after giving the same serious considera- 
tion has thought it wise to adopt such means as may be deemed expedient and 
necessary to exercise such supervision and control of trans-Atlantic freight rates 
as it is possible for them to do and thereby as far as possible to prevent and 
defeat any unreasonable excess or overcharge in ocean freight rates as exercised 
by such ocean shipping combines or conferences to the loss and detriment of its 
citizens and has reached the conclusion that in order to more fully safeguard 
the interests of its citizens it would be well advised to enter into an arrangement 
whereby it may exercise such control or supervision and whereby it may improve 
the conditions under which the products of its citizens are exported or imported; 

And whereas the contractor has offered to supply a fleet of ten up-to-date 
new ships of the most modern type with all the latest known appliances for 
ensuring economy, speedy and cheap transportation and fitted in every respect 
for ocean service, some of which ships are now in course of construction and all 
of which are to be approved by the British Board of Trade and are to have the 
highest classification at Lloyd’s and Bureau Veritas Shipping Registries, and 
the contractor is to furnish all particulars and details of such ships to the 
technical representatives of the Government, and have the same approved by 
them, such particulars and details being referred to more fully in Schedule “A” 
which forms part of these presents; 

And whereas the contractor has offered to establish and maintain the said 
fleet of ships as aforesaid in the service hereinafter referred to for a period of 
ten years from the commencement of the said service or for any longr period 
_ that may be mutually agreed upon for an annual subsidy of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds (£275,000) ; 

And whereas the Government of Canada offer to accept the same subject 
to ratification by Parliament and subject to the terms and conditions more par- 
ticularly hereinafter set out; 

Now this Agreement witnesseth that the contractor for and in consideration 
of the premises and of the covenants and agreements on the part, of His Majesty 
hereinafter contained for himself, his executors and administrators, 

Doth hereby covenant and agree to and with His Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors in manner following, that is to say:— 

1. That the contractor shall and will either personally or by a company 
' which he may form (and it is hereby understood and agreed that this contract 
may be executed, performed and fulfilled by a duly incorporated company formed 
or to be formed by or at the instance of the contractor, which company when 
formed shall be accepted by His Majesty instead of and in lieu of and in sub- 
stitution for the contractor, and which shall be hereinafter referred to as the _ 
“shipping company ”) :— 
(a) Build, equip, provide, establish and during this contract, continue and 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, operate a regular shipping service between 
such ports in Great Britain or Ireland or the Continent of Europe, and Cana- 
dian ports as may be designated by the Minister of Trade and Commerce for 
Canada or his representatives from time to time; 


aes 
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(b) Establish and continue and maintain and operate as hereinafter set 
out the shipping service hereinbefore referred to free from the control of and 
independent of the Atlantic Shipping Combine or Conference or any other com- 
bine or conference now in existence or which may be operated or established 
upon the Atlantic Ocean at any time in the future without the sanction of the 
Government of Canada; 

(c) That such service shall be put in effect and maintained with ten ships 
as hereinbefore referred to and these shall be built and placed in operation with 
all possible despatch and shall be fully completed and put in service within 
eighteen months from the date of this Agreement (at least two of the same to 
be placed in service by August Ist, 1925) and pending completion of the same, 
other ships of modern construction properly equipped and of approximately 
the same tonnage shall be substituted and operated in the said service until the 

\fleet in question is completely constructed and in operation, the said service to 


commence with at least six ships not later than June 15th, 1925; 


(d) That the control and regulation of the rates to be charged by the con- 
tractor shall rest with the Government of Canada and that the Government shall 
fix such transportation rates on all commodities from time to time; 

(e) Make proper provision for the carriage of perishable and partly perish- 
able produce by means of cold storage facilities; 

(f) Carry emigrants from Great Britain or the Continent of Europe at rates 
to be fixed by the Government and carry all Canadian mails free if and when 
the parties hereto agree upon the establishment of a passenger service or other 
steamers suitable for the carriage of emigrants in conjunction with and under 
the control of the shipping company. 

2. And His Majesty for Himself, His Heirs and Successors hereby coven- 

ants and agrees with the contractor, his administrators and assigns that the 
contractor well and faithfully performing all and every the covenants, agree- 
ments and stipulations hereinbefore set forth and contained by the said con- » 
tractor to be done and performed shall well and truly pay or.cause to be paid 
to the contractor, his heirs, administrators and assigns during the continuance 
of this contract. an annual subsidy of two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds (£275,000) from and out of the Consolidated Fund or other proper 
moneys of the Dominion of Canada, the same to be paid and payable to the 
contractor at the City of London, England, in equal monthly instalments payable 


: ‘monthly at the end of each and every month (unless otherwise agreed upon 


between the contracting parties) in each and every year during the continuance 
of this Agreement, the first monthy instalment to become due and payable one 
month after the commencement of the service hereinbefore referred to (which 
shall not be later than June 15, 1925) and instalments monthly thereafter 
unless the parties hereto mutually agree, upon other, terms of payment. 
__ 3. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 
that the subsidy payable to the contractor in the preceding paragraph is based 
on the operation and maintenance of a service of ten ships and the subsidy 
aforementioned shall be increased or reduced as the case may be in proportion 
to the number of ships operated and maintained by the contractor in the service 
aforesaid from time’ to time and such increase or reduction of subsidy shall be 
added to or deducted from the monthly payments hereinbefore provided for in 
paragraph two. 

4. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 


_ that the shipping services to be established by the contractor herein will 


co-operate and work loyally with the Canadian National Railways System and 


the fleet of ships operated by that system and under its control and known as 


the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
5. And it is mutually covenanted and ‘agreed between the parties hereto 


“that should any of the ships in the service aforesaid be lost or disabled the con- 


a hike BENG. 
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\ 
tractor shall have the privilege of substituting a modern ship of approximately 
the same tonnage for the ship lost or disabled until the same 1s replaced or 
repaired and put in service again as the case may be. ; 

6. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto that 
on receiving at least three months’ notice from the Minister herein the con- 
tractor shall arrange to place additional ships up to the number of ten in this 
service on an increase in subsidy in proportion to the number of ships actually 
placed in service; the subsidy referred to in paragraph two being based on a 
service of ten ships; and the additional service to be put in effect within twelve 
months from the date of the receipt by the contractor of the notice aforesaid. 

7. The contractor shall not convey or permit to be conveyed in any steamer 
while employed in this service any nitro-glycerine or any other articles which 
in the opinion of the Minister shall be considered dangerous. i 

8. If at any time after the expiration of the eighteen months mentioned 
in paragraph 1 (c) the contractor should fail to carry on the said service with 
the full complement of ten ships, the Minister may by notice in writing call upon 
him to supply the deficiency within a delay of threesmonths, and in default of 
the contractor’s doing so within such delay, the Minister may terminate the 
contract by notice in writing. 

9. And the contractor covenants and agrees that the vessels in the said 
service shall prosecute all voyages made by them with all possible speed an 
despatch. ‘ 

10. The Minister shall have the privilege at his option of entering into 
contracts for hike purposes with any other contractor or contractors. 

11. And it is mutually convenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 


that this contract is to continue in force for the full period of ten years from the 


time when the first service under the terms hereof is commenced; and the same 
may be extended for a further period of time and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the parties hereto mutually agree upon. 

12. Except to the company to be formed by the contractor as hereinbefore 
provided for to whom this contract may be assigned no other assignment thereof 
either by the contractor or by the said company is to be or shall be made, nor 
any right nor interest therein without the consent in writing of the Minister 
having been first obtained. . 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Honourable Thomas A. Low, ‘‘ the Minister ”’, 
hath hereunto set and affixed his hand and seal as such and “ the contractor” 
has hereunto set his hand and seal the day and year first above written. 

C. D. Macautay. Tuos. A. Low, [ SEAL. | 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


WILLIAM PETERSEN, [ SEAL. | 


Province of Ontario | I, Charles Daniel Macaulay, 
County of Carleton $+ of the city of Dawson, 
To Wit J in the Yukon Territory, 


Supreme Court Judge, make oath and say:— 


1. That I was personally present and did see the within instrument and 
duplicate original thereof duly signed, sealed and delivered by the Honourable 
Thomas A. Low, His Majesty’s Minister of Trade and Commerce for the 
Dominion of Canada, and Sir William Petersen, Knight Commander of the 
British Empire, the parties hereto. 

2. That the said instrument and duplicate original were executed by the 
said parties at the City of Ottawa, in the County of Carleton. 

3. That I know the said parties. 


original. A 
X 


Sworn before me 
at the City of Ottawa 
in the County, of Carleton, | C.D. Macautay. 


x 


this 11th day of December, 
A.D. 1924. 


««, H.°H. Donat, [ 
‘ Notary Public. 
/ 
ScHEDULE “A” 
Particulars (without guarantee) of two corrugated open Shelter deck Motor 


vessels with Topgallant Fo’castle and Cruiser Stern building by Harland & 
Wolff Ltd. at Henderson’s, Glasgow. 


‘Class 100 A.L. and B.V. 
~ Length overall 416’ B.P. 400’ 
Breadth moulded 55’ 6” corrugation 59’ 


' Depth 28’ 4” GD dv ') LO” 

Deadweight (including bunkers) 9,000 tons on 25’ 
Cubic capacity (abt.) 580,000 grain 
Tonnage (approximately) 5,000 gross 3,500 nett 


Capacity of Oil Bunkers 750/800 tons 
Height of ’tween Deck 9’ 6” 
Bulkheads longitudinal and 
‘ 9 Transverse steel bulkheads 


Holds p 
Hatches 3 a - Gtx 20 

1 29’ x OY. 

1 27 x. 207 

ui ba 4) x LO 75" 


Engines B. & W. single 4 cycle Diesel 
_ Horse Power’ Brake 1850 Ind. 2250 
Dia. of Cylinders (six) 740 m. 
Length of strokes 1500 m. 
Speed about 11 knots on about 74 tons oil. 
Winches 8 3-ton, 3 5-ton, Electric 
Electric Auxiliaries 
One Ord. vert. Donkey Boiler 
100 sq. feet heating surface 
100 Ibs. pressure 


Aa And subject to such modifications and alterations as may be agreed upon 
__ by the parties hereto, and on the proposed amendment thereto of Mr. Clark. 


mt Attest. pias 
a ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuespay, March 31, 1925. 


Ordered, That a Special Committee consisting of Messrs. Black (Halifax), 
Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, Ken- 
nedy (Glengarry), Leader, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, Rinfret, 
Sinclair (Queens), Stevens, Stork, be appointed to consider the Resolu- 


ae 
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tion to give the Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates — 


by confirming the agreement between His Majesty and Sir William 
Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set out in said Resolution, or by any other 
method that offers effective control, with power to call for persons, 
papers and records and report from time to time. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Wepnespay, April 1, 1925. 


Ordered, That the name of Mr. Shaw be substituted for that of Mr. Leader 
on-the said Committee. | 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


‘ 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Halbert, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending 
that the Committee be authorized by the House to have their proceed- 
ings and evidence printed from day to day for the use of the members 
of the Committee and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 


On motion of Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Sir Eugene Fiset, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending 
that the Committee be granted leave to sit while the House is in 
session. 


On motion of Mr. Johnston, seconded by Mr. Stork, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending 
that the reports on freight rates made by the Special Committee to 
inquire into Agricultural Conditions during the 1923 session be 
referred to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. McKay, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending 
that all reports, documents and other papers laid on the table of the 
House during the present session and referring in any respect to the 
Order of Reference to the Committee, be referred to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. Halbert, 


Agreed, That the Clerk of the Committee secure before the next meeting 
of the Committee and have on the desks of the members, the fol- 
lowing:— 

Twenty-five copies of the Resolution referred. 

Twenty-five copies of the Preston Report. 

Twenty-five copies of the Drayton Report of 1913. 

Twenty-five sets of the Report of the Agriculture Conditions Com- 
mittee on 1923. 

Twenty-five copies of the printed Reports of Correspondence laid 
on the Table of the House during the present session. 

Twenty covers printed for daily reports. 

Twenty folders for papers of members. 
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The Chairman announced that the Government had seen fit to appoint 
counsel to assist the Committee in the bringing out of the facts connected with 
this inquiry, and that Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., of Winnipeg, had been 
appointed. 

Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C., of Montreal, George H. Montgomery, K.C. 
of Montreal and E. P. Flintoft, of Montreal, appeared as counsel for the steam- 
ship lines. 

ane the request of the Chairman Mr. Symington addressed the Committee, 
suggesting that the steamship companies should come before the Committee 
and give evidence as to the steamship conferences, producing their documents 
and minutes, specifically the following:— 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF MATERIAL TO BE FURNISHED BY THE 
STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. 
2. Names of their officers. 
3. Names of their representatives in Canada. 
4. Copies of any Agreements relating to the Conference and if any verbal 
agreements or arrangements a summary of them. 
5. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. 
6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 
7. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference. 
8. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner U.K. Committee. 
9. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner Continental Committee. 
10. Any Agreement between members of Canadian Liner Committees. 
11. Minutes of North Atlantic U.K. Conference Meetings, New York and/or 
_ Montreal, 1920-25. 
12. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee, 1920-25. 
13. Minutes of Continental Liner Committee, 1920-25 
14. Correspondence between Canadian Liner Committee and its members, 
1920-25. \ 
15. Correspondence and telegrams between Representatives of the Canadian 
Liner Committee and Secretary North Atlantic U.K. Conference, New 
York, 1920-25. 
16. The same information and material relating to Conference on North 
Atlantic with respect to passenger traffic. 
17. All minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference and South 
Atlantic and Gulf Conferences. r 
18. Names of members of the Pacific Coast Conference or’ Conferences. 
19. Minutes of same, 1920-25. 
20. Correspondence relating to same, 1920-25. 
21. Names of any other Conferences to which any of the members of any North 
Atlantic Conference belongs. . 
. List of boats owned or operated by each line in the North Atlantic Con- 


bo 
aed SS) 


ference showing deadweight available for cargo, cubic capacity avail- 
able for cargo and passenger capacity; their age, original costs; 
amount written off and present value. 


23. Revenue manifests months of May, August, October and December in each 


year, 1912-1924. 

24. All tariffs, including supplements and amendments issued by U.K. North 
Atlantic Conference, 1912-13 and 1920-24. 

25. All tariffs of Westbound Commodities 1912-13 and 1920-24. 

26. Copies of complete tariffs of rates charged from 1912-13 and 1920-24, east- 
bound and westbound. 
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27. Copies of any Agreements with Railway Lines with respect to ocean and 
railway traffic, divisions, etc. 

28. Details of operating accounts of ships, 1912-1924, whether by voyage or 
by month: . 

29. This to set forth in detail various items and classes of expenditure, prefer- 
ably copies of voyage sheets or journey books. 

80. Balance sheets of companies with depreciation shown. 

31. Revenue of receipts from wheat. 
, 4 Hy seattle, 
i is ‘commodities controlled by Conference. 

32. Minutes of meetings of sub-committees of Canadian Liner Committee. 

33. Balance sheet of International Mercantile Marine, 1913 and for the years 

a 1922-23. 

34. Typical voyage books showing actual earnings in 1913, 1922-23. 


Discussion followed in which Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Hon. 
Mr. McMurray and Mr. Duff took part. Messrs. Atwater and Montgomery ~ 
also addressed the Committee. 


The Chairman ruled as follows:— ' 
RULING 


“T presume it is my duty to direct the procedure of the Committee, and J 
would decide that Mr. Symington be given by the steamship companies the 
information he asks for at the earliest possible moment; that he be given what- 
ever material they have ready, which he asks for, and that they prepare forth- 
with any material which they have not ready; . . ._ that they deliver to 
him for the use of himself and the Committee, just as soon as it is ready, the 
information asked for. I would like to say here that ample opportunity will 
be given for the examination, the cross-examination and the re-examination of 
Mr. Preston. I am informed that there are at present in Canada able and well- 
informed men, quite apart from the lawyers representing the steamship com- 
panies, and that these men are available to explain to us exactly the operation 
of those conferences, and of other conferences, so that we may all thoroughly 
understand the vast problem with which we are called upon to deal. There 
will, therefore, be plenty of material for several sittings of the Committee in 
hearing such evidence. Meanwhile, Mr. Symington will be able to get and to 
study, and the Committee will be able to get and to study the information ‘ 
which comes from the ‘steamship companies themselves. I cannot think that 


_ this is unjust to the, steamship companies, or that it is unjust for this Com- 


mittee to examine the facts out of the books and out of the mouths of steam- 

ship companies. . . . ‘That is the decision I give, subject, of course, to its 

being acceptable to the Committee.” 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let us just see, Mr. Chairman, what that means. Is 
the ruling that the Conference is to have the right-of-way and call their wit- 

nesses at the next meeting? 

The CuatrMAN: Yes. I thought of having the next meeting on Wednes- 
day, the 15th. I want the Conference to call a gentleman whose name Mr. 
Montgomery gave me, but which has escaped my mind for the moment. I 
understand he is secretary of some shipping board of trade. He will be able, 
I am informed, to tell us about the operation of all the conferences, which, I 
understand, have agreements with each other, so that the whole trade of the 
seven seas, so to speak, along certain lines, is more or less worked in combina- 
tion. If I am wrong in my idea, the gentleman will correct me. If I am right 
in my idea, he will give us the details. I want to have a basis of fact so that 
we can properly appreciate the different isolated instances that come before us, 
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a Ido not think we can properly appreciate the isolated instances unless we 
have some knowledge of the general scheme. 
Discussion followed in which Sir Henry Drayton, Hon. Mr. McMurray 
and Mr. Duff took part. Mr. Atwater also addressed the Committee. 

The CHamRMAN: I presume that my ruling is not appealed from. I trust — 
it is generally acceptable to the Committee. Now, Mr. Symington, I think we 
should endeavour, before we separate, to map out, as far as we can, the day’s 
work for the next sitting of the Committee, so that there will be no delay. My 
own feeling is that Mr. Clemenson might be called, and be examined by you 
and make his own statement of the existence of these Conferences generally, 
and as to their operation. 


4 Discussion followed in which Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Duff took part; 
Messrs. Atwater, Montgomery and Symington also addressed the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.35 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock 
a.m. on Friday, April 17, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 


H. D. DEWAR, 
\ Clerks of the Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, 1925 


Special Committee appointed to consider the 


Resolution 
to Give the Government of Canada Control over 
Certain Ocean Rates 


Proceedings of the Committee 


No. 2—Friday, April 17, 1925. 


EVIDENCE 


Col. William I. Gear, Manager Robert Reford Co., Montreal. 
Mr. H. M. Cleminson, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, London, England. 


COUNSEL 


Mr. H. J. Symington, appointed to assist the Committee. 

Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C., George H. Montgomery, K.C., E. P. Flintoft, 
C. R. MacKenzie, for the steamship companies. 

Mr. H. H. Donald, for Sir William Peterson. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


EXHIBITS 
Filed by Col. William I Gear 


No. 1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 
ference. (Read into evidence). 

No. 2. Names of officers and Canadian representatives of all companies 
belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. (Note: Incomplete). (Not 
printed). 

No. 3. Contained in Exhibit No. 2. (Not printed). 

No. 4. Copy of agreement providing for the establishment of the Trans- 

_ Atlantic Association Freight Conferences with rules and regulations. (Not 
printed). 

No. 5. Contained in Exhibit No. 4. (Not printed). 

No. 6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 
(Not printed). 

No. 7. Not yet filed. 

No. 8. Minute re the establishment of Canadian Liner—U.K. Committee 
(read into evidence). 

No. 9. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner Continental Commit- 
tee. (Answer read into evidence). 

No. 10. Contained in Exhibit No. 8. 

No. 11. Minutes of North Atlantic U.K. Conference meetings, 1921-1925. 
(Not printed). 

No. 12A.B.C.D.E. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-1924. 
(Note: Minutes for 1925 to be filed). (Not printed). 

No. 13. Minutes of the Continental Liner Committee. (Answer read into 

- evidence). 

No. 14. Not yet filed. 

No. .15. Not yet filed. 

No. 16A. Members of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. (Not 

_ printed). 

No. 16B. Atlantic Conference Agreement, F. 1. (Not printed). 

No. 16C. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. 1. Cabin and second class 
passenger business. (Not printed). 

No. 16D. Atlantic Conference Agreement, T. 1. Continental third class 
passenger business. (Not printed). 

No. 16E. Atlantic Conference Agreement, B. T. 1. British and Irish third 
class passenger business. (Not printed). 

No. 16F. Minutes of Continental Passenger Conference, 1921-1924. (Not 
printed). 

; No. 16G. Minutes of’ Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 1922-1924. 
(Not printed). 
- No. 16H. Atlantic Conference Agreement, 8. T. 1. Scandinavian, Finnish 
and Icelandic third class passenger business. (Not printed). 

No. 17A. Minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
and South Atlantic and Gulf Conference, 1921. (Not printed). 

No. 17B. Decision in case of The Port Utilities Commission ‘of Charleston, 
§.C., et al versus the Carolina Company et al. (Excerpts read into evidence.) 

No. 18. Not yet filed. 

No. 19. Not yet filed. 

No. 20. Not yet filed. 
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No. 21. Names of other Conference to which any of the members of the 
North Atlantic U.K. Conference belong. (Incomplete). (Read into evidence). 

No. 22. Not yet filed. 

No. 23. Not yet filed. ‘ 

No. 24A. Trans-Atlantic Freight Classification, dated 4-2-17. (Not printed). 

No. 24B. Tariffs, including supplements and amendments, issued by the 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII. : 

No. 24C. Trans-Atlantic Freight Classification, supplement No. 1 issued 
November 6, 1913. 

- No. 25. Not yet filed. 

No. 26. Contained in Exhibit No. 24B. 

No. 27. Not yet filed. 

No. 28. Not yet filed. 

No. 29. Not yet filed. 

No. 30. Not yet filed. 

No. 31. Revenue of Receipts from Wheat, Cattle and Commodities con- 
trolled by the Conference. (Read into evidence). é 

No. 32. Statement re and list of names of sub-committee of Canadian Liner 
Conference. (Excerpt read into minutes). 

No. 33A. Balance Sheet, International Mercantile Marine, 1913. (Printed 
as appendix to proceedings of to-day). 

No. 33B. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1922. (Balance sheet 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day). 

No. 33C. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1923. (Balance sheet 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day). 

No. 34. Not yet filed. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 231, 
Frivay, April 17, 1925. 


- MORNING SESSION 


The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock am., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 

Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, 
Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stork.—12. 


The Chairman read the following further 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Tusspay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be authorized to have their Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence printed from day to day for the use of the 
Sar of the Committee and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference 

ereto. 


a 


Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


OCEAN RATES = 


Turspay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
is in session. 
Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
Turspay, April 7, 1925. 
Ordered, 'T hat the Reports on freight rates made by the Special Committee 
to inquire into Agricultural Conditions during the 1923 session, be 
referred to the said Committee. 


_ Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


3 Tvuespay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That all reports, letters, documents and other papers laid on the 
Table of the House during the present session and referring in any 
respect to the Order of Reference to the said Committee, be referred to 
the said Committee. 


Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


COUNSEL N ATTENDANCE 


~Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., Winnipeg, to assist the Committee. 

Messieurs A. W. Atwater, K.C., George H. Montgomery, K.C., E. P. 
Flintoft, and C. R. MacKenzie, all of Montreal; for the steamship companies. 

Mr. H. H. Donald, of Toronto, for Sir William Peterson. 

Mr. Montgomery stated that a considerable portion of the information 

asked for at the first meeting of the Committee had been secured. 

Col. William I. Gear, Manager of the Robert Reford Company, Montreal, 
who was in attendance, was called, sworn and produced the following documents 
which were severally marked as Exhibits. 


EXHIBITS 
Filed by Col. William I. Gear 


No. 1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantic U. K. Con- 
ference. (Read into evidence.) 

No. 2. Names of officers and Canadian representatives of all companies 
belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. (Note: Incomplete.) (Not 
printed.) 

No. 3. Contained in Exhibit No. 2. (Not printed.) 

No. 4. Copy of agreement providing for the establishment of the Trans- 
Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences with rules and regulations. (Not 

rinted. : 
ji Ne 5. Contained in Exhibit No. 4. (Not printed.) 

No. 6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 
(Not printed. ) 

No. 7. Not yet filed. 

No. 8. Minute re the establishment of Canadian Liner—U.K. Committee 
(read into evidence). 


vi SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


No. 9. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner Continental Com- — 


mittee. (Answer read into evidence.) 
' No. 10. Contained in Exhibit No. 8. 

No. 11. Minutes of North Atlantic U. K. Conference meetings, 1921-1925. 
(Not printed.) \ 

No. 12. A. B. C. D. E. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-1924. 
(Note: Minutes for 1925 to be filed) (Not printed.) i 

No. 13. Minutes of the Continental Liner Committee. (Answer read into 
evidence.) ; 

No. 14. Not yet filed. 

No. 15. Not yet filed. 

No. 16A. Members of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. (Not 
printed.) 

No. 16B. Atlantic Conference Agreement, F. 1. (Not printed.) 

No. 16C. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. 1. Cabin and second- class 
passenger business. (Not. printed.) 

No. 16D. Atlantic Conference Agreement, T. 1. Continental Third-class 
passenger business. (Not printed.) 

No. 16E. Atlantic Conference Agreement, B. T.1. British and Irish Third- 
class passenger business. (Not printed.) 


No. 16F. Minutes of Continental Passenger Conference, 1921-1924. (Not 


printed.) 
No. 16G. Minutes of Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 1922-1924. 
(Not printed.) 


No. 16H. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. T. 1. Scandinavian, Finnish ~ 


and Icelandic Third-class passenger business. (Not printed.) 

No. 17A. Minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
and South Atlantic and Gulf Conference, 1921. (Not printed.) 

No. 17B. Decision in case of The Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, 
8.C., et al versus the Carolina Company et al. (Excerpts read into evidence.) 

No. 18. Not yet filed. 

No. 19. Not yet filed. 

No. 20. Not yet filed. 

No. 21. Names of other Conferences to which any of the iiperina! of the 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I. IJ. III. IV. V. VI, VII and VIII. 

No. 22. Not yet filed. 

No. 23. Not yet filed. 

No. 24A. Trans-Atlantic Freight classification, dated 4-2-17. (Not 
printed.) 

No. 24B. Tariffs, including supplements and amendments, issued by the 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I, II, IIJ, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII. 

No. 24C. Trans-Atlantic Freight classification, supplement No. 1 issued 
November 6, 1913. 

No. 25. Not. yet filed. 

No. 26. Contained in Exhibit No. 24B. 

No. 27. Not yet filed. 

No. 28. Not yet filed. 

No; 29. Not yet filed. 

No. 30. Not yet filed. 

No. 31. Revenue of Receipts from Wheat, Cattle and Commodities con- 
trolled by the Conference. (Read into evidence.) 

No. 32. Statement re sub-committee and list of names of Canadian Liner 
Conference. (Excerpt read into Minutes.) 

No. 33A. Balance Sheet, International Mercantile Marine, 1913. (Printed 
as appendix to proceedings of to- day.) 


rhe y ae be sy ; ca ei. ee ae aoe Het, 
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‘ No. 33B. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1922. (Balance sheet 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day.) 

a No. 33C. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1923. (Balance sheet 
__ printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day.) 

‘p No. 34. Not yet filed. 

Be: On motion of Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Hon. Mr. McMurray, 


Agreed, That the Chairman be and is hereby empowered to engage such 
actuarial and accounting assistance as he may deem necessary. 
Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


' AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding, and with the same members of the Committee present as during the 
morning session. . 

Mr. H. M. Cleminson, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, London, England, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, 
examined, cross-examined and retired. 

The Chairman appointed Messrs. H. H. Donald and C. R. MacKenzie as 
an Editorial Committee to read the evidence from day to day and to notify the 
_ Chairman of any corrections which they think should be made. 
Discussion followed in regard to procedure at future meetings of the Com- 
mittee. 


The Chairman gave the following 


RULING 


ve “ My view is that one of the essential parts of this investigation is the estab- 

lishment by steamship companies that the rates which they fix in collaboration 
one with the other, and without the concurrence of those persons who pay the 
rates, as being just and reasonable, and I propose directing the attention of the 
Committee in the first place to this feature of the case.” 


The Committee adjourned at 6.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock 
a.m. on Tuesday, April 21, 1925. 
8. R. GORDON, 


H. D. DEWAR, ' 
Clerks of the Committee. 


Vili SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STATEMENT or EARNINGS ror YEAR ENDED Decemper 31, 1913, FROM THE OPERATIONS OF AMERICAN, . 
Rep Star, Wurre Star, ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND DomINIoN LiNES a 


GmossaVoyareMarmninga! coct\ ih ths A I) eee I Ah sao Mr a ie eee er ee $ 47,519,404 48 _ 
Miscellaneous, Margines dnd.-Dividends. ©... 403 A0ies ie, es rae ee, ae 1,521,933 62 
$ 49,041,338 10 
Deduct: 4 
Gross Operating and General Expenses and Miscellaneous.............-...--..-+---- 39,474, 290 53 
Meieronh tom: Operations sh cy eet ie > eke vant AN Oe a $ 9,567,047 57 
interestiand. Diseounton Bonds’ 4 ee ae $ 3,578,577 89 
interest onsloans and: Advances. 0) 5 eh eeu cs Cl ea ia a SD 16a) ao 
Hearne wlnsixs'y AUP POLES At ha Ra a ON aa Mea Rare 156,345 38 


3,850,088 60 


Balance, being net profit for the year before providing for Depreciation on Steamships.$ 5.716.958 97 


/ 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


merece mbnraint ie abovel Acti.) Ada ee eg ee Od a ena iia $ 5,716,958 97 
SnUie ARCEEA DET OT AGI, Ore a Ok IR ag teen gs Lorem ee 953,395 50 
$ ' 6,670,354 47 

Deduct: i 
-Amount Appropriated for Depreciation on PSH ctzh aa tclan| sfopaup ema ee caress, RCo Nh Seb 5,401,357 45 
Surplus as per Balance Sheet...,........................ Mier eats Mdina) a okt ak id gee eS $ 1,268,997 02 


x 


i INSURANCE Funp—Income Account—YeEAR Enpep Dzcemser 31, 1913 


NES vd = = 


Dottars STERLING, — Do.iaRrs STERLING, 
Pat 48750 | at 4.874 
i Lay-up and Canceila- 
(c een a $1,677,186 89| £344,038 6 1 tion Returns....... $ 150, 258 52/67 30822 400 
c Har AGo) B4l wl ooo bool WOSSE8e . 04. fa. es 648,833 89) 133,028 4 0 
Premiums paid for 
Additional — Insur- 
ance in Outside ‘ 
‘ ‘Companies. ...-.... 240,507.45} 49,359 1 0 
POSDENSES Hirt ti ois. ae p' 5 918 90 Lois ies 
Interest Paid... 930 26 19017 3 
i Difference in Ex- 
; change. . 3,523 39, 50 12 11 
Profit for the year at 
INE Reig, So aT 700,674 32} 144,46818 7 
eaghin 73) £359,134 1-4 $1,750,646 73) £359,134 1 4 


ha: have edhtniaed the above Statement of Earnings and Expenses of the Insurance Fund of the titel 
al Mercantile Marine Company for the year ended December 31, 1913, and certify that the same 

Full provision has been made therein for all claims in respect of losses during the year so i: 
ae known or can be estimated. 


\ 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & de: fxd 
' Chartered Accountants 


x tien a | spRCIAL COMMITTEE 


K 
\ 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
ComprisinG AMERICAN, Rep Srar, WHITE STAR, 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, 


ASSETS 
Caprrtat Assets— i : 
Cost of Properties:* ue 
Balance at December 81, 1912..........2. 0. eee este tenet eee $ 185,989,974 25 
Additions during year 1913; less property sold or gone out of 
BERUICE eer ay one eae, tac ha eiadime arciae ela aes ge eeebel 6,432,335 65 


$ 192,422,309 90 


Pess—Reserve for Depreciation. .......2 05.6. ec eee epee oe 22,973,159 76 
—____—__—-§ 169,449,150 14 : 


*Combined undertakings and their properties at cost to International Mercantile Marine Company in Bonds, Stocks 


and Cash. | 

Investments in other Companies: 

Frederick Leyland & Co., Limited.........1....-.-20¢.0--2-55> $ 11,965,176 60 

iNaiGnaleteamship Goss lmitedes. ds. 2 ata pes ce aeietes 473,996 18 is 

Sundry Shipping and allied Companies, Exchange Memberships, Me 

and Government, DEposlpsy te aan aire dels imei der clams. caus Bet 2,878,001 23 4 

ee Lb lias : 

Motali@apital ABSOts wor ente songh uh setae. fu gee ciatets aacaet pee ine $ 184,766,324 15 i 

Current Assnts— : 

IC eNGOLICS ence eRe et hate Gate eu bee an Mere le api iia $ 870,864 10 

NGC ONTTS INE CELVADIEL Ee loiaeuhns SRM NS Cente punch wake aie se Bl eieaca ons = 2,158,929 48 ae 
lls AeCELVA DIO ANG TiOSNS je sank ee ere tne Ne gi tee Wel crdSege ye! oe 342,500 00 
imterest, Receivable and Accrued /é.... 02.00 Ao ue. oes ie en emegiys 11,732 65 
PAGrorioy TS MIA NCES yt wy UT aw sists a Liat Sonata Pe lan twa, is duce Mie aa le 272,232 85 
Moment len stocksanaBondssgc. ree irs Pee a Wr arene Meat 572,494 00 
@ash-at Bankers, on Hand and in Transit...) o.t 0.0. veins vee. 2,541,576 62 

‘Total @umentiNSsetsn Sve eS ne eC tee sae Nh ae a ee 6,770,329 70 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO Profit AND Loss— 
Open Voyage Accounts, Charges and Unexpired Insurance.......... $ 1,581,268 70 
Improvements, Betterments and Heavy Repairs.......... Ae ee eote 933,407 27 
MMscOUNTOn BONGSO: wot yesh wou oe die. PANE ASS UHEy MEN ae 161,560 00 
SEER 2,676,235 97 


, $ 194,212,889 82 


We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its Subsidi 
Companies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport and Dominion Btosinahip Laweetar the 
year 1913, and we find that the Consolidated Balance Sheet of December 31, 1913, and the relative Statement of Earnings 
for ae erolye a og es have pe correctly prepared therefrom. 

: e have verified the Cash and Securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositari r 
Sonate ourselves that full provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Accounts Receivable eet Macaiprrsenste ok 
iabilities. 


OCEAN RATES xi 


OMPANY AND CONSTITUENT COMPANIES 
; ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND Dominion LINES 
DECEMBER 31, 1913 


LIABILITIES 
-— Carrran Liapmirres— - 
Capital Stock: 

pe a PMGRO ENO Wi ha i Vee dab is es OP eo nea oe ely a $60,000,000 00 
bo WTGRR—AN UREA set Sa). c yiaete’s atic ene ey ala 8, 269,029 45 
ars ———————-$_ 51,730,970 55 
ye OMA OM 2) a covers ee aes ar A Agree Paaen ig Una! $60,000,000 00 | 

Ags Tf A TESS Gel Ba fet h 2) Von ao ina a Ae ne 10, 068, 264 74 

ate ——————._ 49,931,735 26 © 

"Dividends unpaid since December 1, 1902. ——————$ 01,662,705 81 


Capital Stock of Constiutent Companies outstanding: \ 
' British & Noith Atlantic Steam Navigation Company, Limited .$ 242 50 
Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Company, Limited i EE aa 1,455 00 


‘ - Sree Vian 1,697 50 
- Bonds and Debentures: 
Four and One-half Per Cent Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


NGM Coe Vetere (6 Fee FROG ee ge ESS RS aCe A ae ee Cae $ 52,744,000 00 
Five Per Cent Fist Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold ‘ 
¢ PERERA cies Gralcpe y heissc tio HG Ge as eelaia Mh Ua eee, rk Yi lata $20,000,000 00 
Less—Called or redeemed by 
RGA: SHNINEM ahs es aocie oY $ 2,020,000 00 
fo Preastiry, 245) 6; PNY 98,000 00 i 
———_—_——— 2,118,000 00 
17,882,000 00 


Debenture Bonds of Constituent Companies held by the Public.. _5, 802,055 00 
f Te 


rer RTERIMN CTCL pg ee MR Le eG NE Sih ajod Laie a ll Vet Ny 405,643 05. 
S Rime tea Kelsi WE UTM TINGLOS s/c Fale ala alice © Gkith Gros dott cs Me chars abe h ae Bue oak Oe $ 178,498,101 36 
bekae) Bits PAYABLE AND FOREIGN BANK OVERDRAFTS...0. 00.6). e cee eee eee ees 4,495, 221 91 


CurReENT Liasinirmes— 


FAEPOUNISIEAVADIO§ 1). 2Aj 65 lien 0% 3 Be Hers ra Vek Ueno tae $4,252,254 12 os 
EU PRIEMMESALANCORD eee Vora a ML a ile. Pek. Pails otha Ci 231,863 04 
riferest A COrneG Yar ets oe. PRUNE Sarita et ad i apa Raa? 990,839 49 
MmumenabiemeOntrent Account) 2.00.66 Py oo Oo es walks 397,399 94 
Leyland Line— of piesa MER pati ok gin Ae a ene 39,626 81 
Reserves: 
Topi TT) OT I Wp a eS i te $ 118,839 73 
Beeetosiiranice Clams os ke a AC eo 227,275 67 
“ Outstanding Dominion Line shares........... 286 29 
—_————— 346,401 69 
CIR LORICPen (Min IAORo sae cise e eo shed Glass Lin Ak we ow Wolo lee os 6, 258,385 09 
PME OMEDITS TO LROFIT AND LOSS.) 222 chi hi ead v eet p ee daee des’ Se ac ARIES AN, 2,483,538 87 


_ INsurance Funp— 


TST be EO I ER RS 2 AP Ae Re ee ee $ 507;971 25 
TPT ae re A BB BSG BER OS eae re a 700,674 32 
; , —— 1,208,645 57 


Surrtvs, as per Statement, page 12..................... 1g COR AGT Lae ie Bp uti gre ak Pe 1, 268,997 02 
$ 194,212,889 82 


_\ The sum of $5,401,357.45 has been set aside out of Surplus on account of Depreciation on Steamships. 
Upon the above basis, we certify that in our opinion the Consolidated Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
_ show the true financial position of the Companies on December 31, 1913, and that the relative Statement of Earnings is a 
_ fair and correct summary of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. 


54 WrLLIAM SrReeT, PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
- New Yorkx, June 10, 1914. / Chartered Accountants. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


1922-1921-1920° 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STaTEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR THE YEARS ENDED RESPECTIVELY DecemBER 31, 1922, DeEcEMBER 31, 1921, 
AND DecemBEr 31, 1920, FROM THE OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN, Rep Star, Wurre Star, 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND LEYLAND LINES AND DIVIDENDS FROM P4RTLY OWNED 

CoMPANIES 


1922 


1921 


1920 


Miscellaneoussbarningsy. 00 i@ee ys en es 


$73,873,555 11 
6,552,078 42 


$90,068,417 89 
8,027,609 97 


$113, 331,818 54 
12,475, 634 37 


Operating and General Expenses, Taxes and Miscel- 
Puieorsy@beancery: ee a ey ra ee 


$80, 425, 633 53 
74,158,388 60 


$98,096,027 86 
85,04, 107 60 


$125, 807,452 91 


110,387,584 45 


ISTE GAGE (C Taney sree) We A rane a tie rd acre alta Ee 


$ 6,267,244 93 
2,690,645 57 


$13,001,920 26 
2,628, 262 11 


$15,419,868 46 
2,637,690 31 


Profit for the year, before providing for Depreciation 


on Steamships....... SAN CCMATS TL A) tiara A. aL Me 


$ 3,576,599 36 


$10,378,658 15 


$12,782,178 15 


ae 


4 


Profit for the Year 1922, before providing for Depreciation on Sveamships, as shown 
PUIOMCR Henrie dhe SKUSE Cn gu tabs cal enh (regen oye ha eth i Uae Cat Matra Senta was $3,576,599 36 


5,984,660 85 


$2,408,061 49 
31,714, 135 73 


$29,306,074 24 \— 


Deduct: 
Dividends on I. M. M. Co. Preferred Stock: 
Declared Paid Rate Amount 
June 15, 1922 Aug. 1, 1922 oa $1,551,750 00 
Dec. 21, 1922 Rebs | 1. 1928 13% j 775,875 00 2,327,625 00 


Supls as shown by: balance Sheet; Dec.o1 1999). Whe oe at a es $26,978,449 24 


é x% 4 hy ‘ went d 
ee _ si N ht E pe ’ ve & i . $ xiil 
R a ; 


RS FUN D—INCOME ACCOUNT 


Year Enpvep WDeoaied 31, 1922 
remiums: received by the Fund........ I See an 1 BG RRS hie nam -... $3,402,905 64 
st re Pee tee PIT LPH) f, ee ete ie eare RE Sh eC RCA EN aOR 95,941 41 
—eE—————————EEE 
$3,498,847 05 
J m ‘ py ; 4 oa 
nd Caecelistibn evita, Bp WE Py he wee ee ily Oe NNER oy $ 448,484 49 
's paid for Insurance with Outside Tinekersitors (N Bt ce ey 4 eer ete Mii, 2,045,566 99 
pase 192 SUMODNEUIONA WEIR ak i eck ey Cee Lrg 1c 265,000 00 
Ties, CAS Y ER ie BM Cee aE a ta LON UA hs POE) lat SOULE haa oe Os Sele ERE pots 61,015 76 
Bian inode My eenut cA ee ee a eat nthe ahh Ota tema ge N cas 51, 764 98 
Wee Se (ot RE aT Aig Saigiite pret Nan sG Whee CLSHBUN gr UR tiated WE 627,014 83 


Bt $3,498,847 05 


weexamined the above Statement of Earnings and Expenses of the Insurance Fund of the . 
Mercantile Marine Company for the year ended December 31, 1922, and certify thai the 

ect. Full provision has been made therein for all claims ia respect, of losses during the year, 

~ are known or can be. aati _The transactions in £ sterling are converted at the rate — 
one Tee Sth oy bs PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


“Your, Jone 16, 1923. 


best 


xlV SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL MERGANTILE MARINE 
Comprisinc AMprRicaN, Rep Star, Wurre Star, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Carita, ASSETS— 
Cost of Properties:* 
inalancearsat woecemberial hoods oni ees ei eee Nebo loled ats Gere ules aber ane $245, .06,788 41 
Additions during the year 1922, and advances on account of new 
construction less steamships sold and gone out of service..... 16, 188,624 62 
$261, 295,413 03 
iess-— eserve 10L; WeprecjatiOns. i ssc yee giciank ob: ists Ware helela pale 59,417,643 59 $201,877,769 44 


*Combined undertakings and their properties at cost to 

International Mercantile Marine Company in Bonds, 

Stocks and Cash. Y : 
Investments in Sundry Shipping and other Companies, Exchange Memberships and 


Government, Deposits ics iiccy slbpdictaidee cp Wau ro tmlelele Rye Gye seuss lave rie aide aus nw min eheneemy ae 7,024,752 30° 
otal: Capital Assets (e300 54 215i< (veil c ciaioce daiunleians Aitait ele eats a ohare $208, 902,521 74 
CurRRENT AssETsS— | 
INVENTORIES: 2 33. Views hes oe i RI Ae PE A eb ama ae $1,808,784 50 
PNECOUUTS HRECE EVADE wal 2. erclicia x aa bocwidol sieteluiaiy cra ates atk eaybare pla 8,483,049 52 
IBilisehecPrvyable ANG Oang est) ioe sacle he cake DA Migea-s mae 485,000 00 
interest Necelvablerand A-CCruGdrisi. cide vs'caciire Sent sve sheds 180,231 96 
Woency Balances...) . 02) ccd aeins & Ree Me ante AO Cate Tia cane a 655,373 20 
Marketable Stocks and Bonds, etc..............--0-0eeeee> weal 29,663,019 67 
Cash at Bankers, on Hand and in Transit. /...../6....62. 000 steees 7,572,086 99 é 
Motal\ Current Asseteeg fake vies ee eh eae cicllNy eth Mart alee kane emu 48,847,545 84 
DerFERRED CHARGES 0) PRORED AND OSB tewsr sit es iia aged dint aod due ae rae chas cle t aeeanas 5,919,512 82 — 


$263, 669,580 40 


Se 


‘We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its subsidiary com - 
panies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport, and Leyland Lines, for the year 1922, and 
we find that the consolidated balance sheet of December 31, 1922, and the relative statement of earnings for the twelve 
months ending that date have been correctly prepared therefrom. 

_ We have verified the cash and securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositaries and we have 
satisfied ourselves that full provision has been made for bad and doubtful accounts receivable and for all ascertainable 
liabilities. There is a contingent liability in respect of the guaranty by the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company of 
£600,000 debentures of a partly-owned subsidiary company. , 


/ 
ny 
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OCEAN RATES 


‘ 1922 
COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND LEYLAND LINES 
DECEMBER 31, 1922 
; LIABILITIES 
’ Caprran LiaBiLirres— 
rs Capital Stock: 
: IEG SOI an ease) Coe $60,000,000 00 
) ree ANVETCASNTS, ot Se uy oe UNM ong dots _ 8,275,000 00 
; “OST Tina 0) Ciel gam bata Bie Mati a aa Wieia dat sly stateless ove $60,000,000 00 
PAE TOASTLY . bi ice ka were We cane adele 10, 128, 200 00 


*Accumulated dividends unpaid, 43}%. 


Capital Stock of Frederick Leyland & Co., Ltd., held by Public 
Bonds and Debentures: 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Six Per Cent. Gold 


a Gece APU eer cs Ca PE Ig Ole Won gba’ ghd eRe S sb ae es $40,000,000 00 
fase SeMITeC) DY OND MUN ss; apt dus seers deca dae waned ak 2,534,000 00 
i $37,466,000 00 
Debenture Bonds of Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., held 
by Public Peedi ML ly EMkUT Se tae a RA AER UE bis Lc oo Ries w ole Sie 7,025,225 00 
Mauls MENG CAP ECM s sa GE cay Nout uiials CY nd Pde ds aahealk de POU V EDL bhi Peetu’ 
Meter upulaltiabilitione! isi eee k fy duaest Nie seb dei ced Ast iey 
—- CuRRENT LiaBiLitTrEsS— ! 
Ph Loans, Bills Payable and Foreign Bank Overdrafts............. $ 3,826,131 98 
; i Accounts Payable, including Reserves for United States and 
TUPIOMLAXCRS ui sehen ckecd hed ceemed POY Ea, whe 30,001,188 75 
Pointerest Lavableand Accrieds) si. ded. c sede fecees de ke decks an 630,325 00 
' ae STEP OGR Suse celan Aei las ic Stel Van Ghecere c GAW are Wake ale. < gil aeiee 246,267 08 
i * Preferred Stock Dividend Payable Feb. 1, 1923................. 775,875 00 


eR omr CHOTA DHIOICS ile aes Nath cid'e FOU M HED CPA Sek adda loess cca 


( InsurANcE Funp— 


ard rate of exchange, i.e., $4.85 per £. 


56 Pine Street, 
New York, June 16, 1923. 


ENERO U COA ELEBIH VES occ 5 eae. thd slonice das ch ele dkaglas SUM b ed eve’ 


$51,725,000 00 


49,871,800 00 


7,596,859 03 


PRIMER ROD MO RADEES TO;ERORIT AND. DWOBS 4). $23 0835 hs ee is BS Eee ce dace vee eke 


$2,033,493 82 


sane PAU, Ly LOO Yee la anak dve lars i veep epee saidanta tes 
UME LO OMe Eber cic ie ce ck aS th laeay wh'e 627,014 83 
SURELES, ac perotatement on Page 12.0.0... 6 jee a eek Leis ie aed Varese era eins SG be 


$101, 596,800 00 


26,432 50 


44,491,225 00 
1'970,000 00 


$148, 084,457 50 


43,076,646 84 
32,057,153 41 


10,812,364 76 


2,660,508 65 
26,978,449 24 


$263, 669, 580 40 


The accounts of the British subsidiary companies are included in the consolidated statements at the Companies’ stand- 


Upon the above basis, we certify that in our opinion the consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as toshow 
the true financial position of the Companies on December-31, 1922, and the relative statement of earnings is a fair and 
correct summary of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. 


PRICH, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


xVl SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


. 1923-192 2-1921 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FoR THE YEARS ENDED RESPECTIVELY DeEcEMBER 31, 1923, DecemBer 31, 1922, 
Anp DrcemBer 31, 1921, rroM THE OPERATIONS or THE AMERICAN, Rep Star, WuiTE Star, 
Ariantic TRANSPORT AND LEYLAND LINES, AND DIvIDENDS FROM PARTLY OWNED 


COMPANIES 
1923 1922 1921 
Gross Voyage Harnings and Other Income............ $75,238,018 45 | $80,425,633 53 | $98,096,027 86 
Operating and General Expenses, Taxes and Miscel- 
Janeous@ ances. a cee i el; 69,591,219 63 | 74,158,388 60 85, 094, 107 60 
$ 5,646,798 82 | $ 6, 267, 244 93 $13,001,920 26 
PEC COMTPOR se Meee oa kn A iar co Aik Lh. 2,618,726 31 2,690, 645 57 2,623,262 11 
Profit for the year, before providing for Depreciation 
GUMSTeATNSM Ips uae oh ee eh wale Ao es Rie as $ 3,028,072 51 | $ 3,576,599 36 | $10,378,658 15 


Profit for the Year 1923, before providing for Depreciation on Steamships, as shown 


PAB ON Eee cn ierricictac mic iata minitha sn gstreton eleterelahetolsig sicusle Aids ciesia a Rice Gy Gyre oman Teta aaa ea $ 3,028,072 51 
Plenitceition GUsPteaMiphipston 92a vee liar we ah hoa wad Noe meee ob meee ten ee om 5,579,800 46 
Mops onthe Wear donot Gee ea Ci M ie his cca tichan's cine mine emetic ceil iabvaar yh Lets $ 2,551,727 95 
DEEDS MECeENLDe Is deren mech e Sadia cee ftuas Sivas cy, staat wei eieuret sv Gnaoe Meta Gr ae 26,978,449 24 


purplus'asishown by Balance Sheet, December 31, 1923. ..3..00.. 0.0. snes e ce wee cee eee ss $ 24,426,721 29 


OCEAN RATES UES 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


INSURANCE FUND—INCOME ACCOUNT 
Yuar Enpep DecrempBer 31, 1923 


7. 
4 
/ 
Grose pion meronvednOy THO UUNG Gl) OA o ole iga aimee Nav cu ce sneer cece terseaedaceeee nes $2,911,543 59 
AMMEN SE MRCECLVC iso a es .s'cfe) decile win pep aie a coos ae Sr Sa) NACE ataN Gintaiaa ae itn pla pha ara Soe kty 126,052 52 
$3,037,596 11 
ishom tap AN er aCe ey ONY ECGRUMOS'. Ws hite cals ceaieclelesinals edihiecaisle as ou Qadaienis cabs cals dis Baath gh $ 417,204 28 
Premiums paid for Insurance with Outside Underwriters (Net)................200-00000005 1,758,611 19 
RRR URE ISSR ef pak sso atk Sanus ia cle wklu yl vive Wes Wider a alk aires cathe a ci blere eulaniare ays 50,000 00 
Expenses and Taxes.......... Poe U8 WAS RIDEYY POR RI S EL Some mtyie Ghee (RTE Alt aat ae ACR iit ctacte 58,160 27 
TOE Bavcarae Se JD a ines oe ES Nae SNe A a ee, car eR CR eae aenl Reotcaty 81,436 71 


NG SOSA RGIS 9 SEC SEG de A a Lie Aa a aE BLP. 672,183 66 


$ 3,037,596 11 


We have examined the above Statement of Earnings and Expenses of the Insurance Fund of the Mer 
cantile Marine Company for the year ended December 31, 1923, and certify that the same is correct. 


i _ Full provision has been made therein for all claims in respect of losses during the year* as far as they are 
ee known or can be estimated. . 
A) PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Ay 56 Pine STREET, 

ie New York, June 16, 1924. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE | 
CoMPRISING AMERICAN, Rep Srar, Wurre Star, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Caprrat ASSETS: 


Cost of properties: 
Balance at Wacemienr abe MG IIs mir teat ae Ane arches cere erent lar $ 261,295,413 03 
Deduct—Difference between post-war cost of SieBmiltes and esti- 
mated normal value, which has been charged against Miscel- 


IFINEOUS ME CHCLVCR Aes tna) Cine en eo ee tl eee piepet tne 19,540,976 17 


$241, 754,436 86 


Additions during the year 1923, less steamships sold and gone out 
of Heit te Poe Z SOR FOU ADE Lente line Cah Cea dae Ok aoe SON Hy ro 2,160,584 24 


$243,915, 021-10 


Less—Res for de LAHLON Nei cn yeeeae cunt aie Pm roia le ected 60, 204,659 14 
ess—Reserve for depreciation Pe eas a 


Investments in sundry shipping and other companies, exchange mem- 
eErships: and? COVEFNIM eNt GePOSKLG. «x iy2 oo -) < ssstssapeedees fh bo aceegeonse queisioee "earch tees RUS Oe MAURO 7,288,329 44 
$190,998, 691 40 


SECURITIES ae ee Wirt Mortage TRUSTEES FOR INVESTMENT IN 


Nyy SANNA ee eT Slane Pant A Pll peat es aea RIN € Ac aiaslg Eas Aa He an bree. 3,166,093 78 
CuRRENT ASSETS: i 
RRR COMER Rca. Nie ike Niy RATT ayo that Cat rir dHRCNENS gh he take cd ee a $1,575,810 70 
Neves a EVel ENG ea] OF (ais ee ma cyl apr eae ony a guar eka a | CRues Lua op diey fea 7,331,800 49 
Plemecenya bl eran GOSS: te ah (Ek oak cre Get SR AN gee NON S. Cinta 876, 053 52 
ininerest receiv able and aACerned ey ure eis tent. Forni Ne tems LN 72,803 71 
NES SLC Sa TOFU AV EVs] Speke PA TORRE OE RM pea Ric pe ER Un ara ee tt oe 691,430 06 
Meme paole STOCKSiaNM DONG. iy core k clea aicce NN ae RCL 21,313,830 24 
Grahvatbankend. ondand angen tnanstt. ol. oh... be ete oes ees 3,586,517 40 ‘ 
Mo cal current, ASSe bass hh a he hee eis rae Eas creas oe cla 35,448, 246 12 
lMRe EHD, CHARGUS TO PRORIT AND TOSS.) sco) ole gos ce sale cieb eos wiapees eee cme 3-606,395 85 


$233, 219.427 15 


We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its subsidiary 
companies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport, and Leyland Lines, for the year 1923, 
and we find that the consolidated balance sheet of December 31, 1923, and the relative statement of earnings for the twelve 
months ending that date have been correctly prepared therefrom. 

We have verified the cash and securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositaries and we have 
satisfied ourselves that full provision has been made for bad and doubtful accounts receivable and for all ascertainable 
liabilities. The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company has guaranteed payment of £600,000 debentures of a partly owned 
subsidiary both as to principal and interest. 


Gay CP LE ee a 


XIX 


at 


MPANIES- 
i 


ie 


MPANY AND | | 
NTIC : TRaNsportT AND LeyLanp Lines 
CEMBER 31, 1923. , 
PaNe LIABILITIES 
PAL LIABILITIES: 
apital Stock: : 
EV ENTCNG (6 Ka oa BAP RIN OINS We AES AMM se BREN) sca: ie $60,000,000 00 
Pape REELOASI TM Nave tal Shy US 2 He ak os 8,275,000 00 
lee ; j Be ee $51 725000: 00 
SErMRIT eM So NL LS CURSE is FE Aaa $60,000,000 00 
Bie NC treASURY so 6k ec ea eee oe 10, 128, 200 00 ; 


49, 871,800 00 
—__—_—___—_—— $101,596.800 00 


eg. we 
ital stock of Frederick Leyland & Co., Ltd., held by public...................%... 25 705 00 
-and debentures: 
First mortgage and collateral trust 6% gold bonds.................. $40 000.000 00 
Sees ened by sinking fund 2. oe ye 3,098,000 00 


$ 36,902,000 00 
er gy oe ek 6,144,465 00 


43,046,465 00 
1,920,000 00 


$146,588 970 00 
4,292, 250 00 


bills payable and foreign bank overdrafts....................-. : $4, 669,770 42 
RRR PGI So URON OE SGG' scan 98 AC RU 9, 587, 058 96 
Pree awh wating Mets Wachee REL Re eee crt 616,605 00 
EE eh eee: ene Petar ek 552,646 17 
erve for liabilities including United States and foreign taxes...... 10, 037,329 63 
PEO TMNGUTTENEIN DLE eo et Sk Reet ee Pe 25,463.410 18 
ED CREDITS po RORTW AND LOBSer YY. krrige Se G05 By OM SN CORL BAPE SU Nor SAP “12,676,055 31 
N UR : ND: : 
iemreeMieremien ai lOO2 8 a re es bo ae uk Se $2,660,508 65 
Tena fii tole (ey ERR ee ete en iE Ot cla ha ale 672,183 66 
hat ——— 3; 332,692 31 
ie au lnt OND MEI SEEE VIO OG 25 es oy vein a hE a pede eal Bepe sje ae seeded eoea vee cv 16,439,328 06 
Sunpxvs, as per statement on page 12................... ee ee ee pa 24,426,721 29 
ie eee \ $233, 219,427 15 


The accounts of the British subsidiary companies are included in the consolidated statements at the Companies 

ndard rate of exchange, i.e., $4.85 per £. 

Upon the above basis, we certify that in our opinion the consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to show 
financial position of the Companies on December 31, 1923, and the relative statement of earnings is a fair and 
ect summary of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. ats 


a 56 Pine Street, : 
NEw York, June 16, 1924. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


ae aes 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CommirrrE Room 276, 
HousrE or Commons, 
Fripay, April 17, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
~ ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 

-. The Cuairman: The Committee will please come to order. I would like 
the Clerk of the Committee to enter upon the records that Mr. H. H. Donald, 
arrister, of Toronto, appears to-day, representing Sir William Petersen. I 
might just make this preliminary observation, this is a hard room to hear jn, so 
will ask the witnesses to speak very plainly so that they may be easily heard 
by members of the Committee and others interested. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Montgomery has some- 
thing to say about the questionnaire that was submitted to them on the first 
day. I would like to know how he is getting on with it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have already gathered together a considerable 
ortion of the information asked for by my learned friend. It is a very simple 
atter to ask a question of this kind, but sometimes one question will involve 
tremendous amount of work; more, I am sure, than my learned friend appre- 
iates. I think perhaps my learned friend’s questions can best be answered by 
putting in what we have, one at a time, and we can then discuss it. 

r The CuHarrmMan: That seems to be a reasonable suggestion, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 


\ 


Col. Wini1am I. Grar called and sworn. 
By Mr. Montgomery, 1G OG 
f Q. Col. Gear, you are the representative of a number of lines, are you?— 
A. Yes. 4 
‘s Q. In particular, what lines?—A. The Cunard Line, the Anchor-Donaldson — 
Line, the Donaldson Line, and the Thomson Cairn Line. i 
Q. You are speaking for the Robert Reford Company, are you not?—A. 
Yes. 
~~ Q. What is your position with the Robert Reford Company?—A. I am Vice 
President of the Robert Reford Company, Limited, agents for the before men- 
tioned lines. : 
Q. Personally, I understand that your connection with the Conference is 
longer than that of any other representative in Montreal?—A. I think I am the 


oldest representative. 
| - Q. For that reason you were applied tb, to assemble some of the informa- 
tion that was asked for, and you have done so, have you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In answer to question number one: “Names of all companies belonging 
to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference”. Have you that information?—A. Yes, 
sir, with the exception of the Intercontinental Transports Limited, which will 
be subsequently received. 
bs ) [Col. WilliamI.Gear.] 
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{ ‘ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you want these names read into the records or 
just listed? It is short, and it can be read. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think perhaps the names of the company should 
be read. I do not think we need to put in all the officers; simply the names of 
the companies belonging to the Conference. 

The Cuamrman: I presume you had better mark these as exhibits? 

Mr. Monrcomrry, K.C.: It might be convenient, if I might suggest it, to 
have us keep the same numbers on the exhibits corresponding with the numbers 
on the questionnaire. They will be easily identified in that way. 


The Cuarrman: All right. Seay 

Exhibit No. 1: Names of companies of N.A.-U.K. Conference. 
The Wrrness: Shall I read the list? 

The Cuarrman: If you please. 


The Witness: The names of the companies belonging to the North Atlantic 
U.K. Conference are: 


1. Anchor Line. 

2. Anchor-Donaldson Line. 

3. Bristol City Line. 

4. Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited! 

5. Donaldson Line. 

6. Cunard Line. 

7. Ellerman’s Wilson Line.; 

8. Furness Lines. 

9. Manchester Lines Limited. 

10. Head Line and Lord Line. 

11. International Mercantile Marine Lines. 

12. Inter-Continental Transport Services Limited 
13. Lamport & Holt Line. 

14. Thomson Line. 

15. American Merchant Line 

16. The Oriole Lines US. Shipping Board. 
17. United States Lines. 

18. U.S. Shipping Board Fleet Corporation. 


Mr. Monteomery: I might just say a word in explanation of who the U.S. 
Shipping Board is. The U.S. Shipping Board manages the steamships and lines 
belonging to the American Government. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I thought they were only operating companies—the 
operating managers. 


The Witness: The Shipping Board is a member. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Look at Exhibit No. 1, the last four names: Are these four lines mem- 
bers, or are they the United States Shipping Board?—-A. They are the members. 

Q. The U.S. Shipping Board is not a member?—A. No; it is not a member 
individually. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We want to clear that up. The four operating 
lines which make up the U.S. Shipping Board group, that is to say, the American 
Merchant Lines, the Oriole Lines, the United States Lines, and the United States 
Shipping Board Fleet Corporation are all represented in the Conference? 

The Witness: All represented in the Conference. 


¢ 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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By Mr. hice, Keine 


cask Now, by question number two you asked for the names of their officers, 
nd by question number three, the names of their representatives in Canada. 
We will take them together; it is more convenient. 


Exhibit No. 2: Names of officers of Companies of N.A.-U.K. Conference. 

, Exhibit No. 3: Names of representatives in Canada of Companies of N.A.- 
] U.K. Conference. 

Y Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I assume it will not be necessary to read them; 
they are long lists. 

The CHarrmMan: No. 


; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Question number four; “Copies of any agreements relating to the Con- 
ference, and if any verbal agreements or arrangements, a summary of them.” 
If convenient, you may also treat with number five at the same time, which calls 
for rules and regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. What have 
you to say as to those two questions?—A. In regard to number five, there is no 
formal set of rules. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I draw Mr. Symington’s attention to the fact 
that that is not the North Atlantic U.K. Agreement but is the only agreement 
which we have been able to find, and we produce it, such as it is, for your infor- 
mation. It really does not govern the freight tariffs at all. We have them for 

’ the others, but there is none for that particular Conference, I am informed. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C: None for the North Atlantic and U.K.? 


K Mr. Montcomery, K.C: Perhaps it may clear the matter up now, which 
- would lead to a better understanding, if I remark that there is nothing secret 
about any of these agreements. In the United States Shipping Board they all 
have to be filed in Washington; others will be produced, which we have here. 
As to these, in the 1916 Act there was a provision requiring the filing of all 
__ these agreements, and unless disapproved by the Board, or any particular clause 
__ being disapproved, they are valid, and do not fall under the operation of such 
acts as the Sherman Act, or any of these acts. They are all required to be filed. 
_ As regards this Conference: The North Atlantic U.S. East Bound Freight Con- 
_ ference: there was no agreement. The secretary could only find in Washington 
_ a declaration enumerating the lines which are parties to this Conference, and 
_ state they were in agreement upon freight rates. I have asked for a copy of the 
actual documents, so you will have all the official information upon it. That 
will come and will be available. We have some of the agreements by some of 
. the other Conferences. 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend wrote me something to that effect 
‘and I answered him and wanted him to look it over carefully, because I have 
_ some information on the subject, and while I quite agree that my learned friend 
is giving us what he knows exists, I do know that in 1922, at all events, in the 
North Atlantic U.K. Conference the Furness-Withy Company were accused of 
some misdemeanours, and their answer was they could not find anything in 
_ the Conference Agreement which prevented them from doing those things, and 
Me) en took place, which indicates to me that there was an agreement of 
some kind 


Sir Henry Drayton: Were there proceedings had? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C: Yes, in the Conference. They were accused of a 
breach of this Agreement, and they said: ‘We do not so construe the Agreement,” 

hich indicates there must have been an agreement of some sort. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C: Perhaps my learned friend will show me the refer- 


ence which he has made i in order to clear up any misunderstanding there may be, 
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[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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‘ because certainly none of these lines party to this Conference, know of its exi i 
ence, nor does the Secretary, nor does the Secretary of the Central Office. If he 
will show me the reference, no doubt we can clear the matter up. I think you will 
find that the information given is correct. f 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 

Q. Does your answer cover question number five, which is: “Rules and @ 

_ regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference,” as well as written agree 
ments?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Monrtcomery, K. C.: I may make a further explanation of that. My — 
learned friend will no doubt find some of the things he is looking for in the — 
minutes which will be produced, in answer to a subsequent questionnaire. Matters — 
have come up for discussion which might well be called ‘““Rules and Regulations” — 
because minutes were made of it, and had their binding effect upon the Confer. 
ence. Those have never been collected and codified, but information. will b 
found in respect to those in the minutes. It is a bulky thing. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.:\I also notified my learned friend that it seemed to 
me there must be some rules and regulations in printing, because again there 
was difficulty over a breach of confidence in this Conference, and a discussion — 
took place in the Conference. There is in the minutes of this Conference the — 
following: — a 


\ iv 


“Each member is bound in honour to consider and maintain all — 
questions and answers that may be considered or adopted in meetings or 
by correspondence in connection therewith, as sacred and confidential 
in the highest degree.” ae 


That, being a quotation, would seem to indicate there were rules and regulations. ; 
Mr. Montceomery, K.C.: Do you know what agreement you are quoting 

from? \ 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This-say “ The rules.” 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: There are a great many Conferences. 4 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is the North Atlantic Conference, at a2 
_ meeting of the Conference held in April, 1922. a 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The reason I asked that question was that I © 
notice these words occur in other Conference agreements which we are pro- s 
ducing here, and it may be that the same phrase is quoted in the minutes of — 
the North Atlantic. I have not checked that up. However, we can easily — 


verify that after the adjournment, ‘and not take the time of the Committee now. 4 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Question number six: “ Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic F 
Continental Conference.” As to number four, you have filed for what it is — 
worth the only agreement we have been able to find?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is filed in regard to question five? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: There are none. Such as there are will appear — 
in the minutes themselves and will come in under a later question. It might 
be convenient to the Committee that I should point out that the Agreement _ 
which was filed is an old agreement of 1904, which was signed by the Lines of §) 
that date. The names have changed very considerably since then and my 
instructions are that none of the Lines which have entered the Conference since 
that time are parties to that agreement in fact, even its existence had been 
completely forgotten. It was not in Montreal; we obtained it from New York. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is correct, Colonel Gear?—A. That is correct. 
[Col. William I, Gear.] : 


: 
| 
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Q: Question number six: “Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic 
Jontinental Conference.” You have those, have you not, Colonel?—A. Yes. 
Q. I would like to draw your attention to the fact that certain of the rules 
are marked ‘“‘ Not yet adopted’ or effective.” That regulation hold good up to 
the present time?—A. Right up to the present time. 

Q. One of them was a requirement for a cash deposit by the subscribing 
members—that is rule 14; rule 15 was an arbitration agreement; 16 was one 
of the withdrawal rules?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, were those number six rules limited to 
the North Atlantic? 
- Mr. Montgomery, K.C. These are all complete and quite lengthy. I 
believe under rule 17 of this Trade Agreement the clause which my learned 
friend was quoting a few minutes ago appears:— 


“Hach member is bound in’ honour to consider and maintain all 

: questions and answers that may be considered or adopted in meetings or 

: by correspondence in connection therewith, as sacred and confidential 
in the highest degree.” 


| That is the same clause to which he referred. 


By Mr. Montgomery, So ARG, 


Gy Q. That agreement, with other like agreements, has nee filed with the 
Department of Public Records in Washington?—A, Yes, it has been filed in 
_ Washington. 

. @. Question number seven: “ Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic 

West Bound Conference.” I understand that has not arrived from England 

and there is nothing on this side?—A. No; we are getting that from England, 

_ and are expecting it in a boat or two. 

Q. That is something the Conference on this side of the water have nothing 
to do with?—A. We have nothing to do with it, and have nothing to do with 
its conditions. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I assume the same Lines as operated from there 
would be in the West Bound Conference? 

1 Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, I want to get that clear on the notes; the 
Robert Reford Company are not members, but the Lines they represent are 
members. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes; we are getting the information which ai 
‘be made available, so we shall have it in fact, which will be better than to 
speculate about it. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
¥Q. ‘You have written for full information?—A. Written for full infor- 
- mation. 
_ Q. And for copies of all the document?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Now, questions eight and ten refer to the Canadian Liner U. K. Com- 
mittee, and read as follows: ‘‘ Number 8: Rules and regulations of the Cana- 
dian Liner U. K. Committee,” and ‘‘ Number ten: Any agreement between mem- 
ers of Canadian Liner Committees.” 
The CHAIRMAN: What about number nine? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is the Continental. I was grouping the two 
_ Canadian together, as it is answered by the same answer. 


The CuarrMan: You are answering eight and ten together? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes; there are no agreements; that is why we 
_ answer them together. We have the minutes, though. 


(Col, William I. Gear.] 
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Exhibit No. 8—Minute regarding C. L.-U. K. Committee. 
Exhibit No. 10.—Ditto. 

The Witness: Shall I read it? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes. 

The Witness: Questions eight and ten:— 


“Phe Canadian Liner Committee was first established im September, — 
1918, at a meeting called by the Director General of the British Ministry — 


a 
y 


of Shipping, for the purpose of interchanging ideas with a view to efficiency — 


in loading and despatching of ships and dealing with matters of general 
interest. 


< 
‘ 


“Prior to this time, the Canadian Steamship Lines used to confer q 


with one another individually. 
“There are no rules, regulations or written agreements. 


“Meetings are held weekly.” . 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will file these so you will have ample oppor-_ 


\ 


tunity of looking them over and asking any questions you like. ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : ; 
Q. Question number nine: “ Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner 
Continental Committee.” What have you to say as to that?—A. There are none, 


Q. Is there a Canadian Liner Continental Committee?—A. No, there is not. — 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. When did it cease?—A. I don’t think we ever had one. . 
Q. You would know, Colonel. Did you ever have one?—A. Not that I know © 


of. 


ta a tae 


en avenge wee 


Sa aa 


le ee 


y 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No one I have asked has any knowledge of such a — 


committee. They have a Canadian Weekly Committee. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Would it not be better to clear these things up as we F 


go along? Has Mr. Symington anything to ask on that? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps it could be cleared up in this way: The | 


Committee which does meet every week and sometimes oftener, deals with Con- — 


tinental matters as well as with U. K. matters, does it not, Colonel? 
The Witness: Not that I know of. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will be given the entire minutes. I was won- | 


dering if there was any misunderstanding about that or anything we can clear 
up for you, because IT have not been able to get any informatioin about such a 
committee. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have been informed they did not discuss Conti- 
nental matters separately. 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The minutes are very full and voluminous and will 

be before you. There may be references in the minutes to Continental matters. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We do not need to speculate about that, because 


the minutes will be filed. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


“2. Question number eleven: ‘ Minutes of North Atlantic U. K. Conference, 
Meetings, New York and or of Montreal, 1920-1925.” Will you produce those, 
Colonel?—A. I produce the complete files. 

“Sir Henry Drayton: I think those should be identified in some way. 

The CuatrrMAN: We had better number the sheets. Put them in as one’ 


exhibit and number the sheets. 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Exhibit No. 11.—Minutes of meeting N. A.-U. K. Conference New York- 
Montreal 1920-25. 


The Cuatrman: The exhibit will bear the same number as the question 
bears, to which it has reference. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There are some not filed as yet, so there will be 
some missing numbers. 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Question twelve: “ Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-25”; 
you have those, Colonel Gear?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: They are grouped by years, and the five years are 
here. We are producing the minutes separated into the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. 


The CuatrMAN: I would suggest we call them Exhibits numbers 12A, 12B, 
12C, 12D and 12E. 


_ Exhibits 12A.—Minutes referred to; 1920. 
Exhibit 12B.—Ditto, 1921. 
Exhibit 12C.—Ditto, 1922. 
Exhibit 12D.—Ditto, 1923. 
Exhibit 12H.—Ditto, 1924. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Thirteen. We were asked to produce the minutes’ 
of the Continental Liner Committee; I think we have already stated that 
. there is no such committee. 
ot The Witness: There is no such committee. 


fi Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Fourteen and fifteen we have not been able 
to get together yet. That i 1s a tremendous job; I have not seen a bit of it yet, 
_ and I do not think it is ready. We will get that at the earliest possible moment. © 


|, Mr. Syminoeton, K.C.: May I explain to my friend that we do not want 
« to be swamped with letters, but as I understand the procedure, when there is a 
: _ rate change, New York notifies Montreal, and Montreal notifies these various 
( ‘members. 

pei Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is what you want? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That more simplifies the matter, because you 
can understand that getting all this correspondence together would be a tre- 
| mendous task. 

: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ‘Just the correspondence as to rate changes. 

The CuarrMan: Might I suggest the advisabihty, Mr. Symington, of 
i asking Mr. Montgomery to produce letters in which they complain that one or 
: the other is not maintaining rates. 

Mr. MonTGoMERY, K.C.: You mean protests by one member? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.:_ For instance, if the Gulf Conference wanted to 
. _. lower the rate, and the Canadian Conference protested and so on, just to show 
oe the method by which these conferences operated in respect to the rates. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Sixteen, you have asked a very general question 
there. 


“The same information and material relating to Conferences of 
North Atlantic with respect to passenger traffic.” 


If my learned friend could simplify that question a bit, and reduce it down 
to what he really does want, it will be better, because that embraces every- 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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thing that has gone before in respect to passenger conferences, which I had 
understood was rather secondary as far as this question was concerned. We 
want to get every bit of information you asked for, but on the other hand I 
am sure you would not want us to bring a mass of material you do not want. — 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.; I think my learned. friend’s objection is very well “ 
taken. We do not want. the evidence of the passenger conferences in existence, 
and we want particularly all correspondence, minutes, and so on with respect 
to immigration rates, division of immigration territory and so on, dealing with 

immigrants. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The agreements are readily available; they 
are matters of public record and anyone can get them. They have been-such 

for numbers of years past, and are approved by the United States Board. We 
can easily get copies and will give them to you. Have you copies of those, 
Mr. Flintoft? 

Mr. Furntorr: Yes. a 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will give you all we have now, and anything _ 
else you want we will try to get for you, only please do not ask for more than 
_you really require, because it is an awful job. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, just before you proceed to another 
point, the clerk of the committee points out to me that this correspondence 
produced now, Number 12, goes down to apparently January 24, 1924. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I do not know; I have not checked it over 
myself. 

The CuarrmMan: There does not seem to be anything in 1925. 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: 1925 is not here. It will be furnished, I under- 
stand. ‘ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. You do not want the minutes referring 
to the appointment of counsel and so on? - 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is exactly what we want. 

The Cuarrman: Now, Mr. Symington, we have fourteen and fifteen, 
have we? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They will put in what they have, and it will be 
checked over, and we can see what is there. It is pretty hard to tell just now. 
As I understand it the 1925 correspondence is not here. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is not any correspondence there; those 
are the minutes you are looking at, and they are just what I said they were, 
for 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, we want 1925, please, because after all that 
is very important. : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You might find something uncomplimentary in 
there. : 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have no doubt. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Now, sixteen. ,We will give you what we have. 
The CHaAirnMAN: This is in reply to;what? » ° Ba 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Number sixteen, Mr. Chairman. : 


The Witness: As far as we have it. It is a list of the North Atlantic 
Passenger Conference. Do you wish me to read it? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think so; \it is a pretty long list, and I 
think we can take it that all the lines belong to it. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I have no doubt that even includes the Canadian 


Merchant Marine. 
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he Wiese: It includes the Atlantic Conference Agreement F. 1, S. 1, 
, and the British and Irish third class passenger traffic. 


Ee Mir: SyMINGTON, K.C.: This, I suggest, will be Sixteen A, B, C, D, E and H. 
_- Mr. Monrcomemry, K.C.: We have here in addition to that a bundle of 
minutes— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is Sixteen yet, the Passenger Conference? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, Seventeen. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Have you no minutes of Sixteen? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I thought those were the minutes of Sixteen, but 
they are not. 
_ The Cuamrman: Are we on Seventeen now? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am dealing now with something with which Mr. 
Flintoft is much more familiar than I am. 


Mr. Frintorr: I might say, sir, that this bundle as put in under Sixteen 
_ covers the minutes of the Continental Conference from September 15, 1921, to 
December 19, 1924. There have been three meetings during 1925— 


The CHAIRMAN: Dealing with what subject, sir? 


Mr. Frintort: These are the minutes of the Continental Conference, put 

in under Sixteen F. 
| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is passenger? 
Mr. Furntorr: That is passenger. There have been three meetings since, 

_ but the minutes have not. yet been formally confirmed. They will be confirmed 
in the course of the very near future, and. copies can be supplied. Then there 
is also a bundle of minutes of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference meet- 
‘Ings, beginning April 18, 1922, up to and including October 31, 1924, filed as 
16 G. There have been several meetings since, but the minutes have not yet 
been formally confirmed and as soon as they are confirmed they will be avail- 
able. As far as the North Atlantic Passenger Conference is concerned, which 
is referred to in these agreements also, this conference has practically been 
Imactive, as far as holding meetings is concerned, for over twenty years. The 
lines, that are members of it are also members of the continental Conference, 
which is here, and the matters affecting these lines are dealt with in Continental 
Conference meetings. .I think you will find that covers everything in respect of 
“the passenger conferences, with the exception of these recent meetings, the 
minutes of which have not yet been confirmed. 


The Cramman: It is understood that as soon as Hhese minutes are con- 
firmed, copies will be supplied? 


_ Mr. Furytort: Yes, we have no objection to supplying those. I might say, | 

sir, that there are some minutes of Montreal meetings which, unfortunately, we 
have not extra copies of. I do not think Mr. Symington will find anything that 

is very heinous in those minutes, but we would be very glad to have him examine 

them, and. if he does not require to have them filed, we would prefer to keep 

them, bee alse they are the only records we have, and if they have to be filed 

we will have to make extra copies. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will look them over. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If you do not want them it will save a lot of 

ork. Now I will take Seventeen. 


“All minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
and South Atlantic and Gulf Conferences.” 


The Witness: I have those, filed as Exhibit No. 17A. 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As to that, it might be of information to the 
committee to know what is the status of what is known as the Tripartite Con- 
ference at the present time, because it no longer exists. It did exist until quite 
recently. The matter was gone into quite fully in the United States, it was 
a subject of litigation down there, and I have before me and will be glad to file | 
if you wish, a copy of the decision which was rendered on the 20th of J anuary, — 
1925. It is a very recent thing, and it will give you the status, as to why it 


went down, and why there is no longer that Tripartite Conference. Perhaps I -_ 


will just read the heading of the judgment, and you will have the status at the — 
present time. It is a case between the United States Shipping Board— 4 
Mr. Furntort: It is before them. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was before the United States Shipping Board, ~ 
the Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, 8.C., against the Carolina Com- | 
pany and others, Hxhibit No. 17 B, and the heading reads:— 


“On Export Traffic. to certain foreign destinations, existing differ- 
entials and rates not shown to unduly prejudiced South Atlantic ports in 
favour of North Atlantic ports, as alleged ”’; 


That is the first. Then, 


“maintenance of same rates from Atlantic and Gulf ports on so-called 


parity commodities not shown to constitute undue prejudice or unjust dis- a 


crimination, as alleged.” 
Then, 


“Upon investigation, present rate adjustment between North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and Gulf ports to foreign destinations indicated not 
shown to be unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory.” ' 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is a law report which my learned friend is 
reading into the evidence. 


Mr., Monrcomery, K.C.: “ Tripartite Conference Agreement unfair as 
between carriers, and operates to the detriment of commerce of the United 
States.” And the finding is followed by an order which dissolved the Agree- 
ment to which the last minutes referred. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Montgomery might explain the. func-— a 
tions of the United States Shipping Board. \ 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have here, and it would probably be a con- 
venience to have it, the Shipping Act passed in 1916, which has been amended 
on several occasions since, and the Merchant Marine Act, which defines their 
functions. We will no doubt have occasion to refer to them. Insofar as it is 
relevant to the present enquiry, these proceedings were decided under section 15 
of that Act. Under section 15 it is provided that “every common carrier by — 
water, or other person subject to this Act, shall file immediately with the Board — 
a true copy or, if oral, a true and complete memorandum of every agreement — 
with another such carrier or other person subject to this Act, or modification 
or cancellation thereof, to which it may be a party or conform in whole or in 
part, fixing or regulating transportation rates or affairs, giving or receiving special 
rates, accommodations, or other special privileges, ” and so on; itis quite 
lengthy. ‘The Board may, by order, disapprove, cancel, or modify any agree- 
ment or any modification or cancellation thereof, whether or not previously 
approved by it, that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as between ~ 


carriers, shippers, exporters, importers, or ports,” and soon. Any such agreements 


are declared lawful until disapproved. Then as to new ones, “ones approved by 
the Board to be lawful.” The next is, ‘““ Every agreement, modification, or can- 
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 cellation lawful under this section shall be excepted from the provisions of this 
list of anti-trust laws,” and so on. These agreements we have filed have all 
been filed in Washington and have not been disapproved, and consequently are 
~ excepted from laws such as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and so on. All that 
anti-trust legislation was done in the United States. Now, this particular suit 
that I have referred to was a complaint in which the Board was exercising its 
functions under this Act; it was called upon to disapprove or approve of certain 
clauses under the contract, and the practice in operation of this agreement. 
The matter was very fully enquired into and the Board decided, as regards 
some functions, that they were not unfair and were not against the interests of 
the shippers, and as regards others, that conference was declared to be unfair 
and was set aside. That is one of the important functions of the United States 
Shipping Board, to hear and decide all these questions. 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: Do you know the personnel of that Board, and the 
officials? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know them off-hand. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have that in the library, in their annual reports. 
The Act is there and the report is there. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They are functioning constantly and have super- 
vision and control over all these conference agreements, not only over the 
agreements themselves but over the entire operation of all lines run under these 

conference agreements, and they are in a full position to approve or disapprove 
of anything which they may consider fair or unfair. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is the reason for interjecting this judgment 
here? Does it affect any of our conferences here? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, except that my learned friend asked for it in 
his questionnaire, as to questions between the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Gulf Conferences. He asked for the minutes, and we have produced them 
for what they are worth, the minutes of that Tripartite Conference, while it 
existed and at the same time I explained that that had been dissolved by this 
judgment. 


Sir Henry Drayton: If we are going to cover everything as well as our 
own work we will never get through.. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The reason I asked for that was to show what 
existed. I knew what the condition was; I happened to be in Chicago at one 
of their meetings, and: they discussed matters between their conferences and 
fixed certain rates. It was an annual meeting, at which they laid down certain 
rules and regulations. My learned friend now says that conference has ceased 
to function. 


_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I can assure my learned friend I did not know 
‘he had been in Chicago at one of the meetings; we are trying to get him every 
bit of information available and while personally we may consider it irrelevant, 
he has it now with the explanation that such as it was, it no longer exists. 

As to 18, 19 and 20, they refer entirely to the Pacific Coast Conferences, 
and none of the liners operating in the Atlantic are members of it, or have any 
knowledge of it, excepting the Canadian Pacific Railway. They are the only 
ones who would have knowledge of it. I would prefer that Mr. Flintoft would 
give any explanation he wishes to make. I do not know whether you refer 
there to Pacific U.K. or the Far East. I do not suppose you are interested in 
the Far East. 


Sir Henry Drayton: We are nearly covering the world now; we might as 
well finish it. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is very easy to put in the names. 
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Mr. Funtorr: It was not very clear from the question, but there is no 
such thing as the Pacific Coast Conference. Mr. Symington now says he refers 


to the Oriental Far East one. We thought from this question that what he had 


in mind was some agreement in relation to the Pacific Coast U.K. trade, and 
there is no such agreement. I have here, however, the names of the lines who are 
parties to the Oriental agreement, and I can give them to the committee. 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: We can probably shorten it with the names given, 
if my learned friend would make the statement that as far as traffic shipped 


from the Pacific Coast is concerned, the same practice is followed that is followed _ 


in the conferences that exist on the Atlantic. 


Mr. Funtort: That is too broad. .As I have just explained, there is no ~ 


agreement in the Pacific Coast U.K. trade. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I mean the Oriental trade. 
Mr. Furnrorr: As far as the Oriental trade is concerned : 


Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: I think you will find conferences in every nation 
and under every flag on the globe. 


The CuHarrMAN: Unfortunately for the consumers, yes. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: But not so in the shipping business. I mean, if 


there is any nation on the face of the earth that is trust-busting, it is the United 


States, and the United States has perhaps gone into this thing as fully as anyone, 


The matter has been very fully and very carefully gone into, and while they do. 


exercise a certain degree of control, they frequently approve of the agreements 


and practices which are being followed out by their lines. I do not think you ~ 


can get any stronger evidence than that. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend is making an ex-parte statement, 
and I think we should get the material in. 


Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: I was making a statement in reply to the Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Fuintort: I suppose that the Chairman, as an agriculturist; knows that 
even the agricultural industry is, to some extent, in the same condition. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Let us get the shipping ones first. 


Mr. Fuintort: I have this on file, sir, and I will get a copy made, but in 
the meantime I will read the names and file the copy shortly. These are the 
names of the members of the Pacific West-bound Conference, as it is called. 
The Northern district has its headquarters, I may say, at Seattle, and com- 
prises the Admiral-Oriental line, Blue Funnel line, Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine, Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, Columbia Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, and the N.Y.K., a Japanese company whose name I will not 
attempt to pronounce, and the O.8.K. 

The Southern District, with headquarters at San Francisco comprises the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, the Robert Dollar Company, Struthers & 
Barrie, and the Pacific Shipping Company. I might mention that all these lines, 
the Admiral, Oriental and Columbia Pacific Shipping Company, the Pacifie 
Mail and Struthers & Barrie are all operating ships of the U. 8. Shipping Board, 
and I understand that the U. 8. Shipping Board has a representative attending 
these Conference meetings. 

As to the minutes of these meetings to 1925 asked for: They are being 


- obtained from the Pacific Coast; some delay has occurred in bringing them 


forward. They have to be obtained from Seattle. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Canadian Pacific is a member? 
Mr. Fuintort: Yes. \ 


Mr. Syminerton, K. C.: Do they not get the minutes? 
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Mr. Fuiytorr: Yes, we have our record copy, but if it is agreeable, we would 

refer to file the extra copy when it comes forward. As to the correspondence: 

I am informed that the correspondence in regard to the Pacific Conference is 
carried on between the Vancouver office and the Seattle headquarters. It is not 
available here, and is not assembled in the same way as the correspondence 

- here with the various Atlantic Conferences. I understand the way they do out 
there 1s to carry on the correspondence in reference to various commodities, and 
they are all filed separately, and it practically means transporting the files of 
the Vancouver office down here, and I think, as far as effective action is con- 
cerned, the minutes will cover everything. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.:*We will look them over. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C: Are we so terribly interested in the Far East 

_ Conferences? I have noticed in references in the Press lately that some gentle- 

man suggests a subsidy on the Pacific Coast similar to that on the Atlantic, 
but I do not think we are particularly interested in that now. 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C: All I can say is that the rates under the various 
arrangements reading to Canadian ports include the Pacific as well as the | 
Atlantic. So far as this information is concerned, all I want to get before the 
Committee, if it is a fact, is the fact that the Conference meets out there and 
fixes rates, presumably the same way as the Atlantic Conference. 

Mr. Fuintorr: Generally speaking, that is a fact. 

The CuHarrMaNn: Is that satisfactory, Mr. Symington? 


_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C: When they file what they file I will look over the 
minutes and they may be perfectly satisfactory. ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Question twenty-one: “Names of any other Conferences to which any of 
the members of any North Atlantic Conference belong’. We have been doing 
our best to get that information, but to find out if any other member belongs 

- to any other Conference is obviously information which can only be secured 
‘from headquarters. Colonel Gear, will you give us all the information you are 
able to obtain to date?—-A. The Furness Withy & Co. Limited belong to the 
North Atlantic West Bound Freight Association, the Canadian North Atlantic 
West Bound Freight Concern, the Atlantic East Bound Freight Association and 
the Pacifie Coast United Kingdom Conference. The Passenger Conferences 
include the Atlantic Conference, the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 
The Thomson Line, the Cairn Line, and the Anchor-Donaldson, belong to the © 
North Atlantic Freight Conference, the White Sea Conference, and the North 
Atlantic Freight Conference and Passenger Conference; the Donaldson Line 
belongs to the North Atlantic Freight Conference. The other lines we have 
not been able to get, but as soon as we do they will be filed. 


| Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I suppose Mr. Flintoft can give us what the C.P.R. 
belong to. fs ; 
Mr. Furntorr: I had nothing to do with the compilation of this information, 
but whatever relates to the C.P.R. is there and will be filed. We are not trying 
to hold anything back. 


\ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

: Q. Question twenty-two: “List of boats owned or operated by each Line in 
the North American Conference showing deadweight available for cargo, cubic 

capacity available for cargo and passenger capacity; their, age, original costs, 

amount written off and present value.” 

We are collecting information on that, but that is a tremendous order 
you have given us, and upon that I may want to have some understanding 
with you, Mr. Symington, as to certain matters there which are purely domestic, 
and really matters which should not be spread upon the records of this Com- 
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mittee, but it will be made available to you and you can look it over and then 
we will decide as between the Chairman and ourselves as to how matters 
should be handled. 

The information is being secured. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What information would you suggest under question 
twenty-two would hurt any of the companies? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think we can discuss the matter better when we 
have it before us, such as the questions of “ Amounts written off,” and “ pre- 
sent values.” The question is not an easy one to answer because from the 
general information I have been able to get, although the records are not, as a 
rule, kept on this side, I learn that the reserve for depreciation is not allocated 
to specific boats; the practice is not uniform upon that point. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will submit it? “ss 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes. Many of them, when they can do so, 
make an appropriation from profits, when there are profits, to write down their 
fleet, and in many cases, I am informed, it is not specifically applied to boat . 
A or boat B; they write down the depreciation of the fleet; some of them do 
specifically allocate that depreciation as between boats. Practices differ. I 
have not the information before me as yet, as it has to come out, like many 
- other things, from England. id 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: / 

Q Now, in regard to question twenty-three: “ Revenue manifests months 
of May, August, October and December in each year, 1912 to 1924.” I am 
sure, if my learned friend saw that—and I have invited him to see it—he 
would agree with me it would be impracticable and would serve no useful pur- — 
pose to place these before this Committee. They are perfectly huge things. 

In regard to question twenty-four: “ All tariffs, including supplements and 
amendments issued by U.K. North Atlantic Conference 1912 and 713 and 1920 
to ’24?—A. I will submit these, sir. 

The CuHatrman: Put them in as Exhibit No. 24. 


'By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Now, question twenty-five, still on the subject of tariffs: “ All tariffs 

of West Bound commodities 1912 and 1913 and 1920 to 1924”?—A. That is 
to be obtained; we are getting that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is not available on this side of the water; it 
has to be obtained from the other side, where these tariffs are promulgated. 
They will be available to the Committee. 

Number twenty-six. I take it, is to be a duplication of numbers twenty- 
four and twenty-five. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I take it, Mr. Montgomery, that in these tariffs 
you are filing, as Sir Eugéne (Fiset) pointed out, numbers twenty-four and 
twenty-five refer to commodities. I presume you will file the tariffs covering 
everything? 

Sir Evernse Fiser: You said numbers twenty-four and twenty-five covered 
commodities only; number twenty-six would cover passenger rates as well. I 


think if you add to number twenty-six your passenger rates, you will complete 
the whole file. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Well, Sir Eugéne (Fiset), I would have to check | 
that to make a positive statement. I know we assumed that number twenty- 
six was a duplication of numbers twenty-four and twenty-five and I am glad 
to learn that my learned friend is of the same opinion. If there is anything 
that is not there, we can easily arrange to have it supplied. 
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r. TERLnC DN, K.C.: I think I might state that I would like to get the- 
plete tariff of emigrants and, perhaps, second and third-class West Bound. 


The Witness: We have given you this, and anything missing will be 
upplied later. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Question number twenty-seven: “Copies of 
any Agreements with railway lines with respect to ocean and railway traffic, 
divisions, and so’ forth”? The information I have upon that is that there is 
no agreement with railway lines re East Bound traffic, unless my learned friend 
referred to that provided by the Railway Board, which is not an agreement. 


Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I do not want those. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: So there is nothing East Bbiae of which we 
have any information. If there is anything of which my learned friend knows, 
or that he has in mind, I would be glad: to have it looked up for him. As 
_ regards West Bound: there is an agreement betw een a line and the Canadian 
_ National Railways. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Gatton number twenty-eight: ‘“ Details of 

_ operating accounts of ships, 1912 to 1924, whether by voyage or by month.” 

ait Question number twenty-nine: ‘“This to set forth in detail various items 

and classes of expenditure, preferably copies of voyage sheets or journey books,” 
and number thirty is: ‘ Balance sheets of companies with depreciation shown.” 

_ I made a suggestion to my learned friend that perhaps we may deal with this 

at the time we are considering the manifests, and these can all be discussed at the 

same time. As regards these questions, numbers twenty-eight, twenty-nine and 

thirty, we found this information was exceedingly bulky; much of it was difficult 

_to obtain from the other side. 


‘Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Major Curry, who represents the White Star 
Line, informs me that it is the White Star-Dominion: Line that has the agree- 
ment with the Canadian National Railways, and there is absolutely no reason 
why their name should be withheld. 


Mr. Jounson: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask Mr. inher ier about 
questions four and five. In answering questions four and five he filed an 
_ agreement, and that agreement is dated 1904. Is the committee to understand 

that is the only agreement in evidence? 


Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: That is the only one in reference to the United 
- States, except where you will find after a perusal of the minutes where some- 
thing different has been done. My instructions are that that is the only general 
agreement and in fact that does not cover the particular subject matter we are 
on now. Perhaps it is confusing on my part. You will notice that the title is 
~ not that of this conference, but I brought it in order that we might show every- 
- thing we had. As regards ‘that particular conference, for one reason or another, 
it has never been reduced to an agreement, and in Washington when they were 
- required to file all conference agreements, I am informd that all they were able 
to file was a declaration, an actual copy of which I will see is placed before 
the committee. 

The. CHarRMAN: Just to return to the matter we were discussing, Mr. 
Symington, what have you to say to the suggestion that you and I spend part 
of the week-end going through the books of these companies to see whether we 
can find out what is required there, rather than have them brought to Ottawa? 

f course, gentlemen, you will understand how much easier it would be for 
Mr. Symington if we had the books here. I am quite of the opinion that it — 
would be unfair to divulge the business of one line to another line. We will not 
o that; we will work out some system whereby that will not be done. In an 
investigation conducted by a committee similar to this one some two years ago, 
e © question a the costs of the sugar refiners was before us, and they made the 
[Col. William I. Gear,] 
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jection t ; f manufacture. W 
same objection to the production openly of their costs 0 
we did in that case was to sit in camera, we had a representative from ea 


large sugar refinery come before us, and they very frankly divulged their costs. 
These costs were not made known to their competitors nor to the public, but it. 
did assist us in our deliberations. I would be very loathe to press any add 
tional work on Mr. Symington, who will have his hands very full. It seen 
to me that as much as possible the lines, even at the cost of a little displace 
ment of books, should be prepared to meet his desires in every possible way. 
However, there is no better plan to get people to help you than to show a 
readiness to help them, and if Mr. Symington is willing to spend some hours 
this week-end with me in some steamship offices, on Saturday afternoon, wh 
we can have the run of the books with someone to show us where we can g 
the information we are seeking, I am quite willing to try it, but I would not — 
like in any way to waive our rights to ask you to bring the books here. Ey 
mercly make this suggestion because of Mr. Symington being in charge of the 
investigation in a way in which I am not. ~ ‘ 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would make a formal motion that the Chairman ~ 
be and is hereby empowered to engage such actuarial and accounting assistance 
as he may deem necessary. 

The CuatrMaNn: Will someone second that? 


Hon. Mr. McMvrray: I will second that. 

Motion agreed to. im 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Does that give you the power to direct where the 
books are to go and so on? : 

Sir Henry Drayton: We are to take that up next time. co 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: You can get the report, and then you can tell us~ 
what books you want, without bringing them all. 

Sir Eugene Fiset: Is it true that such a compendium of information exists — 
for all cases? ' . 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: No, it. does not. I may say to Mr. Symington 
that if he meets with some of the accountants we have in the room, they could 
decide in five mintues what we in the committee could discuss fog five hour 
without getting any further. Five minutes’ discussion will, I think, clear th 
thing between them. | 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Then will we go on to the next item? / 

Mr. Monzcomery, K.C.: Thirty-one. ‘ Revenue of receipts from wheat 
revenue of receipts from cattle; revenue of receipts from commodities controlled — 
by conference.” We have given you a little more detailed information than you~ 
asked for. Be 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What about the balance sheets of the company? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That will go in with it. 

The Witness: Here are the statements; these will go in, I presume. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What are the headings? 

The Wirness: “ Statement of freight earnings on Manchester Line and Fur- 
ness Line steamers, for calendar year 1924; White Star-Dominion Line, east- 
bound freight department; Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, and statement 
showing revenue on commodities shipped during season 1924 as specified below 
by the Cunard line to London, Liverpool and Avonmouth; Anchor-Donaldson 
Line to Glasgow, Thomson-Cairn line to Leith and Newcastle.” oe 

The CHAIRMAN: Those are just certain of the lines? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think those are all the members of the Canadia 
Liner Committee. ) 
{Col. William I. Gear.] . 
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a, I Bron: Ne nate Wes should be printed in the evidence. 
SYMINGTON, le C.: I have not seen them, but I thought we could look 
ese things; some of them can go in a Ane some may not. I expect we will 
to read this. 
* Sir Henry Drayton: There is not a-bit of good expecting us to remember 
hese things, and when you get hold of something which shows the result, we 
ought to have it in our minutes, in our evidence, se we will know where we are. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I suggest that is exactly what I am trying to 
a a I intend ‘to go over all these various productions and I will submit 


ant follow. 


Sir Kucene Fiser: You are dealing with one special question, and the answer 
is complete. Why not put it in the proceedings? 


oe The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
- Exhibit 31: Statements of earnings. 


TATEMENT OF FREIGHT EARNINGS ON MANCHESTER LINE AND FURNESS 
LINE STEAMERS, FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1924, ON: 


; Grain. a LAR fi TAGE ig SE Tas gO ae CP a $ 662,951 61 
Lumber... RN Oey  aiaL nano! WAM a oe hoa a see Vee wig ae 225,210. 52 
ECR e eR ee wea ele yeh Orcs hase WO 38,984 93 


é TEL es Oe Ga SERS AT 21 ER a SP ta ee ner 973 69 
Cattle.. 3 chloe doh Ma Wik NEES Ee CRU ac aoa a ee PD 238,090 00 
Balance... Bae aoe es eee Me Ue ean eR cdl pea Ree ge 1,076,784 93 


Seg! ) : $2,242,995 68 
: WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 
HasrsouNp FREIGHT DrEPpARTMENT—STATEMENT OF Gross. REVENUE 


¥ Year 1924—40 eee Steamers - Year 1924—37 Passenger Steamers 
Grisiiniges 8). . . § 565,954 (CH Hhow icean ree naane Seg Ree oo 
Merete 17,726 Made gee ee ey, 127,090 
Pclonn wee Serle: _ 52,043 laa es Cees eh IY 10,961 
General. . nie Oe ae gaye 557,953 MGremeralige 8, ste MAL ye 636,670 
Bele, 24, wo. oe 609,282 (CHANGING sete Rete Ue aera na ee 
ETS eve ie (ee vey Reyes j 1,700 ELA a yas si urge ay NL 6,461 


Peiial oh. ne 82° $1. 804,658 Ratat 6. Bape eee 


Grand Total Year 1924—77 Steamers, $2,858,994. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC SS. LTD. 


- modities to United Kingdom and Continental Ports, year 1924. 


Commodity Gross Earnings 

BL eC eee A a oe a $1,108,751 98 
SWORE? ps See RS Ca ik ho Oi Cas a Bs AN) I ect ee 391,102 00 
TBI nce Ge ee OE SGC 6 Ae as Aa IC oe CO a 22,001 79 
OS Oa TONE La at toed 153,345 00 
: $1,675,200 77 

EEG SE Rie She OE eS hte ar 2,506,694 28 
Total earnings to United Kingdom and Continent... .. $4,181,895 05 


“Number of sailings, 173. 
Office of the General Foreign Agent, Montreal, April 15, 1925. 
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SraremeNnT showing revenue on commodities shipped during season 1924 as pene ae 
by the Cunard line to London, Liverpool and Avonmouth, Anchor-Donaldson line 


Glasgow, Thomson-Cairn line to Leith and Newcantle: ; 


Wheat ECT Wega iie ipl Heder a car rename $1,870,114 

MOythienet rated aie es abate al alc crete lake tute oe foe ete deame (egies pee 

_ Flour BO ips i ees aerate gee sun rags Rh Lata hr airy Mel Seedoncar cuyhiy We prt 

NPIL ce ee eich ch cet Para Wik ST ga genes slice can eeu meine 

Dany geen ah ae Os ai co iad Ghigo caaete nats wie emit cle ore eth 

Cathlevare tw: Sey Me SAAR | AAS! ET cceiNau Medi ie ative pada nae ‘ 
ar Weetino BVE Sid eh N Ug nay ren ay ea AT PH cAI i . 2,269,503. 


Other bormmhodities. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Thirty-two calls for minutes of the meetings Ae 4 
a sub-committee of the Canadian Liner Committee. * a 
The Witness: There is a committee of various members from the Cana-— os 
dian lines to deal with the question of grain. They meet generally three or ~ 
four mornings a week and receive reports on the markets, visible supply, move- a : 
ment to seaboard, quantities in elevators and other matters pertaining to grain. <4 
Minimum rates are arranged from time to time in order to stabilize the 
situation and if any lines require grain for their steamers they are at liberty — 4 
to go into the market and book at any rate, by notifying the other lines to this — 
effect. No minutes or records are kept of the meetings. ’ 4 a 
Sir Evcene Fiser: Is that an espevially selected committee for each case, — 
or a standing committee? ; a 
The Wrirness: No, it is just,a meeting of the parties interested i in the grain ue 
trade. 
Sir Eveener Fiser: Always the same parties? i, 
The Witness: The same. ee 
2 Sir Eucunn Fisnt: Have you the names? ie’ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The names of the representatives or the lines;  : 
which is it you would like? a 
: Sir Evcenr Fiser: I would like the names of the men on this special ¢ com- a 
mittee. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Very well, I will see that you get the names oe , 
the lines and the names of the representatives. Now the last is number thirty- 
three. Balance sheets of the International Mercantile Marine for 1913, 1922 3 
and 1923. I will produce these as Exhibit 33. oe 
The Wirness: Balance sheets of the I.M.M. have been asked for as of a: 
December 31, 1913. ’ ‘a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You need not bother about this; you are not an 
officer of the International Mercantile Marine, are you? < 


The Witness: No. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have just produced them. 


Sir Henry Drayron: I would like these balance sheets to be shown in tho 
evidence. I think these balance sheets for the three years, showing net profits, , 
ought to be shown. eg 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That completes the list; ees four is a voyage 
account. a 


Exhibit 33: Balance sheets of International Mercantile Marine. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: That last item should have read, “Voyage accounts, >. 
International Mercantile Marine”. Sir Henry Drayton wanted that. ee 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think that completes it. If there is anything — 
my learned friend wishes that we have not got, I want to tell him it is our desire 
to put everything before the committee that we can. There may be a misun-— y 
derstanding somewhere, and if there is we want to clear it up. be 
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The ee I understood it was carried.: 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I have here the names of the Grain Committee, 
ich was to be filed with the committee. I just wanted to see if this was what 
ma Eugene Fiset wanted. 
The CuairmMan: We will make that statement of the witness on the com-_ 
ttee of the Canadian Liner Committee, and this list of names, Exhibit 32. 


- Exhibit 32: Statement and list of names of sub-committee of Canadian Liner 
Committee. 


The ¢ CuairMAN: Now, Mr. Symington, what is the next step? It is nearly’ 
: closing time, and we had better lay out our day’s work for the next meeting. 


_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I understand there is a witness here, and my learned’ 
“friend is to go ahead and call his evidence. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understood there was to be just one exception to 
Roe ide to the conduct of our own case in our own way, that we had to make 
out our own case,before a complaint was made out against us. I take it that if 
we are to be put in that unfortunate position, having to answer charges that 
ave not been proved, we can at least go about it in our own way. 


The Cuarrman: Then when shall we meet again? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is for the committee to say. Mr. Cleminson is 


here. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Cleminson has prepared a memorandum, ‘and 
iti is for the committee to say whether he can read that over, he can give you a 
a of that, give the Chairman a copy, and he can be examined on it. . 


Sir Henry Drayton: How would it be for him to file a copy of that now, 

nd \ we could examine him upon it later. It will save time. 

_ The Carman: I know I will not have time to read it before we meet 

Gad 
as EU ibicschidct K.C.: As it will not be upon the record, I have not suffi- 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


a - _The.Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. Mc- 
‘Master, presiding. 
» The Cuamman: The Committee will please come to order. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Committee has expressed a desire to hear 
Mr. Cleminson, and he is here. I think he has a memorandum prepared and 
thas handed it to you. ; ; 


\ . 
The CHatrMAN: Yes. 


Henry Millican Cleminson called and sworn. J 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Cleminson, will you explain to the Committee who you are, whom 
you Tepresent, and why you are here? I do not mean in the room, because 
a are here at the invitation of the Chairman, but what is your interest in 


iB, 
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to be here because on the distaff side I am a Canadian; I married a Canadian 
lady in 1917. pak ; 

I am General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
For many years I was a member of the firm of shipping lawyers of Bothwell & — 
Birch, of London. 

The Chamber of Shipping is a body incorporated by Royal Charter, — 
representing the greater portion of the shipowners of the United Kingdom. 
It is fully representative of the tramp shipowners and partly representative 
of the liner owners, but it does not represent some of the most important liner 
companies, including the Cunard and the White Star Lines. Its objects in 
shipping correspond to those of a Chamber of Commerce, or, as it is called 
in Canada, The Board of Trade. : 

When my Chamber heard of the reports in this country suggesting that — 
the North Atlantic Conference was a combine, and was making extortionate 
charges, and the Canadian Government felt it necessary to take steps to control 
rates, my Chamber felt that it was of the very greatest importance that you 
here should have the fullest posible information, in order that you might judge 
whether that was so or not. Therefore, my Chamber, after communicating with 
the Lines who are members of the Chamber, and with those who are not, through 
the Liverpool Association, asked the British Government to arrange for a 
searching investigation by the Imperial Shipping Committee. That Committee 
was suggested because it is a committee set up at the instance of the dominions, 
and I gather from the proceedings that I have read that Canada took a leading 
_ part in asking for that Committee to be set up. Sir Henry Drayton is smiling, 
and I know he was perhaps more instrumental than anyone in getting it set 
up. The Government replied that they had already decided to set up this 
Committee, and my Chamber felt it would have, at any rate, this advantage, 
that the shipowners could here, in the very centre of Canada, tell you the whole 
facts. Now, sir, the Canadian Government in making that reply invited the 
Chamber of Shipping to be represented, and my Chamber, therefore, communi- 
cated with the Lines concerned, and they. willingly accepted the suggestion to 
come here, and at a later date the Council of the Chamber of Shipping readily 
accepted your invitation that the Chamber should be represented. You under- 
stand, sir, that the Chamber is not representing the lines in this inquiry. Coun- 
sel are here representing the particular lines interested in the Canadian trade, 
some of whom—but not all—are members of the Chamber. I represent the 
Chamber of Shipping, which represents most of the tramps and some of the 
liners. 
Now, sir, the other thing we did was this: Reading from the report of 
Sir Henry Drayton and the other reports which we had seen, we felt that the 
essential thing here was to give you the whole of the facts showing the profits 
we are making, or rather, the profits which the shipowners are not making. 
That is the crux of the whole position. One of the first things I did on my 
arrival in Canada was to ask Mr. Montgomery what was the meaning of the 
word “combine” in Canada. In England it is rather a term of abuse, and 
people who are called “combines” are very apt'to resent it, and claim they are 
not “combines.” I looked at the Sections of your Criminal and Civil Laws, and 
I saw that the essence of a ‘“‘combine” in Canada shows it to be an association 
which “by its combinations does expect an undue price or an unreasonable 
price.” In this case our service is freight, and therefore the applications in 


this case would be to freight. I think the essence of the question is whether _ “ 


the shipowners are or are not exacting from commerce an undue or unreasonable 
price. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Where did you say that definition was found?—A. From the Codes. 
Now, sir, I should like to draw the attention of this Committee to this fact, 
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oo peholigh kofily a very small proportion: of the British Mercantile Marine 

is engaged i in the trade in Canada, I think it has been stated at 4 per cent, the 
' ~ question before this Committee is one of vital importance, not only to the 
trade of the United Kingdom as well as Canada, but to the whole shipping 
dustry. Before the war British shipping represented approximately one-half 
of the whole shipping of the world. If we had only had enough shipping to 
‘serve the Empire, we should only have had one-quarter or one-fifth of what 
we did have. We know perfectly well that during the war we came very near 
to losing it, because we have not got quite enough shipping. I said that before 
the war we had 50 per cent of the tonnage of the world, or approximately so, 
but I am SOITy to say that to- “haved we only have approximately one-third. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interject a question there? Is that due to Great Britain having 
less, or to other countries having more?—A. We have practically the same. 
I think we had 40,000 tons before the war, therefore it is due to the fact that 
other countries have got more. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Will you state which countries have more?—A. I think I have it in 
3 the Annual Report of Shipping. I think nearly all the countries have increased. 


The CHatrMAn: The United States has increased very largely. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is where the big difference is. 


The Witness: I will make a note of that question and will try to answer 
it at some other time. If account was taken of all the tonnage on the seas that 
exists, the proportion would be a little less than 33 per cent; that is, our pro- 
portion would be less. In that estimate I have made some allowance for ships 
which we do not believe will ever sail the seas. At the present moment three- 
quarters of a million tons of shipping is laid up in the ports of the United 
Kingdom. Now, the effect of charges made in this country is very far-reaching. 
In the British Empire Parliament—I have a copy of Hansard here for the 17th 

of February, 1925—this is one of the questions put to the President of the 
_ Board of Trade: “ Mr. Johnson ”—I do not know who Mr. Johnson is—‘“ asked 
the President of the Board of Trade whether he is aware that there is a North 
Atlantic Shipping Combine directed by British Capitalists, and that this com- 
bine is charging rates to Great Britain as high as 700 per cent over the rates 
of 1910?”. There are other questions, all showing that a considerable mis- 
_ apprehension exists in the minds of those who are in a position to do harm. I 
‘do not propose to do more than endeavour to give you, if I may, some conception 
of the function and organization of the shipping industry. I présume it will 
bore Sir Henry Drayton very badly because he has already gone very 
_ thoroughly into it, and perhaps also your Chairman— 


- The CHarrMAN: Oh, no; not at all. 


The Witness:—but there are some members who may be interested, and 

if I may, I will begin from the very begining point of view. 

There are approximately sixty million gross tons of seagoing ships in the 
world; twenty million of those are British and about nine million of the twenty 

e aire employed i in regular lines. Most of this tonnage belongs to private persons. 


By Mr. McMaster: 
- Q. Of that nine million employed in regular lines about how many would 
_ be conference lines?—A. I think you will find the list in my paper. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. What would the others be?—A. There are special kinds of ships, various 
kinds, coasting boats, tramps and so on. 
; {Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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By Mr. McMaster: . 

Q. I would be very glad if you would answer that question, if you can tell 

me right away about how many of that nine million are of the Conference 
type?—A. I think every ship owner who runs a line is in a conference. Con- 


ferences are due to a condition. 


By Mr. McMurray: 

Q. Do you think they are essential to shipping?—A. I think they are quite 
essential to shipping. It gives the merchant what he wants. You will not have 
stability of rates unless you have a conference of one kind or another. I think 
the Chairman knows conferences have been in existence ever since liners were 
run. I think they are powerful to effect stability of rates. Most of this tonnage 
belongs to private persons and’is managed by men of great experience and 
skill, called “ship owners” though the “ship owners” may often own a com- 
paratively small share of the capital employed. Such is their reputation for 
skill, that in a letter received only last month, a government official, who has 
had exceptional opportunities of judging’ said, ‘“‘but of course shipping and 
efficiency always go hand in hand.” 


It was felt that you would like to have before you gentlemen from three of | 


our companies, the chief accountants, so you could take evidence from both 


‘classes. Mr. Cairns is in Canada, the chief accountant; Mr. Middleton the 


chief accountant of the Furness Withy Company is also here and can answer 
any particular questions you wish to put. 


It is impossible to be a ship owner without first having the capital necessary — 


to provide and equip the ship. A ship owner must go to the money market and 
must convince the market of its capacity and that, on the whole the inyestors 
can expect to derive from shipping a somewhat larger return on their capital 
than they could get from other forms of industrial enterprise and materially 


more than they could get from government securities, mortgages. on land or 


other form of secured investment on account of the wasting nature of the plant 
and the uncertainty of the service and a regular return. Any particular investor 
may, of course, find his convictions falsified either because of the incapacity 
-of the ship owner, misfortune or other equally comfortless reason. Having 
the necessary capital, part of which may be raised from those who prefer to 
take mortgages ‘or debentures, and part who are content to take shares; having 


got his money and ships he must then do his best to employ them to the advan- — 
_tage of those who have put up the capital and he can only do this by employing 


them to the best advantage of the community. 


; By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What are those boats.—A. I think it is Canadian trade. They would 
be cargo boats. 
Mr. Mwppieton: The Artono and Cairmo belonging to the Gulf Line. 
The Wirness: Broadly speaking he must employ them either as tramps 
or as liners, and the class of ships selected will have depended upon the class 
of trade he is to engage in. The items of charge he must cover if he is to 
justify his management are, apart from capital, depreciation and interest, or 
dividend and something for development. 


(1) Crews wages. 

(2) Stores and provisions. 

(3) Insurance and cargo claims. 

(4) Repairs and maintenance. 

(5) Fuel. 

(6) Port charges. 

(7) Cost of loading and discharging. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Commissions, brokerages, etc. 
9) | alae charges. 


‘by Sir Henry Drayton: 
iG Perhaps you could tell us what year the figures are for?—A. ‘These are 


Mr. MIppLETON: 1924. 


ty) Boa Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


; @. Who did you say was the other typical line?—A. The Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. These gentlemen have been able to bring with them full information. 
In addition to that we felt that you would not only like to have full informa- 
tion from us but have exact figures put before you covering all the ships oper- 
ating in the Canadian trade. In addition to that the voyage accounts of all 
those lines are being put before a firm of chartered accountants in London, who 
have an agency in Montreal, Price Waterhouse and Company, and the result of 

_ those accounts will be put before you in the clearest form so that you can con- 
_-vinee yourselves as to what are, or should I say are not, the profits of the line. 
_ The amount of some of these items will depend on the amount of cargo. The 
_ margin, if any, between receipts and charges is small. Yet on it will depend 
_ his suecess and the interests of its investors. How small is this margin has 
been well shown recently by Sir Frederick Lewis in a speech to the shareholders 
of the Gulf Line. 


AQ days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by port charges. 
~ 105 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by costs of loading and dis- 
charging cargo. 

33 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by crews’ wages. 
_ 21 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by stores and provisions. 
26 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by insurance and cargo claims. 
‘17 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by repairs and maintenance. 
26 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by freight commissions, 
brokerages, and advertising. 
69 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by fuel. 
14 days’ freight earnings for depreciation at 5 per cent on the written down 

value of the vessels. . 


\ 


\ 


360 


Leaving 
6 days’ freight earnings for taxes, overheads and interest on capital. 


366 


' Perhaps you will bear those figures in mind in considering the question of 
control of freights. They are all variable items but unfortunately the others 
are all variable. I have never known of a government who could help us bring 
them down. Our last experience was under a labour minister, when the dock 
_ charges, which affect the biggest item of 105, were increased only last year. _ It 
is no secret that the shipowners of the United Kingdom did not feel that there 
Was any justification for those charges going up. I am not competent to speak 
of labour questions because I am equally ignorant of labour as I am of con- 
ferences. The shipowners are members of the Chamber of Shipping, but my 
know! edge of conferences is quite as academic as you, sir, and Sir Henry 
Drayton have. Sometimes I have a letter from an ambassador, complaining 
that the rates are too high and in that case I pass the letter on to one of our 
_ members asking him for an answer to a letter of that kind. I received from 
_ Captain Charles, who was commercial attache in Madrid, a letter raising that 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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é ; o bie: 
uestion and giving throughout the same answer which I find is invarla 
pee on eck: ot freight charges. The Chamber of Shipping 1s aera 
body to whom the government turns if it wishes to know the views 01 fl e if i 
owners on general questions. Recently when the Committee consi a e 
question of rebates the Liverpool association asked that we should put evidente 
beicre them and arrange the evidence of tramp shipowners, which we did. 


(Reads) : 

Therefore before he sends the vessel to sea, he must feel assured that : 
eargoes are forthcoming. If he is a tramp shipowner he will, in general, require — 
-a contract from someone who undertakes to give him, or at any rate, pay for, 
a full cargo. In this case a charter party is entered into, the charterer under- 
takes to provide a cargo for the ship, the owner to deliver it at its destination. : 
Sometimes he may make two or three charters. before the ship leaves her home 
port, or a long term contract or time charter. It is most economical if he can 
take a full cargo out and a full cargo home. His round voyage may involve 
two or three or more voyages. The kind of cargo he carries is generally called — 
bull cargo, such as coal, grain, lumber, nitrate and so on. If he is a line owner, | 
then he must have some assurance that adequate shipments will be made by 
his shippers, or goods to be carried between the ports on a certain route, and — 
in his case the problem is very different from that of the tramp owner in that 
he must be ready to provide a ship superior in size, speed, cargo and accommo- 
dation. The more decks he has the better he will be able to carry different 
kinds of cargo requiring special care, freedom from undue weight, so that the 
lower goods are not broken by the goods on top and provide separation of one 
class of goods from another, and he may have te provide refrigeration and so 
on. He must be prepared to have organizations at both ends to get in touch 
with individual shippers, arrange for the bringing of the goods to the ships, 
their warehousing until they can be put on board for their loading, care on 
board and discharge, each according to the special requirements of the par- 
ticular kind of goods, and their distribution at the point of destination. «+ 
(Reads) / 


Whereas the tramp shipowner generally makes one contract each voyage 
and the number of his bills-of-lading is small the liner owner receives hundreds 
--and even thousands of consignments in each shipment and may be carrying 
most diverse cargoes; meat, live or dead, machinery, harvesters and watches, - 
bacon and vinegar, grain, rope and soap, furs and spirits, acid and crow bars, 
canned peaches and toothpicks, butter and eggs and so on. He clearly cannot 
negotiate with each individual shipper, and yet to provide the service required, — 
is no small undertaking. If he is to do it with the smallest margin of profit, 


he must be comparatively free from the constant risk of displacements. His 
customers want, 


{1) A high class of ship. 

(2) Regularity of service. 

(3) Quick transit. 

(4) Uniformity of rates. +“ 

(5) Stability of rates. t a 

(6) Freedom from carriage of cargo on ships account. 

Some of the most important advantages derived from the lines in supply- 
ing these wants are, 

(1) That heavy stocks of raw materials and goods need not be held, but 
the manufacturer or shopkeeper can rely upon replenishing his stocks as and 
when depleted, keeping a very small margin. This eliminates waste of idle 
capital. 

(2) Insurance rates are more favourable. 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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(3) Finance of shipping documents is more cheaply obtained as the goods 
more quickly carried. 

(4) Through uniformity of rates the producer or manufacturer can stick 
‘o his own business, concentrating his attention on producing most economically 
and well. 

i While neither the producer nor merchant can secure stability of cost or 
give stability of price, yet as liner freights are not subject to the violent fluctua- 
tions of tramp freights, the shipper does derive an immense advantage from the 
large measure of stability which the lines can give. 

- Where more than one line is employed in the same service, or even in 
neighbouring services, these benefits cannot be secured without conference 
between the lines as to the rates they are to charge, and a clear understanding 
-as to the dates of sailing that best meet the requirements of the trade, and as 
“the law gives the liner no monopoly as it does a railway, there must generally 
be some sort: of tie between the shipowners and their customers. 

In the early days, this took the form of a contract with some of the leading 
merchants, assuring the shipowner of a certain quantity of cargo. Naturally 
a the leading merchants asked for some consideration in return for their obliga- 
tion. They thus secured big commissions and freight rates more favourable 
then than other shippers, who were not contracting. Moreover the shipowner 
was often compelled to buy cargo and sell it at destination. In either case the 
_ other shippers felt themselves placed at a disadvantage. 
Then followed a simpler and more economical practice which gave equality 

_ to the shippers great and small. The shipowner allowed to the shipper a dis- 
- count or rebate of say 10 per cent which was returned to the shipper if he sent 
__ by the line all his shipments of goods of the kind that the line catered for. The 
amount of rebate in relation to the value of the goods was small, and the total 
rebates in suspense would be also small in relation to the consequences to the 
shipowner resulting from diversion of the traffic from the line. Where two or 
more lines served the same ports the convenience of the shipper was met by 
_ broadening the basis so as to give the shipper the facilities of both or all lines. 

i Manufacturers and merchants, like shipowners, are human, and are there- 
fore apt to want the best of both worlds. It is their right to ask the full market 
price for their goods, and to make a constant effort to find the cheapest form 
of production and transport. / 
_ Notwithstanding the shipper’s desire for stability, equality of rates, regu- 
larity of shipment and excellence of service; if a newcomer, in an attempt to 
establish himself in the trade, cuts rates irrespective of cost, the individual 
‘shipper is apt to take advantage of the lower rate, when offering, while still 
expecting the established lines to carry his goods on the days when the under- 
cutting line has no sailing. In short, even though the established lines are 
making a loss, they are asked to reduce their rates, or alternatively assist in 
_ their own undoing by providing alternate sailings to supplement the newcomer’s 
- inadequate and restricted service. The same shipper will be quite ready to 
admit, indeed to insist, that the higher class ship, frequently of service, speed 
and so on, and even stability and uniformity of rates, are of great importance 
to the traders as a whole, but in his particular case, he feels justified in taking 
dvantage of the opportunity of the lower freight. He considers it is the func- 
tion of the shipowners themselves to take such steps as they find necessary to 
maintain their services. 

Those who are in touch with shipping understand the reasonableness of° 
he action, which Liner Companies take, to maintain their position in the trade. 

ose more remote are apt to appeal to their Government for assistance to 
ure freight reductions by interference. All such representations are on the 
umption that the freights charged are unreasonable. 

i (Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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It has recently been alleged, though not I think, through any responsibl 
body of commercial men, that the Liner Companies form one gigantic worl 
combine of which the North Atlantic Conference is only a part. It is manifest 
to anyone who is in touch with shipowners and shipping that this is untrue, and 
indeed impossible. Perusal of the reports of the committees which have sat 
upon the question of conferences and freights, must make this equally clear. 

It has been well said that conferences are due not to a world combination — 
but to a world condition. Trade calls for the benefits to which I have referred 
and insists upon their being given as far as possible. In the great tramp trade — 
the greatest centre for chartering steamers is the Baltic Exchange in London. 
where ship brokers representing shipowners and merchants from all over the 
world meet daily and discuss market conditions and arrange freight contracts. - 
In constant conversations, brokers for merchants exchange ideas among them- 
selves. The merchant dosen’t want to give more than he need, the shipowner 
doesn’t want to take less than he need. In their case, the freights are dictated 
simply by the law of supply and demand, and success as a ship broker depends — 
largely upon being able to prophesy in what market there is likely to be the 
greatest shortage, as well as upon his skill as a negotiator. The fluctuations 
are great from day to day, from month to month and from year to year. 

The shipper by liner does not want the instability of tramp freights. He — 
could not contemplate haggling daily for freight on his goods, and if he did 
the trouble and expense falling upon him both directly and indirectly through 
the freight would be considerable. Just imagine what would be the position of 
shipowner or agent in Montreal if he had to haggle each day with every one of 
his liner shippers; how enormously he would have to increase his office staff 
with men of the first order, yet it is a comparatively simple thing to charter 
one tramp steamer perhaps carrying as great a quantity of cargo. i 

‘The need for Conferences has been abundantly proved by the fact that’ — 
those who control merchant fleets of Canada, Australia and United States, have 
found it essential in the interests of their shippers to confer as to rates. Con- 
ference would be useless alike to the shipowner and his customer unless all the 
‘lines: adhered to the rates considered to be justified, until they have recon- 
sidered the matter in the light of changed circumstances. If the Lines are to 
serve their customers as well as themselves they must also pay regard to the ~ 
sailing dates of each other’s ships, in the same trade. In some cases it has 
been found necessary to agree with some precision the quantity of tonnage as 
well as sailing dates, but I understand this is not the case in the Canadian trade, 
shipowners being entirely free to put on any number of ships or sailings and 
to compete among themselves freely for cargoes. og 

An example of the need for conference has been convincingly shown as a 
result of the Immigration Restriction Policy of the United States of America. 
Here we had the ridiculous spectacle of ships racing across the Atlantic to 
land their emigrant passengers at dawn on the first of the month. Such action 
obviously alike embarrassing to the United States officials and the Shipping 
Companies, and terribly wasteful, and without the co-operation of the appro- 
priate conference it is not easy to see how the problem could have been solved. 

One of the advantages of conferences is the limitation to a reasonable 
figure of expenditure on the middleman, brokerages being limited, and in the 
case of passengers, the number of passenger agents, as well as the commissions 
payable to them. 


{ 


Discrimination——This word has been much abused. In the language of 
national tariffs, it is used to mean a burden deliberately put on one country to 
place it at a disadvantage as compared with another. It is surprising to find 
this specific charge being made against commercial men. The Lines have 
given careful consideration to all the freight and passenger differences, which 
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0 feet suggested, and they will be able to speak as to the facts, but I should 
e to draw attention to a curious inconsistency, in the point of view of critics 
é e shipowners. They demand the most perfect equality and correspondence 
n favour of their goods or commodity, yet see in the conferences, which are 
‘the only means of securing such equality and correspondence, evidence of one 
uige combine. 

- A moment’s consideration must show the essential necessity for con- 
ferences embracing something more than the trade between one port of export 
-and one of import, and that regard should be had to the need for fair balancing 
of rates as between neighbouring and competing routes. 

Notwithstanding every care to see that rates correspond as nearly as 
possible, there are essential difficulties and differences which neither shipowner 
nor Government official can possibly overcome. For instance, from time to time 
_ there are and always will be rate wars. Before the war, except during unsettled 

periods, conference rates outward from the United Kingdom and Continent were 
the same, notwithstanding that port expenses were somewhat lower on the Con- 
_tinent than i in the United Kingdom, and in recent years serious difficulties have 
been created by the exchanges, as well as by the ruinous rate cutting competition 
. on the part of the Continental Lines against the British Lines. The exchange 

- differences have given immense benefits to some Continental Lines in reducing, 

if not wiping off debentures, and reducing running expenses, while freight was 
DE astuialy collected in the same trade in the same coin. They are not only fight- 
ing against the British lines, but they are also competing intensely among them- 


selves. : 
ae be By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 

-  Q. What do you mean by “ exchanges ”?—A. The money. With’ the franc 
| depreciating to the extent it has, and the mark going to the vanishing point, 
Othe foreign ship owners were put at a great advantage as compared with the 
British owners. To this day the wages in Germany are approximately one-half 
_ of the British wages. That is a result, an aftermath of the exchange position. 
_ The French advantage is also great. I hope to be receiving very accurate 
information shortly of the wages in Great Britain as compared with Con- 
- tinental countries, and as soon as I receive it, of course it will be at your dis- 
posal. We have been preparing that and a great deal of other information 
for the enquiry which is now sitting in England. 

a Many of the Continental Companies have been given material financial 
< assistance by their Governments. Even now, wages on Continental steamers are | 
very considerably below the British, and the port charges and loading and dis- 
charging expenses are much lower on the Continent. 

During the last two years, Sir Frederick Lewis has devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to securing reduced dock charges in England, and better 
‘ facilities. I have here a report of the Committee of which he is Chairman. 

_ According” to these figures the ‘average total of port disbursements including 
both charges and expenses of handling cargo was 67 per cent higher at UK. 
ports and ‘that difference has since been increased. 
___ I have the same sort of thing in another form here, and perhaps the com- 
mittee will bear in mind that I drew their attention to the fact that in this Gulf 
Line statement, 100 days I think it was, 105 days of freight earnings had been 
_ absorbed by the costs of loading and discharging, and 49 days by port charges; 
hat is over 150 days out of the 860. This is the comparative cost of discharging 
000 freight tons of cargo at United Kingdom and Continental ports, front 
eamers of 5,000 tons net register. The most extreme difference here is between 
ntwerp, where the total of cargo charges and port charges amounts to Is. 10d. 
ton, whereas in London the corresponding charge is 6s. 10d. The others vary 
pwards and downwards. London, as I said before, 6s. 10d.; Dundee, 5s. 8d.; 
Hamburg, 4s. 7jd.; Rotterdam, 3s. 8d.; and Antwerp, Is. 10d. 
d {Mr, H. M. Cleminson,] 
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Credit should be given, I think, to the Canadian Lines to prohibit differen- 
tials. I think that is what is called “ discrimination.” How a Government 
could in such a matter succeed 7 


By Sir Henry Drayton: , y 

Q. My memory may be wrong, but I thought it was also suggested—I know | 
I suggested it—that there should also be control over a maximum rate.—A, 
Your memory is correct, but the Committee came to the conclusion that it was ‘ 
not desirable. What they did do was recommend a fair investigation, and that — 
is why the Imperial Shipping Committee was set up. 1 a 

Q. That was to enquire into the feasibility of that maximum rate, was it 
not?—A. I do not think so; I understood that they felt that control of rates a 
was not practical nor desirable, but what they do recommend, certainly, is the — 
other. They unfortunately have not dealt with a very important particular. Of — 
course, they had a tremendous mass of. material before them; they had no © 
special reference to deal with freight; that is not even mentioned in the reference. — 
They determined that carefully, but they deliberately refrained from speaking — 
of it in their report. . a 

No credit is given by Mr. Preston to the Canadian Lines for maintaining ~ 
their freight rates between the United Kingdom and Canada on a par with those — 
in U.K. and U.S.A. ports, notwithstanding the extra cost of insurance which must — 
be paid by the shipowner in one way or another. ie 

While I understand it has not yet been possible to secure an absolute parity _ 
between North Atlantic ports and United Kingdom ports, as compared with the — 
Continent, when the Committee comes to consider this question, it will be neces- 
sary to observe that a large proportion of the rates to the Continent are higher 
than to the United Kingdom. ' 

The only legal power to control freights suggested by the Dominions Royal _ 
Commission was one to prohibit differentials. How a Government could in such 
a matter, succeed, where the shipowners fail, I am at a loss to understand. 

It is the ambition of every shipowner, and the shipowners of every nation, 
to increase their share of the carrying trade. Continental shipowners naturally 
wish to increase their share of the trade from the Continent. They would natur- 
ally be glad if the British ships were withdrawn. a 

Let us suppose they begin rate cutting. The British owners in the trade 
‘must either meet the rates or get out. They do their best to meet the rate, and 
a differential results. The United Kingdom exporter naturally does not like it 
any more than the shipowner does, and if he is out of touch with the shipowner, 
he may call it “Discrimination,” and ask for Government interference. What 
Government is to do the controlling? Shall Germany under some international 
arrangement compel her shipowners to increase their freights? It is clearly un- 
thinkable. Shall Great Britain 

(a) Order the British shipowner to increase his continental freights, or 

(b) Reduce his United Kingdom freights? . 
Perhaps the committee will pay special attention to this, because it is a very 
real difficulty, and the curious thing to me is that the shipowner worries more 
about this than anybody. It is a thing that much more vitally interests him 
than any merchant, it is the most difficult problem he has to face. Nothing 
~ would please and assist the Continental shipowner more than that the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain should do either. 

Under the first alternative, the Continental shipowner would cream the 
traffic, and soon oust the British shipowner. That would be inevitable. Mr. — 
_ Atwater asks me to elaborate that. Let us imagine the standard freight from 
Antwerp to India and the standard freight from London to India. A foreign — 
line wants to get the British shipowner out. They say, “You stick to your _ 
country and we will stick to ours”. I say Antwerp; I should say Hamburg, . 
but the Germans regard Antwerp as a port in Germany, anyway. The German 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] ue 
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“T will cut the rate to 25 shillings, and the British owner is compelled to 
ge either 25 shillings, or lose the cargo. If he loses the cargo his ships 
p sailing, and he has not the business. Obviously under no international 
rrangement would Germany be willing to prevent her shipowners competing 
under these conditions. Supposing England said to the British shipowner, 
“This is yery bad; it means a German merchant can ship his goods to India 
at a rate of 25 shillings, and a British merchant from London at 30 shillings. 
You must not do that; it is a moral question. You must not charge a German 
less than an Englishman.” So the shipowner says, “What will I do?” The 
Government says, “It will save my face if you charge 30 shillings in Antwerp, 
but it will not help the British merchant”. The shipowner says, “Very well 
- then, you have to cut your rate in England.” What is the result of that? The 
_ German shipowner is losing five shillings a ton for every ton he takes. It may 
be a dead loss of five shillings a ton; in recent years it has been and it would 
be now. As a result of the action of the British Government, the British ship- 
owner is compelled to lose ten shillings for every five shillings the German 
shipowner loses. What would be better for the German shipowner than for the 
British Government to say that? 


2 OS 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


: Q. Of course, that percentage would depend upon the volume of trade?— 
_ A. Exactly. The great thing is to understand the idea. 


ee Sir Henry Drayton: The multiple would represent just simply the ad- 
ditional business to be carried by England at the lower rate. 


i Mr. Montcome_ry, K.C.: I do not know whether Mr. Cleminson has made it 
clear what a large proportion of British shipping is other than from British 
_ ports. The large proportion is neither from nor to British ports. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Oh yes, we know that. 


The Witness: I should be glad to give you particulars of that. The 
committee must recognize that at the present moment.the competition between 
_Britisher and foreigner is entirely centered on the continental ports. Their 
_ first step is to try and get the majority of their own trade. Their next step, 
_ if they are successful—and I should be almost sorry to tell you the extent to 
which they have been successful in recent years—would be to come into our 
ports. They were doing so before the war, and they are doing so today, and 
they would carry the war into our ports. I dare say you remember—however, 
_ Ihave referred to that already, but their policy naturally is to first of all clean 
up their own ports, and then leave their ports to try and oust us out of our own 
: trade. I can assure the committee on that point. That question is one of 
a the most difficult the shipowners have to face, and it is clear to me at any rate 
_ that no Government could help us. A government by interfering could do us 
- a great deal of harm, could make it impossible for us to compete, to maintain 
and hold our own, but they could not help us. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What you are conveying now is that they can operate so much cheaper 
than you can compete with them?—A. That is a different question. I was 
assuming for the purposes of that argument that the costs of operation were the 
‘same. The fact that their operating charges are less makes it still more difficult 
or us to maintain our own position. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You were really merely referring to the competitive situation which 
as developed, irrespective of costs?—A. Quite so, sir. There are two points 
f view; there might be rate cutting, or might be essential differences in charges. 
f course, if on the trade, say, between here and the United Kingdom we could 
uce the dock charges materially, that would make it possible, apart from 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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the rate cutting, to charge the same rates without being out of pocket, | 
_ shipowners have, for many years, when the rates were equal, had to bear : 


burden of the extra dock charges themselves. 4 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 

Q. That is a matter for Government action?—A. I do not know what k 

of a government you have; we have not a government which gives us mue 
help. There the government is demanding increased and greater accommoda 
tion on different classes of boats. Take the cattle boats for instance; they m 
be fitted up almost like liners; they must have lavatories and salons, and wh 
table cloths. If not, they say we are not human, and when a ship goes dow 
you must have special divisions, and life boats and life belts, and all the rest 
of it. And yet when we go to them, they treat us as if we were disreputable 
people who had to be made to toe the line. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. And we have to pay for it?—A. You have to pay for it, and you do no 
‘like paying for it. In the olden days emigrants used to be brought here by th 
boats which took the cattle out, and I can well imagine under certain conditions 
the Daily Mail coming out with a circular saying: ‘‘ Canadian emigrants treate 
like cattle’. Under our regulations, ‘it is not possible for us to do that. Mr 
Cairns will tell you how impossible it is to carry on his business with his ship 
at the present time. Imagine that here (indicating) is the deck space; they were — 
allowed to put cattle on that part of the space (indicating), and waste the rest 
That is a difficulty as regards the Government, and I should not like to hold ~ 
up to the shippers of Canada any prospects of help from our Government. I — 
_may have covered some of this ground here, but if so please bear with me. Sup- — 
posing the differential or so-called discrimination is due to exchange differences _ 
or wage differences. We know how powerless the Government is to cope with © 
exchange difficulties of another country. If the cause is heavier dock charges 
will the Government order labour charges in the United Kingdom ports to be 
_ reduced? Or suppose the cause is an economic one, such as every business, even 
the railway business must take into account, for example, the load factor. Is © 
the Government in these cases to disregard essential considerations? Such 
powers of control would be utterly futile, and must remain a dead letter if put 
on any statute book, or if any attempt were made to exercise them, nothing but — 
harm could result. A power of investigation such as has been given to the © 
Imperial Shipping Committee by the governments of the Empire is quite a 
different thing. They can at least after investigation, authoritatively advise the 
governments of the Empire of the facts of the problem and rely upon those gov- 
ernments to bring the truth home to critics. ; 
I have got here on\the table a statement in regard to the control stations — 
which, to me, is such a vexed question and so much a matter of regulation with — 
the Chamber of Shipping meeting. In the competition between the German 
lines and the non-German lines, especially the British, the German shipowners 
have an understanding with the German Government officials. Some years 
before, there had been an outbreak, I think it was cholera, in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces, and the German Government said they would not let any person pass~ 
across the frontier unless he had been “vetted” properly by a doctor. They were 
“vetted” by a doctor i: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you explain the meaning of the word “vetted”?—A. Examined. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That was before the regulation treating emigrants as cattle?—A. Yes. 


Then they began to ask to be shown the tickets, and if a ticket was a German 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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1p Habket he was turned hack, 

er 8 not think there is any charge at the present time—at least I do not 
of any—that the change was made at that time due to any action of the © 
orth Atlantic Conference as such. The complaint as to emigrants was rather 
1 ther score; they did not complain as to the high rates. As far as the closed 


antic service. “They made the Continental usihess a losed preserve for the 
rmans. It was pee about by government action, but, as a matter of fact, 


i 


me, Hiatise they aiaeed: a percentage of the Prieta tic traffic to the different 
lines and pooled it. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That was a matter of pooling, but at one time the 
rmans wanted 100 per cent and got it. 


1 Mr, ee cake 0.2 (The Peak Line and the North Ger- 


he reverse. 


Mr. Suaw: “May I ask that the witness proceed so that we can find out. 
situations on these frontier stations? We want to get the whole story. 


The Wirness: It is just as though you had now immigration from Canada 
; England. If the shipowners were making such profits in England, I suppose 
there would be an eastern movement. Supposing the great port “of embarkation 
is New York. The American Lines and the British Lines both go to New 
¥ York and take passengers there. Naturally, if there had been any cholera 
here i in Canada, the American officials would set up a medical station on the 
ntier lines, or the railway junctions, as was done in Germany. When this 
stem was set up in Germany, the doctors were given, by law, the power to 
ist upon looking at the tickets to see if a man was really an immigrant, and 
snot just going to slip into Germany and become a resident of that country. 
That system is all right so far as it is honestly and fairly administered, but 
here is no doubt about the fact that the doctors used to see if the ticket was a 
rman one, and if it was they would pass the man as fit, and if it was not, he 
ght be as fit as a fiddle, and they would not pass him, but would tell him 
t he had to go back to Poland, or wherever it was. That made, a difference 
the immigrants the German Lines could carry. That is one of the things 
that has been set up as evidence of a combination. As I say, you will see it 
a bidden in the Peace Treaty, but the same sort of thing is apt to break out 
ain. Now, the Italian Government thinks it might be a very good thing to 
make an arrangement with the Southern European countries to get control of 
the immigration movement from South Europe, which would certainly give 
them a preference for their Italian ships. First of all, a Conference was called 
ut’ Rome to discuss the question of immigration inspection, and it was then — 
erred to the League of Nations. | S 

_May I, before leaving the subject of the Continental rates, refer to the 


f the matier. Mr. Preston says:— 


¢ Previously however, the combine had so perfected its emigrant 
; port connections on the Continent as to compal mid-European 
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emigrants to take passage by steamship lines operated by the combin 
from the North Sea ports. With the assistance of Mr. Albert Balli 
of the Hamburg America Line, German frontier control stations, 


through which all emigrants from different parts of Kurope were expected 


to travel to reach sea ports, were required to be in possession of steam- 


ship tickets issued by the combined steamships before they were allowed 4 


to pass through these \control stations to the North Sea.” 


This statement is remarkable from two points of view. The true facts are 


equally inconsistent with the charges brought against the Canadian Lines, and — 
his allegation of a world combine. The German control stations, while not — 
originally imposed for an ulterior motive, soon became a means of indirect flag — 
discrimination against the British Lines, who opposed them strongly before the — 


war without success. They are described in Appendix 3 of the report of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding after the war 1918, 
and clauses were expressly included in the Treaty of Peace to prevent similar 
discrimination again. 

The Committee may be interested to see a recent communication to M. 


Thomas, Director General of the League of Nations, drawing his attention to 


the well-grounded fears of the British Lines, that an attempt is even now being 


made to use the League of Nations for the purpose of imposing in South — 
Europe a similar form of indirect, but none the less real flag discrimination ~ 


directed against the British and other non-national lines. I trust that the 


Canadian Government will make every effort in co-operation with the British 4 


Government to frustrate this new danger. : 


Conferences are powerless to exclude a competent and substantial com 


petitor who is determined to establish himself in their trade, provided that — 

there is any call for the service he offers. The number of new Lines, and Lines | 
- re-established since the war is clear proof: As Sir Alan Anderson, ex-President — 

of the Chamber recently observed, the only man who made a corner in shipping | 


was Noah; he went in at the bottom and came out at the top—of Mount Arrarat. 


Therefore in providing services and considering rates, the Liner owner is always — 
alive to the competition among existing Liners in their struggle for a place — 


in the business. There is still intense competition to get the business and the 


more business a man can get, the more powerful his Line will be and the stronger. i 


he will be, and can claim a greater influence, and his interest in the Conference, — 
when it suits him, will be all the stronger. (Reading). The possibility of an 


outside Steamship Line or would-be Line, whether British or foreign, entering 
the trade, the tramp as regards cargoes suitable for shipment by tramp, and the 
power of any strong group of shippers who may either feel discontented or may 
otherwise be led to promote or support a new line. 

You have a very interesting example of that in the tramp trades from 


England where tramps take coal out and grain home. If anything happens to — 
the coal trade so as to restrict the supply of coal, so that the ships have to go 


empty, you will find that the rates on coal/will have a tendency to go down, 


because there is a great deal of competition for the few freights available. On — 


the other hand, the freights on the trip home must go up, otherwise the ships 
would not go into that tradé. There is always a balance. You might mention 
on the Baltic, to a man whom you happened to meet, this subject, and ask him 


how freights are, and he will say: “ Oh, coal freights are down and grain is up” )4 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. What do you mean by the “ Baltic’? © 
The Cuatrman: The Baltic Exchange. 


The Witness: That is the Baltic Exchange, where the question of rates is _ 


discussed, and ships are re-chartered, and if you meet a shipowner and ask him 
{[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] ; 
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ghts are, he vill tell you with pleasure that the grain freights are up, 

1 probably also tell you that some other freights are down. Supposing 
ate is 10 shillings home. If you have to take 8 shillings out, you will have 
et 12 shillings home, but if you paid 10 shillings out, you may find that you 
only get 8 shillings home, and while things may look rosy, they are not 
ays as rosy as they look, so it shows how the shipowner has to send his 
ps out and home. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Does the same thing apply to Liners?—A. Equally, all around. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. The liners do not change, but the tramps do?—A. No, but the liner 
rates depend upon these things essentially. If, for instance, a boat coming to 
Canada would be full, you would certainly get a lower rate. The shipowner 
would not stop you from getting a lower rate. He is utterly powerless to govern. 
the law of supply and demand. The rate generally depends upon the cost of 
work done, that is, the buying of the ship, the sending of it to and fro across the 
ocean, etc. Now, if rates are paid in an apparently open market, the tramp 
anager, of whom my friend, (Mr. Symington) speaks, will vary the rate, and 
you will find in bad times it is a question of whether the cost is going to be 
greater to stay in port or go out of port. It may cost £300 a-month for him to 
ay in port, so if he can see a chance of breaking even by sending his ship 
sea, or carrying grain home, from here or any place else, he will do it, so as 
o minimize his loss. The same thing does, in fact, apply to liners. They are 
governed by the law of supply and demand, but it does not come to them imme- 
diately; a fall will come slower, and the rise will come slower. I remember 
when I first went into the shipping business as a shipping lawyer, talking with 
one of the Directors of a Line trading between London and Holland, and i said: 
“T am glad to see that things are better now,’ and he said:*" It does not help— 
us much,” and I said: ‘“ But how about the tramps?” and he said: ‘Well, they 
will quickly respond to good times, and respond equally quickly to bad times”. 


By the Chairman: > \ 


Q. In your long experience, have you ever known a period where a ship- 
owner said he was making money?—A. That a shipowner was making money? 
oO) Yes?,—A® Yes. I think they admit it whenever there is a peak time. 
The shipping trade prosperity goes in cycles of seven or ten years, and about 
three out of every ten years there is a scarcity of tonnage, and that naturally 
sends the freight up; it is something to compensate for the bad times he had 
faced. 
 Q. Are they now in the lean seven years?—A. At the present time, yes, 
because, you see, the thing that matters to the shipowners is the profits, and if. 
m his expenses are so high as to eat up all his freight, then it is a lean year. I 
think it is essential for the prosperity of the world that working costs must come 
down, but the costs will always be tossed on to the consumer. It is only the 
srofit which the shipowner can keep in his pocket which helps him out. 
_ Sir Eugene Fiser: The reason I asked you the difference between the tramp 
and the Liner was that your statement does not agree with the statement made 
y the shipowners themselves. They recognize a difference between a tramp 
nd the liner. 
The Witness: I am dealing with essentials. As I say, the liner can and 
ust keep things more steady. It is something like this—(the witness indicated 
drawing two wavy lines crossing and recrossing each other, varying in dis- 
ce from the point of contact to a space of approximately three-quarters of 
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an inch)— There are fluctuations up and down, and they have considerab 
variations. (Read). 
(Reads) : os 


The general level of freights which can be charged depends primarily upon 
the cost of rendering the service. If full cargoes are available both ways, then 
the freight can be better spread, and will pro tanto be less per unit of cargo. 
Owing to the very nature of the liner business the curve of freight levels are more 
regular, so that in good years the peak is not so high, and in bad years not — 
so low, apart from rate wars, as would be the case of the tramp. The years i” 
1911, 1912 and beginning of 1913 were peak years in shipping, while the previous — 
years 1904-11, unfortunately a much longer period, were years of depression. 

The following is a paragraph in the report of a Committee of the Chamber — 
of Shipping, and the Liverpool Steamship Owners Association, on Trade after 


“From 1904 until 1911 the shipping industry ‘passed through a period 
of great depression. There had been over building in the years following 
on the high freights of 1899 and 1900, and the international trade of the 
world, which had been increasing from 1904 to 1907, showed a serious 
falling off in 1908. i 
“In consequence freights fell to a point at which they did not cover 
working expenses, even without taking depreciation into account. The ~ 
financial position of the British Mercantile Marine was causing the — 
gravest anxiety; dividends were being passed by shipping companies of — 
the highest standing; and in many instances accumulations of loss were — 
being written off by the reduction of share capital. It became almost — 
impossible to find new capital for ship building, and ships and shares in 
the shipping companies could only be realized at heavy loss. The output 
of new tonnage fell nearly 50 per cent. between 1908 and 1910. From ~ 
1908 the international trade of the world steadily increased and freights — 
advanced, and in 1911 the new tonnage built in this country was more 
than double that put into commission in 1908, and this rate of building — 
was maintained in 1912 and 1913.” a 


I remember at that time being instructed by shipping plants, when drawing 
their wills to make powerful investments in industrials, but to disregard shipping 
shares. 


By Mr. McMaster: 

Q. Those were the men who made money out of ships?—A. Yes. " 
(Reads) : | a 
I am told it is largely the Freight Managers who attend the Conference 
meetings. These gentlemen themselves or through the representatives of the 
Company, are in fact in close touch with the shippers. See for instance, a — 
letter from the Organ Manufacturer, who says that the Line’s representative — 
called upon him weekly. The freight Manager is concerned to fill his ship 
and is therefore a powerful advocate for low freights, with a view to securing 
more cargo, and this applies to every kind of commodity, by no means excluding _ 
articles of high value. He will quickly propose reductions if he thinks thereby — 
there is any chance of increasing the quantity of cargo. , 
Neither the Commission on Shipping Rings, the Dominions Royal Com- — 
mission nor the Imperial Shipping Committee, have recommended control of _ 
freights. The strong recommendation of all these bodies was the formation of _ 
Shippers Associations, discussing with them from time to time with the power 
to call for investigation. P 
I am convinced that control of freights is i i i ip 

Be fie diitercate oF the SAE ghts is impracticable and undesirable 
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ere is nothing more fluid in the whole of commerce than shipping. 

_ Of the 60,000,000 tons of world shipping the major part is generally under- 
ood to be tramp shipping. It is the function of the tramp ship to move 
omptly to those markets where there is the strongest demand as evidenced 
by the highest freight offering. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What trade is this?—A. It is generally conceded that 60 per cent. of 
the shipping of the world is tramp shipping, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
calculate exactly. I had a list of the various periods in the different countries 
and I was taking French liners and Norwegian liners and so on but it is not 
satisfactory at all. I should think it is safe to say half of it is tramp tonnage, 
_ but no one can know precisely. Tramp shipping is not confined to one trade, 
neither are liners. You could not use a tramp ship economically in the Plate 
trade nor, vice versa, a liner which is built for the Plate trade. During the 
. War the Government had to make special terms. If a ship was built for the 
South African or South American trade they had to give a spout! indemnity 
se the North Atlantic trade. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


ie Q. When you say you are Secretary of the Committee, what Committee? 
; Sebmmnitter of what?—A. It is a Committee which co- -ordinates with the com- 
- mercial interests of the country on the question of dock charges. 

_ Q. Who appoints the committee? Is it a government committee or a 
- committee of the Chamber of Commerce?—-A. With the Chamber of Commerce, 
merchants, manufacturers and shipowners together, negotiating jointly. Now, 
we had the same difficulty as the dock companies regarding shipowners. We 
cannot say “ you are badly managed.”’ They say to us “ we have to pay labour 
charges. We cannot reduce our charges at the docks.” (Reads): 

o A material proportion of liner tonnage can be operated in almost any 
market where the demand calls and better freights offer. I need hardly dis- 
_ cuss the evils of {international control of freights, for international control is 
impracticable. Both the Commission on Rings andthe Dominions Royal 
- Commission after exhaustive examination, came to the conclusion that British 
_ Empire control was impracticable. | 

e What would be the result of any attempt at local control? We know that 
though there is general stability of liner rates throughout the year, there are 
differences of working expenses, volume of cargo, and so on. 


By Mr. McKay: 


_-Q. “ General stability of liner rates”’, is that not confined to what you call 
_ “package rates”?—A. You get greater stability there? 

Q. Supposing the liner carries wheat, are those fixed rates?—A. Any con- 
trol they have over rates is practically nil, in the case of grain. 

fe (Reads): Let us assume that no complaint or attempt to fix freights would 
be made in years of low freights, but a time comes, every seven or ten years, 
when demand exceeds supply and local freight control is imposed. The tramps 
_ would naturally graduate from the restricted area and according to the strength 
of demand, cargo liner tonnage will tend to follow, leaving a shortage of tonnage 


cs the restricted area. 


: By Hon, Mr. McMurray: 


Q. What do you mean by the restricted area?—-A. The area on restricted 
Beciuhts, 


By Hon. Mr, McMurray: 


‘-Q. If controlled?—A. Yes. 


926—34 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Your point of view would be, supposing we put in rate control in Cana 
and they do not in the States and the boats can make more money out of N 
York, there is no law to compel you to run out of Montreal?—A. That is right 
If you were willing to give them a monopoly on certain lines, on ‘tramp ship 
on long term freight, I dare say you would find plenty ship owners would mak 
it but I do not think you would find it would pay in the long run. (Reads) : 
Shippers would find a less frequent service and shutting out of their cargoes 
Shipowners would have to pick and choose, and the result would be a stron: 
pressure from the cargo interests to get rid of the control, and leave freights 
open once more. If, however, the freight- control were maintained, investor : 
would be unwilling to employ their capital and savings in a trade which was - 
- going to impose all the disadvantages of bad times without the compensation — 
which they are entitled to expect from the good times, and the State would be | 
forced to adopt the alternative of conferring a monopoly. x 
But if it be suggested that the control be confined to particular articles, 
what is the answer? It is, first, that the shipowner has an interest only second 
to the shipper in fixing freights which are equitable, having regard to relevant — 
circumstances. Shippers are not slow to ask for reductions, and the shipowner 
is only too anxious to be advised of all considerations of market and otherwise 
Would the Government be more competent to fix a sound rate? The Govern 
ment could not order other shippers to pay more in the way of compensation, 
yet if they reduced the rate, they much indirectly force up other rates, or 
create a situation exactly comparable to that to which I have drawn attention, 
as a result of restricting rates in general. ea 
Perhaps every country has received a lesson on the evil, consequences of © 
artificial control. Control during the war was necessary, but none the less — 
evil. To-day in England, rents are still controlled and houses are therefore 
still short, and the problem still an acute one, creating distributing factors in” 
the labour market, as well as embarrassment to the Government, and a heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. We saw its effect in shipping when the controlled rate 
for British ships was 12/6; for neutral ships, who were coerced by our local — 
control, 35/—, while the free ship could secure, if I remember right, up to 70/—. 
Again I would say that a power of investigation is an altogether different 
matter provided it be vested in a competent, impartial and non-political body. 
Canada and the other Dominions have shown their wisdom in giving effect to 
this recommendation of the Dominions Royal Commission, and the Commission 
on Shipping Rings, by setting up the Imperial Shipping Committee. 
The whole assumption upon which the Canadian Government’s proposal to 
take: action With a view to controlling freights, is that the present freights are 
unreasonably high. If therefore, an examination of the voyage accounts proves” 
‘conclusively that the shipowners are getting’ no return on their capital the 
assumption will have been disposed of, and it can hardly be alleged that the — 

Conferences have been responsible for unreasonably high freights; indeed it. 
must be manifest that the Conferences have not even the power to maintain 
freights at an unreasonably high figure No business man would be ‘willing to 
sell his products at a loss if he could help it. 
I had some other pages underneath but that is the end of my statement. . 1 
would just like to say one more thing before I sit down, and that is as I said 
last, of course, I know conferences are depended upon market conditions, but 
as I said, the most speaking proof of that fact is that shipowners to-day cannot 
get freights which cover depreciation and give them any interest on their capital. 
I suppose that conferences have never been stronger than they are today. They 
have been with us for fifty years and if you trace back in the history of shipping 
you will find that if there is an upward movement in the line rate it goes up on 


the tramp rate. It goes up or down. In a letter from the Canadian National 
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, On ine point I see, thins they say in their letter published by 
ing Committee Limited. 


as common sense business men and realizing the problem in 
front of steamship interests admit that ocean rates are as a rule based 

upon what the traffic will bear, guided to a more or less extent on the 
average rate per ton for a full Babi and if Canadian Atlantic ports can 
stand a ae ate all well and good.” 


ae “With  ocet to the spread between Ocean Rates on wheat and flour, 
_ it is impossible for us to attempt to give you any figures of cost which 
might. be used as a basis towards arriving at what would be a fair cost, but 
-.we wish to go on record that the Canadian Millers do not wish the 
steamship lines to carry any commodity at less than cost, and we would 
e Mke to feel at all times that the steamship companies are making a fair 
| profit on commodities that, they are handling for the millers.” 


et. ie the point of view of the witnesses who are here will satisfy you that 

the shipowners are not making the profit as claimed, if an account be taken of 
depreciation. I will not anticipate the figures because T do not know them. They 
e worked out by the accountants and they will be presented to you. 


; By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
-Q. What are the relations between the different conferences and the Cham- 


de here will have a Miller and the Miller may have some joint selling arrange- 
nent, or may discuss prices and the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
! cht have heard gossip about the rates but that is all. You could not rely on 
the information he gave you. 


Ay McMaster: Mr. Symington, I think Be aehy you Ww rould wish to ques~ 


x back at, SIX ores 
Mr. McMaster: Six fifty-five. - 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


es Q. Mr. Cleminson, you I understand, are the Secretary of the Chamber of 
ommerce, you are the General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping?—A. That 


_ And a paid official?—A. That is right. 
. How long have you been in that position?—A. Since 1916. 
. Before that you were one of those humble people called solicitors?—A. 


‘You have had no experience as a ship operator?—A. No. 

~Q. You have had no experience as a member of a shipping conference or a 
mbine?—A. No. 

 Q. So that the information you have is based upon what you state in this 
uper and there are a lot of opinions in it and also based upon the fact that you 
e a shipper of goods?—A. No, they are no more based on actual experience 
2an the views of an economist are when he writes on economics. 

_ Q. Then you gave what you term a definition of a combine as outlined in 
e Criminal Code? If you will look at it you will see that the definition is that 
everybody is guilty of an indictable offence who conspires, combines, agrees and 
arranges to do certain things?—A. It says “who is guilty of an offence to com- 
ine, to unduly limit.” 
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/ j he: 
Q. “Everyone is guilty who conspires, combines, agrees, arranges to 
certain things?—A. There is no definition of the word “combines.” Ae 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: If you want a definition, you will get it right in 
_the Combines Investigation Act. 4 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I was pointing out that when he refers the com- 
- mittee to the definition of a combine, it has not anything to do with the real 
definition of a combine. 
The Witness: This contemplates various things, combinations, agreements ;. 
and arrangements. 4 
The Carman: You are not here on a criminal charge, but what I am 
pointing out to you is that you may clear your mind of this before the com- — 
mittee; there is no definition of a combine in what you have given the com- — 
mittee. : 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is merely the definition of an illegal combine, — 
within the meaning of the Criminal Code. i 


The Wrrness: I was trying to get at what you meant by the use of the 
word “combine”. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Will you, from your experience, tell us the difference between a con- — 
ference and a combine?——-A. In England, we speak about a combine when people 
try to get control of all sources of supply, and do it especially by fusing their — 
capital and so on, so that some person at the top can say this or that shall be | 
done. \ 

Q. Would you follow me this far, that if the liner owners conferred or met 
the shippers! and arranged about rates, that that would be a conference?—A. If 
they met the shipper? 

Q. If the shipowners and the shippers met together about rates, that that 
would be a conference in the strict meaning of the term?—A. It is not the steam- 
ship companies or the rate companies i 
. Q. If you would answer the questions, I think we would get along faster. 

Would you say that if the shipowners met the shippers and discussed rates, that 
that would be a conference?—A. Yes, just as truly as if I went and saw counsel 
in England; that is called a conference, but I would have to pay a fee. 

Q. But if the shipowners themselves met and fixed rates, would you call 
that a conference or is it something different?—A. That is not at all what we call 
a conference. 

Q. I am objecting to your terminology, just as you are objecting to mine. 
I would suggest to you that where rates are fixed by conferences between the 
people who are going to charge them and the people who pay them, that that is 
a conference, but that if the rates are fixed entirely by the people who are going 
to charge them, that is a combine——A. Your suggestion would be I would 
assume that the other was more of a combine, because you get a group of ship- 
owners and shippers agreeing that these rates should be not only charged but 
paid. There is a combination still. : 

Q. You would not agree with me that there is a difference between a con- 
ference of people who are going to charge and people who ar going to pay, and 
a conference between only those who are going to charge?—A. It does not seen 
to me that it helps very much to discuss words. 

Q. You were objecting to the words. It seems to me that is a combine, in. 
the strict sense of the word. I ask you to question, that if the people who are 
going to charge meet and fix the rates, that is a combination of shipowners fixing 
rates. ‘Is that right?—A. You should send to McGill University to get an 
answer to that. 
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Q. You prefer not to answer. Then you referred to an economist, that 
were giving this evidence or opinion as though you were an economist. 


itted to meet and fix rates without any measure of control a aieoeven? Do 
you say that is a sound economic principle?—A. According to the report I have 
ead, the point of view of the shipowner is a very proper one. If they do not do 
it they ought to be ordered to do it, so they could give every measure of stability 
d uniformity which the Canadian public wants. 

Q. I am not discussing that feature at all. I am asking you a question, you 
see. I am asking whether you stated as an economist, whether or not it is a 
sound economic principle in your judgment that the people who charge the rates 
should meet and fix them, absolutely free from control—A. I understand that 
n England questions have been raised in regard to pool prices, prices of grain 
There is a very strong agitation by the socialists in England against the system 
_ which they say controls the grain supply. Those of us who believe*in private 
- enterprise have had to make up our minds whether socialism or the doctrine of 
private enterprise is sound, and we know that the system of private enterprise 
itself has an automatic control in matters of this kind, unless you can control 
the source of supply, or, by government assistance, possibly control prices and 
rates. There may be a higher price paid for a short time than would otherwise 

be paid, but not in the long run. 
: Q. You have hardly answered my question, ‘and I think it can be fairly 
answered by yes or no. Do you, as an economist, say it is a good economic 
_ proposition that rates should be fixed by the people who charge them, free of 
all control?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. You say that?—A. I think it is very sound. 
Q. Is it a fact, then, that today there is a great excess of tonnage?—A. 
_ That is true, yes. 

Q. And a great lack of cargo?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a result of which, one would expect that rates would decline appreci- 
Ca ies They have relatively declined very much indeed. 
‘- -Q. I say, as a result of which one would expect it?—A. Not only do we 

- except it, but they have in fact declined. 

Q. One would expect it as a result?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you say they have declined?—A. I say they have, relatively. 

5 ©). Oh, I see Let us leave out the word “relatively”—A. Are you compar- 
_ ing pre-war rates? 

oe Q. I am comparing the last three or four years with the pre-war period. 
’ The rates have not declined, have they?—A. As compared with the pre-war period | 
they are very much greater and the profits very much smaller. 

~Q. As compared with that time, 1913, which you named as one of the big 
years, they have increased very tremendously ?—A. That is true. ‘I think the 
grain rate is much the same. 

Q. That is an open rate, is it not? At least, I understood my learned 
friends to say Tipeats open, but yours are not open conference rates—A. No ~ 
particular rate is open in the same sense the grain rate is, but the general level 
_ is not open; that is fixed by the law of supply and demand for tonnage, other- 
wise obviously the shipper would increase the rates so as to maintain a profit. 
_As between rate and rate, then, the shipowners have to take into consideration 
all the views put before them, the consideration of costs and so forth, and then 
ve to quote a rate which seems to them to be in the interests of both parties. 

Q. That is, whatever they think is the best. It is in the hands of the 
e party?—A. No, it is not. The shippers only wish it were. 

—Q. Coming back to my question, in this shortage of cargo and excess of 
pace which has existed say, during the year 1924, have there been any declines 
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in rates on the North Atlantic, in 1924?—A. I hope not, because of increa 
expenses. 
Q. So that rates in 1924, when there was a plethora of space and a shortage 
of cargo, were a great deal higher than they were in 1913, when there was 
‘shortage of space and an excess of cargo?—-A. I said they were relatively lowe 
Q. I say rates are higher now.—A. The actual rates are higher, and the 
working cost is still higher. ‘ 
Q. I am coming to that point now. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let him come to his point, please. : \ 
Mr. Symrncton, K.C.: But he is lecturing me on this question. - 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You say that the ratio of expenses was higher in 1924 than it was in 
1913, than the rates were in 1924 over 1913?—A. Yes, certainly. A 
Q. Will you give me the figures? I have been. trying to get them?—A. i 
They have been prepared; we have full figures, and another witness will give 
them to you. 
Q. You have not them?—A. No. 
@. You are sure they are higher relatively?—-A. The expenses? ; 
Q. Yes—A. As compared with the freight rates, certainly. I tell you © 
1913 was a big year. The margin left to the shipowner was bigger then than — 
it is today. ; 
cy But that might arise from altogether different conditions. For instance, — 
you have so much space now and so little cargo, and then you had more — 
cargo and less space. You do not know.—A. Yes, I can assure you that that — 
is a fact, but you will have the actual figures before you. i 
Cy). Now, you make the statement that freight rates between the United a 
Kingdom and Canada are on a par with those between the United Kingdom — 
and U.S. ports. Are you speaking of westbound or eastbound traffic?—A. As 
a matter of fact I was speaking of both; that is, between Canada and the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Eastbound and westbound are the same. 
I understand that in certain cases, where some expenses are dealt with differ- 
ently, the rates to Canada are lower than to New York. Canada has an advan- 
tage in that, but otherwise the level of rates is the same. 
Q., Do T understand that is from a switching of the tacnittg ome Other 
witnesses will be able to speak on that. 
Q. You are giving your knowledge and opinion, because I am satisfied — 
from studying it that they are not the same—A. You may find cases where > 
the Canadian shipowner has acted differently in certain cases, but I understand 
the committee is to deal with the whole subject. I am speaking of the general — 
level of rates. a 
Q. You do not deal with flour or grain or anything in particular?—A. Yougs 
are speaking of conference rates, are you not? ; 
Q. Yes.-A. You know the flour rate, and evidence will be put ales you, — 
I am told, that the flour rate charged by the liner is lower than the tramp rate, © 
for reasons which they can give you. Therefore, there is no necessary corre- \ 
spondence between the rates on flour. oy 
Q. You know that the rates on flour were lower from the United States 
than from Canada. We are discussing the same thing now.—A. You were — 
discussing conference rates. re 
Q. Conference rates. I mean, have. you studied the subject, when, you 
make that statement, or are you making a general statement?—A. No.’ Do — 
not let us have a useless discussion. You know there are certain rates on a 
manufactured article, and so on, which are merely called conference rates. 
Then there are certain other rates like grain rates, which are not: called con- 


ference rates. It is true that the liner people have to make up their minds each 
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hat they are to charge to carry the goods, but they are not called con- 
rates, and I am speaking of those conference rates against which a 
iplaint has been made. 
Q. That is exactly what I am speaking of, and I am suggesting that there 
is or was a difference in the conference rate on flour, and therefore the rates 
re not the same.—A. I am told there is no difference in the rate. Have we not 
report upon that? — 
- Q. There is a late report upon that—A. It is not out yet? 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have not seen it yet. 
_ The Cuamman: What Mr. Symington asked the witness was whether 
there had been any difference. 
aa. Mr, SYMINGTON, K.C.: Yes, I used the past tense. 
The Wirness: I did not know you said “had been,” because we know 
_ there has been, and I understand the shipper has been giving the merchants 
1e benefit of the flat rate, and if there is any loss they are going to pocket it. 
Q. And you know, do you not, that in the United States there is a differ- 
ial between grain and flour to and from Canadian ports—or did you know 
co Yes, I have heard of the differential, but I would like to see the — 
_ Q.' You know it exists? You know there is a differential which the United 
States ports insist upon, a five-cent. differential in favour of grain over flour, 
-and no differential in Canada? You know that to be a fact?—A. Yes, that is 
ht. I think that has been under consideration by every shipping company. 
Q. Now, I suppose in this statement here, from something you have said, 
that you are giving the view of the shipowners?—A. I am doing my best to 
reflect the shipowners’ view, yes. : a 
Q. In your report, the only suggestion I find that you make to the Com- 
tee, speaking for the shipowners, isa reiteration of the suggestion that the 
Imperial Shipping Committee should advise the governments of the Empire? 
.. That is right. 
Q. That is the only concrete suggestion you make to the Committee in the 
ort?—A. That is what your own country has asked for. 
 Q. Let us forget that now, and you help us. Can you make any other 
-suggestions?—A. I have none, excepting the suggestion which they themselves 
have made, namely,\that the merchants or the people affected should meet 
the shipowners. That is a perfectly sound suggestion, to my mind. I know 
how they are satisfied in England with that, that they should discuss dock ~ 
rges together like that, and I am sure it satisfied the dock authorities. For 
mple, I will give you an instance of how the whole thing works out. The 
al trade, we will say, is very anxious to get a lower trimming charge, and 
the whole Committee said, “Well, if you are being charged a high-rate, we 
ite agree that you should get it lowered, and we would be glad to stand 
_aside and let you have the facts tried out on that issue, but we, as other traders, 
will make it perfectly clear to the Minister of Transport that if you are being 
charged no more than the relative cost of handling the coal, we shall ask the 
Minister of Transport not to order any decrease in the rates.” Now, it was 
nd that the charge was not too low, having regard to the cost of handling 
coal... 


- By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. Not too low, or not too high?—A. It was not too high; I beg your pardon. 
In a case of this kind I could see great advantages in discussing questions like 
his. Let us take the case of flour. I understand a shipowner to say that 5 
ents is not a big enough differential between grain and flour. I know, as a 
tor who had to deal with cargo claims, what a big difference there is in 
se [Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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the question of cargo from the Thames point of view; I know how difficult i 
is to handle flour, how it receives damp, and becomes spoiled ; on the other — 
hand, I know how easy grain is to’handle; you can pump it in and out like 
water; you may want it for ballast, and you may have a special reason for taking 
it for freight. There is a case where a body representing the whole of the interests 
could discuss matters together, and act perfectly fairly and squarely, as we do 
in that Committee, and you would find instead of particular interests appealing to 
the Government, they would appeal to themselves, and appeal to their own ~ 
common sense. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a 

Q. I suggest to you that the millers in this case did approach the Conference 
on at least two or three occasions, finally got nowhere, and had to deal with the 
Government?—A. Yes, but did they say to the other shippers, “Now, are you~ 
prepared to agree to put up your rates in order that we may have this freight”? _ 
Because, after all, that really is the issue; that is really the issue. They asked 
the shipper whether he would bear the loss, and the shipper said, “No, I would _ 
rather not carry your cargo; I am already losing money and I cannot afford to _ 
‘Jose more than I need,” but if the other interests had said, “We are quite pre- 
pared to bear a bit more,” they would not have had to bear much more to enable 
the miller to get his lower charge. 

Q. These two recommendations which you have suggested have been on the — 
boards for four or five years, have they not? That was mentioned in this Ship- 
ping Ring Reports and Dominion Conference, and you are speaking now for the 
shipowners. What have the shipowners ever done to bring about a remedy in the 
last eight or nine years?—A. There has been real progress. I think the Com- 
- mittee itself gives its account of various associations of that kind which have 
- been formed. I think it gives a list of them 

Q. To meet the Conference?—A. To meet the Conference and discuss 
matters. ree 

Q. The reason I asked that is that in one of the minutes of the Conference _ 
is the statement that a body of shippers in New York requested to meet the 
Conference to discuss the rate, and the Conference said, “Tell them that is a 
matter for each individual Line,” and they saw the Line later, through which 
they shipped. Have you any suggestion that there is any change of heart?—A. 
I am quite sure if, in fact, the real shippers would all agree—I say “real shippers”; 
not merely people who claim, like the Socialist leaders, to represent people whom 
they do not represent—but if the real shippers themselves would meet and have 
a Conference and say, “Let us discuss these rates,” it could be done, and be done 
with advantage. I do not speak from any personal knowledge of the point of 
view of the shippers of Canada on that subject, but from those with whom I~ 
have talked, I think they would be glad to welcome it . 

Q. What is the objection to control by a Conference body?—A. Because] 
believe it is in the worst interest of the trader as well as the shipowners. You _ 
cannot have control without monopoly and neither a tramp shipowner nor a 
liner owner thinks it is desirable. . 

Q. I quite concede that is so, but granting the argument, would that cause 
a monopolistic system in the liner traffic on the Atlantic to and from Canada?— 
A. That is what is called a quasi monopoly already, and you will see how power- 
less it is when the law of supply and demand seems to forbid it. 

Q. We think it keeps them up, but we may be wrong. Even the Shipping 
Ring of the Imperial Conference held that it at least kept them from going down, 
and a minority report said that they seriously kept them up?—A. They slow 
them up and slow them down. la 

Q. After granting all that, what is the objection, apart from the statement 
that you do object to a control? What is the reason for your opinion? —A. My — 


first reason is this. I have never seen business better done by a government than 
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aught but a papal deal of harm, and I am quite sure if the Government inter- 
ed with rates—either particular rates or general rates—they would do harm, 
and if they interfered in the way proposed, I believe they would do more harm 
than anything. 

 Q. You might have a line on this route in competition which faces lower 
rates; what would be the result of that?—A. In America they have forbidden 
fighting ships. I gather that the proposal in Canada is that the Government 
_ should subsidize a line of fighting ships. That would not do good. You cannot 

get stability of rates if you have a line of fighting ships. 

__ Q. Supposing this line, subsidized or otherwise, goes into commission and 
freight rates are lowered 10 per cent: what would be the result on the balance 
of the rates?—A. Let us suppose—— 
Q. Can you not answer that without supposition 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let him answer. It is all opinion evidence anyway. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
“a if the line goes on and a particular rates is lowered 10 per cent by 
_ this new line, what would be the result on freight rates in general between Canada 
and U.K. ports?—A. If this particular line reduced its rate by 10 per cent? 
— --—«Q. - Yes?—A. I take it the Conference Line would have to consider the alter- 
native; either they must meet the rate or hold to their own rate. No one on 
earth can prophesy what they would do. Let us suppose, in the first place, they 
decided they must meet the rate and met the rate indefinitely. The result of that 
sort of action, in the first place, would be this: anyone who had any money to 
invest in England, or in any part of the world—Canada—and who was disposed 
to invest it in shipping would say that the last place to invest it is Canada, and, 
therefore, there would be no capital ready to be invested in Canadian shipping. 
| They would be willing to invest it in any other form of shipping but not Cana- 
_ dian; consequently the lines themselves, if there was a 10 per cent reduction, 
would be still further crippled, and if that reduction were permanent, they 
- would be unable themselves to build up those reserves which are so essential, if 
- you want to have a development of the Line. 
Q. In other words, it would slow up building?—A. Certainly, it would do 


that. 
; Q. I understand we have quite an excess of that at the present time?— 
es Yes, but you must keep building—in liner service especially. 
Q. Have you studied the Canadian liner service? Is it not essentially a 
iy _ passenger, service?—A. No, I do not think it is essentially a passenger service, 
i as far as I can see. | 
Q. The reply of the steamboat people pronounces it paramountly a 
epeeneer service?—A. ‘I have asked Mr. Donald to ascertain that for me. 
_~ Q. But you must have a certain proportion of that?—A. You must keep 
pace with the times and build vessels suitable for trade in ten years’ time. 
__ Q. They build their boats for passenger business primarily?—A. I will 
give you a good example of what will happen if you have freight control. It 
was told me the other day in regard to cattle. One man said to me,“ I was 
sked by the shipper to carry cattle and I said I could not afford to do it. He 
aid, ‘what will you take?’ and I said, ‘I am not going to take more than the 
urrent rate, because I am not prepared to be criticized in public opinion’.” 
Now, if he had been prepared to accept the rate which the cattle shipper was 
- prepared to give, he could have afforded to adapt his ship to the cattle trade. 
Even to the extent to which the cattle rate has been held down by public 
pinion, you have had, at any rate, some tendency on the part of the shipowner 
to adapt himself to circumstances, and anyone who knows anything of private 
enterprise knows how quickly the commercial world adapts itself to the 
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requirements of commerce. As you know, the trade has become disorgani 
because of the cattle embargo, and they -cannot quickly adjust themsel 
entirely, in the face of these conditions. 


| The Cuamman: Gentlemen, there has been a suggestion that we shoal 
_ have an Editorial Committee, a ’ subcommittee of this Committee, to look ove 
the transcript of the evidence as it comes from the reporters day by day, s 
we may be sure eveerything is correct. My own feeling is that if one of th 
counsel on one side and the other with one or two members of the committ 
would care to act, that would be a wise way to organize such a sub-committe 
What do you think, Mr. Solicitor General? 


Hon. Mr. Miciiraaas’ I think that would be a fair division of the aoa : 


The CuHatrman: I would be, glad to undertake the work entirely myself, 
_ excepting that I anticipate it will be rather heavy. Sir Henry (Drayton) makes 
_ the suggestion that we might appoint two of the counsel for this purpose, anc 
in the event of a disagreement they could refer the matter to me. If that i 
agreeable, I will appeint Mr. Donald and Mr. McKenzie as an Editorial Com- 
mittee, to go over the evidence, and if they will bring any corrections whic 
they think should be made, to me, I will be glad to confer with them. 


(Discussion in regard to procedure to be followed at future sittings of th 
committee was here had). 


The Cuartrman: My view is that one of the essential parts of this investi- 
_ gation is the establishment by steamship companies that the rates which they “3 
fixed in collaboration one with the other, and without the concurrence of those 4 
persons who try the rates, as being just and reasonable, and I propose directing _ 

the attention of the committee in the first place to this feature of the case. a 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will proceed then on that branch? 
The CHarrMAN: Yes; we will proceed along those lines. 


The witness temporarily retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 21, 1925. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House ‘or CoMMONS, 
Committee Room No. 231, | 
Turspay, April 21, 1925. 


MORNING SESSION 


- The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
iding. 


S Present:—Messieurs Black: Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. 
sinclair, Stevens, Stork.—13. 


- Communications were received from the following: —Committee of Manage- 
ent of the Montreal Corn Exchange, Council of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
Montreal Dairy Producers Exporters’ Association, Montreal Produce Merch- 
; nts’ Association, Alberta Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


Mr. H. M. Cleminson, who was again in attendance, was further examined, 
retired. 


_ The Clerk was instructed to procure for the use of the Committee, copies of. 
charts showing the interlocking Conferences on the North Atlantic. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.00 o’clock 
m. this day. 


a AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee ‘resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
iding, and with the same members of the Committee present as during the 
rning session. 

Wir, He M. Cleminson, who was again in attendance, was further examined 
nd retired. 


_ Mr. David Young, Chartered Accountant, Partner in the fee of Price 
terhouse & Co., Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, gave 
lence and retired. 


‘During the course of his examination Mr. Young filed Exhibit No. 35, 
atement of combined earnings and operating expenses of cargo steamers ~ 
various steamship lines operating in the North Atlantic Canadian Trade,” 
ch was read into the evidence. 


Discussion followed in regard to procedure at future meetings of the Com- 
ittee and the Chairman undertook to endeavour to arrange that the meetings 
the standing Committee on Canadian National Railways and Shipping and 
s Committee should not conflict. 


- lines on the North Atlantic. There are not very many of them but there are 
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personally are reasonable lines: He has asked for the production of a great { 


_ Committee will have to decide whether I am right in my suggestion or not. 


: a 


\ 


The Chairman gave the following 
RULING 


! i 
“T think that, having had counsel placed at our disposal, we should proceed” 
first at any rate along the lines counsel has indicated, and which I think 


deal of material; a great deal of material has been furnished and furnishe 
very readily and with great promptness There is other material which I thin 
very essential to the conduct of this inquiry, which has not yet been produce 
but, concerning the production of which we are at present trying to find a wa 
which would be fair to the country and to the interested parties, and we ar 
trying to work that out. I would implore the patience of the Committee 
a little while longer until it has been worked out. I hope tomorrow aftern 
to be able to make a statement as to exactly what is to be done, or suggest 
be done, because after all I am only one member of the Committee, and th 


“Meanwhile I do not see any objection to asking the Canadian Management 
to produce some typical voyage accounts. It may do some good, it cannot d 
any harm. It has been suggested by a member of the Committee and therefor 
T am going to ask the clerk to communicate with the management of the Canadia: 
National and to ask them to produce before the Committee some of their typica 
voyage accounts, that is, voyage accounts of typical ships. I should say tha 
they should produce those of the ships which more nearly resemble ships in th 


few....... They can produce the accounts of typical ships for an entire seaso 


The Committee adjourned at 6.35 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 2.00 o’cloc 
p.m. tomorrow, Wednesday, April 22, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, on : 
H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


_- ‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CommiTTEE Room 276, 
Hovuse or CoMMONS, 
a Tusspay, April 21, 1925. 


ie. The: Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between’ His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
t in said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
cMaster, presiding. di 
_ The CHArrmMAN: The meeting will please come to order. I wish to draw 
attention of the Committee to five communications, two to the House of Com-; 
mons from the Montreal Corn Exchange, and the Montreal Board of Trade; which 
have been referred to us; two from the Montreal Produce Merchants Associa- 
tion, which have been sent to me as Chairman; and one from the Alberta Live 
: Stock Association. In brief, three of these are framed in a critical spirit in 
regard to the Petersen Contra t, and the one from the West is to the effect that 
they desire to express their ap reciation of the efforts of our Federal Government 
secure lower rates on steamships for export cattle to Great Britain. I will not 
lay the Committee by reading all of these, but will give them to the Clerk for 
fe keeping. 
When the Committee adjourned on Friday last, we were having the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. Cleminson, who will now be cross-examined by Mr. Syming- 
ton, on behalf of the Committee. May I make this suggestion, gentlemen? 
As the examination proceeds I think we should take notes of questions we would 
e to ask, and refrain from asking questions until Mr. Symington has finished,’ 
o do otherwise, would be to interject questions which perhaps Mr. Symington 
will, in the course of his examination, ask, and, therefore, I make the suggestion 
that Mr. Symington be allowed to deal with the witness, and after he has finished, 
_ the individual members of the Committee will have the opportunity to ask those 
uestions binag have not been asked. 


- Henry Miniican CLEMINSON recalled. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-_Q. Mr. Gleminson, you made some remarks about “Control stations.” What 
personal knowledge have you with respect to control stations,—apart from what 
u have been told, I mean?—A. My first connection with it was when the Board 
of Trade was consulting the ship-owners in connection with the Report of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Ship-building and Shipping, after the War. I 
have made r reference to that report, and I have a copy of it here which I shall be 
glad to put in, in which the full history of the case is made. 

: ar Monteomery, K.C.: Would it not be convenient for him to put it in 

Ww! 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You may do that in re-examination, if you like. 


By Mr. Symington: 

Q. I understand your first knowledge of control stations was obtained in 
or 1920, after the war?—A. I think 1917. On a more recent occasion the 
ect was raised by the Chamber of Shipping because even after the war 
culties were placed in the way of British ship-owners carrying on an emigra- 
business from Germany by the limitation of the number of agents they were 
wed to have and I think you will find a reference to that subject is covered 
recent Anglo-German Treaty. 
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Q. Did you yourself go to Germany to make enquiries about those cont 
stations?—A. No Sir. 

Q. Do you know where they were?—A. No, I have not got that in m 
mind. 

Q. Have you the names of the principal control stations?—A. No. I thi 
they would probably be set out in that record. 

Q. You don’t know that yourself?—-A. No. 

~Q. In what period of the year do your remarks upon control stations refer 
to?—A. I know no more than is in the published document in that respect. 

Q. Is this address you wrote your own?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice you contradict quite flatly Mr. Preston. Do you know in mak- 
ing that contradiction what period Mr. Preston was referring to.—A. I under- 
stand that he suggested that that was a means whereby the North ney 
lines together arranged to secure the immigration trade for themselves and to 
keep any outsiders from taking any benefit from it. 

/Q Do you know what period he was referring to?—A. No. - 

'Q. So that you did not make that enquiry for the purpose of that fat 
contradiction, whatever period he was referring to? is 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: What period would you suggest he was referring 


to? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He will tell you. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That just illustrates some of the difficulties of going 
on this way. 


Mr. Symington, K.C.: oa 
Q. I have before me a copy of the United States Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Insurance, House document No. 154 in reference to control stations. 
This immigration business was divided up in percentages among the lines. Ly 
am referring to the passenger agreement in the American- ape gh 3: traffic com- , 
Mencing at page— 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is the Alexander Committee? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C%: At page 26, and the percentages allotted are given 
at page 22 Document 154. a 
The CHairMAn: What year is that? a 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 1913 and 1914. For instance I find there an agree- 
ment betwen the M. D. L. V.—that was the German Line, whereby the Canadian — 
lines agreed to carry no other passengers other than Scandinavian or Finnish. 
Have you any knowledge of this?—A. I have no knowledge of the details. — 
Q. Do you know what conference lines did enter into an agreement to divide 
up the percentage of traffic amongst themselves?—A.-The point Mr. Preston — 
makes, I understand, is this: He directs his attack against the British lines, 
suggested this is a case showing turpitude of the British lines. “ 
Q. I have no doubt Mr. Preston will tell you about that because he was a 
there at that time. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: How many years ago was that. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1898 to 1907, probably 1900. 


Q. Now, Mr. Cleminson is there anything employed such as fighting shina 
now? You referred to fighting ships the other day.—A. I don’t know. Ha 
Q. You don’t know?—A. I understand America has forbidden fighting 
ships and this seems to me to be the very same thing on a much grander scale. — 
Q. I am asking whether or not the conference lines have abandoned fighting 
ships and you say you don’t know.—A. No. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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-Q. When was the last rate war in the traffic between the United Kingdom 
and Canada?—A. I think you will have to ask one of the owners in the trade. 
- Q. Therefore, I presume you cannot tell us the results of such a rate war. 
You cannot say whether it reduces or increases rates, from knowledge?—A. The 
effect of a rate war must immediately reduce rates. It may even send people 
into bankruptcy who are parties to it. 

Q. I understand you to say that there was a difference of rates between 
the continental ports and Canada and between the United Kingdom ports and 
_ Canada?—A. I understand there is still a difference between them. 

. Q. The traffic between the United Kingdom and Canada being higher in 
_ price than the traffic between the Continent and Canada?—A. I understand 
-» gome rates are higher; some rates are lower. 
~~ Q. Are the higher rates a result of the rate war condition?—A. I could 
not tell you the extent to which they are due to economic conditions and rate 
: war conditions. I drew attention to both aspects of the problem. 

Q. I want to ask you whether the rates in Canada were influenced by the 
g port charges in Great Britain?—A. The port charges mean that the shippers 
___ are put to greater expense. | 
a Q. When the Continental Conference was working properly there was not 
a discrimination against Great Britain in spite of their higher port charges? 
_—A. I pointed that out in the paper I read the other day. The ship-owner had 

to bear the loss. 
Q. Do you know whether there is much difference between the operations of 
the Conferences as compared with what they were in 1913 and 1914?—A. I 
could not tell you. As far as I know there is no substantial difference? I 
be understand that the tie in shipping in the North Atlantic is of the flimsiest 
____ possible kind, that anyone may leave the Conference at very short notice. 
_ There are no rebates and I think you will have to ask someone who knows about 
the details of the Conference. 
‘ Q. In the North Atlantic Conference are there many important lines out- 
_ side the Conference?—A. I don’t think so. It shows you how impossible it is 
_ for lines to keep them out. 
; Q. Do you notice the efforts to get them in that were made?—A. There are 
_ two sides to the problem, are there not? 
a Q. Quite so, but you are drawing a conclusion which is not perhaps justified 
by the facts. That was all. So that we may take it—A. You may term it a 
loosely bound conference. eae 
ue Q. But there are no lines of importance outside the North Atlantic Con- 
ference, on the North Atlantic—A. I don’t know I am not aware of any. 


The CuarmrMAN: You may ask him whether in view of his position in the 
shipping world there would likely be any of which he was not aware. 


A. I could not charge my memory with that. As I told you the other 
day the Conference system is due to a condition and there are an infinite number 
of these conferences all over the world. It depends on conditions. Whenever 
you get two lines running together, serving the same ports, there must be a 
getting together of ‘lines to exchange ideas of the rates and unless they agree 
to stick to the rates until they change them you would not get your stability 
of rates that you require. 

Q. You are here representing the Conference members, the ship-owners?— 
No, I am not here representing the conference members. I am representing 
he Chamber of Shipping. 
 Q. We want to get away from theoretical side and get down to facts. What 
conferences are there on the North Atlantic?—A. I don’t know; you will have 
to ask one of the witnesses who knows. 


ag N 
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x 


‘Mr. Montcomrry: K.C. I think there are 80 of them in that. ‘(Holding 
up | a book). oe 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: es 

Q. Who is the Secretary of the Conference on this side?—A. I do ke $ 

that but I have heard his name since I came out. I think it is Mr. Morse. - 

Q. Do you know how many conferences he is Secretary of?—A. No. I 
could not tell you. 

Q. Is he the representative on this side of all west bound conferences 

A. That I don’t know. Bes 

Q. Do you. know anything of the understandings between conferences?— 

A. No, I think I have told you I could not tell you to my knowledge, in that al 

_ paper. he 

Q. In connection with some of your remarks, first, let me ask you would y 

you say that the rates on tramp steamers are open rates?—A. Yes. o 

Q: The result of supply and demand?—A. Yes, purely. oe 

Q. Would you say the same thing about Conference Rates?—A. Yes, in ie 
the main they are the result of supply and demand just as truly. i 

Q. Are they open rates?—A. They are.not in the same sense open rates. a 

Q. I am referring now to the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings. They J 
state at page 15: “On bulk goods or whole cargoes the high class service of a Me 
liner is ‘not essential, and a low rate of freight is of far more consequence than aa 
speedy and. regular transport.” Do you agree with that?—A. Bulk cargoes? 
Yes, I state here the rates are lower by these liners than by the tramps for — 
various economic reasons. 

, Q. With reference to bulk goods or ‘whole Gatence the rate is the important 
thing is it not?—-A.; Yes, I think: so. ; 

Q. I find at page 36, the statement—‘That any internal competition isa 
competition affecting not the rates of freight but only the facilities offered by the — 
various lines,. ‘Where the trade of a conference is distributed over a large number 
of ports the fitful opposition of the tramp is not so serious.”—A. I think they go 
too far. I think they do not recognize that the over-all level of charges on the 
liner are affected by the market conditions. ‘4 

Q. That is, the basis of your theory is, and as we have heard the evidence, 
that for a long period of time, although these |rates are fixed by the Confer- 
ences, they are governed by supply and demand?—A. You will find the evidence — 
given shortly after I sit down will show that at present the Conference is unable 
to secure a profit. 

Q. But. have I stated it fairly?—A. I think that is right. ae 

Q. So. that you would disagree with that statement of the Royal Shitnaine a 
Commission?—A. The Commission on rates. 

Q. You think it goes too far?—A. The Commission rates? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is right. A, 

Q. I have been reading from page 36. Then at page 40 I find this, that 
rates are no longer assessed according to the value of the tonnage as determined 
by supply and demand, the limit in the case of each commodity is what the 
traffic will bear; do you agree with that?—A. I think that is a big, broad 
principle. The next question is, what is a fair test as between cargo and cargo _ 
what is required to attract cargoes, and other considerations of that kind. Gi 

Q. All I was asking you was whether in discussing their findings upon this — 
liner conference you agree or disagree with the statement that rates are no 
longer assessed according to the value of tonnage as determined by supply and 
demand, and that the limit in the case of each commodity is what the traffic 


will bear—A. The limit is what the traffic will bear. 
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a 8 ip io Yes, but obviously if you give one person a rate which the 

ipper | can afford to pay and charge another shipper a rate he cannot afford, 

u are keeping up artificial trades. 

_ @. My question is, do you agree with it or do you not; ¢an you answer 
the question?—A. I have answered it. 

— Q. I will read it to you again; it says that rates are no longer assessed 
according to the value of tonnage as determined by supply and demand, that 
_ the limit in the case of each commodity is what the traffic will bear. Do you 
agree with that or not?—A. The limit of what he can charge is what the traffic _ 
would bear? — 

Q. That he does charge?—A. That he can charge. 

_Q. No, that he does charge?—A. Are you suggesting that he charges as 
much as the traffic will bear? 
Q. I am trying to make myself clear, Mr. Cleminson—A. But that 1S 
not a clear statement, Mr. Symington. There is great competition; there is 
- competition between various shippers in all parts “of the world; the British 
ship-owner obviously cannot charge the Canadian shipper a rate which will 
put him at a disadvantage in comparison with Australia, for instance. 
~  Q. But do you agree or do you disagree with the statement that the limit 
in the case of each commodity is what the traffic will bear?—A. I think it is 
_ too sweeping altogether. 
j Q. Do you agree that the rates are no longer HebSssed according to the 
value of tonnage as indicated by supply and demand?—A. That question loses 
sight of the big principle which governs. 
A Q. At page 49, in discussing the Conference rates and system, it says the 
effect of the rates which the ship-owners demand—(Discussion followed—as to 
question without stating contents). 
\ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 


ae Q. I will put it then as my own language. Do you say that the effect off 
_' the conference system now is to compel a choice between service given on 
a regular lines-and sailings otherwise offered?—A. I do not get the effect of the 
- conference system at all. Did you say, to compel a choice between service 
_ given on regular lines and sailings otherwise offered, that is, between conference 
lines and sailings otherwise offered? 

Q. Yes; in other words, may I put it in this way, that all competition with 
- liners is eliminated?—A. To the extent to which conference lines are at peace 
__and there is an agreed rate for the time being, the rates are the same. 

Q. You have told us that so far as you know every line on the North 
Atlantic is a conference line—A. The competition in other lines is intense, and 
competition with one line or another to reduce rates when it is to their advan- 
aa is also great. , 

Q. Would you say that the tendency of the conference system has been 
to place rates on a higher plane than previously existed or to arrest the tendency 
of rates to fall?—-A. The conference sprang out of ruinous rates to the com- 
_ panies. I think that is so, in the North Atlantic. \ 
Q. It also arose out of self- protection, to keep rates from falling?—A. L 
_ think so. 

—_ Q. Would you subscribe to that opinion, that they have achieved their | 
purpose in that regard, namely, of keeping the rates up?—A. Not up to a profit 
level always. 

Q. But keeping them up?—A. I tell you that the general level of rates 
the tramp and the liner corresponds and that is the big answer the country 


wants, not quibbling answers. 
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Q. No matter whether you consider it quibbling or not, Mr. Cleminson, 
have asked you whether or not, in your experience,—because you have be 
put forward publicly as an expert—the result of the conferences has been to 
keep rates up?—A. To an unreasonable level? : 

Q. No; please answer the question; to keep rates up higher than they 
would have been if the conference had not existed—A. Yes, in the way you ~ 
put it, it is right, because you secure the benefit of a service in a way which you © 
could not otherwise do. You cannot look at one side without the other. ig 

Q. Then do you subscribe to this statement, that the published accounts 


of the steamship companies do not permit a proper conclusion as to their proper _ 
earnings; I ask you whether you subscribe to that statement; is it right or 


wrong?—A. I think the published accounts of a steamship company are like 
any other company’s, you can get a general idea. a 

Q. Do they permit a proper conclusion as to their earnings?—A. Just as 
much and just as little as any balance sheet. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I hope it is more than ours. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. Do you prefer not to answer the question, Mr. Cleminson?—A. I think q 

I have answered it. : 
Mr. Montcomery K.C.: He cannot give a more direct answer that that. 
The Wirness: If you want me to, I can give you an extract from Fair- — 


f 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. We want your views, Mr. Cleminson, and I simply ask the question 
whether it is in your opinion correct to say that the published accounts of the _ 
steamship companies do not permit a proper conclusion as to their earnings? 
—A. You have had my answer. 

». Q. That is the only answer you will give me, is it?—A. I think it is an 


“accurate one. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You agree with Fairplay?—A. That is right. 
Q. Well, what is it?—A. He said he did not want Fairplay. 
Q. But is it your opinion or not, that is what Mr. Symington wants?—A. 


So far as the balance sheets show Fairplay has given us some idea of the profits : 


made by both liners and tramps over a long period of years. 
Q. Mr. Symington’s objection is perfectly right; do you adopt it, that is 


_ what he wants to know?—A. I cannot say whether it is right or not, because 


I did not examine it. 


By Mr. Symington, IOC yy “ 


Q. Let us get along with something else. I will ask again whether you ~ 
will subscribe to this, that a system which does not adjust its supply and 


demand to the tonnage must exact higher rates than under supply and demand. 


—A. Will you repeat that? 


Q. I am actually reading from the Royal Shipping Report, and my friend 4 
objected to my stating it in this way. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I did not object; my objection at the time was 


that you were questioning him on something involving deferred rebates. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I have not the book before me, I am taking my own notes. At page 


57 you will find a statement that the system which does not adjust its supply 
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f tonnage to the demand must result in the exaction of higher rates than under 
supply and demand; would you subscribe to that?—A. I understand that so 
far as they are adjusting their supply, they have exceeded their supply; there 
is no limitation to the supply, as I understand it. As I understand it, it is 


. not suggested that there has been any restriction of the supply of tonnage by 


liners any more than by tramps, that is, any restrictions as to the profitableness 
or unprofitableness of the freights taken. 

Q. I would suggest that there is too much tonnage and that we are paying 
too high rates?—-A. Are you suggesting that the lines should agree, conspire, and 
combine to limit tonnage? 

Q. Yes.—A. Put into this trade? 

Q. If you considered it desirable to lower the rates, would that double 
the traffic?—A. You must ask the experts about that. 

Q. Do you know?—A. No, I do not, of my own knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your opinion as an expert upon that point? We would like to 


have it—A. 1 think, generally speaking, by a curtailment of the services they 


might be able to make some reduction in rates; I should think so. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ Q. The result would be that they would be able to control it?-—A. There is 
nothing to prevent outside lines trying to barge in, if they see a profit in this 
particular trade which is a bit higher than the profit in the next door trade, 
the tramps or the wouldbe liners. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Or the liners?—A. Why not have the liners or would- be liners? 

Q. I am speaking of liners?—A. It is most economical for a liner, the 
better class of liner, to be able to run in a particular trade, but the margin 
between the suitability of one trade and another varies considerably. 

Q. I am refering to the minority report now; I have been examining you 
‘upon the majority report of the Commission—A. Perhaps you will tell the 
Committee that the majority report showed that they came to the conclusion 
that even with rebates the conference system was necessary in the interests 
of the shippers. 

Q. I do not so interpret it. However, the Committee have it before them 
and can read it themselves. It is before the Committee, not individually, but 
a set has been filed for the Committee, or will be filed for the use of the 
Committee. 

The CuairmMan: As a matter of fact, Mr. Symington, a resume of both 
the majority and the minority reports of that Committee on shipping in 1919 
is found in the report bearing date 18th day of June, 1923, made-by the Special 
Committee on Agricultural conditions at the session before last. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. Quite so. Now I find that they stated the real object of the 
combine was to exclude competition and to raise or maintain rates 
of freight. They have it in the blue books, anyway, in their offices. At 
least I have seen it in some offices. I think every member has got a copy of it. 

Q. Do you subscribe to that, Mr. Cleminson?—A. I did not hear the 
question, Mr. Symington 

Q. That the real object was to exclude competition and maintain or raise 
rates of freight?—A. The object of any commercial man is to get what he can 
for the services he renders, and he can only serve the public if he does that 
successfully. 


Q. That was the object of the conference?—A. That is right. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: « 


Q. The sole object?—A. I do not think it is the sole object of the confer-— 
ence. As I said before, obviously. those who believe in private enterprise know 
how the thing works. An individual, a person, does his best to reduce his own 
charges, and‘get what prices he can for his own services and his own goods. 


Now, on page 98 they say this: 


aN monopolies are liable to abuse to a greater or less extent, unless 
they are strictly limited either by the nature of the case, by legislation, 
or by some form of supervision. There is a presumption against a 
“monopoly in any branch of trade being beneficial to the community.” 


Does that meet with’ your views?—A. It really is amusing to me to talk 
about a conference as a monopoly, in the same sense as a proper monopoly. — iq 

Q. We are talking about conferences now, so you can eliminate all outside 
things, and I am drawing your attention to whether or not that may be applied — P. 
to these conferences——A. This conference has no more a monopoly than the 
Canadian Grain pool has a monopoly of the world’s supply of grain. 

Q. That would not make it better, Mr. Cleminson. I am asking you if 
you subscribe to that doctrine?—A. And what is the doctrine? _ 

-Q. “All monopolies are liable to abuse to a greater or less extent, 
unless they are strictly limited either by the nature of the case, by 
legislation or by some form of supervision. There is a presumption 
against a monopoly in any branch of trade being beneficial to the 
community .”’— 

A. Clearly, if it is a real monopoly; if, for instance, you were given a 
monopoly of the coal fields of England, you would be im a very strong 
position to charge very high prices. There is no monopoly of that kind in 
the shipping industry; it does not exist. Ra i 

Q. You would say, then, that where a conference which has in its member- 
ship all the liner lines running across the Atlantic, and they issue tariffs of 
rates, it is your contention that that is not a monopoly?—A. There is a control 
much more effective than any control any government could introduce artifici- 
ally, if you would only realize the force of the economic control. 

Q. We have not come to the government control yet. I was just asking 
you—I was coming to that in a moment, but’ now I was just asking if you 
think that statement is correct, that monopolies should have some form of 
supervision?—A. In England, as in Canada, where a very strong monopoly is _ 
given to the railways, there is a principle, there as well as in Canada, that 
there should be control of rates. 

Q. And you say there should be no control of what we think is the more 
important thing, transportation rates on the ocean?—A. If the government 
will give them a monopoly, the shipowners will submit to control. . : 

Q. But if they themselves set up a conference which results in a monopoly, 
what would you say?—A. But they do not get a monopoly. 

Q. But ‘supposing they do, would your answer be that they should be 
controlled?—-A.,When that situation arises, when you find a conference has 
a monopoly, it will be time to consider that. 

Q. Could you answer it now? 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. Deal with it, Mr. Cleminson, as a hypothetical question. We do not ask 
you to commit yourself to the proposition that there is a monopoly, but take 
it for the purposes of your answer that there is a monopoly; how would you 
answer Mr. Symington’s question? Take it if there were a monopoly? 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What I want to get from this gentleman from England, who is a:‘man of 
great experience, is this. Supposing the committee came to the conclusion 
that there was a combine, a monopoly, what would be his views as to control? 
- Should it be controlled or should it not? I understand that you say there is 
not a monopoly?—A. I have said there is a contro] much more effective than 
a control any government could introduce. In fact, if it were possible to 
_ leave the economic machine to control the railways, that would be even much 
better than the control which now exists over our railways, and in fact you 
do have that control in the shipping trade. Moreover, you know that gov- 
ernments cannot effectively control freights without a sacrifice of efficiency, 
of service, and so on. You do not perhaps realize how essentially international 
the shipping trade is. As I said the other day, only about five per cent of 
the British trade serves Canada, and it would be quite impossible for you, 
effectively, to control artificially any rates, even if you thought wise to try 
and do it. 

Q. You, are really preceding my question, because I was coming to what 
I understand is your view, that if there were a desire for control, in your 
judgment international eontrol is impossible?—A. I think so, international gov- 
ernment control. 

Q. I understood you to say so, so if there is to be a control it must be 
in some other way. That is so, is it not?—A. I have said that any other 
control, apart from economic control—. , 

‘Q. Coming to the possible one, you say the international control is quite 

impossible. Then I was going to ask, can you suggest any other method than 
putting on a competitive line? That may reduce rates, and afford control— 
A. That would be the worst form of any attempt to control. 
Q. Let us stick first to the possibility of it. As I understand it, you 
can suggest no other possible way except the economic one, which we have had 
from you all along?—A. But you will be satisfied, before the enquiry is finished, 
that freights are controlled down to the profitless point. What more effective 
control can you get? 

Q. That may or may not be. What I am getting at is that you said 
control, in the nature of fixing rates by proclamation or legislation, is’ an im- 
- possible thing, because of the international nature of the traffic—A. You could 

not do it without suffering, and you would suffer still more if you did it in the 
way proposed. 

Q. And then there is the possibility of control by putting on a competitive 
line of ships?—A. The possibilities of harm are infinite. It is quite likely that 
_ if a competitive line of ships were put on, they could run into the extent of 

_ bankrupting the existing lines. Any powerful government could do that, quite 
simply and quite easily. 
~ Q. But it is quite possible to control by putting on a competing line, is it 
not?—A. You could do a great deal of harm by putting on competing lines. 
You may take the whole lot; instead of having just sixty ships owned by the 
government, you might take the whole lot 
Q. I would appreciate it if you would endeavour to answer. I say it is 
possible to control rates by putting on competing lines. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Subsidize a competing line? 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will come to that in a moment. 
Q. That would effectually control it?—-A. You certainly can affect rates. 
Q. Can you tell us any other possible method of control except that, 
effective control? It may be wrong, I am not saying it is right or wrong, but 
a method of effective control?—A. No, I do not think I can.—If you find a 
_ rate is too high, and you find that the ship-owner cannot afford, having regard 
_ to his other obligations, to reduce that rate, you can quite well contribute 
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towards his freight; there is no objection to that, and in that respect you : 
effect the same object, but I have never heard it suggested that if the market 
rates of interest on money are high the government should come in and subsidize 
a bank to reduce the rates. No one would be so foolish. 

Q. In any event, we have you down to this point, as I understand it 
that whether it is right or wrong it will control rates, that method of putting 
on a competitive line? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think, Mr. Symington, in all fairness there should 
be interjected there the word “ subsidized”, because there would not be com- 
petition if the line were not subsidized for its losses. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I am coming to that. At the moment I am only dealing with the 
possible method. Then, if a line is put in or started, and it puts in lower 


rates, the danger you'say is that it will injure the different existing lines.— a 


A. As I said the other day, I cannot tell what would happen. | Supposing you A 
put ten ships in on a line already served by 100 ships. Obviously ten ships 
cannot lift the whole of the cargo, can only lift ten per cent. That line could 
cut the rate, and the others could say, “ Well, we cannot stop it; we cannot 
afford to make any greater losses, and therefore cannot afford to lower our 
rates.” That might be the result. 4 

Q. I think one of the things the committee wants to find out from you, 
as a representative of shipowners, is whether or not the effect would be that 


they would meet the @ompetition, or whether it would be otherwise?—A. That 4 


I could not tell you. 
Q. You could not tell; you would not say—A. No. Companies have been 


bankrupted before in an effort to maintain the position they have made, and 14 


I suppose we will see them bankrupted in the future. 

Q. I judge, then, from your evidence before adjournment and to-day, that 
you have no suggestion to make whereby rates can possibly be reduced?— 
A. I should be very silly to make a suggestion of that kind. When you know | 
the facts you will see that the fact is that the people of Canada do not know 
the ‘true facts; they have been misled, and when they know the true facts, 
that the most fierce form of control of rates does exist, and does operate, I 
cannot imagine that they would be so foolish as to contemplate either govern- 
ment control of freights, or the putting on of other ships. 


Q. One might agree with you on some things, but after my perusal of the — a 


minutes of the combine during the last few days, I cannot agree with that 
“fierce control” statement which you make. But leaving all that aside, you 
have absolutely no suggestion to make to this committee as to how rates may 


be reduced?—A. Rates could be reduced in many ways. You could reduce your — 2 


charges at the ports here for one thing; you could use your influence with other 
people to reduce their charges, in England, for instance. If, instead of blaming 
the ship-owners, you would make representations to the British Government, 


you would ascertain the burden involved in the extent of dock charges as to-day — a 


constituted. 


_ Q. Would you say that the reduction in port charges has been reflected a 
in ocean rates?—A. Reduction of port charges? : 


Q. Yes; has it been reflected in ocean rates?—A. There was a material | 


increase of port charges last year. 


Q. But wherever they have been reduced, have they been reflected in 
the rate?—A. Can you tell me where they have been reduced? 


Q. Yes; they have been reduced. I can tell you that—A. They cannot a 


help but be reflected. 


Q. The lines may desire it. I suggest that to you. I suggest to you, Mr. 


Cleminson, that I have been told—and I think it is correct—that, irrespective 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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‘what the port charges are or of the objection of the steamship lines—for 
instance, grain should reach Liverpool at exactly the same price, no matter 
where it comes from on this continent?—-A. They do that to give you the 
equality you desire. 

; Q. Even though we may have a system of internal waterways to Montreal, 
a very expeditious method of loading grain, and other facilities, their idea is 
that grain should reach Liverpool by the same rate as though it came through 
‘the American ports?—A. I understand you wanted— 

Q. Do not understand what I want at all. I ask you if that is not the 
perce upon which they work?—A. You do not want higher rates mn Canada, 
do you? 

The CuairMan: ‘Try to answer the questions directly, Mr. Cleminson. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I do not want to enter into an argument with you. t simply asked you 
if that is not the principle of the Lines that they should deliver grain at the 
game cost, no matter how it moves?—A. The aim of the Canadian Lines would 
pe, I believe, to deliver grain to Liverpool as cheaply as they could deliver it © 

from New York. 

Q. So no matter what the advantages would be in port charges, loading 
_ facilities, and waterways, it would not benefit the shippers so long as the rates 
_ through the American ports were the same?—A. I would put it the other way 
around. Notwithstanding any disadvantages there might be, the owners in the 
particular trade would do their best. 

Q. So it is a question of whether we have the advantages or disadvantages 
__ in our internal system, including port charges, whether we are suffering or not? 
A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. So it depends whether we have the advantages or disadvantages in our 
internal system, including port charges whether we are suffering or not?—A. If 
you reduce your port charges in Canada so as to make the transport of cargo 
from this country materially cheaper than the transport of cargo from New 
York, you could not help but get benefit from that. 

4 Q. Would you say 4rom your experience that that has been the fact? 
aa I think it is bound to be the fact. 

. Q. But would you say from your experience that it is a fact?—A. I know 
that Canada has.demanded many impossible things from ship-owners, and they 

have ignored many serious difficulties— 

Q. I did not ask you that. I asked you a direct question; do you want to 
answer it or not? I asked you whether, in your experience, Canada has got 
the benefit of her internal waterways, ship-loading facilities, and other facilities 
in her rates to the Old Country?—A. I am sure she has "got the full benefit 
of it. 

-Q. Do you know?—A. You must ask the local people— 

i Q. I am asking you if you know, because we want your evidence, and my 

_ next question will be “What are the grain rates between the respective ports?” 
_ —A. No, I do not know. 

. Now, supposing a competing line has superior ships suitable to the trade; 

_ on an economic basis, they would be able to put in a lower rate, would they 

- not?—A. You are going into questions of detail which it would be very useless 

_ to ask me about. 

- -Q. You have said that you have given us the economic Viewpoint, and 

P _-you are a practical man in charge of the ship-owners’ business. I ask you if 
: the competitive line has superior ships suitable to the trade—A. I think, before 

you continue to ask me this kind of question, you should get it more clearly 

in mind as to what you want. Do you want equality of rates, or do you not? 

Do you want free and open competition? 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Cleminson, it is not necessary to concern yours 
with what we want. What we would like you to do is to listen carefully 
Mr. Symington’s questions and out of the wealth of your experience give u 
the benefit of clear and categorical answers to the questions. You might repea 
your questicn, Mr. Symington. 


By ifr. Symington, K.C.: Bi 
Q. If a competing line has superior ships suitable to the trade, should they — 
not, on an economic basis, carry cheaper than others?—A. Superior ships mor 
suited to the line? vi 
Q. Suited to the trade—A. In a case of that kind the position may be this 
that the inferior ship takes a lesser profit, and the superior ship gets a bette 
profit, and ultimately maintains the higher and takes the trade. 
Q. But if the superior ship is a member of the Conference, it takes the 
same rates?——A. I understood that was desired by the shippers. 
Q. I do not care what you understood as desired by the shipper. I say, 1 
it is a member of the Combine, it takes the same rate?—A. That is right. 
Q. Wow, then, I understood you to say that rates are low; in fact, your 
ease is that they are too low now?—A. I understand they are relatively low, 
certainly. 
Q. So that, as far as you can see, if we leave things as they are, nothing 
can be done with respect to an improvement in rates?—A. I think a great deal 
wiil be done, because I am perfectly sure that running expenses are bound © 
to come down. a 
Q. When wages come down, then we have a hope? Is that your view?— 
A. Wages from top to bottom; cost of production from top to bottom. e. 
Q. When that comes down we have some hope for lower rates—A. — 
Certainly. Pat ae 
Q. But otherwise you have no suggestion to make to the Committee of how 
lower rates can be obtained?—A. No. | se 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before you leave that point, Mr. Symington; the — 
witness, I think, said something about the lowering of port charges. I think — 
that is a very important point. I wonder if you would secure from him his — 
view of that? oe 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 7: 


x 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: q 
Q. What have you to say about port charges, Mr..Cleminson?—A. I think 


the figures which were put before you in evidence will show you that the port — 
charges have increased to an enormous extent, quite out of relation to the freight, — 
and that is one of the biggest items. You remember the table I gave you? ie 
Q. Yes, we have it here?—A. That showed you the port charges, including — 
the labour handling. a 
Q. And you are quite satisfied that any reduction of port charges would 
be reflected oy the Conference Liners in their rates?—A. It could not help it. & 
Q. It could not help it? Supposing they said, “We will not take it off — 
our rate’; then what?—A. They would not take it off their rate? 


By the Chairman: ‘ ae 

Q. Supposing they take that view?—A. They do not always immediately — 
increase or decrease their rates. Supposing there was an exchange movement; — 
they do not immediately clap on an increase to compensate them. If an ~ 
announcement were made that labour charges were to be reduced five per cent 
or 10 per cent, you might expect there would be an immediate reduction of five 
or 10 per cent in the rates, hut that would not take place. That is not to be © 
expected in shipping or any other business, but it is quite impossible for ship- — 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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on to the fie el 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That being so, why do they object to having somebody to see that they 
pass them ou?—A. Because they cannot help it. 
i Q. Then why do they object to it? If it is bound to happen that some- 
body sees to it, why do they object?—A. I will tell you why. It is for exactly 
_ the same reason that a cattle producer or a grain-grower in this country does 
not wish to have government officials attending in their offices to tell them 
what they should do. They know they are bound to meet market conditions; 
they must. preduce the best they can and take the best price they can get on 
a free market, and conditions are exactly the same in the shipping industry. 
_ There is no magic about the shipping industry. 
pt Q. No,. but there are Conferences?—A. Yes, there are Conferences; there 
_ are also pools, even in grain sold to England. We know we are buying through 
a pool, but we believe in the long run if we pay a bit higher price this year, 
the amount of grain under cultivation in this country will be increased, and 
_ taking it by and large, we shall benefit even by the pooling arrangement. 
Q. But, as you know, the pool does not control all the output?—A. The 
output of Canadian grain? 
Q. Yes?—A: No; nor does the Conference. 
_ Q. The Conference controls the North Atlantic—all the Liner ships?—A. 
But nothing like the whole of the shipping trade to the ports. 
i Q. Quite true, but on the regular lines they do, do they not? You have 
— told-us that already ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. So am I to take the answer you have just given as your answer as to 
- why the ship-owners object to any control of rates?—A. I think so; I think it 
is a perfectly sound, economic answer. 

Q. Let me ask you this: if there were no Conference would rates be lower? 
A. They might well be higher. You get a greater stability by reason of the 
Conference. 

Q. We know about the stability argument and these other things mentioned 
in this report. I have asked you a straight question—A. And I have given you 
a straight answer. 

i Q. I asked you if there were no Conference, whether the rates would be 

_ lower?—A. Immediately, they would be lower, but ultimately they. would be 
bound to be higher. 

Q. How long a time would you say before they would be higher?—A. Let 
us imagine a case where for five years— 

Q. That is all right; that is your answer?—-A. —for five years there is no 
Conference and intense competition. The building of ships would stop, and 
in the next succeeding five years you would, in fact, find that the facilities 
would be less and the rates would be higher. 

% Q. As a matter of fact, have we not lying in ports now enough ships for 
the next five years, so we do not need to build any ?—-A. We have many ships 
unused. 

Q. So the threat of stopping building is not a very serious one at the 

moment?—A. I think it is, especially to the liner people. That part of the 

trade will grow considerably. 

- Q. So your theory is that we will go on and build more ships?—A. Just 
recently, regulations have been introduced, or threatened, in our country, in 
_ which certain products from this side have to be put in refrigeration. That has 
_ to be provided for. If the ship-owner can expect to get a rate to cover it, he 
~ will require to adapt his ships to refrigeration. That is an example of the way 


the line has to especially cater to the trade. 
« (Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] : 
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Q. Then, as I understand your answer, the rates would be lower for 
years, and then there would be a shortage of ships, and they would be highe 
—A. I think so. ms 

Q. I am suggesting to you that there are enough ships in ports now whic 
are unused, to take care of this five-year situation?—A. A certain amount 
the tonnage in the ports is not an economic tonnage, and a large proportion of — 
it is tramp tonnage. It exercises a very considerable force in maintaining lower — 
rates, but it does not, in fact, make good or keep up to date, the liner 
services. 

Q. So that I may take it then that you say the result would be lower ra 
for five years, then a scarcity of tonnage, and then high rates?—A. I think so. 
I think, perhaps, five years is a rather low figure. 


By the Chairman: ae 

Q. Mr. Cleminson, I would like you to look at this report of shipping rings 
which I show you, and tell me who signed the majority report? You have 
there. Who were the majority?—A. I do not think I know all these gentlem 
here but shall be glad to find out so that we can complete the information. 

Q, You will tell me their names and just what they do, if they are associated 
with the steamship business or not?—A. Arthur Cohen, was perhaps the most 
- distinguished lawyer of his time at the English Bar. 

Q. Is this an investigation of shipping rings?—A. Yes, 1909. 

Q. Arthur Cohen was a lawyer?—A. That is right. Lord Inver-Clyde was 
I think—I know he owned some steamers but what his other interests were — 
I cannot say. a 

Q. The next—-A. C. N. Lawrence, I don’t know. Now, Hugh Bell, I 


suppose it is Sir Hugh Bell of Dorman, Long & Company, one of the most 
important steel manufacturers of the United Kingcom. W. Thomas Lewis, I ~ 
don’t know. Bateman, I imagine was a government servant. That I don't © 
know. A. E. Bateman, it looks as though he were a government servant, but — 
I don’t know; a government official of some kind; Gonner, I don’t know. _Maddi- — 
son, I don’t know. ; : ( ‘a 

Q. Maddison did not sign the majority? It is the majority men I want. — 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Maddison signed that but issued-a separate judg- — 
ment, saying he did not believe in shipping rings at all. a 

The CHAIRMAN: My recollection is that he went further in condemnation — 
of shipping rings than the majority did. © 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.: He signed it with reservations. What he said was 
in signing the report “I do not in the least agree that shipping rings are neces- 
sary or in the interests of trade in the United Kingdom or in the Colonies.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you know Mr. Mitchell?—A. No. 


Q. Or Owen Phillips?—A. He is a ship-owner. 
Q. Oswald Sanderson?—A. No. 


Q. Look at the minority report and tell me the names of the minority — 
_ and tell me what they did—A. I could not with certainty speak of anyone — 
here. I have only met Sir John MacDonald as a very theoretical lawyer in 
International Law. I will find out about those for you. . 


' Q. Thank you. There is one question which strikes me here: Whenever _ 
you were asked about reduction of rates you seem to take it for granted that 
rates were at. their minimum now, that any further reduction would entail loss. _ 
Your answers were predicated on that assumption, were they not?—A. I think — 
that is enough— ; 

Q. Your answers might be different if there was a margin of profit which 
would permit a reasonable gain to be made concurrent with the reduction of 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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> shipping trade is like any other trade. - You cannot always 
at a constant level. Unless you give a monopoly and you can guarantee 
would have a certain steady level of rates but there is no industry in the 
rid wherein people have to go through so many lean years as the ship- 
i . 
0 .. The ship-owners at the present moment, I understand, take the view that 
ates are really lower than they should be, speaking generally?—A. They are 
ch higher than they would like to see them for the benefit of trade but lower 
an they should be to provide a fair rate of interest and depreciation. 
Q. During the War did the ship-owners make money or not?—A. Many 
‘them made money like many: other members of the commercial community. 
| Q. But generally speaking did the ship owning class make money?—A. I 
ould think they made money in the same way as other interests made money. 
_ Q. Tam not inferring any obliquity in making money during the War. That 
may or may not be right. I am not going to discuss that but what would be, 
and large, the percentage which shipping men made during the War on the 
dinary run, on the well found, well equipped and well managed ships?—A. 
‘ould not tell you off-hand but I think it is only right to say, as you have asked 
e question here in public meeting in Canada that the profits in shipping were 
t made at the expense of Canada but quite the other end. 
~Q. I am not ‘concerned at whose expense they were made. I am just 
king you the question whether you could as Secretary and Manager of the 
Chamber of Shipping, give us any idea of the most general character of the 
amount of money made during the war by shipowners on a percentage basis. 
ere they making fifty per cent or one hundred per cent? Were they making 
ven and one-half per cent per annum? What would you say would be a 
ir estimate?—A. I could not tell you that. The article I speak of in “ Fair~ 
Play” gives you a careful examination of their accounts and divides by the 
number of years. _ 
~ Q. When you say that the rates to-day are so low as not to give a fair 
turn on the capital invested are you referring to the actual cost of ships, say 
ships built in 1920 or thereabouts, or are you dealing with the replacement 
_ value?—A. I think these are questions you should ask the Accountants because 
ey have gone into it carefully and I have not. 
_ Q. You have, given your opinion categorically that the rates charged now 
by ocean steamships are not sufficient to give a fair return on the capital 
invested. Now, I ask you this, are you referring to the capital which has been 
pace in the ships which perhaps were built a few years ago, when ship- 
uilding costs were very high, or are you dealing with the replacement: value 
of the ships?—A. I think you will find that whatever way you look at it, 
1owever you look at it the owners are not making profits, whether you take 
the original cost of the ship or the cost of replacement you will find that the 
result is, either way, unsatisfactory. : 
_ Q. It would be very much more satisfactory in one view than in the 
her, would it not?—A. I don’t know, because, you see, if you take the 
original cost you get the benefit of pre-war business; the cost of replacement 
-day is very heavy as all materials in the world have considerably increased. 
_ Q. When we built our Canadian Merchant Marine the cost ran up to— 
espect to some ships, about £40, $200. 
Sir Henry Drayton: An average of $186 a ton. 
By the Chairman: 
_ Q. An average of $186 a ton, Sir Henry Drayton says. What would be 
e average cost of building a ship to-day?—A. I should be glad to find that 
out for you. 
3 : [Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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in England. We have not had any increases here.-—A. Tipreaee in char es? 
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| _A. T cannot tell you. Generally when we meet things like port dues an 
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Q. Would it be half of that?—A. I could not tell you but I woul 

glad to find it out. It was for your information I was asked particularly 

get. it. 
The Cuarrman: <Any other questions? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think the American cost was $210. 
The CuHairMAN: $210 was the highest. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. You spoke about the Montreal port charges. You gave us the increa 


Q. In Montreal.—A. I think there are increases at both ends but as ti 
said to you the other day the shipowners have prepared information ‘abou 
that. 


Q. You cannot tell us whether the Montreal port charges are increased or 
not, whether they were blamed for increases in the cost or not, is that righ 


port expenses on the other side, like labour charges, the other witnesses ca: 
tell you about it. 
Q. You said by re-arranging the boats’ runnings by curtailing the serv 
economies could be made and rates reduced?—A. Of course that would | 
more a shutting out of the grain cargo and increasing the cost of carrying — 
the cargoes of grain but it would be reducing the cost of carrying the mor ; 
valuable articles. 
Q. What I want to know is whether you have examined the proper an 
legitimate demand of Canadian service. Take for example our butter shipment 
our cheese shipments and the like, to what extent do you suggest any curtail. 
ment?—A. The idea suggested to me was that they might reduce or curtail th 
service lines. They could by shutting out grain, leaving it to the tramp 
reduce the price on the higher class commodities. That is what is SusEea 
might be a possibility. 
Q. What I want to find out is have you gone into it all or whether yo 
treat that just as a secondary possibility?-A. I am sure that the lines woul 
naturally go into that if it were wanted. 
Q. You said that profits during the War were not made at the expens 
of Canada but at the other end. I would like to know how that can be?— 
A. Because the movements of cargo were towards the United Kingdom 
war service and the rest of it. It was the European countries that did th 
most of the paying. 
Q. Is your theory that during the war prices were paid by the Canadia 
producer irrespective of freights?——A. Irrespective of freights? 
Q. Yes.—A. I think the Canadian producer got a good deal more than 
he did before the War. ia 
Q. Is your idea that during the War payments made to Canadian producers 
were made irrespective of freights? Of course in peace times his payments 
depend on freight. Is your theory that a different economic situation existed 
during the War?—A. The extent to which the profits of the producer depend 
upon freights is very slight. In a great many cases it depends on the nature 
of the goods. ; 
Q. Take grain, we know that is fixed by the price in the Liverpool marke’ 
less the cost of transport.—A. Why I mentioned grain, in England we pay 1! 
for a loaf, a four pound loaf. 


The CuamMan: What do we pay? 12 cents for a pound and a half loaf? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It looks that the farther we send it the cheaper 
it is. ty 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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The ner ot that the ship-owner gets one farthing and other forms 
transport get five farthings. 


_ Sir Henry Drayron: That is begging the question as to whether or not 
we do not sell our wheat on the Liverpool market less transportation costs. 
hink we can agrée on that. 


- The Wirness: It represents a comparatively small factor because it is 
factor and the lower the freight on Canadian produce in competition with 
stralia the greater benefit you are going to get exactly in proportion to 
e amount of the saving. It is a fact that the grain freights to-day are 
practically the same as before the War, whereas we are paying in England a 
great deal more for grain than we were before the War. 

- Q. That all comes to the point you made that the profits you made were 
not made at the expense of Canada but at the other end. I wanted to see 
yhat happened to make that difference. 


_ Mr. Jounston: I would like to ask the witness this question. 
~Q. Did you say, Mr. Cleminson, that there are too many ships on the 
orth Atlantic to-day for the tonnage offered?:+A. I understand the position 
s this; you have liners and you have tramps; the tramps carry under to a 
charter party, the liners do the regular trade, the liners take the package 
freight, the valuable freight, or whatever space is spoken for, and then the 
ssels fill up with grain. Whether there is too much or too little tonnage of 
he liner class on this trade J cannot say; that is a matter of which the ship- 
ner is much better able to speak than I am. 
-Q. I would like to ask if you think there is too many ships, if fewer ships 
could handle the trade without curtailment of the service?—A. If they refused 
to carry grain and it had to be carried at a higher tramp rate and so curtailed 
e service, that a sgae or might not effect economies. It is a very speculative 
stion. 
_ Q. If there are too many ships for the amount of tonnage offered, would 
be fair to say that they would have to charge a higher. rate?—A. They 
would like to, but then again comes in the force of competition; the more ships 
ue have competing for the same goods, the lower your freights are. 


€), If there were fewer ships than we have to-day, and those ships were 
rrying a greater tonnage, would it not follow that they would be able to 
sarry it at a lesser charge with greater profit to themselves?—A. I understand 
at most of them fill up with grain, therefore, as I said before, if you shut 
out the grain and give them more of the higher and better paying produce, that 
would be the result. Of course, if you could take inward cargoes, that would 
nerease the business. 


QQ. Could we not do that with fewer ships than we have to-day to handle al! 
eve The proposal of the Government is to induce more ships to 


Q. But that is for a different purpose. If we have so much tonnage 
offering and too many ships, it would seem that that would pull down prices. 

want to know if we could not reduce the number of ships and give them 
ater tonnage at a reduced rate-——A. That is the kind of thing the shipowners- 
st talk over with the Chairman or with anybody else. 


-Q. Would the Shipping Conference be inclined to talk it over in conference; 
ey can get any rates they want by a combine, is there any incentive to 
k it over?—A. Yes, there is the Profit and Loss Account in the shipping man’s 
mind; he must get a profit as best he can. 

arn You are not prepared to say definitely that there are too many ships in 
North Atlantic trade to-day?—A. No; I am not in a position to judge of 
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_ By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. Following up Mr. Johnston’s questions, Mr. Cleminson, do you kn 
whether the ships to-day mostly get a full cargo?—A. They fill up with gr. 
I understand. i 

Q. But do they get a full cargo?—A. Yes. 6 


_. By Mr. Johnston: reg 


2 


Q. In which direction, eastbound?—A. Of course less cargo is distributed — 
in the west, comparing the value of the cargo. They could take infinitely mor 
cargo westbound. um 


By Mr. Halbert: \ 


» Q. In your opinion, if the rates were lowered, would the ships make mor 
profit, if there were more bacon, more cheese, more cattle and all that kind o 
goods going over to the Old Country; if there were more of them, instead 
filling up with wheat, taking more cargoes such as I havé indicated, would the 
ships make more profit?—A. I think so. 4a 

Q. In your opinion have the rates anything to do with the quantity of — 
goods shipped, cheese and so forth?—A. The rate is a factor in the production — 
and transport of goods, like any other factor. It may be small; it is generally — 
speaking, quite small. ‘ . ! ‘a 

Q. But has the rate anything to do with the small offering you are referring — 
to, in your opinion?—A. The figures do not bear that out at all. I think the © 
figures of Canada’s exports show pretty clearly that trade has been going on © 
and that there is no reason to suppose it has been affected by freights at all. 
The cases that have been brought to my attention, where it is suggested that 
the rates effected a falling off in trade, do not bear out that idea at all. When Mr. 
Symington gives us the case we are going to to meet, we will have an opportuni 

-of dealing with these things one after another. 

Q. Would you say that that applied to cattle?—A. There has been mis 
leading evidence especially as to that. For instance, one gentleman wa 
approached by Mr. Preston; he was only too keen to carry cattle if he could do — 
it at a fair profit; he found it utterly impossible at the rate ruling to-day. © 
I think you have a wrong idea of the United Kingdom. We have not got,bags — 
of money. We can only get things from you that we can pay for, and we can 
only pay your competitive prices. = 

Q. Take our bacon trade; the Dominion Government is spending a good ~ 
deal of money, and the farmers have gone to a great deal of expense to produce 
a grade.of bacon which will compete with the Denmark bacon and bacon in 
the Old Country?—A. Yes. . ae 

Q. Do you think the freight rates on bacon would have any effect.on the — 

farmers of Canada competing in the Old Country with the farmers of Den-— 
mark in bacon, in quality and price?—A. Denmark has the advantage of being — 
nearer, with no tariff walls. We can send our goods there without any inter- — 
ruption at all. . 


The CHatrMAN: An excellent argument. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. Do you suggest that we should reduce the tariff on goods going to the | 
Old Country ?—A. Please do not ask me to make any such suggestion. 
aa CuHatRMAN: Does anybody else wish to ask Mr. Cleminson any ques- — 
tions? ee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask the witness a question or two. 
_  Q. In regard to cargoes east and west, you suggested a moment ago thai 
in cargoes eastward the ships were pretty well carried full; that is right, is it 
—A. I think so, filling up with grain, that is quite true. 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 3% 
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-» * Q. Ihave before me figures that are included in this report of your steam- 
ship lines from Canada, the harbour of Montreal; last year, 1924, they show 
liners carrying 57 million bushels or 37.8 per cent?—A. What page is that on? 

- Q. That is at page 47; and the quantity carried by tramp steamers was 
94 million odd bushels, or 62.2 per cent.—A. Yes. 
at Q. Can you tell me,’ was the rate the liners charged any lower than the 
rate the tramp steamers charged, on the whole?—A. I am told it is so; this 
memorandum tells me that. It is 11 pence cheaper, is it not? 


B y; The CuHamrman: If you do not know personally, do not say so—A. I do 
not know personally. 


per 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If they cut out the carrying of that 57 million bushels, what then?— 
A. You could not cut it all out. 
ee -Q. No, you could not cut it all out, but the suggestion was made that it 
- might be cut out and reduce the number of ships, increase the package cargoes 
or the higher priced cargoes and possibly lower the rates?—-A. That is right. 
 Q. Is that the theory or suggestion that was made when the question was 
asked you a while ago?—A. I understand it is the suggestion made to me. 
fy - Q. Can you give me any opinion upon this point; what would be the 
effect of diverting a substantial portion of that 57 million bushels over to 
tramp steamers; would the effect be to increase the general carrying charge 
on grain? Let me put it the other way; is it not a fact that the taking on of 
this grain cargo for the liners contributes to the lowering of the general rates? 
~<A. I gather that that is so. It depends so much upon local conditions that 
I could not speak with any definite knowledge about it. 
Q. You do not know that?—A. No. 

‘ os Is there anybody here who does know, who can answer that definitely? 
 —A. Yes. 

-Q. Later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in regard to port charges; Sir Henry mentioned them a moment 
ago, and I would like if you have the information or can give it to us clearly, 
_ that you should do so. Take a port charge, is it a definite factor in the rates 
charged by the steamship companies?—A. Yes. The port expenses are an 
important and a very big factor in the expenses. 
ae Q. The decreasing or the lowering of port charges would affect rates?=A. 
mo Yes, certainly. 

ity Q. You do not know to what extent the port charges in Canada affect the 
-_rates—or do you?—A. No, but I suppose the lines would have the information 

and could give it to you, I should think very easily. 

Q. Now, in regard to eastward and westward cargoes; is the fact that 
- westbound cargoes are not of more than 25 per cent capacity or thereabouts any 
important factor in the rates eastbound?—A. Yes, J think it is. It is quite clear 
_ that if you could increase the westbound cargoes you could decrease the east- 
bound freight. 
oa Q. Then it is an important factor?—A. I understand it is a most important 
factor. ® ; 

By the Chairman: 


_  Q. Mr. Cleminson, when you say port charges, I understand it includes 
loading and unloading charges as well?—-A. Yes. I expressly said so. Gener- 
ally speaking, we speak of port charges when we speak of charges put upon the 
shipper, and port expenses would cover labour charges, labour costs. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. A question has been put that I think I should mention. I understood 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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you to say that the ships at present were not running at their full capacity. Cai 
you give us an idea of what proportionate tonnage is used at present, as compar 
with the total tonnage?—A. The ships of the world, world tonnage, do you mean 
Q. No, British ships, ships in the North Atlantic Conference?—A, 1 d 
not know that any of their ships are laid up. Naturally the less suitable shi 
ds laid up first. ( ’ ; 
Q. Just one more question; is it your opinion that these high rates discourag 
the shipping of certain commodities?—A. The importance of the freight to th 
marketing of goods is grossly exaggerated, but obviously freights are an item | 
in the cost of marketing produce, just as much as the price a seller is willing 
take for his goods affects the shipper’s business. 
Q. So that it would not be your opinion that a higher rate would prevent 
the importation of a certain article?—A. As I said before, it has been gross} 
exaggerated. If you compare the freight inward with the tariff at the time, 
is about one tenth of that tariff, the freight on goods into this country. 
manufacturer seeking protection would consider an amount equal to a freight 
useless to keep out imports; he wants something like ten per cent put on the cost, 
and you have freights representing only one tenth of what is considered to b 
necessary.—A. That does give you some idea of the small or compara- 
tively small importance of the freight to the producer and the manufacturer 
_ who wants to sell his goods. ings 
Q. It is not your opinion that if you lowered the freight rates you woul 
have mcre cargoes for the ships?—A. That is a factor which the ship-owners — 
always bear in mind, just like any commercial man who wants to sell his goods. 
He takes it in relation to every particular kind of cargo he has. . 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Black, have you any questions to ask the witness? 
By Mr. Black (Halifax): a 
Q. It occurred to me, sir, that if the tonnage of the liners is reduced and — 
they carry less grain, the space being filled by other classes of cargo, cheese — 
and bacon and so on, there would naturally be a larger quantity of grain for the — 
tramp steamers, and it is a fact that the tramp steamers out of Montreal carry- — 
ing grain and grain alone, doi so at a much higher rate than the regular liners. — 
Therefore the shippers of grain and the handlers of grain would be at a dis- oe 
advantage to that extent, or to a greater disadvantage. The difference, as given — 
by this reply of the steamship companies, is eleven pence per quarter in favour — 
of the tramp. In other words, the tramp gets eleven pence per quarter more — 
than the liners for full cargoes of'grain; they have been carrying it during the © 
whole season at that rate, and that would be a disadvantage, certainly, to the — 
handlers of grain. 7 
Mr. Symincton, K.C.: That was for one year, I think. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): a 

Q. Might I ask a question? I think this witness stated a few moments ago — 
that in the export of commodities, the rate, the ocean rate, was only a small 
factor, a very small factor in determining the extent of the export trade. Did — 
I understand you correctly to say that it is only a small factor?—A. It varies — 
according to the case, and what I said Was that its importance had been greatly — 
exaggerated. In many cases it is an utterly unimportant factor, while in some | 
cases it is a more important factor. a 
Q. Take the case of flour. We have some correspondence here, and a 
complaint by Mr. Watts of the Dominion Millers’ Association, that a difference 
of twenty cents per hundred pounds existed between certain points. Would 
that not be a very great factor in determining whether the millers on this side — 
could enter the foreign market or not?—A. I do not know what the price is. — 
Twenty cents a hundred pounds, did you say? ‘a 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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is Serius noticed this; he quoted two rates, forty-five cents per hundred 

younds and sixty-five cents per hundred pounds.—A. That is ten pence a 

undred pounds, and what is the value of the goods at the other end? 

 Q. I do not know, of course. It is flour. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: It varies all the time. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
Q. It varies, of course—A. You see, it depends entirely upon the value. 


By the Chairman: 

— Q. Does it not depend, Mr. Cleminson, upon the value and upon the bulk? 
If you have a very valuable non-bulky article, the freight rate will be of very 
small importance. If you come to heavy staples like flour and coal, the freight 
rate may mean everything as to whether you are going to get into a market 
away from home or not.—A. It may mean a great deal. 

%y Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He believes in the marginal theory, that the margin 
is what makes the trade. 


By ir Kennedy (Glengarry): 


___-Q. Take the rates on lumber. Is it not true that Canadian lumbermen 
could enter the markets of Great Britain if they were given a reduction in the 
ocean rates on lumber?—A. I understand that in England we cannot afford 
to buy the Canadian wood; it is of higher quality than the Norwegian wood, 
_ and moreover we have been copying your example and using more steel and 
_ reinforced concrete, and so forth. ; 


: By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. But you buy a tremendous quantity?—A. Oh yes, we buy a good deal, 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

_ Q. There is a large market there for our lumber. You do not know what 
_ the present rate is on lumber, do you?—A. No. \ 

: Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is mostly charter prices. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


____ Q. It is contended that a reduction of fifteen shillings on lumber, about 
that, would let us into the British market, and give us a good chance of com- 
peting with the other competitors.—A. That is a question which the steamship 
owners, I understand, go into constantly with their shippers. 

Q. We are rather of the opinion that ocean freight rates is quite a large 
factor in determining whether or not our shippers and our exporters can get 
_ into your markets.—A. That is right. But then, I take it that the lumberman 
‘wants to make a profit on his business. If he cannot make a profit in 
lumbering, he goes to something else, and I take it he does not ask the, ship- 
owner to be carrying on permanently at a loss, and he would not expect that 
the government should order him to sell his goods at a loss in order that the 
shipowner could make a profit. 
 Q. That is a question. I was just attacking your statement that the ocean 
rate was a very small factor.—A. It may be a big factor or it may be a 
small factor, and its importance is greatly exaggerated in many cases. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. In so far as the question by Mr. Black about the tramp steamers carry- 
g wheat is concerned, do the other steamers not have to carry a certain amount 
f ballast, anyway ?—A. The liners? 


tal - a - — ;. +, 
 Q. Yes, the liners—A. Yes, I think so. 
‘ [Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Q. Does that account, then, if they have to fill up anyway, if they a no 
carry wheat, they would have to carry sand instead, for ballast.—A. on 
a matter on which the shipowners could give you positive information 
I understand that many of them could dispense with all but a little of som 
thing like grain, but they are glad to get grain because it is so easily handled 
.and forms good ballast. 

Q. That accounts for the fact that they sometimes carry wheat cheap 
than the tramps?—A. There are other reasons, but that is a big reason. : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For the benefit of those who were not here at 
the opening, and lest there should be some misunderstanding as to Mr. ~ 
Cleminson’s inability to answer questions as to local freight rates, I would 
like to remind the members of the committee that Mr. Cleminson was not 
put forward by the shippers or shipowners as being an expert at all in local 
freight rates or local conditions. He came forward as a witness solely at the © 
invitation of the Chairman, who said he wished to hear him upon certain 
- questions. In other words, he was not put forward by the shipowners as being — 
an expert in any way in our local freight situation. os 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This statement was prepared in England, was it 
not? a 
Mr, Monrcomery, K.C.: I can speak from personal knowledge, tn that 
statement was only prepared after Mr. McMaster had expressed the desire that — 
Mr. Cleminson come here and give evidence. It was prepared after that right — 
- in Montreal. 7 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your words just bring to me certain questions which I would like a . 
ask Mr. Cleminson, if he could help us. Mr. Cleminson, how many confer- _ 
ences are there altogether, do you know?—A. I have no idea, sir.’ As I said) 4% 
it is a condition, and wherever there are two lines going together, there you 
would expect to have a conference. 4 
Q. Would you give us the names of all the conferences you remember? _ 
—A. I had a list of the important ones running from the United Kingdom, — 
in connection with another matter, and IJ shall be glad to give you that. a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Did you ever see that chart, Mr. Chairman? 4 
There are eighty of them on it. 
Mr, SHaw: Could we not have copies of that? ‘ 
The CHamrMAN: I think that is a very good idea, Mr. Shaw, and I will — 
ask the Clerk, Mr. Gordon, to have blueprints made of that. ’ Meanwhile 4 
Mr. Cleminson will tell us the principal ones out of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: The reason I asked that question if there were 
any changes between 1914 and now, was to meet Mr. Shaw. We have those — 
charts in ‘this book which show the interlocking nature of these things. a 
Mr. SuHaw: Can we have that brought out to-day? ‘ 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I suppose so, if they will give us the information. a 
‘ I do not know. a 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You can have any information we have. I do — 
not think there is anything more complete than this up to the present Base te 
dealing with the North Atlantic trade. 4 
The Cuatrman: Order, gentlemen; Mr. Cleminson will answer my ques- 
tion now. ! 


The Witness: I understand that the important conferences from the 
United Kingdom are, first, the Calcutta Conference—I do not know what order 
they are in, but I give them to you as I have them here, in evidence prepared 


for the Trade and Industry Committee which is now sitting in England. 
[Mr. H. M. Clemirson.] 
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. The Levante Conference; a 
. Australian; © 
. Straits, China and J apan; 
. River Platte; 
» Brazil; 
‘ British West Indies; — 
. Malta and Alexandria; 
. Bombay, Steam; 
. North Atlantic Westbound (to the United States) ; 
. North Atlantic Westbound (to Canada) ; 
. Australian to Australia; 
. Australian to New Zealand. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. Those are the principal ones trading out of Great Britain?—A. I think 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

-Q. Those are outward bound, I understand, are they not?—A. I would 
like, if I may be allowed, to see just what the reference is to these conferences. 
ib had not prepared this evidence, you. see. . 


ae By the Chairman: 

+ a. Perhaps you can answer this. Just what is the relation between these 
erent conferences, and how do they operate inter-se?—A. I started by 
ing the committee that I have no knowledge of their working, except second-_ 
knowledge which one gets in this way. 
Q. Sometimes very valuable things are picked up secondhand. Let us 

; -it.—A. I understand there is no inter-relation between these conferences. — 
You may find that they consider rates together, as you have done here in this 
articular trade, when they affect one another, but there is no central body 
uch as one of ‘the members of the committee has suggested, directing these 
_ conferences. ‘They are all absolutely left as local as possible. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: — a 
oe But the way they ‘work is under the central system?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just tell us what would give rise to conferences, inter-se. What would 
e rise to conferences between the conferences?—A. Now, for instance, there 
differences up and down between here and the Continent. One way of, 
anging for an equilibrium would be for the members of the conference to 
get together and say, ‘““Now, how can we do this so we do not have this discrep- 
Bey, between the two rates?” 


ey Sir Eugene Fiset: 


pe: Q But what agency gets them feidkier? A They do not need an agency, 
see; they are so closely connected. * 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


" > Q: May I suggest in answer to that that in the North Atlantic Conference, 
for instance, Mr. Morsen is secretary of them all?—A. Yes, it may be. 


The CutaIRMAN: ‘There is the centre of it. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I donot think Mr. Morsen is secretary of 
nore than one. : 


Mr. Syminton, K.C.: He is secretary of the Atlantic conferences. 
: “[Mr. H. 1M, Cleminson.] 


—happen—vou will tell me whether my mind is working correctly or not— 


: A. Galveston is in the Gulf, I presume. oe 
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Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I understand the Chairman is speaking of inte 
conferences between the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic and the Gulf Con 
ferences. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Take the one Mr. Montgomery has mentioned. Suppose there was 
conference between the North Atlantic, the Gulf and the South Atlantic, ho 
would that arise, how would it be operated. What would give rise to it, first? 
—A. It is in the realm of speculation. If their rates affected any of th 
interests of the jiines concerned, and, therefore, through them, of the shippers 
that wouid naturally give rise to general conversations among themselves. The: 
might all come to some central point for dealing with those differences. 

Q. I have gathered from your statement that such a thing as this might 


suppose that the Gulf Conference operates from Galveston and other ports on — 
the Gulf of Mexico—Galveston is on the Gulf of Mexico?-—A. Yes. a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 
Q. You do not know anything about those Conferences on this side? 


Mr. Symrnetron, K.C.: I think we will get that more satisfactorily from 
some other witness. eae a 
The CiiarrMan: I think Mr. Stevens has a question he would like to — 
ask. errs E 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Sigal es 
Q. Before we leave that point, I would like to ask this question point- 
blank: Is there, as General Fiset has suggested, a central power to whom the 
individual conferences are in any sense responsible or to whom they report, — 
or which brings about a conference of those Conferences?—A. Nothing of — 
the kind. ! ® 
Q. That is a positive answer?—A. Yes, that is quite certain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . aa 


Q. As a matter of fact, the members of one Conference are members of 
another, are they not?—A. That is right. i 


Q. Therefore they meet together ‘and exchange all their tariffs, do they > 
not?—A. I do not know, I never heard of it. ae 


’ Mr. Montecommry, K.C.: I think we had better get that information frac 


aa 


one who knows more about it. . 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am perfectly satisfied that there is a conferencé on 
rates. is 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is no such thing as a central organization. e. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I did not ask any leading question; I asked a point- 
blank question and I think I am entitled to a point-blank answer. The ited -s 
says “ No.” If there is any witness who can say that there is, we will hear that 
witness. : a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is understood that nothing beyond those Con- 
ferences gets together. I am instructed to say that they are more frequently ce 
called together by the United States Shipping Board; that is, the United States 
SnIpDInE Board calls them together in the shipping interests of the United 
ates. oe 
By the Chairman: es 
__ Q. There will be a Conference, I presume, in Great Britain between the 
different Conferences, will there not, sir?—A. I do not know sir. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

‘That is one reason why I was asking the witness if the Chamber of 
had any relation whatever to those Conferences, if the Chamber of 
pping was calling those Conferences together in order to discuss rates. Mr. 
ntgomery says that the United States Shipping Board calls them sometimes 
ether. I want to know if the Chamber of Shipping is doing the same thing 
“in England?—A. I am afraid we should make an awful mess of it if we tried. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. Do you know any office in Leadenhall street, London, a Conference 
ce?—A. You see that is the great shipping street in London. 
Q. Do you know of any Secretary of Conferences there?—A. I do not 
ow the names. I think Westrays runs one Conference, and the P. & O. have 
ir head office in Leadenhall street. 
* Q. First, has the central office of the Conferences in Leadenhall street a 
secretary ?—A. No, I am not aware of it. 
aS Do you know?—A. No. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 3 | 

 Q. Did you say that you yourself were the Secretary of one of those Con- 
rences or of a group of Conferences?—A. No, I have nothing to do with a 
te or freight Conference. 


_By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Have you anything to do with any other kind of conference?—A. The 
Chamber of Shipping is a conference—call it a parliament or a conference or 
anything—perhaps you could more properly call it a parliament. 4 


The witness retired. 
_ The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


ou The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 
_ The Cuarrman: The meeting will please come to order. 


- Henry Minnican Cieminson recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Cleminson, just to explain your appearance here before this Com- 
mittee. Did you come here purposely for the purpose of giving evidence before 
this Committee?—A..No, sir; I came out simply because the Canadian Gov- 
rnment invited the Chamber of Shipping to come out. | 

_ Q. And at the time you received the invitation of the Chairman to testify 
here, had you prepared a memorandum of your evidence?—A. No; it was pre- 
‘pared during the week-end. ; 

_ Q. As regards the local situation as to freights on different commodities— 
are you familiar with that?—-A. No, sir. 

_Q. Are you familiar with the question as to whether the liners go out with 
cargoes or vacant space?—A. No; nothing of that kind. The kind of thing 
try to do in the Chamber is to keep curves of freight showing the upward 
downward movements, which are published in a statistical paper. That is 
e by the Statistical Department and is based on public information. To the 
extent that the information was not available, of course, the shipowners were 
willing to give information. . 

_ Q. Reference has been made to the quantity of idle ships and surplus ton- 


age that there is at the present time. Where are these idle ships?—A. Well, 
ets f {[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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impossible, and so long as surpluses of tonnage remain in. the world, there can 


holm said: 


17,148,017 to 18,154,958, namely 10.53 per cent. 
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sir, of course the largest quantity is in America, but in England, there wa 
according to our statistics, approximately 750, 900 gross tons lying idle at the 
beginning of the year. I left before we had our recent figures, showing wh 
was laid up at the end of the last quarter. e 
Q. And why is that?—A. It is merely because there is an excess of supply | 
over demand, so that the levels of freight are not sufficiently attractive to the 
ships to come out. It may cost them £300 a month to stay in port; if they s 
a chance to reduce their £300, of loss materially, they would certainly come o 
and help to depress freight markets. ° 
Q. So that if the freights were even \attractive enough at the present ’ 
allow a shipowner to break even what effect would it have upon these id. 
ships and their movements?—A. They would certainly come out rather than 
pay the expenses of being laid up. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. What bearing has that upon the likelihood ofa regime which will afta 
more profitable freight returns ini the near future?—A. I think, sir, it makes 
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not be freights which are excessive. | 

Q. If the freight rates at the present time, for instance, were advanced 
25 per cent, what would occur as regards these idle ships?—A. They would 
undoubtedly all come out. : 

Q. If the costs decreased so that the profits upon them increased, would 
the same result follow?—A. Certainly, if the freight remained the same and’ | q 
the expenses shrunk, that would have the same effect. b, 

Q. So it all gets back to the old law of supply and demand, Conferenders . 
or no Conference?—A. Yes, I think it might interest the Committee if. im 
read a short extract from the address of the President of the Chamber of — 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, on that subjeet. Mr. John Denholm, the a 
President of the Chamber of Shipping, speaking, in February, at the Annual a 
Meeting— ' 

Q. That is not for 1897 or for 1870, but for— —A. It“is 1925. Mr. nage a 


“T am told it is the privilege as well as the practice of the incoming oe 
President to lay his programme before you, and even embark on — 
prophecies, if he has the temerity to prophesy. Now, the only prophecy — 
that I would venture to make at this time in regard to freight and tonnage 
is that they will follow their old course in the old way of pursuing each 
other according to the law of’supply and’demand. As freights improve, ‘ \ 3] 
laid-up tonnage, as well as new tonnage, will be put on the market, and’ 
so long as the present surplus of tonnage continues, it will only have the 

effect of decreasing the rates again.’ ‘ 


Q. Do you agree with that statement?—A. Entirely. ; 

Q. By the way: in this question of the increase in tonnage, you were asked 
by one of the hon. members of this Committee on Friday as to whether you 
could give any figure which would show under which flags these increases had 
been developed?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Have you any information along that line?—A. Being divorced fro 
my office, the only information I have here at the present time is first the 
present tonnage figures. I have here the annual report of the Chamber of 
Shipping for this year containing a statement of the sea-going world tonnage 
as at the middle of last-year extracted from Lloyds Register of Shipping and I 
have also here the report of the Chamber of Shipping of the Liverpool Steam- 
ship Association, report on trade after the War. This contains figures for 1911. 
I have had a comparison made between those two figures and showed the 
percentages of increases. The tonnage of Great Britain and Ireland rose from fi 


[Mr. H. M. Cleminzon.] 
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By the Chairman: 
From what time to what time?—A. That is in 1911 and 1924. Now the 


United States tonnage, their sea-going tonnage rose from 610,096 to 12,495,403, 
mely 1948.10 per cent; Japan rose from 1,405,482 to 3,842,707 or 173.41 per 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
_ Q. What date?—A. These are dated 1911 as compared with 1925. That 
is nearly three times as much. France rose from 1,340,989 to 3,289,834, 145.33 
cent; Germany, as you know, is in the peculiar position that having had 
- 4,021,865 before the War, she was deprivéd of most of her sea-guing’ tonnage 
but already she had, by the middle of last year acquired 2,872,220; Italy had 
115,190 and last year had 2,718,606, and inérease of 143.78 per cent and so 
_ Should I give the percentages of increases? Holland increased 203.62 
per cent; Norway 51.37 per cent; The British Dominions 51.83 per cent; 
reden 22.02 per cent; Spain 61.73 per cent; Denmark 49.28 per cent; 
Greece 23.05 per cent; Belgium 116.53 per cent; Brazil 25.86 per cent; 
Portugal 280.42 per cent; Argentine Republic 18.22 per cent; Chile, 44.58 per | 
mts) ) 
_ Q. Reference has been made this morning to the report of the Royai 
mmission on Shipping Rings, from which several extracts have been taken. 
understand Canada was represented in the first instance at that Conference 
was it not?—A. That is so. 
_ QQ. You may read into the record the statement in regard to the Canadian 
resentation?—-A. “ We regret that at an early stage of our inquiry we were 
prived of the services of J. Torrance, owing to ill-health. T. H. Mathers was 
bsequently appointed to act as the representative of Canada in place of Mr. 
Torrance and he attended our meetings until the end of 1907, when with the 
rmission of the Canadian Government he resigned on the ground that Canadian 
erests were not sufficiently affected to necessitate the presence of a Canadian 
resentative at our meetings. 
_Q. This morning you made a reference to a report on control stations, which 
rou said you would be prepared to file. It may be of interest if you would 
file it if you have it before you.—A. I think Mr. Robb has the copy there. 
_ Q. That gives the history of these control stations does it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 
-Q. You were asked this-morning as to the importance of the port charges. 
that a matter which could be appreciated by reference to the evidence 
eady in the record at page 23 (Witness refers to page 23)—-A. That is true. 
Q. Of the year’s earnings how much is absorbed in port, unloading and dis- 
arging charges in port?—A. The costs of loading and discharging, 105 days. 
_ Q. The port charges themselves?—A. The port charges, 49 days. 

‘Sir Eveine Fiser: I understand those two ships operate between Halifax 

England. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I have not had an opportunity of checking these 
extracts of the Imperial Commission on control stations and if I do not cross- 
mine it will not be taken as an admission that they are theoretically correct. 
The CuatRMAN: What is the next item on the programme? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think my learned friend has more evidence. | 
The CHarrMan: Perhaps I should have directed that question to you (Mr. 
_ Montgomery) rather than to Mr. Symington. 


Witness retires. ; 
Davin Young, called and sworn. 


_ Mr. Montcomery: The evidence which we are making by Mr. Young and 
y other evidence we will have to offer will be to reply, as best we can, to the 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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questionnaire which was laid down by my learned friend. This particular ey 
ence will bear upon the results of the voyage accounts, in which every 
seems to be considerably interested. 


= 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. David Young. 
Q@. You live where?—A. Montreal. 
Q. With what line are you connected?—A. I am a chartered accountant, — 
Q. Is the name of your firm David Young and Company?—A. ‘I am 
member of Price, Waterhouse & Company. 


Mr. Suaw: May we ask the witness to speak out a little more distinctl 


The CuHamman: Mr. Young will bear that in mind. You will hear him 
distinctly from this time onward. 
Mr. Rinrrer: I did not catch the name of the line. 
The CuarrMan: He is in the chartered accountant line, his firm is Pric 
Waterhouse & Company. 
Mr. Rinrret: That shows how far astray I was. 
Q. You are a chartered accountant, Mr. Young?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. You might briefly state your qualifications. —A. I am a member of th 
een Accountants, Scotland, Edinburg Society, admitted in 1907; I am 
also a member of the Institute of ‘Chartered Accountants, Manitoba, 1917. 
Q. I understand you were for some considerable time, in charge of the 
_ Manitoba offices of Price, Waterhouse & POPP BOY fn: I was the manager f 
our firm for eight years. 
Q. You are at present Associate Manager at Nee are you not?— 
I am one of the partners at Montreal. 
Q. Have you had occasion to prepare any statements in connection wi 
the voyage accounts of any of the lines engaged in the North Atlantic trad 
—A. Yes. We were instructed by the various lines to prepare statements of the 
operations of their voyages on the North Atlantic route, on a uniform basis, 
~ with the object of preparing a combined statement for the years 1923 and 1924, 
which would show in a combined form the earnings and operating expenses 
ships operating on the North Atlantic Canadian route. 
Q. Do you mean purely Canadian boats?—A. Boats which call at Canadian 
ports. 
Q. How did you obtain the necessary information for the purpose, and 
why was it you were selected?—-A. I think we were selected largely because — 
the various lines who are involved in this enquiry did not wish their individu 
figures and results to be known to each other; our instructions were that tl 
information we obtained and the material from which we built up our stat 
- ment was to be considered as purely confidential between lines. That was t 
main reason I think we were selected. 
Q. My learned friend Mr. Symington asks whether you were instruct 
here or in London?—A. We were instructed here, in Montreal. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: My information is that they were selected in Londo 


Mr. Mice Gua K.C.: No. I was present at the meeting and heard t 
suggestion made. 


By Mr. Montgomery K.C.: 

Q. Have you prepared a statement to show the results of the operatio 

of freight boats on the North Atlantic Canadian trade?—A. Yes. I have 
statement here of the operations for 1923 and 1924 of the cargo steamers of t 
various steamship lines operating in the North Atlantic Canadian trade. This 
embraces the operations for.150 voyages of 31 steamers in 1923. a 


[Mr. David Young.] 
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} 1923 1924 
i 
; Aggregate Per Voyage] Per Day | Aggregate (Per Voyage; Per Day 
ber of Steamers....... RR Ee ME NOR he AI deh 6 oO CAE nY EST EON WRAP WAR iar a5 
] umber Of Voyages... 5.2! TUTTO) ORY SP RRO i Ul ag 10 NUS Lig ae Od Meta Ae Sieh rh 
Peltys Ol VOV ARGH. 6)... DR Dee venml sistheetrens unset id). Sas SU 2 a peta Fee 
riginal Cost of Steamers. .|$26, 209,995 66)............{......6.5. BARVOS EAR Aaah cued is TL raat ig 
ehaere Earnings ite ae $ 6,360,587 88} $42,403 91 $688 23) $8,698,544 34) $43,276 34 $828 75 
‘ ee Expenses— ; 
Pete aW can. $2,741,332 83} $18,275 55; $296 62} $3,402,346 88| $16,927 09} $324 15 
era a ONS fan ek 1,456,216 22 9,708 11 157 56} 1,920,767 92 9,556 06 183 00 
AN CEIE SING Gite a al em 721,565 00 4,810 43 "78 07 844,161 20 4,199 81 80 43 
tores and Provisions.. Rif 369,098 60 2,460 66 39 94 446,623 24 2,222 00 42 55 
ieedas ta nivel. AES. 367,771 44 3,785 14 61 44 536,632 78 2,669 82;' 51 13 
ety t eet hav 409,836 61 2,732 24 44 34 381,940 70 1,900 20 36 39 
pnetal and Management : 
LE Oh RA 270,391 03 1,802 61 29 26 528,640 87 2,630 06 50 37 
273,500 10 1,823 33), 29 59 302,379 99 1,504 38 28 81 
_To al Operating Expenses $6,809,711 83] $45,398 07| $736 82] $8,363,493 58] $41,609 42] $796 83 
rofit or Loss before charg- 
ing Depreciation and mak- * 
ing provision|for extended , \ 
LE TSI Se ah ie ea RO $449,123 95) $2,994 16 $48 59} $335,050 76) $1,666 92 $31 92° 
Mepreciation Bere cae ee ae 866,884 67; , 5,779 23 93 79{ 1,165,530 53 5,798 66 111 04 
ei 
Loss after charging Depre- i i 
ition but before making ‘ 
rovision for extended } / 
$1,316,008 62| $8,773 39} $142 38} $830,479 77| $4,131 74 $79 12 
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‘, By the Chairman: 

-Q. The Cairn Line is for 1923?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. What else?—A. The Cairn Line with eight boats, the Manchester Line 
with twelve boats, the Canadian Pacific Steamships with eleven boats, that is 
1 boats in all, and for the year 1924, 201 voyages of 51 boats, from the five 
boats of the Donaldson Line, one boat of the Anchor-Donaldson Line, the Cairn 
e seven, and the Furness-Withy and Manchester Lines. | 


_ By Mr. Symington, -K.C.: 
_Q. Are those combined?—A. Yes, that is lines Baiada by the Furness- 


out I know th y were the boats of these lines. 
! adian Pacific Steamships had eight. That makes 51 boats in all for 1924. 
5 . (Mr. 


. : : 
Norse:—Words and figures underlined were in red type in original document. 


tds Perhaps you have a few copies which you can distribute. 
to give my learned friend Mr. Symington a copy.—A. I have a number of copies. 
This statement embraces the operations of 150 voyages of 31 steamers in 1923 
and 201 ay ages ‘of 51 steamers in 1924, It includes cargo liners only; there 


I would like 


3 Q. What lines are eo mchaded?- A. For the feat 1923 there are included the 
airn Line, the Manchester Line. 


Q. You did not keep them separate?—A. I am not familiar with the boats, 


There were thirty. The 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Which group are the Johnston Line and the Warren Line assocl 
with, the Furness-Withy and Manchester Lines?—A. With the Furness-W 
and Manchester groups. in an 

Q. The Furness-Withy and Manchester would include the Johnston Lin 
and the Warren Line?—A. Yes. ; ae 

Q. My information is that there are two other lines included in that group, | 
the Furness-Withy group, the Gulf Line and the Norfolk and North American? 

—A. They are all classed under the Furness-Withy group. . 
: Q. Whatever the names may be, they include all the boats operated b 
the Furness-Withy system?—A. Yes, for 1924. 

Q. Were they selected boats, or all the boats operating in the Canadi 
trade of their respective lines, the cargo boats?—A. They were not selected — 
boats, they are all the boats operating in the Canadian North Atlantic trade — 
_ of which we were able to get sufficient detailed information within the time 
necessary to make up this statement. 

@. And they were all boats operating in the Canadian North Atlantic” 
trade?—A. Yes sir. - oe 

Q. Are there any other lines carrying freight to and from Canada? 
A. Yes. This statement does not include the operations of the Cunard, t 
White Star-Dominion or the Head lines. ba 

Q. Why?—A. For the reason that we did not get the detailed informati 
sufficiently early to include in this statement. 

Q. It is coming in, is it; have you the Head, Line figures now?—A. Ye 
we have the Head Line figures now; they came in yesterday afternoon. see 

Q. Lest I should forget it later, in anticipating the figures, the statement 
of the Head Line which you have not had time to consolidate, would they 
materially affect the results in the statement you have just exihibted?—A. Ni 
The Head Line for both years included the operations of nine boats, and the 
results of the voyages of those nine boats were fairly similar to the combined 
results as shown in this statement. The inclusion would not change the avera 3 
or the total figures, in any great degree. : 

So that that would give us a total of sixty cargo boats for 1924?—A. F 
1924 there would be sixty cargo boats. 

Q. Have you the information, or is there anyone here who can give us t 
information as to how many cargo boats there were in all during 1924 on t 
Canadian route, so that we may know what proportion we have of the tota 
—A. As far as I know, in 1924 the only boats omitted are nine boats for t 
Head Line and— | ; a 

Q. And you say you have the results of those?—A. I have the results of 
those, but they are not in this statement. Those that are not reported are six 
cargo boats of the White Star, and seven cargo boats of the Cunard Line, 13 
all. 


a 


Q. So that you have before you, whether incorporated in your statemer 
or in your posséssion, sixty out of seventy three boats?—A. Sixty out of sevent 
three boats. 

The CuatrMaNn: Should this statement not be filed as an Exhibit, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, because I presume it will form the basis of a good deal of examination. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have no objection, sir. a 

The CuHarrman: What do you say, Mr. Symington? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I presume that that is what it is here for, M Ny 
Chairman. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Better number it and have it put in. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Incorporate it in the proceedings. 
(Mr. David Young.] 
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HRMAN We are not printing everything, although we may print 


cS Bu: Mr. iadtupmery, KC.: 
-Q. I understand with the exception of the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
res alf the others have had to be obtained from England, have they not? 


 \ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

aa i Will you tell us why the statement for 1923 does not contain the results 
f all the boats of all the lines embraced in the statement for 1924?—A. The 

atement for 1923 embraces fewer boats than 1924, because there was not 

sufficiently detailed information available on this side to incorporate the 

operations of those boats in this statement. 

QQ. As far as the information went which you did receive, in what direction 

was it?—A. For those boats that are not included for 1923? 

— Q. Yes—A. The information we have is that the operations of those boats 
for that year resulted in losses. 

 Q. Had you enough information to enable you to express an opinion as to 

ae or ge those losses were comparable with Meg of the boats whose 


whi are sohitad aiiedtas under the same conditions. 
f : But eee did not have sufficient detailed information to set them out the 


By the Chairman: 


3 Q. This information that you give for the years 1923 and 1924 is based 
what information was available this side of the ocean?—A. No, both sided. 


y By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
~—6Q. I will get that; I am going to take him over what he had before him, 


Belge Titaldacn, who is here, tells me, Mr. Young, that the reason 1923 did 
not come out was that your London office—that is, the London office of Price, 
‘Waterhouse & Co—only asked the Glasgow office for 1924. I do not know 
whether you know of that or not—A. They were told to ask for 1923. Still, 
hat is the reason. 

- Q. That is something you do not know anything about?—A. No. 

-.Q. Now, do these statements include the results of voyages of these lines 
alling at Canadian ports?—A. Yes. The voyages included in this statement 
ie round voyages between the United Kingdom and Canada, and for the 
purpose of this statement Portland, Maine, has been included as a Canadian 
ort, being a winter port. In some cases a steamer will start at Antwerp or 
‘Hamburg, or some other Continental port, will call at a United Kingdom port, 
nd then proceed to Canada. In other cases, a steamer will come from a 
‘United Kingdom port to a Canadian port; go on from there to a United States 
port, come back to Canada, and then complete its Journey to its home port. 
In both of these cases the earnings and expenses of the complete voyage are 
included. There are other cases where, for some reason or other, a steamer 
y be taken off the North Atlantic Canadian service altogether, ‘and sent on 
e other trade route. In those cases the voyages are left out of this state- — 
ent. | \ 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ Q. What is included in a voyage, is it the round trip or the single trip?— 
The round trip from the home port to the home port, and the voyages . 
cluded are only those touching at a Canadian port. 

[Mr. David Young.] 
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’ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : . 
Q. And the results of your statements are to show the results of the ac 
round voyages in each case?—A. The results of the actual round voyages 
‘of the ships calling at a Canadian port in the North Atlantic route. 
Q. And does not include voyages on other routes?—A. No. 
Q. Does it include lay-up periods, or if there is a distinction to be ma 
you might explain it to us?—A. As I understand it, the practice nm shipping — 
is, if the Canadian trade is dull, and the owners have no other trade route on 
which to put the boat, the boat is laid up for a period. I understand it is not 
usual to lay up a boat for a shorter period than one month, because if there is a 
lay-up for over one month there is a certain adjustment or rebate on the 
insurance rate. : : agit 
Q. Are there expenses ‘connected with these lay-up periods?—A. Y 

there are certain expenses. Nasa 
Q. How have you treated those?—A. As far as we could identify the lay 
ups, the expenses of any lay-up for over one month have been eliminated alto. 

ether. 

: Q. And what about the lay-ups of under one month?—A. It is har 
possible to identify those in the accounts. When the lay-up ‘is less than one — 
month the steamer is actually in commission; there is a skeleton crew on board — 
and the boat is waiting to take its berth, waiting for the cargo, and the genera! 
practice among steamship lines seems to be 'to include such expenses of the short 
_ lay-ups with the expenses of the next succeeding voyage. That seems to be a — 
condition of the trade. r a 
Q. Now, you were asked by the Chairman as to the sources of your inf 
mation for the preparation of these statements. Would you please give 1t?— 
We will take each line separately. The first we have is the Donaldson anc 
the Anchor-Donaldson. We were furnished with a summary of their voyages 
certified by the company’s auditors in Glasgow. This summary was furthe 
supported by details of the voyage accounts, brought out to Canada by the © 
representative of the Donaldson line. a 
Q. And you had access to that?—A. We had access to that information, 
_and by using that in conjunction with the summary prepared by the company’ 
own auditor, we prepared this statement. With the Cairn line, our firm is th 
auditor of that line in England. Je 


. 


By the Chairman: 


{ : , 

Q. Is the witness dealing with the year 1924?—A. Both years. Our firm 
is the auditor for the Cairn line in England, and we were -furnished by ow 
London office with a certificate as to the net results of all voyages in the — 
Canadian trade during those two years, 1923 and 1924. Those summaries wer 
supported by detailed information brought out by the accountant, the repre 
sentative of the Cairn line, in much the same amount of detail as was furnishe 
by the Donaldson line, and by use of the two, the detail and the summary, w 
were able to make up this statement. eo 

Q. And you personally had full access to these detailed voyage account 
and the voyage summaries which were brought out?—-A. We ‘had access to th 
voyage summaries. In the case of the Canadian Pacific Steamships, we are 
the auditors of that company in Montreal, and for these purposes we were 
furnished. with the actual voyage statements for the whole of their Atlanti 
trade for these two years, and from these voyage accounts we prepared ou 
own summaries of the voyages which came under the classification of Canadia 
voyages on the Northern Atlantic route, U.K.—Canadian voyages. With th 
Furness-Withy and the Manchester lines—and when I speak of these I mea: 
that group of which the Furness-Withy Company are the managers—sum 


maries were prepared by Furness-Withy Co.’s chief accountant, and he brought 
{Mr. David Young.} Bs 
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ents a are hana are Yes As I have already aah in the case of the 
vadian Pacific Steamships and the Cairn line, our firm is the auditor. In 
he other cases the accounts are audited annually by Chartered Accountants in 
gland and’Scotland, and we have traced the figures we have used from their 
yanies to the individual certified accounts. . 
Q. You have actually made that check hg tari Yes. J >. might 


aifoe j is now engaged in checking these figures to fhe originals in London. 
others were done personally. 
PDe they all keep their accounts on the same system?—A. No. Each 


cun niformity ones the various lines in the classification of their operating 
: In preparing this statement, we have prepared first of all the sum- 
as ‘each line in as much detail, in regard to operating expenses, as we 
. Then finally we grouped these operating expenses into some uniform 
ation which would cover all the lines, in order to enable us to build up 
ined statement for the group. 

_ When you speak of building up a combined statement, has your reclassi- 
n to put them on a comparable basis affected the results at all?—A. No, 
s not affected the results. 

. Either to reduce the earnings or to increase the expenses?—A. No, 
Ae have not been reduced, nor Haye aie been increased or reduced. 


AS to echap tone 

( Now, taking the statements themselves, the first two items—number 
eamers and number of voyages—are more or less self-explanatory. They 
de, I think you told us, all the cargo boats of which there are records?—A. 


Q. Now, the “days of voyage;” you might perhaps explain that item, 
that is made. up?—A. That is merely the total of the number of days in 
- The voyage starts from the day after the boat arrives, in the 


¢ ( fr 

By Mr. Smeaton J 8 apy 

ao How is that again, the next voyage?—A. The next voyage starts the 
y after the boat arrives in the home port. 
_ No matter if it stays there a month? . 
ir. Montcomery, K.C.: Just to get the information accurately, I am 
e answer to the last question is not the uniform PLA If it is con- 


re SyMINGTON, K. C.: What we erent tb know is vas Mr. View made 
figures. aA ‘ 

Mr. Monvcomery, K. G.: Ido not suppose he made up these figures at all, 
2 marized the figures given him. 


es By the Chairman: 


Q. May I just interject this question, to see whether I have correctly 
stood the witness so far. Am I correct in my understanding that, this 
ibit 35 is a compilation of the statements prepared by the Chartered 
ts who audit the books of the different lines, and is only a work of 


(Mr. David Young.] 
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compilation by Price, Waterhouse & Company, except in ‘respect to those 
in which Price, Waterhouse & Company is the auditor?—A. No, this i 
is a compilation by us, by Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

Q: Quite so—A. From information supplied by the individual lines . 
figures are included in this statement. | 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: ak : 
Q. The individual account of each line?—A. The individual lines. 
Q. The accountant of each line?—A. The accountant of eack line. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : : 
Q. And in many cases the actual accounts of each line, the voy 
accounts?—-A. In some cases, yes. eRe 
Q. In one case it is the actual records themselves?--A. The actual record 
themselves in one case. 
Sir Evarwr Fiset: One part is the ‘actual statement? 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I believe they are both actuai statements. 
have only exsmined the ones in Canada. 
The Crairnman: In other words, Mr. Montgomery, this is a compilat 
by Price Waicrhouse & Company of figures submitted to them in the case o 
number of lines, and the figures which, as auditors of certain other lines, t. 
have found themselves? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know whether we are particularly 1 int 
ested in that. It is a consolidation of the various voyage accounts of all th 
cargo boats operating in the Canadian trade, with the exception of those men- | 
tioned. It is a consolidation so that you will get them on a comparable ‘bast Bee 
aad on a consolidated basis. A 
The CiiatRMAN: Quite so, but this consolidation.is made up of a state 
ment submitted to Price Waterhouse & Company in certain instances, and 
figures prepared by Price Waterhouse & Company in other instances? Rf 


Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: Obviously it is a physical separation, from 
fact that they are obtained from two different sources; first. those who were 
Canada, where they couldsgo and see the originals, they went and saw th 
and drew their own figures; those on the other side, in certain cases, the figu 
were taken’ off by the London Branch—the English branches—of Price Wat 
house & Company, and in the cases which the witness has indicated they 
the certificate of the Scotch or English chartered accountants who had audited 
supported by the details which the accountants of the individual lines them 
selves brought out and have in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I think it is very impoxtadi at thi 
, peint—and IT am taking this from your question—that we should determ 
whether or not we are to accept these figures. I mean, it would be very unw 
for us to praceed with accepting the statement of this witness, and then la 
on have the auestion arise as to whether this was just a compilation, and so 
or whether we are going to accept it. We ought to determine that now. 
think tl at point is an important one. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It brings up the question we have been stm 
-with in your absence, Mr. Stevens, namely, the production of these voyag 
accounts. Perhaps I should not say that, but we are trying to arrive at a 
modus operandi at the moment, with my learned friend and Mr. McMaste1 
and so far as my recommendation to the committee is concerned, we have 
have access to the voyage accounts. - 

‘Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I think we are in the way of getting the actu 
voyage sheets and voy age accounts and all material which is on this side, place 

{[Mr. David Young.] : 
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isposa omeone to be ietied, under an ee es the details of 


fore them ab iar elk and this statement represents the actual results 
the voyages of these special lines, and is not a fanciful thing, nor a com- 
ation of anything, but merely a consolidation. 
- Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that as far as I 
concerned J would be satisfied if Price Waterhouse will state that they accept 
hese accounts. I ami quite aware there is no auditor can find access to books 
id accounts over in the Old Country to check over every figure, and we must 
re se some confidence in witnesses of the character of Pricé Waterhouse «& 
Co pany. If Price Waterhouse will certify to the correctness of these and to 
the soundness of the sources of information, just the same as an auditor of a 
F lance sheet, we can be perfectly satisfied. 
The Cuamman: We will ask the witness that question. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, ‘KC: A balance sheet means nothing; it is only for 
nformation. 


sue By the Chairman: 

 Q. Now, Mr. Young, just how far are you, as one of the partners in Price, 
Waterhouse & Company, prepared to certify as to the accuracy of Exhibit SHtN 
A. I am prepared to certify to it as it stands. 
‘ Q. As being composed of figures, all of which your firm——A. Are satisfied 


~Q. —ere satisfied as being correct?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: He said he checked it over with the original before. 
The CuarrMman: IJ thought he said that in one case at least certain figures 
being checked up against some other figures. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the “Six” that they have not put in. 
am Sy? MINGTON, K.C.: The only original Mr. Young said he had was the 
Sir Hexny Drayton: No, Mr. Symington is quite wrong. What the wit- 
12 did say was this: that summiaries were made and supporting papers were 
rought up, and he checked these summares from the supporting papers ane was 
isfied with them. That may be all wrong. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is that right?—A. In regard to the Anchor Line and the Anchor- 
aldson Line, I said that the originals were summaries certified by a well- 
wn firm of chartered accountants in Glasgow, whose figures we are pre- 
pared to accept. Further than that, we identified these figures as establishing 
.ecuracy, from the information which one of the directors of the company 
yught with him to this country. 


Ly Mr. Symington, ee 

Q. Did you have the voyage sheets?—A. We had summaries of the voyage 

heets. The. voyage sheets are the size of this table (indicating), but the 
immaries, suoported by the certificate of Messrs. Moores, Carson and Watson, 

are prepared to accept. 

Ye r. Montcomery, K.C.; And which stimmaries are the ones my learned 

riend was asking for the other day, except that our summaries are much more 

ete. We found out why these summaries were so short. It was because 

y were apparently tramp boats which carried bulk cargo, and had only one 
wo classifications, whereas the ordinary liners would contain much more 


re eee (WS Whesaa < Wome] 
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The Witness: The only other case in which there might be a doubt in 
minds of the Committee would be the Furness-Withy group. There we 
copies of summaries of the voyage accounts. We traced these summ 
through the companies’ own profit and loss account, to the published ba 
sheet.; In addition to that, I have asked our London office to see the origina 
voyage accounts, but sufficient time has not elapsed to let us know if they h 
seen these or not. That was merely a further substantiation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
\ Q. aa you, will no doubt get a cable in due course?—A. We expect aca 
any day. ; 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. And you place your imprimatur upon this statement as a member < 0 
Price Waterhouse & Company?—A. Yes, sir. is. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. And you accept the responsibility as such HctA Ves 

Q. In the case of the voyage accounts where you did not actually see th 
originals, but where you relied upon statements of a prominent firm of auditors 
whose certificates you say you are prepared to accept, I would ask how that 1 
comparable in result with those where you were able 'to make the actual chee 
yourself?—A. You mean in the results of operating and voyages? 
Q. Yes, precisely; as to whether they showed profits or loss, for nee 
Were they in line with these results which you were able to personally che 
—A. They were very much in line with the results we actually saw. An in 
vidual voyage might be different from another individual voyage. When yo 
take a group of voyages and compare them with another similar group 0 
voyages in the same trade and on the same routes, they showed a grea 
similarity. | 

Now, your next item “Original cost of steamers.” I suppose y 

figures describing these are in the same way as you describe the results?—A 
No; the original cost of steamers is the total amounts submitted by the various 
steamship lines, whose’ boats are included in the statement. } 
Q. Now, the next item, ‘“ Preight earnings.” Will you tell us what t 
includes?—A. “ Freight earnings” represents “the full freight earned by e 
voyage after deducting a certain amount of brokerage, commission to freight. 
agents, and such expenses like— 

Q. But represents the entire earnings?—A. It represents the actual earn- 
ings to the boat. / 

Q. It represents the entire earnings from any source whatever?—A. Thi 
entire earnings from all sources. 


ot 
| 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Less brokerage and commission?—A. Yes; it represents the net figur y 
that actually accrued to the steamship lines. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | \ 


Q. Gross earnings, less what?—A. Brokerage. 
Q. And you said something else—what was it?—A. The commission to 
freight agents, where there are any. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


_ Q. And you have worked those cut, showing, first, the aggregate earnin 
for the fleet for the season, have you not?—A. Yes. . 
Q. That is the $6,000,000-figure?—A. Yes, for 1923. The $6,000,000 is 
the aggregate figure for 31 ships. The next figure, $42,000 odd, is ae ayer 


amount per voyage for that period. ° 
{[Mr. David Young.] 
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ided by Rock Yes, divided by 150. 
Mae tas oon item, $688.23, is the average return, per voyage day? 


By Mr. DE isinehy) KOs: | ; 
. And the other two columns, “ Per voyage” and ‘ Per day ’’—are they 
ctly comparable?—A. Yes, they are comparable. Perhaps I had_ better 
lify ‘that answer. The “Per voyages” are comparable; the “Per day?’ 
res are comparable also, but there is one thing which must be taken into 
sideration, and that isithat the average number of days in a voyage in one 
r might vary from the average number of days in a voyage in another year. 
this variation occurs, these comparisons are a little bit spoiled. 

- Q. And your collection of 31 ships is about the same in quality and earn- 
in ‘power as the collection of 51 ships in another year?—A. Yes. 

i Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have, however, representatives of the- differ- 
lines who can speak as to that, if the question is of moment. 


_ Mr. Suaw: There was some question in regard to the “ Per day voyages.” 
that been cleared up? 


Mr. Monrcomery, KC.: No, not yet. It depends upon which it is taken 
1. It does not affect the result, but it depends upon where you split the 
i. I can get that from the othler witnesses. The information I have from 
ee of the firms—and we will introduce evidence upon it—is that a voyage ' 
ends s when the ship completes her Sanction and begins when it commences 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is a very important’ point. 


Mr. Modrcomuny, K.C.: Perhaps the more correct way of putting it 1s 
sa voyage ends when the ship completes discharging. 


si Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And when does the next one start? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: When she begins to load. We have the acgount- 
nts and I prefer they would describe this for themselves. 


Mr. SHAw: On what basis does the witness make his aes Vega bs 
Daye By: Mr. Montgomery, bat DB 
-Q. You might answer that question, Mr. Young?—A. The number of days 


E re made up by adding together the number of days given by each line on each 
nace If the various lines have not a uniform basis 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; 


. And if there are ANY differences in their methods they can ones what 
are?—A. It will not make much difference. It 
). But your consolidation shows A. Shows the actual days which they © 


; Now, on the other side of the sheet are the operating expenses. What 

luded under the heading of “ Port Charges ””?—A. Under “ Port Charges ” 

hav re include1 dock dues, stevedoring, lighterage, pilotage, and other expenses 
4 [Mr. Dayid Young.] 
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incidental tc the loading and discharging of cargo. These are direct char 
against each voyage and the total of $2,741,333 in 1923 and a correspondin 
amount in 1924 represents the total of such expenses for all voyages. 
Q. In the same way you have the figures per voyage per day for bot. 
years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Fuel?—A. The fuel represents the coal or oil actually conn ae 
these voyages. The accounts of each voyage are charged with the fuel con 
sumed and that amount is the total consumption for the 150 voyages. and th 
201 voyages for the next year. 
Q. The item of wages?—A. Wages represents the wages of the master 
officers and crew. These are direct charges. against each voyage. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Each voyage, not per month?—A. No. 
Q. Stores and provisions?—A. These represent provisions for the crew, th 
engine room supplies, ropes, tackle and other supplies incidental to the runnin 
of a ship. These are all direct charges. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Insurance?—A. Insurance represents the insurance on the boat, but it} 4 
includes a relatively smalt amount of insurance on freight revenue. Each boat ¥ 
is insured separately and the cost of: insurance of each boat is apportioned over 
_ the various voyages in accordance with the number of days in each voyage. om 

Q. So that those longer lay-offs are not reflected here at all although the © 
boat would be still insured?—A. No, there are no expenses for extended lay- offs 
here. I 

Q. Repairs?—A. The amount shown for repairs includes the ordinary — 
repairs incurred during each voyage and also the expenses of the annual over- 49 
haul and classification survey. All lines do not treat the expense of repairs in 
the same way. In some cases ordinary repairs, incidental to each voyage, are : 
charged against the voyage and per diem rate is also charged to provide fora 
extraordinary repairs and for the annual overhaul. In other cases each voyage — 
is charged with a per diem rate, which include all repairs, ordinary and extra- q 
ordinary and overhaul. There are still other cases where there is no charge m~ 
the voyage accounts but the repairs for each boat are charged as repairs in the _ 
profit and loss account. Now, in preparing this summary I have included under 4 
the caption of repairs all expenses for repairs, overhaul and classification sur- 
vey, irrespective of the manner in which the individual lines kept them. a 

(). In order to get it on a common basis?—A. In order to get it on a uniform — 
basis. ae 

Q. In any alsisiahigts you made has it increased the cost?—A. It has not tog 
affected the total operating expenses. - 

Q. They are truly and carefully represented in the statement you have pro- 
duced?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Where the voyage accounts are charged the pier diem amount how is thes 
actual expense treated?—A. In these cases the amount which is charged against x 
the voyage is credited to a reserve account and the expense of the actual repair — 
is charged to that reserve account as and when it is incurred. The practice is 
merely a means of spreading over each voyage certain expenses which are only 
met periodically. ia 

Q. This is the commonly used method of treating ordinary repairs?—A. 
Yes. In other industrials it is the usual method. For instance take a steel 
mill; it provided for re-lining its blast furnaces in that method. 

Q. We would be rather interested in ascertaining whether that works out. 
to an unduly inflated expense. Have you been able to check that in any way, 
for instance, in the present case where the per diem rate is charged for over- 

[Mr. David Young.] 
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epair, are you satisfied these are fair?—A. It is the practice to estimate 
per diem rate at the beginning of a season. If there should be any surplus or 
deficit between the amount estimated during one season and the amount actually 
expended during the season, these surpluses and deficits are taken into con- 
ideration in arriving at a fair rate for the next season. It is naturally to be~ 
pected that the provision in any one year will be either more or less than the 
ctual amount expended. When you take it over a period of years the cost is 
spread more evenly. — 
~ Q. That is interesting in theory. In the present case what do you find?—A. 

‘In the present case the repair charges made by the lines who have adopted this 
method are less in the aggregate than the actual repair expenses incurred during 
the two years. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


a: Perhaps the witness could go a little bit further along that line and say 
hether there is any difference in treatment between 1924 and 1923. It would 
: ‘cost less to repair fifty-one boats in 1924 than thirty-one in 1923? 


The, CHatrMAN: We should have the tonnage of the 1924 and the tonnage 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The full information will be available to you. 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: Just on that point I indicated 
The CuamrMAN: Perhaps you might answer Sir Henry Drayton’s question. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Take the repairs for 1924 of fifty-one boats, $381,940; in 1923 for thirty- 
boats, $409,836.61. Is there any difference in calculation?—A. These are 
‘the actual figures. The oy thing I can suggest is that they did not spend as 


a. Why should 1 insurance be cheaper in 1923 than in 1924? Was there a 
op in insurance? 


Bo Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It was very light.: Genes the drop was not 100 
per cent. ne are "$26, 000,000 worth of boats costing more than $48,000,000 
orth. 


By he Chairman: 

20. Reverting to Sir Henry’s question, does it not appear strange that in 

1 24 it cost $381,940.70 to repair fifty-one boats, while in 1923 it cost $409,836.61 
to. keep thirty-one in repair? 

; “Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Of course Mr. Young can only give you what he 

s bound to give you, ‘that is the ficures from the accounts themselves. As to 

the reasons why, the representatives of the Lines, each of them are here and can 

p peity them, the accountants or whoever may be appointed, as to the amounts. 
won’t need to speculate as to the reason why and we will give you what was 

tually done. 

By Mr. Shaw: 


 Q. Are the thirty-one boats included in the fifty-one?—A. Not all of ‘hent 
~Q. Practically all of them?—A. Yes. 


. By the Chairman: 
os Did that oe strike you? Did any possible reason for it come 


ee By 8 Str mate Fiset: 

-Q. Does it go to prove that some of the figures that were given to you by 
of the different companies may vary from time to time, that you were 
es [Mr. David Young] 
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‘based on the number of days on the voyages. : 
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dealing only with the actual figures submitted to you and nothing else? 
The figures will naturally vary. . eae a) 
Q. Therefore, yours is, actually speaking, a compilation of actual figur 
furnished to you?—A. Yes. 


\ 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:. - ) 


Q. You might get extraordinary losses which would make one year out 


will be placed before you and you will know the exact reasons why one year 1s 
different from another. 4 

Sir Henry Drayton: Some years you have made your repairs; other yea 
you have not made your repairs. I thought perhaps the witness had looked 
into that question. The insurance’ seems a good’ deal out of line. ‘ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The majority of the repairs are mostly covered b 
Insurance. oa 

Sir Henry Drayron: No. mae 

The Wirness: There is one point you might clear up on insurance. It is 
not fair to base it as compared with thirty-one boats in one year and fifty-one 
boats in another. As I have explained insurance is spread over the voyages, in 
proportion to the number of days in the voyage; the first year, 9,942 days. 
Next year 10,042 days. That will be very largely the explanation in regard to 
insurance. ' 


Mr. Montcomery: There is one more explanation available in the room. 
I can indicate what it is now if you wish it, that is in 1924 the Underwriters per- 
mitted a reduction in the insured value of the boats, which they had not been 
willing to permit in 1923 and naturally the shipowners took advantage of it and 
insured for less. The underwriters required them to insure to a certain amount, 
a certain proportion and they relaxed and their requirements in 1924, with their 
aggregate amount of insuran¢e being less the premiums would be correspond- 
ingly less. 

Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask Mr. Montgomery the days on the voyage 
which are used in calculating insurance and repairs. Now, I notice that the 
average for the thirty-one ships would amount to sixty-two days each, whereas 
the average for the fifty-one is very much less. It should amount to 2,000 days 
more than is shown. 1 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I can give you that information. One of the: 
accountants for one of the lines informs me'it is due to improved facilities on _ 
the other side, that the number of days in port were less in 1924 than in 1923. 4 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is 614 as against 52 I think. ¥ 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that your explanation, Mr. Young?—A. Yes sir. 
By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 


Q. It is all taken’ into consideration in the insurance premium, that is, 
simply taking the figures grven to!you by the insurance companies?—A. It is 


2 


\ 


Q. Not on the value of the ship?—A. The insurance itself is based on 
the value of the ship. The imsurance is based on, whatever value is placed \ 
upon the ship by the company. ee i 

Q. You do not know what th ships are insured for?—A. No sir. i 

The CuHatrRMAN: Have you any other questions, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. | 
[Mr. David Young.] ‘ hin 
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By J ER risbrcty, pe Bi 
. Now, Mr. Young, take the general management expenses, what do they 
mount. to?--A. This item also is treated not always in the same way by each 
pany. In certain cases where all the activities of the line are in the 
anadian trade, all general management expenses are charged to that trade. 
other cases, where the steamers are managed by agents other than the 
) mers, the voyage accounts are charged with, the management commission 
ased upon freight earnings; in such cases these commissions are supposed to 
‘. ecoup: the nn: $e or rather those managing firms for the expenses which 
otherwise would be classed as General and Management, if the owners managed 
their own boats. There are also cases where a per diem rate is charged for 
“general expenses, and that rate is charged to the voyage account proportionate 
to the number of days, and is treated in the same way as I explained in the’ 
; vase where repairs are treated on a*per diem rate. 
-Q. You had the opportunity of comparing the charges made by the re- 
spective lines in a number of different ways, you had some where the actual 
expense was given in detail and so on; were you able to compare where the per 
m rate is charged and to ascertain how that compared with the actual expense 
ere it was charged direct?—A. Yes. They compared very well. 


By ‘Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
4Q: On what basis, the number of ships, the cargo carried, or how, per 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. I understood you to say when we were dealing with freight earnings 
‘that they did not include brokerage or commission, and now you say that in 
certain cases the management expenses are charged up in that way. A. When 
_ I dealt with freight earnings I said they did not include brokerage or commission 
te nal agents. That does not include management commission. 


‘commission paid to a firm who actually operate the boats. 
_Q. There could be a case where the commission would be deducted from the 
C ngs and later on added as an expense?—A. No; in no case is it in twice. 


Sir Henry Drayton: One is for getting the freight. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

1@-Go,on-—A. I might put it in this way, that whatever brokerage is 
ucted from the earnings is the expense of getting that business, whatever 
mmission is included with expenses is an expense of delivering the service 
. the shipper. 

~ Q. In no case do they oyerlap?—A. In no case do they overlap one another. 
Q. They are quite separate and distinct?—A. Absolutely. 2 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


-Q. You could not segregate what charges are included under those different 
ads ‘honed you give us an idea what charges are included there?—A. I can 
: Y {Mr. David Young.] 
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give you a general idea; there are office salaries, wages, clerical help, certs 
expenses on shore, wharves, piers, in oper words all expenses incidental to 
management of a steamship line not directly connected with the ships the: 
selves or the voyages themselves; rents, rents of offices, insurance, suppli 
stationary, and everything like that. : 
Q. Were the same figures given to you where the charges were given 
a daily rate?—A. Yes, in cases where the daily raté was used for gene 
expenses we were able to compare the total charge against voyages with t 
amounts actually spent for management, and the amounts ee the voyages 
were less. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
- . Q. Did that corroborate the fairness of the charge?—A. It showed th 
the voyages had not borne their proper share of the expense of that particu 
thing. wee. 
%. Really had not borne their proper share?—A. They had not borne their 
proper share. ' ee, 
Q. By the way, do these management expenses include anything in the w 
of directors’ fees or any charges of that nature?—A. No; there is nothing 
included in this statement for directors’ fees, secretarys’ fees, president’s salary, 
interest on debentures or interest on investment, only purely operating expenses 
of operating steamers. ee 
- Q. In the total operating expenses there is no interest on investment 
no interest on debentures?—-A. There is no interest on debentures or inter 
on investment. A 
Q. Just operating charges?—A. Just operating charges. 
Q.. You have an item of Sundries; you might explain that?—A. Th 
includes every other expense which could not be classed as above., In on 
particular line it might include various things. i 
_ Q. You have to have an item of that kind, I suppose?—A. In order to get 
a classification which will fit everything, we have to have some sundries. Sun- 
dries are not an unusually large figure as compared with the expenses shown. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you put in sundries, Mr. Young?—A. Any expense not shoy 
above. 

Q. They are expenses’ not otherwise specified in that list, but what 
they consist of, I do not know; what do you put under sundries? 

Sir Wvernr Fiser: Champagne ‘and cigars, I suppose. 

Mr. Montcomery: I would like to draw your attention to the fact that 
any of these details we can give you the direct evidence of people who are ab! = 
to speak as to them. a 

The Cuarrman: Let the witness say. He can tell us, or we can get it 
from someone else if he-does not know. See 


The Wrrness: I would rather you did that. This statement was prepared 
by us in order to avoid our giving evidence on any individual company. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. I am not asking you to give evidence on any individual company, M 
Young, I am only asking you to tell us generally whateyou put under sundrie 
if you have not the information in your head, we will not bother you abo 
it but will get it from someone else. It looks a little strange that you should 
come here and bring this statement and say that it is right, and yet cannot — 
remember what is included under sundries and cannot tell us what is in that 
item. Are these classifications of operating charges ending up with sundries” 
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ey Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


=(); ‘There are miscellaneous items in several charge accounts, indicating 
and oes you have grouped them under the head of sundries. —A, We had 


Session of the aly ithual lines, 

_ Q. You use your total operating expenses in the same way, per voyage and 
day, for the two years 1923 and 1924?—A: Yes. «. 

~Q. And in dealing with the profit or loss, that is to say, the comparison 
ween the earnings of the boat and the operating expenses, you show it both 
ore and after taking off a certain amount for depreciation?—A. Yes, or have 
e that. 

Q You might let us know what basis you have adopted for the deprecia- 
1 allowance?—A. In this statement the allowance for depreciation is calcu- 
ed at the rate of four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steamer 
the Ee of days operated. 


ee By the Chairman: 


Q. I did not catch that, Mr. Young; will you repeat it?—A. The deprecia- 
ion shown in this statment is calculated at the rate of four per cent per annum 
e original cost of each steamer for the number of days operated; we have 
the rate of four per cent on the original cost because that is the basis 
pted by the British Inland Revenue Income Tax Department.’ There is one 
ariation to that, in the case of steamers acquired second-hand. The regula- 
ions of the Income Tax Department in Great Britain allow the line to provide 
reciation either on that basis of four per cent on the original cost or alter- 
natively on the basis of the expectation of life of that second-hand steamer. 
na a8 cases the depreciation is shown on that basis in this statement. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


a Q. That is to say, where it was worked out that way by the depreciation 
emes for the individual lines?—A. In the case of about three or four boats 


By Sir aie Fiset: 

“And cr ee ae was not taken into account when you prepared 
em The depreciation does not appear in this state- 
only aaah here. 

12. I did not know uaewhen it was taken into account by the different com- 


‘There i is no provisten ick depreciation j in that item of repairs. 
You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 


‘aks ENRY Drayton: I do not think they are at all inter-related. We 
ye had that up in the Merchant Marine, and I think we allow a higher rate 
spreciation. I think Sir Henry Thornton charges up more than that. 

Mr. Montcomenry, RC. Every line I have had anything to do with say 


feast five per cent is necessary, but Price Waterhouse & Company have 
: i (Mr. David Young.] 
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adopted four per cent because that is the rate which the British Income T . 
Department authorities allow for it, and you may depend upon it that it is 
too high. 


Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection of the way the deficit of the Merchant 
Marine is arrived at is by charging up a higher rate than that. 


Mr. Montcom_ry, K.C.: None of them have been able to make full provis-_ 
ion, even at four per cent, as you will see. Do you happen to know, Sir Henry, 
whether there is any scale in our own Dominion? Nis, 


Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection is that it is five per cent. I spe 
from recollection, but I think that is right. 


Sir Evcene Fiset: During the war it was five per cent. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In any event, whatever the rate should be, you have taken a rate o 
four per cent, that arbitrary rate adopted by the British Inland Revenue and — 
Income Tax Department.—A. We thought it better to use the four per cent, © 
because there was this precedent for it, which recognizes that there was a | 
rate. The individual lines realize that four per cent is not sufficient, but it 
used here because it has the precedent of the British Inland Revenue and Incom« 
Tax Department. me 

Q. And in any event, I believe the results show that that does not much 
- matter, because even the four per cent has not been earned anyway.—A. On t 
basis of these figures it would not stand one per cent. . 

_Q. Just let us have the figures of 1923 and 1924 first, before making a 
allowance whatever for depreciation on these boats——A. For the year 1923 
Shall I give the aggregate, per day and per voyage? \ 

Q. Yes, and just let me take this first. Should a provision be made for d 
preciation, as much as for any other operating expense?—A. Yes. Depreciatic 
is just as much an element of operating expense as wages is. Depreciation 
the natural wastage of a fabric. ; 

Q. And what would happen to any shipowner who did not provide for the 
depreciation on his boat?—-A. He would be in a bad way. Bk. 

Q. Now will you give us the results before and after depreciation? Take 


a 


voyages was $1,316,008.62. ; 
Q. And per voyage?—A. Per voyage this represented a loss of $8,873.39, 
and per day it represented a loss of $142.38. | 
Q. So that had depreciation been charged at the rate of four per cent, eve 
you would have had a loss of $8,700 on each voyage made, an average loss?— 
There would have been an average loss on all the voyages. 
Q. And these are the actual results?—A. Yes. ; 
(Q. The correctness of which you are prepared to stand by?—A. Using t 
basis of four per cent for depreciation. Now for 1924—, do you want those? 
_ Q. Yes, I would like them. I think this is possibly the best information 0 
the record——A. For the year 1924 the operations of 201 voyages of 51 boa 
} showed a profit, before charging depreciation, of $335,058.76. This represented — 
_ an average profit of $1,666.92 per voyage, or an average profit of $31.92 per day., 
_ _Q. I understand, as a matter of information, that the freights were rais 
in March 1921, were they not?—A. I believe they were. The depreciation 


allowed for in 1924 on the same basis as in 1923, and after allowing for depr 
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these ee showed a ne of $830,479.77. This represented an aver- 
ss of $4,131.74 per voyage, and an average loss of $79.12 per day. 


my by Mr. Rinfret: ‘ 

a Do I understand the witness to say the rates were different in the two 
Mr. es K.C.: We have it in evidence, I think, that the rates 
aised on the Ist of March 1921. 

Mr. RInFRET: You cannot compare the two years, if the rates were different. 
Mr. ‘Montcomery, K.C.: That is why you get, in 1924, a profit before 
jation, whereas in 1923 you had a loss before depreciation. 


r. Symineron, K.C.: You have not studied it very much if you think 
is the reason. They saved more than that in the insurance alone, 


r. Montcomery, K.C.: That is an “element, too, undoubtedly. Any- 
g that went to reduce the charges would increase the profits, undoubtedly, 
the major portion, I understand, was as a result of that, or at least it had 
eat deal to do with it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You are only speculating; it depends on the loadings 
on \ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have the figures; why speculate? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We are waiting to see them. 

Vir. Monteomery, K.C.: All you have to do is come to some practical 
gement, and you will see them. 

he CuatrMan: Have you finished with Mr. Young, Mr. Montgomery? 
1 have, I will ask Mr. Symington to examine him. That is only if you 
uite ‘finished with him. 


. MontTGoMERY, \K. C.: I have finished, Mr. Chairman. 

i HENRY eri: I do not think we Shania be asked to wade through 
this evidence. I think this Exhibit should form part of the record. 

he Cuamman: I am going to order it.included as Exhibit 35, and printed 


Cross- Dearie by Mr. tipi K:C. 
By Mr. Symington, KC.: 


Arrive EE gerdsy afternoon. 
2. And you were able to give us practically the result?—A. Yes. I have 
en able to incorporate it in these figures. 

Q. So it is not such a very serious matter after all, or so voluminous or 
ossible to get at these figures, if we have the original documents before us. 
. In connection with that Head line, I might tell you that the statement 
I saw yesterday was prepared by our London office after an examination 
books of the Head line, which occupied two men for three weeks. The 
ent from London to Belfast for that purpose. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


ay Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Young, let use get at what you have got, so we can get it. Will 
material show the names of the steamers?—A. Yes. 


Be oe” ie we! Oe ee OP See ® 
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Q. Their tonnage?—A. Not in all cases; that can be get oe the OW 
of the steamers. one y 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We are preparing a statement foe you. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
.Q. And their age?—A. That is being submitted by the various line 
-undestand. i 
Q. Their age?—A. The year built. 
Q. And their speed?—A. As to that, I do not know. 
Q. And their fuel consumption?—A. I do not know. 
Q. Because checking up this fuel consumption, it looks terrible to. me ‘ 
It is a big item. 
Q. Have you that information, that we can get rian I have no in 
mation as to the fuel consumption or the speed of the boats. 
Q. Nothing on the fuel consumption or the speed of the boats. Do 
show; for instance, days per voyage, days of loading, days of running, or da 
of discharging?—A. Yes, the information which the lines have shows that. 
Q. The information which you have. Iam speaking now of what you hav 
we will find out what they have later. What I want to know now is what y 
have.—A. I have had it. * 
@. You have had it?—-A. Yes. 
Q. It is not in your possession now?—A. No. 
Q. Will it show the result of each boat’s trip?—A. The information ss 
‘had showed the result of each voyage of each boat. 
Q. Will it show the amount of coal used on each voyage?—A. The voya 
account does not necessarily show that. 
Q. Your voyage account does not show that?—A. No. It shows the val 
of the coal consumed but it does not show the tonnage. 
Q. Or where it bunkered at, or how much? Will it show the wages paid 
each person?—A. The information I had does not show the wages paid to ea 
person. It shows the total wages paid on each voyage. 
; o ee it show what they pay each man, and what the number of the | cre 
is?— ) 
Q. Does it show the amount spent for provisions per head per conan 
That information does not appear on voyage accounts as a general rule. That 
statistical information. 
Q. It does not appear on your voyage accounts?—A. On any voya 
accounts I have ever seen. — 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You may have seen those of a tramp, not 
liner. 


The Wirness: That information could be supplied, I have no doubt, a 
every line. They keep that as statistical information. <. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. So that for the purposes of this committee deciding what sort of be 
is a good sort of boat to use on this trade, and what sort of trade pays a 
what sort of trade does not pay, there is nothing in this summary of yo 
‘which will help us in any way? That is, Exhibit 35-—A. Naturally, there 
not. 


t 


Q. Now, does this cover everything you have done in connection with t 
investigation up to date, Mr. Young?—A. This Exhibit 35 is the ales 
everything we have done. ‘ie 

Q. Of everything you have done. You have not done anything with respect 
to boats that carry passengers and freight?—-A. In the case of one line we tri 
to do something with a boat like.that, but it is impossible to separate 
expense of running the boat between passenger and freight earnings. 

[Mr. David Young.] 
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rea Pifaterialcen to separate it, it would show so much for wages 
‘e oat,’ and how many people were employed, w ould it not?—A. It would 
ow how much was paid for wages on the boat. 

Q. Exactly. Have you looked into these statements of any boats which 
try immigrants?—A. May have done; I do not know. 
°Q. Did you?—A. I may have done it; I did not try to find out the class 
of passenger who was on any boat I looked. ah. 4 
ee There is nothing about passengers in this‘-A. There is nothing at all 

ut passengers in that. 

__Q. Or expenses in connection with passengers, or revenue?—A. Or expenses 
evenue in connection with pagsengers. 
-_ Q. So I ask you if this is all you have done up to the moment?—A. I told 
on that was the result of all we have done. 
i, Or So you have not gone into the question of the costs of carrying and the 
revenues from boats other than those freight cargo boats which you selected? 


LY. Monteomery, K.C.: He has not selected them. 

ir. Symtneron, K.C.: Which were furnished to him. 

. Montcomery, K.C.: No, these were all, the cargo boats. 
. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Which were selected. 


Oe wucesiaan K.C.: These were not selected; these are all the cargo 
It is not: selection, it is the result of all the cargo boats without selection. 


: ‘Mr. SvmincTon, K.C.: All except the Cunard line and the White Star line. 
The Wirness: Sixty boats out of seventy-three. 


ee By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. Have you the record of the Cunard line at All?—A. Alt 
QQ. 


Ps LQ Now, have you information from which we can Fes seein te 


 Q. Yes, or further back?—A. I have certain Mitoreanton in regard to. the 
crease of expenses between’ 1913 and 1924, and it is acquired from informa-_ 
on supplied by one of the owners of the line. I would not care to give that 
n evidence, because it is second-hand information on my part. 
Q. But looking at your Exhibit 35 “ Port Charges,” there is a wide differ- 
ence between ‘“ Harbour Dues,” “ Stevedoring,” etc. You have not separated 
them?—A. No. “ Port Charges ” include harbour dues, stevedoring, lighterage, 
and the expenses of loading and unloading. 
» Q. And you have not kept it separate?—A. No, it is included there. 

Q. Will the information you have show us what it costs to load and unload 
ik Hone as it goes to Liverpool?—A. No, the information I had would not. 
es - And what Pale of that was paid py as of, what we ni call, 


By Mr. Siete K. ee 


Q. Yes, stevedoring?—A. In some cases it would show the difference 

en loading and unloading; it would be included in that detail. 

. The reason I ask that is that I was reading in the last report of the 

I States Shipping Board about a reduction of 15 per cent in the stevedoring 

harges, and I am trying to trace how these expenses are made up. The voyage 
counts would give it, would they not?—-A. Yes, complete voyage accounts 


{Mr. David Young.] 


deducted from revenue? re 
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ab isla understand you o say that you expect to get the Cunard a a 
White Star voyage summaries?—A. I did not say. 
Q. Did I understand you to say that this information did show the 
ning days and the time in port?—A. In the case of some lines it. did; it shoy 
the days in port and the days at sea. In other cases the days were combin 
This (indicating) is a combined statement of a group of companies, a all in 
pendent of each other. i 
Q. We can, from the information that you had, get any pa co 
pany or class of boat?—A. From this information? 
Q. Not from Hxhibit 35, but from what you had in order id pre 
Exhibit 352—A. Yes; from the information I had to prepare this ee 
you can get each voyage of each boat. 
Q). Quite so, because you will realize that a boat which takes 61 days co 
a lot more than a boat which takes 54 days for the round trip. That is 
is it not?—A. It might do it. , 
Q. Naturally. And the average here is 61 days in 1923?—A. About 
days, yes. 
Q. Will it also show what the actual freight earnings were, without dedu 
ing brokerages or commissions?—A. That can be shown by the lines. 
Q. They are properly an expense, I presume?—A. The items I 


Q. Yes?—A. They are properly an expense of acquiring revenue. 

Q. Now then, will the information show, for instance, that you were loa 
ing grain, loading cattle, and loading other commodities—the expenses 
loading a particular commodity?—A. I do not know that it would; I cal ot 
‘say, as to that. 

Q. What I mean is, the charge as shown here for loading—if it were mo 
grain—is completely out of line, is it not, Mr. Young?—A. It cannot be ou 
of line. It isan actual expense. These are the actual figures. 

Q. But you see what I am getting at in discussing rates. The cost. 
loading grain would not be anything like the ratio shown there, would it?— 
I do not know; I do not know, the cost of loading grain; I am not a shippi 
man. é 


Sir Henry Drayton: All it shows is a general summary. - me 


The witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Filed hs Mr. G. H. Montgomery, lien C. 
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/ 
Ds Further names of companies belonging to ‘i North Atlantic Saw 


m 
B { ‘ 


: No. 2. Duplicate copy of exhibit originally filed. 
No. 3. Duplicate copy of exhibit originally filed. 


mo 4. Further inform tion re. oy Cen Previcine for the establishment 


ua ‘on. Further names of Conferences to which members of North Atlantic 
ted Kingdom Conference belong. 


No. ya List of boats owned or operated by each line in the North Atlantic 
Yonference showing age, dead weight available for cargo, cubic capacity avail- 
le for cargo, passenger accommodation. (Printed as appendix to Minutes 
f ‘roceedings of to- day.) 


No. 36. Loan copies of ‘bills of Ag (filed by Col. W. I. Gear). (Not 
ted.) 
# 


Wat 37. Petition of Montreal Corn Exchange Association, dated March 
ae ae ae 


a 39. Petition of the Montreal Dairy Produce ‘Bxporters’ Association, 
| April 15, 1925. (Not printed.) ° ‘ 


No. 40. Resolution ‘Gf Montreal Pidddes Merchants’ Association, dated 
ri] 17, 1925. (Not printed.) 


cy 41. Resolution of Alberta hive Stock Associations, ont April 16, 
D. _ (Not printed.) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houses or Commons, 
CommittEE Room, No. 231, 
Wenpnespay, April 22, 1925. 


The Committee met at 2 o'clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 

_. _~Present:—-Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, 
iy Hon. P gtigg Sinclair, Stevens, Stork.—14. 


Mr. David Young, who was again in attendance, was further examined. 
Discussion followed: as to procedure in Committee. 
The witness continued his evidence. 
Further discussion followed as to procedure. 
The witness continued his evidence, and retired. 
The Chairman suggested that Mr. W. T. Marlow, of the Canadian Pacific 
Ocean Services be called as a witness. 
_ Sir Henry Drayton moved that Mr. J. P. Doherty, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine be called as a witness. 
The Chairman, after discussion, gave the following ruling: — 
( “My ruling would be that the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
will not be expected before this Committee to put forward voyage accounts 
except on the same basis as the other lines are going to give their voyage 
Peaccounis. . . . >. 


Col. William I. Gear, who was again in attendance, was further examined 
and retired. 

ee. Discussion followed as to filing of communications received at last meet- 
Ing, as exhibits. 

The Chairman ordered that the communications referred to above be 
_ filed as exhibits and numbered, as follows:— ‘ 


No. 37. Petition of Montreal Corn Exchange Association, dated March 6, 
21925. 


No. 38. Petition of the Montreal Board of Trade, dated March 5, Pe: 


No. 39. Petition of the Montreal Dairy Produce Exporters’ Association, 
dated April 15, 1925. 


_ No. 40. Resolution of Montreal Produce Merchants’ Association, dated 
April 17, 1925. 

No. Al. Resolution of Alberta Live Stock Association, dated April 16, 
925. 


_ The following exhibits were filed with the Committee by Mri Ge 
Montgomery, K.C. 


“Ne, |1. Further names .of Companies belonging to ‘the North Atlantic 
nference. 


No. 2. Duplicate copy of exhibit already filed. 
No. 3. Duplicate copy of exhibit already filed. 


No. 4. Further information re Agreement providing for the establishment 
the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conference. 
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No. 5. Included in No. 4. 

No. 21. Further Conferences to which members of wise Atlanth 
Conference belong... ae 

No. 22. List of steamers cane or a i cae ‘ee in the No 
‘Atlantic Conference showing age, dead weight available for cargo, cubic capacity 
available for cargo, passenger accommodation. This exhibit ordered to be 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day. 

The Committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. to meet — at ae we 
p.m. to-morrow, Thursday, April 23, 1925. Re 


S. R. GORDON, . Be 


H. D. DEWAR, » 
Clerks a > Committee. 
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Exursir No. 22 {' 

! 
STATEMENT showing Names of Vessels Owned by the Undermentioned Lines in the North Atlantic Cont 
ence with Particulars as to Age, Deadweight Available for Cargo, Cubic Capacity Availa’ 
| Cargo, Passenger Accommodation 


Agr 


; Cubic 
Deadweight] Capacity Passuhbes 
Name of Vessel Age Available | Available Aceommodatio 
for Cargo | for Cargo 1st 2nd °3rd_ 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited— ; 
Passenger Steamers— , heey 
Hmpress of Scotland: 3): 7o i007 ks Ce tec ny ¢ emus A 4,750 242,450 455 - 464 — 
Binapress ot Hrance: sae ine ie Vea ke ee TEM ae ae 3,000 187,149 | “314 250 
MiOnblavmieri iid Myer yelp: aaa Oe es 10 Bale lly 5, 758 DTA B20) Verses ot 536 
Montcalm...... Pgh ee ane BR aU cl een <A ps 1921 5,400 210,209 sie Us ow 545 
peicihelain 8s NONE AND ®t ge 1929 5,500 | 262,450 |...... / 545 
Loy equi fe cepts sage Mmm Smee use tty Mr Cea ia A 1922 5,250 PPA ALO) heal Pe eed 545 
Miotmbray ed). ob ea vert ee eit Yay aur wake ne aby ' 4,500 212 A ee 598 
iit hips 8 Aaa cawgie Bor aet Be Ween Aone geal Vor as ner 1918 5,000 286; Coie ae eee A487 
Whinned osay hein. a ee eee ae rues 1918 5,000 DHA LD1D We sees 487 
Ves Get rear ey 553 ae gt e ahe e s ie e 1915 5,501 252, 0390) Laaes 922 
leis on ho ate Many eePeRr AR aC OLS Seas UR Pe Maw roeeis Lae 1900. 6,406 292 O00) ices 241 
Marloch i: sien er he fe ek Sects Ne Se aang 1904 5, 000 WS 2S OO Bite as 416 
Miamolenisriy Sot oot asn lb en bbe) Share er Ae ena tee 6, 000 O75 000s] tice: 304 
Mion tren. tral pater 3 bs Re lar ego at ait ate Rg 1906 4,217 LOD 500 tht. che 246 
Freight Steamers— * ; 
Bown wells 2 i ays a CR el or ith ee 1909 - 10,030 471, 241 
BOSWOrtlis Ao Sy ee a aes Re Se ange 1919 9,769 463,722 
PEA CLO ME Cae cand yee AM gs He ipnr yea os phan 1917 8,598 466, 663 
TSUBCOU SU rt Mie. SMe or ce eee era 1918 7,675 421,566. 
‘Baline broke Uh sie eae eh eee ee, 1917 7,202 445,480 
Bevtirye. Pesos cUnce st ect eine oni Labs yee Bis 1917 8, 087 395, 836. 
LETCWU VOLE Y aieema UR on Meee Ae ND REN a GER Ht gel ah 1918 7, 558 392,752 
erway tae, (eed are eran tie seus Mn muha ee 1912 6,731 334,855 
SOT GON A. iN HA Cpe Mey eh a ne eee ae 1906 6,750 |. 375, 363. |\ 
IB EN ifs (ove VAR ny bac Re cna Me ERC ec 480 (to 1914 Tin EY y 445,314 
White Star-Dominion Line— 
Passenger Steamers— 
egina 1918 6, 20C 196000025". 603 
DD Fossa ea ea at Ce Te car eae ae SEH Gs aes ma a 1923 6, 200 230-000) | 599 
AVE oie GEG aoe scl brs erecta Mer ee eet eet ae Ace agra 1909 5,400 23D; 00G| ar. ts 761 
eOanada soy.) cu! AEDs ae CRAB BOL aE CHa sr ire) 1896 6,100 22800 eke 462° 
Freight Steamers— 
Welshman: ean 2° She Late MORE a ah oy ae ek RU 1891 5,200 220,000) |... 0... 850 | 
WOMmMishman a shC Geer: thts LUNES ane i eo 1891 5, 206 220, 000°) 2: 55. 850 
FLUECOMAMN aioe Puen chats ree en ee 1892 6,300 op, WOU). ee 606 | 
Oxoniane sf ching ee ee ae Rea: 1898 7;600 330,000}. 2.20 808 . 
Colomtan 20) ma we aoe soa) tat as tee 1892 6, 600 290,000) ko 378s 904 — 
@aledonian: (30 new sce kd Oe sens ta eee 1906 5,300 245, O00 <b: 2 522 
Michigans) -g son on waa) oe oneal Eh teen ean 1898 10,000 490,000) | 200.2. GOD) 
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Exuisir No. 22—Continued.; 


PATEMENT showing, Names of Vessels Owned by the Undermentioned Lines in the North Atlantic’ Confer- 
ence with Particulars as to Age, Deadweight Available for Cargo, Cubic oe Avaylable for, ene 


Passenger Accommodation. Fete 
Date D.W. Cubic 
Steamer 1 Built Tons Capacity 
> mira ‘ 
. eae Withy abl Manchester Liner Steamers— 4 ; 

.\ Manchester Regiment......55......5...6. Aare iN souae Useenie: 1922 11,572 544,190 
INPoIRTeRteR DPINASION Stee! shat e owe scab cu Glee Pane ap cae CRS 1918 9,220 427,214 
Manchester brigades: p25 0-- cece dace ee es Hea) Ra UeR ede de ol 1918 9,220 429,256 

\ Weetnichie SheRaDOUUCEIY cn ey tet. oli usiateie aie b velslehre sa Became ec uibevets 1916 10,020 429, 039 
Maw dlnvepihznd betrays Gk) S20 eas deh a a 2 Me Oe ce ' 1916 9,150 399, 551 

Manchester Merchant........ Aros eae Aiuash sso Ae ACR Oi 28 1904 6,982 301,310 
. iste Me Re MME IMIG Seu pairs Hs deride a ds Ce /A\nisspividaa[e ddied aides bie ls w= 1904 6, 838 303, 461 
SPAN sin EBheEMeOni Wen eon dor T eh cad iy kee med egy 1904 6, 906 333, 058 
MEIN ESTCMIONIOUREE Pere Te ae te te ee a 1900 6,951 271,630 
Manchester Imponten: seo ye et fee sacle Seal be ed le ela ee 1899: 6, 966 379,031 
. Manchester Corporation................. alk AS ar HA OS UAE ae 1899 7,848 421, 636 
‘Dromore....)... OS Rr OC) Ea a a a a NS CPR 1920 6,308 298, 535 
’ Galtymore......! 1919 7,450 365, 069 
__. : Incemore. . 1921 6,308 298, 535 
fe alessrares:.! 00): mee 1921 6,308 298,585 
Rexmore®.. ../:: hate gal WR Re ir ik PR tuiec ita dauuiiistvonls ol ever aéehe a alas 1918 8, 604 446,100 
UMC URAURE LG: Wa iig nese se hee ee die Silt wee ed oad Tage oa ap ea Ce aN 1923 5, 887 312,250 
~WYIn@piivnnanrs, 0 SY as OS Wi ORE eat aa eB a Aen 1917 8,621 440, 528 
Walemiore, 002). -1\. Rae Wee Cae Pe bet SNL A ala 1918 8,453 424, 650 
FADO LOR gad bs oh is heen Bela Eee Sa ota: GM A ed GN Date aek ie arin 1922 5,858 328, 750 
Bay Street...... ; Mee A a rn oie Marca UM UAT Reece sh klle caves ds 1919 8,295 390, 083 
Nga eR ae ee OM UM eR ON TUS ite tat UNL! oa. Vids ale disiayaiave 9 alellose pidts 1918 8,150 411,910 
NOMS OMPHOUMTION Mea Meu eo Aes ke (. 1922 9,675 417,751 
BHO GRR AMC ya Ny ien amar ani a dais Pe wh ote Wass REIL ELS sy, 1918 9,080 463, 000 
SES DUE TR Bile Pk Bae Race on Rae G2 1918 8, 200 402, 594 
London Exchange. ee eee MLM RS errs aly Wk oA 2 ep aates y 1922 9,708 417,751 
BO mOU AUR seu or ie Pk NT ye Wkic'als YW Nin w'e/ ch ates a sy « Ae Rec 1918 8,100 402,200 
Comino: 2.52... . Be Perey eo ee ila Ve aan l dened yan va hed 1918 7,800 377,396 
NN ree aaa ow eral ac NO a Cat en Wasege, 6 hs 1918 7,110 399,418 
SOMALI eects ea ode si ett a tinyelcNcce AI d tbe orale vie efhinca ee dle sities, « 1914 8, 200 444,480 
240,788 11,578, 911 
‘ : Cubic 
{ ‘ Deadweight| Capacity Passenger 
Name of Vessel Age | Available | Available | Accommodation 
f for Cargo | for Cargo Ist 2nd 3rd 
Cairn Line— 
Freight— 
Cairnross........ Peer ere ys ook et TRS eth as 1921 7,900 512,492 
‘Cairntorr........ GENRE BU Get aa NR 1922 8,000 492,329 
Cairndhu 1 ee SRT FG ee 2 Re 1919 7,400 399, 300 
Ginn AlOne 4 nee Neth aly ke lile S 1918 7,200 | © 472,860 
AOEEIIIONVAN emery NE dire: Lia a SET 1919 7,400 399,300 
PUUNDA OHA er nie vc ate aa ge yh eh ES! 1918 6,800 436, 187 
‘ CEST HS SR RRig ai a ar re 1920 8,000 493 , 869 
BE RUNCIM Aer en ere een tC ke AN 1911 7,500 426,121 
Cunard Line— Many > \ 
Passenger— : 
SID ONT gee ROE VRS Vt Ae RO 1922 8,500 
‘ Antonia RRM a Sg ea ae aN te 1922 6,520 SOD OOS a bie 434 1,214 
Re AUsOnIa ue Pi Ae Tie AS Oa ED Na 1921 7,670 BOO, 000% feo: 436 1,118 
Pe eet, og ey to oi 1924 7, 000 385,000 |....... 412 1,202 
witty ed Pa Aastra nia ee I a aN Aa te 1924 6,500 360; 0004.25... “Y4I2 Se eos 
Beet nls dein a ame ane Ne Rene vk Oe. a 1922 7,000 395,000) ic 2.2 ot eS ale ee 
Cys eR aR EES poten sees rete es 1917 8,250 460, 000 
«SIR ye ee Gap i i Balad 8 a fo OT a eri 1910 9,400 520,000 
co ode GRAPE ONE BUR 10 Tac (nll a 1918 7,200 380,000 
pS ae Raita Oat eae 1918 8,100 452,000 
cick Oar SAH de Vase A Er help ON Sa 1918 7,900 460,000 
Be AT QA ares a ays te Aa ce a 1918 6,700 392,000 
SVIETONGIM hace kort cscct usd aucadt date « Cet os 1918 6,500 382, 000 
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Exutsir No. 22—Concluded. 


SraTEMENT showing Names of Vessels Owned by the Undermentioned Lines in the North Atlantic 
ence with Particulars as to Age, Deadweight Available for Cargo, Cubic Capacity Available for C 
Passenger Accommodation. 


: Cubic 
Deadweight} Capacity Passenger — 
Name of Vessel Age | Available | Available | Accommodation > 
ie for Cargo | for Cargo Ist 2nd 3rd 
Anchor Donaldson Line— 
Freight— 
MP LIA). east yan CaaS a Fe eae 1918 8,100 |} G 399,431 
B 373,300 
Passenger— 
in EO) Fan SHE Mir A Waa tc iyeeen sir iy aN gost re 1906 85516 | G 405,700 |...... 218 
f B 382,700 des. 
Ref 4,600 
SBMA Se Goes Meigs hy canta doin Deere ith , 1910 8,250: Gi 398,500 & 5. . 232 
B 374,000 
Ref 5,200 
PUR EDIE iycwa Ne Sa AUR ae A aed eae 1923 9,940 | G 492,180 }...... 516 
i B 468,050 ’ I 
Ref 16,400 / 
SI GEIB oa oe eM ia iA 0) pb an Sa Ee 1924/5 9,950 | G 498,000 |...... 520 
; B 468,000 y. 
Ref 17,000 
Head Line— \ 
Freight— 
PpyUNIAie HOHE Ue ic ee Mu eae ec hy ee ane 1918 7,300 
REN TOLOT ES EVGA ic WaMu Papontiendess On tere aan ae 1918 7,300 
Marra POR, oe vata wont tebe monluentaiea 1901 5,400 : 
TT CeVOTELs (23) 5c (RNC Cai oe eer ar as en anes MRA Tul alan a ty 1917 7,300 s 
Mien bane Ee. Ae ee 07 ea tein 1919 7,306 
ord’ Londonderry ooo. 25 (sis. ters tice Ae 1902 7,500 
Mero OGWHEMITE: jose Eee ee Renee 1900 - 6,500 
oravAn tres 6 660 eee Rte Lr aa 1902 5,900 
_ Canada Steamship Lines Ltd:— 
> Freight— 
rey, County: hee eRe en ee eee 1907 6,290 
1 equi sic tha cr ge LM IM OR MR BAERS ONCE EN eS 1918 6,525 
Mitra Countyiia vie ied sce meee tun eee Mans 1907 3,880 
orang Countyas: shor Gn wee wen eas eis 1915 6,550 
13s oh Of ot nina eae Muti ALM Pg etek, oe 8 1915 7,200 \ 
Wy ellanGy County. iirc a. Geeta Hake: See och 1904 6,350 / 
(of eX6 (Sir (Ree Aaa RS PA oe pia het A a 1911 5,300 
Hastings County. jets) ou eae Syme 1920 (2a 
Donaldson Line— 
Freight— 
PAT ORT sas te taker | Mend i tees MeCN EG AA Cit 1918 8,250 | G 399,431 
B 373,300 
Concordia. a er ee eh nea 1917 8,550 | G 440,726 541 cattle 
‘ B 411,894 
{ELSE Ceres aN apres RO eae hhh Eke amid stu Mccoy Eatod 1912 8,525 | G 434,376 
: i B 402,200 bi ie: 
amen thie 2 iN AN ais Aaa ce Np che aie tL ke 1917 7,800 | G 427,076 
/B 394,710 AGG 9 
BSS Gehl ney 0 IS SSE RSP NE rep, Cle 1919 7,800 | G 384,590 
{ B 356, 102 550 
ROTATED he ae YR A Arlee ae atin pat Ot aN A 1921 8,775 | G 231,647 
B 218,647 , 
Ref 136,340 Lyd Neo 
Ly 4 A RR Seti el a na Ree er ACRE ei ea Sie 1924/5 +f, 200° |) nsoe ta > 
B 405,120 2 44 
ee Ref 172,200 | 591 “ 
a] iy tao) sp Fe YR arate real De Sa he URN Me Re may ata 1918 8,250 | G 399,431 \ 
2 s | B 373,300 nil 


G—grain space. B—bale space. Ref—refrigerator space. 28 Nive 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ComMiItTTEE Room 276, 
Howser or ComMons, 
Wennespay, April 22, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 2.00 o’elock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. 
-R. McMaster, presiding. \ 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the meeting will now come to order. Mr. 
Symington will continue the cross-examination of Mr. David Young, who is 
‘a partner of Price Waterhouse & Company, and who prepared certain figures 
placed before this Committee, and known as Exhibit No. 35. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I believe I can be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 


Davin Youne recalled. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

— Q. Mr. Young, Exhibit 35 is a compilation made from figures furnished to 
you?—A. Partly, and partly from figures ascertained by ourselves. 

Q. But I am speaking of you personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any of these figures here from which you made the compila- 
tion?—A. I have not the original figures, no. 

Q. You have no originals, which you can produce at all?—A. No. 
A Ma You cannot give us the names of the ships now?—A. Yes, I can do 

at. 

Q. You might give us those? 
The Cuarrman: Those are the names of ships referred to in exhibit 35? 
_ Are they the 31 ships or the 51? 
The Wirness: I can give you both, if you like. 
is Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Give us those for 1923 first; that will be the 31. 
_ Do you want them read into the record? 
The Cuamman: They had better be read in. 
a The Witness: I have only got one copy of those. 
vag The CHatrMan: All right then, read them into the record. 


oe By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
bee: Q. Before you read them, is the tonnage shown there?—A. No, just the 
_ names of the boats. The names of the ships included in the 1923 statement of 
pS earnings and expenses are: Bruton, Bosworth, Balfour, Bawtry, Borden, Bats- 
ford, Belton, Bothwell, Brandon, Brecon, Bolingbroke, Manchester Producer, 
Manchester Corporation, Manchester Regiment, Manchester Shipper, Man- 
chester Brigade, Manchester Division, Manchester Hero, Manchester Exchange, 
Manchester Importer, Manchester Mariner, Manchester Merchant, Manchester 
en Port, Cairnmona, Cairnvalona, Cairndhu, Cairngowan, Scatwell, Cairnross, 
_ Cairnavon, Cairntorr. 
~ Q. For 1924?—A. Brecon, Bosworth, Bawtry, Batsford, Bothwell, Brandon, 
Bolingbroke, Balfour, Dromore, Galtymore, Incemore, Jessmore, Rexmore, 
Quernmore, Wheatmore, Valemore, Appomattox, Baystate, Hoosac, London 
Corporation, Rhode Island, Savannah, Ariano, Comino, Cornish Point, Man- 
hester Hero, Manchester Importer, Manchester Mariner, Manchester Merchant, 
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Manchester Port, Manchester Producer, Manchester Corporation, Man 
Regiment, Manchester Shipper, Manchester Brigade, Manchester Di 
London Exchange, Norfolk’ Range; Caitnmona, Cairnvalona, Cairndhu, C 
gowan, Cairnross, Cairnavon, Cairntorr, Kastalia, Parthenia, ‘Concordia, Gra 
Lakonia, Cabotia; fifty-one ‘boats. : 4 

Q. Can you give us the speed Bt any of these boats?—A. No. — 8 aoe 

Q. Can you give the coal consumption of any of them?—A. No. 

Q. Can you give us between what points the voyages took place?—A. 
off hand. I can get it for you: In a general way there were voyages on th 
North Atlantic, Canadian route, between continental points, the United: Ki 
dom and Canadian points. 

~ Q. You cannot give us between aha ports these boats ran?—A., No 0 

hand, no. z 

Q. You cannot give us the crews, the number or ‘Ne wages?—A. You m 

the wages per voyage or per boat? Hoy 
_ Q. The wages per boat per voyage’?—A. No. 

ae YOU cannot give us the running days?—You mean by boats? - 

Q. By boat, yes.—A. I could not give it to you at the present momen 
could work it for you. 

Q. Have you the information here?—A. I can give you the days of 
voyage by boats during each year but I would have to compile that fr 
information I have. I have not made the information up in that form, 

_Q. Have you got it here in Ottawa?—A,. I think FI have, I couldn't 
sure. J have my own working papers. 

Q. I want to get them produced ?-—A. I will leave that over and see 1 
can get it. 

Q. Can you give us the running days?—A. Steaming days or in port? 

@; Yes?—-A. No. 

Q. You cannot give us the days in port loading or days discharging?— 
No, they are all included in the voyage days. 

Q. Have you any details here as to how that is made up?—A. How it 
made up? . 

Q. Exhibit 85?—A. I have my rough working papers including ‘ee 

Q. Have you any papers of the steamship companies that you can produ 
—A.I have no records of the steamship companies. 

Q. Now, turning to exhibit 35 for a moment—I went over these figures 
with Mr. Young, so “it will be very short; I desire it to get on the record—On > 
exhibit 35 in 1923 the number of. voyages per Aas was 4-8, is that right?” 
Voyages per ship per year?—A. Yes. is 

~ Q. In 1924 the number of voyages per ship per year was 3-9?—A. You 
reading figures 1 checked with you? 
Yes. —A. I did not keep a record of them. 
In 1923 for the 31 steamers 365 days would be 11,315 days?—A. Y 
During which each steamer was sailing?—A. Days in the year? 
Yes—A. Yes. 
You took account for 9,242?—A. Yes, days of voyages, yes. 

There are unaccounted for 2,073 in 1923?—A. Yes. 

In 1924 taking 51 steamers 365 days would be 18,615 days?—A. Abou : 
that. . 

You took in account in Exhibit 35, 10,496 days?—A. Yes. 
There are unaccounted for 8,119 days?—A. On that basis, yes. , 
. Then taking 1923, the average length of the round voyage given b 
you in Exhibit 35 is 61. 60 days?—A. For 1923, yes. 
For 1924 the average length of round voyages is 52:25 days?—A. val 
In 1923, the average cost of the steamers which you had taken’ was 
$845,483?—A. Yes. That. is the figure I checked with you. 
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Q. The. arene eost for: 1924, $968,360?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Now I took you over some figures with respect to the coal and I ailceal 
ou to assume 30 steaming days per voyage. 


en » The OHarRMAN: What did he say as to’ that? 

Mr. Symineron: He could not say whether that was reasonable or un- 
; reasonable. 5h 

Witness: I could not assume anything like that. 


By Mr. Symington: 

_ Q. You are not a shipping man, you are an Accountant? You could Ae 

te Sad whether that was too little or too much?—A. No. 

-Q. I took that because I had advice from two different sources. That was 

a very liberal allowance?—A. Any assumption like that Mr. Symington would 
have to be qualified by the route. 

e ‘Q. I am speaking of the North Atlantic route?—A. The North Atlantic 

route includes sailings from the United Kingdom to Canada, Baltimore, Boston 

~ and Philadelphia. 
-Q. I am speaking of the Canadian route?—A. The purely Canadian route. 
ae This statement includes all of these voyages, not only Canadian, 

Qe It does not include North Atlantic voyages that do not touch other 

-_ ports?—A. No, they may haye touched other ports. 

QO: Yau have 150 voyages in 1923?—A. Yes. 

-  Q. And taking 30 running days, that would be 4,500 days actual steaming? 
’ —A. Yes, 4,500. \ 
Q. Your charge for coal is $1,456,216?—A. That is the charge for fuel, yes. 
Q. Which for a steaming day would be $323.60?—A. I assume there were 

80 steaming days always. 

~ _ Q., The evidence is all on that assumption?—A. Yes. 

—  —-Q. In 1924, taking 30 steaming days, 201 voyages would be 6 030 steaming 
ae  days—that is correct?—A. I would get that, yes. 

+ * Q. Your fuel charge was $1,920, 767 wa Yes. 

QQ. Or ‘a steaming day on that, basis $318?—A. It was $323 before, was it? 

And $318 now. 

% Q. Do you know any boat that would be typical of the ones from which 

_ you have taken this statement?—-A. They are the actual boats. Could I pick 

- one out from the trade? 

~Q. Yes.—A. No. 

Q. It has been suggested that the Cairns Line would be a line that would 

_ typify?—A. That is a question I cannot answer. It would be a matter of 

_ construction and engines and speed and capacity. 

Q. I ask you to take a boat which burns about 35 tons a day?—A. Coal? 

5 Q. I ask you to take the coal, at a cost of 25 shillings a ton, Mr. Young?— 
aA. eee we take it at $5. I have got out of the way of working i in shillings” 

 —take $6 


The CHAIRMAN: $5 is nearer. : 


By Mr. Symington: 
-Q. We worked it out in shillings?—A. The price in Montreal is $6.95. \ 
i Q. The price on the other side according to the figures I have is 25 shillings? 
—A. We will work in shillings then. 

_Q. 35 tons at 25 shillings would be 875 shillings, Mr. Young, or roughly 
speaking, some $220 odd?—A. Say $220. 
Q. For 1924 if you take 6,030 days at $220 a day your coal would be 
‘$1, 326,600?—A. Yes, on that basis. 
¢ y j Q. You have a charge of $1,920,000 odd in 1924?—A. That is the amount 


I have shown as being charged. 
: {Mr. David Young.] 
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Q. On your Exhibit 35?—A. It shows the actual expense for coal was 
much. 

Q. Making a difference of $594,167?7—A. ‘Yes. 

Q. Take 6,030 days, steaming days, 4,466 other days which would el spe 
in port, that would be so—on the assumption of 6,030 running days oe 


Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: It is just arithmetic. z 
Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I want to get it on the record. 


Q. Now, Mr. Young, look at Exhibit 35 on the item of expense, 1924, shows 
a decrease in every item’ except General and Management Expenses? tA Ne 
fuel is up. You mean per voyage? 

Q. Per voyage?—A. Yes. 

Q. As an Accountant does that indicate the operating costs were less i 
1924 than 1923?—A. Pardon? by! 

Q. Does that indicate that operating expenses in 1924 were less than in 
1923?—A. Well, that is hard to answer in that way. It indicates that the — 
amount shown as the amount of expense, classified, shown as General Manage- — 
ment in 1923 is less than the amount similarly classified i in 1924. 

Q. It is not an answer, I do not think. I am trying to find out wha 
Exhibit 35 will show. Does it show the Operating Costs were less in 192 
than in 1923?—A. Do you mean the total ey tone Costs? What are yo 
talking about, the $41,000 figure? \ 

Q: Naturally 51 boats would cost more to ipl than 31?—A. Yes. 

Q. But your statement, Exhibit 35, shows per voyage operating expense 
were away down, at least lower?—A. I want to find out whether you are talk 
ing about the total or general expense. a 

Q. I am speaking of the statement, what it shows ?_-A. It shows $41,609 — 
per voyage in 1924 is less than the amount in 1923. 

Q. Then from your statement there was a difference in the costs showitl 
they were less in 1924 than 1923?—A. It would indicate the operating cost 
per voyage were less in 1924 than 1923. 

' Q. Does that indicate the operating costs were less?—A. Not necessarily. — ; 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Why not ask for an explanation of the cost per — 
diem. There ought to be an Saas of that. 


By Mr. Symington, 1 MON, 


Bh. On the other hand the per diem expense was more in 1924 than in 1923 ‘a 
according to your Exhibit?—A. Yes. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Because the ships were not making the trips apparently. is 


By Mr. Symington, 'K.C.: 


@. Can you explain to the Committee how the costs per voyage were les 
and the costs per diem more in 1924?—A. The costs per voyage in 1924 wer 
less than in 1923 because of the number of days per voyage were less also. — 

Q. Quite so—aA. The boats were turned around more quickly. ; 

Q. The boats were operated more expeditiously 2—A. The ships were 
operated more expeditiously for some reason or other. I believe one contribut- 
ing factor to that was the improved loading and discharging facilities at som 
of the ports of call. 

Q. That is what you have been told?—A. I am informed that that is so. 

Q. That is one of the things we want from you, these times in port_loading 
and discharging in the two years, and you can realize why we should have it, 
can you not?—A. I do not think it is necessary, for the purposes of the state- 
ment. 

Q. Just along that line, in 1923, 31 steamers worked 9,242 days?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. David Young.] 
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- you take it that way, yes. 

i Q. This is an average statement (Exhibit 35) you have told us?—A. No, 
it is not an average statement at all. 

Q. But it is an average of a number of boats?—A. I do not know if the 
- Committee really understand why this statement is presented. It is not pre- 
ae sented by me or my firm for the purpose of trying to build up a case for the 

_ steamship men at all; it was made up and presented for the purpose of showing 
to the members of the Committee in as concise and clear a manner as possible, 
from information available at the time and at our disposal, what the actual 
results of actual voyages of actual ships in those two years on that particular 
route had been. 

Q. And all ships were thrown into the general statements?—A. All the 
ships we were able to get. : 

— -Q. All right; let us get along and save time. 31 ships in 1923 worked 
9,242 days?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the average steamer worked, under this statement 298 days in 

1923?—A. On that basis, yes. 

_Q. And the loss per steamer was $14,488?—A. Before depreciation? 

. Q. Yes, before depreciation, merely a straight operating loss—A. Yeg 
af That is shown here. 

: Q. And in 1924, 51 steamers worked 10,496 days.—A. Yes. They operated 
that number of days. 

Q. So that one steamer operated 206 days?—A. Yes. 

Q. As opposed to 298 days in 1923?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that year, operating a less number of days, the net earnings per 
steamer were $6,569?—A. That is, dividing $335,000 by that figure. 

\ Q. So that, looking at your exhibit No. 35, in 1923 a steamer worked 298 
days and lost $14,000 odd, and in 1924 it, worked 206 days, or 92 days less, and 
earned a profit of $6,569—-I am speaki 1 

Q. Leoking at exhibit 35, that ai cietloe between a loss of $449, 000 in 
1923 and a net earning of $335, 000 profit in 1924 is made up predominantly by 
a reduction in expense?—A., Well, let us take it in another way. 

Q. Can you answer that question?—A. A reduction in expense? As a 
matter of fact the expenses of operating the boats have ‘been increased; they 
have gone up. Taking it per voyage, the greatest main contributing factor is 
. that the expenses are down per voyage. 

@. Quite so, and that is what counts, is 1t not, the earnings and expenses 
per voyage?—A. The earnings and expenses per voyage and the number of 
voyages. 

(). So that the difference between $449,000 loss and $335,000 profit, accord- 
ing to your exhibit No. 35, is entirely attributable to the number of voyages 

_ which the boats made, which reduced their expenses?—A. No. I can hardly 
fe say that. 4 
i Q. Well, what would you say; we want to get it clear?—A. I might say—it 
- is a hard thing to put it in that kind of language. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to understand more clearly, Mr. Syming- 
ton. I may be reasoning this from a wrong angle. You mentioned the dis- 
crepancy between the number of operating days the first year, 298, and then 201 
or 200 odd. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is the days the steamer worked. The steamers 
worked less per voyage in 1924 than 1923, therefore they made it quicker. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Can this be made clear, because I want to understand 
it, if I may. The days they were not being operated are not included in this 
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statement. It does not matter whether a steamer worked 60 days or 
days. 
Mr, Symrnoron, K.C.: But if she is working she is burning coal. e 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: A ship may only have made one voyage, occupying 

- fifty days or sixty-five days, then the 300 days would not appear in this st 
ment. 
Mr. Svmineron, K.C.: I understand the statement he made was that 
steamer did not lie in port thirty days he counted her off, if over thirty day 
deducted that time. es 
Hon. Mr. Strvens: I do not want to interrupt, but I think it is importat 

and I think we ought to understand upon what basis We are reasoning. If a ship 
operates on an average 298 days— ; 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: The average voyage was 54 days. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: I am giving the total number of days. It does n 
matter what the ship was doing the other days, and it des. not sired 6 wheth 
the voyage was 298 days and the next year 201. 

j Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If she was working 206 days, she was ‘icing and 
making the same amount of money she did in the 298 days; in the other i 
makes a very complete and total difference in her operating cost. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: True enough, but are not these actual voyages and actu 
costs? We are going so much on assumption that I am getting all at sea. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Well, I am almost through. I am going to suggest 

to the Committee that this means nothing and that we must have the voyage 
accounts. That is what I am going to suggest when the time rome 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It does not convey any definite information to me wh 
you assume 31 steaming days here and something else there. We are all at se 
we cannot base anything on it. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If I cannot get the information in any other wa 
T will have to produce experts to show that that is a very liberal allowance. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: But you have not contradicted what he says. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.:I am not contradicting anything. I have not asked — 

a word of contradiction about this statement. I could not do so. Mr. ‘ae ; 
is a perfectly reliable man. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: If you do not think it is a reasonable Peper. wh 

do you op produce someone who has the actual facts of actual voyages to dis- 
prove it? : 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: When the time comes I will do that, Widge = any 
hesitation. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now , Mr. Young, looking again at Exhibit No. 35, General and Managed : 
ment Expenses per Voyage, would you just let us know what thet increased 
in 1924 over 1923, being the only increase in your Voyage Account? I°figure 
out at something over 45 per cent, or roughly 45 per cent—A. The General a 


a oe Expenses increased between 1923 and 1924 by $828 per voya 
which is— 


_‘ Hon. Mr. Stevens: One is six per cent and the other four per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
‘Q. An increase of fifty per cent? About 44 or 45 per cent. 2 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What per cent is that to the freight comune’ 


The CuaiRMAN: That is another question. 
{Mr.' David Young.] 
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™ ‘Mr. ‘Seuineron, K.C.:Yes, sir that is another question. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Bi, Q. Can you explain or have you anything to say by way of explanation 
as to the increase in that one thing only; have you any eR nation of how that 
increase arose?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Let me take all the figures along that line. There is an increase in 
the General and Management Expenses between these two years of $258,000 in 
the aggregate, $828 in the average per voyage, and $21.11 in the average per 
 day?—A. As to the increase'in the actual amounts, the increase between 
$270,000 and $528,000, there was an actual increase in the expenses in 1924 
as compared with 1923, actual expenditures, the main part of which increase 
was due to the inclusion in 1924 of the voyages of certain lines which were not 
included in 1923, as I explained yesterday. That was brought about naturally. 
by having a larger number of boats, a larger number of lines operating, it: brought 
the actual amount of expenses up; they had ‘to spend more money. Coming 
along to the increase in the averages, the average per voyage, and the average 
- per day, I explained that substantially at first, that that same increase in 
’ the actual amount of money spent by reason of the additional lines being 
brought in, also to this, that the number of voyages and the number of voyage 
days fell off roughly fifty per cent in 1924 as compared with 1923 in the case 
of one of the lines, and that had the effect of showing an important increase in 
the averages. 
Q. So that when we get the individual line, the answer would be plain? 
—A. I suppose so. 
The CHamMANn: Does any member of the Committee desire to ask Mr. 
Young any questions? 
y Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask one question arising out of the 
last few questions. 


| By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


a Q. Take the General and Management Expenses; assuming a vessel, on 
_ the reasoning we were discussing a moment ago, made one trip of 65 days, we 
will assume, as Mr. Symington has been doing, and then was laid up, the General 
and Management Expenses would be for that one trip very much higher, would 
_ they not, than if the vessel were running for three or four trips?—A. If those 
_ were all the assumptions you mentioned, and if that was the only ship owned by 
that line, and she only made one-voyage of 65 days in the year, she would natur- 
ally have the whole Management and General Expenses of the organization 
charged against that one voyage. 
Q. In other words, the General and Management Expenses are- more or 
less a fixed charge, whether a vessel is operating or not?—A. They are more 
or less a fixed charge, yes. The charge is of a fixed nature; it is not fixed in 
amount, but the nature of it is fixed. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose, Mr. Stevens, it indicates that the boat ~ 
- cannot make any money, unless it runs. 
: Hon. Mr. Stevens: The insurance would not be carried through beyond a 
certain amount; there would be a partial rebate coming, but in this there would 
o> not be. 


' By Sir a, Drayton: 

Q. Did you go over the accounts at all of the Canadian Merchant Marine, 
Mr. Young?—A. No sir. 

__ Q. [have been looking over the concrete evidence of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine last: year, and I notice that, the expenses per voyage there as against 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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the forty-three here or forty-two range—take Number 15, a freight 
$33,175, another one of $33,814. running up as high as voyage 13; I hav 
had time to finish it, but they run as high as $39,516. Where none of 
papers supplied you at all?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ‘ 

Q. You took your instructions from ey as. From the Committee 
steamship owners. 
Q. Who were in the Conference?—A. I presume so. I don’t: ae 
The Cuaiman: Has any other member of the Committee any questi 

to put to Mr. Young? 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. In Exhibit No. 35 you have the voyages of three different lines of ship: 
me OY oe ee 

*Q. For instance, you have taken eight steamers from the Cambrian L 
12 from another line and 11 from another?—A. In 1923, do mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir; 

Q. Can it be argued that the line might have made money and the ot 
lines have lost money on those voyages?—A. That might be argued. 

Q. Why did you not take each line and each ship .separately?—A 
explained at the beginning of my evidence yesterday that there is a certain 
amount of diffidence among the various members of this Conference, that they — 
were rather nervous about ' having information about their own lines being open — 
to other members of the Conference, and our instructions were to keep all infor 
mation of any line confidential as ‘between lines. 

Q. But it seems to me that the Committee should have evidence, to show 
whether they all lost money, or whether only one, two or three, lost money? | 
—A.I am afraid I could not do that without a breach of confidence to 0 
clients. 
Q. In other words, the Exhibit is no. good?—A. I cannot agree with yo 
Q. I am sorry, but that is the fact——A. It took a long time to prep; 
it : 

Q. ‘We certainly should know; for instance, there is a loss here and a loss 
there, and we should know what it means.—A. This statement does not pret: 
to show the operations of any particular owner or steamship line; it it rep: 
sentative of the operations of an industry. 

Mr. Symrineton, K. C.: Without the Cunard and White Star. 


The Wirness: Which comprises a very small portion of the indust 


By Mr. Duff: f 

.Q. Do these three steamship lines each pay their loss according to 

number of steamers in each line? That is, this $8,000,000 loss in 1923. 
$4,000 000 in 1924? Who paid that loss?—A. Which. loss are you referrin 


to. 
Q. ' see in 1923 they lost“$8, 000,000.—A. No, $8,000. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: $1,000,000 after depreciation. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Yes, $1,316,000, and in 1924 $830,000. - Now, did the lines divide t 
up, or what?—A. No, naturally not. Whoever are the owners of any particu 
ship that earns a profit, naturally retain that profit. Whoever are the owne! 
of any particular ship that sustains a loss, they have to make good that 
the same as any other man in business. : 

Q. Do you expect the shippers of goods to pay the losses of any of t! 


lines because, on account of bad management, or on account of somethin 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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‘ing the voyages, these losses were sustained?—A, I do not expect 
tee that at all. © °: 

Then your statement, as I say again, is not what the committee wants. 
at we would like to know is whether the steamers on these voyages made 
es or profits—A. The committee did not express any opinion to me of 
t+ they wanted.. ‘ 

The Cuarrman: Perhaps I might interject a statement to the effect that 
t xhibit 35 was not prepared under instructions received from this com- 
mittee, but under instructions received by Price, Waterhouse & Co., from a com- 
ttee of steamship men in Montreal. 

~ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.? It is simply a consolidation of the earnings, 
and the understanding was, when it was put in, that the details or that were to 
be rendered later. We were discussing some arrangement by which the details 
ie ould be rendered available for check. The mechanics of the thing we had not 
led at the adjournment last night, and I do not know yet whether or not 
proceeding has been taken in that direction, but we are working that out, 
we will have before you any information you may want. 


i. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K. C.: That gives you, as the witness has said, the 
Its of everybody operating in this trade, consolidated, with the exception 
two lines, the Cunard and White Star Dominion. They had eleven boats, 
, in-other words we had sixty, including the Head line which was not grouped 
in, but for which we had the figures. We have already sixty out of seventy- 


ont 


The Witness: Sixty out of seventy-three for 1924. 

Mr. Durr: That is the individual steamers? 

‘Mr. Monircomery, K.C.: Yes, sixty out of seventy-three. 

Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: As has been stated, there are reasons why the 

ailed voyage accounts cannot be made public, and we were just discussing a 

uns by which the committee could get the information desired without any 

aes to the ships, and I hope we will have something worked out on that 

ortly. 

- The CuHarrman: As Mr. Montgomery said, we are trying to work out 

jachinery for getting that information before the committee, without disclosing, 

ne man’s business to a competitor. : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What I would like to get an idea of, Mr. Chairman, 

st what we are driving at; what have we before the committee that we 

eeking to unfold? 

The Cuairman: I think the steamship companies are seeking to unfold 
dition of non-profit production in their industry. At the present moment 

think that is what they ‘are trying to unfold. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know that appears in this statement, of course, 

yut what I mean, Mr. Chairman, is this. The committee must have some 

policy, some objective, something they desire to attain. Now, where are we 
ng, what are we driving at? 

The CHamrMAN: .We are driving at this: we are taking for granted that 

is a certain amount of rate fixing between the liners engaged in the 

Atlantic trade. 

on. Mr. Srevens: We know that. 

he CuarrMAN: We know that; we took that as a basis for our proceed- 
ow, we say to these gentlemen, “that. being admitted, we feel it is for 

‘justify the charges that you are making on the Canadian people for 

rae F E [Mr. David Young.] 
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transportation services, which you are rendering to them,” and the g t] 
with more or less alacrity—perhaps rather less than more—assumed the 
placed expert gentlemen of shipping experience and actuarial experts 
_ box for the purpose of justifying their charges. I see Mr. Montgomery 
his head in a negative fashion, but that is what I gathered we were doi 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. In making up these statements, did you go over the books of 
different lines? How, for instance, did you arrive at the cost of port char 
how did you get that?—A. I explained yesterday how we had built up 
statement. These various items are the actual expenses of these natures, wh 
are shown by the records of the individual. companies owning these boats 

Q. You just took the figures supplied you by the different lines?—A. 
satisfactorily satisfying myself that they were correct. 

Q. How did you do that?—A. In some cases by actually auditin 
examining the voyage accounts; in other cases by having our London offi 
make an audit of the voyage accounts. 

Q. How long did your people take in getting this information?— 
think we started that about a month ago, was it not, Mr. Montgomery? Aba 
a month ago, I think. 

Q. It would be pretty hard to get all this information and go over | 
these accounts for two years, in a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you will admit that all you did was take the figures se 
you by the different companies?—A. No, I will not admit that. I took t 
figures that were supplied by the—the ‘figures are naturally those suppli 
by the individual companies, but I did not take them with my eyes shut. 
f Q. But you did not take them in the way a regular audit is conducter 
Did you go into every individual voyage and every individual steamer an 
get these results, or did you take the figures supplied by the different co 
. panies?—A. The figures supplied by the companies, substantiated by actual, 
auditing, in some cases by our own firm, in some cases by firms of Chartered 
Accountants of international reputation in Glasgow, and in other cases 
myself. I am perfectly willing to subscribe to that statement, as I sa 
vesterday. | 

Q. That is actual earnings and actual epbnices 2 oN Yes. 

Q. The actual freight earnings and the actual operating expenses?—A. 
respect of these voyages, yes. | 

@. How did you figure up “your items for profit or loss before maki 
provision for lay-ups? How did you make that up?—A. By taking $6,360,0 
_ of earnings, from $6,809,000 of expenses, we arrived at a figure of a loss 

$449,000. It is just an arithmetical deduction. 
| Q. That depreciation of $860,000; how did you make that up?—A. It is 
in the records yesterday. 


The Cuarman: Mr. Duff was inet pte yesterday. You might go she 
and explain. 


The Witness The seoracnion shown on this statement is calculated 
at the rate of four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steam 
calculated for the actual number of days in each voyage, the days operated 
each voyage. In other words, if a steamer was operated) for 200 days in a 
year, she was charged with 200/365ths of one year’s depreciation at four per ce 
of the original cost. We took that basis of four per cent of the original cos 
because that is the basis adopted by the British Inland Revenue, in their inco: 
tax department in London, in connection with steamship companies. 
Q. And that totalled $866, 00072—A. For 1923, yes. 
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Q. What about the expenses, wages and port charges, for instance, during 
the lay-up days, when the steamers are laying in port, and which are not 
neluded in the voyages?—A. Any expenses for any lay-up of over one month 
re not in this statement at all. That is what I say, that is before providing 
r these expenses. ‘ 

Q. Should that not be in? A. It would merely increase the loss. 
 Q. We want the exact loss or profit, as the case may be. It is not a correct 
statement, then, of the actual loss or profit made during the year, is it?—A. It 
is a correct statement up to that point; it is what it says. | 
a Q. You do not include any expenses for over thirty days lay-up?—A. We 
do not say that; we say we have left them out. 
~ Q. But you should include them, the Captain and the officers are being 
paid, and the engineers; should that not be included in their total expenses? 
-—A,. It might be included, but I do not think the statement is spoiled by its 
exclusion. 
ki Q. Not when you show a loss, no; it makes your loss less to leave it out 

—A. I did not quite get that. 

- Q. Then it does not show your actual loss, if you have left out all the 
if expenses after thirty days. If a ship was laid up 45 days it means that 15 
days’ loss was not included in this item of $1,600,000°?—A. The largest part 
of expenses during the Jay-up period is depreciation. 
 Q. Not at all. It does not depreciate very much when it is laid up?— 
A. T am told by ship-owners that it does depreciate when it is laid up. Of 
course, I am not an expert shipowner. 

f Mr. Durr: It seems to me you miss something here that is very vital here 
to this whole statement. 
‘The Cuarrman: What is your opinion of Mr. Duff’s observation? 

__. The Wirness: That the lay-up expense is not included? 


By Mr. Duff: | 

_ Q. Yes?—A. I don’t think it makes any material difference in the value of 
this statement at all. 
a Q. But it does not show the actual state of affairs?—-A. These figures show 
_ exactly what they are represented to be, and they are described very minutely 
by “Profit or Loss Before Charging Depreciation and Making Provision for 
Extended Lay-ups.” 

Shek Mr. Durr: But if the lay-up is more than 30 days— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The lay-up extended over 30 days. 

_ The Cuairman: That is what Mr. Duff says. 

Mr. Durr: It is not a correct and definite statement of the actual 
_ earnings. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is correct for what it shows. 

‘ Mr. Durr: It may not show anything. It may as well be a blank sheet — 
of paper. It does not show the operating expenses for the whole year. 


\ j 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is correct for what it shows. He is careful 
to point that out in both notes. You will find a similar note down below, © 
which calls your attention to that. 


_ Mr. Durr: I do not think you should object to what I am trying to get 
om the witness. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, I think you are right. 

The CuamMan: Does anybody else wish to address the Chair? 


a 


é [Mr. David Young.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 

Q. I am instructed and I might say that you are at liberty to state, \ 
Young, that every line made a loss in 1923. You are at liberty to answer 
question.—A. I have my papers kind of mixed up. I will find that in a min 


For 1923? ie 

Q. Yes—A. For 1923 each of the three lines embodied in this statemet 
Exhibit 35, operating thirty-one boats, made losses before charging deprec 
tion. as 
: Q. Of course made bigger losses after depreciation? Whether before or 
after, they made losses?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What about 1924? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. In 1924, the Chairman asks. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ; 

Q. May I ask on what the witness relies for that statement?—-A. On the 
same information that I made the statement, Exhibit 35, from and substa: 
tiated by myself and my firm. ae 


By Mr.. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. It was just to clear up the one point. The amount of the losses would 
vary as between companies?—A. Yes, they are not constant. 
Q. And in 1924?—A. In 1924 we had more groups. One company— 
Q. Is there any single company that made a profit after depreciation 
—A. After charging depreciation, no. ; 
Q. Before charging depreciation?—A. Before charging depreciation one of 
the companies showed a loss, the others showed profits. a 
Q. Small profits. That is only in the general result as you have it here 
in Exhibit 35.—A. These figures are the ones I am mentioning now. 
Q. The individual lines worked out in accordance with the general lines 
as shown here?—A. Yes. eae 
@. You were asked the question, to make a number of assumptions such 
as voyages per year, twenty-three in one year being 4.8. 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Those were not assumptions. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, they are. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ! 


_ Q. Do those several assumptions you were asked to make mean anything 

in connection with the figures?—A. They are purely arithmetical calculations. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But not arithmetical assumptions. 
Mr. Durr: That bears out what I said. 


By Mr, Duf: ) | 


i ae Young, are these three lines freight lines or freight and passenger? 


Q. Both—A. Every boat taken into consideration in this statement is a 


cargo boat. oh 
Q. A cargo liner?—A. A cargo liner. eo 
Q. Not a passenger?—A. Not a tramp either. ‘a7 


Q. Any passenger? They are sort of mixed.—A. Cargo boat. There are 
no passenger boat’s figures reflected here at all. 
Q. General cargo boats?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Why did you not make up a statement for the passenger loss, the 
ssenger and cargo?—A. I did not think it was required. 
- Q. That is what we asked you for?—A. You did not ask me for anything. 
One reason why a similar statement was not made up for passenger steamers 
was that in the first place, take 1923, all the passenger steamers which we could 
have included belonged to one particular line. For 1924, that was practically 
_ the same case, but with the exception of about three or four additional passenger 
steamers. The main difficulty in presenting a statement like that would be that 
the earnings would consist of so much from passenger revenue and so much 
from freight revenue and the expenses would be combined, the expense of 
operating that voyage. It would be impossible to show how much of the expense 
belonged against freight revenue and how much expense against passenger 
revenue and therefore, any conclusion shown by such a statement would not 
be conclusive. It would be difficult to apportion the loss, whether it was attri- 
j butable to passenger or freight or partly to one or the other. 
__ Q. That applies to this statement?—A. No, this statement is cargo. 
Q. In the general management expense I presume that these lines had 
passenger boats as well as cargo boats?—-A. Some of them have. 
Q. How do you arrive at the amount?—A. In the case of the amounts, the 
amount charged t® the cargo, for the freight service, is very small, compared to 
the amount charged for the passenger service, for general management. In 
a line I have in mind 10 per cent of General expense is apportioned Cargo Boats. 
Q. Did you make this statement or did the book-keepers or auditors?—A. 
Made, I think, by the book-keepers or accountants of the line and verified 
by us. 
\ Q. That is, $270,000 is only a proportion?—A. Part of that $270,000 
eee belonged to this particular line. It is part of the general expenses of the 
particular line and a small part of the amount shown as general expense in this 
__ statement and that amount 1s an amount fairly chargeable against the operations 
_, of freight boats alone. 


Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: I would like to let the Committee know we are 
anxious to give them ‘all the information we can get and also put it at the 
disposition of my friend. 


i Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: It seems there is only one way to arrive at anything | 
; and that is to get definite information from the different lines. 


s Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: We have some information to put in, one or two © 
___ things that were left out of the Questionnaire in the first instance. 


ie The Cuarrman: Should we discharge Mr. Young? 
Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: He can always come back from Montreal. 


< 


(Witness retires.) ab 


The CuairMAN: You have some other exhibits to put in, Mr. Montgomery? 


if Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Do the steamship companies object to giving informa- 
fe, tion ?\ 
Bey The CHairMAN: Except in camera. They do not, want to give it in 
_ public. 

: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As regards questions 1, 2 and 3, names of the com- 
panies, names of officers and names of their representatives in Canada, I can 
now substitute an exhibit which is complete as to all the information. There 
were one or two missing at the time we filed the first one. 

As to questions 4 and 5 I informed my learned friend my instructions were 
there was no such an agreement and there were no written rules or regulations 


and that at the time all these various agreements were filed in Washington and 
; {Mr. David Young.] 
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_ they are all to be found on record there. A statement was filed in lieu” 
agreements, and I promised to procure and put in a copy of the actual stati 
ment that was filed at Washington. I now have it and produce it. © 
_ As to 14 and 15 which is correspondence, I do not know whether my fri 
_ wishes to put that in to the record holus bolus. There is a tremendous amo 
I think we could probably go over it and agree on anything-that should.go 
I have the correspondence here and you can go over it. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Correspondence about what? : . 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Question 14 called for correspondence betw 
Canadian members and 15 called for correspondence and telegrams— | 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think that had better stand for action between 
you and Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My friend asked for the names of any othe 
conferences to which any member of any North American conference belonged 
We have that compiled for him. 
22—list of beats operated, and so on, with the agents, which I file wit 
the exception of the write-offs from the original cost which will be taken off 
‘later on. It gives you all the information you are asking for and the year 
when filed, and so on. e i 
Mr. Symineton, K. C.: Question 22 is complete except with respect t 
original cost, depreciation and present value. a 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think that covers pretty nearly everything 


' The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Symington, the Honourable Mr. Sinclair asks m 
whether the list of boats owned or operated by each of the conferences wa 
dead weight available for carrying and whether it should not be published 
We would not want to have it read. But he is inquiring as to whether i 
should not be put in as an exhibit. 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Read into the neeana 

The CHarrmMan: Yes.° ; ‘4 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is put in as an exhibit. ee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not put it all in? : be 

The CuHatrMan: I would like He have Counsel’s views. What is your 
feeling, Mr. Sinclair? 1, am 

Hon Mr. Stncratr: Do you think that is useful? . 

Mr. Symineton, K. C.: I have not considered it. 

The Cuatrman: I will order that printed. 

Exursir No. 22: List of Boats, etc., printed as appendix 

The CuairmMan: Now Semilene his everything been produced? 

Mr. Symineton, K. C,: That is all my friend’ says he has. 

Mr. Mowrcommny, K. C.: I think that is all that is called for. 


The Cuarrman: How can we usefully proceed? Mr. Montgomery, have we | 
a witness we can proceed with now? ae 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think this is about as far as we can go, Mr. 
Chairman. We have been asked to file all this information, and we have done 
our best to comply with it. At your request we produced Mr. Cleminson, and 
oh am quite at a loss to know what further we can do. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I can quite easily suggest to my | 
y learned friend 
what he can do. He has Mr. Marlow, and he has other people here who know _ 
of the workings of this Conference; he can go to work and tell the committee 
exactly what the Conference does and how it does it. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Well, you have Mr. Doherty here. 


j 
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people cela come up flee and answer questions he could not answer. 
Mr. MontTcoMERY, K.C.: On anything in particular, Mr. Rinfret? 


ry, RinrreT: I thought so. 

he CHairMAN: Mr. Sy mington, did you make any note of certain matters 
‘Mr. Young did not think himself quite competent to give evidence upon? 
Mr. SyMINGTON: Yes, Mr. Chairman; he said that certain representatives 
were here from England who had furnished him with this material or would 
fu ish it. 

‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That material will be given access to, I hope, and 
at of course will speak better than anything else. can. The figures will: be 
t there, and you will have them. 

The CuarrMAN: What do you.think if we should take Mr. Marlow, of the 
R., and ask him how it works out in Montreal? 


By Mr. Duff: 
oB: Mr. Young, how did you make up te amount for depreciation of so | 
much per ton per ship; how did you figure it out at the time?—A. The amount 
of $866,000 shown as depreciation in the year 1923 is calculated at the rate of 
four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steamer, for the number, 
of days operated. 

 Q. How did you check up that original cost?—A. The original cost is a 
atter of record. 
_ Q. I beg your pardon.—a. It is a matter of record. 
=| Q But how is the cost figured, how much per ton?—A. It is not figured on 


nay 1 want to try and get at how you calculated it. There are 31 steamers 

1 1923, and there is a depreciation of $866,000; what is that per ton?—A. I 

don't know. 

i —Q. I mean for those 31 steamers?—A. I don’t know how much that. is 
er ton. 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No, sir, the depreciation is not calculable 


Why not?—A. Because it is an actual charge based on the cost of the 


-, Q. Precisely, but is not the cost based on the tonnage of aaee ship?—A. I 
't know; I never bought a ship. 

Q. But you are giving us figures in Falecand to ships, and as an auditor 

ou should have that information?—A. The figures are there for the cost of the 
ips; it is the total of the various amounts paid for each of these 31 ships. 

Wa} I admit that, but what I am trying to find out is whether four per cent 

at $250 a ton or $50 a ton?—A. No, it is four per cent of the actual cost. 

Q. What I am trying to arrive at is, how much these ships would average 

-ton?—A. I could not say. 

Q. We ought to have that information, because this statement is not suffi- 

1 our purposes; it should be shown how that amount of $866,000 is | 

up at four per cent?——A. It is made up at four per cent on the cost; that 

m ount is not based on tonnage at all. It may have some relation to tonnage, 

o not know just what the relation would be. 

What I would like to know is, how much are these ships put on the 

ks as to value, because you arrive at that four per cent depreciation on 
e?—A. We had the cost per ship, not the value per ton. 

e CHarrMAN: It would be a question of arithmetic but outside of what 

reciation would be over, you had the cost of the ship at so much per, 


you buy a 1,000-ton Bir and pay $1,000,000 or $100,000 for it, you. 
‘ 4 {Mr. David Young.] 
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divide the tonnage into the price ‘and get the price per ton?—A. That is 
gives you the price per ton; whatever price per ton you are using; if it is de 
weight ton, it would give you' the cost in ene paca: tons of that partic 
boat. 
By Mr, Dusi< i 
Q. What I am trying to find out is, whether this depreciation is exe 
or otherwise, according to the value per ton of these ships?—A. I have» 
you how it is made up. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will have to get the tonnage of everyth 
suppose? 
Mr. Durr: Absolutely. é 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Some may have been retired at 25 years old 
have no depreciation. . 
By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. You have not that information yet?—A. No sir. 

Sir Henry Drayron: You gave a direction, Mr. Chairman last time 1 
met, that the officials of the Canadian Merchant Marine were to be here. M 
Doherty is here, and I want to call him in connection with matters that 
already worked out andare ready for this Committee, and I move that h 
called as a witness. : 

The Cuarrman: I asked that Mr. Marlow should be the next witness, 
Sir Henry Drayton moves that Mr. Doherty be the next witness. I do 
know whether I should put it to the Committee whether they shall follow 
desires or the desires of Sir Henry Drayton...... 

Sir Henry Drayton: Before giving way, I would like to have some ch 


of knowing whether we are going to get down to brass tacks by calling 
Doherty. 


The CuamrMan: It is quite proper and fitting that the Canadian Govern 
ment Merchant Marine’s Voyage Accounts should be produced before this ( Com- 
mittee. _ 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am not even asking for that, Mr. Chairman. ie n 
taking the public figures which they thought they could make public witho 
injury to their business. .Sir Henry Thornton is always careful and prop 
so, not to give details which will injure his business. But here we have the 
nite figures without the Voyage Accounts, and I am assuming that they 
te'ling the truth and that they are already published. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: They are already published. 


The CuarrmMan: They are published, and we have them in the record of t 
findings of the Select Committee on Railways and Shipping. 
Sir Henry Drayton: If the Committee is content to take that, I am 8 
fied. 


The CHatRMAN: I am willing that Mr. Doherty should be examine 
these figures. I think the other Committee is meeting to-morrow also, ani 
Sir Henry and the Committee desire, I will ask Mr. Doherty to be in attend 
before us to-morrow. - 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The tire under instructions, wrote last n n 
for certain Voyage Accounts, as I understood the instructions of the Commi 

The CuHatrman: That is quite right. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They did not get the letter, as they were in the 
way Committee this morning. I saw them at noon, and I understood that 
were going back to Montreal because. of that letter, in order to prepare 


information which was asked for. 
(Mr. David Young.] 
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ir HENR ‘Drayton: I did not hear the letter read, or hear it dictated. 
‘ Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: And I did not hear it. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Probably the Committee has its drawbacks; but we 
ave Counsel here representing the Government. I take this position, Mr. 
airman. Mr. Symington is here representing the Government; he said so 
himself. I do not want to do anything in the world which is going to expose the 
Canadian Merchant Marine to giving particulars of their business which might 
in the slightest degree hurt them from a competitive standpoint; all I w ant to 
do is to discuss with them and ascertain, if I can, the truth of the figures which 
have already been made public, and I should have thought that was a reason- 
able and a proper thing to do. 

+ The Cuairman: I think it is, bie I am going to ask them to be here for 
- the purpose of being examined on ‘these. accoutits which have already been pro- 
eo duced. : 

Sir HENRY DRAYTON: I do not want to have it said that I demanded some- 
‘thing from the Canadian Merchant Marine or the Government Counsel or any- 
_ body else-which would not be fair from a competitive standpoint. 


The CHatrMAN: My ruling would be that the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine will not be expected before this Committee to put forward Voyage 
_ Accounts except on the same basis as the other lines are going to give their 
_ Voyage Accounts, and with your permission, Sir Henry, we will proceed with the 
examination of Mr. Marlow. 

~ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If it is equally convenient to the Committee, if it 
is Conference stuff you want to take up, I thought perhaps you had had enough 

_ of the general material. Col. Gear is the witness who was prepared to answer . 
that, and if you do not call Mr. Cleminson, I would suggest if you wish, that 
_ Col. Gear be called now. 


The CuHatrMAN: We want to find out just how this organization works. 
‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: We have Col. Gear, the senior member from the 
_ beginning, who was there long before Mr. Marlow. 

The CuHatrMan: All right, Mr. Marlow will give place to Col. Gear. 


‘ 


__ Col. Wim I. Guar, recalled. 


The CuHatrMan: Col. Gear, you will be examined on the oath you have 
_ already taken; you may sit down or stand up, just as you please. 


- By Mr. Atwater: 


~Q. Col. Gear, you have been already sworn?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you explain to the Committee your connection with the Shipping 
_ Federation or firms, and with any Conference that exists between the steam- 
on ship people. You might state first your connection with the shipping industry. 
_ —A. Will I read this document? 
i e2 Q. No, not now. I want your qualifications to speak; first of all, what is 
: your position in the shipping world? Apparently you have a good deal of 
authority and knowledge in connection with that.—A. I am Vice-President of 
_ the Robert Reford Company, Limited, agents for the Cunard Line, the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, the Donaldson Line, the Thompson Line, also the Cairn Line 
of Steamships, Limited, commonly known as the Cairn Line. 
fey How’ long have you been connected with the shipping business, Colon 
Gear?—A. Oh, about fifty years. 

_ Q. Have you knowledge of the existence of any conference between the 
_ steamship lines operating particularly in the North Atlantic?—A. Yes, con- 
nected with the North Atlantic freight conference and also the passenger con- 


ference. 
By [Col. William I. Gear.] 


have it?—A. —was formed in 1902. Prior to 1900 we had been having a 
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Q. Now, speaking with regard to the North Atlantic freight conferel 
can you give us any information about that?—A. This freight conference— 
@. Have you any statement to that effect? Will you just let the commit 


war, and it was considered advisable by shippers as well as the steamship com 
panies, that it would be better if we had some stability in rates. I was per 
sonally appealed to by some of the shippers to quote rates which would | 
firm for a period, instead of having the continual fluctuations that took plac 
from day to day, and which was more or less a nuisance to them in mak 
their various quotations. one 
~ Q. Would you emphasize that date again, Colonel, please?—-A. Prior 
the year 1900. | ' a4 

Q. Did you say you were appealed to by the shippers?—A. By some ship 
pers, to give— 

Q. That is the exporters, the people using your lines? Yes, go on— 
This war of rates was so keen that many of the lines that came to Montrea 
were either absorbed by stronger combinations or some of them gave up th 
ghost altogether, while others left the trade, gave it up. I do not mention th 
lines; they must be very prominent in your minds. ae a: 

Q. What lines were those, Colonel?—A. The old Canada Shipping Com 
pany, the Beaver Line. i 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. These are the ones that were absorbed?—A. Yes, sir. The old Beaver 


_ Line was absorbed by Elder-Dempster, and they later by the Canadian Pacific 


Railway. The Ross and the Temperley Lines, I suppose you might say," failed 


in the trade. 


Elder-Dempster Line, were finally absorbed by the C.P.R.; the Dominion went 


White Star, and we have of course the Allan Line that was taken over by th 
Canadian Pacific, and we had other lines that left the St. Lawrence altogether, | 
_ such as the Johnston Line, the Crown Line, the Direct Line, and others. 


.Q. The Ross Line and what eclse?—A. The Temperley Line. ae 


By Mr, Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. That is, they did not succeed?—A. They did not succeed. 
Q. About what period was that?—A. I have not the dates. 
Q. Prior to about what time?—-A. Prior to 1900. 

Q. All right, go on—A. We have the Dominion Line joined up with th 


é 


_ By the Chairman: 
Q. May I just interject this question? These lines, the Beaver Line, the 
in with the White Star; did the ships leave the trade or did the ownership or 


its association merely change?—A. The association changed. 
Q. The ships stayed on in the trade?—A. Most of them. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: — Psisd 


_ Vessels belonging to the Ross Line left the trade; steamers in the Temperley — 


Line left the trade; the Johnston Line left the trade, and so on. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was that some time before 1900?—A. Just shortly before 1900. 


By Mt. Atwater, K.C.? 


Q. Will you go on, Colonel, please?—A. The trading conditions and the 
cost of operation— Lena® se 
{Col. William I. Gear.) 
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# CHAIRMAN: ole will forgive me interrupting, Mr. Atwater, but I took 
ote; some were absorbed, we have those; some left the trade, we have those; 
me gave up the ghost, we have not those. 

The Wirness: The Ross Line and the Temperley Line gave up the ghost. 


The: CHAIRMAN: a bere the trade” and “gave up the ghost” are syn- 


The Wrrnsss: After a more than ordinary period of unsettled panes 
ae and with the view of meeting the exporter, firm rates were agreed t some 

- commodities, and on these particular lines peace for a time prevaile pr This 
a Was so satisfactory to all concerned that a more extended list was added, in 
ne consultation with representatives from New York and other U.S. ports, but 
. it was not until March, 1902, that the North Atlantic Freight Conference was 

formed, and extended in 1904. This is an association of all lines, including the 
United States Shipping Board, trading regularly between the North American 
‘and United Kingdom ports. The object of this association is to discuss rates 
and other matters from time to time, and to make such alterations in the 
freight tariff as may be required by existing conditions. The lines may meet 
at any port at which there is a conference member, but as a matter of mutual 
- convenience and- because it is the most central location, meetings are usually, 
though not always, held i in New York and 1 EA ky The rates as agreed upon 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. cana now you mind if I interjected a question 
here and there? 


Mr. AgWATER, K.C.: Not at all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. About how often do they meet at these meeting places in New York 
and Montreal?—A. They meet once a month. 
Q. Is it Tuesday that they meet?—A. Is it Tuesday or Wednesday? The 
frst Wednesday of every month, I think. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Those are the regular meetings. There are some 
Pecial meetings, are ‘there not? x 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You have them all; you have our complete 
minutes: 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have not read them all through yet, but there 
eems to have been lots of special meetings. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Colonel Gear, one of the objects of these meetings is to fix rates. Do 
| confer with the shippers at all before you fix the rates?—A. Sometimes we 
Q. Out, of ten meetings for rate fixing purposes, at how many of these as 
ule would you invite shippers to assist?—A. At none of the regular meetings. 
‘ aN At none of the regular meetings?—-A. No. We meet them frequently 
a our local localities. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-Q. As a liner committee or as Pe pidialee A Liner committees meet them. 
 Q. Because, from the minutes which I have seen, they were instructed 
that that was a matter for each line to take up. That is, that the shipper was 
to ae it up with each line —A. Naturally the outside committees would not 
: [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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want to go down to New York, so it is the port committees which 
shippers, aS occasion may require. 
Q. Is there any reference to that in your liner committee meetin 
N@-sir: «\ 
By the Chairman: 
Q. How often do you meet, say in a Feat, in Montreal?—A. At i 
sometimes twice. At least once. 


By Mr. Duff: > / | 

Q. How do you arrive at the rates, Colonel; how do you proceed 
them, and decide whether to lower or raise them?—A. We take the matter 

consideration and finally adjust them to the best of our ability. 

Q. Can you give us some details as to how you arrive at ‘them?—A 

more than that. j 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Colonel, what mental processes do you go pigsacset tt in arriving at 
idea, say, that the rates should be raised?—A. If you will allow me to go 
‘C Tf you do not mind, sir; I asked permission of your counsel to inter G 

a question, and perhaps you will try to answer me. 


Sir Henry Drayton: If it is there in writing, perhaps we will get 
a shorter form. 

Mr. Arwarter, K.C.: When you asked permission, sir, to interject a ques 
J, of course, had not. the slightest objection to your doing so, but this has re 
developed into a sort of cross-examination of the witness before he has 
time to develop his evidence. \ 

The CHarrMAN: Very well; I will therefore not take any undue advant 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I would very respectfully submit that he be allo 
to continue, and then I am sure he will be very glad to answer questions af 
wards. I think that is the logical way and one which will probably save 
time. I have not the least objection to any questions you may wish to ask 

The Witness: The rates as agreed upon are made effective for a cel 
period 


: By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: » 


Q. If you would rather sit down, the statement is somewhat lengthy 
IT am sure no one would mind?—A. I think the committee will hear me 
if [stand up. The rates as agreed upon are made effective for a certain pe 
subject to individual notice of change. One of the objects of the conference 
prevent a new rate being quoted by a line without all lines being aware « 
and having the opportunity of making the same rate to their clients. Any 
minded man will see that without this provision the lines in the trade hay 
protection against the absolute demoralization of rates that we had periodic; 
prior to 1902, with consequent reduction in service, and probably eliminatio 
all but the strongest lines. The conference as at present constituted is fo 
by lines who have joined of their own free will and can always withdraw 
serving two weeks’ notice, if such action should be considered necess 

The Conference has no control whatsoever over the sailings of any 
each line can add to or reduce its sailings without even notifying the Conf 
each giving the services it considers necessary to meet its particular tra 
the demands of its clients. 

A remark has been made by a speaker in the House to the effect tha 


“One of the operations of the combine is that if any Line withd 
from it, it will immediately attempt to undertake to put tha 
completely out of business”. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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now where he got those impressions. As stated, the members of the 
f Be have joined of their own free will, they can leave whenever they 
and I do not know of any instance, where, because a Line left the Confer- 
it was subject to a killing competition. The Conference is in no measure 
combine, as is generally understood by the word. At no time have the 

s used the Conference to force unreasonable rates up beyond a paying 
level, or undertaken to pay rebates for support, or in any way bid for business, 
except by service and by it alone. The Lines realizing that their stability in 
the trade was to encourage shipments of products to the greatest possible 
xtent, they felt and still feel, that to have strangled any trade’ by going to 
ch an extreme, would only have prevented the development of their mutual 
nterests. The object in the members’ minds was to weigh fully the question 
ibmitted to them and whenever possible meet the exporters as far as could be 
one in justice to the steamers’ interests, and we intend to show by our trading 
results, war years excluded, on account of vessels being under Government 
control, that the steamers earnings were never excessive. It may be stated 
here that the United Kingdom Conference does not directly or indirectly or 
in any way interfere with the making of Eastbound rates by the North Atlantic 
Freight Conference, the rates being made to equitably permit steamers to pay 
expenses and the manufacturer or producer to export. Furthermore in the 

t of Eastbound rates promulgated by the North Atlantic Conference, no 
rate or agreement is made in respect to grain, flour or cattle, these rates being 
absolutely open. | : 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is important, if true. 
Mr. Arwater, K.C.: It is absolutely true. 


: The Witness: The advantages which accrue to Canadian exporters through 
the operation of the Conference system may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Regularity of service resulting in the following advantages:— 


(a) Opportunities for shipping are increased/ 

(b) Fixed dates of sailing at regular intervals enabling shippers to 
work with smaller stocks than they otherwise could, thus reducing risks 
as well as storage and interest charges. 

- (c) Make unnecessary the engaging of cargo space considerably in 
advance. — 

(d) Merchants are enabled to make forward contracts for delivery 
_ of goods at a definite date. 


- (2) Greater security given to capital invested in the steamship business: 


Because of this greater security shipowners are enabled to supply an 
adequate number of vessels of a higher class and of greater speed and 
_ provided with every modern facility for the development of the trade. 
‘To many merchants, the adaptability of the service to the requirements 
of trade is highly essential because of the nature of their exports and 
imports, the following advantages are to be gained under this heading— 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Colonel Gear, you might enumerate for the sake of 
convenience and reference of the Committee and ourselves, if you will, the 
dings as “A,” “B,” “CC,” ““D” and “E,” of your sub-headings, so they will 
ut read along in solid type, but be easier to follow. 

~The CuHatrrman: Mr. Atwater, my attention has been drawn by one of the 
members of the Committee to the fact that what the Colonel is now placing 
sefore us is very’ much a repetition of the reply of the steamship lines. I was 
ondering whether our time is usefully employed in having the Colonel read to 
what is already before us in printed form. 
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Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Some of it is the same, I admit, Mr. Chairmat 
has occurred to me. As I understand it, when this reply was introduced 
House—as far as we could follow from the debates which took place 
House—it was very generally criticized. There were a great many me 
and others who were attacking it, and questioning some of the statements in 
Now, the Colonel’s evidence, which he is giving here, is that of a man very com- 
petent to speak, being thoroughly aware of all the facts, and he is giving his 
statement under oath as his personal evidence and is proving what was 
tained in this pamphlet, which was the reply of the steamship companies. 
is putting the facts into evidence, and is swearing to those facts, some of which 
were mentioned in this reply, and I would wish that his evidence should a 
in the form of a deposition, and be spread upon the record in that way. Ot 
wise, this reply of the steamship companies was nothing but an unofficial rep 
in a way, and even its authenticity was questioned. It was, in fact, brought ur 
that it was never signed by any of the companies; I think it was the Prime 
Minister who said it was never signed. ' 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is the Colonel the author of that statement? 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: No, he is-not the author. Se 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: It is full of opinions and quotations. a 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: If it is full of opinions, that is a matter that can be 
appreciated, but so far as the facts, to which he is speaking, are concerned, he is 
prepared to swear to them, which makes them true. ; e 

The CuHatrman: It would be much more interesting, Mr. Atwater, if you 
were to question the witness and bring out the facts you wish him to bring out 
by vive voce methods. It is more interesting than to listen to a prepared state- 
ment, no matter how ably it may be written. The spoken word is much stronger 
and more interesting than the written. 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: If I thought I could add anything to the readabil 
-. —if I may use the word of the deposition, by interjecting a question here and 
there, I would do so, but this statement, as prepared by the Colonel, is very 
full and complete and I thought it was unnecessary to burden the record with 
unnecessary questions. Still, I shall be most happy to lead him as far as may 
be necessary, 1f you wish me to do so. : 

The CHamMAn: It really would be more satisfactory, I think, if you did. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Are we not really more concerned with that thar 
with anything else, which would be the more brief way. If the witness can 
along quickly, let him get along. ‘ a 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I think the briefest way would be to allow the witness 
to continue his statement as already prepared, and which contains a lot of 
the information you asked for. 

The CratrmMan: If it is the desire of the committee that the read 
should go on, let it go on. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I ask whether this is the Colonel’s own com: 
position or whether it was prepared for him by somebody else? 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: The Colonel is quite prepared to testify under 0 
as to such of it as is facts. 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: He prepared this but not the reply. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Not swearing to the reply. He will, if necesse 
to such of it as he knows of but he is swearing to his statement. Will you con: 
tinue please, Colonel? 
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and “el 

- (b) Insurance premiums are reduced owing to the belies class of 
ssels employed ; 

—_(c) Loss of interest on the cargo while in transit is reduce 3 

_ “d) Shippers are relieved of anxiety as to the class of Vessels by 
lich their freights will be shipped. 


3. Stability of Rates over long periods a time. 


(a) Removes the inéonvenience which would exist if merchants and 
Labi were obliged to make quotations on nearly every consignment. 
A uniform selling price in foreign markets is considered highly essential 
ae merchants. Moreover lines seek to give reasonable notice of alteration 
In rates. , 


By Mr. Nenaton: KC: 
ee This is an exact copy of the reply, of course?—A. Without putting it 
into the Minutes I would ten to say it is not all exact. 
(b) Reduce complaints from buyers abroad. During periods of com- 
petition, complaints come from foreign buyers if sales to them do not 
i happen to be on the lowest basis of cost and freight. 
-(c) Enables shippers and merchants to calculate laid-down cost 
and sell goods for future delivery. 
(d) During periods of rate cutting buyers abroad buy igh ‘hand- 


time they are received. 


to the development of traffic. Shipowners depend for success on the 
- good-will of shippers, and to build up business they must establish rates 
which will enable their clients to ptectaty compete. 

. (f) If the rates charged by the regular lines should exceed or even 
approximate the chartered rate for tramp steamers shippers can protect 
themselves by the employment of tramps for the transportation of their 
ih) 4. Shipments. . 

if 4. Uniform Freight Rates secured to all Merchants. 

_ Uniform rates protect the small against the large shipper. . A mer- | 
chant shipping one ton of butter or any other commodity will receive 
the same rate as the corporation shipping 100 tons. 


N.Y. GoverRNING THE CONFERENCE 


. ue R The opinion has often been expressed that New York governs the 


- Conference. We deny this absolutely. We sit in New York with repre- 
sentatives from all other Atlantic-ports, and I ean, from personal know- 
. ledge, say that the products and manufactures of Canada have always 


- footing with any other port. But why, you ask, should New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or even the Gulf of Mexico ports be 
' considered? In reply we have to say that the export business of the 
larger part of this continent tributary to the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic 
coast ports and Gulf of Mexico gateways is international. If you will look. 
at the map of Canada and the United States you will see two routes open 
he to all ports from interior points. 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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- to-mouth because they never know what the Bens will cost. them by the — 


*(e) It is to the interest of the lines not to ‘charge rates detrimental | 


” been jealously protected and the St. Lawrence gateway kept on an equal — 


q 
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1st. Ontario and the West can ship through Buffalo, and t 
rail or Erie Canal to any United States Atlantic port, or down the 
Lawrence. ¥, 

2nd. Chicago and other United States cities have ie option 
shipping by the St. Lawrence route, or from the United States Atlan 
ports, or the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 

We all keenly compete with each other for the products of the; 
populous centres, and as an example, of the total of 152,301,579 bus 
of grain shipped from Montreal during the season of 1924, 84,934.39 
bushels come irom the United States and over sixty-five per cent of 
packing house products shipped from Montreal during the summer, als 
come from the United States, most of it from Chicago. 

These conditions and facts are important and require to be con 
tinually in mind when considering the complex question of the flow o 
exports through the various Atlantic gateways. 


No DiscriMINnaTion AGAINST CANADA 


It has been said in the House, and there seems to be a measure 0: 
belief on the part of the members in the statement that there is dis 
crimination in freight rates’ against Canadian ports, and as we, & 
Canadian members ‘of the Conference, permit lower rates to be quote 
from New York than from. Canadian ports. 

I also absolutely deny this. There is no discrimination in the tariff 
we quote the same rates to Liverpool, London and Glasgow, which ar 
the ports mainly dealt with by the Conference, as are quoted by an 
North Atlantic port. We would not allow for a moment the existence 
of any other condition. If we did, you might, with reason, consider u 
insane. If anything we strive for the reverse and at all times see that 
we are on an equal basis. © ‘ 


By 'Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. That is in the Canadian ports?—A. Yes. (Reads): Se 


It is true that occasionally some party may want to ship a clas: 
of cargo that is not on the tariff and the shipowner then quotes wha 
he thinks would be a fair rate on the article, and it is possible that on 
of the other ports might look at that particular class of cargo in 
different light and quote a little lower rate, but this is one of the few 
conditions that might arise and I think occurs but very seldom. It is, 
however, an example of what would be the demoralization in rates and 
conditions if there were no tariffs. There are goods which some of 
lines out of Montreal will not carry at any rate, as they are considered 
‘extra hazardous, while other owners are prepared to accept them, o 
again, they may be refused on a passenger boat and accepted on — 
Tyla boat. 

Tramps Quotinc Unper Liners 


The statement has been made in the discussion in the House tha 
tramps quote just a little under the liners, the reverse is generally. t 
case. Tramps and liners are two separate traders, the tramp gives th 
shipper an option of several ports of discharge, sometimes a very con 
siderable range, which enables the shipper to market the cargo at 
most advantageous point, and for this he will pay a little more th 
to the liner which vessel has but one destination and therefore but on 
market for the shipper. 


You will excuse me referring to the House so often. In reading Hansarc 


I saw this statement and I want to make a contradiction (reads): 
(Col. William I, Gear.] 
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Liners Quote UnpER Tramps 


. Again let me emphasize this fact that the liner receives a lower 
rate than the tramp, the average tramp rate last year being 11d. per 
‘ quarter of 480 lbs. over the average of the liner. 
~~ + Q. That is for grain?—A. For grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
; Q. Are these Colonel Gear’s own calculations?—A. Yes, they are. 
_-—s«Q._ Have you got your working figures?—A. No, I have not got my work- 
ing figures but this is my statement. I would like to emphasize the point that 
the increased cost of running vessels is from 75 per cent to 100 per cent over 
1913, and the auditors will have to do that. 

Q. From 75 to 100 per cent increase? 


a4 Mr. Arwatrr, K.C.: Compared with 1913 the increase is 75 to 100 per cent 
In freight. 

ny Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There was no increase in grain. 

ss Wrrness (Reads): 


COMPLAINT OF INCREASE IN RATES 


Complaint has been made of the increase in some rates, and that 

they are too high. Shippers complain the world over and are prone to 

ae claim that ocean rates prevent business but I wonder how many actually 

look into the question of the cost of running a steamer. I do not believe 

any of them have ever done so, nor do they seem inclined to believe any 

statement made by shipowners, nevertheless it is as impossible to sail 

a steamship unless the freight earned will pay expenses as it is for them 
to run their manufacturing business without a profit. 

Certain lines of goods have been picked upon to show percentages 
of increases but the steamers were carrying much of this cargo below 
cost and of course, the percentages of advances may appear high on 
these isolated cases, but take the whole increase of 1924 compared with 
1913, and the increase is but 44 per cent, while I would like to emphasize 
the point that the increased cost of running vessels is from 75 to 100 
per cent. 

Boh It might be enlightening to the Committee if the parties who are 
re making these complaints were to show their balance sheets so that we 
a might study them. / 


British GOVERNMENT War CONTROL OF RATES 


During the war, rates were under British Government control, which 
' control was continued over part of 1919 when the average rate was about 
$1 per 100 pounds. 

Since that time rates have been steadily reduced to 1924 when the 
average rate was about 50 cents. 

I think you will ‘agree that this reduction is proof that there is no 
combine. If there had been, the combine would have held for the higher 
rates. 

1921 LEeTrErs 


A member has been quoting from letters received in 1921. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. When you say letters received in 1921, do you mean letters received 


_ from exporters?—A. I presume so. i 
iio 2: 


{[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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“This is most misleading and absolutely unfair to the stea 
companies. If there is any place where fair treatment should be m 
out it should be in the Commons if we are to arrive at any i to: 

solution.” ee 


Will I give these rates? 
Q. Yes, you might quote the rates?—A. Flour 32 cents—19 cents; but 


S's. : 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. May, 1924?—A. 1924. 
Q. Why say May?—A. Did I say May? 
Bu Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. For flour 1921—32 cents. Were these bee conference rates?—A. 


that time, yes. 
Q. I thought flour was above?—A. It was aoe for the past twelve month: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Above in New York?—A. In New York. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. 31 cents?—A. From 32 to 19. “Cheese 75 to 70 cents,” 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. You do not have butter?—A. No report. 


“ Cheese 75 to 70 cents; meat 75 to 50 cents. 35 degrees or over. 
35 cents; 26 to 35 degrees—50 cents; below 25 degrees, 65: cents; frozen 
fish and ‘putter, $1.50.” ; 


I was going to submit a report of Fair Play. I have not got it with me— 
Fair Play of January 8, 1925. 

Q. You will perhaps give us wrong?—A. I refer you to Fair Play, January 
8, 1925. 


oo 


“ Vessels’ profits are not hidden but are known, being published 
yearly as their balance sheets are made up, so that all who desire can 
inform themselves of the liners’ earnings. I attach a report from “ Fai 
Play,” January 8, 1925, giving profits of the leading lines over a peri 
of years and it cannot be said at any time that the profits are excessiv 
So far as the Canadian trade is concerned, the trade in which we are so 
vitally interested, the Canadian Pacific Railway’s statement just pu 
lished, comments oni their steamers’ low earnings. ‘The Canadian Governi=, 
ment Merchant Marine shows a very heavy loss.” 


Mr. Atwarer, K.C.: That is bad. 
Witness (reads): 


“The Cunard Line last year put two of their best boats on the § 
Lawrence route for the summer season with the intention of continui 
them but they have been withdrawn on account of the very heavy loss | 
incurred, the Vice-Chairman stating that the Caronia and Carmania lost 
six thousand pounds per voyage while running between Liverpool an 
Quebec during 1924.” 


The CHAIRMAN: The witness now is reading a newspaper clipping is it? 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: No, he is making a statement. He has not the clipping 
here and he is making a statement about the Cunard Line oe their opera 


tions last year. 
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HAIRMAN: Is this of his own knowledge? 

Mr. S rneTON, K.C.: No, he said it is what the President said. 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose he knows the boats ran last year. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. 


iy 


‘Mr. Arwarter, K.C.: The Robert Reford Company is Agent for the boats. 
_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: The point is, Mr. Atwater, he read it. The President 
— said so. : 


_~ © By Mr. Atwater, KC.: 
~Q. Is that within your personal knowledge?—A. I know they made a loss 


and I have the figures as given by the Vice-Chairman. 
Q. Your information comes from the Vice-Chairman?—A. Yes. 


“Someone has aptly said that “Ocean shipping remains the most 
_ highly complicated business on earth, being open to all.” Complicated as 

it is, involving as it does in its embrace nearly every known ne 
 ealling, and the economical condition of each affects the vessel. Hig 
wages, cost of material and supplies in any branch of commerce, have 
their effect on the earnings and consequently on the freight rates. 

We learned a few days ago of the Furness Line giving an order to 
German shipbuilders on account of cheap construction. This is owing to 
lower wages and cost of material. One reason for the lower material 
cost it is reported, is the lower coal cost in Germany than in England, 
although other important factors had a large bearing on the situation. 

As our boats are English, Scotch or Irish built we have to pay for 
it in higher freight rates. Building is not the only item, as cost of coal 
and wages go into the cost of every requirement of a vessel in its building 
and working expenses. Wages ashore, which have increased from 1914 
to 1924 as follows: 


Longshoremen.. .... .. CCR fee 106 per cent 
MS iit ae ak eine, os 125 per cent 
i MANE go te ws 88 per cent 
Pe uemire Mp aver 5. 5... se 80 per cent 


Ny and other labour in proportion.” 


\ 


 Q. Is that the pilotage fees all the way to Quebec?—A. No, pilotage from 
uebec to Montreal. 

-» Q. Is the other increased also?—A. No sir. 

“are not alone in adding to the cost, wages at sea is another item which 

the Commons and public overlook. 

___ I do not argue whether they are right or wrong but the result to the 

_ shipper means increased cost of transportation.” 

_Q. What is the increase in wages at sea?—A. I come to it in a minute. 

4 “At present there is an international move to give sailors an eight 

oq hour day, an unworkable condition at once at sea—” , 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


_ Q. You are reading a statement of the increase of cruise and so on. Will 
indly just enumerate for cargo steamers and for passenger steamers a little 
ore definitely? A. Crew wages, cargo steamer 87 per cent, passenger steamer 
(9 per cent; provisions, cargo steamer 40 per cent, passenger steamer 40 per 
ent; Tepairs, cargo steamer 77 per cent, passenger steamer 77 per cent; steve- 
res, cargo steamer 100 per cent to 140 per cent; wharf expenses, cargo steamer 
cent to 107 per cent; dock dues, cargo steamer 50 per cent to 90 per cent. 
we have the demand of the shippers. 
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By Mr, Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. I am speaking of increases, but does that account for your fitting ur 
- ships, the work you have to do in fitting a ship for the reception of any par 
ticular commodity? Do you not have for instance when you are taking grain— 
you put grain in in bulk in the hold—above or ‘tween decks, you have to have 
some special construction to keep the grain from shifting?—A. Ship boards, ¢ 
pentering work. ie 
Q. That is one of the requirements of the port of Montreal?—A. Yes. _ 
Q. And the port of Quebec?—A. Yes. any 
Q. Have you included this?—A. No, sir. 
, Q. Has that cost increased?—A. Yes. 
Q. This is only a detail?—A. I have not got these figures. It has increase 
- from fifteen to forty-five dollars or more per thousand feet board measure, and 
ship liners have increased about 125 per cent. 


“Then we have a demand of the shippers for increased facilities 
requiring by no means an insignificant outlay, all meaning cost to some- 
one. Steamers thirty years ago were of an ordinary type, not much above 
the modern tramp as regards ventilation. “To-day we are required to © 
supply forced draught ventilation by fans driven either by electricity or 
steam. . 

“ Following this the demand was made for cool air, that is air cooled 
by a small refrigerating plant and forced into insulated holds, the equip- 
ment and insulation both entailing considerable outlay and taking up 
considerable space, which would, under ordinary conditions be used for 
cargo. 
“Then followed the demand for refrigerators, with temperatures as 

low as ten degrees, which in turn required a larger refrigerating plan 
and increased insulation, with many separate chambers, to meet t 
demands of our clients. 

“All of this: has meant increased loss of cargo space taken up b 
the insulation and plants, increased capitalization and crews, and natu 
ally increased rates to the shippers. ( 

“Tt now appears that a still larger amount of refrigeration will be — 
demanded on account of the British law against artificial preservation — 
of meats. This will require installing equipment costing from eightee 
thousand pounds to twenty thousand pounds per vessel—” 


is By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 

Q. Eighteen to twenty thousand pounds?—A. Yes, per vessel. 
“meaning loss of space by the insulation and naturally rates must be 
advanced to meet this extra expenditure. And finally it is not used to 
capacity. ; 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Shippers do not show it. The next 
sentence will explain it. ‘ yen 


“In the past refrigeration has been used during the hot months of the 
year only and to some extent in the fall for green fruit. During th 
winter months it is not used at all; altogether for eight months of th 
year it is unoccupied, and the ship is losing interest and depreciation on 
the investment, and worse still, the earnings she would have obtained — 
on the space if it had not been occupied by the Refrigerator Equipment. — 

“Then we have the very heavy expense at either end of the voyag 
At Montreal and Quebec, large sheds have to be rented from the Harbour 


Commissioners to take care of the package freight in and out of the port. 
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ni Reisedom all the ports are under Dock Boards, or some 
rporation where the ship has to pay heavy dock dues, etc., for 
e accommodation which she may use.” 


By, Mr. Wrnater, KC. 


Q. While you are on that, Colonel, when you speak of renting sheds from 

Harbour. Commissioners—Harbour Commissioners is really the Govern- 

nt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the rental of these sheds increased from 1913?—A. Yes. 

-Q. How much about?—A. About double. 

_ Q. About double what you paid in 1913?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Shed accommodation?—A. Including extra work, loading, and so on. 

- Q. Perhaps you will come to it later, does the tramp pay anything of 
ate A: No. 


“Some members of Parliament have made the statement that a com- 
pany can avoid this. I do not know how this can be done and have only 
to refer you to the large docks on the Thames at London; the docks of 
_ the Mersey Dock Board at Liverpool; the various dock boards round the 
_ Bristol channel; and the Clyde Trust at Glasgow, as an example of what 
has to be contended with. In addition to the dock dues, lines having 
selected berths—and all regular lines must have one—have to pay addi- 
tional rental, otherwise they would have to take their turn, which would 
mean delay. Dock dues, too, have increased, I am told, since 1913, as 
sey OL example, at Glasgow 67 per cent tonnage dues, Liverpool 90 per cent 
-and Avonmouth 50 per cent.” 


Q. These are ports in the United Kingdom, most of them? What ports do 
u refer to mostly, to the lmers?—-A. The liners cover Liverpool, Avonmouth, 
rdiff, Glasgow, Leith, Newcastle, London, Southampton and Plymouth, I 


, Q. That is practically all?—A. That is practically all the way around the 
itish Isles. 

~Q. I see you have come to my question now.—A. (Reads) :— 

“There is, however, an exception for tramps— 

y Task the representatives of the farmers to note this— 


: There is however, an exception for tramps and that is the port of Mont- 
real, where a tramp vessel, whether loading grain or other cargo, has 
free wharfage, is cleared of any tonnage dues, and enjoys an absolutely 
_ free port while the lines pay heavy shed rentals and other expenses of a 
large organization. What greater freedom could they enjoy? Some 
member wants to give them greater freedom. I don’t know what greater 
freedom they could have unless the Government having a fat surplus 
would further bonus them. 

“I have referred to the seas being open to all. This is not a passing 
idle statement. Not only are the seas open but so are the ports all over 
the world, and the greatest safeguard that any export trader has (and i 
do not know of another outside of shipping that has this safeguard) is 
_ the perpetual presence of the tramp. At present, the world has over ten 
- million tons of surplus tonnage ready to spring into any trade that will 
* show a profit or even a semblance of profit. In times of scarcity tramp 
_ tonnage is taken off the trade routes by the owners, and laid up. As 
soon as any trade shows a marked improvement and a likelihood of 
_ making a profit, these vessels leave their harbours and proceed to take © 
_ whatever profit there may be in it. Not so the liner, who must face the 
loss on EGET of her moral obligations to give a regular service. 
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- Q. You were saying that there was a fallacy that the Canadian farmer 
under; will you go on from that? 
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At the same time, while the tramps do not compete in any pa 
trade, they give a useful service, in being able to supply tonn 2 
any trade to move any surplus product and thus prevent a glut or a 
mulation at the producing point. Therefore the tramps have been in 
past, and will continue to be in the future, a regulating factor for tl 
Canadian farmer in the handling of his grain, quite independent of 
present liners. ; a 

The liner tonnage coming to Montreal could not have moved th 
grain last year, 1924; there would have been a block, and possibly vel 
much higher rates paid except for the useful tramps, which stepped int 
the breach and helped to move the grain, carrying 94,544 thousand bus 
els, the liners but 57,456 thousand bushels. It does not matter whe 
additional lines are added to those already existing or not, this conditio 
will always be the same, that is, the tramp will fill its useful purpos 
and further, tramps will get the rate which they demand just as they d 
last year when their charter rates of freight were higher than those bein 
quoted by the liners. And here I wish once more to correct a statement — 
made in the House, that the liners get higher freights than the tramps. — 

No possible safeguard can be developed by this Government, or any 
other Government, that will equal this safeguard of the tramp: fleets 
the world. Not only can they be used for grain, but they can be used i 
any trade for any port from any port, and for any class of bulk cargo. 
wheat, or other grains, flour, cattle, deals, timber, etc., the only requir 
ments being that they must have a full and complete cargo.” 


By Mr. Atwater: 


There is another fallacy in the minds of members of the House an 
no doubt outside of the House and that is, that the Canadian farmer 1 
some way is a shipper, or will benefit in some manner by the rate; b 
as the farmer sells his wheat in competition with foreign markets, th 
largest customers of St. Lawrence lines and tramps are New Yo 
exporters who ship Canadian and United States grain as it is markete 
at the cheapest through rate from the Head of the Lakes to port 
destination, either via St. Lawrence route or Buffalo. Our merchants d 
the same. You will thus see that the chance of aiding the producer b 
a subsidy is very remote. In the general advance in rates the farm 
has not been affected, the grain rate being open, the market conditio 
govern. 

In 1913, the average grain rate of one of the liners was 2/7d. p 
quarter of 480 pounds. In 1924 2/11d. per quarter or 11.11 per ce 
increase. It was less in 1923, and may be completely reversed durin 
1925. You will thus see that the farmer has nothing to fear, in fact whi 
he has to fear most is the withdrawal of the liner and for him to be le 
to the mercy of the tramp, who will not sail from her home port witho 
the voyage’ being provided for and a profit in sight. ; 3 

Another impression seems to be that if the steamer is short of cargo 
when sailing, that the expenses are decreased. Unfortunately we are ni 
like a train which consists of a number of cars. With a train, a car ¢ 
be added to or taken off as required, and make very little difference in 
the hauling cost, but with a steamer the conditions are entirely different. 
Her unit of earning is a.full ship with a properly distributed cargo of grain 
and measurement freight. The vessel remains the same whether loaded — 
or not, the crew is the same, the capitalization is the same, the cost. of 
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ning the same, and if the cost of a round voyage is £10,000 or £20,000, 
this must be paid—it is out of pocket expenditure—and if the vessel is 
not full, there is a loss, and, in some cases, a very serious one. 
A good deal has been said, and is being said, regarding the Liner 
Committee. The criticism is quite unwarranted. 
The Committee is composed of representatives of the Liners meet- 
ing in Montreal. It was first established in September, 1918, at a meet- 
ing called by the Director General of the British Ministry of Shipping, 
for the purpose of interchange of ideas with a view to efficiency in load- 
ing and despatching steamers, and dealing with matters of general 
interest. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In what year was that, Colonel Gear?—A. That was in 1918. (Reads): 
“The Committee meets at least weekly, or whenever it may be 
necessary, to consider any question brought before them (frequently 
with the shipper present to give information and explain his request). 
This is fully considered, as are questions at the General Conference. 
“This ensures quicker action and is more satisfactory to the shipper 
than if he had to wait an indefinite period for the monthly meeting. 
; “Tn regard to the open products of grain and flour traded in on the 
_ Exchanges, meetings take place daily, sometimes more frequently.” 


cia By Mr. Atwater: 

___ Q. Excuse me for interrupting you, Colonel Gear. Has the shipper access 
to this Committee; can he be present at the meetings of the Committee?—A. 
No, but he can meet the Committee and explain what his wishes are, and after 
that they are considered. 

_ Q. I want to know whether he is free to present or to represent his views 
to the Committee at any time.—A. We meet the shippers frequently. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
__ Q. Are you not making a mistake in the date, when you say 1918; should 
; it not be 1919?—A. No, sir. It is 1918. This was while the Ministry of Ship- 
_ ping was still in control, in 1918. Let me re-read this (Reads) : 


“Tt was first established in September, 1918, at a meeting called 
by the Director-General of the British Ministry of Shipping for the 
purpose of interchange of ideas with a view to efficiency in loading and 
despatching steamers, and dealing with matters of general interest.” 


—_ ~Q. What I ‘had in mind was this, that in 1918 it was controlled by the 
_ War Commission, even up to 1919, and that is 3 why I was enquiring whether 
you were making a mistake or not. 

_ Mr. Arwarrr: He states that the AS was called by the Director- 
General of the British Ministry of Shipping. 

i Sir Evcene Fiser: I am asking if-it was not under the control of the 
War Shipping Bureau in Parada? 


By Mr. Atwater: 


_ Q. Are you sure that it was 1918, Col. Gear, in order to answer Sir Eugene 
Fiset’s question?—A. Unless my memory is very bad, 1918 is correct. (Reads): 


“In regard to the open products of grain and flour traded in on 
the Exchanges, meetings take place daily, sometimes more frequently. 
The object is the preservation of the flow of this class of freight through 
_ the port of Montreal. Brokers’ reports are received from the various 
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_ Atlantic seaboard ports; they are fully ae and the conn 
whatever it may be, met. It need not necessarily be a competiti 
the liners out of New York, London or elsewhere, but competition 
tramp vessels, as their charters are reported, whether loading and 
from New York, Boston or the St. Lawrence. And, by the way, n 
of the charters for tramps are made in New York, some in Load bu 
few at Montreal. 
You may ask, why should there be this Committee, why shoul 
not act independently? This is against the natural conditions of co; 
merce in all branches of trade, either you are in Conference, or you 
at more or less open warfare. Before this Committee was formed, 1 
went from one to the other; we called on the brokers, we tee 
news willingly or unwillingly, as each individual thought best, and thei 
acted. This. was found to be a cumbersome way of doing busin 
which led to many inaccuracies, and it was thought that the trade c 
Montreal and the St. Lawrence, also the shippers’ interest would be 
better protected by us frankly getting together instead of running afte 
one another to ascertain what was being done. There is no secre 
about the matter, and there should be no hesitancy whatever in descri 
ing the actions of the Committee. 
This Committee also deals from time to time with the question 
\ Bills of Lading and other documents. It is most essential that th 
important commercial documents should be in order, and that al 
the Lines should have similar Bills of Lading. The Committee see tha 
all the printed documents are in perfect form and comply with th 
various regulations at the various ports, the requirements of the ba: 
and with the ‘law of the land.’”’ ’ 


I would take this opportunity of again correcting a statement made 
members in the House, that ships do not comply with the Canadian Carriag 
of Goods Act. I feel, Mr. Chairman, while standing here that I am a kind 
criminal in not obeying the law of the land. (Reads): 


“Tt is a pity that these various statements should have been bro 
cast throughout the length and breadth of Canada, making us appe: 
as lawbreakers when we are not. 

In regard to our documents, there is one thing that is absolutely; 
adhered td, and that is that all the liners sailing from Canada absolutely} 
comply in every respect with the Canadian Carriage of Goods Ac 
“and the clauses which the Act requires to be printed on the Bills o: 
Lading will be found there by any interested person asking to see 
Liner Bill of Lading sailing from the St. Lawrence, or for that mat 
any Canadian or United States port, when a Bill ‘of Lading is issu 
in Canada for Canadian cargo.” 


I am going to take this opportunity of line some Bills of Lading. It 
bad enough to be accused of combines, but when we are accused of deliberately 
breaking the laws of Canada, I object. 


(Witness produces forms of Bills of Lading.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just what are these, Col. Gear; are these Bills of Lading all of 
same form or of different forms; are they of different lines?—A. They ar 
of different lines. 

Q. Are there more than one of each, because we do not want to cumbel 


our record. We are not going to print them. They are filed with the One 
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copies of Bills of Lading issued by different steamship lines trading 
e Port of Montreal. We will put these in as Exhibit No. 36. 
bit No. 386: Forms of Bills of Lading issued by different steamship 
nes trading out of the Port of Montreal. jae 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: By members of the Conference? 
_ The Cuatrman:- Some of them are not? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: How many? 
Sir Eucene Fiser: Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention to the fact that 
e evidence just read by Colonel Gear is absolutely different from what is con- 
ned in this reply from the shipping companies. Would it be possible, for this 
dence to be ready for the next meeting of this committee in order to cross- 
examine on it? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was going to ask that we have a chance to see this 
g statement. I take it that this is the case of the Montreal Liner Committee, 
and we will be able to get it. } 
Mr. Arwarter, K.C.: Certainly. If we had a copy here we would give it 
0 you now, but unfortunately we have not. It will be printed in the record, 
_ however. 

The Cuatgman: Very well, proceed, Colonel Gear. This page 25 is can- 
elled, is it? 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: What it that? 
' The Cuamman: The Colonel is taking out page 25. 


ey By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 

_ Q. Are you starting at page 26?—A. Yes, I am quite satisfied to do that. 
_ A great deal has been said regarding flour rates and the claim of the millers 
at they are unable to do business at the rates quoted from the port of Montreal, 
and a member quoted from a letter stating: 


“That this could be best effected by carrying flour for export at the 
same rate of freight as wheat.” 


How would the miller like a consumer to say that a barrel of flour should be 
id at the equivalent of the cost of the grain ground to make that flour. He 

uld at once say that the person making such a claim must be of unsound 
nd as the miller has to provide a mill with machinery to grind the wheat, he 
s interest, depreciation, overhead costs, and other expenses; cost of the pack- 
age; and finally he would add “I am entitled to some little profit for grinding 
the wheat.” 
_ The same reasoning applies to steamships. The grain is loaded with the 

llest amount of labour, it is delivered by an elevator through a spout and the 

\ ain flows into the vessel by gravitation, the only labour requircd being suffi- 
\ cient to level the top of the grain cargo. It is discharged to-day in most United 
Kingdom ports in the same manner, that is, an elevator takes. it from the hold 

the vessel and places it in storage. Whereas with flour, the line has to hire a. 
ed to receive the flour, you will remember the tramp does not use a shed. 
our must be carefully handled, a large gang of men (16) is required to load it, 
th plant and machinery. It is carefully stowed in the vessel where it will be 
e from dampness or danger of taint from any surrounding cargc, or even heat 
aerated by corn. On arrival at the discharging port it again has to be carefully 
ndled, and placed in a warehouse for the purpose, at heavy expense. As an 
mple of the care that has to be taken in stowage, I attach copy of a letter 
m F. H. Price, New York, January 2nd, 1923, addressed to Messrs. Furness, 
thy & Co., New York. A similar letter was sent to all companies. I need not 
id the letter, but it requires us to stow the flour away from corn, for fear that 
will deteriorate, and also to keep it free from taint and so on. 
4 [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I would like to ask that the letter be filed 
an Exhibit, or else incorporated in the evidence. It is not necessary to 
the time of the committee by reading it, but I would like to have it a 


the record. 
The CuatrMAN: We will put it in the evidence, just as though the Ci 
had read it. ' ; 
Mr. Durr: That would not be evidence. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: None of this is evidence. 
Mr. ATWATER, K. C.: It is about as much evidence as the complaining let 
received from the exporters. 


The CHarrmMAN: It bears out the Colonel’s statement that flour reat 
careful handling, that it will not be tainted by other goods. I think we wil 
agree that that is a reasonable statement. He 


Mr. Arwater, K.C.: I think that is germane to the evidence. 


EH), Brice: go. Gor 
25 Beaver St., New York, 
January 2, 1923. 


Messrs. Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. and or 
Swedish American Lines and or 
Prince Line, 


34 Whitehall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen,—It has been brought to our attention recently that 
arriving in Europe has been damaged from being stowed in the same 
compartment with apples and corn as well as by contact with oil ship 
in barrels. Taints have arisen from other commodities likely to give 
an odour easily absorbed by such an article as flour. 

Some years ago we had to bring suit to establish the fact that stoy 
age of flour with corn was improper and liable to cause damage to 
because of the odours arising from corn in stowage even though 
may have been kiln dried. The separation of corn from flour by dui 
nage is not sufficient as the odours escape through the dunnage as 
as though nothing was there. It is improper to stow flour in the § 
compartment with corn or in compartments where odours from corn 
penetrate. The same is true with respect to the stowage of flour 
apples. 1 
We continue to receive claims for taint arising from oil fuel as w 

as by contact of oil fuel with bags of flour. This can be avoided 
proper care in our opinion and the selection of the proper quality of. 
and seeing that the tanks and pipes are oil tight which as you know 
somewhat different from being water tight. 
We have recently had a case of damage to flour by being stowe 

the bridge deck alongside oil in barrels. It is a well recognized prop 
of oil in barrels to leak and oil seeping from the barrels coming in 
tact with the flour or grain products in bags causes the same to bec 
unfit for human food. In our experience it has been recognized for 
years that stowage of flour alongside oil in barrels is improper sto 
‘and authorities of the subject have so held. ihe 
Our position in issuing this circular is not to create difficulties in t 
handling of flour nor to allege anything but to acquaint all those im 
ested in the handling and stowage of flour in ships with the possibi 
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Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) F. HH. Price, 
st Export Agent, Millers National Federation. 


: ; 

The Wrrness: In Addition flour takes up on an average 25 per cent more 
90m in a vessel than grain and we have carefully worked out the comparative 
cost of each. If we take a quarter of wheat at 3/ for 480 pounds, at the exchange 
e of $4.80 to the pound sterling, versus flour, we require to get 9.55 cents 
per 100 pounds more for the flour for actual handling expenses than we do for 
wheat. In addition to which we have the possibility “of claims on flour against 
none on grain and we have quicker despatch with grain both in loading and 
discharging than we get with flour. 

From this you will see that we are justified in quoting an additional rate 
wheat by actual working expenses. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. And the insurance; does that affect it at all?—A. I do not think so. 

Another statement was made by a member, quoting from a letter, that rates 
e higher from Canada to Danzig than from New York to Danzig. This is. 
qui e possibly correct, but what are the conditions? The shipper could prob- 
ably get a direct sailing from New York to Danzig, whereas, so far as I can 
there was not a direct sailing from Montreal to Danzig, flour for that 
rt having to be transferred at Hamburg to a coasting vessel and in all prob- 
ility this coasting vessel’s freight from Hamburg to gia made up the 


ference between the two ports. 


By Mr. ‘Atwater, K.C.: 


ie). Colonel, let me go back for a moment to that letter, about which we had 
discussion. Who was it from? My attention was called to the fact that 
1¢ thing which may give importance to that letter is that it is from an insur- 
ice, underwriter, evidently. It shows that there is an effect on the rate of insur- 
ce on these goods. —A. The letter is from F. H: Price, Export Agent, Millers 
ational Federation, 25 Beaver St., New York. 

. Iam told that they are insurance underwriters also?—A. I am not sure 


Well, if you are not sure, that is all. Go on, please. 


Cattle —We have heard a great deal about cattle rates but as a matter of 
he export of cattle during the past year was greater than it had been 
the U. K. embargo was removed and if we take the bookings up to date 
present year as any criterion of what the trade is going to be, export 
till larger this year. As in the instance of flour, shippers of cattle over- 
cost of carrying the cattle as compared with what it was when cattle 
merly allowed free entry into Britain. There is no comparison between 
yo periods. Increased costs have entered into every walk of life, we pay 
r every article we buy, and naturally there has also been an increase in 
of carrying livestock. 
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Let me give you some particulars: 


Fittings, 1909—$3 to $5, now $20 on deck, $10 in ‘tween deck. 
Carpenters, 1909—25 cents to 374 cents per hour, now 62 cents ‘and 
Lumber, 1909—$16 to $17 per 1000 ft. B.M., now $50 to $54. 


You will thus see that the rate that we are charging to- day of $20 pet 
is not excessive, being but 177.77 per cent of an increase and not 300 per 
as has been quoted in the House from a letter. It does not, from the for 
statement, cover expenditure. \ 

If the rates were reduced it would not be long before you would ha 
same complaint from the shippers that rates were still too high. And h 
me say that unless a farmer shipped his own cattle, he would not receive 
benefit of any reduction in rate, that would go to the middleman, and p 
to the cattler dealer on the other side, who is watching just as keenly t 
conditions as we are. If the Government are really in earnest and desiro 
helping the farmer to ship cattle, then in my opinion they should bonus 
farmer for the cattle that are shipped abroad. As one of your members 
_ stated, the 


“Question which has always arisen in my mind is whether from 
of production to point of consumption any lowering of transp 
tion rates might not be entirely lost and the actual pagal no 
any benefit at all. In commercial life this is the case.’ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: These are the Colonel’s opinions, I suppose. 
The CuatrMan: Colonel, do you subscribe’ to this last statement? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is he quoting from somebody else? 


The shea et Yes, and I am asking if he subscribes to that unus 
doctrine. ae 


The Witness: I think it is right. 

Frequently shippers ask us to go to an outport, that is a port often th 
the vessel’s regular destination, which immediately means increased cost, 
occupied in the deviation, port dues and other expenses. When we ask th 
to pay for this cost they demur and write a letter to the Government. — 
seldom does the additional rate asked cover the entire outlay. In other cas 
where ships have been offered cattle for an outport they have had to eft 
them, because shippers of other cargo, meats, cheese, etc., will not ship o 
steamer if they know that she is making such a call, on account of the deviati 
and the delay in arrival at the final discharging port. 

It must be remembered that no individual shipowner can continuously ca 
freight at a loss. It is manifestly impossible for him to do so for any leng 
of time. 


Exchange: Let me draw your attention to another ‘disability that aie 
will suffer from this year as compared with 1924. 
Tramps in making their charters, fix their rate invariably \on a ster 
basis. Please bear this in mind, “ sterling.” : 
During the war a change took place in cylin freight for the gene 
trade. In nearly all instances, except on a few commodities, including gra 
rates are now quoted in cents per 100 pounds, shippers having found that this 
was more convenient for their calculations. What is the result? Exchange | 
gone up and is now on an average $4.77 to $4.78, we will say $4.80 or 8 per ce 
- A pound sterling a year ago was equal to $4. 4A: to-day $4.44 is only eque 
18s. 6d., so that 2 ship quoting the same currency rates to-day as last year, 
general ‘cargo, is losing 1s. 6d. per ton, 74 per cent, which means that last spr 
at $4.44, we received for cattle $20, or ‘eA 10s. 1d. per head. This year a 
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-Arwater, K.C.: No, I do not think you need ‘cover that. I know you 
ade a study of that, but I do not understand that first-class passenger 
e at all an issue here, and I would skip that. If you are asked as to 
Mr. Symington, however, I would be glad to have you give him any 
ation you can. . 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


. You have got something about disbursements there? That is in con- 
n with passengers, is it not?—A. No, general disbursements. There is in 
minds of the public and members of Parliament the impression that very 
e money is left here by the steamship lines, that most of the money which 
lines receive is spent at the home port in the United Kingdom and that the 
service that the steamers are to the country is that of carrying wheat and 
products, while, as a matter of fact, steamers are probably one of the largest. 
 disbursers. of money during the seven months that they come to Montreal, 
the exception of the railway companies. The expenditure by the lines 
unts to over eleven millions ($11,300,959.68). Of this over two and a 
millions is disbursed on the docks for wages. Most of this large'sum goes 
ediately into circulation in Montreal and the province of Quebec. The 
weekly payroll on the docks at Montreal probably averages over $80,000. 
Q. That includes all your disbursements in connection with the ships at 
lontreal and Quebec?—A. Yes. 
. The weekly payroll is $80,000?—A. About $80,000, on the average. 
. Now, you have some general remarks there, Colonel Gear?—A. Yes. 
ome of the extravagant statements reported to have been made on the discus- 
of this subject in the House are so much at variance to the facts that they 
alarming and threaten the commerce of.Canada. They are so widely pub- 
ed abroad that doubtless people are led to believe them and may hesitate 
va going into any new manufacturing venture. For instance, one speaker 
ated that: 


_.“Tnterest after interest of the classes I have mentioned have been 
representing to the Government that their whole export business through 
the differentials given on the Atlantic, is threatened with extinction, in 
_ other words, every one of them has made representation to the effect 
_ that rates from New York to British ports are so much lower than from 
Canadian ports that there is no hope of their being able to export through 
Canadian ports.” 


. Did you take that quotation from Hansard?—A. Yes. These state- 
ts are, to put it mildly, misleading, As I have already stated, in this 
rt, similar rates— _ ae 

By the Chairman: : 

. What page of Hansard are you reading from?—A. It could be easily 
up. ; 


By Mr. Duff: . 
Q. From whose speech is that—Sir. Henry Drayton’s—A. I would not 


Arwartmr, K.C.: He is answering the speech. I was under the impres- 
was made by the Prime Minister. 
“i ae oa . [Col. William I Gear.] 
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The Wirness: As I have already stated in this report, similar ra 
quoted on the goods in the tariff by both New York and Canadian ports. We 
but one aim and that is the development of our services and continuous s¢ 
from Canadian ports, summer and winter. If shippers would only us 
winter ports as consistently during the winter, as they do Montreal duri 
summer; use our refrigerators which have been built at their request; instead of 
using New York as they do, paying Conference rates which they are so fond of 
saying differentiate from those of the Canadian Lines, they could look forward 
to still further improvement in our services. : 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. You mean by that, that Canadian exporters use the New York por 
—A. Yes. } 
By the Chairman: , 
Q. Why?—A. Ask the exporters. a 
Q. I say, why do they use the New York ports?—A. I do not know. | 


' Mr. Symineton: I guess they get a rebate. 


By the Chairman: ; p 

Q. Do you say that you do not know?—A. I don’t know. They co 
plain about our rates, we complain about their lack of support, support wh 
lacks that Canadian spirit which if not encouraged -will in the end work agai 
our nationality, our winter ports, our River St. Lawrence, the ports of Mont 
real and Quebec, the province of Quebec and through our seaboard provinces 
the Dominion. The position of the Shipping Companies is put in a nutshe 
by Sir William Noble, Bart., who says that— 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Atwater, should we be asked to listen to what Si 
William Noble says? We are glad to listen to what Colonel,Gear has to say 


Mr. Arwater, K.C.: I agree with that, but I think we must be pati 
with the witness if he wishes to express his own views in the language 
somebody else. 

The Cuairman: If he puts it that way, it is all right. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: He subscribes entirely to the words of so-and-so w. 
says so-and-so. That is about all he says. 


The Cuarrman: If he subscribes to the expression of somebody else, 7 
all right. 


The Witness: Shall I give the quotation? 


The CHatrman: Yes, go ahead, sir. 
The WITNEss: 


“Tf rates are cut down to the extent it is apparently proposed t 
will be, the only effect will be a vast withdrawal of tonnage while 
market for Canadian produce which shipowners have developed will 
temporarily disorganized if not permanently lost.” 


Navigation is now open, and on behalf of all the lines we invite the Co 
mittee to visit Montreal as our guests—— ; 


Several Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Durr: Name the date. 


The Wirness: —and to personally visit and inspect the work and 
equipment required in loading a steamer with a complicated stowage of ca 
I feel that if you were to see the full operation of handling a steamer in Mont-- 
real; the handling of the different classes of cargo, the stowing of it in the holds | 
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ree ‘if we Bites printing these things we would, vs so doing, invite 
yublic bodies all over the Dominion to express their views. They would send 
om n letters which would have to be printed, as well, and we would incur a con- 
rable expense in printing, and I doubt if it would serve any useful purpose. 
unt counsel to understand that the letters are of record; they are there to be 
ed to in argument, and it seems to me that is as far as we can go. I would 
expressions of opinion from other members of the Committee. 


he Cuamrman: Now gentleman, when shall we sit again? I learn from 
Mr. Euler, who is the Chairman of the Special Committee on National Railways 
hipping, that his Committee will sit to-morrow morning. In view of the 


al transport services are here, and my suggestion to this Committee is 
e might again sit to-morrow afternoon. However, I only make that as a 
estion. I wish, if possible, not to conflict with the meeting of the other Com- 

_ Perhaps : might inquire from members of this Committee how many 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Rinfret and myself. 


\ \ 
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is | Resolution 
Give the Government of Canada Control over 
Certain Ocean Rates 


COUNSEL 


OTTAWA 
! F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hous or CoMMOoNS, bath: 
j ~ CommirtTer Room No. 231, au 
Tuurspay, April 23, } 


Present:—Messieurs Black, Sir tae Drayton, Duff, Sir ie 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinire 
Hon. dt EB. Sinclair, Stevens, Stork.—14. , 


ie Discussion followed relative to the selection of a chartered account: n 
Be audit the books of the members of the North Atlantic United Kingdom C 
ference. Decision was deferred until a future meeting of the Committee. — . 


The Committee adjourned at 6.10 0 clock, p-m., to meet again at 2 
—pm., to-morrow, Friday, April 24, 1925. 


8. R. GORDON, . 
ee HYD, DEWABRY 4 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Comittee Room 2p: 
; House oF COMMONS, 
; Tuurspay, April 23rd, 1925. 


‘he Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 

1ent of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as_set out in 
esolution, met to-day at 4.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
ster, K.. Ci, presiding. 
he Come: ’ Gentlemen, the meeting will please come to order. We 
ill proceed with the cross-examination of Colonel Gear. Now, Mr. Atwater, 
1 we adjourned last night, you intimated you might have two or three 
uestions to put to the witness, if I remember correctly. : 
ArwarTER, K.C.: On consideration, sir, I do not think it is necessary 
to do so. I will leave the witness to my ‘learned friend, Mr. Symington, 
nig reserving my right for re-examination. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Symington, pel you cross-examine Colonel Gear on 
ay which you deem necessary? 


Cross examination by Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Colonel Gear, your company is agent for the Cunard Line?—A. Yes. 
he Anchor Donaldson Line?—A. ‘Yes, sir. 
The Donaldson ae Mig Yes. : ¢ 


ie And ahs in the preparation of the case, some voyage sheets and 
em nts have been brought by some of these companies. Did you request 
nard Line ‘to furnish that information?— A. I asked them if they 


esis you it?—A. No, sir. 

Is it, on this side?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it coming?—A. I do not know. 

Have you instructed them to send it?—A. I cannot instruct; I have 


You have asked?—A. Yes. 

. Now, just to get this out of the way: Are you the author of-what is 
n as the reply of the steamship companies?—A. No, sir; 

.Q ho is? Do you know?—A. It is compiled by a committee. . 

Q. Who are the ES Spee I am not sure of all the names. 


VI 


ip What 16 it to get at is some person who can answer some questions 
it when the time comes. Will you tell us who that will be?—A. Mr. Marlow, 


ow then, Colonel Gear, you have told us of your long experience 
Conference— ~ 


FLintorr: Boegon. me a moment. I think Colonel Gear was not 
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definition of a “neutral rate,’ which I Loe from the minutes of the Con- 


_A. Maybe, but there is only one on this-side ne the Atlantic. 


that is an emergency rate. 
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By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. Were you, Colonel Gear?—A. I was not present, but I read it. 


Mr. Fuixtort: Mr. Marlow did not have anything to do with the prepa 
tion of the reply; he was not in on that. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He does not know anything about it? 


Mr. Fuintort: We are not at all ashamed of it, Mr. Symington. W 
prepared to produce whoever had to do with it. Mr. Wainwright will 
uvailable, but he is ill at the present time, but by the time he is needed, 
think he will have recovered. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: te 

Q. Colonel Gear, from your experience with the Conference; will you 
us what a “ neutral rate” is?-—A. What is what? 
. Q. A neutral rate?—A. You have me there; I do not know what you mean 
by that. 

Q. You do not know what a neutral rate is?—A. Not that i —o of, * 

@. You attend these Conference meetings?—A. I have. 

Q. You read their minutes?—A. Sometimes I do. 

@. You know the method by which rates are fixed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you cannot tell the Committee what a neutral rate is?—A. 
what you have in mind as a “‘ neutral rate ” 

Q. You do not know what I have in mind at all. I am asking you t 


ference.—A. I can not answer it, sir. 
Q. Can you tell us what a a 
being the same. 
Q. Between whom?—A. Between the different lines. Ws 
Q. And the different Conferences?—A. No, sir. We have only one Co 


ference. I would like you to make that perfectly clear. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will deal with that subject, penne a “Tittle 
more fully, sir. 


By Mr. Symington, 1 Os Os : 
Q. You had, up to x few days or weeks ago, more than one Conference? 


parity rate””.is?—A. A parity rate is the rate 


Q. Only one on this side of the Atlantic? A. That we have to do with. 

Q. But prior to aw eek or two ago, there were two others you had to 
with?—A. No, sir. ; ' 

Q. Never had any thing to do with them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is an “emergency rate”?—A. A rate that is put into the miei 
to take cargo if it is necessary. If a ship is short of cargo and requires balla: 
and they can get it at a certain rate, they are allowed to quote that rate, ar 


_ Q. Is it an “emergency rate” where a rate is quoted by a non-Conferen 
line, and the Conference learns about it, and they quote below the Confer 
rate for the purpose of getting the business from the non-Conference Line 
A. I would call that a “competitive rate.” ae 

Q. Does the Conference call it an “emergency rate?”—A. “Competitive 

Q. Then, what is an “open rate?”—A. An article on which there is” 
agreed rate. rG ; 

Q. No agreed rate between whom?—A. Between members of the Co 
ference. 

Q. Do you mean between all the members of the Conference or betwe 
some of the members of the Conference?—A. Between the members of the Co 
ference. 

{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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ean all the members?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is the rate upon which one section of the Conference has 
ive?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. Just exactly what I ask you. What is the rate upon which one section 
f the Conference has the initiative?—A. We have no name for it. 

- Q, Are there not certain rates upon which the Canadian members of the 
ww York Conference have the initiative?—A. On certain Canadian goods. 
Q. What do you mean by “have the initiative?”—A. That they will men- 
on to the Conference what they think ought to be quoted on a certain line 


Q. That they will mention to the Conference what they think ought to 
quoted on a certain line of goods, and the Conference approves or disap- 
oves?—A. Not necessarily. We might require the Conference to quote the 


Q. That is, rates upon which you have the initiative, you might require 
the other members to quote the rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they have to quote it?—A. Yes. 

-Q. That is the proceeding with respect to initiative rates?—A. Yes. 

-Q. And can you name to the Committee the articles upon which the Cana- 
en section have the initiative?—A. I will get that for you. 

_ Q. You can get it again. There are about three of them, I think.—A. 
Deals is one, and a couple of others. 

- Q. Those are all the rates upon which the Canadian Conference have the 
initiative?—A. Yes. 

 Q. What do the words “promulgating a rate” mean?—A. Issuing it. 

Q. Is that a substitute for ‘‘fixing?”—A. No, issuing. 

- Q. How do you promulgate then?—A. Well, the different offices, I presume, 
ave different ways. 

Q. I have never been ‘able to find one promulgated by an office, but I 
the Conference continually promulgating rates, and I wan to know what 
eans?—A. It simply means issuing the rates. 

_ Q. The Conference issues the rates?—A. Yes. 


i , Mr. ATWATER, K.C.: Publishes them. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_Q. Now, Colonel Gear, rates are fixed at the meetings of the Conference—- 
of the North Atlantic Conference—which meet every month in New York and 
e or twice a year in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they issue large tariffs covering every commodity?—A. Yes. 

Q. Headed “strictly private and confidential?”—A. Yes. 

-Q. And those rates govern the rates upon those commodities crossing the 
antic Ocean with all the liners who are members of the Conference?—A. 


Bi There is a Rate Committee in New York of the Conference Commit- 
Bures, 

Q. And every few days a wire will be sent to the Canadian Liner Com- 
tee in Montreal, telling them of any change in rates that the New York 
onference has made 4A) The New York Conference cannot make a change 
hout consulting with the members in Montreal. 

Q. The New York Conference, subsequent to the issuing of the general 
iff, issues from time to time, supplements which they mail to the Liner Com- 
tee in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q And those rates set forth in the supplement govern, the same as do 
original ones?—A. Yes. 

Q. The supplements are only issued, are they not, after they have been 


ved at?—A. Agreed upon. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


- «submit it to the Conference in New York and if the Conference all agrees a 
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Q. Is it not a fact, Colonel Gear, that no rate can be changed wit ) 
“unanimous consent of the members?,—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The membership of the Atlantic Conference is predominantly Aga 

-—A. I do not know as to that. 

Q. You must know; you have been at the meetings. I do not want to del 
the matter; all you have to do is to look at the attendance?—A. Yes, but ma 
of them are British ship-owners. 

Q. But do the British owners come over to attend these meetings? — 
No, but their representatives are there. 

Q. I produce to you Exhibit No. 16 G, Colonel. If you will lable at 

- attendance of the meeting, will you say to ‘the Committee whether or not 
_ predominant attendance at this Conference is American? 
Hon. Mr. Stnvens: Mr. Symington, is that a list of the members of 
Committee? 
Mr. Symrincton, bole The attendants of the meeting, representing 
various lines. hi 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: What are you showing him now? 
Mr, Symineton, K.C.: Exhibit. No. 16 G, the minutes of the Colin 
The CuairMAN: Pages 28 to 31. i 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: There is a list iva filed as a Ba Bxhibit 


The Witness: That is a Passenger Conference. . 
, Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Well, we will take the other one; it does not ma 
any difference. I show you then Colonel, Exhibit No. 11, pages one to 136, t 
North Atlantic U. K. Freight Conference?—A. Yes. I think American p 
dominates. 
Q. Then supposing the Canadian Committee want to change a rate th 


becomes the rate. If they do not it does not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, Colonel, turning to your evidence page 364 of the typewritten co. 
you stated that the Conference arose out of conditions of rates prior to 
formation, which was forcing shippers out of business?—A. Yes sir. » 
Q. And I suppose that as a result of the Conferences then the ship i 
lines were not forced out of business?—A. Some of them had been forced ¢ ; 
of business. 
Q. I say as a result of the formation of the Conference re | were sav 
those who had not already gone out of business?—A. Yes, you might say so. 
Q. And were saved by of course the rates which the conferences were 
_ to put in with respect to the goods carried?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And ycu rather left the impression, I thought, Colonel, that there h 
been, by reason of this unfortunate condition where rates were not fixed by th 
Conference, a considerable diminution in the shipping on the St. Lawrence 
A. There was a diminution of a character. As to the diminution of the shippin 
I would require to look up the records. a 
Q. Take it first as to the boats, was there a lessened number of boats by 
reason of that?—A. I would require to look up the records. : 
Q. You made a statement to the Committee that this was the result and * 
reason the Conference was formed was that these boats were having to withdra 
~—A. As I stated the character changed but I would require to look u 
record for tonnage. 
~ Q. Do you now wish to say to the Committee that shipping had not dec mn 
and did not decline because of the lack of the Conference?—A. My state en 


as I made, stands. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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ere a not been a change. 

What years would this be in, Colonel?—A. Prior to 1900. 

Well I had the opportunity of getting the advertisements of that day 
spect to those lines and I find that there were a good many more lines 
. St. Lawrence trade in 1898, 1899 and 1900 than there are now?—A. 
possibly. 

-Q. So that apparently the lack of a conference did not drive lines out of 
St. Lawrence route, did it?—-A. It depends altogethers on the nature of the’ 


Q. I am trying to get your justification for the formation, which I under- 
was the main one you gave.—A. The reason was we were losing money 
as I stated in my statement, the conference was formed to try to save 


ies 


4 save losing money. So that the factor which you introduced, 
ely, which would be a certain \one, that if there were not conferences 
pping would decline, was not demonstrated in that Hate was it?—A. I 


Q. Can you say to the Committee it was?—A. I say so now. 
Q. I find, for instance, Colonel, that in 1898 the Dominion Line advertised 
n ships; the Beaver Line, seven; the Dean Line, I think it is, twelve; the 
aldson Line, nine; the Thomas ‘Line, eleven; the Allan Line, seventeen; 
Dominion Line, five: the Johnson Line, five; the Hamburg-American Line, 
the Furness Line, also, the number is not given. How many did not 
se, I do not know, but the total advertised was ninety-five liners. There 
not that many to-day, are there?—A. I have no definite information until 
yok up the record. Would you mind giving me the date of the sailings of 
ninety-five vessels? 
-Q. 1898 was the year they were advertised in your Mictindel paper ?— 
the dates of the sailings. 

I have not got the dates of the sailings. I am talking about the boats 
1 were in the service in the St. Lawrence pute and that continues pane iy) 


. ae K.C.: I have given the Colonel a list of the Lines which 


Eltenciton: KC: I will get all the a for you. -You need 
orry. Are you suggesting it is not right? The Chairman has seen it. 
1 tell you whether it is right or not. 

at: Cuamman: I have sent to the Library for the issue of the Gazette, 
e were taken out of this report. 


Ir. Arwater, K.C.: Perhaps we could get the date of the sailings., 


HAIRMAN: Yes, v we will get the date of the sailings. It is all in the 


nent. 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I show you the Annual Report of the Harbour Commicsieheinn for - 
years 1907 to 1916, which include this period, both before and after the C 
ference. Do you see any marked diminution in ships there?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No diminution and no increase?—A. Not much. 

Q. Then, Colonel, you said that the shippers appealed to you to ford b 
rates which would be firm for a period. .That is your language. “I 
personally appealed to by some of the shippers to quote rates which wo! 
be firm for a period.” Is that correct?—A. Correct. ‘ 

Q. Did they ask you to form a rate fixing monopoly?—A. They did 
ask us to form rate fixing monopoly. We have not got one. 

Q. What shippers asked you to fix those rates?7—A. My memory is_ 
good enough for all of that. 

Q. Since that time, of course, the rates have been fixed by the Confe 
as you have told us, irrespective of the shippers altogether?—A. Yes. r 

Q. Will you speak, because the reporter cannot see you nod. The witn 
nodded “yes.” At page 367 of your evidence you say “the rates as ‘a 
upon are made effective for a certain period subject to individual noti 
change.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Your paging is not the same as the Colonel’s so it is h 
for him to follow. 


Mr. Symineron: This is page KK- 4, 
The CuamrMan: I will find it and show it to the Colonel. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps the Colonel had better use your copy tc 
save time. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Have vou got that, Colonel? 

The Wirness: I think I have. What is your question? 

Q. I say that you say that the rates as agreed upon are made effective 
a certain period, subject to individual notice of change. What you mean is t. 
the rates are made by the Conference and changes are noted to the individu 
That is what you mean, is it? The individual lines.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, it is unanimous?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the notice is given by the New York Conference to 
individual lines that the rate is changed to shippers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now at page KK-5, which is the next page, the Colonel states th 
that he conferred with these shippers before fixing the rates sometimes. H 
you ever been at a Conference meeting in New York where there was a Co 
ference with the shippers about what the rates should be?—A. Personally, 

Q. Have you ever known of anybody that was?—A. Yes, some of 
New York lines were. 

Q. Some of the New York lines. At a general meeting of the Conifenem 
—A. I think I said yesterday at a general meeting of the Conference th 
were no— 

Q. No shippers represented there? With respect to the Montreal Li 
Committee, I asked you about that in passing and you stated that the min 
did not show any of those meetings?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The Committees of the Liner Committee may discuss with the sh 
the quéstion of the route?—A. Pardon me. 

Q. That the Canadian Liner Committee will appoint Mr. Dougherty 
somebody else to talk over the route with some shipper or the shipper will 
it and maybe the shippers will ask the whole Liner Committee to meet, th 
Is that done?—A, At times. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Q. How often?—A. I am not able to say. 
- Q. Can you refer me to a single instance or is it not shown in your minutes? 
eA . We have no minutes but I personally attended them at certain periods. 
~ Q. You have minutes because I have them here—A. There are no minutes 
of our meetings with the men, so far as I know. 

Q. Is there a route fixed at your conference or do you subsequently decide 
pon what course you will take and then take it up with New York?—A. Some- 
_ times we consider the application in the general meeting and take it up after- 

wards with the Liner Committee. 

_ Q. In New York?—A. In Montreal. 

_  Q. And the Liner Committee then takes it up in New York?—A. If they 
wish to, 

Q. They may not consider the request is reasonable. If a change is to be 

“iy fine they take it up there?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that any change made in that method will be reflected in the 

_ Minutes of the New York Conference?—A. It may not be reflected in that way. 
 Q. Would it not indicate that the Canadian Committee had felt that the 
: rate on butter was too high or too low?—A. No. 

Q. Is that the way the discussion takes place in New York?—A. In wha’ 
way? 

Q. That a Eee ealution of that kind is made by the Canadian Com- 
mittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they consider it and say yes or no?—A. The meeting makes the 

necessary decision. 

Q. Otherwise it is passed?—A. Otherwise it is passed. 

Q. Then at the next page, KK-6, the Chairman tried to ask a question 
but it was decided to leave it and I want to ask you: What mental processes 
do you go through in New York in fixing these rates?—-A. Will you make your 
question a little clearer. 

Q. On what plan do you make them? 


eet. By Sir Henry Drayton: 
sa Q. What consideration do you give to the matter?—A. Every considera- 
cuts is given to a subject that is submitted. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Well, there was a large voluminous commodity list issued and it is 
issued every year, prepared, as far as I can find from these proceedings by a 
_ rate Committee in New York and subsequently submitted to the Conference in 
ne New York, who adopts it and these become the rates. That is right is it not?— 

me That is correct. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What is the basis of following that up? 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
own Q. Exactly. What is the basis of the rate?—A. The basis of the rate is 
the question of the space taken up on the boat in comparison with the dead- 
Sahat its value and what we think the article will stand and not prevent its 
ae xport. % 
Q. Have you ever ore on one of these committees?—A. No Sir, not that 


M1 could recollect. 
~  Q. Do you know who has, because in the original committees I have not 


_ yet found a Canadian. I mean in the committees now, understand?—A. Yes, 
OY don: know. 


‘ 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Would you like a little more information as to” 
those are codified, as to how they are classified and codified? 


Mr. Ber heron, K.C,: They are here. We will produce them. 
Sir Henry Drayton: As to the rates. ; 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will produce them. 

Sir Hmyry Daivron: I presume he does not know. 


Mr. Arw ater, K.C.: I think we can get the information better by anoth 
witness. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C,: 
Q. At the next page, Colonel, page KK-7, when you are discussing 1 
provision that one of the objects is to prevent a new rate being quoted by a hi 
without old lines being aware of it, and having the opportunity of making 
same rate to their clients you say :— 
“ Any fair minded man will see without this provision the lined | 
the trade have no protection against the absolute demoralization of r 

that we had periodically prior to 1902—” ee 


Does that mean the reduction of rates?—A. It means that we would ha 
auciher rate war. a 
Q. Which means, I assume, from your argument here, that rates wou 
decline but for the Conference? ‘Halit 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Read the whole of the statement. 


“that we had periodically prior to 1902 with consequent reduelila 
in service, and probably elimination of all but the strongest lines.” hs 


The Witness: Rates would decline. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: And consequent reduction in service? 


Hi 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: e 
Q. At the next page LL-1, you took exception to the statement of si 
- Speaker in the House that if any line withdraws, that the other lines attem 
to put them out of business,—have you ever known in your experience, Colon 
of a line withdrawing from the Conference trying to operate on this —_ 7 
A. No, I do not know of any. 
Q. No. Have you known of lines trying to operate who were not in th 
Conference?—A. Yes. 
(). Name one, will you please, or perhaps I’ will suggest it to. you. 
know the Reardon- Smith Line?—A. I was going to mention it. They ye 
last. \ 
Q. The Reardon-Smith Line had liners which ran a regular service ‘across 
the Atlantic?—A. From New York. AWE? 
Q. From New York or American ports, and what did the Conference d 
about that?—A. You would get that information better from a party who wa 
present at the meetings; 1 was not. 
Q. But you saw all these inter-communications?—A. No, I did not see 
them all. 
Q. You saw some of them?—A. Very’ few. . 
Q. Have you not seen lots of wires that the New York Conference wa 
to quote a rate considerably below the Conference rate because Reard 
Smith will get the business, and Conference lines will not allow that, and 1 
that purpose that rate is reduced. You have seen loads of uate have you n 
—A. I have not seen loads; I have seen some. 
Q. Several?—A. Some. 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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: ey Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q ‘That is, they meet it by putting i in a rate fs five days?—A. That is 
ct. 

 Q. To meet that particular sida on that particular line, and then the 

rate automatically goes back to the standard?—A. Not necessarily. I again 

est that you get that information from a party who was present. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Symington, is there’ a similar case in Canada? 
Mr. Symrtneron, K.C.: I do not know of any non-liner line that runs 

Canada. I asked that, and he said they all belonged. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Or one that tried to run. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

! _ Q. Do you know of one that tried to run?—A. No, I do not. 

Us The reason IT am trying to bring this out is because, after looking ianoee 


ect of a line running outside the Boaieyenue: and I asked you what was ie 
ffect. ‘with respect to rates in the line in which they are running; they were 
automatically reduced from time to time in order to meet that’ competition?— 
AL I understand the rates were reduced from time to time to meet the com- 
as petition, but hey were never cut, below the rate that the other line was au 


Then nt page ae 2, you But lene flour and cattle are pete pe 
. You have not read it all, sir. 
Q. “Furthermore, in the list of eastbound rates promulg ated by the North 


Me 

Or cattle, these rates being absolutely open. eA neh as correct, as far as ihe 

North Atlantic Conference is concerned. 

~Q. Do you think the Committee understands the situation with that state-. 

nt?—A. That is a clear statement of fact. 

_-Q. And you think the Committee know ‘all they should know about the 
open rates?—A. I could not say. 


ne Wir, Atwater, K.C.: What is it you would suggest? 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will get it from the witness. 


ke By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ba GP Just let me ask, when did they become open? 
Lg Cuamrman: Flour, wheat and cattle? 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 
. “Grain, flour or cattle,” he says?—A. I cannot remember cattle ever 


ie in the Conference. ~ : 
_Yes.—A. Grain has certainly not been in the Conference for some 


as About three?—A. I do not know; it is some years. 
I think I can inform you on that. Yes?—A. And flour since early last 
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Q. Now an open rate, you mean by your statement that the North 
Conference in New York does not fix rates on these commodities?—A. C 
Q. But follow me and see if I have deduced properly what does hap 
The Canadian Linet Committee, being all the members of the lines tradin fr 
Canada eastward meet and decide what these rates will be?—A. Yes sir. _ 
Q. And they immediately notify by wire New York and the other sectio 
of the Conference what rates they have fixed?—A. No sir. 
Q. No? Are you sure?—A. Not always, as far as my knowledge go 
Q. They are supposed to, are they not?—-A. They never, as far as I “ino 
advise at all on grain, and I do not think they ever do on cattle. 
_ Q. I am speaking particularly of grain now, I think, if my recolleym 
serves me. They meet and they— 


The CHatrman: “They?” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. The Canadian Liner Committee meet and notify, as I read the arran 

ment made, the other districts what rates they have — —A. I do not t 
so, ‘If they do, I do not know it. 

Q. At any ‘rate, I refer to the minutes, and the Ganon Liner Committ 
being all the liners ‘trading from Canada, do meet and fix rates?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And that is what you mean by an open rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that applies to flour and to cattle?—A. Not to cattle. 
Q. That is, the Canadian Liner Committee does not fix cattle rat 


ca 
Q. Never has?—A. They might have some time or other, but they 
not do it now. 

Q. Since when?—A. I do not know. 

Q. How recent is that?—A. I am not prepared to say. 

Q. It is recent, is it not?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. When was ‘the $20 cattle rate fixed, and who fixed it?—A. I wo 
think the $20 cattle rate was in operation most of last summer, and as 
as our lines are concerned I had to do with the fixing of it. 

Q. And did you meet the other lines?—A. I did not. 

Q. You just promulgated the rate yourself?—A. In talking with my sen 
I agreed to the rate. 

Q. And who fixed the $25 rate, when it existed?—A. I think I had a ha 
in that, too, if you are now referring to any of our ports. 

Q. And the $40 rate?—A. That may have been fixed by my Chief 
Staff. 

Q. But it was not fixed by the Canadian Liner Committee, any of t 
rates?—A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. I cannot check you at the moment, but I a I will later. 


Mr. Atwatrer, K.C.: The $40 rate was during the war. 
Mr. SyMincrTon, K.C.: No, subsequent to the war. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Colonel, you go on and discuss the various merits of this sys 
with the operation of the system, in the same language in which it is disel 
in the reply. Now, in connection with regularity of service, would you mi 
looking at the advertisement which the Chairman has brought in, and s 
whether the Conference has brought in any greater regularity of service th 
existed before its formation? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Would you give us the date of that Gazette, 
Chairman? iy 
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By Mr. Coin 0a OR 

I see by the Reply of the steamship companies that this is predominantly 
ger route? 

. Atwater, K.C.: What is. 


; By Mr. Symington, KG: 
Q. On page 4 of the Reply. 
“In the North Atlantic trade, sailings are regular, the boats are 


of the highest class: the rates uniform and fairly stable. The dominant. 
importance of this trade is the passenger traffic.” 


A. What is the question? 
Q. Do you agree with that?—A. I guess about 50-50. 

. I am not trying to hold you responsible for the Reply, Colonel. I just 
to know whether you agree that the dominant importance of the North 
tic trade is the passenger traffic—A. If you will eliminate the tramps, 


. And if there is a traffic which is predominantly passenger, that insures 
arity of service, does it not?—A. It does. One moment; the freight lines 
give regularity of service. 

Q. Now, ean you tell the Committee why, in a route predominantly 
senger in importance, and in a freight route or mixed route, why the exis- 
ce or non-existence of a-Conference will stop a regular service, or do you 
er to rest upon that advertisement in the paper?—A. The main passenger 
9s, under steamers carrying passengers, also carry cargo, and the sailings of 
se steamers are adjusted to suit the freight requirements of the trade, and 
he passengers. 

. You mean the non-pasenger boats?—-A. No sir, the passenger boats. 

Q. Well then, does that indicate that the passenger traffic is not of pre- 
mant importance in this trade?—A. Oh no, but the fixing of the sailings 
he requirement of a regular service for the freight business of the country. 
1Q. I was noticing, | Colonel, in the Imperial Shipping Ring matter, that they 
ok the view that the North Atlantic trade being so predominantly passenger, 
incident to the passenger route, regularity G service and class of ships 


e Carman: I did not hear whether the witness answered that question 
or no. . 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: He nodded yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

. I say I noticed in the Imperial Shipping Ring discussion of the matter’ 
state that in the North Atlantic, which was predominantly passenger, 
ay of service and sa of ships were largely secured a that means. 


r. aes KC: No, I fae not. 


‘he Witness: That class of trade does very considerably increase the 
ent of the steamers in the trade, but the sailings of the steamers, the 
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_ delivered in better order” and so on. Can you tell us why that cannot be don 


- question on this, a particular incident arising at Vancouver a few years 


is, is the shipper better protected if his cargo goes in regular liners than 1 
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with you, that if you have a Conference fixing rates’ in this way, ther 


‘suggestion is that I am seeking to interject something of a foreign chara 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Well, if they are passenger liners, they sail at fixed anton do they 

A. They do, and the dates are selected to suit the freight men, 
Q. Then the next advantage you have is the greater security to cap 
That is at page LL-3. “Greater security of capital.” What you mean is t 
the Conference system which is run as you have described, provides gre 
security to capital?—A. Because it encourages capital to invest. in tonnag 
thereby ¢ give a regular service, and if they had not the security they woul 
do so. 
Q. I am not disagreeing with you, Colonel; in fact, I absolutely 


greater security to capital. I quite agree. That is your view?—A. That 
Q. Then at page MM 1 you give a list of further advantages, “ cargo 


whether these liners are in or out of a Conference?—A. There is a 
feeling of security on the part of shippers in ysing a passenger liner, 

. My question was, can you tell me why the cargo cannot be delivere 
just as good order, whether the liners belong to the Conference or not? 
Because the construction of a passenger boat is such that it enables a carg 
be stowed with less likelihood of breakage. 

Q. I say, why cannot that be equally so whether these boats belong 
Conference or not?—A. Oh, as far as that goes, equally. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: e 


Q. Mr. Symington, a very interesting matter just comes in under 
heading, and if you do not mind I would like to ask a question. I base tk 


A tramp brought in a cargo of tea and it was very seriously damaged, but tl 
ship got away before there was a final adjustment, and it was impossible to | 
the ship in order to protect the shipper. I am speaking now from the shipy 
interest only. I would like to ask Colonel' Gear, if I might, in connection wit 
liners such as the ones we are dealing with now, if a ship left port and t 
was later cause or desire to libel that ship for some alleged damages in co 
nection with a suit, could a shipper secure recourse against the company? — 
instance, could he have as security other ships of that line which might be 
ning into that port, although this individual ue was withdrawn?—A. TI 
say if the holding compan 
that owned the ship, did not have separate companies for each vessel. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I notice my friend smiling a little and I suppose t 


into this. I am not doing anything of the kind. I consider this one of the me 
important features of the question of protection to shippers. I am sure WV 
Duff will agree that the difficulty is how best to secure the shippers. My p 


goes in individual ships? 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will hidemsatt Mr. Stevens, that I was n 
comparing it with tramps. I was asking why, if liners ran as liners in or 
of the Conference, there would be any difference. I referred to one of the th 


you just mentioned—why the fact that they are in the Conference makes the 
any different than if they are out? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Supposing you bring out the point as to whether the 
is better security for the shippers. Let us think of the shippers for a more 
if the witness has an opinion on that. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Ee ivcion, K.C.: I think everybody will agree as to the tramps, but 
en liners running in or out of the Conference, I wanted to find out 
ud make any difference. 


that. ae come from cree buyers if sales to them do not ienanee 
e made on the lowest basis of cost and freight, as a reason for the existence 
se rates, and under “D” you say that mney buy from hand to mouth m 
-cutting times?—A. Yes, sir. 


he CHarRMAN: May I suggest a question before we proceed further on 
Mr. Syuanatow, KC Certainly, sir. 


py the Chairman: 


‘aa Are the owners of ships belonging to the Conference trading out of 
real following the procedure of having each ship a separate company?— 
s that a question to me? 

Q. Yes, sir?—A. Probably some lines have, and other lines have not. 
Could you indicate which lines have, and which lines have not?—A. 
not say which lines have not, but the Cunard Line is a large company 
@ steamers; the White Star is another large company— 

. But which companies have followed the plan of incorporating a special 
ny for each individual ship? 


1h ATWATER, K.C.: Similar to the Canadian Government Merchant 


Q At page MM- 2; tonal you were suggesting that the buyers complain 
oe did not. get their goods at lowest rate when there was a rate war?— 


It has been suggested to me that in the case of a rate war, the shipper 
the freight, and quotes a rate to the purchaser?—A. That is quite 


0. And of course it is better for them to complain than not to buy at all? 
it?—A. ui presume so. That depends on whether they want the goods: 


Then you say, “It is t the interest of the lines not to charge rates 
imental to the shippers?”— " Yes, sir. 

ut necessarily a clash of interests arises, does it not?+-A. There is a 
nterests, but there is also a community of interests. 

eel in the case of a clash, who settles it?—A. Oh, I suppose, the 
msnips / 
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Q. Let me remind you of an unfortunate situation—because I h 
-mind—that existed for many years with respect to flour. You know th: 
years the Canadian liners maintained a higher rate on flour to the Old Co 
than from the American ports, do you not—A. At periods. 
Q. Throughout a considerable number of years, and in the face of 
opposition?—A. At periods, yes, but now it is not the same. 
Q. No, now it is not. There has been a good deal of trouble aidan 
that? 3 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: How long ago? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.:I will give you the full details if you like. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. And not only that, but they arranged with the New York Confer 
that no American vessels would take Canadian flour at as low a price as t 
for which they would take American flour, but they would charge the price 
that the Canadian liners warited to charge?—A. That is correct. | 
Q. So it could hardly be said that the interesets of the two were at 
there, could it, Colonel?—A. There were conditions which warranted the ac 
of the Canadian liners. 
Q. What conditions would justify a discrimination against a Canad 
miller—a discrimination of that character?—-A. The question of exchange, 
that time. 
Sir Henry Drayton: But in New York how could there be any justifi 
tion there? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, that is it exactly. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You say the question of exchange came in?—A. That was one of 
items which had to be considered. 
Q. The rate was quoted in Canadian money; it was not quoted in Ster 
_ My recollection is that the periods—and I will give them to you before we 
through as ‘far as I can get them—my recollection is that during cert 
periods the rate from New York would be 21 cents, and from Canada would b 
26 cents, or even more?—A. I do not think there*was that much difference. — 
Q. Yes, we got one of those in ’15 and ’N9, as the Chairman says, and | 
was not Sterling, it was cents?—A. But the exchange from Montreal aoe h 
exchange from New York at that time, made quite a difference. 
@. You were paid in Canada with Canadian money ?—A. Yes, but thas 
an exchange between New York and Montreal. 
Q. What had that to do with it?—A. It had a great deal to do with it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. But if you had two bags of flour in New York, one Cunnaiag and on 
American, how can there be any justification for a higher rate in Canada? 
has been done, I know, but in my opinion, it was a grave mistake. : 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: As a matter of fact— 


By Sir Henry Drayton: e. 


Q. Is there any question about that being stopped and staying stopped? ; 
A. We have stopped it, and it stayed stopped. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. But what. has not been stopped—and there may be a perfectly go 
answer for this, and I do not want to discuss the merits of it now—is. that 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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‘he See of the New York Conference do not seem to iadituts that 
ored?—A. It is absolutely are 


r Loe Drayton: Will you just enlarge on that, Mr. Symington? 


r. Symincton, K.C.: The American flour millers represented to the Ship- 
oard that they were being discriminated against with respect to the old 
Kingdom and other millers, because there was no differential that 
usly existed between the rates on wheat and flour. 


r Henry Drayton: Are you speaking of the ocean rates? 
r. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The miller is always hurt by a differential. 


ae By Mr. Symington, Cy: 

Q. They fixed a five-cent differential?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it got away beyond what it was in this country—too high; well, 
aps not too high, but beyond what it was in this country?—A. The differ- 
] to-day in New York is probably more than it is in Montreal. 

And as a result of that, the Shipping Board sent representatives to the 
erence, and through those representatives they told the Conference they 
unted this differential fixed, did they not 2A. I don’t know. 

Q.: You were not there?_-A. No. 

~Q. Some Canadians were there?—A. May have been; I was not. 
Do you know anything about the fixing, then?—A, I know that Presi- 
ilson instructed the Shipping Board to issue a notice of the five-cent 
ie ntial just before he ran for the presidency, and thereafter it became 


% 


ea and flour moving as soon as they ee can. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think so. They want a smaller differ- 
ag 


ir Henry Drayton: They want a smaller differential, but none at all if 


By Mr. einiith 1. Sa 


Q. But the fact is that according to the regulations of the Shipping Board, 
cording to the regulations of the North Atlantic United Kingdom Con- 
e, there is a differential between grain and flour from the United States 
ng Kingdom, but not from Canada?—A. The differential is not 


t is recognized by the Conference. Whether it is followed or not, it is 
d?—A. It is officially recognized, but not followed. 


By the A dalemon: 
Colonel, you think it is a rule honoured more in the breach than in the 
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Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Entirely in the breach. 
The Witness: Altogether in the breach. “ 
Hon. Mr. Srrvens: Perhaps I may be dense, but I would like to know 
point we are trying to establish. _ ; 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The point I was getting at is that these rates 
by the Conference discriminate against Canada. Pe 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: I understood that to be asserted, but how, in what 
and to what extent? ‘ 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will have to show the flour rates. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. There is no discrimination, if you say it is treated as a dead letter, 
thereafter, as a basis of the differential, they did provide for a difference betwi 
Canadian ports and American?—A. I do not think the Conference ever pa 
that regulation. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will have to give you the minutes. 

Sir Eugene Fiset: What is it now? 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Five cents a hundred. 

The CHamrRMAN: What is the differential in Canada? 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I am having a sheet prepared and will let 
know about it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You might ascertain what it is to-day 
practice in New York and Montreal. ; t 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will try to. The flour people will tell us a 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: As a matter of fact, it is one of many complain 
and we ought to clear that up while we are on it. ap 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For your information, I might say that t 
differential on to-day’s market—to-day—is 124 cents in New York, actua 
in operation. u 

Sir Henry Drayton: From where did you get that, Mr. Montgomer; 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: One of the gentlemen here gave it to me. 
is the difference between 74 cents and 20 cents. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Symington might check that up. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The rate on grain is 74 cents, and on flour 

20 cents; that makes a difference of 124 cents. Be 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: That is a tremendous difference. 
The Witness: That is the New York rate. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 

Q. Now, Colonel, at page MM-3 of your evidence, at the middle of t 
page, you said there that you deny any control by the New York Confere 
We have dealt with that, already. Then you say: ‘“ We sit in New Y 
with representatives from all other Atlantic ports, and I can, from person 
knowledge, say that the products and manufactures of Canada have alw: 
been jealously protected and the St. Lawrence gateway kept on an equ 
footing with any other port.” You have that, have you, Colonel?—A. Ye 
Q. Well, we have discussed flour on that subject, of course. Now, ca 
you tell we why when the British port—whatever it was; a war port 0: 
shipping, port—had control of rates and were wiring out here to your G 
mittee and to New York, that you fixed rates from Canada higher than fro 
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tates, charged during the war?—A. I was not in charge at that 
was building ships in Ottawa, working for the Government. 
Symrnoton, K.C.: I was discussing the statement of the Colonel 
ey had always protected the St. Lawrence rate, and kept it on an 
ooting, and I was asking him why, during the war when the British 
nistry were fixing rates, and were wiring out to the Canadian Liner Com- 
tee, and to New York arranging these rates, he fixed a higher rate from 
than from the United States. 

e Witness: I was in Ottawa at the time. 

~ By Mr. Symington, K.C: 

You cannot answer that?—A. No, sir. 

Can you, as a shipping man, from your experience, give us any justi- 
for that?—A. I do not know the first thing about it; I was in Ottawa. 
ask you to accept for a moment that as a fact. Can you, as a shipping 
ow give a justification for it?—A. I have no opinion to offer. 

-Q. I would like you, as an expert, to give us your opinion?—A. I have no 
nion to offer as of war-time. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Is it a fact? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

How does that jibe with your efforts to keep it on an equal footing? 
refuse to say anything about the war period. 

You cannot tell the Committee, as a man of great experience in ship- 
hy you think the Liner Committee, although in your absence, or the 

1 Atlantic Conference, in your absence, should have fixed the rates higher 

anada than the United States? 

r. Atwater, K.C.: At what period was that? 

r. Symineton, K.C.: I will give that to you— 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I may say, Mr. Chairman, as perhaps the witness, 

lonel Gear, may be too modest to tell it himself, that for a period of two or 
ee years while the war was on he gave up his personal shipping business to 

ere and attend to the interests of the Imperial Government, and of the 

nadian Government in connection with the building and superintendence 
1e steamships that were being operated on behalf of Great Britain and the 

ies. So that for the period during that time, you could understand that 

mel Gear would probably say that he has no personal knowledge. 

yr. Symineton, K.C.: I quite accept the Colonel’s statement, with all 

o him. I asked him, as a practical man, to give us his opinion on that. 

ot suggesting that the Colonel was not doing exactly as he should, but 

; asking, as a matter of theory, why they did that. 


i, By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. You cannot answer that?—A. No, sir. 


Symineton, K.C.: I will get you those figures, Mr. Atwater, in due 
‘My recollection is that they were five shillings over. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

am trying to check their rates and am asking why their rates are 

from Canada than the United States. That is all. Then at page 

you tell the Committee that so far as the Canadian trade is concerned, 

de in which you are so vitally interested, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
pee och Ua [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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statement just published comments on other steamers’ low earnings. 
know what the profits of the CP.R. were on their ocean service last year 
I do not. 
» Q. You are not suggesting to the Committee that they did not make prety 
—A. Oh, no, I know nothing about them. 

oe You know nothing about them?—A. No. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: He says where he got his information. 
- Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Yes, I see he says where he got his information 


Q. I find on reference to that report that the net earnings from the oc 
and coastal steamship lines for 1924 were $3,630,000. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: May I ask what you are reading from? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: From the Annual Report of the Canadian ie 
Railway, 1924, the same as the Colonel has. 


Q. Do you know whether that is an adequate profit?—A. I do ine 
I do not know anything about it. we 

Q. So, in any event, as far as that remark is concerned you know no 
about what they are?—A. No. 

Q. Then you refer to the Cunard Liners. You will know more about 
that they put on the St. Lawrence*route the Caronia and the Carmonia. 
you know why they were put on the route?—A. Largely at our request. 
_ Q. These boats carry and are fitted to carry large numbers of immigran 
—A. Yes. 

Q. When the United States closed off their immigration these boats 
on hand at Montreal?—A. In what way do you mean? ; 

Q. Their usefulness, so. far as United States immigration is concern 
was interfered with—A. Their usefulness in the port of New York for Pay 
business was also prominent. ( 

Q. I am asking you if their usefulness as immigration carriers was 
considerably interfered with by the United States immigration laws?—A. 
oe States immigration laws have interfered with all boats going to N 

or 

Q. That was the reason for the switching of these boats to New Yo 
—A. I cannot say. 

q Q. And the immigration service to Canada was very disappointing als 
—A. It was. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Were these the boats that lost £6, 000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, KC:: ' . | 

7 Wesh, ! 

Q. From your experience the immigration business was a | very profi 
business was it not?—A. I cannot say. 

_ Q. You refer to the tramp competition but with respect to tramps i 
must have a full cargo, must they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in commodity rates, all package commodities, that is very 
protection, is it not? It is very little protection. AT hardly follo 
question. 

Q. I say in commodity rates that is very little protection because 
are very few full cargoes of commodities. I mean not grain but other 
modities—A. Tramps do not get package freights. 

Q. So that to what commodities is the competition of the tramp limi 
—A. Grain, lumber, pulp. 

Q. Grain, lumber and pulp?—A. And flour, if they wish to use them. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] i 
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hey open because ‘of the competition of the tramps?—A. Not 
. They are open rates. 

Not necessarily, but I rather gather that this is the reason they were 
red open, was it not?—A., No, sir. 

a Not he a No, sir. 


of he tramps that are hah oa Yes, sir, as far as they can. . 
Q . And the contracts have been made for delivery so far as they can?— 
elivery of what? 
_ Q. Delivery of grain on ‘the other side?—A. No. We don’t mind that. 
Re. Q. ‘he amount coming into the terminal?—A. Yes. 
nd you fix your rate on grain, this open rate every morning, a 
rate, do you not, during the season?—A. We fix a minimum rate 
iti is every morning or every second day, as the case may be. 
2. And you fix a minimum rate that the liners ask for?—-A. That is correct. 
ED: Did you name to the Committee the commodities upon which Canada 
e initiative?—A. I think we did. 


> CHAIRMAN: He named one or two of them, but did not name all. 
Henry Drayton: I think there are only three. 
EvcEne Fiset: Lumber, pulp, grain and flour. 


y Mr. Symington, pt he 
Deals, was the only thing we got. Do you know the commodities upon 
og Canadian liners have the initiative?—A. I do not. 


her are ony three. 2°). 


. cannot tell at all?—A. No. 
Henry Drayton: We have a new thing in pulp, opened a moment 


Symineton, K.C.: Yes. I have traced that too. 
ENRY Drayton: Is that right? 


yMINGTON, K.C.: Yes. I think New York gave them permission. I 
u the reference. I cannot remember all these things. I have been 


ENRY Teisaeoreis Initiative Canadian rate. 


Incton, K.C.: They fix the rate, wiring New York; as I understand 
: wire New York a day and a night before so that their auditors 
otified to book at that rate. 


. a Henry Drayton: So far as initiations are concerned “you ‘were down 
, cattle, flour and grain. 


NGTON, K.C.: That is an initiation rate. There is a difference in 


th t ney use. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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)Sir Henry Drayton: A difference in terms? 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. \ 


Q. Tramps go where rates are favourable, you told the Commi 

think.—A. Yes. ie 

Q. Where they will earn, where they will make earnings?—A. V 

they will make earnings. ; : 

Q. And they soon smell it out?-A. They what? 

Q. They soon find out do they not?--A. They do. ia 

Q. Apparently there has been a considerable increase in tramps on 

St. Lawrence route?—A. It was on account of the large movement of 
last fall. 

- Q. Profitable?—A. Profitable, I have no doubt to the tramp. 

Q. Profitable to the tramp but not to the liner. Is that it?—A. It w 

good rate, there was nothing to complain about. . 

Q. No complaint. That is good. Then you referred to a protectio 

we had at page OO-1, 

“At present the world has over ten million tons of surplus tonna 

ready to spring into any trade that will show a profit or even a semblar 

of profit.” : 


That means that that will not go into the trade until rates go up. Is tha 
—A. So far as Canada is concerned there is no relief from that so 


Sir Henry Drayton: You should say “if rates go up or expenses go do 
if expenses go down it is the same thing. 
The Wirness: It is correct, if the rates go up or expenses go down. 
Je 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Until one of these two things occur we, in Canada, can hope for 
relief from that source, the tonnage coming in here?—A. No, I do not t 
you can. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: If you call it relief. 7 a 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: And then the minute rates go up, so that all t 
boats get in commission, then there is a shortage of space. 
The CuairMan: A shortage of freight offering. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. As soon as the rates go up sufficiently to make it profitable for t 
boats to operate then there is no surplus of space?—A. I don’t underst 
what you are getting at. } 


Q. What I am getting at is this——-A. I would like to enlighten yot 
TI could. , 


Q. You may try?—A. Ask the question again. 
Q. I will try it another way. You say, we have to safeguard aga 
rates because of the ten million tonnage lying unused?—A. Yes. 


Q And that tonnage will come out as soon as rates go up?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: Or expenses go down. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q Or expenses go down. To-day then with the great excess of t 
rates are not low, are they?—A. Rates on grain? Very low. 
Q. But satisfactory?—A. No. — 


Q. That seems to be one satisfactory rate, I thought you said a m 


ago. 
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BE FIser: ‘The liners, he said. 
CHaraMan: Last fall, I pane’ he said. 


A eh, Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
I am not discussing at the moment, when there is very little grain 


g. Take last year, because it was a profitable rate and you said it 
pou. to the liners?—A. Yes. 


By ae Henry Drayton: 


> Oe How much more were the tramps getting at that time—A. They were 
ing about 11d. 

Q. 11d more?—A. A quarter, on the average. 

By the Chairman: { 

Q. How many bushels in a quarter?—A. 180. 


~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

O. The reason that the tramp gets more is because it can be diverted, 
ever the importer want to send it, is that not it?—A. The tramp can go 
the grain market as soon as the freight on grain advanced to a point at 
h it is profitable, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 3s a quarter and 
laim that as soon as that takes place the tramp is a ce of the rate. 
cannot get anything excessive. 

Q. Quite so, but I asked you the reason in answer to Sir Henin S question. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
. Why do the tramps get a higher rate than you?—A. They get a higher 
on account of being able to go to a range of ports and an increased market. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
They will go to any port. Did that condition first, of the tramp 
g more than the liner, ever exist before last year. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Charge more? 
.. SyYMINGTON, K.C.: Carry more. 
The Witness: I did not look it up. I do not think so. 


Q. It did not in 1923?—A. No. 

Did the condition exist that they got more than the liner any other 
—A. I did not look it up. 

. You might look that up because it is rather interesting to know. Some- 
dy iniormed me, and it is his opinion that I go on, that last year was rather 
rent year in this regard from previous years, certainly different from 
-A, What is it you want? 

. Whether prior to 1924 the liners did not carry more than the tramps 
whether prior to that the liners did not get a higher rate than the tramps. 


The Cuairman: If the Colonel has prepared a detail for a few years back, 
ing the division between the tramps and the liners as to the carriage of 
om: Montreal and as to the prices charged, eee the information which 
ve for 1924, for several years before. f 

GENE Fiser: And the period of the year. 

{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a 
Q. Then Colonel, at page OO-4 of your statements, along sen sam 
“the grain market being open, the market conditions govern”. That is 
is it not?—A. Yes. ) | 
Q. But in other rates you did not add this?. I ask you if it follows 
other rates that the market conditions do not govern?—A. They do not flue 
Q. Now then, you told us as a justification for the liner, Conn 
“page OO-5— 
The CHAIRMAN: He says they do not fluctuate. Does that mea 
rates do not fluctuate or the market rates do not fluctuate. \ 


Sir Henry Drayton: They do not fluctuate with the markets. 
The Wirness: The rates do not fluctuate. | 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. With the market?—A. With the market. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That is, market conditions do not govern. I take that as an answe 
that they do not. At page 00-5, you say, “the Liner Committee ensur 
quicker action,’ can you give me any evidence of that, any particular 
you had, I mean where they ever got quick action out of the Liner 
mittee?—A. We had meetings with some of the shippers and have state 
whether we could do anything or not. 
Q. In any case where you did anything can you tell us where thera 

any speed shown?—A. Just’ at the present moment I cannot recollect 
thing. 
Q. Speaking of pulp, you had it started sinners at the beginning 

the year but did not get settled until the end, if I remember rightly. 

give you the reference. Do you remember the pulp episode?—A. No, I 
not. 


Q. Your Conference Minutes are numbered by a paragraph number: 
or any other number?—A. I presume so. ms 
Q. Yot carry that through and if it is not dealt with we use the w 

“deferred to the committee.” It is carried on through the Minutes 80. 
can trace this speedy action pretty readily, can we?—A. I presume so. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is also a relative term. / 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. I think so. At page PP-7, we give 
certain percentage as of increases in cattle rates. Would you kindly § 
us the rates on which you base those percentages for the time? 


The CHairMAN: Give us that ee aa ae again. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. Q. If you will refer to the top of the page, you will notiee he gi 
certain percentages on cattle rates. I was asking him for the rates u 
which he calculated the percentages and the time those rates were in 
I will get that for you. I have omitted it. 
Q. I am trying to get the increased cattle rates and when the | 
rates were.—A. I will get them for you. 
Q. Thank you. Then you say as a reason why those rates shoul 

be reduced, on the same page, “if the rates were reduced it would n 
long before you would have the same complaint from the shippers tha’ 
rates were still too high.” Is that the real reason you are relying on?—A 
that is an opinion. ; 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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d the ‘you go on and give some more opinions, and say the 
he not get ne benefit of it Are ren urepared to establish that 


rmer_ gh Oa not Wg it, that the middleman. would get the Ret aeete 
Based upon the opinion that the farmer never gets anything, is that 


i, we. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. If you lower the rates he will not get the benefit, of the reduction, 
r opinion?—A. The middleman gets it. 
Q. Now, you were asked—and I want to ask you again—why Canadian 
ers use United States ports instead of Canadian ports. You dealt with 
it at QQ-2—A. Whereabouts is that? 
~Q. QQ-3; I beg your pardon. You were asked “ Why?” and you said, 
the exporters,’ cer said, “Why do they use the New ‘York ports?” and 
said, “T do not know.” Do you want to rely upon that statement?—A. 
e winter time I suppose they find it a shorter rail haul. 
The rail haul is the same price, is it not?—A. The same price. 
But they still will not use the Canadian ports. What about the 
er?—A. In the summer they largely use the Canadian ports. 
They largely use the American ports, do they not, more largely than the 
nadian ports?—A. We have done pretty well. 

oO: You have been down there, Colonel, of course?—A. Where? 


on the American.—A. Why we cannot ee cheaper? 

Q. Yes?—A. What class of goods? 

Q. Any class of goods, it has to be lightered at New York no matter what 
ind we load at docks. Our eran goes out in barges and floating elevators 


Mr. po K.C.: Do you mean that the ocean rate is lower to 
h ¥ ie than to Canada. 


— By the Chairman: 


1 would like to interject this question, Colonel, if I may. Does it cost 
re to operate a ship from Liverpool to Montreal than it does to operate a 
rom Liverpool to New York?—A. I have no knowledge of what the 
ng is on the other side. 
Q. What is your opinion; you must have an opinion on the matter?—A. 
}me a moment. Have you any of those figures, Mr. Robb, with reference 
the expenses to New York as against Montreal? 
ae I am not asking merely what the port dues are, or what the 
arging and loading expenses are in New York as compared with Montreal. 
ae asking is, does it cost more to operate a ship from Liverpool to 
1 than it does to operate a ship from Liverpool to New York?—A. 


Ss to give the figures; I have not got them. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Mr. Atwater, K.C.: That is, apart from her loading? 

The CuarrmMan: Exactly. 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: That is the cost of navigation, or running. 

The CuarrmMan: From the time she throws off her hawsers at Liverpo 
until she ties up at the dock in Montreal, as compared with the cost of opera 
a ship from Liverpool to New York. I would have thought that an experience 
gentleman like Colonel Gear could have hazarded an opinion, but if he hi 
not the figures, and does not want to reply, I will not press the point. 

Mr. Anwamin, K.C.: As far as this material goes, I think we can get 
material, something definite, not a mere opinion. 

The CuairMAN: Mr. Atwater and gentlemen of the connate ie it 
true that certain Canadian shippers prefer to ship either through or by Ne 
York rather than through or by Montreal, we should know what leads them | 
that conclusion. . 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: There must be a reason, and we want to know wh 
it is. I suppose that is it. S 


The Witness: The rates are the same on all classes of cargo except on grai 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

Q. Now, Colonel, you represent a good many lines. Do you now 
thing about the relationship or any interlocking ownership between liners an 
tramps?—A. I do not. 

Q. The same in Great Britain, do you know whether people who are con- 
_ nected with shipping in a large: way, owning stock in companies which ow 
liners, also own stock in boats which operate as tramps?—A. I do not, sir. 

Q. You do not know anything about that?—A. No. 

Q. Now then, do you know anything about ship operation?—A. No, i 
all managed in England. 

Q. Mr. Cleminson did not know; I thought you would—A. I will n 
venture an opinion. 
‘  Q. You do not know anything about what the ability of a steamer to*p 
depends upon?—A. No sir. 

Q. Apart from rates fixed from the Conferences. , That is the only depe 
ability you know of?—A. All I have to do is load here. 

Q. You do not know anything about stability for trade, or expense 
operation, or anything else?—A. No sir. 


{). Now, Colonel, just to get before the committee the nature of the 
proceedings, these are the minutes of the Canadian Liner Committee, 1 


Exhibit 12 E. If you look at say page 218, the flour rates and the grain r 
are fixed. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What date? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is December, the last one. 
The CHamrrMAN: December 19th, 1924. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Are these the minutes of the Conference or t 
Committee? 


The CuHatrman: The Montreal Liner Committee. 
The Witness: Why not get a man who was there? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 

Q. I asked for him, but they insisted upon putting you in. You do n 
know anything about any of these minutes?—A. No. st ee 

(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Cotaniittece may fully understand, I want to ask you about these 
es, but you say you did not attend and you would not know anything 
about them?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Does that apply not only to the Canadian Liner Minutes but to the 
Conference minutes?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. You would prefer that we find out about them from Somebente else? 
. Yes. 

Q. Well, there were a lot of things about these meetings I wanted to ask 
you, but if you prefer, and do not know about them, I will wait for somebody 
se, because I have made a lot of excerpts from them that I want to ask 
somebody about. 

ey The Cuarrman: Is that’ all you want to ask the Colonel, except bei 
the matters referred to at the Liner Committee meetings, or have you other 
questions that you would like to ask? 

aoe Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: That is all I have prepared now, sir. I tried to get 
_ ready as well as I could these Liner, Committee minutes and wires and tele- 
grams and certain agreements. I might perhaps ask about those. 


By Mr. Symington, KC. : 


_ Q. You say, Colonel, that rates—it strikes me that rates are the same 
to everybody ?—A. Yes. ' 

Q. It is the habit of the Conference, is it not, to enter into agreements 
ith large shippers, giving them a considerable reduction in rates, upon their 
gning an agreement to ship only by Conference lines?—A. Any ‘shipper can 
ave that. 

_ Q. And you enter into forms of agreements. I will show you a form with 
‘Mr. John Doe, the ot eg ta Mr. John Doe. Is that the form of the agree- 
ment used?’ 

be) Mr. Arwarer, KC: What is this, Mr. Symington? 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am asking the Colonel if this is the agreement 


oy The Wirness: I cannot say; that is the first time I have seen it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. You have not seen these?—A. No, I have not. 

~Q. As a matter of fact, I got this from the exhibits filed before the 
McMaster committee; that is where I found it, I may say. I think that is 
all I have to ask the Colonel then. 


The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, it is ten minutes to six, and I was 
‘wondering if we had better go on or if we should adjourn. I have two or three 
stions I would like to ask the Colonel, and perhaps this might be an 
portune time to ask them. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I do not want to interrupt, Mr. Chairman; there 
were one or two questions we would like to ask the Colonel in re- -examination, 
_ but perhaps it would be better to wait until you have asked your questions, 
because they might come better after the examination of yourself, and perhaps 
the members of the committee. 


By the Chatenane 


Q. Suppose there was no Conference operating in Montreal, Colonel, what 
d happen?—A. Well, sir, it would be a question of severe competition, 
‘ee would in all probability have less efficient tools to work with. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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| —A. Not from them. 


‘They are good tramp boats. 


_ tramp, and they are good tramp boats. Bese) 


survival of the fittest?—A. In all probability. 


and which ‘could be run most economically, would we not?—-A. That wo 


ae suggested?—A. You might not get the best boats. 


and in all probability you would have very lean periods when you could n 


from 1890 to 1902?—A. We did. 


Q. Now, just explain first of all what would be the effect of this: 
competition. Would it bring down rates?—A. No doubt it would. 
Q. Well then, what boats would survive?—A. Well, I suppose the 
dian Pacific and the Canadian Government. Merchant Marine. yi 
Q. Then are you of the opinion that the Canadian Pacific is a less effi 
tool to work with?—A. No, they are most efficient. 
Q. Then as far as that is concerned, we are not to dread poorer sh 


Q. You have not such a high opinion, perhaps, of the Canadian Gov 
ment Merchant Marine?—A. They are fine boats. 
Q. You say they are fine boats. In just what respect are they fine? — 


Q. They are not liners, as a matter of fact, at all?—A. eos are a an 


Q. It sounds to me like a white blackbird, a liner tramp. 
Sir Henry Drayton: No, we had a liner freighter before. 
The CuHarrMaAn: Yes, bee not a liner tramp. 

The Witness: A liner freighter, and they are good boats. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, in other words, Colonel, if there was no Conference there w 
be a rate war, severe competition, rates would go down and there would 


Q. We would therefore get the ships which were best suited to the r 


depend on circumstances. 
Q. What circumstances would operate against that conclusion that I ha 


. Q. The best boats suited to the trade would be the ones that could surv 
would they not?—A. Not, always. 
Q. Why not?—A. You might have an inferion boat, but still be able. 
get along. 2 
Q. You would get all the boats that ind the trade unprofitable giv n 
away, would you not?—A. In all probability. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That would depend upon whether they pe find 
a better trade somewheré else? 


The CHAIRMAN: Ye&. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Wherever a boat could find a better trade, it wot | 
go. Otherwise I should think they would stay. : 


{ 


By ther C haiphaan 


Q. The boats best clined to the trade would be those that-would stays 
In all probability, but they would come and go just as the trade was offering 


get freights, and then you would have a rush like you have in the ss of t 
year. 
Q. Now, Colonel, we had an experience in Montreal for a great many years 
prior to 1902 without any Conferences.—A. We did. 
Q. We had a large number of liners running to Montreal in the years 


-Q. Now, can you remember times during which the Canadian export trade 
Etercd by reason of a lack of tonnage to move our export ae to North 
Atlantic: ports?—A. Just offhand I cannot. 
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at ad been any serious condition of that sort, with your intimate 

wledge of shipping affairs in Montreal, you would be likely to remember it, 
- would you not?—A. I was trying to recall. I would likely remember it. 
__ Q. Then is there any reason to dread in the future what has not happened 
in the past?—A. I would think there was a great deal to dread. 
~Q. Why?—A. Because the very fine boats that you have in Canada would ; 
eek trade Nea if they could find it. 
e0 Q. Now, let’ us take the years 1895 to 1902. You recollect what type of 
boat went out of Montreal in that time, sir?—A. Yes. 

Wy ney. Now, I want you to consider what type of boat was trading out of 
Boston or New York at the same time. Let us take Boston, rather; Boston, I 
think, is a fairer comparison than New York. Take the type of boat trading 
‘from 1895 to 1902 out of Boston. Think of that. Then think of the type of 
‘boat that trades out of Montreal now and the type of boat that trades out of 
_ Boston now, and tell me whether there is any substantial difference in the 
relation between the Montreal and Boston boats of from 25 to 30 years ago, 
and the relation of the same classes of boats to-day.—A. I will look that up. 

~ Q. Could you hazard an opinion?—A. I will look that up. 
Q. Do you understand my question?—A. I do. 
----Q. -‘Will you look it up before to-morrow morning?—A. No, I cannot do 
Feuah that soon. It will take a little time. Between 1895 and 1902? 
_ Q. Say the period from 1895 to 1902, Boston and Montreal, and to-day; 
a comparison of the relative qualities of thé boats trading out of Boston and 
Montreal then and now?—A. All right. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: , 
- Q. To pursue that question a little farther: You said that boats would 
leave to go to another route. What would happen on that other route if the 
boats went there, as far as rates are concerned?—A. I guess they would add 
_ to the millions laid up to-day. 
; Q. The rates would come down on that route?—A. They would most likely 
aD. 


The witness retired. 


The CuHamrman: Gentlemen, when shall we meet? 
Sir Henry Drayton: At 2 o'clock to-morrow. 

The Cuarrman: Is 2.00 o’clock satisfactory. 
Several MEMBERS: Yes. 


The Pupintioe adjourned. 
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OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
CommittEr Room No. 231, 


The Committee met at 2 o'clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McM: 
presiding. , . ae 


Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene | 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, 
Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stevens, Stork.—14. ee 


Col. William Gear, who was again in attendance was further exa 
and retired. 


Mr. W. T. Marlow, General Foreign Freight Agent, Canadian Pacifi 
way, Montreal, who was again in attendance, was called, sworn, examine 
retired. ' 

Discussion followed relative to the selection of a chartered accountant 
audit the books of the steamship companies. 


( On motion of Mr. Rinfret, seconded by Mr, Shaw, it was unanimously 

 Agréed, That Mr. Gordon Scott shall be appointed to assist Mr. Syming 

7 : and the Committee in the examination of the voyage accounts 

lines, and such other actuarial work as may be germane to t 
fnquiry. 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. Rinfret, it was unanimously 


Agreed, That the auditor be instructed under the direction of the Chairn 

to prepare voyage sheets and a financial statement of the d 

companies interested in the North Atlantic Conference, for the 

1913, 1923 and 1924, and that when such statements are prepared 

ae: him, counsel for the Committee, Mr. Symington, and any member 
a the Committee may not only have access to those statements 
eo, the original papers which go to make them up, and, if necessary, 
; Committee’ may call the auditor as a witness or any. official 
oy steamship companies for which these statements are made up; 
oe. such information to be kept confidential between Line and 
agente oy The auditor shall afford to Mr: Symington all ass 

which he may require, it being understood that Mr. Symington 

k have access to the voyage accounts and other documents. 


Mr. A. W. Atwater, K.C., who had been appearing as of counsel f 
_ steamship -companies, expressed his regret that, owing to his departur 
England, he would be unable to be present at future meetings of the Committe 


The Committee adjourned at 6.25 o'clock, p.m., to meet again at 2.30 o’clo 
p-m., on Tuesday, April 28, 1925. a 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D,. DEWAR, " 
Clerks of the Committ 


| MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ComMiTTEE Room, 
; Housr or CoMMONS, 
. Fripay, April 24th, 1925. 


; Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 

ernment. of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ween His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 

solution, met to-day at 2.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 

, presiding. 

The Cuaimman: The Committee will please come to order. Colonel Gear, 

ink Mr. Atwater has a few questions to put to you, sir. 


Co oneL Wiuiiam I. Grar Lane a 


s eh ae Mi any members of the Committee desirous to ask 
nel Gear any questions, before Mr. Atwater begins? 


Sir EvceNE, Fiser: I think Mr. Duff had one or two questions, but he is 


t as ae relative advantage one over the nem say, thirty years ago, 
iow’—A. That will take some days to get, sir. / 


| ee There are one or two questions which have come to my 


Q. Under eit pe Pmitics Galonel Gear, what is the size which has 
found best for*cargo boats, for. economical and efficient operation?—A. I 
about 8,000 tons. 

; “When you say “8 ,000 tons,” is that registered tonnage or dead weight?—- 
nat would be dead weight. 

q. About what would that be registered?—A. Boats vary; I would , not 

> an opinion’ on that. : 

). Would the registered tonnage be less than one-half of the dead weiglit 

?_A..It is about two-thirds. I was looking to see if I had it. 

might give you some of your own boats, of which I have been looking 

egistered tonnage. Take your “Laconia.” It has a registered gross 

: f 19,680. About what would its dead weight be?—A. This is the 

rd r, running to New York. } 

). Is the “Cabotia” one of your boats?—A. Yes. 

That has a gross registered tonnage of 5,160. What would the dead 

be, about?—A. Her dead weight is about 9,000 tons. 

Hoste: 8,500 tons. 


, Wirness: 8, 500. tons. 


= y the Chairman: ha 
nd do you say, sir, that is about the most economical unit?—A. In my ~ 
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trip profitable?—A. Our eastbound rate has got to make the profitabl 
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~ Q. Now, Colonel Gear, could you give me any idea of how th 
building steamers to-day—1925—compares with, say, 1920?—A. 1925 
Q. Yes, sir?—A. My recollection of 1920 was about £40 a ton. 
Q. Was that about the peak, sir?—A. No; I think they were highe 
Q. My recollection is that in building our Merchant Marine we pal 
over $200 per ton for the most expensive boats?—A. That is about corre 


Q. And the others averaged $190 per ton?—A. That is correct. he 
Sir Henry Drayton: I thought it was about $180 a ton; that i 


recollection. “ 
The CuarkMan: Somewhere between $180 and $190 per ton. 


/ 


By the Charman: ; 
Q. Were the building costs, in Fielding comparable to those in fe) 
—A. I think they were, but I would suggest you ask one of the Engl 
who are here. 
The CHarrmMan: Does any other member of the Contmisiee desire to 
any questions? 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. I would like to ask one or two questions of Col. Gear. I thi 
stated in your evidence that there was no interference on the part of 
United Kingdom Westbound Conference with the North Atlantic United. 1 
dom conference?—A. You mean the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference’ 
Q. I mean the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference and the U 
Kingdom Westbound Conference, or whatever Conference they\have on 
other side ‘controlling rates westward?—A. They do not interfere bie 
all. 
Q. Well, how can you arrive at a rate that will give you a a 
round trip, or do you figure that your eastbound rates must make your 


of the voyage. / ! 
Q. Has it to make a profit on the round trip?—A. It has got to assist 

the greatest measure in supplying the profit for the round trip, for the reason 
that we bring very little cargo westbound. ; 
By Q. That factor is always taken into consideration in establishing your 
-—A. Yes. 


: By Sir Eugene Piers 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask. We have been. dealt 
the present time with three classes of boats. We have been given eviden 
regard to the liners, and also evidence in regard to cargo boats; what I would’ 
like to ask is, can we get approximately the number of tramp steamers eit! 
in the Gonterence or belonging to any company that belongs to the Confereni 
—A. TI do not know of any tramp tonnage being operated by any member 
the Conference. : 

‘Q. Do any of those tramp steamers belong to any members of the 
ference?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Does anybody here know?—A. I don’t think so, unless we took Lloy 
Register and went through ‘it. I think you can take it that none belong 
any member of the Conference. : 

| 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. The important thing is whether they operate them?—A. I do ee 
of any. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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If ae “According | nf the AMightreal Harbour Cémmissioners’ state- 
t fo 1924 the import cargo amounted to 1,512,825 tons, and the export to » 


4S : 
ee Ley ie Henry Drayton: i 
Let, us have your whole list, while you are at it?—A. That is all the 


Let us have ‘the other commodities—or are there very many?—A. I 
| this, if you wish. 

No, do not go through all that. Can you tell us to what percentage 
s were laden on their outward or eastern voyage in the respective 
hs? It has been suggested that we could perhaps do with less boats, and 
nt to see if that is so. Have you any figures showing your average loading: 
pos he amount of space taken would be infinitely smaller on the west- 
nd movement than the figures indicate, because | you have a very valuable 
oe all probability. | 

YMINGTON, K.C.: I have taken off the figures, Sir Henry; 1,500, 000 
kage stuff, west and 931,000 tons going east, in 1924. 


ENRY Drayton: There is very little of that bulky stuff going. 
YMINGTON, Ls C.: Going east, taking out the grain, there was 931,000 


A 


oe Fhe So that as far as _therchandise is concerned, it is 
est than east. , 


Symrneton, K.C.: About a million and a half. 


r. Montcomery, K.C.: I ‘have a statement here which I intended to 
‘Ss owing the official ee 


By Si H enry Drayton: : ; 


‘Take the character of the movement into Canada, Col. Gear, is it 
ckage, or what is it?—A. There is a large amount of package freight, 
ear there was a large amount of coal, and some corn. 

ia is ote coal gating A further deduction will have % be 


What was the coal?—A. There was 


{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Q. Anything be in bulk?—A. There was a large amount of hea 
for instance I notice steel angles 2,692 tons. 

Q..That is merchandise again?—A. Yes. 

Q. Outside of merchandise, minerals or grain, or bulky stuff of that 
I suppose you will be putting in an exhibit about that, Mr. Atwate 
on? | i 
Mr. Arwarer: I can only give you the values, Sir Henry: J nave n 
quantities. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That brings it down to 1,290,000. 

The Witness: We have a large amount of other heavy cargo, for insta 
Ferro-Manganese 9,525 tons; Firebrick 6,476 tons, Flaxseed 6,055 tons, Wi 
Glass 12,640 tons. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You would not count window glass as bulky?—A. It is very tiga 
Corn, 39,892 tons, Grindstones 1,430 tons, Iron Bars and Plates 7,037 ton: 
Pig Tron 2,987 tons, Iron Pipes 4,291 tons, Iron and Steel Scrap, 2.353 tc 
Iron skelp, 1,815 tons, Lead Battery Plates 939 tons, Machinery 8.854 ti 
~ Marble 2,115 tons, Molasses 13,627 tons, Creosote Oil 13 489 tons, Crude 
410,995 tons, Rags 3,395 tons, Phosphates 8,091 tons, Salt (Coarse) 22 817 t 
Steel bars, 6,418: billets and bloom, 6,025; steel plates, 4,343. 
The CuarrMANn: Would we not save the Colonel’s time and-our time if 
had a list prepared and put in. : ; 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It looks to me that it 1s an important lish cee 
sideration of certain features. on 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Is that an official list of your own? 


The Witness: This is the Montreal Harbour Commissioners’. 


By Mr. Atwater, KsC.- 


Q. Of the classification of the imports?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sulphur is down there too?—A. Yes. Steel bars, 6,418; billets, 60 
steel plates, 4,343; steel sheets, 8,851; structural steel, 2,824: unmanufactu 
plant, 3,496; raw sugar, 19,081 tons; sulphur, 18,989. 


Sir ene Drayton: I would Sbeeety perhaps, to save time that that lis 
be put in as an exhibit. We will then have all the information extracte e. 
our leisure we can go over it and see what is material. 


The CuairMAn: Sir Henry Drayton makes a suggestion that appeals 
me, that the witness put in this entire list as an exhibit and you can go ove 
at your leisure as well as the Members of the Committee. I am going to 
~ you to put that list in as Exhibit No. 42. : 


Exhibit No. 42. List of commodities. (Not printed.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was a question that I did not quite finish. My mind went 
of it. You told us that shipping was costing to build, in 1920, about £4 
ton. What is it to-day?—A. I can only speak from what I have heard, seconé 
hand information, at about La; : 


By Mr. Atwater, KC» 
Q. The deadweight ton?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Is that tramp or what?—A. Tramp. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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be “tween eae or just a cargo boat?—A. She would 
tered deck, ‘tween deck. 


RAYTON: I think we should get the speed of the boat while 


By he Cc hairman: ‘ j 


are the speeds of the two boats we are comparing, one built 
0 and one built in 1925. _Would they be the same speed?—A. About 
A knots at sea. \ 


Pie 


QO. ham ivaila we ask fick that A cae’ Who sonal bs likely to 

met accurate information on that?—A. I will try and get it for 
‘you take a note and get it for us? If you are going to be at 
it make it whew from 1900 down to a the building cost.—A. To 


. Stevens: That will be ascertainable from some of the large 
I do not think the Colonel would have any difficulty in 
wg that. ave the tramps any organization or united control of 
ion or r_rates?—A. Not that I know of. 

A ee is any such united control you would be likely to know of 
—A. Likely. 

CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen. Mr. 


just wanted to have this as regards the tramps; is there any 

i the tariffs that the tramps use during the same season; any parity 

‘rates between the different tramps?—A. Not that I know of. 

o I understand that the tramps have any parity of rates or one 
or, from another. The rates might be different between 
Rees: ; 

That is their business?—A. Yes. 


ae Mr. Sine. 


gather from what you said yesterday that in the fixation of the 
tes you were the party who arranged that?—A. I was not the party. 
ne of the number. I assisted at. it. 

5 How many changes in cattle rates have there been since the war, 
. I will have to get you that. 
ould you tell me approximately? 
ng it to you accurately. 


A. No, I would prefer getting it 


> 


Q. Who are the Committee which has this matter in charge?—-A. There 
no committee, sir. 

Who are the individuals?—A. I consult with my staff and we settle 
> as far as we are concerned. ~ 
hought that the final conclusion in the matter was made by your- 
lust as far as my own office is concerned only. 
there a uniform cattle rate between Canadian ports and English 
form ‘cattle rate?—A. If there is a uniform rate it is a coin- 
nd not formed by any conference. 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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we can earn on other cargo. 


Ido not, as a rule, keep the calculations but if you take cattle in the ’ty 
— deck of a boat to-day - ‘at $20 a head—I have one boat here before me whic! 


ay about $26. 


rate. 


extent. 


owe Can. 


ea ty hee Mr UR Aig aa) Yee RM at ae es 


Q. Do you fee whether there is any difference in the cattle 
the competing companies on the North Atlantic?—A. I do not. 
Q. Well now, Colonel, with regard to the fixing of cattle rates for 4 
own company what are the principles upon which you act?—A. As to y 


Q. For example, can you give us a case? When did) the last decre 
take pla A. Well the last fluctuation, I think, took place abou 
middle of last summer. 

@. Will you tell us if you can, Colonel, just all the consideratio 
were present in your mind when you made the decrease referred to?—A. 
estimate what we can earn on other cargo. 


~ 


by Mr, Symington: KC. Lie ie 


Q. Grain?—A. Any other cargo th at we can get to put in the spac 
we take the relative earnings. I might say that we give a slight pref 
to the cattle-men. \ 


Mr. Suaw: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could get that informatio 
more in detail. I would like to know as to what was in Colonel Gear’s mi 
when he made the last deduction. Would it not be possible to get 
information, Colonel Gear?—A. Well, of course, when 1 make my deduction 


carries 203 spaces which gives $4,060, without deducting expenses o 
fittings or anything in that way, just a gross weight. In the space oce 
by cattle cubically we could make to-day’s rate on flour $7,000, ac 
allowing for loading and discharging and so on. - 

Q. And then what would your charge be for cattle?—A. I would’ w 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To make it as profitable for you as carrying flour?—A. Yes, to- day 


Q. But you say ye give a certain preference to cattlémen?—A. To th 


Q. The rate aes to-day, a A ae $20. 

@. Why is the preference given to the cattlemen?—A. We ‘have wante: 
in connection with the Donaldson cattle carriers—we have always wante 
to encourage cattle trade to Glasgow; hence we try to meet them as far : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Who tries to meet them?—A. We, as representing the Donaldson Lin 
Q. If they want to carry low you cannot prevent that. He says 
Donaldson want to carry low and ‘‘ we meet their wishes as far as possible 


The Cuarrman: He meant they met the wishes of the cattle shippers: 
far as possible. py 
The Wirness: Your explanation is right. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I do not think your figures are right. You say the amount ae catt 
you carry gives you $4, 600.—A. No, sir, $4,060. ; 
By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q, Are you reading from the figures, Colonel? —A. No. 
(Col. William i Gear.] 
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: kin, K.C.: Would give about $7, 0007 What is/the flour rate? 
e WITNESS: 22 cents. 


“By Sir’ ene, Drayton: 


£ Then how do you make out that you would make up the difference, 
is a difference of 75 per cent more any way. 


‘The Cuarrman: The cattle would. walk aboard themselves and the flour 
be shifted. 


ir Henry Drayton: He did not consider that question. 
HS CHAIRMAN: Yes, he did. 


1 By Sir Henry ee on: 


EO How much do you allow for the space? Does that include the space 
oO cup! d for hay, water and that sort of thing?—A. That includes ten thousand 
How do you allot that to the beast, that ten thousand feet? How 
uch per beast?—A. That is fifty cubic feet per feed. ! 
_Q. How many days is that based on?—A. That: is based on a voyage of 
bout ten days but we have to allow something extra for accidents. 
Q. What allowance is made for water?—A. The water is taken in the 
a puke we would have about two hundred tons of water for that 


fi 


eS, Mr. Black betta): 
oi you have to pay for that water?—A. We have to at Halifax, not at _ 


4 Col Gian! Thefe are my beac figures, 
e CHatRMAN: Perhaps vou will have a copy prepared. 


. Arwater, K.C.: I think we can promise to give a statement in figures 
\ end will be-able to analyse. 


zion will have the whole ate ‘We had the Rees in the ate. Com- 
uttee which were put forward as the reason for the rate, covering a whole lot 
f different things, which I think, probably, Mr. Symington will want to check 
ad no doubt they will come up later on. For example, we should have par- 
as to the amount, say for fitting. There is lumber and carpentering. 
so had evidence in the other Committee as to the amount of charges on 
ge having ect to the cargoes. JI think we should neve the whole 


CHAIRMAN: I understand, gentlemen of the Committee that Col. Gear 
prepared and we will place i in the record, I hope at our next meeting, 
ment giving the figures on which the cattle ‘rate now obtaining is based. 


Henry DRAYTON: Naas different things come into it? 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


ya es y tg é As j » ; ee tee TE aan —— , _~ = — 
4 an we 7 ; ( hy Y t i ie : hie ks 
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The Cuatrman: It goes into the cost and is itemized. 


Wol, GEAR: 1 presume this will be treated in the same. manner 
accounts. 


The Cuarrman: That is the voyage account. I think that is int 
these come in they will be treated confidentially. 


Mr. Arwater, K.C.: Naturally they do not want to reveal their met rd 
of calculation. 


Sir Henry Drayton: We have it all now. 


Mr. McKay: I notice in the steamship line in the report of W. T. R. Pres 
in 1921 there were 301 tramps. In 1922, 209, 1923, 247 and 1924, 446. I 
like to get the names of these vessels, of the tramps. (Page 16.) 
; Col, Gear: Mr. Robb, will you vet that from the Harbour Commissio1 
or me? Re 


Mr. McKay: Further, I would like to get the names of the individ 
owners, if owned by private individuals, or the names of the companies 
syndicates, that own these vessels. I would like also to get the nationa 
of origin, if it is possible. I would like also to get the name of the port or p 
of registration. 


Col. Grar: I will have to get that for you, sir, it will take a little time. 


Mr. Atwater, k.C.: I think the information might Me obtained from som 
other witness than Col. Gear. 


The CuarrMan: Col. Gear knows absolutely where to put his hand on tl 
information. He is willing to assume the burden of getting it for us. 


' Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I am not objecting at all. Mr. Robb suggests that t 
whole of the information is in the possession of the Harbour Commissioner: 
Montreal. They have it all; we will get it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; - 
. Colonel, do T understand that your firm represent all the cattle carrier 
—A. No, sir. 
Q. What other ones are there?—A. The Furness Line and White Sta 
Dominion Line. 

Q. You say you do not fix the rates in Conference?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you ever known them to be different from each other?—A, 
Q. When?—A. I do not know when. 
(. I mean within a reasonable period of Te ta I think they we 
different last year. : 

Q. When?—-A. During the summer. 
Q. When?—A. I have not got the date. ' 
Q. What was the difference ?—A. I think there were some cattle carrie 
at $22.50; I think there were some carried at $15. 
Q. By whom and when? Do you know the line?—A. The White Ste 
earried them at a $15 rate. I am not certain about the others. 
Q. You told the Committee of course that you did not collaborate with th 
agent of the White Star, or any White Star people or Conference people abo 
the rates on cattle?_A. We may talk about them, we do not collaborate a 
a Conference. if 
Q. You talk it over and decide what the rate will be?—A. No, we do n 

decide it.in Conference; we may after we part. 
@. After you part fae may decide what my own rate will be. 
@. Do you know your decision is what the others are going ie decide? 
“1 doe not. ; 
Q. You are sure?—A. I am sure. 
Q. There is no rate fixed as between cattle carriers?—A. No. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Poan rates?—A. I do. not know sir, I am not answerable for the 
ers. 
_Q. Are the shippers, in the language of the Poet, always in suspense?— 


Not as far as my office is concerned. 


By Mr. Shaw: 

-Q. I understand that stability in rates is one af the significant things - 
nhich arise out of Conference meetings? Is not stability of rates desirabic 
or cattle as well as other trades?—A. Well, sir, I do not know. It is simply 
ve have not agreed on cattle rates. I suppose that is all there is to it. 

~Q. Why do you not talk at the Conference with regard to cattle rates?— 
I do not know, sir, simply do not confer. 

-Q. You discuss the matter?-—A. We may discuss some and you might 
liscuss some matter out in Calgary and go away and make up your mind what 
you will do. 

@. What is the purpose of having a Rican ta. To try and find out 
vhat our neighbours are doing. 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I suppose they follow that rule about the sacred 
ce the Conference have? 


y Col. Gear: Tt all depends on how communicative the individual is. 
_ The Cuamman: Shall I call upon Mr. Atwater? 


Mr. Hauser: Is there any discrimination in rates between Belgium and 
rmany as between Great Britain and Canada? 


Col. Grar: I do not understand that, sir. 


Mr. Hausert: Is there any discrimination in rates between, say Antwerp 
Canada, and Liverpool and Canada? 


s Col. Gear: I do not know. I do not know anything about the west-bound 


ae SyMINcTON, K.C.: How about east-bound? Do you know about 
na i 

Col. Gear: A little, not much. 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are lower rates to the Continent than to 


Col. Gear: Sometimes on some things. 
_ The Cuairman: Shall I call upon Mr. Atwater? Mr. Duff, have you 
ry question to ask? 


Mr. Durr: I have been away and I-do not know what has Hapwenee 
re you going to examine the witness, Mr. Atwater? 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: If you have any questions. 


The CuHairMAN: Mr. Duff has not had an opportunity to look over the 
pers and perhaps you might usefully employ the time, Mr. Atwater. 


_ By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Colonel, in your cross-examination—have you got a copy of your 
ide ce before you?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. If it is handy, I would like you to have it. At pages BB-2 and BB-3 
re asked about tonnage and ships coming into Montreal, and my friend, 
E eymington, put in your hands a report of the Harbour Commissioners for 

; {Col. William I. Gear.] 


re 1897 to 1902?—A. 1897, 1,379,002; 1898, 1,584,072. 


vessels. 


- to Montreal since the Conference, that so far from there being a fallin 


| —A. 833: 1,940,056. | 
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1906, showing the tonnage of the port and Snipe in the port. Thi 
this statement from 1897 to 1900. Now I would like you to look at th 
ment?—A. I have it. 


Q. Have you the statement of the Harbour Commissioners?—A. 


Q. I would like you to read in there about the years say from 1899 to 
—A. Those were the years preceding the Conference. 


Q. What was the tonnage of these years at Montreal?—A. 1902? 

Q. Before that, go back.—A. 1897? ce 
Q. What is the first year?—A. 1897. 
Q. Going back to question you, particularly with regard to these 


.Q. Are the numbers of veeeeks given in the return?—A. Yes. 
ee): cay the number of vessels too?—A. 1897, 796; 1898, 806; 1899 
Winnie tw tol eds 
1900?—A. 726.- 
Tonnage?—A. 1,393,886. 
1901?—A. 742. 
Tonnage?—A. 1,453,048. 
1902?—A. 7,581,541 272. 


. Now that brings you down to the year of the Conference, Col 
does it not?—A. That is the beginning, of it, and the Conterence eo 
1904. : 


‘eecceee 


Q. Then go on to 1904.—A. 1903, 802; 1,890,904. 
Q. And 1904?—A. 796; 1,856,697. \ 

' Q. Those are the years before the Conference, or up to the Confe 
of 1904?—A. Up to the Conference. 
_ Q. Now just generally, from the statement you have before a) of th 
Harbour Commissioners, can you say whether the tonnage of that port fe 
off after those years, during Conference years, so far as they are rep 
there—A. No. ate 

Q. Take the first two or three years following the Conference; take 


Q. Yes?—A. 1906, 802; 1,973,223. 
@; Yes, 19077--A) 1 “ee hot got it. 
Q. That is where you jump off?--A. That is where I jump off. 


Mr. Arwatrr, K.C.: Now, I would ask leave, Mr. Chairman, to fil 
statement showing the trade of the port of Montreal during the years 1 
to 1924. This is official, and gives the total number of seagoing vessels a: 
ing in the port from those years that. I have mentioned down to last 
the total tonnage; the value of thé merchandise exported; value of t 
merchandise imported and the customs duties, if that is. material. 
submit, as a result of this, there is a constant progression of tonnage co 


of the tonnage there is a constant progression of tonnage since the Conf 
ence, till in 1924 we arrive at a total tonnage coming to the port—and 
is Montreal alone—of 4,096,251, as compared. with a total tonnage in 
which was the -year of the first Conference, of 1,541,272, and in) 19 
1,853,453. 


| : 
The Cuairman: You say this is official. From what source is it 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: If I can prove it by the Colonel I will. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] ' 


’ 
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u Ads: not know where it was taken from?—A. No. 
“CuarrMaNn: Just tell us where it was taken from. 
Noss K.C.: J think they are the same Harbour Commis- 


aa ake it is taken from the Customs returns of the Board of 
Me Mon toomeny, K.C.: If you check it with the printed copy; you will 


‘Mr. Du FF: fines that statement give the increased business during these 
ars, and show the imports and exports as well? 

‘Mr. Arwater, K.C.: In value. 

Mr. Durr: Has that. increased in the last number of ye ears? 
Mr. _ATWaTER, K.C.» Undoubtedly. 
Mr. Durr: What is your point, then? . 
_ Mr. Arwater, K.C.: That the Conference, so far from restricting—l 
nd rstood that my learned friend’s point was that it had restricted the 
amount — of tonnage, and the amount of exports and imports of the port of 
} real, and I am showing that they increased from that date. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Atwater need not bother about. that, because 
ver made any such suggestion. The witness stated that because there 
ot a Conference, the ships were declining, and the port was declining, 
that was put in to show that they were not. 
_ Arwater, K.C.: Then we are agreed on that point. 
‘Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. 
y ATWATER, K. cs I understood that the argument was that the Con- 


: ona KCe No; 
ough the lack of a Conference. 


ae Sagas AS a matter of ‘fact, Mr.’ ak ater, I a not think, this 


the ene stated they were falling off 


bit ‘48: Goheald of figures showing number of ships arriving, total 
and values. (Not a 


ohe a of Foes tc nationality?—A. Yes sir. 
And a et aay, of the EOS: ae ae of wheat, ove out in 


er being given consideration or attending the shoei oF you gave 
mpression to me, anyway, that the shipper was not considered at all by 
_ in their fixing ‘of the rates. Is that the impression you intended 


i 3 Everne Fiser: Will you repeat that, please? 
Nia ual a (Col. William I. Gear.] 


DAR ts SE Ba ES OD AEE 
Ph ae hath it 
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By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. I say, the impression conveyed to me, and I think Lene 5. 
Committee when you were cross-examined, was that the shipper was gi 
consideration by the Conference in fixing the rates, that he was not 
there, and nothing was said to him, and his representations were not consi 
You state that the shippers appealed to you to form rates which would | 
for a period. This was your language. 


‘4 
“T was personally appealed to by some of the shippers to q 
rates which would be firm for a period. Is that correct?—A. Ci 
Q. Did they ask you to form a rate-fixing monopoly ?—A. 
did not ask us to form a rate-fixing monopoly. We have not Bot 
Q. What shippers asked you to “fix these rates?” 


The impression I gathered from that was that you did not pay any attent 
the requests or the suggestions that shippers might make to you, and I 
you to explain that, if I am right or not.-A. The question asked is, h 
the record, “Since that time, of course, the rates have been fixed by the Con 
ence, as you told us, irrespective of the shippers altogether?” to. whic 
answered “Yes.” I misinterpreted the question, and understood it to mean th: 
the shippers were not present at the meeting. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: © ae 
_Q. We were differentiating between the two periods. You said original 
the shippers consulted you, and after the formation of the Conference you fi 
them yourselves.—A. I wish to clear that up, that the shippers were not present 
at the meetings, but as I stated in my examination-in-chief, the steamship line 
are very much concerned in trying to keep in every way the support of- 
shippers, and anything that they give us in respect to their shipments is ‘mo: 
carefully considered at the meetings, and of course a final decision made. — 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. The Conference, of course, finally decides what the rate wall be, ait 
hearing the shippers cael Ne Yes, but you will find during the course of the exan 
imation of one of my successors, that we have made numerous reductions. “a 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C:: 


Q. Your object, I suppose, the object of the shipping people is to ae 
their customer, the shipper, if possible?—A. The customer, certainly. : 
Q. The shipper, as a matter of fact, is your customer?—A. And wi 
his good-will we would go broke. 
Q. Now at page CC4 of your evidence you-were being asked on the ri 
of grain, and I want to know what you have to say in regard to that. Bi ae 
will look at the question put to you, : 


“Q. I am speaking particularly of grain now, I think, if my ae Cc 
tion serves me. They meet and they. . .” 


then there was an interjection or two, and the question went on 


diesem ee the other districts what rates they have fixed.” 
I do not know what my learned friend meant “other districts.” 


Mr. ATWATER, ce C.: You mean you Ga eaibe them as districts.” 
Mr. SYMINGTON, KC: That is their own language. 


By Mr Adbwater, KC: 


Q. Then you say: 
{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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G ‘hig Gp. ht me do, I do not know it. 


‘that correct, Colonel?—A. Not in the sense in which it is given here. 
particularly told and warned that the question Was in regard.to grain, 
wer down, on account of the name “Liner Committee” being used, ib mis- 
tood the question, and my attention was drawn this morning to the 
-in the paper. The grain rate is fixed by a Grain Committee. 
Q. The rates on grain?’—A. The rate on grain is fixed—. No, that is 
right; you are leading me astray. The Grain Committee meet daily and 
ange the daily asking minimum rate, and then each individual ship repre- 
ntative ean ask as much higher a rate as he thinks the market will stand. 

Q. Then there is a Grain Committee?—A. A Grain Committee, who arrange 
daily ae minimum rate in competition with the New York and other 


By: Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_Q. A fixing of the minimum rate?—A. It is not a fixing; we simply arrange 
inimum rate. . 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


_ And that imiites meet every day and can arrange that rate, almost 
om hour to hour? Now. you were asked about the rates to New York as 
pared with the rates to Montreal. Do you know anything about the 
ixing of those rates by the Imperial Government or by the Minister at the 
ne of the war, when boats were under Government control?—A. No. As I 
you yesterday, I was in Ottawa, but the next witness will no doubt be 
ple to give you all information regarding it. 

. And you were also asked with regard to the dates of sailing of these 
ers carrying passengers and cargo traffic, and I think you told us t those dates 
re fixed particularly to accommodate the cargo shippers, rather than the 
engers. Am I right?—-A. What page is that? 

. I have not the reference to the page, but that was the effect of your 
ment, and I wanted to emphasize that in fixing these dates of sailings 
had regard - to the exporters?—-A. The sailings of the steamers are arranged 
et the exporter’s requirements, as he has to make weekly deliveries on 
e other side— 

That is what I wanted to get at?—A. —and these deliveries are arranged, 
pose, by them to suit their own individual markets; so that, in arranging 
sailing dates, the lines try to adjust them to suit—and I am referring to 
passenger boats,—the provision and other shippers, and when these dates 
arranged, the passengers are requested to join the boats accordingly. The 
ctor is that once the date is fixed, the shipper is assured of a regular 
at almost a See hour, because ‘the passengers require that the ‘hour 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 


~ time to time?—_A. No, sir; it would not prevent losses. Our losses—wh 


was to prevent a war between the liners as to the rates on freight?—A, | 
would eventually mean withdrawal of tonnage. 


were stopped in, Mr. Symington, but perhaps I can go this far: 


that the British Government recognized that there was a difference?__A. pi 12 


the business coming to us was such as to simply force us to accept what Vv 


~ in 1902— | Ke 
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By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: i 
ek 


@. When you said in cross-examination that. the Conference rates 
fixed to give security to capital, does it follow that that prevented loss 


be ascertained shortly—were very heavy during the past two years. y 
Q. And if I understand you rightly, the principal effect of this Conf 


Q. Now, you were asked about flour rates. Is it a fact, and do you kno 
whether it is a fact, that the subject of rates on flour is still winder consideratic 
by the Imperial Shipping Committee?—A. I have been so informed. 

Q. And you told me already that you do not know whether the differen 
in flour rates as between New York and Montreal was fixed by the Gove 
ment when the boats were under government control?—A. I am not personal. 
aware of what was done. 

@. And are you aware, in the course of your business, that there was 
difference established by the ‘Government when the boats were under Govern 
ment control?—A. I was so informed. 

Q. So that, if that is so, even the British Cévelninent, or the Manistee 
Shipping, controlling it, recognized that there was an economic preference 1 
freights via New York—if the rates were different? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I might point out to my learned friend that 
was stopped on this line, because I intended ‘to put in the wires between t 
Imperial Board and the Conference, and I was stopped because I was to 
there was another witness who knew more about it. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I do not want to infringe on anything that you 


‘By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. From the fact that the British geben ak did that, would it Ae m 


would be the conclusion. : 
Sir Evcene Fiser: I am not quite sure of that. I think, during the wai 


could get, from Canada or the United States. We could fix the passenger rate 
but as far as the freights were concerned, we.had to accept what we could ge 
Mr. Arwater, K.C.:, Yes, but my point is this. That during the war ther | 
was a difference between the freight from New York and Montreal which Ww 
recognized by the British Government. 
Sir Evcene Fiser: On the same principle as the Conference was formed 


Mr. Symrtnetron, K.C.: The Conference quoted the rates to the Bri 
Government. ai By 
Sir Eucene Fiser: And the same thing existed in Canada. 
Mr. Atwater, K. Cnt quite admit that the witness does not know all th 
facts, and some other witness will probably know more about it, but I th 
I was perfectly justified in asking that question. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. Now, how about grain as a profitable cargo, Colonel Gear, as a 2 
with other classes of goods? Is it a profitable cargo or not?—A. ‘No, it 1s no} 


under certain conditions. 
Q. I am told—I do not want to suggest anything to you—but 1 am 0 


it is the least profitable cargo?—A. It is so. 
| '[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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espect carried under better conditions by the liners—or 
mditions—for themselves, from New York than from 
[ do _ know, sir. a I said yesterday, I will have to get 


on. Mr. Stevens: Is that the Turgeon report? 

The ‘CHamman: You had better give us the date, because there are so 
of these reports. 

‘he Witness: January 7, 1925, at page 145. 

fon. Mr. Stevens: Is this an extract from the report itself which you are 


The Wrrness: Yes, sir. 
: i: Mr. Stevens: Not the evidence of somebody else. 
. ATWATER, K.C.: No, it is the report. 


aed you are adopting it, sir, as accurately expressing your own views? 
Yes, sir. (Reading): 


. “Tre EasTERN ROUTE; CANADIAN AND AMERICAN PORTS 


While shipments of grain from Montreal make it the leading grain 
inet of the North Atlantic it is well known that a large proportion of 
the grain shipped from there comes from the United States. On the 
ther hand a large part of the Canadian export grain goes through the 
port of New York or other North Atlantic United States ports. There 
is a simple explanation to this apparently paradoxical situation. At all 
mes grain will flow along the cheapest route to the Old World entrepots. 
is very sensitive to variation in freight rates. The rates that must be 
_ considered are not merely the Atlantic freight and insurance rates but 
the total of rates from the western terminals on the Great Lakes to the 
ports of entry on the other side of the Atlantic. When this is considered, 
net difference of sixpence a ton in favour of one route over the other 
will attract the traffic. 

__ New York possesses three general advantages. (1) Vessels come 
to New York from all parts of Europe and there are frequent sailings 
to these points. There are certain regular lines of steamers between New. 

rk and European ports with which at Montreal there is no regular 
connection. Since grain is an excellent basic cargo space for parcel ship- 
ment from time to time offers at very low rates. There is thus a variety 
opportunity for securing favourable ocean rates on parcel shipments 
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Q. You have a copy of those proceedings, colonel?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Scott put in a separate report on that subje 
at the back of that book. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: A. Minority report. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE »%, 


that does not quite exist at Montreal. (2) Tramp steamers see 
charters lie off Norfolk where they are within convenient call of 
the North Atlantic American ports. A certain advantage attaches 
this fact also. (3) On account of Montreal’s position, the insurar 
rate is higher on hulls and cargoes out of Montreal than out of N 
York. The net result of these advantages is to give new York a sli 
lower rate to Europe and the British Isles than Montreal. . 

On the other hand Montreal has two great advantages which co 
eract those stated above and, for a portion of the season at least, p 
her in a more favourable position. (1) Montreal is on the direct, Ii 
to Europe from the Western States and while water navigation continu 
has the advantage of a cheaper and more direct mode of transporta 
(2) The facilities for handling grain at the Port of Montreal are sup 
to those at the Port of New York. At New York the grain has 
loaded into lighters and towed to the vessel’s side, and there eleva 
into the vessel by a floating elevator. At Montreal, the grain ca 
discharged into the transfer houses and spouted from there directly 
the holds of the vessel. ; 

We are now in a position to point to certain conditions which govern 
the flow of grain during the course of the year to these ports. The Ameri- 
can harvest matures several weeks earlier than the Canadian, A 
result the advantages of the St. Lawrence route attract heavy shipments 
from American Lake terminals to Montreal. By the time the flo 
Canadian grain begins to assume volume, a large part of the Ameri 
export of grain has been accomplished. On the other hand, on ace 
of the lateness of the Canadian crop, the end of the grain shipping 
son is approaching on the St. Lawrence, before it does at the hea 
the Lakes. This fact is of great significance as explaining partly w. 
so much Canadian grain goes via New York and other American N 
Atlantic ports. When the flow of Canadian grain is still vigorous, n 
gation on the St. Lawrence ceases. Commonly it closes about two wee! 
earlier than navigation on the Great Lakes. Hence the flow of grain 
this latter period is deflected towards Buffalo or the Georgian Ba 
lower. Lake Ports from whence it will move to tidewater by rail. The 
end of the season finds these Bay, Lower Lake and Buffalo eleva 
filled with grain which will move out gradually during the winter. T! 
grain carrying fleet on the Great Lakes takes a final cargo for wi 
storage and a large part of this fleet ties up at Buffalo for the wi 
When spring comes, their grain is discharged and moves outchiefly 
New York. 

In the spring movement one additional factor is of importa 
During the winter the Bay Port and Buffalo elevators have bec 
emptied of their stock in store. The first movement of grain down 
Lakes in the spring to these ports as the most expeditious route 
tidewater. It will thus be seen that the explanation for a large m 
ment of American grain through the port of Montreal and a large m 
ment of Canadian grain through New York and other United Stat 
Atlantic Ports rests chiefly on seasonal changes affecting the St. L 
rence route. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


(Col. William I. Gear.] | 
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MINGTON, K.C.: No. They gave him special leave to put in a 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
). At all events ee make that statement for all practical purposes, your 


Mr. McKay: “What was the naesion: Mr. Atwater? 
‘Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I asked him if a certain amount of Canadian grain 
passed through New York or American ports and a certain amount of American 
grain passed through the St. Lawrence, and he said he could best answer it in 
the language of this report, which he adopts. 


The CuairMAN: Are there any other questions any member wishes to ask 


‘ ; a 
Big By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


(Q. I would like to ask one or two questions. J brought up generally 

the question some time ago, Col. Gear, I do not know whether you were on the 

stand or whether it was Mr. Cleminson—regarding Port charges. You might, 

able to give some information upon that question. Have you any record 

h you to show a comparison between port charges as between the ports of 

tern Canada and New York.—A. The information which I am getting for the 

irman regarding New York and the St. Lawrence will include that. 

“ak Perhaps you can tell us this, or answer a few questions; regarding 

: mariners’ dues, do those constitute a charge on the ship?—A. They do, and 

e always been objected to by the peaene iD interests, but we cannot get 

redress. 

Q. In regard to Port Wardens’ dues, are they a charge on the ship, or on the 

go?—A. They are mainly on the cargo. 

Q. Now, in regard to Port Wardens’ dues, do they affect the fixing of 

ght rates?—A. No sir, they are so little that I would not consider they 

Q. Pilotage; is’ that a charge against the ship?—A. That is a very heavy 

rge.. 

_ Q. Against the ship?—A. Against the ship. 

_ Q. Is it taken into consideration when the rates are fixed?—A. All charges 

expenses of operating a vessel have to be considered. 

_Q. On the pilotage question, on the eastern route was there some reduction 

made in the last two years?—A. No sir, no reduction. 

Q. Was there an extension of time—I do not know quite the technical 

m to apply; I think the lower rate was extended over a longer period; is 
that correct?—A. There has been no change in the lower rates, it is the upper 

s where the greatest advances have been made. 

oC). What do you mean by the upper rates?—-A. Between Montreal and 


_ The rates up the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any tonnage dues in the ports of Montreal, Quebec, St. John or 
ax?—A. There are no tonnage dues in Montreal. It is a free port and 
been. There are shed rentals and top wharfage which have to be paid by 
11 ppers and importers but the port itself, so far as side wharfage is concerned, 
free. At Quebec, they pay both side wharfage and top wharfage. 


he CuairMAN: Explain to the Committee what top wharfage is. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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nage, but the liner, having to have regular berths, has to pay rental for th 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: . 


over the top of the dock, and i is called top ue 


By Mr. Duff: : 
Q. Is it paid by the shipper?—A. It is paid by the shipper and the 1 impo: 

but it is nevetheless a tax on the route. 
Q. On the ships?—A. The side wharfage is a wharfage charge against, th 
ship laying up against the side of the wharf and it is paid by the ship. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


hi! Of those two charges, the side charge is en by the ship and becomes 
charge against the operation?—A. Yes. 
Q. The top wharfage is paid for by the receiver of the goods in adaitian 
whatever he pays for freight?—A. And is to that extent a deterrent to trade. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have no side wharfage in Montreal?—A.—None. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
ae In regard to Montreal you say there is no charge on tonnage ane N 


sir. 
Q. That is, that no ship pays tonnage?—A. No ship pays tonnage: — aa 

Q. Either tramp ship or liner?—A. Yes sir. 

’ Q. I think you said earlier in your evidence that the liners, however, al 
of them I understood you to say paid berthage or side wharfage—I presum 
they are both the same term?—A. No. To avoid any mistake, I will repea 
that. the ship pays no side wharfage in Montreal; the port is free to all ton 


shed that is used for the ‘protection of inbound and outbound cargoes, whi 
rental is payable to the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 


By Mr. Kennedy: | 
Q. In addition to the cargo?—A. In addition to cargo. It pays wharfag 
to the Harbour Commissioners. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That. is, over the wharf, which is paid by the receiver of the goods? 
A. The receiver and exporter.. ty 

Q. I am really concerned with the other. This shed rental, why is t 
made necessary; or let me put it in 4 form of answer to my own question. — 
it necessary, because the liner must have that berth at given and fixed period 
in order to carry out its schedule?—A. A liner must ‘have a berth to gathe 
the cargo, to take proper care of it and have it ready to put on board as soo 
‘as what little cargo she has is discharged. A steamer must have a regulas 
berth to go to on arrival, and as most of them are only in port five or st 
days, you can realize that we must have, a berth, to take care of the trade. — 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 


Q. In that connection, does a line with several ships take the sa 
wharfage, or do the boats have several?—A. They will rent a shed or sh 
from the Harbour Commissioners, and as the boats come in they occupy th 
berths. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Following the question up, I think we might make it perfectly clear i 
this way: a given vessel would visit'a port say every 60 days, to take : 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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a ‘That applies to all faa. 1A. All liners. 

—Q. It does not apply to tramps?—A. It does not apply to tramps. 

What does the tramp pay as a sort of compensating charge for that?— 
hey do not pay PME. We think at times they should but they do 

0 So. 

_ That is artielly chareed for regularity of service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do those charges and others, which perhaps I have not mentioned, 
on itute a substantial proportion of the expense of operation?—A. A very 
expense; a very heavy portion of the operation. 

Q. There was a statement made by a witness, or rather it was filed by 
. Young, I think, to the effect that it constituted 40 per cent, I think it was, 
ort charges. I) have’ figured out the percentage in tow years as 40 per cent 
a nd 404 per cent. These are simply my own figures, so I am not offering 

em. 1 only want to draw your attention to it, the pdért charges of the total 
enditure of port ‘charges against these voyages. Do you consider them 
easonable or reasonable, as a matter of fact; not as to what they should 
be, but as a matter of fact?—A. Well, I want to be fair, sir. As I understood 
th > auditor these port charges included stevedoring and other charges. I do 
think it would be fair to connect your stevedoring with your port charges. 
. Oh, I see. I know they include all. What I am coming at is this, the 
doring and port charges, ete., are’ combined but is that percentage repre- 
d here a fair one?—A. Unless I see Oy account I could not tell you. IL 
e not seen them. 

-Q. But the port charges constitute a substantial expense?—A. Port 
rges, or rather the Chairman gave me the expression, “port expenses.” All 
iS 1s a very heavy charge against the trade. 

aa De you think that there. is a Bey of, as far as, Canada is con- 


ie Seg 


on ibuting to the reduction of the freight rates?—A. Personally we wae 
way getting ae 
By the Chairman: 


\ 


- Q. There is just’one question along this line which I want to ask the 
olonel: Colonel, you have to pay a rent to the Harbour Commissioners for 
sheds?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the-old days you owned your own sheds?—A. Yes. 

. And gen had to put them up and take them down every year?—A. 


As to fhe expense involved in that, in the rent you pay the Hashonte 
mmissioners, is it larger or is it bigger than the expense you used to have 
1 utting up and taking down your own sheds, taking into consideration the 
rity of the sheds you are able now to rent?—A. We would be able to 
good few of the wooden sheds for what we pay the Harbour Commis- 
s in Montreal. The expense is very much heavier now. 

But the accommodation is very much better?—A. We have splendid 
nmodation, I have nothing to say about it. It is fine. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


The question I wanted to ask was, if the liners succeed in getting the 
ent through the Harbour Commissioners, to give free sheds and the 
re fixed” in New York on the basis that they are to be the same in 
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Montreal sa New York, would the shipowner get the benefit?—A 
the matter would receive the very careful attention of the Spee 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Is not this rental which you pay to the Harbour Commissioners rea 

a side wharfage charge or paid instead of a side wharfage charge?—A. 
I want to make it perfectly clear that there is no side wharfage charge 
Montreal. What we pay for the sheds is not clear. The port of Montre 
iP free and any ship can come in and go out of Montreal without paying a 
ues. 
Q. I understand that, but nevertheless, the cost of keeping up th 
wharves is a very large amount and the Commission or somebody must b 
paid for keeping them up. As I understand it the shippers pay rentals instea 
of side wharfage. For instance in Halifax and St. John the ships pay si 
wharfage and do not pay a rental for the sheds. In Montreal you pay | 
rental but not side wharfage. That is the same thing, is it not?—A. It is 
the same thing because we are very proud of the port of Montreal being f 
and the Harbour Commissioners may put in their harbour charge somethin 
in the front wharfage that we do not know of. We would have to get th 
accounts up with the Committee. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


> Q. I would like to ask Colonel Gear, from his long experience in shipping 

in the North Atlantic, if he would say or does he think that there are too many — 
ships for the tonnage offering to-day or the cargo offering?—A. The steamer 
might be reduced, I will admit, but I would hate to be around when the ho: 
took place in the trade. The trade want the whole of the service. They wan 
weekly sailings for every port and if they do not have a ship there then we heai 
of it. The shippers are demanding the service and we are giving it. 
Q. Your answer is that all the ships are necessary.—A. In that way, yes 


sir. 
Q. I think you gave figures to show that west bound hey are only 
carrying about one quarter of what they are eastbound, one quarter of 
tonnage?—A. It would be less than that when you have examined those figures 
Q. Is there any remedy for that, something that we could do or that 
people of Canada could do, to assist in remedying that condition?—A. If y 
were desirous of destroying all your manufactures. 
Q. If there was a greater tonnage or cargo offering westbound you wo 
naturally be able to reduce your rate if you had a full cargo both ways?— 
It would be all taken into consideration. 
Q. Is not that evidence that you could do business for less money if y 
had a.cargo both ways?—A. That would be the economical condition a: 
it would receive every attention. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, Colonel, you say that you could but “on do not s 
that you would?—A. Oh, no, don't. 

Q. It seems to me a fair translation. Am I wrong, Goliad 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: You might suggest a remedy , for the want of 
bound cargo by adopting free trade? 

The CHatrMANn: I would not hesitate to suggest that remedy, not fo 
moment. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The Chairman would not do that and the ress 
why he would not do that is very plain; he wants to get loadings for # 
westbound movement and he knows very well that if Canada adopted f 
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ould be under a still greater disadvantage in this market 
vat present, having regard to the United States. Everybody knows 


everal Mempers: Hear, hear. 

Mr. SHaw: May I ask a question? I want to direct your attention for 
ment to the question of rates. What would be the effect of the existing 
ates if ten more ships are put in the North Atlantic trade working in 
operation with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, both outside 
Conference. Would it raise or lower the rates?—A. Do you mean if the 
ships were to be put into the market and worked with the rest of us 
hout cutting rates, what would be the effect? 


The CuatrMan: Repeat your question, Mr. ‘Shaw. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
—Q. You understand the terms of the Petersen contract, so called?—A. 
ces. ‘ 

Q. Now, what I want to know is, if ten more ships are placed on the 
orth Atlantic in co-operation with the existing Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine service there, both these lines outside the Conference and 
commodity rates subject to Government control, what is going to be the 
ffect on these North Atlantic freight rates? Are. they going to be raised 
or are they going to be lowered?—A. You would create a new economical 
condition, with the Government compelling any line to quote rates which they 
would make. You.may have one of three things as a result; the lines might 
ide to stay out and allow the other line to carry the cargo or they might 
eet the conditions, reduce their rate or meet the new rate. I suppose the 
rd.condition would be that the Government would order the line that they 
d subsidized to reduce their rate. Economically, in course of time, you 
ould destroy your trade to the St. Lawrence. I think we would have to meet 
, rates. The final result would be general demoralization, for the reason 
t the trade is international. That seems to be a point that is really not 
controlled. We are in an international market so far as the United States 
concerned. We are competing in Chicago just as keenly as we can com- 
e to bring the goods this way to the advantage of the two big railways, 
0 have very long stretches of lines and who would very keenly feel the 
ck of such freight, A reduction in rate in Canada would force at once a 
eduction in rate in the United States, because the United States Shipping 
joard, on pressure from the packers in Chicago, could not see their rivals in 
anada shipping at a lower rate than what they are doing. You would thus 
ave the United States Shipping Board reducing their rate and with the 
ited State Shipping Board reducing their rate and our reducing it you would 
ally have a reduction in the space and you would have a likelihood of some 
action being taken by Washington which would be most detrimental to the 
trade in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway would have probably to 
y in the trade because they are so much bound up in it, but it seems to 
ae that that is the demoralization which would occur. The damage that 
1 would do the freight on the St. Lawrence would be, that, instead of 
fiting Canada, you would create a financial condition which would be 
y hard—Well, I would not want to contemplate it. Already England is 
ooking very favourably on this side for their financial investments and 
eate another condition would, in my opinion, still further alienate the 
lish money market from the conditions in Canada and, as I said, I would 
f to contemplate the conditions which, might arise between Washington, 
ho would put on—they would have to for self-protection—regulations which 
uld ue fete with the free traffic which we have to-day freely from coast 
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to coast and then have to go elsewhere than London for our money. — 
too much from New York now. 

Q. If I might put it, sir, do I understarid this to be the situation, 
government control, by way of the Petersen Contract, became effectiv 
resulted in a reduction of freights pursuant to the Government's direction th 
the immediate results would be that the lines would have to meet the |] 
rates? Then you say that lower rate conditions might subsequently r 
in demoralization and lead into international complications of the first ma 
tude, that is the situation?—A. That is my view of the situation. It w 
be damnable for Canada. He 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. I happen to have some connection with the Union of Longshoreme 
Montreal?—A. They are very nice men, too. 
Q. I was told by some of their representatives that when they met. 
shipowners’ representatives this spring to fix their wages they were give 
understand that their wages could not be increased because the shipping con 
panies expected to have to lower their rate if the Petersen contract was p 
through. Did you know anything about that?—A. I was not present at. 4 
meeting. “age 
(. You were not connected with the matter?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Colonel, you have based your idea or your assumption of disaster ~ 
the business on the ground that the Government, would reduce or cause to 
reduced freight rates to an unprofitable basis. Have you any reason 
ground for that assumption?—A. The contract. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Following the question you answered a few chomnenies ago would 
your fears be digsabused if it could be shown to this Committee that at 
present time the steamers are charging rates which might be lowered with 
affecting the dividend or business of the steamers? It it could be sh 
steamers could reduce their rates ten per cent without hurting them very much, 
-wouldn’t that mean the steamers would come to Montreal and compete with 
the Petersen steamers and get 25 per cent of the cargoes inwards and outwa 
A. Mr. Duff, you have been told and I am sorry the word of our auditor 
not been accepted. You have been told we are losing money at the pre 
rates. We have lost money for two years. How can we take another 
cents per hundred pounds or ten per cent or any price without losing fur 
sums of money. If you can tell us how we can find money out of the se 
would like you to say. 
_Q. You admit you have lost money in the last two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why as a business man, and perhaps business men in Canada an 
‘Great Britain, why do you not increase your rates in order not only to mak 
it square, but make a big profit?—A. We would have had to advance them 
probably another twenty-five per cent. I do not know what the people ¢ 
Canada or the Government would have said if we had done it. 
Q. It is not the Government’s business or the people of Canada’s business 
—A. Yes. 
Q. If you have been losing money in the last two years I want to b 

- shown whether you or anybody else can prove that. I am going -to say rigl 
now that the steamers—if that is so—have not only the right to continue t 
present rates, but would be justified in increasing the rates?—A. Well— 
Q. I am not sure whether the steamers are losing money or making 


¥ 


excessive profits. You say you have been losing money for the past two yea 
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flee to hear how that has happened and you have not increased 


rwater, K.C.: I am told he increased the rate. 


Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: Is it not a material fact in answering the question— 
r, Durr: Let him answer himself. 
Col. Guar: I am sure when. you see the accounts, whether they are seen 


on it seems jbo ie ales that while there has bag a twenty-five 
per cent increase in rates, the twenty-five per cent increase did not apply to 

our main product. That seems to be lost sight of. The grain rate—and grain 
the backbone of Canada—has not been increased. It fluctuates with the 


e, it was no higher last year than it was in 1914. The farmers of Canada 
absolutely no complaint to make so far as comparative rates are con- 
med. It is true some of the other trades thought that something ought 
be done somehow. We will prove to you, I hope to your satisfaction, the 
sses have been made. 

-Q. You say for the last two years these Conference steamers have lost 
Aone —A. Yes. 

Q. Very good. How do, you fix these rates? How are they decided? As 
id a moment ago the men who own these steamship companies are business 
in the United States and Canada, the best business men. How do you 


. alue shipped, calculate what we have to carry over bare costs, such as 
n, and with the balance we have to adjust the rate, that is taking dead 
eight measurement and carrying cost, risk of carrying goods as regards their 
value and likely heavy claims and all these little items enter into consultation. 
— Q. You are not doing that, you are losing money. I want to know why you 
ss men have been losing money for the last two years and not getting a 
te to pay expenses and give you a profit?—A. We have been living in hopes: 
old conditions would return and times would improve. 
\ That is not sound?—A. That is so. 
The CHARMAN: Colonel, you said one of the considerations upon which 
based the rate was what you would have to get per cubic ton, cubic ton of 
boat in order to break even?—A. If the boat is to break ev en and simply 


ngs a ton. 

Q. With depreciation or without?—A. That would cover— 

Q. With depreciation? —A. No. 

2. A full cargo?—A. That would be reasonable with depreciation.: We 
require to get 25 shillings. 

‘a = DurFF: — ee 


P Col. Grar: I am ie Mecick to say. 
The CHAIRMAN: About $6? 
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and for it, and it was no higher, I think, or if it was, it was only a few | 


ermine the rates on different commodities? —A. We have to take the unit — 


depreciation one would require I suppose in the neighbourhood of 25 _ 
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By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Colonel, you said in your evidence, your direct evidence, there wa 
rate fixed as far as the Conference is concerned, regarding their steamers. 
that’ right?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Well, now as far as the liners or conference steamers are “concerned, i 
it not a fact. although tramp steamers may get more or less, probably a quarte 
of the grain, is it not a fact all the conference steamers charge the same r: 
There is no competition as far as Conference steamers are concerned. Tha 
the only difference ‘between conference steamers and tramp stamers?—A. TI 
tramp steamer does not enter into competition with liners except for. grain 
similar cargo. They do not take any other kind. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.:,He explained that. They met every morning, 1h 
liners fixed the grain rate. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. What I am asking is this: We understood from his evidence yesterday 
that the Conference steamers receive a smaller rate on freight than tramps, is 
that not right?—A. On grain. ue 

Q. On grain, flour and cattle. Is it not a fact that the Conference steamer 
—it is a well known fact that the tramp steamer sometimes gets a larger rate 
or greater rate than the Conference steamers?—A. For grain. 

Q. I am talking of grain, flour or cattle?—A. You must eliminate flour anc 
you must eliminate cattle, 

Q. We will take grain, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tramp steamers get more?—A. On an average. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the steamers in the Conference, in spite of the fact 
the tramp steamers may get more on grain, the conference ‘steamers all get the 
same rate; there is no difference?—-A. Sometimes it varies. HOH 

Q. Do the conference steamers fix the same rate? For instance if three 
steamers are loading they get the same profit?—A. Yes, precisely. i 

Q. That does not affect your profit, the fact that sometimes a tramp gets — 
more?—A. No, it does not affect the conference in the least. 
There are no bulle carrier cargoes outside of the ae 

-Q. The conference lines have cargo boats, or bulk carrying boats, bane 
they not? For instance the Canadian Pacific have boats which are ‘really 
freight boats ent aPC apes ey are ioe boats. 


mine. 

Q. Is it not a fact, Colonel, that ‘there is a reason why tramp stunted 
higher rates on grain than liners? For instance, let me explain, brokers in — 
Winnipeg have a “certain quantity of grain to move, say twenty million bushels 
and they communicate with brokers in Liverpool that they want to move twenty 
million bushels and the brokers in Liverpool apply to the steamship brokers — 
and they wire away for and get certain tramp tonnage. For instance there ig 
one in Buenos Aires and one in Bahaii and they can supply ships to carry that 
cargo of grain at a fixed rate. The Conference steamers find out this fifteen 
million bushels are to be moved by tramp steamers and for that reason 
order to get the fifteen million bushels the Conference steamers underbid, 
necessary; is not that the way it is done?—A. I apie already explained how ig 
was done. 

@. I do not remember the explanation. 


_ The Cuarrman: I think, perhaps, you were not here. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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NITNE The Grain Committee meets Haile to arrange quotations 
rain on a minimum basis, simply a daily rate, and they of course take into 
eration all the market conditions and quote accordingly. 


By Ur Duff: 


Q. In other words, if there were no tramp ‘steamers offered to carry this 
20,000,000 bushels, your committee would meet and fix a rate to suit them- 
slves, and not be goverend by the rate the tramp steamers get?—A. No, sir, 
they have to be governed by New York, whom they cannot ignore, no matter 
whether they are tramp steamers or not. 

In other words, New York fixes the rate?—A. No sir, New York does not 
fix the rate; we arrange our own rate. ies, 

eG: Why do you say we have to be governed by New York?—A. Com- 
petitive market. 

- Q. But if this pals is to be amped out of Montreal—.—A. It can go to 
Buffalo... 
Q. But if it is in the Montreal a rae I would love to oS it in 
Montreal elevators; I have never seen it in my life. 

Q. Iam afraid you have never been down at the water front.—A. 15,000,000 
shels in Montreal elevators would be a godsend. 

Q. Do you not have more than that?—A. No sir. I do not think you would 
find 15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Q. During the whole season?—-A. You said at one time. 

Q. No, I did not. You said it, and I just asked you the question. Now, 
ou said that the liners must have grain for ballast. They do not have to 
ve it, they can have something else, can they not? For instance, they could 
e water for ballast if they could not get grain?—A. No sir. There is not a 
ssenger liner, which is the main one we are talking about, but what requires 
me grain over and above the water ballast. 

~Q. What would happen if there was no grain?—A. She would stay in port 
till she got it. 


The CuarrMan: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. Just one question I overlooked, in the matter of production. Colonel, 
a your company» get a cable from the Cairns-Noble Company last June, 
structing a conference with the Minister of Trade and Commerce on the 
question of cattle rates?7—A. We may have. 
 Q. If it came, you would have it, would you not?—A. Very probably. 
Q. Would you look it up? It was about the 5th or 6th of June, 1924 — 
BY ed: 
If you did get it, did you communicate with the Minister?—A. I did 
ot personally. 
— Q. If it was in your firm you would, would you not?—A. No, Mr. Reford 
ght have done it. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. One more question, Colonel. You have told us there are no conference 
on wheat, and you have also told us you fix the rates on wheat daily. 
Supposing you fix them next Monday morning at Montreal; will those rates 
“correspond on the oe day with the rates in New York?—_A. Not likely. 


By Mr. Symington, 5 i 


ie. ai You wire them, Colonel, do you not?—A. No, we do not. We do not 
1 them what we are doing. p 


j (Gol! William’ T, “Geard) 
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—A. No, we do not. 


Norfolk, and so on. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You said you were independent, and that is the point I am ‘making. 
want to know if the Conference rates are the same on this same day. di: 
don me? 
. Q. I want to know if the rates you fix in Montreal, say next Mondar 
carrying wheat, would correspond with the rate fixed in New York?—A. 
generally. ‘< | 
- . Q. Does it usually ?—A. No sir. 

The CHARMAN: Any further questions? 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I think the Colonel said several times that they 1 
fixed rates on grain. 

The Wirness: No, we irra nee for a daily quotation. 

Sir Eveene Fiser: They fix a minimum. 

Mr. Symineton,: K.C.: They daily arrange for a daily qudtakeale 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Which is perfectly logical and perfectly understand 
able. / ae 


By Mr, Duff: 


Q. In other words, you have to meet every day because of the tre 
competition as regards markets?—A. Tramp and general market conditio 
which are changing all the time. \ 

~ Q@. And the general market condition is that there may be one tramp ‘Ore 
ten tramps there?—A. Tt may be a question of the value of the grain in London 
as compared with what it is in Winnipeg, and we are in between and get squeezed. — 
. Q. Do you mean to tell me you fix your rates according to the value of th 
grain to the farmer? For instance if the market is low, do you lower your rate 


“OC Is it not a fact that the reason you meet every day to fixe rates is because 
of the competition of tramp steamers?—A. No, it is the general competitio 
It is the rates being quoted out of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Q. Why do these rates fluctuate in Boston and New Yorks and the ot! 
places? Is it not on account of tramp steamers coming in?—A. No sir, on 
account of the general demand. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. And yet probably they are all different?—A. They may be. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: They need grain as ballast. 
‘Mr. Durr: Why do they not take it free, then, if it is for baling 
Mr. Atwater,, K.C.: Sometimes they do. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. If wheat were to dectine i in price to-day, say ten cents a bushel, woul 
you accommodate your rates to that decline, tomorrow?—A. No sir. 
By the Chairman: , 
Q. Supposing wheat went up ten cents a bushel to-day, would that lei 
you to charge a higher price for its carriage tomorrow?—A. No. 
By Mr. McKay: a 
Q. Then the market condition does not govern?—A. The demand governs 
By the Chairman:. 


Q. That is, the demand for space in baaice =A) The dolce of ; he 
market in England. * ie 
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The demand of the eek either way?—A. Yes sir. 
ow, Colonel, when these rates were declared open by your Conference, 
not arranged that you, in these Montreal meetings, were to wire New 
k, and also to endeavour to keep the Montreal rate over the New York 
A. I have no cognizance of any such thing. 
. You never heard of it?—A. Never heard of it. 

Q. You see the minutes from time to time?—A. There are no minutes kept 
the Grain Committee. 
Q. I say when they were controlled, up to three years ago, and when they 
arated and decided they were open, was there not some arrangement of 
na kind understood?—A. Not that I know of. I never heard of it. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Colonel, is not the rate affected by the quantity of tonnage offering? 
there is a large quantity to move, would not the rate likely be enhanced. 
ore sO. than if there were a small quantity to move, and a large tonnage to 
ove it?—A. Sometimes that is one of the elements and causes of fluctuation. 


~The Cuamrman: Well, gentlemen, if there is any other question the 
olonel is here to answer it If not, he has been on the stand for some time, © 
| we might move on to another witness. We are very much obliged to you, 
el, and there are some matters which you are to look up. 


The Witness: I will try to get them for you; it will take a few days. 
“A The witness coheed, 


_ mat hks Mar.ow called and sworn. 
ae By the Chairman: 

(), ‘Mr. Marlow, you are with the Canadian Pacific Railway Steamship 
ces?—A. No, I am the General Foreign Freight Agent of the Canadian 


Railway Company. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

As General Foreign Freight Agent of the Canadian Pacific does the 
antic ocean traffic come under your jurisdiction?—A. Directly. 
How long haye you held that position? —A. Since March, 1919. 

Q. Prior to that—?—A. I should qualify that. In my present position as 
e described it, I have just been there since February, 1922. Previous to that 
perated our steamships separately from the railway, and I was General 
ht Agent of the C.P.O.S., the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services. 

Q. Then let us be clear on that. Since that time your duties have been 
arged, have they, so as to take in the rail as well as the ocean?—A. Yes; I 
now jurisdiction over foreign trafficson the railways as well as on the steam- 


{ 


Then prior to 1922 what was your title?—A. Prior to 1922 I was General 
eight Agent of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Limited. 
~Q. And how long did you occupy that position?—A. From/ March, 1919. 
-Q. Prior to March, 1919, what were you doing?—A. I was with the British 
ry of Shipping, Canada. 

And what was your position with the British Ministry of Shipping?— 
as deputy Bes General. 


By Mr. Duf: | 
_Q. What was your title, Colonel, On General?—A. Deputy Director General. 
| r. Durr: I think we might cartes a title on you now. 


‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Call him Admiral. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oy 


Q. In that connection, you might inform the Committee as to Wh 
pened to trans-Atlantic shipping and tonnage during the war?—A. For th 
venience of the Committee I have prepared a little Doge to save W 
it out, which I have just prepared this morning. 

The Cuarrman: I think it is the most uninteresting thine in the wor 

to have to sit here and listen to a prepared memorandum. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will not have to listen to a memorandum, ; 
far as I am concerned. i 

The Wirness: I can describe it to you. 

The CuHarrMan: Do so. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If it is a memorandum, it must be a very sho: 
one, because there is no written brief to be read. 

The CuHarrman: It is more interesting and effective than to read it. 

The Wrrness: Well, at the outbreak of the war, in 1914, the British G 
ernment, under the Defence of the Realm Act, took over all British registered 
ships which they required at the time for the transport of troops, and they 
appointed a Committee to determine the condition of the hire. These decisions 
of the Committee were embodied in what is known as “The British Blue Book 
Rates,” and they also evolved a scheme of charter party under which shi 
were hired. At the time there was a Committee formed which consisted 
some of the representatives of the owners, together with the Government. 
scheme called for the owners to continue operating their ships and to turn ov 
to the Government the results of each voyage. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The pooled earnings, in other words?—A. No, the actual earnings, 
the rates determined according to the Blue Book. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Let us get that right. The boats were Aa seized when the war brok a, 
out?—A. That is right. + 


Mr. Durr: Commandeered. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, commandeered when the war broke Be : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. And these Blue Book rates were fixed?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That was for freight, of course?—-A. Yes; were Blue Book ee for tl 
transport of troops, but that was arranged by the Committee. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC: a 


Q. What was the result during the first period when boats under Britis 
registry were requisitioned?—-A. They were continued to be operated by # 
owners, and the owners were required to turn over to the Government the res 
of each voyage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ‘ 


Q. The gross earnings?—A. Yes, the earnings of the steamships. oe 
Q. The gross earnings?—A. Yes. They were really taken over by ite Go 
ernment and the owners acted simply as managing agents. a ae 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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[r. Stevens’ ecia. was as to whether or not they paid their wages 

before turning over the balance to the Government?—A. I will come 
ter. They were allowed a commission for that. They carried on as 
before the war in respect to management. 


he Cuarman: You have not seized Mr. Stevens’ question. Mr. Stevens, 
ask it again? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Did they turn in the gross earnings to the Government?—A. Yes, they 
accounting with them for everything. 


By the Chairman: 
fh But did they pay their wages, or did the Government return a per- 
mtage for that purpose?—A. No; it was not an immediate transaction; it 
was a matter of accounting. That was done some time afterwards. 
‘Mr. Durr:. They turned over the net earnings. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: You had better correct that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ~ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
t): The amount that was turned over, Mr. Marlow, showed the net 
ings, that is from freight, less the operating expenses?_—A. Yes. It was 
la question of adjustment afterwards in any case. 

The CuarrMan: They turned over the gross profits. 
Mr. Symrneron. K.C.: Less a commission. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, less the management commission; they 
e allowed a management commission in the accounting. 


he Wirness: Shall I proceed? 
ir. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, go ahead. 


The WITNEss: The Government dictated to the Committee what propor- 
on of the space—that is, the Committee, consisting partly of steamship 
mers—was to be allowed for ordinary commercial cargoes, and fixed the 
te to be charged, for same. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. When you speak of the “ Government” what do you mean?—A. I mear 
e British Ministry of Shipping. 

Q. And they fixed the rates.—A. For what was known as commercial 
well as Government cargoes. In 1919 the Government gradually com- 
ced to release the control of the ships, and in doing so stipulated that all 
es were held at the disposal of the Government, a certain percentage for 
ace for Government cargoes on voyages until finally de-controlled. This 
centage varied each month, and gradually reached the zero point. 


t 


\ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
. For freight?—-A. Yes, for freight. 
a X: 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. When?—A. It reached the zero point in June, 1920. 


 ~-By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. And the proportion of British cargoes and Canadian cargoes was 
sted afterwards?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Of course, as far as passenger rates ‘were concerned, the rates ‘were 
_rates fixed here by the War Purchasing Commission for every one of the line 
_ and the cargoes were adjusted in accordance with the Blue Book issued 1 
_ the Shipping Ministry?—A. I had nothing to do with the passenger fares. 
ee. ¢Q. But the cargo rates were the same— 

Sir Evenne Fiser: That is exactly what I think Colonel eres 

corrected upon yesterday. | : 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


ot Q. You’ mentioned “1919.” That was completed in 1920, xeon 
_ the remainder carried from England to Canada, as given to us ‘by the Br 
War Minister?—A. Yes) sir. > 

Q. After the boats began coming back in 1919, a certain pines: of s 
was requisitioned by the Government?—A. Yes. : 


Sir Eugene Fiser: Yes, but the rates continued to apply. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


we The point I want to get at, and which we are interested in here, is 

_ the rates during the war—that is, the commercial rates—were fixed by whom? 
A. By the British Ministry of Shipping. 
hy @. And you, for instance, as Deputy here, had nothing to do with the 
fixing of the rates?—A. Absolutely not. We were cabled out exactly what to 
do and were sent these forms, and we carried out our instructions. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
. ~ Q. But you did give the Minister of Shipping information you had acquired 
hr Oy cee side?—A. Yes. 
* Q. And the rates were fixed after they had obtained the nC from 
_ you here in Canada?—A. No, sir. 


Be By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Bi Q. I assume, if they wanted information from you for the purpose of fii 
~ rates, they cabled for it, and received answers to the questions which the 
put?—A. Yes, but they did not ask for any information, which I recall, bean 
would have a ‘specific reference to the fixation of rates. a 

Q. That was done for all ports under the British Ministry?—A. Yes; in i t, 

it was universal. They even fixed the rates to Calcutta. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What they wanted to know was the probable movement of boats, oe 
movement of boats under full load being important; is that right?—A. That 1s 
true. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
—~Q. So that in 1919, when the boats began coming back— 
Sir Eugene Fiser: May I clear up one point? 
Mr. MontcoM_ery, K.C.: Certainly, Sir Eugene. 


By Siw Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Did you include under “Freight” the military equipment, such as gun 
etc?—A. No, sir. A 
a. Were they included in the passenger rates?—A. In the movements over 
seas at the time would be included such things as munitions, shells, and SO. n, 
but not mere military equipment. i 
Q. You mean personal equipment?—A. Yes, ahd guns. 
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ay Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

a Was not it the same in 1920 as the British Ministry of Food and Pro- 
yision rates?—A. That was another ministry. There were various ministries. 
created by the Government to take care of the necessities of the war. It was 
created at the same time as the British Ministry of Shipping. 

* +Q. The rates I refer to were as of October, 1920, in regard to food?—A. 

_ Yes, they were formed to take care of that. 

The CuairRMAN: I suggest that Mr. Montgomery be given the right of way 
for a little while. 

_- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It does not bother me a bit, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned. 

. The CuarrMAN: Yes, but I want to get on. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.; 


Q. The point I was coming to was, at the time the boats were returned, 
did they ‘all come back at once?—A. No, they were gradually released. A great 
many of them never came back at all; they were sunk. 
+ Q. In 1919, when they began to come back, there was an existing tariff 
of rates?—A. There was. 
~Q. Which applied to all existing commodities?—A. To a majority of them. 
Q. And that was, at the time, the current market tariff? There was a 
current tariff at that time?—A. I do not know whether you could call it a 
- “Current market tariff,” but it was.a current tariff dictated by the Government. 
Q. The rates determined. on several classes of commodities?—A. Yes. 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Were those rates fixed on special commodities, or on bulk cargoes? I 


é Hahink it was bulk cargoes.—A. They were fixed.on a long list of commodities. 
Sir Eucene Fiser: Our information differs on that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We are now talking to the Beaute Director 
_ General— 

c Sir Euepne Fiset: Yes, but the Deputy Director General was a repre- 
sentative of the British Shipping Ministry. We had in Canada the War Muni- 
tions Board that had the fixing of rates, not only for the transport of troops, 
but also for the transport of cargoes in ‘these liners, and the rates were fixed, 
a and it was generally thought they were accepted by the British Shipping 
_ Ministry, and we accepted them; but the quotations given to us were not on 
commodities but on cargo space. You could not possibly fix rates on commodi- 
ties during the war. -The United States did it before they entered the war, 
but not here in Canada. 

__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely there must have been rates from Canada. 
| Sir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Marlow can tell you about that. 

_ The Witness: As I understood it, it was the desire of the British Govern- 
ment that this requisitioning scheme should, as far as possible, allow shipping 
to continue as it would in normal times; they did not want to disturb things 
any more than was necessary. They realized there were establishments through- 
out Britain, Canada and the United States for the running of regular liner 
rvice, to permit them to function without any disturbance and they fixed 
tes which were arranged for normal running as far as they could. 


By the Chairman: 


__‘Q. Is my note correct, where I say, “When the boats were returned to 
private control a number of rates established by the British Ministry of 
ipping” were in existence?—A. Correct. 


1332—3 _ [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Sir Evcrne Fiser: The commodities created during the war did : 
exist. Take, for instance, a shipment of canned goods overseas; t. 
purely a war commodity, and it is hardly possible now to make a comp: 
of commodities transported during the war and those transported at 
present time. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And was this line of commodities fairly general or fairly limited 
It was general; it probably covered everything that was moving at the 
Q. And those were the rates which were current for trans-Atlantic carri 
as the boats kept gradually filtermg back?—A. Yes, early in 1919. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think there is much difference betwe 
the witness and General Fiset. I think the commodity rates referred to 
the witness ‘are the ordinary mercantile rates, and I think they were the gener 
rates which were applicable to the Department of Militia, of which the Gener 
knows. 
-Sir Eugene Fiser: Not quite, Sir Henry. There is no doubt ‘aboun 
that the commodity rates fixed by the Ministry of Shipping in England tri 
to adopt as near as possible the rates applicable to the commodities used 
ordinary times, but so many commodities were created during the war, bot 
the United States and Canada—such, for instance, as canned eoods—that 
comparison is very difficult, and the rates on those commodities during 
war do not apply at the present time. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Nothing applies at the present time, but Ee thi 
the witness can give you the exact facts. 
The Wirness: The General mentioned canned goods. The Briti 
Ministry issued rates on private cargoes, and they described it then as $ 
per hundred pounds, and the Government when they purchased the goods we 
charged 40 shillings per ton weight. 
Sir Eucene Fiset: I am not criticising what you say at all, but I want” 
to establish it is hardly fair to compare the circumstances that existed du 
the war with the circumstances existing at the present time. 
Sir Henry Drayton: We all agree on that at once. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I want to bring out how the tariffs came in 
force. Of course, it is the fact that the tariffs in 1919 were covering a certa: 
set of commodities, and they have been gradually coming down. It was 0 
a question of building them up from 1913. I want to get the facts on 
_ record. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were asked to say upon what the Ministry of Shipping bas 
themselves in fixing the tariff rates for movements of certain freight from 
Montreal to Great Britain?—A. I have no knowledge of that. 
Q. I would imagine that the Ministry of Shipping would not just 
these things out from their own heads; they would naturally look at what 
been charged for similar services prior to that time? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think so. Mr. Chairman, I had sometl 

to do with that matter. The problem before the British Ministry was 
simple. They wanted to get as much money as they could; they were insur 
the boats and taking all the chances against loss from submarines and 
that sort of thing. They were interested in two things; first to get all 
money they could; secondly, to see that every boat was loaded 100 per ct 
and only sent where they would be used. 


Sir Evcenn Fiser: And thirdly, get the money. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Montgomery, K.C.: 

the condition you describe limited to the St. Lawrence— —A. No, 

rth Atlantic trade they applied all the way around from the Gulf 

to Montreal. 

id the same condition existed when the boats were handed back?— 

it existed when the boats were handed back. The rates were somewhat 

r from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Q. And the boats came back to you— —A. Yes, with these attached to 

because there was still more or less control of the space. 

‘And what has been"the course of rates since that time?—A. The general 

has been downward. 

Q. We have had a comparison of rates prevailing in 1913 with those 

ailing in 1924. Has the fixation of the tariff of rates any relation with 

1913 rates, or what was the source from which the evolution of rates is 

oceeding?—A. Well; I am certain that the condition that prevailed when 
ssels came back to the owners after de-control and the lines got together 

mference again has had nothing to do with it; they had nothing in their 

about 1913 at all. They came into a new era, a new set of conditions. 

. There were certain existing rates that were prevalent— —A. Yes, which 

ently were considered fair, and they took those more or less as guides 
rt with. 

ae Those were followed?—A. Yes, and various meetings followed, of 

. We had our monthly meetings, and from time to time modifications 

place. I remember on one occasion when a general horizontal reduction 

1ade throughout the whole tariff. 

Q. So that we will understand this matter, there was not any direct 

ing-off when the boats came back into private hands?—A. No. 

. And there was not any fixed date upon which the boats were turned 

; to their owners?—A. No. ~ 

Q. It was a process which came about gradually, beginning in 1919?— 


Be By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


pba Vir. Montgomery, 1 i 6 
Q. More tonnage began to be available for commercial purposes, as it 
released?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And the course of rates from that time was naturally downward?— 
e trend was generally downward, yes. 
. Now, in the meantime, had anything occurred as between the Con- 
ces which you have mentioned—that is, the North Atlantic, the South 
ntic and the Gulf—as regards control of shipping in the United States?— 
es. The situation after the war was entirely different to the one pre- 
ug before the war. So-far as trans-Atlantic trade was concerned, two 
ernments became owners of shipping lines. The United States became 
extensive owners and they naturally had to introduce themselves to 
mercial shipping, and one of the first things I remember in 1920 was 
avitation to Washington; that is, they asked delegates from the North 
Conference to come down to Washington and confer with the dele- 
‘om the South Atlantic and the Gulf Conferences—well, they were not 
rences” in those times—-with the Gulf shipowners and operators, to 
general scheme whereby the rates could be made stable, and, I 
ne, so there would not be rate-cutting. 
You spoke of the Government doing this—the United States Govern- 
-A. The United States Government.. 
{ ‘2 ; (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


_ the meeting, the representatives, therefore,— 


Pay 
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Q. Was this done through the instrumentality of the United 
Shipping Board?—A., Yes, through the United States Shipping Board. — 
Q. The Board ered under the Act of 1916, which has been relent d 
—A. That is right. At that time I do not think they were oper, 
separately as the. United States Emergency esa Corporation; it was a 
United States Shipping Board. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They. issued an invitation?—A. They issued an invitation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Ite i; 

Q. The first Trans-Atlantic Conference as between the North Atlan 
the South Atlantic, and the Gulf districts was summoned by the Shipp 
Board to be held in Washington?—A. I would not use the word “ summoned’ 
we were invited to come together, but I presume, as regards lines igen’ 
the United States ports, they would consider it was a command. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. It was in your great interest to go?—A. Vea. it was. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Did you go?—A. I did. ; ay 
Q. So that you were present at the inception of the South Atlantic aad the 
Gulf Conference, and the Tri-partite Conference?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And that was held at Washington—.—A. In 1920. 
Q. On the Government’s invitation?—A. That is right. 
Q. Tell us, in a way, what took place?—A. I wonder if I could beg 
indulgence of the Ce at y I reaivat 


for this re : 

The Wirness: This is a little memorandum that I made at the time. It 
very concise and will give you an idea of what went on, and I think will sa 
a lot of questioning later. I made this as a report to\ the Canadian members 
the Conference. The writer associated with Mr. Blake of the Cunard Line a 
Mr. Love of Messrs. Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, was appoin 
delegate of the North Atlantic Conference Northern Range to United Ki 
dom Ports, to meet representatives of the United States Shipping Board sh 
at Washington, Friday, April 23rd, with a view to effecting the arrangement 
the mutual interests for the agreement and stabilization of freight rates 
regular lines. A meeting was held in the office of the U.S. Shipping Board, Was 
ington, at 10.00 a.m. on the date appointed and at the outset it developed t 
the Shipping Board had lined up their various operators and managing age 
in the United Kingdom trade into three groups or Conferences: (1) Gulf Po 
(2) South Atlantic Ports and (3) Northern Range Ports. Following what 1 
anticipated by the Shipping Board in this regard, the British and Foreign Li 
had also grouped themselves at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports similarly, wh 
of course, we had for years our established North Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Prior to that time there had been no South Atlantic or Gulf Conferences 
—A. Not that we were aware of, nor was there any relationship with them. 


By the Chairman: / 
Q. What date was that meeting?—A. April 23rd, 1920. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


f 
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shibits which have been filed. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, they are not there. I think we started with 


The Cuarmman: When was that suit taken in the United States to dissolve 
hree of these conferences? 


_ Mr. Futntorr: That was the last proceeding by the Shipping Board? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was regarding the differential, and was 
between a tobacco grower and thg Shipping Board. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Therewas an action to dissolve the South Confer- 
ence in the 1914 report which you have. 


- The CuarrMAN: That was my recollection. It seemed strange to me that 
the witness said there has not been a Gulf Conference or a South Conference 
yetween them. 

. The Witness: I did not say that. I said there was no relationship between 
the North Atlantic, and the Gulf and the South Atlantic. 


Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: I think I gave you the wrong impression, Mr. 
airman, but the witness has corrected me. You got that from my erroneous 
king of the question. ; ‘ 

The Witness: At the meeting, the representative therefore divided them- 
selves under the three groups; the representatives of the Gulf outlining their views 
ointly on behalf of both the Shipping Board interests and Foreign Lines, 
Similarly the South Atlantic and the Northern Range interests were joined in 
presenting their views on behalf of each port distribution. It was understood that 
yermanent arrangements would be made for regular Conferences between the 
reign interests in each port distribution and the U.S. Shipping Board repre- 
ntatives, and that communication between each should be established on similar 
lines to that followed for some time past at New York as between the Shipping 
oard and the North Atlantic Conference. It was furthermore thought that when 
necessary joint Conferences of all interests could be held. No definite procedure 
in this regard, however, was arrived at. My own opinion is that at New York 
the U.S. Shipping Board interests will have a Secretary for their Conference, the 
ame as we maintain in the North Atlantic Conference, and that through these 
s and arrangements will be agreed. An arrangement was established whereby 
the initiative in rates would be left with certain districts. A great deal of 
discussion took place on this point and the following was the final decision: 
suf and South Atlantic Ports to have the initiative in rate-making on the 
wing commodities :— 

Cotton and Linters. 

Cotton Seed Cake, Meal and Hulls. 

Pitch Pine or Cypress Lumber, Logs and Timber. 

Naval Stores. 

___ Let me explain to the Committee that down in the South they consider 
Tesin, turpentine, etc.— 

The CuHatrrman: And tar? 

The Witness: Yes, and tar, as naval stores. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Where you find reference to these classes of 

s, like ‘neutral rates’’ and so on, which were referred to yesterday by Mr. 

ington, just explain them as you go along. - 

‘The Wirness: All right. Sisal, Ixtle, Rice, Sulphur, Phosphate Rock, pitch 

d tar, cane syrup, and molasses. That ends the Gulf initiative list. 
In respect of the following, which was termed a collateral list, the rates 
be proposed by either the Gulf, South Atlantic, or the Northern Range 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Port Interests in Conference, but the rates must i unanimously agree 
becoming effective. 


By Sir Hugene Fiset: 


Q. By whom?—-A, By all, including the North Atlantic Cantera 

These commodities were lumber, timber and logs not otherwise sp 
that is, not Cypress; cooperage, tobacco, all weight articles. We mean by der 
weight. article, steel of all kinds, and bulky articles like that; pig iron, 
spelter and so on, green coffee and borates. 4 

In respect of all other commodities it was understood, following the 
tice of the past, that the North American lines would have the initiat 
establishing the rates. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:) , \ : 


Q. That will serve to explain what initiative means?—A. Yes. } 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:  _ 2 


Q. You said: “ Following the practice of the past, the North ameneam lin 
would have the initiative in establishing the rates.” What does that mean 
your report?—A. I don’t know what that means in there, unless it means th 
as between the Shipping Board lines and themselves in the north they h 
some such arrangement. The North Atlantic Conference had no such arrang 
ment. ? ; 

Altogether it was considered that enormous advantage had accrued t 
steamship interests by the recognition of the Government, through the Sh 
Board, of the principle that ocean carriers were entitled ‘to a reasonable prof 
over the cost of operation. A feeling of good fellowship was established : 
between the foreign—and that meant largely British—and United States sh 
ping interests, and there is no doubt that a great deal was gained in the obtaini 
of Government sanction in the stabilization of rates in what might be a w 
market. 

The New York Journal of Commerce at the time described the decis 
one of the most important developments in the history of American shi 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Prior to that time had there ever been a Conference or Conferences 
A. Not that I was aware of. ee: 
Q. Since that time, any meetings of these Conferences, at whose insta 
have they been held?—A. They have all been held at the instance of fee Un 
States Shipping Board. 4 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
Q. All the subsequent joint meetings?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


/Q. Some of those minutes have been filed as exhibit number 177A 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Are they all out of Government control?—A. Some of them are not 
of Government control yet. In the United States they have a large fleet ow 
yet. These are the records of the joint meetings, such as were kept. — 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And you find at the head of each a large number of representa 
the United States Shipping Board present?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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; - ihe Citenan: 


Might I interject a question here? Has that feeling of good fellowship 
ity continued to exist between the different Conferences?—A. No sir. 
have come to more or less a difference of opinion as regards the differentials 
rates as between the districts, and that is what led things into the con- 
hich brought about the differential case which you referred to. 


an “By Mr. Shaw: 


Q: Wasn’t the Conference dissolved?—A. It was not exactly dissolved, 
he basis of the relationship was dissolved. 

. What do you mean?—A. That the Gulf and South Atlantic had a prefer: 
nce | the rate, that is, they took 15 cents per hundred pounds or 74 cents 
r cubic foot generally over the North Atlantic rate to make up their rate} 
Why did the Court dissolve this tripartite Conference?—A. It was the 
States Shipping Board. 

z; Montcomery, K.C.:: May I read a parce from the judgment filed 
xhibit No. 17B. What was complained of was the differential against the 
C onference. ) 

[The CHAIRMAN: It was rather in favour of the Gulf Ganference: 


r. SyMINecTON, K.C.: Their rates were rather in favour of the Gulf Con- | 


e CHAIRMAN: Somewhat higher? \ 


. Symineton, K.C.: Somewhat higher, but not high enough in accord- 
ith the costs. It was found that it was not unfavourable. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Then I take it that the Shipping Board refused he recognize the agree- 
= is that it?—-A. No, the Shipping Board made the agreement, but they 
id the basis which said that the North Atlantic rates with fifteen cents per 
I adi d pounds or five cents per cubic foot I be it was, added to the 7 


reat a burden on the Gulf ica: 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

In other words, the Conference rates were too high for the Gulf?—A. 
; Tt. 

ie SyMINGTON, em ‘Quote the reference, Mr. Montgomery; read the 
of the case, and you will see what it says. 


Henry Drayton: Read the headnote of the judgment, Mr. Mont- 


SyMINGTON, Ke TL think it oF it was not discriminatory to the 
‘it was an illegal rate. 

Monvtcomery; AS Oa fi you had ever read it, you could not say that. 
ved States Shipping Board Act expressly recognizes the Conference, and 
my words exempts them. It says how the case was decided. I can 
sh more than that. It was decided certainly in the presence of enough 

_ There are three pages of appearances. 
> Henry Drayton: Then it must be wrong. 


HAIRMAN: I have to protest against that. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am afraid I am doing an injustice 
profession. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead and tell us what the Court said. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am going to read the headnote, at my learn 
friend’s request. The headnote Says: 


“On export traffic to certain foreign destinations, existing differen 
tials and rates not shown to unduly prejudice South’ Atlantic Ports 
favour of North Atlantic Ports, as alleged; maintenance of same rate 
from Atlantic and Gulf Ports on so-called parity commodities not shown 
to constitute undue prejudice or unjust discrimination, as alleged. Upon 
investigation, present rate adjustment between North Atlantic, Sow 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports to foreign destinations indicated not shown 
be unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory. 

Tripartite Conference agreement unfair as between carriers 
operates to the detriment of commerce of the United States.” 


You will probably remember that under section 15 of the Act they w 
required to file their agreement in Washington, that as well as others, and 
there is anything considered unfair or prejudicial, or anything of that kind 
the agreement, the Shipping Board has a right to disallow it, under Section 
Number 15. |The ones not disallowed are exempted from all such anti-Trus 
Acts as the Sherman Act, and Acts of that kind. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Where does that leave us? _ They have a finding :, 
that parts of these are declared to be illegal. ; 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: In the first place they discuss as to wheth 
these differentials were unjustly discriminatory. All that I find is: Z 
| “Section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, enjoins upon common carri 
by water subject to the Act the duty of filing with the Shipping Board 
agreements of the character now under consideration. The term ‘agree 
ment’ as used in that section is stated to include understandings, co: 
ferences, and other arrangements whether oral or written. oe 
2 of said section provides: 


\ ‘The Board may by Order disapprove, cancel, or modify an 
agreement or any modification or cancellation thereof whether o 
not previously approved by it.’” 


this one has been approved by it previously. I understand this had 6 
previously approved by the Shipping Board itself. 


The Wirness: No disapproval had been filed with them, and no disap- 
proval had'been made. - / 


2 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 


“that it anes to be . . . unfair as between carriers, shippers . 

or ports, or to operate to the detriment of the commerce of the 
United States.’ ” 

“and paragraph 3 provides: 

‘It shall be unlawful to carry out any agreement or any 

portion thereof disapproved by the Board.’ 


‘Upon the record in this case the Board finds that the existing 
tripartite arrangement or agreement between the North Atlantic, Sow 
Atlantic, and Gulf Conferences and the steamship lines operating fro 
ports on the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and gulf coasts of the Unit 
States to the foreign ports ‘hereinbefore mentioned, is unfair as betwee! 
carriers and is detrimental to the commerce of the United States.” 

“Appropriate orders will be entered.” 


That is the part of the judgment which is summarized by that last paragra 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] : 
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FE “What does that mean, “ detrimental to the commerce of the 
es” 


m ports as sel the north, and that Baits was set aside. The differ- | 
ntial which had been established apparently was not sufficient to protect the 
outh Atlantic, or something like that. 


an 


_ Mr. Symrncton, K.C.: My recollection is this: the shipping lines showed 
he North Atlantic traffic cost at least 25 per cent less than the Gulf traffic; 
he rates on the North Atlantic were not 25 per cent or anything like that below 
ulf traffic, therefore it was unfair as between shippers but not discrim- 
ry as against the Gulf or the South. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I have not had an opportunity of reading this 
udgment recently, because it was filed, while my learned friend has had ample 
pportunity. of reading it. : 

The Cuatrman: I think you might proceed. I doubt if it is worth while 
\ding more time on it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Are you placing stress on that, Mr. Symington? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. I am going to call attention to the fact that 
cording to that judgment the North Atlantic rates were high as compared 
th the others by reason of the Conference. We can argue it when the time 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: I just want to get the point. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is beyond some of us ordinary individuals. What 
ests me is this: Was the judgment given by the court of the United States 
ring that the North Atlantic rates were unreasonably high? 


he Witness: I can answer that. That was not the effect of the judgment. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington says it was. He is the counsel that 
Iam supposed to believe because he is retained by the Government. 


e Wirness: It was dissolved because the United States is interested 
y in steamship lines running for the Gulf and they did not think that 
: er this arrangement by which higher rates were charged the steamship lines ° 
vere getting a fair share of the traffic from the interior. However, I think they 
ome together in a short time and make another arrangement, which will 
a tripartite agreement to not impose as high a rate as existed in the Gulf 
the North Atlantic, so there is nothing in the judgment which implies: 

t the North Atlantic rates are unreasonable. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact, after this time—I will deal by periods—had the 
d States Shipping Board representatives formed part of the North Atlantic 
erence or been represented at the several meetings?—A. Up to very recently 
have not been members of the North Atlantic Conference. They had a 
1 Atlantic Conference of their own. They sat in with us for convenience 
they had their own conference in the North Atlantic until recently. 

. Fhe United States Shipping Board?--A. Yes, the United States Shipping 


When you say they sat in with you, what do you mean?—A. At first 
d our meetings separately and afterwards it was arranged, for con- 
ce, that they sit in with us and we said we had no objection but they 
a ained the right of an individual conference, to have their own say. 

Q. These rates, would they be fixed at meetings, as you described?—A. At 
joint: meetings. — 

Q It has been suggested that the influence— 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Duff: 


Q. The rates might have been different between the Shipping Boa 
the North Atlantic Conference; the rates might have been different?—A. No 
We agreed to them. 

Q. They were in the Conference?—A. It depends on what sense you 
“in the conference ”’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They sat in together and they arrived at a rate which they bo 
charged?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Which they both thought was a reasonable rate?—A. Comune Th 
have extensive propaganda throughout the United States, through agents of + t 
independent steamship lines with the idea of inducing shippers to use U 
States flag steamers. 
Q. It has been suggested that ihe American interests were predomi: 
in the North Atlantic Conference. I would like to know what you hav 
say about that?—A. My idea of influence would be the ownership — of t 
vessels. As a matter of fact, the membership in the conference is accor 
to ownership and my | recollection is that there are fourteen British lines a 
now four United States Shipping Board Lines, and one of the points broug 
out in this differential rate case was that the British influence was too stro 
for the American. 


Sir Eucennr Fiset: That is thrrible. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. How many ships do the American Shipping Board represent BR t 
conference or what percentage of tonnage was represented at the confer 
American and British?—A. J cannot answer that offhand but I will be pl 
to get it for you. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. When you say “ British’ what is the proportion for Canada?—A. Wi 
the exception of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine I think all sh 


trading to Canada are under the British flag. 
Q. What about the C.P.R.?—They are ‘under the British flag. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. As between residents of Canada and the United States | the tobe 
correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of course you get into a controversial question. Many British 
are represented by British citizens in the United States. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , . 
- Q. I presume people who represent British lines in the United State 
residents in the United States at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the North Atlantic Conference, with the exception of the Uni 
States Shipping Board boats, was entirely made up of British lines?—A. ' 
United Kingdom Conference, yes. 

Q. I am speaking now of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference.—A. Ent Ir 
British lines. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Subject to what: Mr. Marlow says that the North Atlantic U.K. Con 
ence attended their meetings in order to fix rates. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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( ry, K.C.: That brings me to this point. May I quote from 
just one more paragraph :— 


_ “Tn this connection it should be pointed out that the membership 

the North Atlantic Conference is predominantly foreign. This foreign 
I embership with votes outnumbering by far those of the American, 
members dominates the tri-partite conference and the rates applicable 
to American commodities moving in American .bottoms and from American 
ports. The result is effective control by foreign lines of an extensive por- 
on of our commerce and of much of our shipping. Manifestly, in view 
‘of the responsibility imposed. in it for the upbuilding of an American 
Merchant Marine this situation calls for unequivocal action on the part 
of the Board.” — ( 


at Conference includes not only U.K. as eae but the Continental Con- 
es?—A. That had reference to all conferences in the tri-partite agreement. 


a Monteomery, K. C.: It was suggested that the United States Shipping 
can outweigh the decisions of the North Atlantic Conference, which is 
minantly British. 

r EvGene Fiser: No, because technically speaking, they do not form part 
e conference but for the purpose of fixing the rates, the rates they do charge. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. How many representatives had they, treating it on that basis?—A. The 
: ted States Shipping Board all have their own lines, being represented by one, 
ho was the mouthpiece of their Conference. 

. Assuming where any question came up as to whether there should be an 
ase or a reduction in a particular rate and there was a difference of opinion 
ened, which required a vote, how many votes would the United States Ship- 
oard representatives have?—A. Their one dissenting vote would destroy 


Q. As regards votes, did each line have a vote?—A. Each line had a vote 
all decisions were unanimous. 

. Did the United States Shipping Board representatives have any greater 
r of votes, putting it that way or any .greater influence than any line 
aur own, for instance, participating in the North Atlantic Conference?— 


“British steamship interests control, not only the North Atlantic 

steamship traffic but exercise a predominating influence in the great 

world-wide steamship Combine.” 

that indicate that the British interests predominate in the North Atlan- 

% mbine? I would like to ask Mr. Marlow if he agrees with that statement 
[r. Preston’ s?—A.\I cannot agree with Mr. Preston’s statement. 

Is that on general principles? I am talking about this statement. 

The Cuairman: Oh! Mr. Marlow says he does not agree with Mr. Pres- 

aig view here 


By the Chairman: 

I do not think you answered Sir Eugene’s question which was perhaps 
cag in the form of an assertion. I suppose in the Conference at which 
{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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the representative of the American Government sits he does have considerab 
influence in view of the fact that he represents one of the most powerful co 

tries of the world?—A. Yes. ! 
- Q. What is the situation as regards the North Atlantic Conference, as 
regards the United States Shipping Board? Is there any change to be noted? 
What is the position as between the North Atlantic Conference and the United 
States Shipping Board at the present, whether the arrangement is the same 
that which you described?—A. There has been a recent change. Instead of 
the representative of the Shipping Board sitting in, the principal managers of 
the shipping board lines from the various ports have now applied and become — 
members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. There are four in all. They — 
have consolidated their services, making four in all. ‘They consolidated their 
services to avoid overlapping. ae 


By Sir Eugene fiset: ; 

Q. There is no representative of the United States Shipping Board?—A. 

At present sitting in the meeting, but there are four members of the oie 
lines. en 7 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What disposition did the American Shipping Board make of its ships 
in order to make it possible that there should be four different lines operating 
their ships?—A. Before this time they had services overlapping. For instance, 
they would have one managing agent from Baltimore to London and from 
Boston to London. They found there was more or less conflict in the service 
from Baltimore to London and from Boston to London and they gave one — 
manager from Baltimore to London, to Rotterdam and so on. ; 4 

Q. When you say operating owner does that signify that the United 
States Government turned these ships over in ownership or merely gave them — 
over for the purpose of being operated?—A. Both applies. Some lines operate — 
with purchased ships from the Shipping Board, supplemented by ships still — 
owned by the Shipping Board. Mi 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That is the reason why they have four managers instead of one. As 
the area is divided they had to get more membership but still they had the — 
influence of the United States Government at their back?—A. They had the 
four representatives because they have decided that rather than have the Board — 
representative, the managing agents should have more say in the operation of | 
_the ships and in the traffic arrangements. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And the Canadian Government Merchant Marine was itself in the same — 
way, until quite recently, a member of the same Conference?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. Sitting as did your own line and the Shipping Board representatives, 
and so on?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you the minutes of the meeting of October 7th, 1920?—A. I have. 
Q. As a matter of fact I will not take it up now. The Canadian Govern- — 
ment Merchant Marine applied for membership in the Conference and were — 
invited to go into membership and their representatives attended meetings from — 
that time on until quite recently?—A. Yes. ; n 
Q. And participated in the several Conferences and rates were fixed and so 
on?—A. Yes, that is so. ih 


The CuatrMan: I remember two years ago Mr. Cunningham who was 
before our Committee was very careful to say they only sat in. I have not been 
able to see the difference between sitting in and forming part of. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Er. Be eis, K. C.: We had the North Atlantic Conference with the 
yping Board sitting in and the Canadian Merchant Marine sitting in. It 
operations of time have been disturbed I hope you will not blame the North 
Atlantic Conference for it. ° 

Mr. ‘Durr: They were encouraging them. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I wonder could I interject this question. Does the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine sit in at the Pacific Coast Conference? 


‘Mr. Martow: I believe they did until recently, I do not know that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. Coming back to the rate question which has been discussed, you have 

co a us that the trend of rates has of course been downwards ‘since 1919 hed the 

boats came back?—A. Yes. 

ae. G). ene in different commodities?—A. Differing on different commodi- 
| ties. 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to the average percentage of production, for 

whatever averages are worth?—A. As I work it out, it averages 55 per cent. 

‘The Cuamman: When? 

Mr. Martow: Between 1919 and 1924. 


- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I assume that is in commodities exclusive of grain. 
hat is not the Conference rate?—A. That is not a United Kingdom Conference 
_ rate. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is it included in this figure? 

‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Am I correct in my assumption? 

__ Mr. Martow: It is not included in that figure. These are general merchan- 
- dise figures. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Does it include commodities on which rates are 
4 fixed by the Conference? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You mean fixed in New York by the Conference? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: New York, or Montreal, or wherever it may be. 


Committee. 


_ Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: I will have to make an exception in Mr. Syming- 
ton’s case to the invitation I extended to everybody to ask questions. 


_ The Cuatrman: The witness was scrupulously particular in stating it is 
not fixed by the General Conference. 


_ Mr. Martow: That is right. 
The CuatrmMAn: He was very careful to say “ general.’ 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: The average which you have given us is the aver- 


age reductions in rates on commodities where the Jobe are controlled by the 
_ Conference. 


_ Mr. Martow: That is so. 

- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Grain is not included. 

Mr. Martow: Grain is not included in that. Grain rates are about the 
me in 1924 as 1919. 

_ Sir Evcene Fiser: Nothing whatever for maximum or minimum. 

_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I was talking about the reduction of 55 per cent. 
u intimated as I understand grain rates were not fixed? We are talking about 
whether they were included in the 55 per cent. 


_ Q. The question has been asked as to what factors are taken into consider- 
ay im fixing rates or as has been stated by the Chairman what process has 


« [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: ee by the whole Conference is fixed by the Liner — 
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been gone through, to use the words of the Chairman?—A. The 
Nature of the goods, nature of the packing, character of the packing 
weight, their stowage in relation to the weight. ei 


The Cuatrman: Difficulty or ease of stowage. 


Mr. Marrow: No, what is meant, you will get some goods that will wi 
one ton and measure four ton. 


By Mr. Symington: 
Q. Your average covers whichever is more profitable? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Symington wishes to know whether the tart ff 
covers the commodities which are profitable. 
Mr. Symineton, K:C.: That is true. Take the stowage is are ann 
weight, isn’t that so? 
Mr. Martow: No, the optional rate you mention is for a cargo where it - 
specified in the tariff. ‘Very often we will take, if I may explain, a commodi 
such as clothes pins or wooden chairs that will not stand the measureme 
rate and we make a low rate for that space. 


Mr. MonTGOMERY, K.C.: Have you finished your enumeration of tl 
factors? ee 
Mr. Martow: No, I was in the middle of it. ie 


The CHAIRMAN: The nature of goods, character of packing and weight 
have put down bulk in respect to weight. 4 


Mr. Martow: That is correct. Fuel, whether they are hazardous— __ 
The CuaAirMAN: Hazardous of transportation? 
Mr. Mar.ow: Safety of the ship. 


' The CuatrrMAn: Whether the goods making up the cargo are likely ios 
destroyed. : 


Mr. Mariow: “Without damage to the ship. 

Mr. Maritow: Yes, or anything inflammable. 

The CHairMAN: To,;the ship? 

Mr. Martow: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Explosives would be bkoaigone 

The CHatrMan: Hazard to the ship?—A. Hazardous soc 

The CuairMan: From:the cargo? 

Mr. Marntow: Yes, liability to damage. Frequently these factors a 
obviously not applicable but they are all taken into consideration. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Wherever applicable? 


Mr. Martow: Liability to damaging other cargo. Take taint for inst: 
hides you cannot put next to flour or anything of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Barrels of oil. Veh 

Mr. Maritow: Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:| Liability to damage to itself and liabilit i 
damage other cargo. * 

Mr. Martow: Yes. Then if the shipper considers the situation, 
many cases, ourselves, we try to find out what the competition in the forei 


market is. For instance, we have largely determined our rate in comparin 
rates of Scandinavian competition. 


The CuairMAN: The price likely to be realized by the exporter wh 
reaches the market or destination. 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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) lonTGO erY, K.C.: I think the witness has expressed it. 
M Martow: Competitive trade condition in the foreign market. 


{ ( 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

n other words to carry on the trade or encourage trade, to make a 
ion trade possible, a new rate has to be given in that particular commodity, 
What we consider a reasonable rate. 

. To meet foreign competition, for instance just to meet the competition 
candinavian operation?—A. Yes, Scandinavian pulp competition. 

Q. In the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. 

Q. You state that as an instance of what?—A. I said in the case of pulp 
ve entered into strong competition with Scandinavian shippers. 

. That is a factor taken into consideration?—A. In determining the rate 
ulp. 


‘By Mr. H albert: 


Q. In the case of other goods where the British market would demand a 
rate, does that work the same?—A. That is only one of the factors which 
ates and sometimes we think the rate should be higher than it is. 

Q. You have to know the situation as to whether or not certain com- 
es will stand an increase better than others?—A. Yes. 

. In other words, what the market will stand?—A. Yes. 


ae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You cannot take it on grain and take jt on lumber? It becomes a 
on of classification—A. Yes. It depends on the ability of the particular 
mmodity to stand the increase. 

. The ability of the particular commodity to stand the increase would be 
f many factors?—A. Yes. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is not a factor in grain. 
‘Mr. Martow: No. 
— By Mr. Halbert: 
. We will take cattle. The farmers of Ontario compete on the Old 
ry market. Supposing they were making $10 a head on the cattle, the 
would be justified in reducing the rate to, $5?—-A. I have had nothing to 


th making the rates on cattle. Our line does not carry them and they 
never been discussed with me or dealt with in any Conference I have been 


Re CuaiRMAN: We are discussing the general principle and T imagine that 
oba y cattle rates are dealt with specially. I was speaking more about general 
go rates. / 
g By Mr: Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Your line does not carry any cattle?—A. No. 
Q. You have not had oceasion to consider cattle?—A. No. 
Mr. Kennepy: I wonder would the witness say that factor of competition 
nto the rates on lumber? 
. Martow: Yes, it does, but we realize that it is often hopeless to over- 
e foreign trade competition. For instance, I understand in Europe that 
of the retailers were putting in lumber cut from the German forests. That 
ld be to go into England anyway. I do not see how you can make a rate to 
mpete with that. ; eat 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. Kennepy: Some of our lumbermen are complaining bitter 
cannot get into the British market because of the fact that the Germ 
15 shilling rate lower than they have. 


Mr. Martow: What rate? 

Mr. Kennepy: 15 shillings lower than they have. 
Mr. Durr: The rate is lower now. 

Mr. Kennepy: Seventy-five. 

Mr. Durr: Where from? 

Mr. Kennepy: Montreal and Quebec. 


Mr. Marrow: Our rate is 70 and the charter rate is cad 67.6 and 6 


By Mr Symington, K.C.: 


Q. The charter rates are free boat?—A. Yes. 
. Q. But liners are 75 and 80?—A. We get 70 shillings. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. That is where they take small cargoes, not a full cargo?—A. Yes. ; 


X 


| By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That is per standard?—A. Yes, per standard, which is 165 cubic 
or 1,980 superficial feet. 

The CuHatrMAN: Gentlemen, it would not be possible to finish with this 
ness to-night, and there is the question of dealing with the production of the 
age accounts which, with the consent of the Committee, I would like to have t 
up so that some arrangement may be arrived at for dealing with them, so #1 
they can be produced, and we will have them before us early next week. ke 
is agreeable to everybody I would suggest that the examination of Mr. Marl 
stand over until the next meeting of the Committee. Rey's 


Discussion followed relative to selection of auditor. 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 28th, at 2.30 p.m. 
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) OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND j 
; PRINTER yop THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
‘ 1925 : 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, 


r Commirree Room, No. 231, 
| Tunspay; April 28, 1925. 


The Committee met at 2.30 0 ‘clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. ‘MeMast 
presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, ‘Hon. E. J. 
b McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stevens, Stork. —15. 
members present.) ‘ 


‘The Chairman read a communication from the Council of the Ca | 
Board of Trade, to which was attached a Resolution of the said Board of Tr. 
The communication and Resolution were ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. 4 


Mr. H. M. Cleminson, who was poem in attendance, ‘was further ba 
and retired. 


ra retired. 


‘ The Committee adjourned at 6.10 0 "clock, p.m., s meet again at 11 
b a.m, to-morrow, Wednesday, April 29, 1925. — 


He engi s: GORDON, 
2a : Raat - HH. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room, 276, 
House oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, April 28, 1925. 


_ The Special Committee appointed to consider the Resolution to give the 

yovernment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 

ent between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 

ud resolution, met at 2.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. nH, McMaster, presiding.® 
‘The CuairMaAn: The Cammitice will please come to order. The first 
itter that I wish to bring before the Committee is a communication from the 
gary Board of Trade. — 

(Communication read and filed as Exhibit No. 44.) 

The Cuamman: Then follows a report of the Transportation Committee 
- which on the whole is unfavourable to the Petersen contract. Now, Mr. 
ton, are we going ahead with Mr. Marlow? 


r. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Montgomery was not through with his examina- 
_'T. Martow recalled. 


he CHamrman: Mr. Montgomery, would you mind if Mr. Cleminson - 
Tow? a question’ which Mr. Duff desires to ask, before we resume te Mr. 
ow 


Mr. Sa sa KC: Certainly. 


By Mr. Duf: 

Q. Mr. Cleminson, in your evidence, as reported by the newspapers, you _ 

id that ocean rates could not be reduced unless wages were reduced. Were 

ou reported correctly?—A. When I say “ wages,” I mean every item that goes 

3 ake up the cost of rendering the servide, whether in the docks, or in the 

sh nips, a in the materials which go to make ‘the ship. Of course, wages bulk 

rgely in those items. 

. But wages is only one of the items. You did not refer to wages alone 

ut to. all those items?—A. That is right. 

" Cs, Then the newspaper poports is incorrect?—A. I think I made it clear at 
time. — 


“The ne Let me ee that you re-examine Mr. Marlow: on those 
parts which are essential and which have been mis-reported or omitted and then 
e will et it in our next report. 

x . : {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For instance, I notice that when we we 
of the Canadian Merchant Marine having withdrawn, and the American 
ping Board having sat in, on page 203, I made the remark— 

‘Tf the balance of power has been disturbed, I hope you will : 
blame the North Atlantic Conference for it.” 
[ am reported as saying— 
“Tf the operations of time have been disturbed.” 
If the witness may be permitted, perhaps he could file with the repo 
the very short memorandum that he read at first. It need not be read ; 
before the Committee, but can be incorporated in the proceedings. 


The CHatrMAn: That is quite satisfactory. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C:: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Marlow, that you wish to make one or two. or- 
rections in the evidence you gave on Friday ?—A. Yes, on pages 555 and 556 
of the typewritten evidence. ' 


“Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: On page 187 of the printed evidence. 


The Cuarrman: Refer to it as KK-6. The first thing to do is to put ice 
short memorandum that he was reading from and which was not pe 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Yes. Will you file with the reporters a copy of the short memorand 
which you read and which described the course of Atlantic shipping during the 
war?—A. Yes, I can file that. ee. 
Q. Have you it there?—A. Yes. 


The CuairmMAn: The witness produces memorandum. Memorandum pro: 
duced as follows: 
“British Government Requisitioning Scheme 


Upon outbreak of war British Government under Defence of Rea 
Act took over such British Registered Ships as they then required 
immediate transport of troops, ete., and Me a, Committee to dete 
mine conditions of hire. 

Committee’s decisions embodied in Gi is known to Shamed Co 
panies briefly as ‘Blue Book Rates,’ and contains rates of hire for diff 
ent classes of ships and conditions of hire, including specimen Char 
Party Form. 

This system placed those Lines whose ships were most suitable f 
Government transport at a disadvantage with those of other Briti 
Lines and of neutrals who were then getting advantage of higher ra 
obtainable owing to shortage of tonnage. 

To get over this situation it was arranged in 1917 to bring und 
what was called the ‘Liner Requisition Scheme’ all ships of Briti 
register not then operating under Government charter. This sche 
called for owners continuing to operate their own ships but to turn ov 
to the Government results of each voyage. Owners-in turn were allow 
hire rates on Blue Book basis on business handled and allowance o 
establishment expenses. 

Government instructed each Line engaged in North Atlantic bu: 
ness to nominate a representative to meet with other representatives 
other Lines in a committee to determine how best to use available to 
nage in interests of Allies. If person nominated met with approval 
Government, Line was notified accordingly and also the Committee. 

This Committee considered requirements of situation each mon 


and distributed tonnage over routes in accordance with requirements. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] i 
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b ae for es commercial shipments and at same time fixed 
the rates to be charged for same. . Different rates charged on cargo com- 
g forward on Government orders to cargo shipped account commercial 
rms. 

> In-1919 the caiman! gradually released control of all ships, but 
in doing so stipulated that all lines would hold at disposal of Govern- 
- ment a certain percentage of space for Government stores on each voy- 
age. This percentage varied each month and gradually reached Zero.” 


The CuatrMAN: The witness produces a memorandum which did not 
appear in the last report of his evidence, and which will be put in immediately 
the resumption of his evidence this afternoon. Ts that satisfactory, Mr. 
ontgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that on page 187 there is a correction as to date. You 
you had been in your present position since February, 1922. Is that cor- 
A. That should read February, 1923. 

. He said 1922°the other day, Mr. Chairman. It was not a desabernplens 

" And in speaking of the number of lines now representing the United 
Shipping Board, you mentioned that there were four linés now operating. 
fleet of the United States Shipping Board, and each of them members of the 
York Conference, is that correct? 


he CHAIRMAN: Puslauiy you have it in the typewritten copy. I have a 
t recollection that he said a certain number of ships of the American 
ng Board had been distributed between four lines, if I recollect, and 
hese four lines formed per of this Conference. 


s, “four. 4 That ieber “four” is given in several places up to that. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, IK C'2 


: Will you mention the lines?—A. The United States Lines. The Ameri- 
erchant Lines. And the Oriole Line. I had in mind a picture of the Con- 

ce, and in addition to the three members representing these lines, the Ship- 

ard member sat in. There were really four representing the Shipping 

. That is what confused me. 

Q. The Shipping Board representative himself continued to sit in until 

ecently, did he not?—A. Yes, he did. 


_Cyairman: We have never ‘had explained to us, Mr. Montgomery, 
Ww Ml, just the difference between “sitting in” and being part of the coe 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


wonder if you can answer that, Mr. Marlow? IT am quite incom- 
. Well with regard to the Shipping Board, they had a separate U.K. 
ice of their own, and, as I explained, I think, previously, they sat in 
but they were not part of our Conference. Now that is changed. Since 
ping Board Lines, three in number, have now actually joined our Con- 
ae there i is now one U.K. Conference including the three Shipping 
es. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand this then, Mr. Marlow, that when a line sits in w 
you it learns what you are donig, but does: not by the mere sitting in, 
itself to abide by your decisions, and then when it becomes a member o 
Conference, it becomes a full member and has to abide by the decisions?— 
That is not correct, Mr. Chairman. Both the Shipping Board members 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine members when sitting in our Con 
ferences, agreed to all our ei Sant and rates. _ , 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Could their votes stop the change then, if they were ee sitting in 

A. Yes, their vote could stop the change. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It is the difference between Tweedledum and Tweed! 

dee. et 
The CuarrMaNn: Or between six of one and half a dozen of the other. 


Mr. Furintorr: “ Sitting in” is a popular term there. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Did they contribute?—A. Yes, they did contribute. 

Mr. Montgomery, before we leave that, there was one other riissheneee 
I made, if I may be permitted to correct it. I said that the de-control of ships 
ceased June, 1920. I should have said February, 1920. Mr. Stevens asked ie 
question. 

Mr. Rinrret: What date would that be? It is page 189. ‘ 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That should be “ zero point in wie. ee 

Mr. Mariow: February, 1920. 

The CHARMAN: It should read “ zero point in February, 1920.” 

Mr. Martow: Yes. 

Mr. Furntorr: There are a number of words to be horrebtede : 

The CuairMan: 'I do not want to take the time to correct obvious mis 
reportings. 

Mr. Furntort: They use the word “ co-lateral” for “ neutral.” It does 
make sense at. all. 


The CuarrMan: I do not think we should take up the time 7 the Commit 
with that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. In your evidence on Friday, Mr. Marlow, you traced for the Combats 
the history of the transatlantic shipping during the war, and the rate sched 
current at the time that the boats gradually began to filter back into priv 
hands, did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you explained the trend of freight rates from that time on—A. 
1919 to March, 1924. 
Q. It was in the beginning of 1919 that reductions, and frequent reducti 
were made, you explained, in the rates?—A. That is so. . . 
Q. Down to what date?—A. Down to March, 1924. 
Q. At the time that the ships were taken back into private ownersh 
was it generally expected that peace conditions, freight rates as well as ex 
would steadily and rapidly diminish?—A. We all had hopes that we woul 
back to pre-war times, but we did not realize it in the shipping world any 
than in any other of the world’s affairs. 
Q. And dealing particularly with shipping, what was the curve of fr 
rates and expenses?—A. They seemed to be gradual—there was, a gf 
[Mr. -W. T. sae i ; 
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ine in rates i ths end of 1923 and early in 1924, and from 1922 contrary 
r expectations, expenses commenced to go upward. 
Q. And what was the result of that? During that time freights had all 
been going down?—A. Freights had been declining. 
wy: ‘And what was the result of that? 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q What was the reason for that first, and then the result afterwards?— 
A ‘The reason for what, General? 

hye Q. For ‘the increase in 1922? Was it the expenses?—A. Yes, general 
expenses; principally wages. 


ly the Chairman: 


—_ Q. Are you talking about the diminution of freights or abae the increase 
in cost?—A. I am speaking of the turn upward that expenses took in 1922. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


1 ALG. And-in what condition did you find yourself in the spring of 1924, 
eviewing the 1923 operations?—A. In the spring of 1924, we were confronted 
ith the operations of 1923, which showed losses. And it was evident that we 
were to be confronted with increases again in 1924 in longshoremen’s wages on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in the wages of crews on the ships. 

_._ Q. And what course was adopted to meet the situation?—A. We decided 
hat we would try to get a horizontal advance of 25 per cent in the rates, 
effective March 1st, 1924. 

~ Q. You spoke of these advances to longshoremen, and others. Were they 
Pianees demanded at the beginning of the season of 1924 In May, 1924, at 
‘ontreal. 


_ Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: In May, 1924, was the increase? 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, they were negotiating for it. 


: By Mr. M. ontgomery, K.C.: 

- Q. You have explained already that the curve of the expenses had been 
ards from 1922?—A. From 1922, yes. 

Q. You spoke of a, generally speaking, horizontal advance in rates that 
endeavoured to obtain. Will you explain that a little more fully, please?— 
A. We took the general commodity list and endeavoured to make a 25 per cent 
k ence. That list, however, did not include grain, flour, nor, I think, lumber. 


ee Mr. McKay: 


Q. “Why?—A. We had no fixed rates at that time on those commodities, — 
ept lumber. 
4 


i By Sir Henry Drayton: 

ae Did it include cattle?—A. No, the Pouterence had no rate on cattle 
either. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. When you speak of this vented advance, you are only dealing with 
ference commodities, and not what has been referred to as open commodities? 
.. That is right. . 
Q. I am asked what that is. “ What has been referred to as open” I said. 

all know what is meant. While we are at it, I ask you the question, I do 
ot know whether you are able to answer it, can you give us any idea as far as 
the Canadian Pacific lines are concerned, what proportion of the bulk of your 
freight is represented by grain and flour?—A. My recollection is that it is 


d sixty per cent. Between sixty and seventy per cent. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. So that any increases you could bring into effect would range 0 

the thirty or a per cent which remained?—A. Yes, which we call i 
merchandise ” “package cargo.” 
Q. esiag ee that portion of it, did the advance remain a fanaa 

one exactly, or were there adjustments?—A. No. Complaints were received f 
various shippers and shippers’ Conferences and organizations, and we ga 
attention to them and finally reduced many of the rates again where. we ne 
‘they would be a deterrent to thesmarketing of the goods. 
Q. I suppose this will appear more upon the accounting end, : 

can you say, generally speaking, the advance that you made was more than 
sufficient to take care of the increased expense?—A. As you say, it is a ques- 
tion of accounting, but I know in a general way that it did not help us out 
to any great extent in our increased expenses. 
Q. All I wanted to get was whether the advance was more than sufficient 

to take care of the unfavourable condition of your operating expenses?—A,_ 
It did not take care of that. 
Q. Now, before dealing in detail with the question of rates, I think 
would be helpful to the Committee if you gave them a picture from a geogra 
phical point of view of the ocean freight situation, dealing particularly wit 
_ the territory covered by the North: Atlantic U. K. Conference?—A. In the 
winter season practically all territory west of Montreal in Canada is com- 
petitive for the Canadian as well as the United States North Atlantic Ports. 
In the summer time the line is somewhat west of that. For instance,. as is 
well known, the Wabash and the Michigan Central operate lines in South-. 
western Ontario and they maintain the same basis of inland rates to New 
York as to Montreal in the summer time. That is a thickly populated di 
trict and there are many goods originate there for export. So that, broad 
speaking, in Canada we are really working in common territory, both 1 
Canada and the United States, with the United States port lines. 
Q. You speak of the “United States port lines;” to what do you refer?—A. 

I mean the lines running from the United States ports. So far as the Custom 
boundary is concerned, it is not there in respect to exports, because of th 
bonding privileges which exist. as between the two countries. 
Q. Then, does the boundary line which exists for so many purpo } 
between the two countries, exist to anything like’ the same extent in ocean 
shipping?—A. No, it does not, for the reason I have already explained, th 
the bonding privileges overcome that. 
Q. Just as an illustration of that in dealing with your own particular line, 
could you give us any idea of how much of your freight originates from Unit 
States territory—the freight which you take out from your Canadian port: 
—A. We took some figures out last year for our. own steamship lines, and 3 
per cent, including grain, originated in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, for the season of 1924?—A. For the season of 1924; Gate 

Pacific Steamships, only. 
Q. Was that just for the port of Montreal? I suppose you go to Portlan 

in the winter?—A. No; we go to West St. John in the winter. f 

Q. The shipping season is for Montreal—?—A. For the entire year. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ve 

Q. Which would include your operations from Montreal in the summer, 
and West St. John in the winter?—-A. That is right. ‘ 

The CHarRMAN: The C.P. R. handled from Canadian ports 38 ne cent of 


American products. 
{Mr. W. T.- Marlow.] 
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eo 


0) KC.: _ Tneluding grain. 


mships did. 
CuamMan: That is what I meant. 

he Witness: You said the railroad. 

\ r. _Montcomnny, K.C.: Perhaps it is more correct to put it this way: 


ba OL _paae. grain, ould you \ give us any figures?—A. Excluding grain 
- about 20 per cent. . 


ley Mr. Shaw: 


Q What percentage of the North Atlantic traffic does the C.P.R. handle? 
We have never had any consolidated figures, from which we could work 


re iucmnataly? Give us a rough estimate?—A. I would say between 

e-fifth and one-quarter. Are you speaking of Canadian traffic or of the 
re traffic— 

Q. I would like to know both, if you can tell me?—A. I was poem 
> particularly of the Canadian traffic. I have not the slightest idea 

we handle. If you take into consideration the United States port lines. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K. op 
Q. I suppose in the same way that a certain amount of Ganadian freight 
ia American ports?—A. Yes, but I do not think they handle the same 
pu a our products as we do of theirs, except, probably, in respect to 


2 coin K.C.: I do not think you had better spread that too 
upon. the record. eS, 
. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, 4. Be ate 
Q. The grain question has already been pretty fully discussed—and the 
stor it?—A:-The grain question has been gone into, I think, very fully. 
r. MonteoMery, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft suggests that we had better not 
1p hasize the percentage of the tonnage going through the Canadian ports— 
ne: fan tonnage. 

he CuHamMan: Would you think it wise to strike that out of the record—. 
ose they know where our business goes. 


Symineron, K.C.: I ake seems to be discussing it except my 
friend. : 


“s aS Ry Mr. M: DAS, FG. : 

‘ Gs. I think, in your evidence on Friday, when we were commencing to take 
up rates you described to the Committee, did you not, the meaning of the terms 
erning which Mr. Symington was inquiring, “Neutral rates,” “Parity rates,” 
‘jation rates,” “Emergency rates,” and “Control rates?”— "A That was all 
id Neg the report I read after I had made my visit to Washington in 
20, which I understand is incorported in the evidence. 


Mr. Moxtcosteny, Ki a I do not know whether it is or not. I have not 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


i 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-_Q. While we are on this question of emergency rates, I wotild be 
if you would assist the Committee with any explanation that you can give 
their reasons and functioning?—A. The emergency rates were first a practi 
of the Gulf Conference before the joint arrangement. They were establis 
to enable the line to quote, for a short period, rates which were necess 
to fill up distress room, or meet the outside competition against the establish 
lines. When the emergency was over, the tariff rates were restored. wal 

Q. My learned friend will no doubt be anxious to question you concernin 
a gentleman called Reardon-Smith,—I think his name was, was it not 
A. Yes, Sir William Reardon-Smith. \ 


Mr. SyMINncToN, K.C.: They were quite a thorn in the flesh for some time 
were they not? i 
The CHatrMaN: These knights go to redressing of human wrongs. in 
steamship business now. 


/ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. To get down to something more pertinent to the question— 


he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Shaw asks what a distress rate is; perhaps the witn 
would explain. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Would you explain what a distress rate is?—A. In shipping, a distr 
is known as when the steamer is about to go on the berth, and finds 
has not booked the cargo at the rate asked for that she requires. Then s 
makes special rates to make up the cargo lacking. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. She takes it cheaper than the ordinary rates?—A. Cheaper thu the 
ordinary rates. 

And the condition of mind of the owner gave the name to the rate?— 

me Thats your interpretation, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Marlow, the first part of your definition of an “ emergency ate a 
is the same thing?—A. Yes, but I am not through with that. I was interrupted 
there. >, 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. Does that happen very often?—A. Very often. It happens more re often 
in the Gulf, where it was first originated, than it does in the North Atlantic. 
Q. Does that not conflict with the Entente you have in the countries ?— 
A. It is the arrangement of the Conference. 
Q. But what is the control over that?—A. The control is that these 
emergency rates are submitted by telegraph by the members by whom they a 
proposed, from time to time. 
Q. They have to submit the rate by telegraph?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is no distress rate passed at the eleventh hour—at the very last 
moment?—A. As applicable in the North Atlantic it applies more particula 
to grain, and I will come to the explanation afterwards as to how we ta 
care of it with respect to grain. 


Mr. Durr: They put the flag at half-mast in the rigging. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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on an Symington, Sl Ca. 
- Q. Are there any distress rates in the North Atlantic excepting on grain?— 
: None that I know of. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q Is that all you have to say about the emergency or distress rates, 
be cause, if it is, | want to ask you about contract rates?—A. I want to proceed 
there. I finished explaining what was the practice in the Gulf. At the 
"meeting held in Atlanta between the Gulf, South Atlantic, and North Atlantic, 
in February, 1921, this emergency-rate arrangement was put into effect as 
- between the several Conference districts. That is to say, one district would 
require to make an emergency rate, and would notify the other districts, with 
the reasons, and that rate would remain in effect for quoting for a ten- day 
period; and understood to be withdrawn when the 10 days expired. 
Q. Now, what about contract rates to which reference has been made?— 
_ A. This was a plan originated by the Conference to endeavour to secure the 
patronage of shippers to Conference lines, largely for the period of a year. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: . 

_ Q. Were these contracts made by the Conference or by each Company ?— 
A The contracts were made by the Conference with the shipper, or a freight 
group of shippers, but were open to all other shippers, large and small alike, 
and the shipper had the privilege of a contract to use any Conference line. 


The Cuamman: That is the object of the contract, Mr. Montgomery, 
king what the contract provided for. 


_ ‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Would that not be more or less self-explained? 
The Cuartrman: No, it is not quite as clear to me. He said the object 


Conference lines. I wanted to know just what the contract was, wheiee it 
was to give them a rebate, or a special rate, or what it was. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, y shi 

-.  Q. You might answer that question, Mr. Marlow?—A. They got a special 
rate below the list rate in return for their continued patronage of the Con- 
erence lines. 

_ Q. And that was open to all shippers, large or small?—A. It was open 
to all shippers large or small, who would engage to use the Conference lines for 
he period designated. 

ae). So he there would be no discrimination as between large and small 


ey is Sir Eugene Fiset: 
 Q. That is rather different from what we have had heretofore. I think 


“we were under the impression that those contracting rates were made between 
the companies and the shippers. Now you say the contracts were not made 


y of the companies within the Conference? They are two altogether different 


Mr. Montcomery: I am afraid my memory is not good enough to enable 
to say just what Col. Gear did say. I suppose the notes are here. 


ee By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

- Q. I think it was done both ways?—A. Yes. In one instance I found 
t the Secretary of the Conference could sign, and in another the individual 
e could sign. 
- [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


of the contract was to attract shippers to the lines; they were applicable to all 


at way. Didn't Colonel Gear say that the contracting rates were open to. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Perhaps you would help us in that, Mr. Marlow?—A. To my seen 
tion, under any of these contracts the rates would be open to the shipper. 
1S, the shipper would be open to use any Conference line. There were « 
I think both in our case and the Canadian Government Merchant Ma 
where we put in a basis of that kind, to enable the Canadian shipper to mar 
his goods in Britain in competition with some shipper in the United States o 
similar contract, and in that case as the business was small it may have b 
an individual contract. e 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Between the individual line and the individual shipper?—A. Ye 
There was not enough to go around. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: But that eliminates all competition as between. th 
different lines, while we have been left with the impression that there was cor 
petition within the same lines in the same Conference. 4 : 


Mr. Monrecomery, K.C.: The keen competition that was referred to 
the keen competition for the business, but the whole idea of the Conference is, 
subject to the exceptions that have been mentioned, to accomplish stability of 
rates, but the competition is exceedingly keen as between the lines, to get, the 
traffic. That is my understanding of it. tee 


Sir Eveens Fiser: It is hard to understand the competition ‘between th 
lines forming part of the same Conference. 


By, Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. It has been suggested, Mr. Marlow, that the pelea of the competi 
tion might have been in some way diminished by the fact that the rates hav 
been agreed upon; what would you say, as a traffic man, as to that?—A. 
would say that the keenness of the competition was not diminished by reaso 
of the uniformity of rates. Speaking for my own company, I know that I 
ae by my management to explain why I do not get a fair share of th 
traffic 

By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


Q. But whom do you compete with, is it with the Conference, or is it wit 
the shippers?—A. It is with the members of the pang ve 


Sir Eucene Fiser: That is what I thought. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. How do you explain it; if you do not get a fair share of the shippin, 
contracts, how do you explain jt?2A. It means that our organization has — 
been alive to what is required of them; our soliciting Agents have not been a 
the shippers hard enough, or we have not seen. them often enough. — ; 

Q. But on what ground are you fighting the other lines?—A. Through ser 
vice and representations that we can handle their traffic better. 

Q. Do you not think the competition would be much closer and much mor 
active if you were, competing as to rates alsa?—A. Yes, I think that would ad 
to the keenness of the competition. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You might even have a rate war. 


By Mr. Duff: 3 a 
Q. You would get more business if vour rate was lower than the oth 
lines?—A. There would be a rate war, and the result would be the survi 


of the fittest. 
tMr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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oe t 
uld- you get more business if your rates were lower?—A. We 


That do you mean by saying that you would for a time?—A. I mean 
rould Beet more peau for a time, but they would meet us or go below 


i By Mr. Montgomery, we a, 
-Q. That has been seen before?—A. We would only secure the traffic insofar 
our rate was lower than the other lines. 
_Q. If you tried to persist and met one cut with another cut, the prea: 
d go on ad infinitum?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. Until either one or the other of you would get sick of it?—A. That is 
f° ? 
ay “And the public would pay for it afterwards? 
and the public would pay ue it afterwards?—A. I would not like to 


Mr. SYMINGTON, KC: That is one point we can agree upon, Mr. Mont- 
nery, the public pays. 

Mr. Rryrret: That seems to be the Peel Baas Sometimes they try to 
he public pay too much, and it does not succeed, and they pay again, 
ether they are paying to- day or not. 


ITNEss: I think it is only fair to state to the Committee that very fre- 
and in many businesses the rate of freight is a small factor in the 
nsaction. We have had it said by shippers time and again: “I do not care 
at your rate 1s, so long as I know my competitor is paying the same rate; 

_ I want to know is, am I reaching the foreign market on the same basis as 
He is not so keen after the low rate: 


r. Rinrret: I wish each delegation would speak the same language, 
hey come before the Government. 


Witness: You do not hear from all the parties; you only hear from those 
} want to complain. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I assume we will hear from them all; they have 
fine chance to come ‘forward, if they have any complaint to make. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: A lot of them have been scared off. I could give 
he names of lots of them. > 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 


Now, a reference was made to the initiative rates! will you kindiy 
n that, or the initiation;\ I think it originated with the Gulf Conference, 
not?—A. Yes. The term initiative originated, so far as our use of it 
anne after the joint arrangement between the Gulf, the South Atlantic 
North Atlantic Conferences. As I explained there were certain com- 
ss on which the Gulf had the right to initiate the rate, that is to say, 
made the rate and notified us, the other two Conferences, "that they made 
ate; likewise the North Atlantic made a rate and notified the other two 
erences that that was the rate. 
: ann And inside the North Atlantic Conference itself, I think, reference 
s made to certain commodities in which the Canadians alone had the power 
pete or promulgate a rate, without any consultation with the others? 
_There were four commodities on which we had the right to make the rates 
ify the Conferences that we had made them; those were Asbestos, Nickel, 
odpulp, and Deals. They were not, in the strict sense in which we use the 
nitiative in the Conference, Canadian initiative, they were commodities 
hich the Canadian lines had the right to make 'the rates, because they 
sentially Canadian products. 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. And it was and is merely a question there of your notifying th 
of the rate you have or had made?—A. Yes. We ususally made it effe 
a day or two ahead, so that we would not take advantage of it goin 
effect before they knew it was in effect. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And it was their duty to follow that rate?—A. They had to follow hi 
rate. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Apart from that, as against the other lines, you had to put out a rate; 
have the Canadian members of the Conference taken any considerable pa 
in the initiation of changes in the rates?7—A. We have always taken a ve 
active part. It is natural that the Canadian lines, and particularly the Can- 
adian Pacific, and, when they were with us, the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, who. are essentially Canadian lines—we have no services from any 
United States ports—that the Canadian lines should be very jealous of ha 
their rates in respect of the Canadian traffic interfered with, and for th 
reason we were always keen to get what we thought were reasonable rates for 
Canadian trade. We frequently proposed reductions, and frequently they we 
granted. There were times when the commodity might be one that was perha 
produced more largely in the United States than in Canada, and they migh 
say “here we are getting the conference rates without any trouble, the shippe 
are Satisfied with them.” In that case we would not perhaps press our poin 
There were many other cases where the rates we proposed were readily adeeniG 
to. 

Q. In fairness, what have you found the attitude of the North Atlant 
Conference to be in respect of rate changes and rate reductions suggested b 
the Canadian members of the Conference?—A. I have found them very co 
siderate at all times and willing to listen to our proposals. 

Q. What I want to get at is, is there in any sense, or have you felt an 
spirit of domination by the American interests or the ’ American members 
that Conference as against Canadian shippers?—A. No, we have never foun 
that; we have always found them acting in a very fair spirit. ; 

Q. Serving as you do the same territory geographically, as you expan 
few minutes ago, have you found any difference made on account of the beundar 
line in proposals coming from members on one side or the other side of th 
boundary in reference to reductions in rates or changes in rates?—A. We hav 
never found that distinction. When we think of packing house products, w 
think for instance of packing house products manufactured in Canada and i 
the United States both, and I do not think for the purpose suggested th 
whatever is manufactured in the United States is thought of in that way 
_ that whatever is manufactured in Canada is thought of in that way. We ar 
dealing with the commodity in the abstract, believing that it is from a comm 
territory and origin. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: It is said that it is initiated by the other members 
the Conference. You have four commodities upon which you initiate rate 
and that nobody else could initiate rates on them. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:I hope the witness explained it to you fully 
don’t think I understood it in that way. 


Wirness: I hope I have not left the Committee with that impression. 
The Cuairman: Tell us what the real situation is. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. It has been suggested by Sir Eugene Fiset that the Canaan have ihe e 
right to initiate rates in respect of four commodities which you have mentio ‘ 
{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] sae 


i ae 
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he Uni ed States members of the Conference have a similar right, 
rary right to initiate in respect of all commodities. 


i ir EUGENE Fiserv: I said on four. On some of the remaining commodities 
ust have the same right as the others. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: We misunderstood each other. 


-~Wrrness: I do not understand the United States lines claim the right to 
tiate on any commodity; on the other hand, naturally when they commence 
to tell about a product of the Southern States we take very little interest in 
what they do or say; they do not interest us. But they do not insist on the right 
making a rate on cotton without consulting us. 
Q. So that Canada enjoys an exceptional advantage in respect to those four 
 commodities?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of the remaining members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference, 
ave the American members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference the same 
Baie you have in respect to any commodities whatsoever?—A. They have. 
Q. I say have the American members of the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 
erence the same initiative you have in respect to asbestos? 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. Lumber? ; 


\ l 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You have told us that the Canadian members of the Conference have 
the initiative or the exclusive right of putting out a freight rate in respect of the 
our commodities which you have enumerated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the American members of the Conference a similar right in 
respect to any particular commodity?—A. Not that I am aware of. 


eee Mr: Monteomery, K.C.: Does that answer it, Sir Eugene? 


Sir Eucene Fiser: It answers it but is not comprehensive. I cannot 
ine it possibly ‘exists. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If it does not I am sure Mr. Symington will 
ing it to your attention. 

Q. Did you say the Canadians had the exclusive right to make rates on 
these four commodities?—A. Siniply when the Conference decides what the 
rate will be. They have no right to protest because they have given us the 
ght to make a rate. We do not consult them, we only tell them what we have 


By Hon. Mr. M Ne 

_ Q. What commodities were you referring to when you said “we frequently 
demanded lower rates and were refused”.—A. Did I say “Refused”? 
is a It practically amounted to that. You said we frequently requested 
lower rates and the Conference refused it. What commodities had you in 
nd then?—A. Oh, it may be anything; furniture. 


hey had been refused?—-A. No. I do not like those terms. We had frequently 
proposed rates and the Conference, for reasons, had declined to make the 
ction. 

Q. What commodities would they be proposed on?—A. I have in mind 
ne, soap. It is largely shipped out of the United States, perhaps by the 
same factory as it is shipped from in Canada. Take the Palmolive Company, 
‘ho ile factory 1 in Milwaukee and one in Toronto. 


_ By the Chairman: 
. You asked for a lower rate on soap and they wanted to have it main- 
d?—A, Yes. 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


 Q. But it was a fact that you had frequently demanded eae rates and 
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» :« 
a! 


By Mr. Montgomery, Ke: 


Q. The large bulk of the commodity originating in United States te 
—A. That is it. 
Q. How would the ordinarily originate? Would the freight traffi 
be canvassing‘the Palm Olive fellow or a soap branch?—A. The members 
of the Conference is largely made up of the freight managers. It is mad: 
of the freight managers and their first duty is to try and get a volum 
business for the line they represent. They are naturally interested in cultiv. 
and retaining the good will of the trade and in that way come across 
kinds of ideas as to just what the trade is and what conditions are, what 
think this rate should be and so on. : 
Q. What do they do when they come to the conclusion that from t 
point of view, or the customer’s point of view a change should be conside 
—A. They usually make application to us. ] 
Q. That is to say the shipper or you particular canvasser—I would. 
to get a picture of it—it is in course of discussion that it is developed that 1 
rate is too high and it will make a reference to the Conference that the rate 
too high to develop the trade and it is necessary to make a reduction? 
Yes. ; y 
Q. You are living in this atmosphere and you are thoroughly fami 
with it. Can you tell us how these things come about in practice?—-A. In 0 
cases we will get letters from shippers. In other cases the shippers’ confere 
or associations will take the matter up. 
Q. Before you leave that, what would you say as to the bulk of 
freights? Do you deal with individual shippers or are those shippers in 
represented by associations or conferences?—A. The bulk of the shippers 
represented by associations or are in associations or conferences, whichever y: 
like to call them. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not combines. : 
Mr. Symrineton, K,C.: Conferences do not fix any rates. © 


Sir Evcene Fiser: That word is taboo. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have these associations their ‘traffic men, traffic bureaus and so on? 
A. They have traffic bureaus and so on and naturally the business of the 
traffic men is to keep in touch with freight conditions and keep abreast of tl 
times, rates of freight and so on. A 

Q. If a freight rate gets out of line for any reason are you long in heari g 
of it?—A. I should say we promptly hear of it and it usually comes with 


vigor. 
By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Do you effect a remedy? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I want to get just what the machinery is. When a suggestion is m 
by either one of your canvassers or by a complaint received by a shippe 
by the traffic bureau of one of these associations, how is it, in practice, hand 
—A. Well, if it is addressed to the lines we will discuss and we will take. in 
Canada here, it is discussed by our Committee and we send a proposal to th 
Conference in New York for reduction if we think the a should 
made. 

Q. When did the Canadian Liner Committee originate?—A. ih Septem 
1918. 

Q. What is its purpose and function?—A. Originally it was formed to t 
care of the handling expeditiously and with facility of the movements 0 

[Mr. W.. T. Marlow.] q 


a ties these i opiats came up for discussion A. Before I leave 
vant to be sure of the date there because I cannot carry them all in my 
hink it was September or November, 1918. 


; aes tos: 1 He Coranitigs was formed in 1918 ee they 
joned with the British Ministry of Shipping. 


The CHaIRMAN: Go ahead. 


‘By Mr. Mur aciieri, A Og / 


Joes your Liner Committee meet with the shippers’ bodies or discuss 
rate changes with them?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


th order to make it Se plain let me ask him if this committee 

administrative body of the Canadian or Northern part of the United 
ngdom Conference? That is what I would like to know.—A. That is the 
mi istrative peey of the United Kingdom North Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. ORyruinatat, FG Oflee 
In Canadian matters?—A. I do not know that I should call it adninie 


, General, but it is a committee of the Canadian Interests in the United 
m Conference. 


By Mt. Montgomery, KG, 


ow, supposing the question of revision of the rate came up with any- 
these. shippers’ associations, produce associations or boards of trade and 
, what usually occurs?7—A. We usually have a meeting and listen to 
y say, patiently, and in many cases argue with them on points they 
nd then we discuss the thing ‘amongst ourselves afterwards and if it 
mes a question that should properly belong to the Conference and we 
ve there should be a good case, we advocate it in the Conference. 

Q. Illustrate that. You might. mention some of the associations. 


By He i anaes 


before you go on, supposing you do not think that the shipper 
case do you take that up with the conference or do you make the 
ourselyes?—A. Well, in some cases if we do not think they have a 
we do not take it up with the Conference. 

a, ee Trial Eaure and the court of appeal, I suppose? 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Are these traffic managers and traffic bureaus ‘fully alive to 
tions of rate?—A. I think they are. Most of them employ traffic exp 
keep abreast of these things. 

Q. Do you have an opportunity of fixing or retaining many rates with 
discussion of some kind with the different shippers represented ?—A. Wel 
rate change, except such as I mentioned, which occurred in 1924, March 1! 
is usually made after some correspondence or discussion with the ship 
concerned. Lae 

Q. Will you mention some of the shipping bodies that ae Cauae an 
Committee has, for instance, conferred with?—A. We have conferred with the 
Nova Scotia Apple Shippers Association, with the lumbermen in Montreal, wit! 
the corn exchange, with the Canadian National Millers Association, wit th 
produce associations, that is, cheese, butter and egg men and we have 
correspondence, through ne Canadian Manufacturers Association, ec ce 
. rates. 
~ Q. Is it found to be-a convenient way of discussing this ccuiell of ra 
'-as between your body and their body?—A. Yes, we have found it a 
convenient way. Very frequently also, I might mention that when we de 
get the shippers all together in their Conference and our Conference, we fi 
very ‘often they are not altogether unanimous amongst themselves. We - 
one individual shipper in a trade will want one thing not wanted by an 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They differ from the Conference in that, that 
do not always agree. I should think that would be to the advantage 0. 
Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I suppose there are differences at times as between members of 
Conference?—A. Yes, there are. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. But they always agree?—A. No, we do not always agree; “we are hum 
Q. I thought your decision was always unanimous. \ 
Mr. SyminerTon, KC.; It has to be. 


) " 
\ i 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Does that procedure apply also to contract rates as well as emer, 
rates?—A. I do not quite understand how they have application to the 
we are illustrating here. ut 

Q. At the present time you say you consult with shippers in ipa te 
fixing of rates on certain commodities we have named.—A. As regards contr 
rates we must of course, consult with the shipper with whom we are cont: 
ang, The contract comes about by reason of an agreement with the shi 
or group of shippers. . 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. How do you come to the conclusion as to which of them hae a 
case, take for instance the shippers of fruit in Nova Scotia?—A. Might i 
that question repeated? 

Q. How do you decide whether they have a good case or not; how d 
come to the conclusion as to which has a good case? For instance, take the 
fruit ae ir Nova Scotia, or the manufacturers—A. When I was ee g 


l { \ 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 


ake ‘cama ome 


i 


se in Sow: in the way of movement, we think the rate Raiee 
-maintained where it is. In other cases they make representations 
we believe are good, requiring a reduction in the rate. 

. Would the prices on the Old Country market have anything to do with 
.. Most: decidedly it is a factor. 

. The competition on the Old Country market, for instance ?—A. Yes, 
is a decided factor. 


: Eater 5 Nh described to us oe these matters are handled when they 
rigi ate at this end. You make your representation then to the Conference 
ary?—A. Yes. We do it through the Secretary, but that is simply a 


Q. “A sort of clearing house?—-A. Through which the work is done. To 
w the process through, in the ordinary course it goes to a rate committee. 
; rate committee is composed of several members of the Conference. Their 
to examine into each case, on the basis of the factors that I mentioned 
other day. They have a good deal of practice at this and therefore are 
conversant with values of goods and competition and so on. They, in 
ake a recommendation, or ‘send it to the Conference for discussion, and 
ch item is gone over in the Conference at these monthly meetings, prin- 
y, a decision is made as to what rate will be fixed. 

Ag: see my learned friend busy with his pencil. Has the rate committee 
ower to fix a rate?—A. The rate committee has absolutely no power to 
tes. of 
. Or to turn down any suggestion you may make?—A. No, they eae 
own anything. If they overlook it, even, we can bring it up in Conference. 
is nothing to preclude that. 
iO. It has been suggested that none cf the Canadian representatives are 
es rate committee. Can you tell us wy that is?--A. Simply because it 


ae there over this sort of thing. 
And you yourself have discussed this thing with your liner committee 
al of hen, May I finish that answer. There are occasions, I remember 


f ‘New are the decisions to make reductions or increases or changes of 

any fen necessarily made in the Conference meetings themselves?—A. ae 
; en. j 

. Are they necessarily made at Conference meetings?—A. I do not ae 

; question, Mr. Montgomery. 

_Q. Are they i in practice made otherwise than at a formal Conference meet- 
A. Yes, frequently we make rates by exchange of correspondence, tele- 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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grams and so forth. We do not always Laine our rate changes to 
- meetings. 
Q. How would that be handled, just to get a picture of the white w 
of the thing?—A. If a case should arise in Canada, I might probabl: 
graph Secretary Morse and ask him to take it up with the United States li 
and get a prompt answer. 


By the Chairman: i 


Q. When you say “the United States lines” you mean in the U.K. Con 
ence?—A. The port lines, the lines in the Conference operating from Ur 
States ports. Or in turn, they might do the same. For the sake of conveni 
the Canadian lines have ‘appointed me as sort of intermediary between the 
ference and the Canadian Liner Committee. " 

Q. You are a sort of liaison officer?—A. A sort of liaison officer. 


a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. And if you received, for instance, a suggestion from the Amerie 
representatives that they felt a change should be made in a certain rate, 
would you do?—A. Take it up with our members promptly, and if we 
there were reasons why the reduction should not be made, or the request, what 
ever it might be, should not be granted, we would tell them so, otherwise ( 
would tell them we concurred. 

Q. I suppose—if you wired back that you concurred, what would cae 
—A. They would come back then and tell us the rate would become effective | 
such and such a date, with our concurrence, and that date would always be s 
ahead so that they would not have any undue advantage over us in respec 
the day of effectiveness. 

Q. Or so that no one shipper would have an advantage over another?— 
That is the object, really. 

Q. And does this lend itself to ready adjustments of the rates?—A. ‘Tt doe 
It is necessary that we have that elasticity in the making of rates. 

Q. Is that a feature which is particularly prominent in the shipping indu 
the necessity of frequent changes?—A. It is. 


By Hon, Mr, McMurray: 
Q. Are there minutes kept of these meetings?—-A. You mean of the i a 
meetings? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, they have all hha filed. ; 
Q. Or these meetings you are speaking of?—A. The minutes of th 
Freight Conference have been filed. pe 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. The minutes of the committee——A. The minutes of the Canadian Line 
Committee have also been filed. , Aim 
Q. And do you also keep minutes of the meetings between shippers 
members of the committee?—A. No. On special occasions—for instance, I kno 
the Secretary of the Produce Association, when he would be present he wi 
take the minutes. It would not be ourselves. We usually meet them in 
Board of Trade or somewhere else, so that they cannot say they are ae 
into the lions’ den, I suppose. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You meet them on neutral ground, then?—A. va net ee 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


iit ¥ ‘ f y a 


I “Conierence or the weekly liner committee is concerned, or any- 
that sort?—A. I do not know of any secrecy. It is a well- known thing 
viral that the organization exists. 

nd ae deal aoe with the liner committee?—A. They deal directly 


1 en's Nabndiation, for eda take the Canadian Packers, and the 
an Institute of Meat Packers; the Nova Scotia Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
n, and there is another one I was thinking of—but there are various associa- 
ns of shippers, or I suppose you might even call them conferences also. 
think it gue unusual to confer with us. It is the most natural thing 


But nes are kept by somebody ?—A. Sometimes they are and sometimes 
oe are ee 


s it usual 2 have tess shippers separately or do they have them 
°—A. We frequently meet them collectively through their associations. 
Collective associations?—A. Yes. For instance, in the grain trade, the 
n xchange; the flour trade, the Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
so Lore 

. You meet them all together?—A. We meet them all together. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Take one of the larger associations, such 4s the Canadian Manufac- 
ers’ Association, which represents all manufacturers. Do you correspond 
_ with them?—A. We correspond directly with them. I have never. 
of our have a meeting with them, but I believe that would be impracti- 
‘because their membership extends from one end of the country to the © 


are Giarke private and ‘confidential, and that particularly your agree- 
, where there are agreements, lay emphasis upon the fact that proceedings 
conferences are to be treated confidentially. Can you tell us any of the 
ms why it is necessary that proceedings of the meetings, your meetings or 
ferences, should be treated confidentially?—A. I do not know any other 
asons than exist for the Lumbermen’s Association, or the Apple Shippers’ 


But you do not belong to them?—A. They do not publish their proceed- 
ler, and there is nothing sinister about it. There is no question that 
changes and different things that take place within the Conference might 
constru ed ante differently from what is meant if they were put out. 

; ; [Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Supposing Line A— 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. I do not see aby ee should be made public.—A. That is our Jone bh 
do not see why they should be made public, either, but we want to bring 
Mr. Duff, that we are not doing anything we are ashamed of, or afraid ) 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In this particular case, if I might mention i 
are In a most peculiar position. I am not complaining, because we have 
protested at all, but as a matter of fact I do not know of any other proceeed: 
where the other side could demand that all your minutes and all your co 
spondence’ be placed right in their hands to go over. A criminal procee 
with a search warrant, is the only time I have ever heard of that being d 
I do not know of any association or body of men who would willingly thr 
all their minutes and files of correspondence into the hands of their adversarie 
and it would indeed be surprising if considerable comfort to the enemy could n 
be found in something there. 


“Mr. Durr: I do not admit that we should not have all that; what I 
is that between the Conference, or the steamship companies, there is no reason 
why that should be made public, but I do say that in an investigation. of tl 
sort we are certainly entitled to all the evidence and all the minutes. 


Sir Evcenn Fiser: In other words, we are not here “on the other side. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: But my learned friend is here on the other i 
Mr. SuHaw: And this has become a public matter. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have looked at the records of several of ¢ 
enquiries, and I do not remember of one where the minutes and corresp 
ence have all been thrown in. We have not complained, and I am not complain: 
ing now, except that I will not be very much surprised if my learned friend 
does not spend a considerable time with the minutes and correspondence, and I [ 
cannot imagine any body of minutes or any file of correspondence, that you 
into your possession or go through that you do not find something to cavi at. 


’ The CuarmMan: This is really ‘not of great importance, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, but two years ago wnen we had an enquiry or something of th 
nature, before a Special Committee of which I was Chairman, we had the 
greatest difficulty jn getting admissions of the fact that there were a 
minutes of a Liner Committee; but when we found there were ani we ask 
them to place them in our hands and they did so. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There were explanations that I ve made to 
Mr. Chairman. I do not wish to go into them all. 


The Cuamman: The point is that it is not altogether an unheard of p 
ceeding for people to be asked to put their minutes in the hands of a Pa ‘li 
mentary Committee. 

Mr. MonteoMery, K.C.: I have not much experience of Parliamen 
Committees. / | 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You will know better next time. / 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have been through the records of many an them 


and I do not know of any either in the Old Country or in the United Stat 
where that practice has been in use. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps that shows the greater confidence that we Me 


them in the Dominion of Canada. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ow dealing with one particular class of rates, namely the Grain 
s, will you tell us how they are handled whether there is any difference 
om former days and in the particular method?—A. In the Conference 
fixed the rates on grain up to December 1921. 
Why was it abandoned?—A. It was abandoned jbecause some of the 
thought they were not getting their share. Some of the New York Lines 


( ae has ipa’ suggested to us that there is a distinction between the 
in which the rates are fixed by the Conference in respect of Conference 
odities and are quoted, instead of being fixed in respect to grain. That 
tinction has not been made very clear. I would be glad if you will give-a little 
picture of just how grain is handled?—A. Well, grain is a commodity quite 
different from any other which we handle. “We have what is called a Grain 
uaa ee. They meet ‘every day on the Board of Trade Exchange floor. 
y «alk things over as Col. Gear described, as to the stocks, the markets, 
avast, etc., and they decide that they are going to ask a certain minimum 
rate. It is usually for quotation in the future. For instance we will take the 
month of February. In the month of February, perhaps they are talking about 
what the minimum rate will be for May. Now, they say, we will ask a minimum 
f hree shillings for May, for Montreal. That is three shillings per quarter, 
May for Montreal. Then the Canadian Pacific, as one of the lines, may think 
isa pretty good rate to book at in May; and if we can book grain at that 
s ae Per quarter rate in Eenaey, for May shipment, we will slit 


going to hold off a little while. Now that goes on from day to day. 
ie tus go Tight into May now. We come to the month of May, and some of the 


has dropped, we will say, to two shillings. They have got to take two 
sh ings to fill the space that they have not booked at the rate agreed far 1D). 
Ange. Or it may be the other way about. The rate may have gone to 
i a. In that case they have got the better of the man who thought, in 


. By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q Do you sometimes go below the minimum?—A. I am coming to that, 
McMurray. The minimum is only fixed for the day. 


4 By Sir Buperte Fiset: 

Q. Explain that again? You say the minimum is fixed only for the day? 
For*the day. 

Q. Notwithstanding that those rates are ae five or six months in advance?’ 
Yes. That is for quoting. For instance, we will say in February we will 
quot: for May, June, or July shipment, three shillings. That is the rate 
fix j in February as the minimum asking rate for those three months. 


By Mr. Duff: 


). Do you get that rate2—A. The minimum asking rate? 
Q. Do you get that at the time when it comes? You do not go below or 
that?—A. Oh yes. I will come to that. I was coming to the month of 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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of their requirements and by this time the rate has dropped, pro 
shillings or less. Then the line has got to go in, and fill up that spa 
lower rate. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What about the stuff you booked at 3 chile, That still r 
at 3 shillings. The supposition is that that grain has already been bou 
and sold based on a 8 shilling freight per quarter: 

Q. I understood from someone here that as far as the Conferences - 
were concerned, they all had the same rate on grain.—A. No, that is 
We will have steamers leaving in May which will iexe, grain at 
rates on them. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Do you make contracts for that with shippers?—A. Absotiee 
time. 
* Q. You get your minimum rates with certain shippers?—A. No, we ma 
a contract, if you will, for different days; 8,000 or 10,000 quarters at 3 shillin 
in May, for shipment either in the first half or on a specific steamer in M: 


By Mr. McKay: <a 
Q. What would make the great variation in rates in May?—A. ‘hie 

I have described, that gradually from day to day, what we thought was a 
prospect in February for May shipment, at 3 shillings, we may have to modi 
when May is reached, and come down to 2 shillings, 
Q. What is the cause of the ups and downs in rates?—A. The deman 

the foreign markets, and the movement in consequence. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. And the tramp offering?—A. Well the tramp really sets what 
always be a maximum rate. 

Q. For instance, you make a rate in February for May; a tramp steam 
may be engaged in the last. of April for May shipment and they may go b 
your rate. Consequently, in order to ‘fill up the balance of your space or 
space of other Conference steamers, you have to meet the tramp rate—A. That 
would be so, but it is very seldom that we decide on a minimum rate in Feb-— 
ruary that we think will be over the tramp. a 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Will the tramp go below your minimum rate that you fix?=A. mf tial 
can make any rate it likes. aoa 

Q. Does it actually?—A. Usually over our minimum rate. 

Q. It never goes below the minimum rate?—A. No, because we have wh 
is the possibility of the tramp rate in our minds when we decide the minimun 
asking rate. ; 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. The tramp service does not affect the liners nor the cargo steame 

the same extent that we have been led to understand?—A. Oh yes, it is 
great factor, because if you remove the tramp altogether, the liner rate might g 

up above what the tramp will quote. 4 


By Hon. Mr: McMurray: 


Q. The tramp makes the maximum?—A. Yes, and therefore, as 
the former witnesses has stated, it gets down to a purely economic reason. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] j 
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Rinfret: 
is. ly a controlling factor of the rates at the Conference now?— 
necessarily. That is only one factor, Mr. Rinfret. What really 
e rate down is, if we start in at 3 shillings—going back again to 
yruary—and we find ‘that. no movement comes out, it is natural that we will 
luce our asking rate until we find that the movement responds to the rate 
; ay nad The same as in any other transaction. 


Oye Av Mr Duff: 
If you have ade a definite contract for 3 shillings, you expect the 
iu keep that?—A. For that quantity. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. To clear that up, if on February 20th, you fix a rate of 3 shillings for 
st two weeks in May, any contract entered into by the Canadian Liner 
t be above or at that minimum?—A. For May shipment, yes. 

Q. On that day, and on the very next day, February 21st, you meet again, 
ou may raise May shipment to 3/1d?—A. Three and a penny, yes. 
The very next day, and any contracts entered into then by the liners 
iI at that rate?—A. Not the contract that is made the day before. 
i Oh no. I say oe contract rate eel you, meeting rags fix, whether 


b 


: iis Montgomery, Fie- 


‘And the grain is sold, in practice, on that rate whatever it may have: 
n?—A. That is so. 

Q. So that the seller of the grain at the point of origin, is not hs by 
oe made afterwards?—A. No. } 


By Sir Eugene sete 


2 ‘That means two-thirds of the shipments that the liners or boats can 
bly handle, the rate for it is fixed, and therefore it is only one third of the 
th cargo space to be allotted, that would be affected. Do I make myself 
ear?—A. I am afraid not, General. Do you refer to the quantity that goes 


, sir. You told us a moment ago that you fix a minimum rate at a 
cified date that may apply three months hence. When you have fixed that 
- the shipper is compelled to pay the price agreed upon for that date for 


o 
shipment that the ship can handle. Therefore, there is one-third left over, 
hat is subject to fixation?—A. No, General. I think when I used that term 
ed “might have”; they might have booked two-thirds and have one- 
left; they might not have booked anything. 


By Mr. Montgomery, TG. > 


). Does the shipper have to pay that rate? Supposing you have an asking. 
» on the 10th February for May shipments. Is the shipper compelled to 
y that rate or could he hold off until, say, to-morrow, and wait until you 
e down a bit?—A. He can hold off. If he thinks we are a bit too high, 
hold off. 

And if you do not find the grain coming out—A. Naturally there is a 
on, and down go our rates. 

Does it differ from the operations on the Grain Exchange or the Stock 
ange ?—A. Practically the same, except cael not so speculative. 

een [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


my _ ference, could another line go below you for that Ress No. 
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Mr. Durr: Just there, I am not clear about the different steamers i 
Conference— 


Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): Really there is no uniformity— 
The CHarrMANn: Mr. Duff first, and then Mr. Camber s. if you please. 


By Mr. Duff: : 

Q. Mr. Marlow, are all the steamers in the internet on a certain day 
expected to get the same rate, or can they go out and get a different rate 
Supposing you book two- thirds of a certain steamer sailing in May at thige 
shillings; on the 10th of May you have one-third of your cargo space to 
filled, and you go out on that day and offer a rate of 2/6d. Can any ott 
steamer on the same day offer to take it at two shillings, or do all the Co 
ference take the business at 2/6d?—A. If you take an actual experience suc 
as you mention and on the 10th of May—which was the day of sailing or 
few days before the sailing-date of the steamer—the Line found itself in tha 
position, it would say to the members, “I have this room in distress; I Wi 
have to go down to whatever is necessary to get the grain to fill that space”, . 
the Committee would say, “Go ahead”. 
Q. What would they do if they had the same space you had—or the sa 
space left?—A. They might say, if it, was around the same date, “We a 
reserve the right to go down to that basis for ours”, or one might say, “I do ,: 
not need to; I can fill up with other cargo”. 
Q. Would they go lower than you? If you had a rate on that day of 2/6d, 
would the Conference allow them to quote a lower rate than you to get their 
space filled, or would you all have the same rate?—A. No, if it was distres 
room, such as you mention, they would say, “Get your requirements; yo 
steamer is on the berth, and you have no time; make any rate you like: to ge 
your requirements.” ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


simply with the local Liner Committee in Montreal?—A. Yes. I 


By Mr Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Answering Mr. Duff’s question: Supposing you are the Line whose boat — 
was there and had quoted 2/6d, being the rate fixed in your morning Con- : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 
_ Q. Well, according to what you have just stated, there may : severa 
rates then on wheat in effect, say, during the first two weeks or ten days 
May by different steamers of the same line—several different _rates on wheat 
—A. That is so. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But not being quoted at the same time. ‘Let ‘us 
get that clear. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 
_ Q. Contracts made on different dates?—A. That is right. 
Q. But sailing on the same date?—A. That is right. 
Q. Then there is really no uniformity— —A. So far as the grain trade 
concerned, no. It is a fluctuating market up and down according to 


supply and demand. re 
{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ‘ - a wy 
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st before we leave that point; the fact that your ship is scheduled 
at a given point, and has its cargo partly completed—is that a factor, 
or does it constitute an anxiety for you to get cargo at a lower rate? Would it 
gause you any anxiety to quote a lower rate?—A. It causes us anxiety to get 
lower rate. 

Q. In practice, does that cour ok: That occurs, yes, in the way I 
just. spoken of. Supposing it is my own, and to- day I go to the Liner 
mittee and say, “I have a boat on the berth on Saturday and I still 
three loads to complete her; I cannot get it at the minimum rate to-day, 
two shillings; I have to go. down to 1/6d, or perhaps 1/3d,” ” and they will 
fy Go ahead.” 


\ 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


i. Is that a thing that comes up in these morning abaya = It 
comes up every morning. 
~ Q. Would you in practice get the rate at thd morning mceeiee fixing the 
te, and a distress occur during the day, or is it one of the things that come 
Dp regularly in ‘the morning meetings and help to make the quotation for 
he day?—A. The distress room does not help to make the quotation for the 
lay, but the question mi distress room would be discussed at the morning — 


rence steamers go out and make thee own bargains Gt a. lower dr a 
er rate?—A. They would not, excepting under the circumstances I have 
ained. — 

_ Q. In other words, there is an understanding between the different ship- 
wnhers that they must all accept the same rate on the same day?—A. There 
is a daily understanding as to what the asking rate will be. 

Q. And they cannot go below it or above it?—A. Except under ae 
mstances. 


— By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q They ean go above it?—-A. Oh, yes, they can go above it, and they 


Q. ‘So you would quote a minimum as your asking price for that day? 
. That is it. 

i: Q. And supposing Mr. shipper thought he would do a little better by 
iting, he would make his bid?—A. That is right. 

. So you have an asked price and a bid price?—A. Yes, that is true. 
Q. And if you listed them at night you would find it would be much 
same as any other exchange, excepting that it would be for only one 
ommodity ?—A. Exactly, 

Q. And if you could not get bidders, what would you do?—A. We would 
own in our rate. 

Q. And if the bids were coming in hot, you raise the asking price, is 
at‘it?—A. That is it. ; 

ing Now, to get the practice of the thing: is wheat which is being exported 
hat way largely sold in advance and the rate obtained, which is one of 
elements of the sale?—A. Yes, it is largely sold in advance. 

_Q. So that, for instance, if a man asked in February for May deliveries, 
oe get a rate ria A which would be one of the Sparen. which went 


[Mr. Ww. rT. Wiehe 
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Q. And whether the rate went up or down would not ae 
—A. That is so. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. The shipper might bid more if he got a low rate?—A. That is not 
the usual practice, Mr. “Symington. What really happens is that the broke 
has all his factors; he has the price of his grain at the Head of the I 
he has the carriage down; he has the insurance; he has all these item 
has the ocean rate; he has the certain price at Liverpool. It is a questi 
how far he would make the two meet, with the ocean rate as one of the 
in the chain—as to how far he could go in purchasing the grain at the 
board for delivery on a certain date in Liverpool, and he can come i 
the price paid in Liverpool for that grain. 
~  Q. Well, he should never make any losses at that rate?—A. Some at 
do; some shippers send over on consignment. ee 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. So it would be possible to speculate on the ocean freight rate comin, 
down, and make his contracts without having got his contract from the stea: 
ship firm?—A. It is very frequent that what is known as a shipper, 
man who actually sells the grain, goes short on space, the same as y 
short in the wheat market with the grain. 

Q. It is an element that can be speculated inasmuch, as any other? A 
Absolutely. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. He contracts for ‘his space?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ! 
Q. And makes his best guess as to the best time to pay it?—A. Yes. 
Q. And his success or failure will depend on how good a guesser he is? 
A. That is right. 
f 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have you any occasions where the shippers repudiate their contr 
—A. I have not known of a case where a grain shipper repudiated his contra 
He is also very exacting on his side. In other words, if we book for the-fi 
half-of-May shipment, and we fail to take out the grain, we are subject 
claim for his loss. : 

Q. And have you ever had such claims made?—A. Yes, we ee : 
but they are usually adjusted by some consideration in the rate of a fut 
shipment. We pay the losses, nevertheless, whether directly or indirectly. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Assuming that the grain is contracted for, and the space is bought in 
that way, does it make any difference to the shipper that there may be gr. 
carrying half-a-dozen rates on the same boat?—A. It makes no differen 
because he has made his transaction apparently complete before he books 
freight, except insofar as he may speculate. “s 

Q. And as to whether the rate goes up or goes down depends upon 
tonnage available and the freight offered in respect to grain—to the la 
supply and demand particularly?—A. Yes. When you say, “ tonnage offer 1 
—we speak of tonnage generally as ship tonnage. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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age demanding and \the freight offermmg. In other words, 
-day there were half-a-dozen ships without grain, they would 


his rate nade through brokers or direct with the steamship people? 
all ee through brokers, Mr. Duff. 


the ati. 
af ‘here is nothing there to regulate that in. the Conference?—A. No. We 
often in the unhappy position of having three or four sailings one week to 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Does the Conference or the Liner Committee restrict or curtail or fix 
way the number of ships which can come into the port of Montreal, 
say—the number of ships that a particular line can run on a particular 
route?—A. No; the number of steamers that a line will put into a particular 
rvice s of their own determination solely. 

Q. Supposing the Canadian Pacific wanted to add two boats; would they 
ve ask anybody about it?—A. No; they can add them at their will or 
ract them at their will. 


Q That. does not apply to Liners?—A. Yes, General. \ 
¢ Bi Mr. iets: Dat One ] 

Does that apply to liners?—A. Yes. We frequently—I would not say 
ently ’—but occasionally will find we have scheduled a steamer to sail 
he other side‘on a certain day, and make a voyage from this side in 
on a certain day, and the cargo offering is very poor, and we may cancel 


2. Then it is your own fault?—A. But the Canadian Pacific determines 
not the Conference. 


d are the rates charged by liners absolutely fixed on the quantity 
ain—not taking ey eon the passenger traffic? 


/ 


1e INES: ie is no difference as me ed the grain rate between. 
aiden oa cargo ships. 


/ 


on date of. -your ote fixed by the peo that these passenger 
ril ae The date of sailing? 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


requirements, but our service is largely a passenger service and, th 


of grain being sent over on consignment, by the owner on this side. 


over there for delivery. The transaction is complete before the grain lea 


-regulated by the market in England and the market requirements over th 


\ 
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Q. Yes?—A. In our service they are fixed by both passenger an 


we cater— 

Sir Eucene Fiser: It is understood in this Committee that the 
consideration in fixing the date of sailing, as far as passenger liners are ¢ 
cerned, was the amount of space which they had—that fixed their sailin 
that the passenger traffic had nothing whatever to do with it. 


Wirness: Well, in the case of our company, General, we consider both 
certain seasons of the year the passenger traffic might be very light, and 
traffic has a greater consideration than passenger traffic, and at other season 
of the year the cargo traffic might be hght and the passenger traffic recel 
greater consideration than cargo traffic. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C,: 


Q. Where does the movement originate as regards grain; who determ 
whether it is exported in May or in June?—A. Whoever owns the grain 
employs the broker, I presume. 

Q. Where is that determined; in other words, does the demand come 
the importer in England or from the exporter in Canada who is shippin 
grain over there to peli Qae a: One would naturally believe that it is determined 
on the other side, that it is the other side that determines that. I have known 


Q. As a general rule, it is bought in England for delivery?—A. It i is on 


here. 
Q. What I am trying to get at is this; will the extent of the movement 


or by the grain available hege?—A. Decidedly by the requirements in Engla 

Q. They order it forwarded at certain dates?—A. Yes. They buy it 
all parts of the globe. There might be heavy demands in Sai bu 
quantity in Canada. ; 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Cargoes are not taken by cargo liners only but by passenger shr 
well?—A. As far as the ship is concerned, there is very little difference betweel 
the cargo and the passenger ship. Very frequently a tramp is chartered 
go to Cork, we will say, for orders. That is a common practice. At that ti 
the shipper has not made up his mind whether he is going to put the gram 
into Bordeaux or into London, but that is a convenient place to go for ord 
and he apparently tries to sell the grain when it is in transit, and when | 
arrives there he determines at what port it shall be discharged. ‘Perhaps | 
has sold his grain there. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. While I am not going to take you all over this matter, flour? is somethi 
which is being considered by other bodies?—A. Yes, I understand it is unde 
consideration by the Imperial Shipping Committee in England at He i 
time. 

@. You heard Col. Gear’s evidence as to the difficulties soles in 
handling of flour as compared with grain?—A. Yes, I heard that. Ras 


The CHarrMAN: You might ask him what he thinks would be a 3 fair dif 
ferential. Col. Gear gave us his idea of it. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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k this question, Teliter it 1s, In your opinion, practicable to 
air differential?—A. I can best answer that by the experience of the 
Board. They attempted to fix a differential of five cents per hundred 
the wheat as compared with the flour rate. They found it unwork- 
- the reason I have explained. As I have explained it, the grain rate 
1a S 80 tremendously that you cannot get any basis upon which you can 
flour rate which will last for any time. They finally came around to a 
something like this; they said “we will take the average rate on grain 
uled a certain week, and we will make five cents over that the rate for 
ur for the next two weeks.” That was the best they were able to do with 
differential on flour over grain. Personally I do not think there is any rela- 
01 etween the two commodities, insofar as Ocean traffic is concerned. 


. Bs By Mr. Duff: 
ag Q. Why do they try te fix a differential?—A. You mean the United States 
S) ipping Baar) 
. Yes?—A. We has a variety of opinions. Some of them think it was 
ical purposes. ; \ 


4 By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


: Q. How did it correspond with election time in the’ United States?—A. It 
done shortly before the election of 1920. 


The Cuamman: It might be merely a synchronizing. 
r. Montgomery, K.C.: Just a coincidence. 


By the Chairman:\ 


Let me ask this question, Mr. Marlow; does it cost you more to trans- 
luding the handling of flour, than erain?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What would you say it costs you, as compared with the cost of handling 
does it cost twice as much, one-third as much, or one-tenth as much; 
‘see what I want to get at?—A. It is very hard to determine that, Mr. 


a P iainish site rates on grain may duckdate greatly from time to time, 
must have some idea of what it costs you to load, carry and unload grain; 
I want you to consider how much more it costs to load, carry and unload 

“A. ‘Well, I Foal 30 not give you that without working it out, Mr. Chair- 


ion is that the’ erain rate was 40 ieee: and we were See 65 cents 
ur. We have to-day a grain rate basis of 7 or 8 cents, while the flour 
te is about 20 cents. 

—Q. I am not asking you to take into consideration at all what rates you 
charging on grain. I am putting this question to you; you must know or 
some approximate idea of what it costs you to load, carry and unload 
1, and how much more it costs to load, transport and unload flour; does it 
you twice as much, given equal weight i in each case?—A. Well, I have not 
the tems in my mind, Mr. Chairman, or I would be very glad to give them 
1 will be very elad to work it out and give an answer to the question. 


ENRY Drayton: It depends altogether upon your base; it depends ~ 
on your port, it depends upon whether you have proper mechanical 
loading and unloading grain in port. We have not got them here, 


ght to have them here. 
¢-~ : [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Sw Henry Drayton: oe 

- Q. In connection with your answer that you consider the question ue 0 
carriage is not related, it is absolutely related, from the market standpo 
A. I agree with that. 
Q. If you do not observe something like a proper and a fair proport 
you are simply putting out of business the export of Canadian flour; isn’t 
right? If you have too big a spread between your grain rate and your 
rate, to the extent of that spread, when it is too large, you are absolute! 
putting a premium on foreign milling as against Canadian milling?—A. T 
is no question about it, the higher the rate on flour, the less chance there i 1s ( 
the Canadian miller competing with the British miller. 
@. And with the shorts and other so-called refuse, sometimes we can re 

a proper figure, but it varies very much. If we were to put in at Montre 
proper mechanical devices for loading and unloading flour, it would great: 
reduce that cost, and would put our agricultural industry in so much a bett 
‘position?—A. I suppose it would. 


a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Before we leave this question of the grain rates and the fixed differenti 
which you are explaining, have you any records before you of the times whe 
the matter was taken up?—A. Are you speaking of the differential which wa 
decided upon in the United States? 3 
Q. In the first place, was that ever accepted by the U.K. Contatean line : 
—A. No, it never was accepted as a principle. 
Q. As a matter of fact was it taken up at the time?—A. They, nev 
accepted the principle of there being a fixed differential for flour over grain. — 
Q. Was it taken up at the time with the responsible parties, whoever t. 
were—the Shipping Board?—A. Yes, it was. 
Q. Have you their explanation. of it?—A. It is in the Minutes there 
November 1920. 
The Cuatrman: If Mr. Marlow is going to answer the question I pla 
before him just now, as best he can, would it be just as ey to postpone 
examination upon that point? “i 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Mr, Flintoft is turning that up, Mr. Chairm 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As a matter of fact, can you tell us what the current rates are tote 

in the United States from American ports, on grain and flour respectively 
A. Yes; the rate on grain works out about 63 cents per 100 lbs. to-day to 
United Kingdom, and the rate on flour is 20 ents per 100 lbs. 
Q. And that is what is in force oe New York POPE to- day?—A. T 

is right. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Is Montreal the same?—A. No, at Montreal the grain rate is highe 
about 10 as against 20, a spread of 10 cents. 
Mr. FLintort: I have a telegram here, Mr. Chairman, dated Novem 
ist, 1920. It is given in the Minutes of November 4th, 1920, of the N 
York Conference, which is on file, although I do not know the number of - 
Exhibit. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You did not start until 1921. 
Mr. Furntorr: This telegram Mr. Marlow can identify. In it Admira 
Benson, who was the head of the United States Shipping poant at ae tn 


said: 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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yur eae vey nail. Failing favourable consideration 


- Shipping Board Conference wheat flour subject Board feeling prompt 
ac on imperative authorized five cents differential. According to work- 
in ere ment aia Board United en Conference and 


il not ey satisfactory. from ate carat point of view, at 
same time you appreciate that Board as Government organization must. 
consider all interests involved. Board fully appreciates co-operation at - 
present existing between your members and Board Conferences and trusts 
such harmonious relations will continue. To this end you may rest 
assured that whenever practicable subjects of mutual interest will always 
be referred to you for consideration and advice before final action taken.” 


. telegram from Admiral Benson, Chairman of the United States Ship- 
Board, to'the Secretary of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference, and dated 
ee November 1st, 1920. That was on November 1st. / 


ee “Furstorr: “ae ae was dated November 1st. 


f ‘By ‘Mr. Montgomery, i CBB 

In your experience in ocean traffic, in handling ocean traffic, would you 
r it practicable to carry on business as between liners without a Con- 
Committee or some. working together of some kind?—A. No, I do not 
w we could get along in a business- like way without a Conference or 
ort of an association. 

From your dealing with the public, whom you serve, do you find abi 
rates to be a requisite on their part?—A. Very much so with manufac- 
ed products. As I stated before we have frequently had representations — 
ule to us by shipper that what they desired to know was that they were | 
i g the same \rate as a competitor and that they could rely on it for a period 


E Would that condition obtain if you had no conference meetings or 
ings of any kind?—A. I do not see how it could. I would think vou 
reduce each line to a basis of seeking their selfish interests. 
Qe Let us suppose each line ignored the operations of the other, then i 
uld be a coincidence if their rates happened to be the same on the same 
asses of commodities?—A. That is so. 
Q. Is that a practical condition in operation?—A. No, it is not. 
ae Let us suppose each competed with the other in regard to price cutting 
what do you get there?—A. I can best explain that by: going back to. 
early days in the railroad before there were any Commissions, any Railway — 
mmissions or Interstate Commerce Commissions. We were all out scrambl- 
for business, individually as best we could and we would go and deal with 
mberman to carry his entire cut for a year at a certain price and we were 
ring about the small shipper or the other shipper so long as we got as 
uch as we could at a good contract price. 


i By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


vit aces was a public See that could a rl: even the rates a ne your 
eae I am not in position to answer that question, General, because 


(Mr. W. 7. Marlow. ] 
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By the G haeriskne 


Q. I suppose that Mr. Marlow might, as an: expert and a pelt ema 
has been appealed to, as knowing about these things, give his personal 
—A. I would rather ask to be excused, General. I am a good soldier. 


e | The Cuarrman: Good soldiers do not ask to be excused. 


Mr. Durr: I think that is fair. 


Wate. 
The Witness: I think, as a, matter of discipline I should not answ 
question which my management or executive should answer. ; 


The Cuamman: The General asked him what he would think of ar 
vidual body which would have ‘charge of the rates fixed by the Conference 
Mr. Marlow savs he does not want to answer. 


Sir Eveenr Fiser: You should add there that I was induced to ask t 
question on account of the experience Mr. Marlow gives. I do not wan t 
‘insist on it greatly. 


: The CratmrMan: Like a good acetic you are excused from answering 
~<  question, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

(). This question of fixing maximum rates, I suppose, is the first Pane th 

has occurred to every Commission that has sat on this thing, since the Cor 

- mission on Shipping “Rings was dealt with. You will find it very fully 
with in the Alexander Report, where they have taken the opinions of shipow 
shippers, boards of trade and all classes of the community on that questio 

with their recommendations. There is a whole report on it and it has been 

exhaustively discussed and the reason given as to why it was not possibl 

have rates fixed by an outside board in the same way that railway rate 

_ be given. 4 


° Sir Henry Drayton: That applies to minimum rates and questions. 
discrimination more than it does to maximum rates. 


Mr. MontTcomery, K.C.: It does. Undoubtedly that really was the onubt 
of the act, where they do not undertake to determine rates but they do enterta 
complaints and the reasons are so fully set out that I do not think Mr. ae 
has anything else he could add to it. ‘ 


Mr. Suaw: The Alexander Committee recommended that the ee 
I Commerce Commission should have control? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes., 


: : Weep & ; 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It was the Senate who passed the Shipping Act, 
contrary to that report. ‘ a 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I- will not go into an argument ‘spout it ne 
because there are quotations and quotations about it: ea A 


The CuatrMaNn: Perhaps we had better have the witnesses to “speak: fo 
themselves in the future. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC: 


Q. Is it desirable that you should have lines competing to tie up a lar 
contract and the small indiv ‘dual in the same line not getting the same rate 
that there should be differences in rates between them?—A. I do not thin 
would be good for the shipping public. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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t onflict in any way with what you told us about contract 
n line had put in? You have mentioned contract rates in that?— 
rates that we have put in are open to all shippers, large or 
vy ave the privilege of shipping by all Conference Lines. There 
exceptions which IT mentioned in reply to Mr. Symington’s question 
ier part of my evidence. 
ymineton, K.C.: I did not get it. What were the exceptions?—A. J 
there were cases where individually one or two of the lines were een 
sion to make such contracts. 


: By Mr. Halbert: | 

-Q. Are the contract rates subject to re-contract again, that is a large shipper 
1 ting for so much space and then sub-letting it?—A. Absolutely not. 
By M r. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
ok suppose that would be done with the iyamp?—A. There would be a 
of the whole boat. 

De. By the Chairman: 

QI do not know whether my information is wrong or ae but I under- 


Furntorr: He said who were short. The grain exporters sometimes go’ 


Grain is a ciferent thing. — 


By Hon. oie. McMurray: 


( There is speculation in space for eae! We do not know it. 
PG. thought ee ae there was speculation in space. 


Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Stevens: The question that you raised, Mr. Chairman, has 
aa -aised definitely, has been advanced more than once, that there is unfair 
ction in the use of cold storage Space on liners by large shippers con- 
for the space and then holding it for a higher price to others or letting 
e g0 again, in order to keep competitors from using it. 


nn Wirness: I do not know of that being the case. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


1 i fellee a thousand feet af space I can ship the article, fill that space; 
filed. by me, at the same time it may belong to somebody else and I am 
a per on it. 
t [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


a if — —_ . 
% : aay ci ie ii Pree coe pas, pie 
p f ‘ , i Tae aad) 
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Sir HEenry Drayton: The vessel owner would not know. 


Mr. Brack: Does the shipowner know? 


The Wirness: One of the difficulties we have with the refriger 
is that after it has been taken it is cancelled on us again without sufficie 
for us to fill it again. That frequently occurs with butter and mea 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: , Nee 
Q. Is that by the broker?—A. No, by the shippers thong ve 


By Mr. McKay: 


' Q. Why not make them pay in advance?—A. We should. 
Mr. Durr: Getting a deposit. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I understood you to say that the C.P.R. do not carry cattle 
do not carry cattle. - 

Q. You have not been attracted by the—-—A. I can only say 
evidently the opinion of our management that the rates are not s 
attractive to go into the cattle business, that is to fit up our cargo ste. me 
the carriage of cattle. 3 


re 


Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: They produce the cream but they are ‘no 
cream of the traffic, in your judgment, apparently. 


The CuHatrMAN; They are all males that they send. | 
Sir Henry Drayton: You got a wrong steer. 
| By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


say that all of the cattle oe carried by. the liners. 
Q. Not by tramps?—A! Not by tramps, no.. 
Q. There are cattlemen who go into the question of cattle rates? 


Bo Mr Black: 
Q. No shipper of cattle would willingly, use a tramp?—A. No. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I understood you to say that you could not get along withou 
ference?—A. That is my opinion. 
Q. A conference then is an advantage?—A. I think it is almost a nec 
ang Q. Do you object to competition by a line which is not a member « 
_. Conference?—A. I cannot say that we object to it. We are naturally anxi 
Pian ey eabout it. 
ay Q. Leaving aside all question—that is another matter—of this partic 
; - contract, would it not.be ‘a measure of control if there was a competit: 
_ offering service outside the Conference?—A. I do not see that it woul 
measure of control. } 
j ‘ Q. Supposing it is possible to conceive that the Conference were 
i too high a rate on a particular commodity and the competitive line 
aad another rate, that would be a measure of control, because you would m 
would you not?—A. Yes, we might even go below it. 
Q. So that it would be a measure of control?—A. Yes, but that coulc 
go on for a certain time. my 
Q. I cannot follow that——A. Take for instance the lines outside tk 


ference and the C.G.M.M.—these lines have services from all Unite 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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uggestion then is, that if there was a competing line, who put in 
on a commodity or cle ate the other lines, apart from the 


y unprofitable basis they’ would withdraw. 
~ Q. You are assuming it is unprofitable. Suppose it is possible to conceive 
hat. he Conference fixed a higher rate upon a commodity or upon commodi- 
a competing line fixes a lower rate, the other lines would meet it?—A. 
ue hink so. 

Q. That was Colonel Gear’s judgment?—A. Yes, speaking of supposition 
ause I do not think it would ever actually occur. 

 Q. Because you do not think you fixed too high rates. That is your whole 
—A. That is it. 

Now in connection with the Conferences, I understand you were one 
ommittee who prepared the Reply?—A. I am not. 

Q. That was a mistake in the evidence, was it?—A. It was corrected at 
me by Mr. Flintoft. I was not in Montreal when that was compiled. 

You can. probably speak of this. At page 4 it says, 


“The requirements of the trade were oversupplied, resulting in 
evere competition among shipowners, and rates fell heavily”. 


ould be so?—A. Yes, I think they are speaking, though, of general 
ns. 
They are peice of the reason the Conference was formed?—A. 


G Now he: Dositign to- es is that the requirements of the trade are 
upplied, is it not?—A. That may be so at the moment. If I may amplify 

wer, I would say it is a very diffigult thing to determine what are thc 

a ements to meet prospective business, in the way of tonnage. 

). My recollection is that your president, in his annual address, referred 

) the ‘oversupply of tonnage, and I think this Reply refers to it.—A. Speaking 
th tonnage in the world, available? 

The tonnage in this trade, and available for this trade?—A. I think for 

ent needs there is too much tonnage in the trade. 

. But there is now, as opposed to prior to the formation of this Con- 

nce, no competition in rates between liners?—A. Prior to the formation o? 
onference? 

. I say prior to the formation of the @anfeseticc there was competition 

es between liners?—A. I do not know anything about that, Mr. Symington. 

Zz was not in the Atlantic shipping trade at the time. 

I understood you to agree with the statement here, that “the require- 

nts of the trade were oversupplied, resulting in severe competition amon; 

ipowners, and rates fell heavily”. —A. I would, think that would be a meee 

, but I am not familiar with the conditions that existed before,—well, 

into the Atlantic trade in 1919, the commercial end of it. 

he point I am making from you, Mr. Marlow, is this. Now there is 

etition in rates betiveen liners?—A. Quite right. 

nd there is, as you told us, an oversupply. The result of the Con 

then, ee history repeated itself, is that rates are not falling because o° 

erence. Erna is correct, is it not?—A. I think the Conference main- 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ference itself, took the rates as they were practically Folloenne “I 
—A. That is right. oO 
Q. Which rates were very very high rates?—A. They were not 
considering conditions prevailing, but they were very high if you m 
them by the present time. oy 
Q. And they were very high rates, not considering costs, but in te si ship 
world they were high rates?—A. Yes, they were high rates. : 
Q. Then you say you gradually scaled them down?—A. That is right 

Q. The tendency was that rates fell?—A. Up to March, 1924. | 

Q. Can you tell us just how you scaled them down? How did you « 
—A. At different periods we did it rather wholesale, and at others we di 
piecemeal. Ds 

Q. Where would we get a record of that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I think a 
the minutes will show. 

Q. I can find individual instances of individual rates, but can you sh 
the committee where the big thick commodity rate tariff covering al 
commodities was ever reduced in the way you say?—A. I cannot take th iS 
and pick it out for you, but I can get it for you. 

Q. I wish you would, because I have*not been able to find it—A. Id 
want to be compelled to produce something offhand, which I might have to 
over. . vod 

Q. But you think it is in here?—A. I think it is. ae 

Q. I may have missed it. Then that would be the way it was done, and 
you will be able to find it?—A. For instance, I remember on one occasion t 
Canadian lines recommended that probably 25 or more articles have th 
reduced. Se 

Q.. Was that not after the 25 per cent increase? I have a record of th 
—A. No, I think there was one occasion before that when we made a pre 
wholesale reduction, probably in 1919 or 1920. Then in between times the r 
were individual reductions, piecemeal reductions made. 

Q. Where would the record of them be?—A. In the minutes and i 

tariffs, principally in the tariffs because the minutes are not very speei 
regards rates. 

Q. No, apparently with respect to rates, what the minutes usually s 
supplement No. 20 to Commodity List so and so Was approved. That is abou 
what it amounts to—A. Yes; then you would have to refer to the suppl 
or the tariff. 

Q. Quite so. Then, while you say the tendency was downward, th 
tendency was upward?—A. In March, 1924. - 

Q. Being a 25 per cent horizontal increase in 1924, in . March?—A Ye 
which was afterwards modified. 

Q. In some ways?—A. Yes, particularly on commodities that affected 
Canadian trade. 

Q. You said in your evidence in chief, I just took down your lancaed 
“we decided to ask for a horizontal 25 per cent increase.” Who were “w 
Whom did you decide to ask?—A. I do not remember my saying that. 

Q. I am not suggesting anything; ‘probably it was a slip—A. Probably 
was a slip. The Conference as a whole decided to make that. — 

Q. There was some dispute about it in the Conference, was there not 
T\do not recall it at the time; there may have been dissenting views on t 
move. 

Q. The Canadian members were all in favour of the raise, were iin not 
—A. I think they were. 

Q. And some of the Americans did not want it?—A. That may be so. ¢ 

Q. I find a wire, which I will come to later, in which I think son 


reference was made fo that. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ~ 
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Do you 


ae ro, 2 Yes, whenever I speak of that I mean the 


Witness: ee emiabiyed of the United States port lines. 


SYMINGTON, K.C.: Representatives of the United States port lines. 
p est way to put it. 


By Mr ern, 1 ee 
Now you also referred to various reductions that the Canadian lines 
| Where would they be reflected?—A. They would be reflected 
nutes and in the supplements or the tariffs, as issued from time to 


ig As a rule, yes. 

, And in the minutes of the New York Committee?—A. No, not in 
minutes; they would probably appear there in the tariffs or supple- 
as issued from time to time. 

nd- they would popes; 7 suppose, in the Syn nea arta That 


, the oe sipanidenes Soll not show it. 
Q). And if it were a matter of discussion in New York the rHintites would 
“it, and we would have no wey of knowing it?—A. Yes, by the 


How pili. we know whether that was done at the instigation of 
ladian or American port lines?—A.I do not know that we ever 
this investigation was coming up, or we might have kept that record 


) Beals. the reason I ask you is, as far as I have been able to get 
he correspondence of my learned friend, it seemed to me that the 
of the rate changes disclosed, show tliat practically all the suggestions 
om the American port lines’ to meet the competition of Reardon-Smith, 
there were protests sometimes from you against these decreases, 
rly where Canadian traffic was affected, but a singular lack of 
S for decreases coming from the Liner Committee. I am stating quite 
the. impression I got—A. You will find also that these were ‘mostly 
cy rates, and it was a natural thing. If you were one of the United 
He ‘lines and had a boat on the berth for Baltimore, and a Reardon- 
was on the berth—you will find it is usually large bulk cargoes, 
commodities reflected in these rates, such as iron, steel, oil “and 
ou will find them recurring very frequently, and even oil cake which 
im lots of from 1,000 to 1,500 tons in the United States, while we 
fortunate if we can get 100 tons in Canada at any time. You will 
se cases these lines applied to take big parcels of that kind at 
rather than oo Smith should secure them at the rates they 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


is very .little steel exported from Canada at all; our manufacturers cannot 
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Q. The outside competitor—A. The outside competitor. 
Q. So you will go this far with me, I think, that when Reardon-Smith 
were outside the Conference, operating from United States ports, a great de 
of traffic was carried from the United States to the United Kingdom | 
cheaper rates than the Conference rates which ruled from Canadian por 
That is so, is it not?—A. It is so, if you take it in the broad way you mention 
it, but it is not if you analyse the articles. 
Q. We may come to that, but taking it that that was the result of a 
competitive line outside the Conference—that is so?—A, Absolutely. They 
met that competition. 
Q. Is ‘there any reason why that would not prevail in Canada, if there 
were an outside line competing?—A. There is only this difference in Canada, 
that you have not/the volume to work on that you have in the United Stat 
@. But we have the bulk—A. Outside of grain and flour, no. 
Q. The proportion of our shipments is so predominantly bulk commod 
ties?—A. Yes, that’ is so, but the volume of traffic is comparatively small. 
Q. Compared to the number of boats in the service between the two ports? 
—A. I am grouping all the United States ports ; between United States pons 
and Canadian. ports. 
-Q. That comes back to my first question, Apparently you wecale sa 
there is more tonnage for the amount of freight from Canadian ports th 
there is tonnage for the amount of freight from American ports?—A. No, 
do not say that. You mean ship tonnage? 
Q. Yes, moré ship tonnage going to-the Canadian ports than the Ea 
of cargo, than going to the American ports for the amount of caree there? ~ 
A. I do not think so; I think it pretty well balances. 
Q. Why would not the rule work then, with respect to that outside com- 
petitive line coming to Canada?--A. Why wouldn't we try to meet their rate? 
Q. Yes.—A. I ‘think we would, up to the point I said before. > 
Q. The result would be somewhat similar to what happened when Reardon- 
Smith were plying out of United States ports?—A. I do not know, I am sure. | 
Q. Why would not the same thing happen?—A. I do not know what 
underlay the Reardon-Smith venture, and I do not know what would underly a 
venture from Canadian ports. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Just carry that a little further, Mr. Marlow. I understand that t 
United States representatives use this Conference for their own purposes, and 
compel the Canadian people to agree to rates, but any time they see they £ s 
losing the business they can cut. the rate, and make you. agree to it—A. N 
that is not so, Mr. Duff. I do not think it is fair to put it on that basis. 
will be seen by a reference to these statements that they largely consist of redu 
tions on such traffic as oil, paraffin, wax, asphalt, oil cake and steel. There 


compete with the United States Steel Corporation, and such large bulky articl 
‘as that—copper is another one—of which there is 1,000 tons in the market at 
one time to be picked up. I do not think these commodities affect the Canadi 
trade very much at all. I wish we could get some of that -traffic. 

Q. Supposing an outside steamer came in to get the goods which woul 
be carried in Canadian and Conference steamers in the United States, and 
quoted a lower rate. Would not the United States representatives arrange to 
meet that rate?—A. Yes. Now when that occurs, Mr. Duff, and it is on a 
commodity that we think might be shipped from Canada, we invariably reserve 
the right to protect the Canadian shipper in the foreign market, on the same 
basis of rates. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 2 
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nen —it uned to be ten oes wen 

w it is five, but they get the right to te through ae or three 
pont sometimes, do they not?—A. For shipment there? 
aed es?—A. Yes, that i is right. 
” Q. And i in this case you are careful, in your consent, to say that where it 
1 rate extending for a period, the Canadian lines must have the right to put 
n the same rate, if they so desire?—A. Yes, because we felt that the American 
hi would have an advantage in the foreign market over the Canadian 
> under such an arrangement, and we fought for the right to protect the 
1adian shipper. 
-Q. But the fact is that these rates are fixed from the United States with a 
rticular big shipment 1 in sight, and it actually exists—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is only for a five day booking period?—A. Yes. 
‘So that the protection to the Canadian shipper, unless he just happens 
hipping within this five day period, does not amount to anything, does 
I will tell you what actually occurs. For instance, I remember in the 
of a special rate being granted on steel in boxes, we go to the Steel 
Jompany ‘of Canada, and to other likely shippers and say, “ Here, are you 
kely to have any steel for shipment?” If they say “Yes”, I -will ‘say, “A 
why do you not make a contract with us’ ’*, and we actually get a 
in the five day period. When I say “we” I mean the Canadian lines 
and that has been our practice right along in our efforts to proteet 
adian shipper, where we are in the traffic and competing with the United 
producer. 
. Now you heard Col. Gear’s evidence generally as to how rates were 
-A. Well, do you mean the factors entering into rate making? 
). No, the Liner Committee, then the Conference, adopt the rate, that is 
rou call promulgate it, or send it out in the form of a tariff?—A. Yes, 
to the members. 
And that rate stands until you are notified by Mr. Morse, the Secretary 
e Conference in New York, that there is a change?—A. Yes but then Mr. 
e, as I said before, is simply a piece of machinery. 
Q. Oh, quite so. But the fact is that you cannot change that rate, Mr. 
low, and until you get notification from Mr. Morse as one of the North 
antic Conference, that you are permitted to change that rate?—A. Well, let 
Pp t it in another way; until Secretary Morse gets the concurrence of the 
er lines in the Conference. 
Ol, Quite so. That is, when Secretary Morse gets the unanimous con- 
ws ence of all members of the Conference to a change, whether it be done by 
or whether it be done by meeting, he notifies the other lines, all lines, that 
uch and such a date they can quote so-and-so, and then he follows it up 
oe amending, or a supplement to the original tariff?—A. That is 
ade every Pagal or periodically, those single sheet supplements are 
ed in a long supplement and sent out?—A. That is. right, until they 
too voluminous, or we issue a new tariff. 


(CHAIRMAN: You codify the law. 
SyMINGTON, K.C.: They codify the law, yes. 


. MontTcomery, KC.: I forgot to ask, are those Conference meetings 
ew ‘York?—A. "Twice a year in Montreal. 
: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. SymincTon, Wie C.: I think Col. Gear said that. ee 


Wirness: Yes. May I explain that a little more fully, Mr. Sym 
The reason the Conference meetings are held in New York is simply because 
is the most central place for all the lines to attend. They can be held jus 
well in Chicago, Montreal or Baltimore, if they were convenient places of m 
ing. And as a matter of fact we held one last June in Chicago, one of 
Conferences. 


By Mr. Duff: . 
Q. The majority of the representatives of the Conference, are in 
York?—A. They are in New York, yes that is it. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And the Rate Committee consists of resident 
New York. 


Witness: And I may add to that, Mr. Duff, for the intone naes of thes 
Committee, the great bulk of the exports of both Canada and the United ee 
ig controlled through agencies in New York, including the grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Getting back to our rates then, Mr. Marlow, so far as the general co 
modity list is concerned, with the exception of what you termed the Open Ra 
they are fixed in that way, and are immutable and unchangeable until every- 
body concurs in their change?—A. That is as it should be. 

Q. Well, I say that is as it is—A. Yes. 

Q. Then so far as grain, flour and cattle are concerned, the New York 
Conference you say does not fix those rates?—A. No, nor the deal rates. 

Q. Now with respect to deals, the Canadian Conference fixes that ra é 
and notifies the other members of the Conference of what their rate on deal 
is?—A. Correct. ‘ 

Q:. And what I am not sure of it aati respect to deals, can any other mem- 
bers of the Conference object to that rate?—A. Not any other than the Can 
dian members. If the Canadian members agree, no other member can object 
te the rate on deals. We have the right to make it. 

Q. That is clear. Is that different from any other?—A. Yes, it goes into 
the same group as the other three commodities mentioned; wood ‘pulp, nick 
and asbestos. The Canadian lines actually make the rate on those commoditi 
and notify the other members that they have made such and such a rate. 

Q. Then with respect to. grain, flour and cattle—which are the Open Rates 
as you term them?—A. Yes. 

@. With respect to grain, you have told us your Liner Committee meets?— = 
A. A grain Committee of the Liner Committee, if you please. 

Gs A grain Committee of the Liner Committee. And do you notify Nev 
York what your rates on grain are?—A. No. : 

Q. Are you supposed Mio tA; NG, 

Q. Then what is the difference between an Open Rate and a rate in which — 
you have the initiative2?—A. Well, an Open Rate, any individual line can make 
the rate, but the Canadian Lines amongst themselves in respect to grain see fit 
to get together once a day. Now, if one of them—for instance, take the present 
situation, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine don’t meet with th 
Grain Committee every morning, they make their own rates, there is nothing t 
prevent, so far as the Conference is concerned, it would not be a breach of our 
understanding if the Canadian Pacific said to- -morrow, I am not going to tell 
you what my grain rate is. | 

Q. So far as the practical result of the system is concerned, with respec 
to grain, is there any difference between an Open Rate and a rate upon which | 
you have the initiative, is there the slightest difference?—A. Oh yes, there is. = 

{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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if pe difference is that the Liner Committee fixes in one case the rate, 
iss other case a minimum rate. Is that the difference?—A. No. 


fer that is a Patel difference in practice. 
fe Q Not if the same person fixes it?-A. No, the same representatives. I 
representatives of the same lines fix it. 
___Q. Where is the difference other than it is fixed oftener perhaps?—A. Oh 
Z Il, T think that makes a big difference. 


By the Chairman: , 
Is it merely a difference in time?—A. Oh no. 


r {r. Montcomery, K.C.: It binds all the members of the Conference. An 
pen Rate does not bind anybody. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ao That i is the reason I ask, in practice, seeing we are discussing only ship- 


nents from the Canadian ports, it does not make any difference whether you 
grain an Open Rate or one on which you have the initiative, so far as 


p ents from Canadian ports are concerned.—A. That is right. 

2 Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It makes all the difference. 

_ Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.:The witness says it does not, Mr. Montgomery. 
. : Wirwess: It makes the difference I have already explained, in practice. 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


cw 

4) ‘They fix it oftener, that is all. Let us understand the’ situation then a 
tle bit in respect to flour. Is the flour rate an Open Rate?—A. It is a Con- 
erence Open Rate. 
Q. It is a Conference Open Rate, but again the Canadian Liner Committee 
the rate on flour—A. They get ‘together and agree on a rate on flour. 
—  _—«Q, ~ That is, from your minutes, the rates upon flour are fixed every week 

In your Liner Committee meeting?—A. Oh, they are fixed at any time. It 
ie be every week at the regular meeting, it can be in between meetings. 

At any rate I know you do refer to them in your minutes?—A. We 

d them for reference, to see the fluctuations. 


‘The CuairMAN: I do not know how the rest of the Committee feel, but I 
10w the Chairman has been trying to follow this evidence carefully, and he 
eels rather tired. I do not know “how the witness feels. 


r. RINFRET: Perhaps Mr. ae can conclude with this witness in a 
ei time. But if he is going to continue for a while, we might as well adjourn. 


th > man his sition the ee well, ane I am Lame over a certain 
mmber of minutes. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


_ then call it a day. 


- Liner Committee and they fix the flour rate?—A. I understand they do. 


_ ports and you notify each other by wire of your rate?—A. That is right. 


wil 
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Mr. Jounsron: There are others who are tired besides the chairmar 


The CuHatrMAN: \If the other members of the Committee feel as I do, ; : 
with the Committee’s permission, I would suggest an intermission until half- P: 
eight. 


Several Mrempers: No, no. 
The CHAtRMAN: What does the Committee say, and what do counsel say? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have no preference. We wish to be of assist- 
ance to the Committee and we are at your service. ate 


The Carman: If we are not to sit to- nght, we had ae sit until six a 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is better. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. We were speaking of flour, Mr. Marlow. Flour rates are spelled op 
He the Conference and are in fact open from United States ports?—A. I do not 
know anything about United States ports, because we fix our own flour rate: 
Q. Now Mr. Marlow, do yeu or do you not tell this Committee that?—A, I 
felisiand they fix the four rates down there themselves. I understand that. 
Q. That is, that the New York Committee meets the same as the Canadian — 


‘ 


Q. And the Canadian Liner Committee meets in Montreal and fixes the — 
flour rate?—A. Yes, I understand they do: i 
Q. And that is what you and. Col. Gear call an open rate?—A. Well, T 
qualified my statement. I said in respect of the Conference. 
Q. In respect to the Conference. The difference is that instead of the tie : 
meeting fixing the rate governing that now, the New York Committee fixes flou 
from American ports and the Canadian Gommittes fixes flour from Canadian 


By Mr. Duff: 
(. And all the Conference steamers have the same rate?—A. No, not nec 
sarily. 
Q. That/is important._-A. The last time I think we reduced our rate before il 
they did theirs. ae 
Q. Whe did?—A. The American Lines. : 
Q. But the Canadian Conference have the same?—A. Oh, yes, all Canadien! 
Conference Lines have the same rate, and all the American Lines have the sam 
rate. oh 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The Canadian Conference is a Conference within a Conference both fo 
grain and flour?—A. Well, General, we have had so much dissension as to what © 
the word Conference means that I cannot put myself up as an authority. 
By Mr. Symington, iO) : 

Q. To get it clearly before the Committee, so far as Aor is concerned, the — 
Canadian Liner Conference sits and fixes the rates on flour which governs all” 
the Canadian Conference Lines shipping from this port?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the American members of the Atlantic Conference meet in New 
York and fix the rates on flour from United States ports which govern all the 
United States ports liners?—A. I understand they do. 

Q. And the two, Committees exchange wires telling what the flour rates 
are fixed by each Conference?—-A. That is right. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


| OCEAN RATES — ote 


‘CHAIRMAN ed rage ask him whether, as a matter of fact, 


Pa: 


h re wa ever any Be nial difference between the two rates? 
Mr, ‘SyMrNeton, eo Al Tight: 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

-Q. Was there ever any substantiai difference between the rates?—A. Do 
you mean in the past? 

‘Q. Yes?—-A. Yes, there have been differences. 

: sae But at that time, Mr. Marlow, was the flour rate from American ports 
We an absolutely open rate?—A. You know what I mean. I am speaking of 
hen the Canadian flour rate was over the American rate?—A. There was 
. time when it was absolutely open. 

—Q. And at that time the open rate on flour from American ports was 
lower than the rate on flour from Canadian ports, which was not open in 
the sense of which I speak, namely, that it was fixed by the Canadian Liner 
Jommittee?—A. There was a time when the American flour rate was lower 
han the Canadian flour rate. 

Q. And there was a time when the American Lines were willing too, and 
in fact carry Canadian flour from American ports at a cheaper rate "than 
Canadian Lines were carrying it from Canadian ports?—A. That is so. 
Mg Which brought a very vigorous protest from the Canadian Lines— 


4 Nahe a are Millers. 
“The WITNESS: Shippers. 


ee Mr. Symington, KC.: 


Q—no, from the Canadian Steamship Lines to the Amorican Steamship 
Lines, with the result that they issued a tariff from New York that the rate 
Canadian flour was fixed, but the rate of American flour was left open 
t a lower rate?—A. That is so, but it has been gone into and adjusted by 
‘Imperial Shipping Committee. 
Q. That continued for some years in the face of the Canadian Millers’ 
Association?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Which protest took the form not only of going to your body, but 
oming before the Minister of Trade and ‘Commerce at Ottawa, and making 
presentations here. The matter was not remedied until when?—A. I have 
not the exact date in my mind, but some time last year. 
—Q. When the Imperial Shipping Board came out and held its sittings, 
it was then, in the language of Colonel Gear, rectified and is going to stay 
ectified, is that it?—A. That is it. 
So that now the Canadian millers, after suffering that disadvantage 
‘some years, are now on the same basis as the American millers, except 
s possible question of differential?—A. Well, I do not know they are on the 
same basis; there is nothing to prevent the American lines making their rate 
one thing to-morrow, and we making ours. I can say with truth that we have 
no understanding with the United States Lines that we will maintain the same 
Yates on flour, as they do. 
~Q. I notice the wires usually read: “ United Kingdom number so-and-so 
nadian flour; rate unchanged 2A. That is right. We notify them what 
rate is, 
‘ Q. And back comes their reply, “ American flour rate unchanged ”?—Yes; 
ene “notify each other of the rate. 
Q. With the result that the rates are kept?—A. I do not say that is 


es 
{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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_ government ruling of the Shipping Board? 


Q. Are the rates kept?—A. I don’t think so. As a matter of fact 
not understand to-day how the Shipping Board can maintain the rat 
do on flour. 

Q. The American rate, then, on flour to-day is less than it is from 
dian ports, generally speaking?—A. I do not understand sO. 

Q. That is not your understanding?—A. No.— 

Q, Since when?—A. I understand that the United States Shancies B 
is quoting the same rate on flour to-day which happens to be ours—no’ 
agreement, but by coincidence. 

Q. How about the wires that pass between the two cebniene Is 
instinct or coincidence?—A. No; that is an arrangement to notify each o 
what rates we make. 

Q. Is it very surprising in view of the information sail you have? 


- 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, is it a strange coincidence?—A. Not to my “wa 
thinking. 

Q. Then I understand Colonel Gear—and I think I understand you—ta 
say that they do not attempt to preserve a differential between grain and 
flour?—A. When you say “they, whom do you mean? ie 

The United States Port members of the North Atlantic Conference? KS 
I do not know anything about what they attempt to do, but I know it ig actual 
a fact that to-day their rates on flour bear no relation to the Canadian ra 

Q. How long has that persisted?—A. Oh for a great many months now; I 
would say almost a year. ¢ 

Q. Almost a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. The ruling has never been withdrawn, has it?—-A. Do you mean t 


. Q. Yes?—A. I do not know of that. 

Q. It was accepted by the North Atlantic U.K. Cénterense ae 
it never was; it was accepted by the Shipping Board, but never by the C 
ference. 5 

Q. It was not accepted by the Conference?—A. Never was, to my fee 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I think we will have to show you a minute on ‘that, 
when I get around to the minutes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ‘ 

Q. Then, proceeding a little further afield. You have told. us that there y w 

a Tri- -partite Conference between the Gulf, the North Atlantic and the Sou 
Atlantic?—A. That is so. 
Q. At which Conference there were a certain few articles upon, which t 
Gulf Conference were given the initiative?-A. That is right. 
Q. There were a certain few articles which were called “neutral rates”?— 
That is right. 
Q. Which meant that either party could negotiate?—A. That is ri 
could propose an advance or a reduction with ‘the concurrence of the othe 
Q. But it could hot be changed without the unanimous approval of 
others?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And every other rate, except those specified in these two sue lists, 
only of North Atlantic initiative? A, Correet.3 
Q. So that the result of that Conference was that the North Atlan 
U.K. Conference,—except in a very few commodities—controlled all the ra 
from all ports from Canada to. the Gulf?—A. Yes, that is pretty much t 
effect of it. ; 
Q. That was the finding, was it not, of the Board in this ‘case to which 


learned friend has tejeeda 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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SvRGOMERY, Ko? No: 
ee The decision of the United States Shipping Board. 


7 he Wirnuss: I do not understand on my experience with it that that 
he finding. You are not speaking of the Alexander; you are speak- 
this. Board investigation case? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Yes, sir—A. I do not understand that was the finding. My under- 
ding is that the Gulf complained that they should not charge the higher 
from the Gulf, which was 15 cents per hundred pounds, or five cents 
pe cubic foot, as the case may be; over the North Atlantic rate. They claimed 
ey should have the rate, if necessary, as low as the North Atlantic rate in 
to induce the flow of traffic through the Gulf, as against the North 
Ce 

. In order. to. meet tramp competition?—A. No, I do not think— 

oe You remember your wires, Mr. Marlow; for a long time almost every 
was from the Gulf, wanting lumber rates reduced so that they could 


orter 


They wapld wire “up and ask Mr. Morse for permission, and Mr. Morse 
‘communicate with you, asking for permission, and you would say, “No, 
at may affect our ‘lumber rate in Canada,” and Mr. Morse would wire back 
them and say, “No, you cannot change your lumber rate’?—A. I want 
it distinctly understood that when that happened Mr. Morse and I were but the 
thpieces for our respective Committees. I want that quite clear to the 
mittee. | 
Q. Oh, we understand iad —A. That is right, except insofar as very fre- 
tly the rate quoted by the Gulf was exaggerated or did not exist. 


By the Chairman: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. The fact was, however, that here were the rates laid down on nearly 
ry commodity on which the initiative was given to the North, and they could 
be changed without the unanimous consent of the others, and there was the 
uation, so that the North Atlantic controlled practically altogether the rates 
the Atlantic Coast?—A. Yes, that was so, but it will bear an explanation. 
Those commodities all originated adjacent to the North Atlantic Coast, or in 
i is known as the Central Freight Association territory, which is more 
readily reached by the North Atlantic range ports than by the Gulf. 

Q.I am reading to you now from page 73 of Exhibit 17B, and from your 
erstanding, see if you agree with this: “It is, therefore, obvious that the 
rential situation is effectively controlled: by the North Atlantic Lines.” That 
fers to your Conference?—A. That is right. 

Q. “In this connection it should be pointed out that the membership of the 
Atlantic Conference is predominantly foreign.” Is that true?—A. That 
ns British. 
Q. “This foreign membership with votes outnumbering by far those of the 
rican members dominates the tripartite Conference and the rates applicable 
American commodities moving in American bottoms from American ports.” 
rat i 1s correct ?—A. That is right. 
Me: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. Could not (eas same words be used applicable to the same tral 
instead of the word “foreign,” you substituted ‘British and American? - 
do not understand your question. 

Q. Where they say that the American traffic is controlled—‘domin 
—by foreign membership, you say it refers to British Lines?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Would not that same statement exactly apply to Canadian traffic | 
you substituted, instead of the word “foreign,” the statement that our tr 
is “dominated by the British and American membership of the North Atla 
Conference?”—A. I do not think there has been any domination. — 

Q. But, I say, the power to dominate is there?—A, The power might hay 
been there, ‘but. in practice I do not think the domination existed. 

oO: Then I understood you, or Colonel Gear, to state—now that we have 
the situation as it was with respect to domination on the North Atlantic—that 
this Agreement has been dissolved?—A. As between carriers? The understa: 
ing between carriers has been dissolved. 

Q. Has it made any difference in your Conference?—A. None thal I kno 
of, except that we do not agree now with the Gulf and the South Atlantic? 

Q. I find—and I will. give them to you—minutes in which the Nort! 
Atlantic Conference wired the South Atlantic Conference or the Gulf Conference 
that, of course, they intended to bow to the decision, but that for the purposes — 

_ of trade if they were willing to do it, they°will continue to send them daily all © 
changes, minutes of all their meetings, and so on, and the other two Conference 
say they will do the same, and that, therefore, is the practice that 1 is followed? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. So in spite of this confidence clause in your membership that you: wi 
disclose nothing at all to anybody not a member, you not only disclosed your 
rate changes immediately they were made, but you disclose your minutes and 
records to the Gulf Conference and the South Atlantic Conference, and they do 
the same with you?—A. That. is right. 

Q. So that the practical change made by this decision is not very great, 
—it?—A. Yes, it has wiped out this differential, which was the object of it, of 
15 cents per hundred pounds and 5 cents per cubic foot from the Gulf over the 
North Atlantic rate. 

Q. Has it actually been wipéd out?—A. It has’ been wiped out. 

Q. In fact?—A. I understand so. 

Q. In practice?—A. I understand so. a 

Q. Have you seen the tariffs?—A. No; I do not bother with them. 

Q. You leave that to the New York Rate Committee?—A. No; I do not. 
think the Gulf competition affects us in that. at all. I think we are getting f 
afield if we try to show that. 

Q. There were times when you objected to their reduced rates?—A. Yes, 
but, that had reference to traffic originating in the United States. 

Q. And lumber?—A. There is no Canadian lumber moving via the Gul 
nor is possibility of it. 

Q. Quite so, but it seems to me if the southern lumber men could shi 
cheaper than the Canadian lumber men, the latter would object, and you woul 
have to lower your rates?—A. I do not think the Canadian lumber com 
into competition with the lumber shipped via the Gulf. 

Q. How about the southern pine?—A. I do not think that the southern 
pine is in competition with Canadian lumber. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Does our high-grade spruce not come into competition with fhe soni 
ern pine?—A. I do not think so. We use Southern pine right here in Canada. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C 

Q. You protested several thine 2k, Oil sae is a thing that is shipped 


from that district. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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T qui ere . that it was only where you thought it was going to affect 
ates or lower them that you bothered with before that Committee?— 


And that complied to a greater extent the farther West you went, 
he South Atlantic Conference?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that in any event, after this decision the North Atlantic, the South 
lantic and the Gulf Conferences exchanged their Minutes, exchanged their 
cords and exchanged their rate changes just the same as before it was 
solved?—A. The change occurred just as before. 

- Q. I understood you to say to my learned friend in your examination in 
chief that this tripartite agreement will be renewed?—A. I think some arrange- 
ent will come about again, because I think the Shipping Board is desirous 
_ of bringing it about 

- Q. And the North Atlantic Conference you said would join again, according 
to Exhibit 17 B, that is your opinion?—-A. I think there will be an understand- 
ing come to again. . 

- Q. So that we will be back where we were, if your understanding is correct, 
although there may be a change in the differential?—A. Or it will be fought 
out again. 

_ Q. And in your opinion we will be back where we were before this agree- 
aent whereby the North Atlantic Conference absolutely dominated the rates? 
A. No. I think that is one of the features that will be done away with. 

_Q. You mean the unanimous consent will not be required?—A. I mean 
do not think there will be this domination, as you call it, of the North 
Atlantic in any future arrangement that is arrived at. 

— Q. They will not come under any initiative of rates?—A. I don’t think it 
~ will be on that basis at all. 

- Q. But on whatever basis it is, the general result will be that there will 
e a meeting of the three Conferences for the purpose of fixing the rates on 
Atlantic traffic?—A. Well, I don’t know necessarily about that, but I imagine 
that is the only way the Shipping Board can function. r 

_ Q. You imagine that is what will happen?—A. Yes. 


. By Sir Henry Drayton: 
_  Q. Why do you say that that is the only way the Shipping Board: can 
function?—A. Because they have ships of their own in all three districts, and 
stands to reason ‘as businesslike people, as the Americans, are, and who are 
rying to make as much money out of their ships as they can, that they will 
t permit a man in the Gulf running a line there to cut the throat of the 
man in Boston running one of their own ships from there; therefore, to serve 
the people of the United States, they have to have some understanding that 
the man operating the people’s ships from the Gulf will be on some sort of 
basis with the man operating the people’s ships from Boston, otherwise you 
set up a dissension right in the country. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_Q. But how about taking a person operating the people’s ships already 
between ports, competing ships, and those who are operating non-competing 
ships?—A. You mean as to why the foreign lines, so-called, are in conference 
ith the Shipping Board? . 

~Q. Yes, exactly?—A. I think that follows naturally. 

_ Q. You think it follows naturally?—A. I think that follows naturally, in 
this way, that the country belongs to the United States, the United States has 
a fleet of its own, and any shipping companies operating from ports of the 
_ United States or to ports of the United States must to some extent recognize 
at they have to follow in line with the United States fleet. 
PLN i {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


_ of pressure being brought to bear upon foreign lines, if they do not more 0 
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people are given ships to run, and Me want to make as much mone 
can, and they join a Conference, the same as the Canadian Merchant 
joined the Conference?—A. No, I don’t think so. I think what I said is 
and I think that is the right view to take upon it. I think there is a possi 


walk along with or go ‘along with the Shipping Board. 

Q. It struck me from, reading the Minutes that it was the Confere 
people who were so delighted when they managed to effect this liaison with 
Shipping Board lines?—A. That is the natural thing to do, if you take it in it 
proper light. We emerged from the war finding them the owners of a la 
- fleet. We did not know what their attitude was going to be; we did not knoy 
- whether they were going to try to oust other ships from the ‘business: we wer 
delighted to find that they were going to co-operate in a fair and reasonab’ 
way, and that reasonable rates were the right and the proper thing. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. To get the ships back into private hands?—A. Back into Payee hands 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You were at this meeting when the agreement was entered into, a 
this is the finding of the Board you say created it. At page 72 it says, ey 
clear from the record that there was very little if any consideration given 
the interests of the shipping public in negotiating this ore Ye Ae ye 
agree with that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: This is a new subject, Mr. Chinnce 7 
The Cuarrman: I suggest. that we adjourn. We will meet to-morroy 

morning at 11 o’clock, if that is satisfactory to everybody. . This Committe 

stands adjourned until 11 o’clock to- -morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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\ The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
ment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 


\ 


MORNING SESSION 


he CuarrMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and will come to order. I 

r. Symington wishes to continue the examination of Mr. Marlow. In 

have a more accurate report of the evidence, may I request the gentle- 

10 are examining the witnesses not to break in with a further question 

the witness has answered, and may I suggest to the witness the advis- 

lity of waiting until the whole question is asked before beginning his answer. 

nk it will be helpful if that rule is followed. 

1AM THomAS Martow, recalled. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Mr. Marlow, do you have anything to do with westbound freights?— 

have nothing to do with westbound freights except to get them after they . 

made on the other side. 

Ewell you are the Foreign Freight Manager—A. Agent of the Canadian 
Railway. 

‘And the Canadian Pacific steamships do carry freight westbound?— 

iat is true. . 

And-in that way does it come under your supervision?—A. It comes 


er my supervision. . . 
Q. And the Canadian Pacific Steamship Company is a member of the 
tbound Conference?—A. It is. 


More than one?—A. We belong to the North Atlantic Westbound Con- 


Alt 


ad 
Ab bg 


‘Freights at the moment, yes— 


Evucene Fiser: The witness has referred to an Antwerp Conference. 
t any reference to the British Conference? He mentioned the British 


_ By the Chairman: 

Does this Antwerp Conference have any relation to the British Con- 
—A. It has no connection with the British Conference except that some 
of the British lines are members of the Antwerp Conference. 


y Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


em—are also members of the various Continental Conference?—A. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. So that the information with respect to the rates fixed or arraz 
by these various Conferences are, of necessity, in the possession of each 
Conferences?—A. There are so few members in the Antwerp Confere 
are members also of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference that it 
-at all to be taken for granted that either Conference knows the actions 
other. Z 

Q. In any event, taking the Antwerp as an example, the Canntingn 
Steamships, as members of the London Westbound Conference, know wh 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, as members of the Antwerp Confere 
are doing?—A. You referred to the London Conference— 

Q. The U.K. Westbound?—A. That is so. 

Q. The Chairman has instructed that prints be made of the sche 
attached to the Alexander oo showing the various ways in which t 
memberships interlock. f 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Symington, may I suggest that. we produce thes 
exhibits, and sc refer to them? 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: I think that is better. I want to get them 
exhibits. 


The Cuarrman: Shall we call the Passenger Agreement in the Nort 
lantic Trade exhibit 45? 


Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: Yes. 
Exuipit 45: Passenger Reloetae ht in North Atlantic trade. 


{ 


~The Cuatrman: And shall we call the Freight Agreement in the | 
Atlantic European trade Exhibit 46? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
Exuisir 46: Freight Agreement in North Atlantic European trade. 


The CHairMAN: You are now dealing with the Freight Agreement, M 
Symington? | ai 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: Yes, Exhibit 46 at the moment. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. From that Exhibit 46, Mr. Marlow, it would appear, woul it nate 
members of the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference— we. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you will allow me to interrupt for a momen 
Mr. Symington, I want to point out, when you are putting this in, that thi 
part\of the 1914 record. 


Mr. Symincton, K.C.: The Alexander report will show that. 


Mr. Montcometry, K.C.: And it may or may not be accurate to-da 
have never checked it up, but I notice some of the lines do not tally. I 
only Jest it be taken as accurate as of to-day. It will illustrate the iss 
ferences, but there are undoubtedly many changes. 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: I fully agree with my learned scoimnit: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. This Exhibit 46, you understand, Mr. Marlow, was filed before ye 
Alexander Commission in the United States j in 1913 and. 1914. hs i 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Kt in it Pidieates, San ate what Conferences may have changed their 
or does it not indicate—that members of the North Atlantic U.K. 
ce are members of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference and also 
: of. Continental Westbound Conferences; I do not mean all—but 


And would that be true tac PLLA, Well, in the sense that this chart 
tes, a do not’ think it is true to-day. 

What do you mean by “ In the sense that this chart illustrates ”?—A. I 
that so many of these lines and affiliations are obsolete to-day. 

But eliminating those; the general arrangement, apart from the names 
lines, still holds true to- day, that some of the members of the North 
c Eastbound Conference are members of all these Westbound Confer- 
ces?—A. I do not think that is even true—that they are members of “all” 
Se Wes tbhound conferences. 

“That j is, some are members of some, so that there is a representative 
Eastbound North Atlantic Conference of all the Westbound Confer- 
not necessarily the same representatives, of course?—A. I doubt very 
whether that is even true. 

You doubt whether that is true?—A. Yes. 

What Westbound Conference do you think is not represented in the 
stbound Conference?—A. Well, I do not know of any Hamburg Westbound — 
reig Conference to-day. 

You mean that which existed?—A. I said to-day. 

Q. That conference exists?—A. I do not know that it exists. 

Q. JT am only asking you about those which do exist. I say, eliminating 
anges in the names in the Conference—— A. J can only profess to know 
know as an officer of the Canadian Pacific, and I know we are members 
United Kingdom Westbound Freight Conference, and also members of 
ntwerp Westbound Freight Conference, and members of the North Atlantic 
und United Kingdom Freight Conference. 

Q. Well now, are all the members of the North Atlantic Eastbound Con- 
_ ference members of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference—U.K.?—A. No. 
Q. I notice a letter which I received from the Agricultural Conditions Com- 
1923, being a copy from the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
Morse, dated May 18, 1922, in which Mr. Cunningham was asking Mr. 
ors eto forward copies of their tariffs to. their European managers, ‘and he 
“T understand that copies of all tariffs, circulars, minutes of meetings, 
forth, in connection with the North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference 
jorwarded by you to the various members of the Westbound Conference 
1 Inited Kingdom.” -That would be correct?—A. I do not understand 


! ‘ou do not understand so?—A. No. 
Reading) “While we do not actually sit in at the Westbound meet- 
Cunard Line, as you know, represents us in the United Kingdom, apply 


amers westbound just as strictly as though they were Cunard boats.” There- 

e, is it correct, that these steamers trading into Canada westbound, owned 

EIDE, have your tariffs in London and agree upon tariffs westbound 
i {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


, and adhere to the rates in connection with shipments handled by their _ 


tage Or oe 
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which are just as strict as your eastbound tariff?—A. I do not know t] 
only know that I for the Canadian Pacific, send the tariffs and minut 
to our representatives. 


ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that other lines follow a different procedure than is 
lowed by your line?—A. I am sure I cannot say what the procedure of the ot 
lines is, but in saying that, I do know that many of the members of the West 
bound Conference in Canada do not receive even the minutes or tariffs of § 
Westbound Conference. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: é 


Q. Then some of the members of the Eastbound Conference are unable - 

tell their people here what the westbound rates are?—A. I understand that t 
be the case. : 
, Q. That is not the case with you, at any event?—A. Not the case with us 
(. Is there any essential difference between the method of fixing rates wes 
bound and fixing rates eastbound?—A. I have never attended any of the west 
- bound meetings so I cannot answer that. 
Q. Have you studied the tariffs, as Foreign Breight Agent?—A. I hav 
considered the tariffs westbound. 
Q. Have considered the basis upon which they are fixed?—A. No. 

Q. You, as Foreign Freight Agent, have never considered that question? 

A. I have enough to do as it is on this side, without going into these details 
Q. But you are responsible for the earnings of your line?—A. Not west 
bound. 
Q. That makes no aitfercane to you?—-A. Oh, yes, it makes a differe 

T will help them all I can. 
Q. Does it not make a difference to you in connection with the fixing o 
rates eastbound?—A. I have never considered there was any relationshi 
between the rates eastbound and westbound. 
' Q. So the Committee may understand that in the oni of the rates ther 

is absolutely no relation between the rates eastbound and westbound?—A. Thai 
is absolutely right. 
Q. And in fixing the eastbound rates, what is eernta westbound by you 
boats does not enter into it at all?—A. It does not enter into it in respect t 
the fixing of the rates, but our general results westbound have a decided effe 
on what we do eastbound. 
- Q. What we are interested in, of course, is the rates eastbound, and if th 
is a fact, I think the Committee should know that in your fixation of rates eas 
bound, your earnings westbound are not considered whatsoever?—A. I did 
say that. I said the rates westbound were not considered. 
Q. Then the rates westbound A. You said “the earnings ”’ last. 

Q. Let us come to that. We have got it down that the rates westbound 

are not considered in fixing the eastbound rates?—-A. That is right. 


The CHairMAN: Does the witness say that the Pale westbound are not 
considered at all in fixing the rates eastbound? 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: f 


Q. Let us reverse that. Are the rates nasrhonia ciieeiiloned in iii th 


rates westbound?—A. No, sir. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] y 
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eon: ae Srevens: Mr. Symington, before we leave that, I think we ought 
r that up, because to me it is of the greatest importance. If this witness 
es this where it is now, I would consider it a most preposterous position. 


fe Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I agree with you. 


- Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not want to interfere with your method of cross- 
amination—— 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Go ahead; it is the information, which we are after. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I would suggest that we make that point abundantly 
clear because it will affect the conclusions at which I will arrive. This witness 
_ is evidently discriminating between the words “ Earnings ” and “Fixing of rates”. 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am coming to the earnings in a moment. What 
I was getting at was the basis—whether there was any relationship in the basis 
rates. You say you consider the earnings? 


The CuarrMan: Get him to repeat himself, Mr. Symington, because I would 
like to have it perfectly clear. The note of it I have made is that the Westbound 
rates are not considered in fixing rates Eastbound, and that the Eastbound rates 


M are not considered in fixing rates Westbound. 
_ Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: He says that also. 


The Cuamrman: That is what he says, that the Westbound rates are not 
considered in fixing rates Eastbound, and vice versa. Now we go to the earnings. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


oh ng. I understood you to say that the earnings Westbound were considered 
in fixing the rates Eastbound?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do the New York Conference, then, in fixing the rates Eastbound con- 

sider the earnings of your and other lines Westbound?—A. I think they do. 

: Q. How do they do it?—-A. They know that the traffic Westbound is very 

much smaller than the traffic Eastbound, and for that reason they have to make 

a balance to take care of the voyage expense, or try to make a profit over it. 

-  Q. If they do not know the rates but they do know what the quantity is, 

how can they fix, or how can they affect the fixing of the rates Eastbound, when 

they do not know the rates Westbound?—A. I would like you to repeat that, 
Mr. Symington. 

____ Q. You say the Conference knows that there is a smaller quantity going 

_ Westbound but they do not know the rates at which those commodities travel; 

_ how can that affect the fixing of the rates Eastbound?—A. When I say they 

_ do not know the rates, I think that is so. 

Q. At any rate, they do not take them into consideration?—-A. That is 

. rates. they do not take them into consideration in making the Eastbound 

— Tates 


Mr. Durr: The Westbound rates are so much velvet. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Is that the situation which Mr. Duff has just stated, that the Westbound 
tates are so much velvet?—-A. On some of the lines I presume they are, more 
than on other lines. 
. By the Chairman: 


_ Q. More velvet?—A. No. Many of the cargo lines and our cargo ships 
come out in ballast, at times. 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ve 
Q. Well, what I was getting at, if we can do so, Mr. Marlow, is, what co 
sideration is given by the New York Conference in fixing Eastbound rates 1 
the Westbound quantity and rates?—A. I do not think any consideration, beyon 
the general results Westbound. 
Q. Well, how do they get the general results; do you show them?—A. The} ‘i 
know them; ‘they have the manifests. re 
Q. So that they get your manifests?—A. No; the traffic is fairly diaeae 
between the lines. What I mean is that it is natur al to suppose that one passe 
ger line gets a fair share with another passenger line, and that one cargo lin 
gets a fair share with another cargo line of whatever is in the market. 
Q. What do they do, then, with that knowledge?—A. I do not understand 
the question, Mr. Symington. 
Q. What use is that knowledge to them, what use do they make of ita, 
It is in use in their minds when making rates. ‘4 
_  Q. Is it simply this, “We know the Westbound cargo is light, we do not 
know the rates, and therefore we must make the Eastbound rates hign.” Is 
that about it?—A. No, that is not the idea. 
Q. So the fact that the Westbound rates are down is not a factor in mal 
ing the Eastbound rate high?—A. The Westbound rate is not a factor. | 


Sir Henry Drayron: I am afraid we are getting at cross purposes, Mr. 
Symington, and are getting crooked answers. I appreciate this that so far 
the rates are concerned, the fixing of the Eastern rate is not related to the 
fixing of the Westbound rate. The witness says that the Westbound move- 
ment may have an influence on the Eastbound movement. I can apprecia 
that, but I think Mr. Marlow has not gone quite far enough. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. In connection with that situation, Mr. Marlow, you would be I think 
certainly influenced by this consideration, that is, whether or not the line is 
making a return on the business on the route, that you ought to be interested 
in the Westbound movement to the extent that that Westbound movement is 
contributing to the general expense, and that the movement that Westbound 
movement plus the present Eastbound movement achieves a result which car- 
ries and gives a fair and reasonable profit, there is from that moment a reflec- 
tion of that consideration in the making of the Eastbound rate. Do you 
follow me, Mr. Marlow?—A: I think that is well expressed, Sir Henry. 
_ Q. Well, is that correct?—A. That is correct; I subscribe to that. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It has nothing to do, we take it, with an individual 
rate, but generally they view the situation. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It would be absolutely unfair if the general result 
was not considered. 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I think so, Sir Henry. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: te cory 
Q. Take the general result, Mr. Marlow, would it be reflected in the West- 


bound rate or the Eastbound rate?—A. I think in both. i 
Q. In giving that reflection, do you know whether by comparison—— — 


Sir Henry Drayron: Stopping there a moment, Mr. Symington, I would — 
say that owing to the fact that the Eastbound tariff is on a higher basis, a | 
ought to be given to the Eastern movement. 


Mr. Symineton: That is exactly the question I was going to Saget at ‘this ' 
moment, when you intercepted me in my question. 
[Mr. W; T. Marlow.] 
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— By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
__ Mr. Marlow, you say the relief would be given to both, with the improved 
- conditions?—A. I believe so. 
__ Q. Have you considered whether the one is on a higher basis than the 
- other?—A. It is very hard to understand how you can say that the one is on 
a higher basis than the other. Commodities moving Westbound are not by 
any means the commodities moving Eastbound. A 
Q. They are similar in cubic space, are they not?—A. In that respect they 
are similar. 
- Q. Do you attempt to achieve a cubic space return?—A. In a general 
| way, we do. 
— -Q. Do you know the cubic space return you endeavour to secure East- 
~ bound?—A. We do. 
| 'Q. What is it?-—A. You mean a definite figure? 
} Q. Yes—A. No, I don’t know that. 
Q. Well, how can you hope to achieve it if you do not know it?—A. We 
hope to achieve it, in the general result. 
a Q. Do you know the cubic space Westbound you aim at, the price?—A. 
_ The space Westbound is never at a premium, never or seldom. Generally 
_ ships have so much vacant space that space is not a great factor. 
Q. So that coming Westbound, may I interpret your evidence correctly 
_ that you have no figure you hope to achieve, or set out to achieve in the 
_ matter of space Westbound, per cubic foot?—A. As I said in the first place, 
I have nothing to do with the fixing of rates Westbound. 
~ Q. So you do not know?—A. I do not. 

Q. Very good. Then you cannot, I take it, give the Committee any com- 
parison at all as between Eastbound and Westbound rates?—A. I am not in 
a position to do so. 
-.  Q. Can you say how the rates to the Continent, compare with the rates 
of the United Kingdom Conference?—A. The rates to the Continent in some 
cases are lower and in some cases higher. 
Q. Have you made a summary of it at all?—A. No, I don’t think I have. 
I am afraid I have not got that with me, Mr. Symington. 
‘ Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I may have, if you will wait one moment. I 
am afraid I cannot put my hand on it at the moment. 
$ Q. Can you state generally whether they are higher or lower?—A. Gener- 
ally they are higher to the United Kingdom. 
__-—-‘Q. ‘They are generally higher to the U.K.,; while the Continent is farther 
away, is it not?—A. It is a longer voyage. . 

Q. What are the reasons why the rates to the U.K. are higher than on the 
_ longer voyage to the Continent?—A. Well, I have found this comparison. Can 
I quote it? é 
—_—-Q. Yes. Give the Committee anything you have—A. These are commodi- 
ties on which the rates are higher to Hamburg than to the U.K.; automobiles 
_ 27% cents to Hamburg, 25 cents per cubic foot to the U.K. Cereals in cases, 
__ to Hamburg 45 cents per 100 pounds, to the U.K. 40 cents. Cheese, 75 cents 
to Hamburg, 70 cents to the U.K. Clothespins, 55 cents to Hamburg, 50 cents 
tothe U.K. Eggs 374 cents per cubic foot to Hamburg, 35 cents to the U.K. 
_ Handles, straight, 45 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 40 cents to the U.K. 
Leather, sole, $1.10 per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 85 cents per 100 pounds to the 
U.K. Lumber, heavy, from United States ports, 40 cents to Hamburg, 35 cents 
tothe U.K. Lumber, light, 50 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 45 cents per 
100 pounds to the U.K. 
fea) (By the Chairman: 
__- Q. That is, from United States ports?—A. From all ports. 
Batt [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. I thought you mentioned lumber?—A. I mentioned lumber particularly 
because we do not carry any lumber from Canada to Hamburg. 
Q. They do from the United States—A. Newsprint, 55 cents per 
pounds to Hamburg, 45 cents to the U.K. Wrapping paper, 45 cents to Ha 
burg, 40 cents per 100 pounds to the U.K. In refrigerator.space, apples 
boxes, 60 cents per box to Hamburg, 50 cents per box to the U.K. Sug 
refined, 274 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 25 cents per 100 pounds to 
United Kingdom. Rubber tires, 374 cents per cubic foot to Hamburg, 25 cen 
per cubic foot to the U.K. 
I would not say that these are all the commodities. They are so 
examples I picked out in checking up the other day when the question wa 
raised, I think in examining Mr. Cleminson. oO 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: - 
Q. Did you pick out any where the rates were lower in the Conference 
than to the United Kingdom?—A. I can admit that there are many lower, 
Q. Practically all except what you have given the other way?—A. Gener 
ally speaking the rates rule lower to the Continent than to the U.K. } 
Q. Why? Just there, when you have given us these Hamburg comparisons, — 
are the rates to Hamburg and Antwerp the same?—A. No, they are about 
24 cents lower to Antwerp. saa 
Q. So that that comparison you have given us, if we were making it to 
Antwerp, it would be 24 cents off the Hamburg rate?—A. Generally speaking. — 
Q. I was assuming that the continental tariffs had been filed. I do not 
know that they have been. We might want to make an examination of them. - 
Have you those?—A. I think we have, and we can file them. 
Q. Will you kindly file them as soon as you can?—A. I will. ' 
Q. Why should the continental rates be lower than to the U.K.?—A. Th 
difference in rates to the U.K. as against continental ports involves severa: 
factors. The continental Conference was only formed in 1921. ; 
Q. That is, the continental Conference Eastbound?—A. Eastbound, ane 
has never reached a full and complete understanding. It was difficult to ge 
the lines together, on account of the many interests and nationalities concerned 
namely, German, Dutch, French, American, British and Canadian. There was 
a period after the Conference was formed and shortly afterwards when it was — 
impossible to arrive at a common viewpoint. aM 


oe 
bs 


By the Chairman: ee 

Q. May I interject a question; a common viewpoint between the U.K. 
Conference?—-A. Between the various interests in the Continental Eastbound 
U.K. Conference, and a large number of commodities were without fixed rates 
through internal dissensions in the Conference, namely, jealousies between the 
German and the Dutch lines, and the times such as we had I think in 1922, 
when there was a general demoralization in the rate situation, when I would — 
estimate that probably two-thirds of the rates were thrown open. The low 
basis of rates to the Continent Eastbound has already caused some of the lines ~ 
to withdraw from that trade. From Canadian ports the Rogers & Webb Line © 
and the Head Line have withdrawn, and I read in the newspapers, I think it 
was yesterday, that the Inter-Continental Transports or that part of their 
services owned by the Canadian Steamship Lines have decided to withdraw. | 
eee is undoubtedly due to the heavy losses sustained in operating in that 
trade. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I take it then, summarising that, that the rates to the continent are 


not always fee rates to the United Kingdom, because the Conference itself 
’ [Mr. gg ba arlow.] 
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osely welded or as efficient as the United Kingdom North Atlantic 
rence?—A. That is one of the reasons. 

Q. The only one that I gathered from A. I am not 
ain that if the Conference was well welded, that the ‘rates would be 
on account of the jealousy still existing between the German and 


sil in existence?—A. It is ‘still in existence. 
-Q. Then it goes on and provides for a ey ie ten per cent between 
the Dutch-Belgian ports, and Hamburg 
but that is not always observed. 
Q. And Hamburg and Bremen were to be ten per lok under Antwerp 
and Rotterdam?—A. Say that again. 
Q. Hamburg and Bremen, ten per cent under Antwerp and Rotterdam?— 
. Just exactly the other way about. 
Q. Well, let us read it. Tariff regulation 2. “The rates to German ports 
shall in principle be ten per cent over the rates to the Belgian and Dutch 
ports.” That seems to be right. And then in rule 3, which provides for dealing 
with rate disturbances by non-Conference lines. “Nothing in the above shall 
affect the right of the Dutch-Belgian group to maintain their rates at ten 
ar cent under the Hamburg Bremen rates, or the right of the German group 
to fix their rates’—Yes, you are right—“at ten per cent above the Rotterdam- 
Antwerp basis, it being teeta that the ten per cent difference shall be 
automatically “applied unless by unanimous consent among themselves the 
ups shall decide to maintain a higher rate basis to their respective ports.” 
Now this. Conference agreement also provides for an initiative list in the 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports ?-A. The same arrangement as applies in the 
United Kingdom. As regards the Gulf and South Atlantic. 
_ Q. As applies with the aeutra! list and so on. Unanimous consent to any 
ange being required. Then it provides,—A. Except in respect to the initia- 
ves. As I explained yesterday, in my examination on the United Kingdom 
tes, when you referred to the tripartite agreement, the North Atlantic initia- 
ted rates on certain commodities and those, after the date of effectiveness 
was decided upon, became the rates. 
- Q. Unless a protest was entered in the meantime?—A. Not if it was the 
North Atlantic initiative. 
- Q. Now I notice in this agreement also—to which I understand you are 
‘Party? 


ap 


ty The CuHaiRMAN: Forgive me, Mr. Symington. I did not get that. Would 
yo ask that question again, and get the witness to give it over again. 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. That in this Conference, with open rates, as I understand the witness 
) say, upon which the North Atlantic have what is ¢alled the initiative, those 
become rates despite the protest of the other two Conferences?—A. I don’t 
know anything about “despite the protests”, because the arrangement having 
_ been made that the North Atlantic may initiate rates on certain commodities, 
those are the rates. : 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow,] 


{ 
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By Hon. Mr. Siopenst 


Q. Name them again, Mr. Marlow. Then they will have it clean An i 
Stevens, the General is confusing I think, another question with Mr. Symington 
question, and it is very difficult for me to answer ‘the General. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I am speaking of the North Atlantic initiative 
respect to that. The other is the Canadian initiative within the North Atlant 
Conference. “ a po 

The Cuarrman: I had not quite seized it. What initiative, Mr. Symingto: 
are you asking about now? "hus ¢ 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: Under the Continental Conference Agreement, apa 
from any other agreements that exist, it is provided that the Gulf and Sou 
Atlantic Conference have initiative on certain rates. There is what is call 

a neutral list and I understand Mr. Marlow to say, although it is not in her 
that I can find, that the North Atlantic have an initiative list with respect es: d 
traffic to the Continent. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Now it is also provided in here—and I ask you to note this, becau 
you are a party to this—the Benson list, that is flour and so on A. Those were 
the commodities allied to flour, which were mentioned by Admiral Benson wh 
five cent differential over grain on flour was made by the United States Go 
ernment. 
Q. “The following articles included in the By auon list, take five conts per 
hundred pounds over the heavy grain rate, except flour of Canadian origin, on 
which the rate is fixed in Canadian currency by Canadian Liner Committees 
from. time to time at not lower than the prevailing rates from United States 
ports.”—A. The reason for that was that we did not subscribe to the pa 
of five cents over the grain rate as being a reasonably fair rate. 
\ Q. That is the Canadian) liners did not?—A. The Canadian Liner Com- fl 
mittee. Or the Canadian Lines did not. 
(Q. The Canadian lines did not?—A. Neither did the North Atlantic Cone 
ference as a whole. ae 
Q. They are not excluded are they? The point I am getting at is that on 4 
this Continental Conference the North Atlantic Lines, except the Canadian 
Liners, had bound themselves under this agreement to carry flour at a five cent i 
differential over the heavy grain rate. The Canadian Liners have not but can 2 
fix the rate at. anything they like provided it is not lower than the rate from 
the United States ports. That is the situation, is it not?—A. That was the — 
situation then. pany "ae 


By Hon. Mr.. Stevens: Goan \ 
Q. Is it now?—A. No, it is not. 


By Mr. Sanenetins Ke 2 

Q. Has this agreement, Exhibit 6, been changed?—A. The agreement has 

not been changed, but the practice i in respect to the rates ye versus grain h 
entirely changed. 

~ Q. So that what you say is that: although it still is in the aa. 

fact they do not carry it out?—A. That is it. 


By the Chairman: ad 
Q. Although it is the law, it is not the practice?—A. eee These agree 
ments are not like the laws of the Medes and Pesians, Mr. a they ‘ 


can be changed. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

-Q. By unanimous consent?—A. At any time. 

Mr. Suaw: That would be like the law of the Medes and Persians. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Exactly. I think it is very much like it. 

i + The Wirness: Any one line can change them by giving notice. 

Mr. SHaw: May I ask you, Mr. Symington, with regard to this agree- 
ment, that in any place where it conflicts with the Conference agreement, the 
~ North Atlantic and South Atlantic—I mean, are they all consistent with one 


nother? 

- Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I find no conflict. The evidence, as I understood it, 
or the statement my friend made—Mr. Montgomery will correct me if I am 
wrong—-was that they could not find any North Atlantic Conference agreement 
ut this generally was the effect of the U.K. as well as the Continental Con- 
ference, that is contained in Exhibit 6. ‘ 

‘Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: No, that is not correct. What I said was that 
here had never been a North Atlantic U.K. Freight agreement, that anyone 
knows of at least. That whem they were required to file all agreements at 
Washington, not being able to find that there ever was such an agreement, they » 
filed a statement to the effect that the several lines.mentioned were in agree- 
ment; a copy of the actual statement was filed as an Exhibit. It was a declara- 
‘ion. But I made no statement that they corresponded with that or had any- 
ing to do with it, nor do I say the contrary. It was simply because there is 
t anything to compare it with, there is no written agreemént, but there was 
stated in that declaration an agreement as to rates by the lines whose names 


re given. OT 
~ 


; By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
_ Q. Perhaps Mr. Marlow can tell us. Does this Exhibit 6, generally speak- 
ing, set forth the principle of the operation of the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 
ference as well as the Continental Conference?—A. No it does not. \ 

- Q. Wherein does it differ?—A. Oh in many respects. There is no division 
of territory. For instance, where there are two groups of rates. And there are 
many exact rules in that agreement, which it has never been found necessary 
to embody in any written agreement in the United Kingdom Conference, 

Q. According to the statement there has been none embodied in a written 
agreement.—A. There has not been. 

_ Q. But in the matter of procedure?—A. I don’t think procedure is covered 
by that agreement at all. 

 -Q. Well, let us go on and see that. Rule Number 3. “ Rate disturbance 
by mon-Conference Lines. In the emergency of a disturbance of rates by non- 
Conference lines, which, in the opinion of the Conference, requires particular 
attention from the lines in whose trade the disturbance occurs, the Conference 
for rate making purposes shall be divided into two groups, one comprising the 
line to Hamburg and Bremen, the other the lines to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp. These groups shall appoint separate Rate Committees for their 
respective trades who shall submit their recommendations on rate variation to 
he Conference, it being understood that each group shall have power to fix 
such rates as may be necessary in their respective trade.”—A. There is no such 
grouping in the United Kingdom Conference. 

- Q. “In voting on such emergency rates each owning interest shall have one 
vote.”—A. That is true. \ 

 Q. That is what the rule says with respect to meeting rate disturbance 
by non-Conference lines——A. That is right, in that respect. 
oe had [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. There is a contradiction in your answers, Mr. Marlow, there. In the 
first answer he said there was no similarity whatever with this rate disturbi 
grouping, and then in the next answer he says it is true they have one vote. I 
do not understand the two answers at all. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not see any contradiction. ; 
The Wrrness: Well, I said that in the North Atlantic United Kingdo 
Conference we have no grouping of lines such as is mentioned in that rule. 


bac: 
‘ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ee 

Q. Quite so. But what I am getting at is: in this agreement, true, there 
are two lines or two groups who meet the competition in their respective group 
and report it and it is voted upon as an emergency rate, in the North Atlantic 
United Kingdom there is one group, but they do exactly the same thing?—A. 
That is right. ; 
Q. Then in Exhibit 6, Rule 8-F. ‘“ Method of meeting outside local ‘ome 
petition on neutral commodities.” Taken from the Atlantic meeting to which 
you have referred. ‘ Whereas the present method of authorizing emergency — 
rates to meet destructive competition is not satisfactory and in practice results — 
in the useless sacrifice of revenue; and whereas in order to maintain confidence 
and observe uniformity of action it is necessary to allow each Conference — 
greater discretion in the matter of meeting such destructive competition; “ 
“Be it resolved that by unanimous vote of all members of any district — 
Conference, such reductions in rates on neutral commodities as per list attached — 
may be made as in the judgment of the Conferences are necessary to meet such — 
competition, without securing the concurrence of the other district Conference. — 
“And be it further resolved that when any Conference authorizes ike, 

reduction, the Secretary shall at once telegraph other interested Conferences 
its action, with fullest information as to what competition necessitated the 
reduction, including the name of the steamer, flag, position, and name of agent. 
“ And be it further resolved that no Conference shall take advantage of the 
authority hereby granted unless an emergency makes it inadvisable to under- 
take to reduce the rates through the regular procedure of submitting proposals — 
to the other District Conferences for concurrence” and so on. That is the 
method adopted of meeting outside competition, whereby the various Confer- 
ences are notified of the emergency rate necessary, with the name of the steamer, 
flag, position and so on of the line, that made the emergency rate necessary. © 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You are speaking of the Continental agreement — 

now? 

i Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, the Continental agreement. re 

The Witness: That rule has been considerably modified since by practice. 
We do not notify the other districts now, so far as I know. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You say in practice you do not now, so far as you know, notify ite 
other districts. Do you know whether Mr. Morse does?—A. I do not think he 
has to now. 
Q. You do not think he has to. If it has been changed, you have not 
anything in writing showing the change?—A. No. I have nothing in writing © 
showing the change. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now then again, further along in the same reso- — 
lution it says:— 
“That the authority granted by these resolutions shall not be dele- 
gated to any Committee, sub-committee, or sub- oe and can only 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ie 
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d by ie unanimous vote of all the members of the District 
erence representing lines engaged in the trade where the competition 


ctually exists; and 
as Resolved; that any rates made under the authority hereby granted, 


ill ie for a period not exceeding ten days, and limited to the known 
osition of the competitive steamer only, and at the expiration of the ~ 
en-day period, the rates will be automatically restored. Should com- 
petition be disposed of before the expiration of ten days, other Confer- 
ences will be so informed immediately, and tariff rates will become 


 elrective.” 3. “/ 


| _ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That was the rule adopted?—A. That was the rule adopted, but the last 


f it is now obsolete—notifying other districts. 
Q Later on it was changed to five days, instead of ten?—A. I think it was, 


Q ‘And that is the method, subject to whatever changes existed, that has” 
“ dopted by the Conference under this agreement, for the purpose of meeting 
co petition of any non-Conference line? 


-Montcomery, K.C.: You are only speaking of the Continental Agree- 


‘SyMINGTON, B01 es: 

Witness: That is so. 

ki f y 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Is there any essential difference in meeting the competition in the North 
intic U.K.?—A. Not in respect to these emergency rates. 


. And this same Agreement, Exhibit No. 6, provides for a differential 
en the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic and Gulf Ports?—A. Yes, 


: a Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


i oa Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. And Exhibit 16F, Mr. Marlow, being the minutes of the Continental 
ference, 1921 to 1924, of which the last meeting filed was December 18, 


, will reflect whatever changes have been made from time to time in this 
“me That is s0. 


ae “Tn this agreement”. That is Exhibit No. 6? 
‘Syminerton, K.C.: Yes, Exhibit No. 6. 
Sir Evemne Fiser: Will you ask the witness if the Atlanta Conference 
ol 
Furntorr: He is referring to the meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. 
. Symineton, K.C.: I can clear that up. 
a [Mr, W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ne 

Q. At the Atlanta meeting there were representatives of the Gulf, the So 
Atlantic and the North Atlantic Conferences?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Which are all the Conferences Eastbound on the Atlantic— 

The CuarrMaAn: On the Atlantic side of North America. — 

The Wrrness: No, I do not think it numbers any Scandinavian or Balti! 
Conferences, but it did in what is known as the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinental T rades. 


By the Chairman: 


@. And are those the trades in which Canada is particularly interested?- 
A. Those are the trades in which Canada is particularly interested. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, can you tell us how the rates from the Continent to Concias com- 
pare with the rates from the United Kingdom to Canada?—A. Generally speak- 
ing, the rates from the Continent are much lower. 

Q. Than the rates from the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Why is that?—A. Because of the dissension amongst the lines, which 
I have already explained, and in my own opinion—and I think Mr. Cleminson > 
indicated it in his evidence—an attempt on the part of the German lines to try _ 
to oust other than their own tonnage. F 

Q. That is, there is a Continental Westbound Conference’/as well—a Con- 

‘tinental Atlantic Westbound Conference?—A. No, not in the sense of which 
you speak, I think. We have no agreed rates with anyone from Hamburg) for. 
instance, because of the dissension amongst the lines 

o: You are a member of the Conference, you told us—A. From Antwerp, 
which covers only Belgian traffic. ey 

Q. You are not a member of any other Conference westbound ?—A.* No, - 
we are nota member of any other Continental Conference westbound. * 
Q. Continental, yes; quite so?——A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if any other member of the North Atlantic ee 
Conference is a member of any Continental Westbound,. excepting the Antwerp 
Conference?—A. Oh, yes. a : 

Q. There are other Conferences besides the Antwerp?—A. In the Con- : 
‘tinental Eastbound Conference, for example, the United American, Line—which 
is practically the Hamburg- American Line—are members of a Eastbound 
Continental Freight Conference. De: 

@. Then there is a Hamburg Westbound Conference?—A. Well, I do not 
know about that. There is so much quarreling between the lines that T am 
not certain in my own mind whether there is such a Conference to-day at all. 
If there is, I believe it would be purely German. 

Q. Then we can take the correct answer for the Committee to be that. in . 
your opinion, rates from the Continent to Canada and this side of the Atlantic, 
are lower than rates from the United Kingdom because other Conferences d 
not exist over there, or they are much less loosely knit?—A. No, I would 
rather say because it is a deliberate attempt on the part of the ian mind 
to try to oust British tonnage. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Durr: That is a Mee! good answer. 


he By Mr. iin ie HG, ‘ / 

Q. Would that apply to all Continental ports or He to (omhayye ae The 
Committee must understand the situation. A great part of the traffic originat- 
ing on the Continent of Europe emanates from German and Austrian sources, 


and the outlets are Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam and Antwerp, and there is 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ‘ 


are Oey ‘3 oie 
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Ly mind but that the German lines would like to get a control 
that traffic. I will go further and say that probably as they did before the 
h state subsidy in some form or other, they might bring about a general 
moralization in the rates westbound in the hope that when they survived 
with their tonnage, their rates would go back to perhaps an exorbitant figure. 
aly. We have heard about “ demoralization of rates ” , and I was going to ask 
rou if we ‘could get an instance of demoralization of rates from the rates which 
now exist from the Continent to Canada?—A. I do not know, Mr. Symington, 
here you would find a list of rates now existing from, the Continent to 
- Canada, because they are changed from time to time and from day to day. 
Dif ihe German lines see a big parcel of traffic, they will make any rate they 


Q. You were going to file with us your traflic from Antwerp—A. From 
twerp, which covers only traffic of Belgian origin. 

Q. Can you not take traffic of any other origin than Belgium at Antwerp ?— 
A. Yes, but we could not get this rate on it. 
Q. The traffic will go through German ports because of the rates?—A. Yes. 
So your traffic is confined to traffic—A. Which is practically all of 
lgian origin, There are/ other incidental reasons at the present time, such 
as, for instance, the occupation of territory by the Allies which prevents the 
free movement through Antwerp to and from the interior of Germany. 
' Q. The reason I am asking you about this demoralization is because I see 
in n the reply that while it is admitted that these rates are lower, they are 
ferred to as rates which arise by reason of a rate war?—A. I suppose it could 
described as a “rate war ’”—I mean the present state of affairs. 
i Q. What immediately struck me was this—and as that is what is threat- 
ened in our own trade—perhaps we can get some idea of what the rate war 
as over those rates?—A. A rate war, as we understand it, is when every 
e in the trade scrambles for its share, and in the effort reduces rate to, in 
many cases— 
- The Cuarrman: An uneconomic basis? 

The Wirness: Yes, an uneconomic basis. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Is that the situation in the Continental traffic in North America 
-day?—A. It is pretty well the situation in the north— é. 
~  Q. So we get a reasonable reflection—A. You did not get my reply. That 
pretty well the situation in the Westbound Continental trade to-day. 

Q. So we get a reasonable reflection of what is meant by “rate war” and 
ate demoralization ” from. conditions in that trade to-day?—A. That is so. 
Q. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, goods can be shipped to-day 
from Britain via Antwerp to ‘America, than they can direct?—A. That is pos- 

bad so on some commodities. 
Q. And, vice versa, goods can be shipped to Great Britain via the Contin- 
nt cheaper than they can be shipped direct—that is, some commodities?—A. 
That is possibly so. 
The Cuarrman: May I interject a* question here, which occurs to me? 


: Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Certainly. 


BY. the Chairman: 

3: ‘Mr. Marlow, you state that as far as traffic coming from the Con- 

‘inental ports to Canada is concerned, the ships are operating under conditions 

ich are practically those of a rate war, while from the U.K. ports west to 

som waa are operating under rate conditions stabilized by the Conference. 
i f (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Has your line withdrawn, in the last two or ee: years, any ships from 
Continental trade, and if so, how many?—A. I cannot say how many, a 
have cancelled sailings from time to time. - Sa 
Q. That is not my question. Have you withdrawn ships from the 
tinental routes due to this rate war, and if so, how many ships have you wit 1- 
drawn?—A. I do not think there’ is much difference between my answer and 
your question, sir. When I say “sailings” I mean at times the traffic h 
become so poor, with the low rate, that it was not profitable to sail, the ship, 
- we had scheduled her, and, therefore, it is equivalent to the withdrawal | 
the ship. 
Q. But are the ships withdrawn from the route altogether? That is what 
I am trying to get at, Mr. Marlow?—A. Our ships are not peculiar to a 
route. We may sail one from Hamburg on one occasion, and the same sh 
on another occasion from London, so we cannot identify it by ships. : 
Q. Let me put it this way: ’Are you to-day operating a smaller numb 
of your ships from Continental ports than you did, say, two years ago?—A. I 
would say “ Yes,” offhand, without checking it up. 
Q. How many?—A. I do not know. 
Q. Then the diminution in the number of ships could not have been very 
considerable or you would have made a note of it, would you not?—A. Th 
is not in my mind, Mr. Chairman. What we are trying tq do is to adapt o 
sailings as far as possible in a trade to that trade’s requirements. — 
Q. You try to do that in all trades? You try to adapt the number 
sailings of your ships to the requirements of your ships in all trades, do you 
not?—A. Only in a lesser measure in the United Kingdom trades for the reason 
that we enjoy a passenger traffic, and you have to have a definite schedule of 
sailings, sir. 
Q. No doubt that is true, irrespective of whether there were Conference 
conditions or conditions where no Conference existed?—A. That is true. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, in connection with your withdrawing ships or sailings: 
other sailings have come into that market, particularly the Germans?— 
Are you speaking broadly now of the North Atlantic trade? fe 
Q. Broadly of the Continental trade, where this rate war is?—A. I would 
say that last year there was a very heavy falling-off in the westbound Germ 
trade, both to Canada and the United States. ett 
Q. You mean in the sailings?—A. In the traffic moving. Ke 
Q. I am speaking of the sailings?—A. Naturally there would be feed 
sailings if there were less traffic to carry. 
Q. Not always, apparently?—A. Not always, no, but with cargo steamers: 
generally. 
Q. Can we take it that sailings from the Continent have fallen off con 
siderably ?—-A. They have decidedly fallen off to Canada. I mentioned be 
you three lines who have gone out of business. 
Q. You mean withdrawn their boats from different lines?—A. Withdrawl 
their boats from the service. | 
Q. And no others came in?—A. Not that I know of. There are only two. 
lines, of which I know, operating from the St. Lawrence to the Continent, an' 
those are the Canadian Government Merchant Marine and ours. 
Q. And you did not get full cargoes?—A. We did not get full cargoes. 
Q. That, perhaps, has something to do with the withdrawals—is that so 
—A. I do not think so. There are various causes. 
Q. I presume that lack of cargo would be a main one?—=A. That is 
main one, and unprofitableness of the cargo carried. 
{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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the passenger business come under your purview?—A. I have 
ever to do with it. ; 
have nothing whatever to do with this Passenger Agreement (in- 
exhibit 45)?—-A. I have never even seen one until this Committee 
opened. . 
So you cannot tell the Committee anything about this Passenger 
ent?—A. I am sorry I cannot tell you. anything about it. 
i Symineron, K.C.: Will there be anybody here to tell us about that? 
Ir. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not enquired. Mr. Flintoft can probably 
ou that. : 
_CHamman: Mr. Flintoft can tell us the name of the gentleman who 
cn best about the Passenger Agreement. 
- Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was simply going to point out that they fix the 
tes of various classes of ships, and particularly in respect to the third-class 
steerage end of it. However, if Mr. Marlow does not know about that, we 
ill have to let it go. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

ch ot: Mr. Marlow, asbestos is peculiarly a Canadian trade, is it not? 
pide 

Q I have a complaint written to me by a gentleman here saying that the 
> on asbestos per ton from Antwerp to New York is $3, and from Montreal 
Liverpool is $16. Is that correct?—A. Antwerp to New York. 

- Q. Yes, $3?—A. I have never heard of a movement of asbestos from 
ntwerp to New York. It must be a returned shipment. - aay 
Q. You think it would be a returned shipment?—A. The only asbestos 
es I know of in the world are in South Africa and Canada. 


By the Chairman: 2 
Q. And Russia?—A. Yes. f 
ir Henry Drayton: Rhodesia is the real producer to-day, outside of 
ladda. 4" t 


| 
_ By Mr. Smyington, K.C.: 
_Q. Will you look this up, because I am asked to inquire about it?—A. 
he reason I said it must be a returned shipment, Mr. Symington, is that we 
‘ often, to oblige a shipper, bring back some goods at a special rate if there 
something wrong with the sale, or he was in hard luck and could not | 
rket the goods sent over, but it would be unfair to compare such special 
with a normal one. »° 

. I quite agree with you. I am only asking for the information, because 
as asked to ask for it—A. I will look it up. 

Mr. Rinrret: Was it New York to Antwerp? 

The CuairMan: I was wondering if it might not be New York to Ant- 
rp. It might go down in bond and out from New York. 

ir Henry Drayton: It could not do that. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: It demonstrates the desirability of knowing what we 
re talking about. We should know what this shipment was. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Smyington, K.C.: . 

x Q. In any event, you have the tariff from Antwerp yourselves?—A. Wi 

ave. 

* ~~ Q. Would you kindly look up and let me know, the rate on asbestos fronan 

Montreal to Liverpool, from Antwerp to New York, and from New York t 
‘Antwerp?—A. I will. 

Q. Then will you look this up: perfumery, the rate to Montreal fro 
London is 105 shillings for 40 cubic feet; from Havre 45 shillings for 40 cubi 
feet; from Hamburg $1 per 100 pounds. ‘Toilet preparations, 65 shillings for — 
40 cubic feet from London, 45 shillings from Havre, and 75 cents per 100 
pounds from Hamburg. ie 
; ~ Q. Mr. Marlow, your line does not—or does it—handle tea?—A. Where 
rom. 


The CuHarrMaNn: Ceylon. 


By Mr. Smyington, K.C.: 

Q. From Colombo?—A. We do not handle any shipments from Colombo, 
as a matter of fact, on the Atlantic, that I am aware of, through from Colombo. _ 

~Q. It would be via the Pacific?—A. That would be the natural route. 

Q. Would you have a rate from Colombo?—A. On tea? 

Q. Yes?—A. $12 a ton, I think, by all Pacific ports. 

Q. You would not have the Atlantic ports, would you?—A. When you ee 
into these questions such as the rates on tea from Colombo, there is tranship-. 
ment of cargo every now and again from the Far East via London or Liver-_ 
pool, as the case may be; it is transhipped and carried transatlantic. I do not 
know of any recent shipments we have had, but it is possible some lies may 
have had shipments of that kind, nor do I think there is any fixed rate on such 
traffic. 

Q. The Ellerman Line runs a service there, do they not?—A. They run a 
service to Boston, and I think occasionally call their steamers at Halifax. 

Q. That is exactly the point. “Would that rate be fixed in a conference? 
—A. Not in any conference of which we are a member. Lv 

Q. You, would not know anything about that?—A. I would not know any-— 
thing about that. Do you wish me to cancel this question with regard to the: 
rate on tea from Colombo? 

Q! I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do, they not refer, Mr. Symington, to tea eeouette to, 
London or British ports, warehoused there, and distributed from there? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, it is a breht shipment, Mr. Stevens, the 
complaint being that these boats come from the East, run on to Halifax, then 
proceed to New York, and they charge 10 cents more to Halifax than to Boston, 
and so on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Under your instructions, where do they load? ‘ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: They load at falar by the Colombo Commer- 
cial Company, Limited, of Colombo. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be an out-of-the-way way of doing i 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I beg your pardon? 

Sir Henry Drayton: It sounds like an out-of- the-way way of doing it. 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: They come across, through the Mediterranean. 

Wirness: There is tea moving that way, and by the Ellerman Line too. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I thought the tea went to England, where they have 
the facilities for handling it. It is shipped out from England, and we have a 


special tariff to cover it. | 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ‘ 


] 


ir ae Georreie That looks like a Peay heavy movement, Mr. Sym- 


Sir Henry Drayton: I dink" the Pi Nsiein should stand. 


_WIrness: Sir Henry, we do not carry the traffic in such a way; it must 
e ey a line plying to Halifax. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is by a line a member of the Conference? 


oe _ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is the Ellerman Line, the owners of the Cana- 
dian and American Steamship Line known as the Ellerman-Bucknall. 


cae) By Sir Henry Drayton: 

: i (Q. Is that a member of the Atlantic Conference?—A. No, sir; it is a direct 
service from Colombo. 

Sir Henry Drayton: They would not know anything about it. Leave 
t out. I thought it was a Conference line. 


ae The Far East Conference; they may belong to that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


1. Your present bacon rate is 50 cents?—A. For ordinary stowage. 

Q. Bacon and ham. Your present rate on cheese is 70 cents?—A. Yes, 

-Q. Is there any relation between the two?—A. Not that we are aware of, 

xcept that they are both foodstuffs. 

_.  Q. They are handled the same way, are they cee ange What do you mean — 

by handled? | 

Q. I mean the work in connection with loading, the stowage of them, and 

on—about the same?—A. No; I would say that we take a great deal more 

care, of cheese, on account of the style of package, than we do with bacon. 
con 1s better packed for handling. 

 Q. Is there any other difference?—A. No other difference that I can think 
in a general way. 

Q. You have charged a difference of 20 cents? ‘ 

The Cuairman: Per 100 pounds? 


By ‘Mr. Symington: 

Q. That is per 100 pounds?—A. That is right. 
Q. The cheese people are rather objecting to that, are they not, Mr. Mar- 
low?—A. I have heard that they have, recently, I don’t know whether it is 
since this Committee commenced to sit or not, but they have recently been 
protesting against the rate. | 

_ Q. Claiming that there is only a justification of an extra charge of 5 cents? 
ale A. They go farther than that; I believe they are asking for a “45 cent rate, 
@ lower rate than bacon. 

_ Q. Is there any reason, apart from the nature of the package, why it 
hould be greater?—A. You mean than the extra cost of handling? 

og I pect ae in my mind ae now; no, I have not in 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Were the rates the same in 1921?—A. Me they were the same in ee 

Q. 75. cents?—A. 75 cents per 100 pounds for ordinary stowage. 

@. And a decrease from 75 cents to 50 cents in the case of bacon, sine 
1921?—A. That is right. 

Q. And from 75 cents to 70 cents in the case of cheese?—A. Right. 

Q. Why was the decrease greater on one than the other?—A. I cannot 


answer that offhand, Mr. Kennedy. . fae: 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Tell me one thing while we are at that. I remember some years ago 


considering cheese rates. We were troubled a good deal by the containers, the 
boxes being broken, and the Railway Company showed a great deal of loss in 


connection with breakages, and we had a standard box produced of different 


material, which it was claimed would largely eliminate the item of damage to 


the carrer. What has happened to that box, Mr. Marlow?—A, They are still ae 


using the round cylindrical boxes, and we are still having trouble: with break- 
ages, except that some of the shippers will wire them now, and when wired 
there is very much better protection for the cheese. 


Q. But the box which was produced would get away from the question of a 


telescoping and breakage on the sides, allowing all kinds of things to hurt 
the cheese. Has the standard box been: adopted?—-A. The standard ‘box is a 
cylindrical box. 


} 


Mr. Kennepy: That was a standard ruling by the Railway Commission. q 


Sir Henry Drayton: We were trying to get a standard. 
Mr. Kennepy: But it was no better than the other one. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. The cooperage on cheese is in excess of the ordinary package cargo? 


—A. That is right, that is, fixing the boxes up after they break. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I know there was a lot of trouble ‘about it, and 
I was wondering if they had got away from it; Mr. Kennedy seems to think 
they have not. 


\ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. By the way, a large part of your bacon and ham SiGe come from 


the United States?—A. That is true. 


Q. Your cheese practically all comes from Canada?—A. We have carried — i 


recently quite a quantity of cheese from the United States. 


Q. From what district?—A. Chicago and West there. $ ny: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What sort of package do the New Zealanders use for their cheese?— at 


A. A very much better package, we think, than the Canadian. 

Q. What is the difference?—A. I cannot describe it to you, except from 
what I have heard. I think I have heard one of the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture say so. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Is it much more expensive than the one we are usinlg?—A. Probably 
it is. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Patiaton: Wee: 

What is your rate on butter in refrigeration?—A. $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
~Q. Do you know the rate from Vancouver to the United Kingdom?—A. 
s, I have ascertained that it is $1.50 per 100 pounds in refrigerator space. 
©. The distance in one case being 8,800 miles and the other being 3,000? 
. That is right. 

i Q. A shipment from Vancouver, what toll do you have to pay through the 
~Panama?—A. We do not have to carry any, but I believe there are tolls. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
- Q. Why do you not carry any butter?—A. Through the Panama? 
Q. Yes?—A. We have no service there. The Furness have, and the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, but I don’t know whether the Furness 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine carry butter or not. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. As a freight man, would you consider that it is justifiable to charge 
$1.50 on butter from Montreal to the U.K., when the charge from Vancouver 
to the U.K., 5,000 miles farther, with Panama toll dues, is only $1.50; do you 
: consider that is ieee I do not think you can always measure rates 
in that way. 

oo A. Gan you offer’ any reason why the Montreal rate should be that high, 
aiauted the other rate is correct?—A. It is a fact that to-day the rate to Van- 
-couver from Montreal is lower than it is to intermediate points over the 
railway. 
: Q. I do not want to get into an argument, but can you tell us any reason 

why that should be?—A. When the rate was made of $1.50 from Montreal, I 
do not know what the rate was from Vancouver. 
_ Q. Had you known it, would you have made it lower?—A. There might 
have been something in that. I understand they are having something to say 
with the butter people now, but they have not complained, that I know of, 
against the rate except recently, since this Committee commenced to sit. 

-  Q. I understand you intimated a willingness to treat with them as soon 
as this Committee is over?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. It is the same with regard to a lot of other people?—A. If you want 
the truth, we thought somebody was stirring them up. 
Q. In any event that would have been your answer to them, Mr. Marlow? 
A. That is our answer. 
_ Q. That you are prepared perhaps to meet their wishes when this Com- 
mittee is over?—A. We are prepared to meet them at all times, Mr. Symington, 
and we are glad to meet. them. 
Q. The rate on butter has not been decreased for some time?—A. It has 
not, since 1919. 
Q. Do you know what the rate on New Zealand butter is, from New Zea- 
land to the United Kingdom?—A. Yes, I understand it is the same as from 
Vancouver and from Montreal. 
_ Q. That is, the New Zealand farmer or dairyman can get into the U.K. 
market, all the way from New Zealand, all the way from there, the same as — 
the Montreal man can? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your answer to that question?—A. It is only fair to say, with 

regard to butter, that viewed from a transportation standpoint it is a very 

% eee commodity. We have frequently had butter booked and the space 
: {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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cancelled on us when we could not get other cargo in tet thereof, owing to the 
limited time between the cancellation and the sailing. There is this also to b 

said, that the refrigerator space in the steamships is divided up into chambers 
- You may have a 7,000 cubic feet chamber. Butter has to move in what i 
known as 25 degree temperature storage, that is below the freezing point. Novy 
when we start to book the butter, we may only have offered us what will occup 
2,000 feet of space, and we have to, set aside one of these chambers for th 
butter, in the hope that before the sailing, we will be able to fill up tha 
chamber. You cannot always put other cargo with poe You cannot pu 
fish oe it; frozen fish, which we carry also. : 


. By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Could you put cheese?—A. Cheese does not rane a freezing tempera 


ture. 
Q. Nor eres Nor bacon. 


By Mr. Block 


Q. Is butter carried from Vancouver?—A. I was going on to explain this 
By reason of these frequent cancellations, I do not believe the butter shippers 
themselves, until recently, considered the rate exorbitant, but if, they do now,. 
and wish to discuss it with us, we will be glad to give it consideration. ae 

Perhaps it would be interesting to know that according to our information ; 
the ocean rate percentage of the value of the goods landed in Britain is 2. 5; 
per cent. ; ’ 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
a ha. What is it on\bacon?-—A. On bacon it is a little over 3 Pet cent. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ON 

-Q. And on cheese? And:then we will have the three of them—A. I choutae 
have said on cheese it is a little over 3 per cent. And on bacon 2.8 per cent. 
Q. ‘What basis of value did you take for butter for the purpose of tha 

' computation?—A. We took this basis of value, but we had in mind, Sir Henry, 
that there was this uncertainty of getting the butter to fill the chambers, and 
after booking the butter, of having the space cancelled on us. 
_. Q. But to arrive at that figure of two decimal plus, you had to know de i 
price of the butter. What price did you adopt? eS 
Mr. Furntorr: The landing price. 


The Witness: I wish to correct the statement, that the percentage value 
of the bacon in ordinary stowage is 2.2. You mean the value of. the ye 
Janded, Sir Henry? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The value on which you make the calculation. 


The Cuairman: You say you calculated a certain percentage as being the 
cost. of carriage. How did you make your calculation. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: a 
Q. What is the value on which it is caleulated?—A. Cheese, 100 shillings ‘a 
per hundredweight, that is 112 pounds. 


Bacon, 104 shillings per hundredweight, Again 112 pounds, Butter, 160. 
shillings per 112 pounds. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your bacon and cheese are practically. the same.—A. Yes. 
(Mr. W, T. Marlow.] 
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CLE a Sot TEs the Pniperdeial cost and not the ordinary stowage with 
to butter?—A. In respect to butter I take the actual rate. None of it 
except in refrigerator stowage. - 

cae ‘The others you take the ordinary stowage?—A. Yes. 


Sai ‘By Sir Henry Drayton: 
\ Q. The question of stowage has nothing to do with the value of the article. 
A. None whatever. That is a definite figure. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, I want to get it clearly on record whther steamship com- | 
anies do as a matter of fact carry in refrigeration butter from New Zealand — 
s cheaply as they do butter from Montreal?—A. That is our information. But 
e movement of refrigerator cargo from New Zealand by reason of the trans- 
ort through the tropics, is in fully insulated steamships. We have no such 
trade from Canada. 
-Q. You would not suggest therefore that it was cheaper to carry from 
ew Zealand in fully imsulated steamships through the tropics, than it is to 
ry from Montreal to Liverpool through the comparatively cool climate of 
t Gulf and North Atlantic, would you?—A. It nen be cheaper if you take 
peureeate of the ship’s carryings. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. ‘Hold on, Mr. Marlow. That would not’ be so. I think I know the dis- 

ction, but let us get it clear. So far as the actual movement is concerned, it is 

bsolutely more expensive but so far as the relation of the utilization of 

refrigerator space, the unit of cost to the company may be greater by reason 

" f that incident. What I mean by that is this; it is perfectly clear that it is” 

correct, as you say, if you have compartments of 7,000 and loading of only 2,000 — 

are certainly carrying at a much higher rate than if you were loaded 100 

cent. Now is your suggestion that you have not got the same conditions in 

mets Zealand trade? I understood that is what you meant to the Chairman. 
SSE Z ) 

Q. Do they get full loadings?—A. Yes, on these high- priced Saas 

h as the butter, the cheese, and the meats. 

Q. From New Zealand?—A. From New Zealand. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Are you sure of that now? 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My information is that they get full cargoes from 

New Zealand, as distinguished from the fact that they only get them in certain 

easons of the year on the North Atlantic. \ 


The Witness: They eee fully insulated boats, so there must be the 
oe for the space. 


‘ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ; 
~Q. I do not know that that follows, because you set aside a certain pro- 
tion. —A. That is only a small proportion of our ship that we have insulated. 
Sir ‘Henry Drayton: That is the same principle. 


By the Chairman: 


: a Does it happen often, as a matter of fact, that your refrigerator space is 
taken up?—A. Oh frequently, sir, particularly i in the cool months of the year. 
_ Q. What percentage of it in the summer would not be taken up?—A. I have 


all worked out for you, sir. 
i [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Get it from your list, it is important. ie cae 
The Wirness: I can only give you for the Canadian Pacific. ‘i 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Did you give the comparison of the rate from New Zealand to the 4 
United Kingdom, with the Montreal rate, on cheese?—A. The rate on cheese, — 
I understand, from New Zealand,—and to be fair, it all moves in refrigerated © 
space, on account of it having to make a tropical voyage, is 180 shillings, I 
understand, per ton; as against 70 cents per hundred pounds from Canada. 

The CHarRMAN: I suggest, Sir Henry, that Mr. Marlow take a note of this — 
and give us the exact figures when we have the pleasure of | listening to him ; 
again. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you stow butter and cheese in the same chamber?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Do I understand you to say you can stow butter — 
and cheese in the same compartment? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what Mr. Marlow said. 


The Witness: Well, no, I beg pardon. I did say that, yes, but I would 
like to correct it. Cheese is never shipped in frozen space. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is what I understood him to say. I did not . 
understand him to say the contrary. He said the same thing before. . 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think anyone would care to eat butter a ‘ 
that had been shipped with cheese. | 


The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Marlow was thinking of shipments from New — 
Zealand. ; 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: - 

Q. Supposing you were a little short of butter cargo in your retriveration) 
space, you could fill it with cheese, could you not?—A. I do not think it would — 
be advisable to freeze the cheese. I think that might injure it; cause sweating 
afterwards. 


Sir EvGens Fiset: But they do from New Zealand. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. They do from New Zealand, do they not?—A. No. To understand the 
thing correctly, with a fully insulated boat you will have part of the boat at the 
freezing temperature, and part of it at 35 to 40, and the different parts of the on 
boat are set aside for the different commodities. 


Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection, Mr. Symington, is that railways are 
not supposed to freeze cheese. A good deal of a row occurs if theese shipped by 
rail is frozen in transit. | 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. What I would like to know is this: those special ships that sail from 
New Zealand cost more to build than our own ships?—A. I am not an expert — 
on that, Mr. Rinfret, but I would naturally think the cost of insulation would 
be additional to what would be paid for an ordinary cargo ship. 
Q. Does it not strike you that that is a very important factor in fixing the 
freight rates?—A. Well there is so much variation in the construction.of a ves- 
sel, and I do not know just what vessels they have employed in the New Zealand 
trade, but let us suppose, for instance, that some of them are pre-war built 
vessels with this insulation in; the whole vessel, with the insulation, might cost 
very much less than some of the cargo vessels we have employed in the Cana- 


dian trade to-day which were built since the war. 


ENEree WW eth: Marlow.] j 
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fan ships an not be built for that price now?—A. No, not for the price 
ey could before the war. 


at a You Ee icned that pier had to be éarried at 25 degrees. Is that 
lating to the Atlantic trade or the New Zealand trade?—A. The Atlantic trade. 


By Mr. Symington, Us C.: 


-Q. I would like to refer the Committee—and I will just ask Mr. Marlow 
question in connection with the New Zealand rates—to the report of the 
mperial Committee in their New Zealand inquiry of 1922, Volume 2, page 
678, ‘in. discussing it there, they said—and Mr. Marlow, can you verify ‘this— 
“Tn the New Zealand trade it takes six months to make a round trip.”—A. I 
could not answer that. That is from New Zealand to London and return, I 
presume? 
— Q. To the United peda and back. ‘ But the cargo is collected at many 
erent and widely distant ports.” Do you know anything about the trade out 
re?—A. No, I don’t. I have never been out there. 
Q. If that were so it would make it more expensive for the steamship line. 
. Each port of call adds to your expense. 
Q. “There are’a great multiplicity of parcels and miele, and the sorting 
i of each on discharge involves loss of time and labour.” That does not exist in 
trade?—A. We have more or less of it in our trade. We may have a ship 
. 150 or more bills of lading, different parcels and different consignments, 
of which have to be eventually sorted for delivery. , 
Q. Would you say there was any comparison between the New Zealand 
ade and our trade in that respect?—A. I know nothing whatever about the 
w Zealand trade in that respect. 
Q. I am pointing this out to you as a justification advanced by the Ship-. 
pin: Committee for what. was alleged to be a high level of rates between New 
aland and the United Kingdom.—A. I can only answer you, Mr. Symington, 
saying that I have enough respect for the Imperial Shipping Committee to 
ay ae if that was their finding it was correct. I have no personal knowledge 
f I 
__ Q. Now then, have you any knowledge of rates on different routes other 
than to the United Kingdom? 


The Cuatrman: This Committee stands iitmned until 4.30 this afternoon: 
The Committee adjourned. 


‘ | _ AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
Master, presiding. 


The Caxnwan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. The Committee will please 


ome to order. Mr. Symington, I think you were continuing the examination 
f Mr. Marlow? 


_ Mr. SyMINGTON, He Ope Ves. sir, 
The Cuamman: Mr. Marlow, will you kindly resume your seat, sir? 
_ Witu1am Tuomas Martow, recalled: 


By Mr. Symington, K. C.: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, at the adjournment, I was asking you if there was any 


ation between the rates between, say, Canada and the United Kingdom and 
ada and South Africa?—A. There i is no relation. 
: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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| 
Q. They are never onntinerelt in fixing the rates?—A. They are never: 
sidered i in fixing the rates to the United Kingdom. 
Q. Do you know, for instance, that the rate on agricultural ‘iiplornee 
less to South Africa than to the United Kingdom?—A. No, I do not know 
but I understand the Elder Dempster Line receive some subsidy from t 
Canadian Government for a service to South Africa. 
\- Q. For a freight service to South Africa?—A. For a freight service 

South Africa. y 

Q. And the distance from Canada to South Africa is, roughly speaking, ho 
much further than the distance:to the United Kingdom? 5 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: About 8,000 miles to South Africa. 
Mr. Durr: About twice as far. 


The Wrrness: Well, from Montreal to Cape Town the distance is 7,108 
miles. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. And what is the distance from Montreal to Liverpool, say?—A. Mont- 
real to London— | MM 
Q. London or Liverpool?—A. To Liverpool, 2,760 miles; to London, 3,241 
miles. 
Q. And to: South Africa?—A. To Cape Town is 7,108 miles. 

Q. Now, the rate on agricultural implements from Canada to the United 
Kingdom is how much?—A, Twenty-tive cents per cubic foot. | 
Q. Do you know what it is to South Africa?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. A good deal less, is it not?—A. I tried to find that out, but so far 

as I could ascertain there is some negotiation going on at present ‘between the. 
Government, and the Elder Dempster “Line regarding what the rates will be, or 
were to be, effective on May 1st. a 
(). But, what have they been?—A. I do not know what the rates have ‘bee 


By Mr. Duff: 


- Q. Do you know what the Canadian Government Merchant Marine rate is 
to South Africa?—A. I may be able to get that for you. " 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Duff wanted to know what the rate on the Canadian Gov ernment 
Merchant Marine is to South Africh?—A. I do not know. I do not unde re 
stand they; have a service to South Africa. a 


By Mr. Stork: rt ae 


Q. You mean from Canada to South Africa, or from England to Sou 
Africa? 


The CxatrMan: From Canada to South Africa. 


“By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I find in one of these documents that the rate to Great Britain is given 

at $10 per ton?—A. That is right; that is equivalent to 25° cents per cub 

foot. c 

Q. And to South Africa is $7.50 per ton?—A. I have it here in a table. I 

did not know I had it. The rate from New York to South Africa is 35 cents 

per cubic foot against 25 cents per cubic foot from Montreal to London. — 

Q. I was asking you about the rate from Montreal—or from Canadian — 

ports?—A. I do not know. 
Q. You do not know whether the $7.50 rate is correct or not?—A. No, . 


do not. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
@ 
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). You say if Where; is a " ditterene between $10 per ton from Montreal to 

n, 3,000 miles, and $7.50 from Montreal to Cape Town, the longer dis- 
e, it is by virtue of a Canadian subsidy to the Elder Dempster Line?— 
A. I think it would be attributable to that. 

- Q. You would think it would be attributable to that?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Now, have you ever compared the rates between the United Kingdom 
to Canada and the United Kingdom to other countries?—A. No, I have not. 
_ Q. Are you able to say whether there is any route any place that has as 
se igh rates as the North Atlantic routes? 

The CuarrMAN: For equal distance? 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: For equal distance. 


The Witness: I am not able to answer that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
Q I refer you to Exhibit Le A ET: fWlarlby, which is the minutes et the 


there? —A. ‘No, T have not them before me. 

 Q. In 1920 the Wheat Board was still in existence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would this be an instance,—and I am reading from page 66— 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What date is that? 

___ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: January 6, 1920. (Reading): “The British Min- 

istry January Cereal Allotment: James Stewart, Chairman of the Wheat 

joard, met the various railway and steamship interests at his office in Mon- 

treal on the afternoon of January 2nd, discussing fully the questions raised by 

he Shipping Federation’s telegram which was dispatched to him on December 

30, apparently as a direct result of the protest entered by the shipping interests. 

t was decided to allot to the various British Steamers trading to the U.K. 

pring the month of January, 20,000 tons of wheat.” That would be distress 

argo! | 

_ The Wirness: No, it was not. That was Government ientratiod cargo 

efore the de-control of export of grain from Canada, by the British Govern- 

ent. 

By Mr. Saninaton KC.3 

_  Q. Just how did. that come about?—A. My recollection is that the British 

overnment had notified the lines they must hold space in their steamers for 

0,000 tons in January, and 20,000 tons of grain in February, and when the 

ime came, we were aggrieved that the Government did not fill the space. 

Q. This j is for January. It was said that it was decided to allot the vari- 

ous British steamers trading to the United Kingdom during the month of Janu- 

ary 20,000 tons of wheat?—A. Yes, sir. \ 

‘ - Q. Was that’ before there had been any falling down in January ?—A. 
‘Yes, it likely would be; I have not the facts in my mind, but I remember the 

reumstances. 

Q. Wheat was carried at a rate which was a very high one at that Henal 

which the Ministry and the shipping interests agreed upon?—A. That is right, if. 
- Q. And not at any distress rate?—A. No, we had nothing to do with 

ommercial produce then. 

Q. Distress rates did not prevail at that time?—. (No audible answer). 

Q. Then I refer you to the next meeting, the minute of which is found on 

e 65— 

r, Fuintorr: What date? 


ee Mr. Symineton, K.C.: January 13. Peal “ Attention was called to 
‘the fact that a rate of one dollar per hundred pounds was out of accord with 
that on cheese, and it was suggested that it be increased to $1.25 per hundred 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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pounds.” That is headed “Butter.” Do you have a relationship: be M 
butter and cheese? 

Q. Do you have a relationship then between butter and cheese?—A. We 
‘that time it was thought that the rate should be, I think, 25 cents higher . 0 
butter than on cheese. J am only speaking from memory. 

Q. Because at page 64, the meeting of January 20th, the subject aga 
came up and this is the entry: —‘Decided to ask Secretary Morse to dock 
for next monthly meeting Conference New York proposal to increase rate 0 
butter to $1.50 per hundred pounds United Kingdom, this being premium of 
25 cents per hundred pounds over rate provided for cheese. Butter has always 
taken premium over cheese. Meantime Canadiar Lines decided to quote $1. 
per hundred pounds on butter, the Conference rate being a dollar.” I ye 
it then, in the Conference rates, that anybody can quote above them but 
below them?—A. That is true. 

Q. Has that differential between butter and cheese been maintained?- 
A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I interject a question there? One of the main arguments foe 
Conferences is that they maintain stability. Now how is that stability main- 
tained if the members of Conference are all free to raise rates although the 
cannot reduce them? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps the witness will tell you. 


ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What observation have you to make to that question Mr. Marlow 
--A. Well, my answer to that is that we make the rates either up or down. It 
has already been admitted that while we listen to shippers and get their views, 
at the same time we fix the rates ourselves. (| 

Q. You have not met my question, Mr. Marlow. Perhaps you did not 
understand it thoroughly. I will try to repeat it. .I understand that one 
the main arguments put forward by the steamship people in favour of Confe 
ences is, that’ Conferences maintain stable rates. Now how is ‘that true 
although Conferences maintain minimum rates, any individual member of the 
Conference is free at any time to quote higher rates than the Conference 
rate?—A. Well, the power is very very seldom exercised. a 

Q. That is your answer.—A.) May I say in answer to the question race 
by Mr. Symington, that he is speaking now of a transition period, between 
de-control by various departments of the British Government and our going into 
commercial shipping practice again. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I quite agree with you, and the items differentiate 
between commercial shipping and Ministry shipping. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. But can you tell us how it” was that this meeting on January 13, in 
Montreal, decided that the proper rate for butter was to be $1.25, and ‘the 
very next week they asked Secretary Morse to recommend a $1.50 rate?—A. 
can only account for that in this way; as I say, we probably expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the butter shippers, in setting them to fill their space—the — 
space they had engaged on the steamers—or that the quantities that the 
indicated would be booked, were not booked. 

Q. What struck me, Mr. Marlow, was this; here you were getting out of tie 
war period, and you say rates were declining ‘and in the space of a week you 
raised or asked the New York Conference to raise the rates from $1 to $1.50, 
or fifty per cent.—A. You realize, of course, Mr. Symington, that the Govern 
ment kept down rates on cargo which they themselves purchased, below what 
they authorized for commercial shipments. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow,s] 
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t may b i 
controlled. y; 


nodity, tariff. You Ries $1. 50 Loken foe March 5th, when Mr. 
se, or through Mr. Morse, the New York Conference fixed it in their tariff 
raised it from $1 to $1.25 in accordance with your first recommendation, 
n the ee apparently the Canadian lines, although the tariff rate 


ed it at St 25, the Canadian lines Gaseibitie charged $1.50?—A. I cannot 

ecall the circumstances that were behind that action. 

Q. In any event that would be the meaning of the minute that is reported 

your conference, that you were going to quote $1.50 per hundred?—A. It 

was apparently our idea that $1.50 should be the correct rate for butter oo we 
as eu cided that that, rate be established. 


a bs Bu Har. M. Stevens: 
— Q. What year was that?—A. 1920. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
— Q. Now I refer you to the same Exhibit, 12A, page 65, an entry with respect 
lumber. Mr. D. O. Wood., He was the Canadian Government Merchant 


“some jurisdiction over the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
-Q. “As Mr. D. O. Wood has now announced his intention of maintaining 
tes of $1 per hundred pounds on hardwood and $1.22 per hundred pounds on 


ie. Durr: That was a Me a rate. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It had just been raised. That was the reason of 

trouble, 

“The Head Line from St. John to Irish ports dissenting, claiming that their 

service was non-competitive. The chairman was therefore instructed to des- 
itch the following telegram to Mr. Morse, Secretary, Freight Conference, New 


ey Lumber. At stale to- ee attended by Ae hag Gohan of Canadian 


orts _ iG Hdigatae fey were not competive.’ 
_ “And also to inform Mr. Wood of the result of to-day’s.meeting as fol- 


: NY 
_ “*Referring to your wire to Coates of to-day’s date, your understanding’ 
ct lumber deals restored to position prior to date deal rate declared open.’” 


eet Mr. Wood ay va upon dhase other rates, with the result that the 
mference lowered—that is the Canadian Liner Committee lowered—to 
-establish their former quotation, but the Head Line refused to accept a lower 
l Aes that was the effect?—A. That appears to be the effect. 

a ' (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


- established were the standard rates. 
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Q Was that a breach of the Conference agreement, that the Head I 
running in a non-competitive area, where there were no tramps, say, to Irela an 
could still extract or charge a rate higher than the Conference rate to Ireland?— 
A. Well, as I have previously explained, any line, so far as that is concern 
can inform the Conference that it can make any ‘rate, and apparently in tha 
case, the Head Line notified us that they they would not agree to that rate, ' 
Q. Would not agree to the reduced rate?—A. Whatever the rate was. — 
Q. So that the Canadian deals to Ireland in that case would be on a highe: 
basis than Canadian deals to other ports?—A. I am unaware of that. They 
did not tell us what their rate would be. 
Q. Well, what I have said was that they objected to the reduction 
They may have wanted to make a lower rate than the rate mentioned there oi 
300 shillings. 2 
Q. Why? Because it was non-competitive?—-A. No. Because they mi: 
have had a shortage of cargo and wanted to fill up with deals. 
Q. They were dissenting to the reduction, claiming that they were no 
competitive. Do you suggest that they wanted a bigger reduction?—A. I have - 
known them to be in that position, that they would not agree to our deal rate. 
Q. Because there was no competition?—A. They mean no liner competi- 
tion to Irish ports. There is plenty of tramp competition to Irish ports. 
Q. What are you suggesting then?—A. That the Head Line did not. Want 

to agree to the rates named on deals. 
Q. Remember, to the reduced rates named on deals——A. Well, I on to 

the rates named. \ 
Q. But it is reduced rates—A. I am not clear about that in my mind. 
have not the thing before me. 
Q. I will be glad to put it before you, Mr. Marlow. I will give you. the 
minutes themselves. 
- Q. I mean, I would like to see the rate before and the rate after and see 
that it was reduced. 
Q. You will find that on page 65. Can you read it?—A. Yes, I can read 

it all right, thank you. That was the restoration of an established rate on Gan 
from open rates, when anyone might have quoted anything. Not necessary 
a reduction. 
Q. Which open rate, I judge, was higher because of the objection to ‘¢his re- 
establishment of what was apparently a standard rate, to meet Mr. Wood’s 
rate?—A. I would say that the rate had been made open to meet Mr. Wood’ 
rate, and that this minute records a re-establishment of a fixed rate. 
o In accordance with the rate fixed by Mr. Wood?—A. No, you said 
rate was $1.22 and $1 per hundred pounds. | Whereas the rates that were t 


Q. Yes, well, what is the difference in amount?—A. Oh there might bea a 
great difference. 

Q. It reads, “ As Mr. Wood has now announced his intention of maintaining — 
rates ” therefore you re-established the former quotation of 300 shillings per 
standard?—A. I would gather from that, that Mr. Wood had broken away from 
the agreed rate and he caused the rate to be made open. Mr. Wood agreed to 
come back again and we re-established the fixed rates. That is pee loenas 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In coming back, did Mr. Wood have to climb up or climb downs a4 I 
cannot say at this date, because that all depends, Mr. Chairman, on what the 
rates were when it was open to any line to quote what it pleased. ‘ 

Q. Mr. Marlow, if you will listen to the Minute it seems to me it does not 
bear that construction as Mr. Wood has now announced his intention of main- 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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rate of $1 per hundred pounds on hardwood and $1.22 on soft wood. 
snadian lines agreed on their part to re-establish the former quotations? 
Does it say to re-establish the former quotation? 
Qs Yes—A. That we were restoring the rate that had been in effect fixed 
re the opening. 
Q. You were re-establishing it on a basis, I presume, similar to Mr. Wood’s 
announced or maintained rate—A. No. I would think that what happened was 
that probably Mr. Wood was carrying Ontario lumber from the Western states 

$1 for hardwood and $1.22 for soft- wood, which were apparently the Con- 
ference rates, that he had broken those rates, that when he assented to a restor- 
ion of those Conference rates we restored in consequence the deal rate. 
The Cuarrman: I would suggest, Mr. Symington, that we give the witness 
moment to look at his own file and he may be able to give us exactly what 
appened. - 
- Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Who was Mr. Wood? 
_ The Cuamrman: Mr. Wood was the railway man in this part of the C. N. R. 
_ Mr. Fuintorr: He was on the Canadian National Foreign Committee. 
; ‘ The Witness: What is the date you are quoting from Mr. Symington? 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Well, the reporter has taken my quotations now. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The last you quoted from, was January 13th. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: January 13th. 
Hon. Mr. Stnciatr: What year? 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 1920. 
_ The Wirness: I think, after reading this, the explanation I have given 
quite correct. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


 Q. After reading it?—A. After reading my own file. 
Q. He had broken away but came back, is that it?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What about.the Head line?—A. This is subsequently. The Head line 
luced the rate. Here is a Minute in a subsequent meeting, dated February 
10, 1920, which says: ‘The Head Line representative stated his principals were 
of opinion rates should be open and indicated 250s as their idea of what the rates 
ould be.” 

Q I see. 


' By the Chairman: 
Q. Have I got the situation right if I sum it up as follows? 


Mr. Fuintorr: I think if Mr. Marlow reads later he will see he closed it 
up. They came back. 


_ The Wirness: Here is a memorandum on my file dated February 11th, the 

y after: “Representative of the Head Line reports that after consultation 
th his principals they have decided to maintain rates of 300s on softwood and 
Os on hardwood deals from Montreal and Quebec and have withdrawn all 


tations on a lower basis.” 
. é 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


es They came back in too?—A. Yes. 
ee gait {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Why would they do that, Mr. Marlow, when they thought 2509 
sufficient? Why would they come back? What was the prompting reaso 
A. The reason was that on appeal to their principals in Ireland—they are only 
agents here—they thought, with the other Liner members, that the rate should 
300s on softwood and 310s on hardwood. « 
Sir Eueene Fiset: You were right, Mr. Chairman. The restoration 4 
upwards. 
The Cuairman: Yes. That is Auite clear to all the gentlemen, I think 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At page 60 of the Minutes— 
Mr. Furntorr: The original restoration went upward. 
The CuHatrMan: May I state what my understanding of the episode is a 
Mr. Marlow will correct me if I am wrong; There was at one time, a rate o1 
Jumber, to which all the Conference Lines agreed; then Mr. Wood, as repre 
senting the Canadian Government Merchant Marine quoted a lower rate. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A higher rate. 
The Cuatrman: No. A lower rate. Then on representations made by th 
other lines he announced his determination of restoring the former rate and all 
Lines agreed that the former rate should be restored by all of them, they mean- — 
while having followed in the downward course, Mr. Wood’s action. At one 
moment, the Head Line said that they thought 250s as a standard rate woul 
be satisfactory. On referring the matter to their principals in Ireland word 
came back that they should request 800s as the standard rate, the same as the 
other Conference Lines, and the rate was restored by all at the previous level. 


The Witness: I think they said they should maintain. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is my summing up of the situation correct?—A. I did not filees it 

Q. I will put the question again.—A. Ferbars we had better have the 
reporter read it. 
(Statement of the Chairman as above having been read to the Witness) 


A. That is substantially correct. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. We have got that. Turn to page 60, Mr. Marlow, of this Meena 0. 
February 7th. 

“Grain Rates: The lines present agreed to maintain a rate of 

cents per 100 pounds on rye, corn, barley and wheat when the latter 

is released, with 50 cents per 100 pounds on oats, with the exception 

McLean, Kennedy & Co’y who stated that they would have to cable 

their principals but would recommend their adopting these rates.” 

There the Conference was getting ready for a de-control and they agreed 
to maintain a rate of 40 cénts on wheat and they wired to Mr. Morse; readin: 

also with respect to deals. " 

“In regard to the rate on deals, it was pointed out that the busines A 

from the Province of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has — 

always been done on a standard basis and to make a change at this a 

time would cause an influx of tramps which would take a large amount 

of business away from the liners, and it was decided to send the follow- 

ing telegram.” 

The Canadian members were wanting to keep the tramps out of the trade? 

—A. The Canadian lines wanted to “explain to their fellow members in ee : 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ; 
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why th y Rad to ances rates in sterling or per standard as against 
ts ner 100 pounds, because the cata always quote sterling per 
pe x 

do otherwise would cause an influx of tramps?—A. Yes. 

am asking that so you may be clear in your answer. I am asking, 
no gue existance of the ee keep tramps out?—A. I do not think 


They try to, do they a aay I think you have to take into consider- 
he circumstances. ; 

You can answer that. They try to ‘keep them out., They shel their 
y towards that purpose?—A. We ‘try- to make a rate that will compete 
1 the tramp. 

. Following this a wire was instructed to be sent to Mr. Morse, as 


a 


; Grehaise 7th, 1920. 
“S. E. Morse, 

59 Pearl Street, 

New York, N.Y. 


“Montreal Lines including Canadian Government Merchant 
- Marine have agreed to minimum of forty cents heavy grain fifty cents 
oats commercial shipments Head Line have had to cable their princi- 
pals for necessary authority but have wired approving of suggestion. 
Regarding deals Lines consider this is essentially a Canadian trade 
which has always been sold by the standard and freight rates quoted 
accordingly and if Liners did not carry deals on Standard basis it 
would encourage a large number of tramps for full cargoes which would 
be most undersirable Standard rates can only be quoted from Montreal, 
~ Quebec and Maritime ports, viz. three hundred shillings softwood three 
_ hundred | shillings hardwood as already arranged. Please. advise Lines. 
fos ; (Signed)” W. A. Coates.” 


rpose of the wire was, you say, to get New York’s approval, first, to a 

ent wheat rate or grain rate?—A. Yes, that is right. 

-Q. And the second purpose ‘was to explain and have explained to them 
there should be a standard rate on deals from Canada?--A. To meet 


Apparently the New York Conference gave their approval?—A. They 
eir approval. That would probably be the first time we had a meeting 
e the war. That explains the necessity of making sterling standard rates 
the St. Lawrence on lumber as opposed to the practice from North Atlantic 
U.S. ports of quoting rates on lumber in cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. Was the object in sending the grain rate also that Mr. Morse might 
a €onsent to a similar rate from the Southern Conferences and from the 
g Board?—A. I believe you are speaking of 1920. 

Yes—A. February 1920. 

Yes.—A. There was no relationship at that time with the Southern 


©“ Grain- Commercial: Question dealt with in Minutes of Meetings, 
‘ebruary 6-7, minimum rates grain reviewed. Head Line reported had 
t received concurrence agreement from their principals. 
ee Attention was called to circular from Secretary Morse, New York, 
february 9th to the effect that the I. M. M. Company had ‘advised that 
ew Orleans and Galveston interests were in favour and ready to con- 
mate an agreement fixing minimum rates grain 40 cents and 50 cents. 
ping Board still to be heard from. Meantime understood all Cana- 
lines, including the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, wouid 
aintain minimums mentioned Commercial Bookings.” 
‘ ‘ (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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In other words, Beuret ary Morse, was endeavouring to tie up all ‘Aloud Ce 
trade, in so far as possible, including the Shipping Board at a 40 cents 
rate and a 50 cent light grain rate. That would be correct?—A. No. I d 
not think Secretary Morse was trying to tie up all lines to a rate. ‘ 

Q. Why that wire?—A. I think the idea was to have the same rate fror 
Canadian ports as from the Gulf, at that time, on grain. 

Q. Is that why Secretary Morse was doing that?—A. Secretary Mors 
was probably the best man to do that. 

Q. Did the initiation come from you or from them?—A. It is evided 
from this minute that a communication was received from the I. M.-M. Com 
pany and passed by Secretary Morse, as a convenient way to convey it to 

Q. Secretary Morse issued a circular to the effect that the Il. M. M, Com 
pany had advised him that the Southern interests were in favour of that rat 
but the Shipping Board, not advised by the I. M. M., I take it the Shippin 
Board was still to be heard from? There was a concerted effort to fix tha 
rate all along the Atlantic coast——A. That may be the inference from tha 
minute; I am not certain of it at the time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like you to ask the witness Hens there is any 
other possible inference from that minute. 


‘Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that question 


- 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: es 

Q. You have heard what.the Chairman has said. Is there any other possibl 
inference to be drawn from that minute, Mr. Marlow?—A. Well, you are taki 
me back over five years, and I am sure my memory is not as bright as that, to 
tell you what the circumstances or the conditions were at that time. 


i 


By the Chairman: 


(. In other words, there is no other poeible inference which suggests itself 
to you at the present time, although it may be that there was something when 
the transaction took place?—A. It appears to me that they were then anxious to 
_ have the same rates out of the Gulf as out of the other Northern ports, andI ~ 
suppose the inference is that they were separated from us at that time. é 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Looking at that sane entry—and this is in connection with your Engli 
connections, we see ‘“‘GRAIN—GOVERNMENT ” as opposed to “‘ GRAIN— 
,COMMERCIAL”. a 


“Decided to communicate following cablegram to the Secretary of 
the London and Liverpool Eastbound Freight Association.” 


From that, do these Conferences maintain Secretaries on the other side as well? 


Q. That is, the Atlantic U.K. Conference maintains Secretaries on the other 4 
side?—A. They do. 
Q. The London and Liverpool Eastbound Freight Association. The wite 
cable was this: 


“ Wheat Export Commission insist our carrying Government wheat 
eight shillings declining accept Bills Lading higher basis. Lines consider _ 
they should receive Government requisition rate ten shillings per quarte 
certainly not less than eight shillings sixpense paid from New York 
Boston. 


| Please take up with Ministry and cable result.’ Is that the method 
heb the rates on Government commodities throughout were fixed?—A. N 


that is not the method. What happened in that case was this; the British Go 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ate eaetaher earautly: and the rate as set ‘i them was agreed to 
ith the Lines’ Rhee es in England, ten See es quarter, 


a us es take it from Sioa at pion | ‘rate of eight alr eka per gibaee 

ch we considered a breach of. the agreement made. 

Q. That is, Mr. Stewart on this side?—A. Mr. Stewart on this side, who was 

expert of the Wheat Export Company. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: From December 30, 1919, I think you will find | 

correspondence on the file. I notice a letter here to Mr. Johnston, the 

Deputy Minister, and to others. It is on that same file, under date December 
told.) . 

Wirness: Did yow say December 30, 1919, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Perhaps I can give it to you. I am sorry, I 

ight I could have turned to it. 


ie The oe That is all right; he has a mass of documents, and it is — 
always easy to turn to just what you want. 


_Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: There are three letters of protest about the failure 
deliver that cargo. One is addressed to Mr. Ballantyne, one to Mr. Foster, 
other to Mr. Johnston. They were right near the place you were at. 


_ Witness: Mr. Symington, I would like to call your attention and the Com- 
ittee’s attention to a letter which the Lines wrote through Mr. Thomas Robb, 
nager and Secretary of the Shipping Federation to the then Minister of Trade 
id Commerce, Ottawa, in these terms: 


“T have the honour by direction to quote copy of telegram which was 
sent by the respective shipping interests to-day to the Chairman of the 
_ Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg.” 

ee ‘At meeting representativ es established Steamship Lines here 
resolution passed strongly protesting against serious position in which 
placed in respect of cereal cargoes for January owing to action 
Canadian Wheat Board in refusing deliveries of grain after Decem-. 
ber 31. Through Ministry of Shipping British Government indented 
on liners December fifteen for space fifty thousand tons wheat Janu-’ 
ary only definitely advised December twenty-four wheat not avail- 
able when too late lines provide substitute cargo. The lines urge 
their position as factor in maintenance and development Canada’s 
export trade demands consideration and their interests should not be 
sacrificed to tramp vessels. Request that sufficient cereals at least 
be allotted fill space vessels sailing early January originally scheduled 
to arrive December but deferred owing to stress of weather. This 
also affects Canadian Government vessels.’ 

“The importance of the matter necessitates a request from the 
interests concerned for your good offices and influence. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Thomas Robb. 


__ A copy of this wire has also been sent to the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries and to his Deputy.” 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
I do not want to delay \on these things at this time. The rate you 


you should get was ten shillings?—A. Which was the rate promised us. 
x [Mr. W. T. Marlow. 
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Q. And the New York rate was eight shillings sixpence?—A. That. 
rate which the Government itself made at that time for British Gover 
cargo between the St. Lawrence and Northern Range ports. 

Q. That is, the Canadian rate was ten shillings and the New York ra 
eight shillings and six pence?—A. That is what they agreed to pay the Li 
trading in the St. Lawrence as ai the Liners trading in the a 
shillings and sixpence. 

Q. That rate being rsa to after mutual negotiations?—A. That 
the rate agreed to after mutual negotiations in England, the apparent reason 
being a desire on the part of the British Government at that time to recognize 
the insurance disability ‘of the British owner trading in the St. Lawrence, th 
higher premium he would have to pay for hull insurance. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. How much later were the ships absolutely releaged?7 2k. They 
released very peremptorily, sir, in February, 1920. 
Q. Just one month aiter?—A. Just one month after that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Eventually you got the Government to make some request to Mr. 
Stewart, which he refused?—A. That is right. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
@. On the contract for de between the British Government and the ship, 
a S, s, partially, and partially under their 
power of requisition. os 


By the Charman: 

Q. Did these rates given you by the British Government during the wa 

or subsequent thereto before de-control took place, show you a fair margin: 
profit?—A. During the war? 

Q. During the war, and up to de-control?—A. During the war, ‘as I re 

stand it, any profits there may have eee went to the Government. 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 
Q. Did the profits go to the Government?—A. I understand so. 
Q. So that they were producing rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. One of the purposes here was, to get as much as possible Well, 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I ae We had fairly good-sized cargoes also? 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.:-I suppose so. 
Mr. Monraomery, K. C.: Was it a hard luck story to the Lines? 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K. C.: Well, the Committee can draw their own inference 

about it. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I will just run hurriedly through this. On February 24, at page 57, it 
is stated that a general discussion took place, and in order thoroughly to defi 
their position the Lines agreed to advance present quotation on heavy fro. 
40 to 50 cents, and on light grain to 50 and 55 cents reepechye to govern 
to the conclusion of navigation. 

Tf you go on to the next meeting, March the 2nd, at page 55, you will see 
that that was again confirmed?—A. Yes. . Us 

Q. At the next meeting, March 9, it was lowered again to 40 cents?-- 
What is the number of that? 

Q. Fifty-four?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. W. T. “Marlow.] 
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again, on the 27th of April, at page 43, it was decided to make the 
um rate on barley and heavy grain 45 cents?—A. That is right. 

. And as no business had been done on oats, which was the 50-cent rate, 
vas agreed that this rate should stand in the meantime. What was the 
se, or can you give us any reason for that fluctuation, first up and then 
wn, within those three weeks?—A. I can only ascribe it, without any actual 
fact in my mind, to the upward and downward demand. 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. The demand for space?—A. The demand for space. 


/ 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
__ Q. What strikes me is that on April 27—see if my reasoning is correct— 
- you again raised it five cents on wheat but did not change the oat rate, because 
no business was offered. You did not raise the oat rate, nothing was offered, 
put you raised the wheat rate?—A. I do not suppose there were any oats 
loving at the time. 
 Q. Probably not, but it is not usual that as soon as traffic offered you 
aised it from 40 to 45 cents?—A. But if there was more moving than we could 
ily accommodate at the time, we could get an increased rate on it. 
 Q. In other words, what the traffic will bear?—A. That is one of the factors. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: : 
 Q. They had iust been released from government control, and you had to 
blish new rates, is that not so? J think I understand it. 


The Cuarrman: Has the witness understood the question? Has he any 
ervation to make in respect thereto? 


The Wrrness: The idea was that the circumstances were exceptional at 
he time; it was a period of transition from control to de-control. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. Then at page 56, February 27, “Cheese”. The Chairman explained, 
m not going to read this through, but you can follow it to see that I give 
right sense of it, that the individual lines had received a request from the 
nadian Cheese Export Committee, and the Conference decided that the lines 
uld reply individually to the letter, intimating that the space for cheese 
been released, and that no reduction in the rate should be made. On March 
at page 55, everybody reported that they had. individually written to this 
mittee and agreed to hold firm for the $1.25 per 100 ponds.—A. What point 
you want to make there, about the individual writing? 
~Q. Yes—A. You will notice that the letter was individually addressed, too. 
Q. That was the policy adopted there, was it not?—A. No. 
. Later?—A. No. 
Q. Did the Canadian Liner Committee ever address a letter to any shipper 
de ra aggregation of shippers?—A. No, I do not think they have ever addressed 
| letter. 
. Q. They have always taken the position that the individual lines should 
otify?—A. Or that we should meet and discuss it with the shipper. 
Q. In any event, from March 2 you apparently fixed or agreed to hold 
for a rate of $1.25 per 100 !bs., on cheese—A. That is right. 


_ Sir Evcene Fiser: Which was the same rate that you had during the war. 
ve been much interested to know how the release of control was executed. 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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The CuatrMAN: Mr. Marlow, you are going to try and answer the Ge 
question as to whether the rate quoted then was the same as the rate d 
the war. 

Sir Evcenn Fiser: It is very important, because it shows what happened 
when the ships were released. 

The Witness: Unfortunately, under the heading of 1919 it was governmen 
control; it shows government control, s so I do not know what the rate was. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not remember?—A. I do not remember what the rate was. 


e £ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then we will turn to page 54, March 9. You received a notification 
from New York that the rate on bacon, hams and lard had been reduced to 
75 cents a hundred?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. But the cheese and ‘putter and so on was not reduced?—A. That 
right. 

Q. Then on March 15, at page 53: there seems at this time, if you look at 
that, Mr. Marlow, to have been an agitation or at any rate an attempt made 
to fix commercial rates, and apparently some Canadian members left for Ne 
York but were held up by the snow. You remember that, probably?—A. Ye 
T do. ; ; 
' Q. So you wired: y 

“Consider no further reductions should be made on flour, meat 
cheese or butter and all rates applicable equally government or com- 
mercial cargo”. 

Then you set forth certain other rates that apparently had been fixed by the 
Conference, or you made certain suggestions?—-A. Suggestions, yes. — 

QO. To ‘conform with changes made at the last meeting?—A. Which I think 
were reductions. ee) 

Q. You think they were reductions?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 85”, and so on—A. Yes. My recollee 
tion is that those were reductions. ke 

The CHarrMaN: Will I Le meeting the views of the Committee if I adjoum 
until to-morrow afternoon at 3.00 o’clock? 


Motion agreed to. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 30th, 1925, at 3 o'clock 
p.m. 
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re Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon’ Be. Se MeMur 
Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. #, Sinclair, Stevens, Stork—14. even 3a 


Mr. W. T. Marlow, who was again in Ave eleeriee was further . 
and retired. During the course of Mr. Marlow’s examination Mr. Symingt 
filed Exhibit No. 47, “Shipping Agreement between John Doe and Conf 
Lines” and Mr. Marlow filed Exhibit No. 48, “Comparative Loading G 

th 7 

‘Discussion as to relative costs of transportation followed. 


Mr. H. M. Cleminson, who was again in attendance, was s further ¢ ex im 
and retired. } 


vi 
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- MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


_ House or Commons, 
ComMitTEE Room No. 276, 
Tuurspay, April 30, 1925. . 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the. resolution to give the 
‘OV rnment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
greement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
, in said resolution, met to-day at 3  p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
Master, presiding. 

The CuamrMan: We have our quorum, and the Committee will come to 
r. Ido not think that Mr. Marlow was quite finished. 


W. T. Martow recalled. 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Mr. Marlow, in connection with your suggestion about the rates with 
continent being lower because of a German endeavour to put British ship- 
ut of being, how long has that been going on?—A. I referred more 
ularly to the Westbound situation. It has been going on for the last 
three years. | ; 
Q. I notice that your remarks have been discussed in Washington and 
, Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Shipping Board says it is new to him?— 
‘saw the item in the paper this morning. yas 
Q. It appears you know more about that than he does?—A. I do not know 
has in his mind. My remark, as I remember it was that there was 
thing approaching a rate war in that situation. / 
Caused by the desire of the Germans to put British shipping out of 
-A. That is my idea, I expressed it as my opinion. : 
Purely an opinion. Now, how do the rates on the Summer routes to 
and St. John compare with the rates to Montreal?—A. Are you speak- 
f the ocean rates? : ; 
. Yes, Westbound?—A. I ‘am not familiar jwith that. We have no 
e to Halifax and St. John in the Summer season. 4 
Q. Do you not know whether the rates to Halifax or St. John are more 
?—A. I am inclined to think they are the same as to Montreal. 
. There are boats running there?—A. There are boats running there. 
. I am instructed that, with respect to the same cargo quoted from Eng- 
1 some commodities quoted from England, the price to a Halifax and 
dealer is more than the quotation to Montreal?—A. I am not aware 
‘Symineton, K.C.: Will the C.P.R. have anybody here to tell us 
about the Westbound sates? 


Montcomery, K.C.: In the beginning of the week. 
YMINGTON, K.C.: We will deal with that later then. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

ow, in connection with what we were dealing with at the adjourn- 
am going, with the permission of the Committee, to read a few entries 
‘minutes and ask Mr. Marlow if he has any comment to make upon | 
abit 12-A, dated 22nd June, page 36—A. June 22nd, 1920. 
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Q. Yes (Reads). yey 


“Tt was also noted that certain inquiry had arisen for Gover 
wheat after August 31st and after discussion it was decided th 
Committee would be guided by New York action in the matter. It b 
‘pointed out that a differential of 1/ per quarter must obtain Den 
the Montreal and New York rates.” 


Have you any explanation or anything to say about that?—A. Not with 
reference to the minutes. 

Q. I can give you the minutes if you want them. There are two i 
to which I direct your attention, first, that on thosegrates you would be guided 
by the action of New York; and secondly, the maintenance of the differential 
in favour of grain rates from Montreal, that is a higher rate from Montre 
than from New York. Was that the policy at that time?—A. I believe th: 
at the time we thought we ought to get 1/ higher from Montreal than the ral 
from New York. 

Q. You pretty consistently mie ee that position?—A. Do you mea 


, Q. No, later?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. You maintained it for some time, did you not?—A. I dont rememb 

that. oa ve 

Gc ay Then we will deal with that later. On October 26th page 13—Nickel 

is a matter essentially Canadian, is it not, or very large:y?—A. It is. 
Q. You will find an entry there 


“Nickel Matte Chairman was instructed to write to Mr. Sudntene Bg 
Morse, Secretary, the North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference, requesting 
that rate on Nickel Matte be made $13.00 per gross ton, the same rate as 
on Copper Matte, in view of competition having been withdrawn.” 


Have you anything to say about that?—A. The only thing I can say abo 
that is that there probably was a reduction brought about through some com. 
petition at the time, and that we restored the rate when the competition w: 
removed. Are you referring to the minutes of October 5th? 

Q. October 26th—the first item. You have nothing you want to say a 
that?—A. Nothing to ‘add to what I previously said. 

/Q. Then I refer you to the minutes of November 30th, at pag 
Apples”: 

“A telegram was submitted from Sir R. L. Borden aflieseecl to tl 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine stating Nova Scotia Shippe 
Association have chartered six steamers to carry 75,000 barrels appl 
to United Kingdom and have offers of six more steamers but are willin 
to utilize the regular liners on equal terms and asked the regular lin 
to give matter all such consideration as may be possible. 

“Tt was decided to take this question up at the Conference meets 
in New York on December 2nd.” 


That is, the Premier wrote with respect to rates on Nova Scotia a : 
A. Wrote to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
/ Q. Who referred it to your Committee, and you decided to take the ne 
up at the,Conference meeting in New York?—A. The Canadian Governme 
Merchant Marine, it will be noted, joined with us in that decision. 
Q. Quite so; then, on December 14th, at page 5—A. May I make a rem / 
with regard to that? Pk 
Q. Yes?—A. It will be noted that the date is Neem 30th, and 1 
meeting was to be held on December 2nd in New York. That would be but 
few days subsequent, and would perhaps be the most convenient day for all ot 
us to be together to-day. There does not seem to be anything extraordi 
about that. “ 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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rman: 
oes not strike you as extraordinary, Mr. Marlow, that the Premier 
ntry should make a request to the government boats, and the govern- — 
I ats should refer that request to'an Association which was going to 
me ae n another country?—A. That would not strike me at all, Mr. Chairman. 
Ww strikes me as remarkable about it, is that the Canadian Government 
chant Marine did not make the rate requested by the Premier. 


i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then, turning to the next meeting, at page 6, “Apples”’:—A. Excuse 
oe have not got the minutes noted as you have. 
Q. It was the very next meeting—December 7th. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What year? 

Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: 1920. “APPLES”: 


“Tt was noted that no action had been taken by the New York 
Conference when dealing with the proposition to meet the tramp com- 


_ petition of $2 per barrel from Halifax; the rate, therefore, remains at 
. $2. 50 per barrel” 


) Thai, apparently, was the New York decision?—A. It was the decision of 
e lines. 


: Hon, Mr. EB Hivbans I did not quite get that. Did they change the rate? 
The Witness: They maintained the rate. 

on. Mr. McMurray: What was that minute again? I did a get it. 

1 - SYMINGTON, KC.: (Reading. ) 

— “Tt was noted that no action had been taken by the New York Con- 
ference when dealing with the proposition to meet the tramp competition 


of $2 per barrel from Halifax; the rate, therefore, remains at $2.50 per | 
barrel.’ 


Durr: And we ie the business. 


a SyaaNarox, K.C.: My arapde they did come down later. 


ue ‘By Mr. Symington, BG 
. Then, on December 14th, the next meeting—at page 5: 
; a opie Rates: The question as to when the $2 rate would be effec- 


. “Mr. Nicoll reported that the S.S. ‘Susquehana,’ ‘Canadian Beaver,’ 
‘i “Maerzak’ had_been chartered for loading between the 20th and 
25th of December from Halifax and there were 137 000 barrels to be 
lifted by tramps prior to January 10th, and the prospects for their | 
‘Manchester Corporation’ and ‘Castellano’ were very doubtful.” 


the next meeting—A: Before we pass that, Mr. Symington, does that, 
t show we were trading with the shippers? Apparently the Canadian Gov- 
Merchant Marine offered their own steamers for full cargo, the same 
tramps, and the rate came down from $2.50 to $2, and then, when they 
offered the $2 rate, they wanted $1.75 or $1.50; so it got to be a trading 
on. I might explain further that every year there are a certain number 
teamers, I think, the Scandinavians, which are employed in the West 
an t de and have to return to England for: overhauling, and they are will- 
cargoes of apples or any other cargoes they can get, to save them 


? me peaty- 
me F {[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


- ‘) 
Wiehe an Vins ae ‘ t et 
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“ Mr. Durr: No, you are wrong. These Norwegian boats com 
especially for the business. 


The Wrrness: At this time, Mr. Duff? 


Mr. Durr: Yes, I remember the transaction distinctly; they ae N 
Wegian steamers. ; 


By Mr. Symington, BS Bite . i. 


Q. Now, passing to page 4, we will finish the entries with respect to 
The, next meeting was of December 22nd: 


“In view special meeting ' held yesterday afternoon when At 
decided to maintain rate of $2.per barrel against outside full cargc 
steamers at $1.75 and $1.50, no further action was, deemed advisabl 


That was the result, was it not, Mr. Marlow, of the Premier’s representa ons 
with respect to Nova Scotia apples?—A. I do not care to answer that in t 
way. That seems to be the answer as to what was done in respect to the appl 
rate at that time. , 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think we could save the time of the Commi 
and of my learned friend, if we make that clear—and I thought it was el 
after the two weeks we have been on this inquiry. Whether the Committe 
approve or disapprove, it is abundantly evident that the trans-Athantic traffic 
is divided on geographical and not on flag lines. It is not pretended that w 
have flag discrimination here. There are no boundaries on the ocean, a 
there is certain territory behind it which is common to a certain ocean rou 
and that it is dealt with on a common basis. Whether you think that is w 
or unwise is another question, but the question of fact is abundantly establish 
that that is the basis upon whcih the matter is drawn. Whether these Confer. 
ences meet 1 in Montreal or New York—and they at times meet in one place and 
that is the system which has been in vogue for many years, and is 

still in vogue, and we do not need to take up very much time proving that. 
is common ground. i 


The CuHatrmMan: I do-not think, Mr. Montgomery, that Mr. Symington’s 
efforts are directed to that feature of the case; I think, rather, it is to bri a 
‘evidence before the Committee tending to show that perhaps this arrangemen 
of rates is not. as beneficent to the Canadian people and the Canadian ae 
as the lines would have us believe. 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I do not wish to argue par point now. Ther 
will be time enough for that later on. My learned friend is only taking certa 
selections from the minutes, and the task devolves upon us to go through these 
minutes and select that which shows to the contrary. . Your remarks, Mr. Chair 
man, and the questions of my learned friend all suggest. that perhaps it, 1 
deemed to be a part of this inquiry that it shall be necessary to prove tha 
rates applicable to the trades from Canada are made at Conferences which are 
more frequently than not held in New York. That is common ground betwee 
us to-day. ‘ rte 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.:That is not the question at all. 


The CuatrmMan: I do not think it makes any difference whether the Gan 
ferences are held in Hospital street Montreal or Wall Street in New York. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The remarks made from time to time woul 
indicate to the contrary. We will be prepared to discuss these ry and hope 
to satisfy you upon them. I would not think it was necessary to spend st 


much time upon the other feature, because it is frankly admitted. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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. Now, Mr. Marlow, turning to Exhibit 12 B,that is 1921—dated 

rT -y 18th, at page 159, “flour” 

rye: “The Head Line a Viniicd telegrams exchanged with Mr. Morse 

advising that they intended to meet the rate of 30 cents of Moore & 
feCormack on dour for Belfast and Dublin. The other lines decided 

to meet New York's request. a maintain the present rate of 45 cents 

x, until further notice ” 


ave you any comment to ake on that?—A. Yes. That relates to competi- 
to Irish ports between the Head Line from Canadian ports—who also 
nerate services from New York—and Moore & McCormack from Boston. 
-Q. So it indicates two things; first, because there was competition on flour, 
rate dropped from 45 cents to 30 cents to meet the competition?—A. It does 
\ t particular case. 
And then, secondly, that the lines feohded to meet New York’s request 
intain the oe rate of 45 cents until further notice?—A. That was 
ther ports. “ = 
-Q. To United Kingdom ports?—A. Quite so. at 
. Funrort: Is that a different exhibit number, Mr. Symington? — 


_ SYMINGTON, Te Gir Yes, 12B. Then, Colonel Gear told us they had 
: pape with ‘cattle. I quote from Exhibit 12B, as of May 8ist, at 


ake AN lines agree to quote 23 cents per head on cattle and three 
ats per head on sheep to cover wharfage on livestock and feed;, also 
Shipping Masters’ fees. If wharfage paid by railway lines to only 
lect 13 cents per head on cattle and two cents per head on sheep”. | 


s your explanation of that, Mr. Marlow?—A. The explanation of that 
in Montreal there are certain incidental charges in bringing the cattle 
he yards outside the harbour limits to the wharf. They have to be 
into cars; they have to be taken out of the cars; they have to be tied, 
ere are certain fees puid to the Shipping Master and to the other 
authorities in | Montreal. In order that they would not have— 


oy. By Mr. Dufi: 
Q. Cattle do not go on the Articles, do they?—A. No. 
Then why pay the Shipping Master? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is called “ wharfage ”. 


he Wirness: I do not Ang why those charges are imposed; they are 
ed on. the shipping. 


‘Mr. Durr: The Shipping masts gets paid for the signing of the crew? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And I do not see why it should be ‘wharfage”’, 
it is a railway. haul: 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I may inform you that I am told it is for the 
= the cattle men, Mr. Duff. 


iy: Mr. Symington, Kc: 


‘The point that bothered me, Mr. Marlow, was why they charged an 
ual 23 cents per head, and agreed to do it, but if the railway lines 
, was only 13 cents per head.—A. The idea was to relieve the shipper, 
ad, of certain incidental expenses that he would be put to. The refer- 
railway paying it and thus reducing the charge is that if the steam- 

id not pay and assuming that the railways did, their charge would 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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naturally be less and the whole thing amounts to this, that they ha 
a lot of annoying incidental charges and put them into a block charge 
so facilitated matters for the shipper. If the shipper desires he can attend 
all these affairs himself. The Probe is that the smaller shipper Wi 
more than the larger. 

Q. You do not say that you are collecting these for the railway. You 
oat something of having to haul them in cars ae the yards over to 
wharves. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: . 

Q. Would you pay the switching charge, for instance?—A. No. This is 

the wharfage they have referred to. The system of wharfage in Montre 

if the Harbour authorities—I understand it is collected by the Harbo 

authorities: of Montreal and the railway pay it for anything that moves 

the railway and as the cattle came down from the yards just this side o: 

Montreal they arrive at the steamship shed and the Harbour authorities sa 
“you owe us so much.” 


» By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I ask why is it in the Minutes that you would get.23 cents from the 
shipper and only 13 cents from the railway if it is paid by the railway?— 
A. You are overlooking the other items. You are overlooking the pa 
master’s fee. That is part of the 25 cents. 
Q. All lines agree to quote 23 cents per head on cattle 08 cents per head 
on sheep to cover wharfage on live-stock and feed, also shipping masters’ fees. 
If wharfage paid by Railway Lines to only collect 13 cents per head on cat 
and 02 cents per head on sheep —A. Apparently the wharfage is the difference 
between the 15 cents and the 25 cents. 
- Q. Do you mean the railwavs ‘do not have to pay wharfage?—A. Yes, th 
do. They do not ‘collect it twice from the shipper. re 
‘Q. If the. Railway lines pay it direct to the Harbour Commission?— 
Yes, 


’ 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would that be cattle in slings? I think the term is free in “ sling’ 
or something like that. That is the cargo delivered right to the ship. The 
other would\be in the shed alongside?—A. This, Mr. Stevens, is an arrange 
ment as a facility to the shipper solely. : 

Q. But some of the charge is absorbed in one case?—A. No, none of it i 
_absorbed. It is just a medium of payment, consolidating it into a lump sum 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Does that all go to the Harbour Board?—A. I am not a tattle carrie 

but I do not think the companies get any part ‘of that. 
Q. It all goes to the Harbour Commissioners?—A. It all goes: to the 
Harbour Commissioners. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Turning to the meeting of May aint! before leaving that, sree 
the Conference, in any event, did deal with that feature of the cattle shipments 
—A. The reason for it was that it was to announce it was a question as t 
whose responsibility it would be to do this in placing the cattle on board thi 
ship from the cattle yard. 

Mr. MonTgoMERY, K.C.: They have been confused in using the ae “ Con- 
ference” because they always speak of the United Kingdom Conference an 


the Canadian Liner Committee. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] Et 
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the Canadien bier Committee. If you will turn to page 126, 
“rates on cattle; all members present affirm that they were not - 
less than $40 per head.” Do you remember the discussion?—A. No, 
t, for the reason that we were not cattle carriers at the time and we 
t interested in the rate. 


‘By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q What; is that date? re : 
‘Mr. Symincron, K.C.: May 31st, 1921. Mr. Lockwood was Chairman. 
was at the office of Furness Withy?—A. He is with the Robert Reford 
any. 

. The same as Colonel Gear. And he was Chairman of that meeting. 
tice ou were present. Then ae to the Minute of June 21st, page 116, 


Riis Cattle: Telegram was bead from Toronto shippers complaining af 
y the present rate of $40 per head, claiming that inland and ocean freigh 

_ was making present business unprofitable and almost prohibitive. Rate 
of $40 per head as. per } H dercuss No. 5. Meeting May 31st, reaffirmed. ue 


arry - them ae I was not minerested! 

Q. You were the Chairman that day?—A. I was the recording angel. 

-Q. When Colonel Gear says “ Cattle rates were never fixed by Canadian 
l - Committee ” it would not seem to be correct, would it?—A. My recol- 


4. speak ewack 
Q. = any “aed Ue are the Minutes of the Eee of which you say 


a ee rate what would happen?—A. I would imagine that, the lines 
erested would discuss it amongst themselves. So far as I would be con- 
ned, at this meeting I would bea very casual listener. 

—Q. In face of the complaint which was re-affirmed at that same meeting 
at same afternoon?—A. That is what the record says. 
Q. Then again, at page 108, the Meeting of July 26th: 


- “Cattle: Agreed to quote not less than $30 August shipment and $40 
for September shipment.” 


at it was dealt with then also oe You will notice that I was not present 
at meeting... ° 
Q. Mr. Lockwood was. You were not present at that meeting. That is 
true. Who are the cattle shipping lines now, so that we may get this 
ht?—A’ Furness Withy & Company; Robert Reford Company. 

. Robert Reford Company are not shippers?—A. The Lines they repre- 


Tieithey not represent Cairns?—A. They pete Cairns, Thomson. 
Furness Withy?—A. Cunard) 

Not_ Furness Withy?—A. Furness Withy represents Furness Withy and © 
mchester Liners. Both of these are cattle carriers and the White Star 
on Line is a cattle. carrier. 

Then turn to page 98, under date August 30th, 1921, under the heading: — 
bantie Grain: Representative of the ee eS Transports Limited 
tated that he was experiencing difficulty in securing grain for his line 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


t 


. 


b 


“It sets out a wire received from Mr. Morse, the secretary in New York, 


' under the tramps?—A. That may have been so at that time. pie 
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at the rate of 5/9 per quarter as against tramp competition at 
a fixture at this rate from Montreal for October was cited. He stated 
that his ships weré not. in a position to secure any appreciable quantity. 
‘of general] merchandise and were therefore particularly dependent on t 
grain for their cargoes. He suggested that they be permitted to me 
tramp competition on grain agreeing to observe Conference rates on all 
other commodities. This was not satisfactory to the other lines and 
after extended discussion, involving conditions at the port and other 
phases of the present situation, it was decided to defer the matter f 
further consideration after the New York United Kingdom Coe 
September 8th.” 


The CuarpMan: What liner was that? 
Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: The Intercontinental Transport Limited? 


The Witness: I think that it has been stated that the rate on grain was 
ered by the Conference up to about December 8th, 1921, and .during ‘this 
riod that you now refer to it was a question of agreement between the lines 
aS Thi what should be a proper rate on grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Then turn to page 95-—A. What is the ‘date? ; 
Q. September 16th, 1921. I have only a few more of these, Sir Henry. 


“Referring your telegram September 13th at special meeting New 
York Liner Representative to-day matter discussed and feeling expressed 
that in view of large amount of grain closed during August for Montreal 
movement up to end October and comparatively small amount obtained 
Northern range ports coupled with present congestion prevailing Montreal 

yoy aur reduction in Montreal rate uncalled for and fear your action will 
only make it more difficult for us to obtain grain without. benefit to 
Canadian: lines. § 

It was considered advisable to call a special meeting at 3 p.m. i 
September 16th, and after the subject had received a very thorough — 
discussion the Chairman was instructed to despatch the following message 

“to Secretary Morse:— 
Replying to your telegram 15th all line considerably short of their 
grain requirements for September and October and have practically 
; nothing booked for November the bulk of the grain booked via Montreal 
being for tramp tonnage which has crowded the port to the detriment of 
the ‘fegular lines using their berths and causing general congestion. — 
(stop) We cannot get erain at 5 and 3 and are reluctantly compelled — 
to make our rate 5s heaving grain and 4 and 9 oats September and 
October otherwise grain will be taken by tramps which are operating 
freely at five and under and liners will get nothing (stop). Large 
quantities grain now going via Buffalo.” ; 


At this time I notice, in all these wires, Mr. Marlow, you. seem not fa quote 
Q. And it did continue up to 1924?—A. I am not certain of that. ; 
Q. Did you ever know of a year prior to 1924 where the liners had a less 
rate than.the tramps, in the aggregate, I mean?—A. Well, I don’t know in x 4 
aggregate, when the tramp rate has been higher than the liner. 
Q. Before 1924?--A. Before 1924., : 

Q. Then turning to page 163, J anuary 3rd. = 
“A oricultural Implements: Mr. Nicoll advised the meeting that 


shipments formerly proceeding from Canada to Manchester were now 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Sea 


warded to Havre for trans-shipment to the United Kingdom 
r rate than what was demanded by the commodity list.” 


. That is in another year now. 
 Q. No, that is the same. It is going back to the same year, January 3rd, 
921. So that as early as January, 1921, you could apparently ship agricul- 
ural implements cheaper to England via the continent than you could direct? 
. My recollection is that the Continental Conference was formed in 1921 

therefore things would be—I won’t say things would be—the rates would be 
nore or less various at that time. - 

 Q. So that the formation of the Continental Conference would remove that 
situation?—A. I don’t know that it ever removed it but it would bring about 
some general uniformity. 
 Q. My instruction is that it has continued even up to thig time. Is that 
o?—A. There was a period in the Continental Conference, I think in 1922, 
_ there were very few fixed rates. A 
Q. Has it not continued up to to-day that agricultural implements can be 
hipped to the continent cheaper than to the United Kingdom, and can be 


Kingdom?—A. I know they can be shipped to the continent cheaper than to the 
ed Kingdom, but whether they can be shipped to the United Kingdom via 
1e continent, I do not know. 
~Q. You do not remember Massey-Harris making that objection to your 
mmittee?—A. I remember them making objections, but I do not remember 
a making that specific objection. 
Q. Is it the fact, or has it any influence, that the rate on grain charged 
the liners is because they want grain for ballast?—A. Certain steamers 
st have the gram for ballast. 
Oh yes, I think generally throughout 1924 the liner rate prevailed lower 
lan the tramp. 


\ 
‘ 


_ By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Marlow, the statement has been made, without doubt correctly, 
hat during the summer of 1924 the tramp rate on grain was higher than the 
ner rate on grain. Now take over a period of four or fivé years, would that 
ue?—A. I could not say that, Mr. Chairman, without looking it up. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think F asked someone to get that before. I 
that statement with one of the earlier witnesses, with Col. Gear, I think 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. Then at page 79, the same year, November 15th, Grain. “Canadian 
mes decided to reduce rate on Oats to 3/6. The Chairman was instructed. to 
ne fy Mr. Morse that in view of tramp ‘competition Canadian Lines are unable 
ain higher rates from Portland and St: John than New York rates.” That 
s the policy you said you had to achieve, to have a higher rate from the 
st tA. No. Are you speaking of St. John? Did you not say 
SOT Sits f ; 
_ Q Yes—A. We do not, regard that as the St. Lawrence. We do not 
those ports as the St. Lawrence. 
We will say St. John then; the Canadian ports.—A. The condition in the 
er time was this: the New York lines are in a position probably to get a 
p mi over the Canadian rate, on account of the greater facility they have 
n ing the grain via Buffalo as against our ports. 
‘ (Mr. W, “D. Marlow) ) 40 


hipped to the United Kingdom via the continent cheaper than to the United — 


Q. Is it lower at any other time, than the tramp rate, except for ballast? . 


4% 
Tie 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. As against our winter ports?—A. As against our winter ports. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ; 
Q. At this time apparently you had tried to maintain the winter po: 
rate?—A. We had tried to maintain the New York rate and found we could 
not get grain on that basis and therefore we had to reduce it. 
Q. What you say here is that you were unable to obtain higher rates?—A, 
Well it may be higher than the New York rate and we had to reduce it to the 
basis of the New York rate. egy 
Q. Turning to December 15th of that year. : 
“Owing to it being found impossible for the Special Committee 
appointed for the purpose to agree upon rates at meeting held Wednes- 
day, December 14th, at five p.m., it was determined to call a special 
meeting of the General Committee to discuss the situation and advise 
the Grain Committee. After considerable discussion, it was the unanimous 
opinion that owing to competition from Boston and other ports, it would 
be impossible to maintain rates that were on a higher basis than those 
in operation from the ports in question, and the Special Committee were 
therefore advised that in the opinion of the General Committee it would cs 
be necessary to meet competition.” 


That was the opinion you came to in the end of December of that year?—A. 
That was the conclusion. as 
Q. Turning back to June 4th, Mr. Marlow, you dealt with that subject — 
yesterday. It is at page 125A. Of the same minutes? Ae, 
Q. Yes. 2 p 
“The members of the Canadian Lines, after the New York Conference 
having decided upon a minimum rate of 6 shillings on wheat and barley 
and 5/3 on oats per quarter, the question was raised as to whether this 
was not too great a difference over New York and might result 
in shipments being diverted via Buffalo to the American seaboard. In — 
view of the figures submitted by Mr. Marlow on rates from Fort Wiliam — 
and Bay Ports to Montreal in comparison with Buffalo, it was decided — 
there was nothing to fear from this competition and that the difference 
arranged for might be maintained. It/ was decided to fix the Cana- — 
dian flour rate at 28 cents based on 5 shillings wheat rate, Canadian — 
rate. of exchange, and the following telegram was sent to Secretary — 
Morse.” ’ y 


You remember that, Mr. Marlow. So that at that time you were maintaining a — 
considerably higher rate?—A. Out of Montreal. . * 

Q. And you retained the flour rate of 28 cents as opposed to the American — 
rate at that time of 21?—A. Yes. My recollection is that at that time there — 
was a difference in exchange against us. 

Q. Surely nothing like that. —A. Oh, at one time the difference in exchange 
between Montreal and New York went up to eighteen cents on the dollar. be 

Q. Canadian flour, Mr. Marlow, was being shipped from Canadian ports — 
on Canadian boats? m a 


Sir Henry Drayton: What was that date? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: June 4th, 1921, Sir Henry. 
/ 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Canadian flour was being shipped from the Canadian ports—and grain . 


—and what has the American rate of exchange got to do with it on a quotation 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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‘money, not in sane: Well, we have admitted already that 
syeieesinid higher rates on Canadian flour, and that matter has already 
ad the attention of the Imperial Shipping Committee and been disposed of, 
understand. — 

- Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose really it is the same position as the 
arrangements made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with 
the railway freight rates. There is a differential allowed there, based on the 
exchange. I suppose really it has to do with a situation that one would like 
to get away from if He could; I suppose that is what Mr. Marlow is talking 
_ about—and it does not seem to me to be something that ought to be a controlling 


was such a Bree biioh of the Canadian dollar at the time as against tien 
~ American dollar, that they would be on a parity or somewhere near that in 

7 Faves. 
ae oy Wir. Belew endht: ‘K.C.: That is the argument no doubt. Speaking of the 
Rey! cote rates, I was in that case. The theory there of course was, that a 
certain portion of the haul being in the United States, they had to pay the 
- United States Railway in American funds, and the United States Railway had 
as pay their workmen in American funds. But here the Canadian boat would 
as not be hauling Canadian flour through the United States. 


Sir Hgnry Drayton: It comes back to the question of the parity of the 
dollar, if you adopt that as the basis. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I submit that the Canadian dollar would not buy 
the same amount of sterling that the American dollar would, and that these 
‘British boats are all handled and paid and to a large extent carried in sterling 
on the other side and it would involve a considerable difference; the difference 
between the Canadian and the American dollar came directly into play. 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps we can get away from that argument. | 
This was maintained long after the exchange came back to practically the same, 
nd was only removed by the Imperial Shipping Committee on their report. 


By Mr Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Wasn’t it, Mr. Marlow?—A. You mean the differential between the rate 


j on American and Canadian flour? 
—  Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is true. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is admitted, is it not, Mr. Symington? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was calling attention to the fact that it is an 
exchange argument. 


By Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That flour was not an exchange argument. It 
was a differential fixed by the United States Shipping Board. We should not 
confuse the two. 


. By Mr Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then turning to 12C, page 261. January 3rd, 1922. 

“The flour rates. The question of rates on sack flour was again 
raised and it was the general feeling of the meeting that the present 
tendency to reduce rates both on grain and flour by lines from US. 
ports is to be deplored as an unnecessary waste of revenue. After 
considerable discussion it was decided to defer any action in December 

- until after the meeting of the Conference in New York, on 5th inst., and 
meantime all lines agreed to maintain the 24 cent rate.” 
At that time, Mr. Marlow, if my recollection serves me, the United States ( 
‘Shipping Board were trying to reduce the rates on flour were they not?—A. 
. aoa not be able to say that, but it is quite probable. ° 


\ 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.]. 
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Q. In any event the Canadian Lines—A. Were A} the opinion at 
flour rate should be maintained at that time. + 

Q. And you agreed to maintain the 24 cent rate at that time?—A. 
is true. 

Q. Then January 24th, page 255. Mr. Wood—he was Gr the Canadi 
Merchant Marine, was he not?—A. Yes. 


Q. “Mr. Wood ‘announced that he had been called to atte 
a meeting of the Railway Commission on Wednesday 25th inst., 
connection with rail rates, and as a deputation from a certain grou 
of Ontario millers were to be in Ottawa the same day, interviewing the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. Robb, he anticipated being called 
on and questioned as to the position of the Canadian Steamship Lines in 
so far as their asking rate on flour was concerned. The question was 
very thoroughly discussed and the reasons governing the stand of the 
St. Lawrence Liners clearly outlined, and the Committee finally going on 
record as being opposed to the artifical flour rate promulgated by the 
United States Shipping Board.” 


So that it was the Shipping Board who were reducing rates on flour and 
the Canadian Liners feared they would have to follow suit, is that it?—A. 
I think you have got to go back to how the United States rate on flour came 
about. 

Q. Granting that it was a political move on the part of President Wilson, 
that’ does not have anything to do with it—A. Do you think that would be 
sufficient reason for the Canadian Lines to do business below an economic 
basis? 

Q. I am not arguing whether it is economic or not; I am simply putting 
forth the facts.—A. Well that is the reason the Canadian Lines did not reduce 
the rate to that basis. | 

'Q. The United States Shipping Board before, and the Canadian Wes did 
not.—A. That is true. 
‘ Q. Very good. Apparently Mr. Wood of the Merchant Marine was to 
take the part of the Liners before the Minister on that occasion?—A. I don’t 
think that was his object in seeing us at all. I think he came to see us as to 
what he would say to the Minister when he met him. . 

Q. And you will find on February 7th he reported back and you gave him 
a vote of thanks. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Before leaving the question of the flour differential, 
Mr. Symington, I suppose we will have figures dealing with that question 
later on? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, they are getting them for me. 

Sir Henry Drayron: What would be very useful would be to have, if 
we can, the real truth as to the difference in cost. There have been a lot of 
statements made, filed in other enquiries, and some of those statements run 
as high as 16 cents a hundred pounds. Others are very much lower. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1 may say, Sir Henry, in going through the corre- 
spondence, the biggest difference I have found has been eight cents. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is in cost? 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: In the rate. 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, the difference in rate ought only to be justified 
by an increase in cost of handling flour as against grain. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I see. . 
The CuHarrMaNn: Do you think, Mr. Symington, we could usefully ask 
the witness what his opinion is as to what would be a fair differential between 


grain and flour? 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


\ 
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f nN, K.Cs:; T understood this witness to say you could not fix 
yasis at all. f 


1506. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

 Q. Did you not say that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I said that as the rate on 
grain is such a fluctuating rate, it would be difficult to make a fixture; but I 
understand, Mr. Chairman, we will be able to give you something on that later, 
on this question of flour versus grain, because Sir Henry asked for some figures 
on that yesterday. 

The Cuarrman: [If the figures are being prepared, I do not want to urge 
it now, but I'would like to find out what the difference of cost of handling is. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is just the point. 
~The Cuarrman: That coes not depend on the fluctuation in the price of 


‘ = grain or the fluctuation in the price of flour. 


ote 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. What does it cost you to take a certain given quantity of wheat, put 
‘it on your boat, take it across the ocean and discharge it on the other side, as 
compared with a like weight of flour?—A. We worked it out at different times. 
_ I remember I was one of a deputation who met the millers in Sir George Foster’s 
office, I think it was probably three years ago or more, and at that time 
_ my recollection is that the rate on grain was 45 cents, or 40 cents, and the 
rate on flour 65 cents. It seemed to me at that time that we fully justified 
our position. We had prepared the actual cost of handling on both sides, the 
difference in stowage on flour as against grain, and the claims feature. 


By Mr. Duff: 

D a And the difference in space?—A. J said the difference in stowage, Mr. 
uff. 

_ .Q. That is the same thing?—A. It was thought at the time that our case 

as a fair one, and after we were heard the millers were asked if they doubted 

r figures; I believe they said they did not, and then they pressed the Minister 

Ye the Canadian Government Merchant Marine carry flour even if it had 


recall it, was that if he had to offer a subsidy to the flour shipper in that form — 
he did not see how it could be refused to every shipper and manufacturer in 
the country. However, as I stated, we will prepare the figures on the present 
basis of rates and submit them. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Did you ever have a proper array of figures based upon the proper 
mechanical loading and unlgading of flour, Mr. Marlow? I know we have not 
had the facilities, but now I see no reason why we should not have them, ‘and 
if you had those proper mechanical facilities, those costs would come down 
_ tremendously.—A. It is difficult to get any mechanical device which will just 
_ suit the loading of flour into a liner ship at Montreal, for the reason that as 
you load your ship you come across space in different parts of the ship suitable 

r flour; you commence then the loading of the flour until that space is 
filled, and if you are getting near the boilers or near some other compartment 
where there is some other cargo liable to taint the flour, you have to stop and 
put in other cargo next the flour. ; 
_ Q. If you thought the flour was in sufficient quantity to justify another 
compartment, as you thought it would have been, you could have the 
mechanical carriers and have the cost cut down to almost the cost of the 

ey [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 

< 


e done at less than cost. The answer of the Minister at that time, as I _ 
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grain movement?—A. Our experience has been that, we cannot get fee in 
quantities. Sometimes we are looking for flour and can get none, a 
other times it is in greater lots than we can accommodate. be : 

Q. If it is in greater lots than you can accommodate, certainly cheap 
mechanical loading would be the whole thing?—A. On those occasions, certainly, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Just one more in ’22, April 30th, 1922, page 229. 


“Sugar: It was reported that British U. S. port lines were calli 
at Halifax and taking sugar at 20 cents per 100 pounds as against 
the Canadian Lines’ agreed minimum rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Attention was called to the fact that Secretary Morse had never been 
advised of the understanding that Canadian Lines would maintain a 
minimum of 25 cents from Canadian ports when they concurred in the 
proposal for open rates on Sugar to meet Reardon Smith Line competi- 
tion. The Chairman was instructed to write Secretary Morse asking 
that he circularize all Lines with a view to having them agree to the 
rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds on Sugar from Canadian ports.” a 

That was subsequently arranged, Mr. Marlow?—A. It was. , 

Q. That is what seems to have occurred, and in that case the Canadian 
refiner was paying 25 cents and the American 20 cents at that particular time. 
What seems to have occurred in this and many other commodities seems to 
have been that because of this pest, this Reardon Smith Line; there was a 
great deal of stuff shipped from the United States at the lower rate than was 
shipped from Canada?—A. There is no question alaout it, that Reardon Smith 
carried traffic at lower than the Conference rates, and also that at times the 
Conference Lines who were confronted immediately with ay: Reardon Smith 
competition, met. it. 

Q. That is the result of the competition?—A. That is ae answer. 

Q. And that through that competition the Canadian man interested in 

_ whatever article such as that, was put at a disadvantage?—A. Not for-long. 
Wherever we thought he was suffering through any such thing as that we 
always went to his aid. 

Q. But you always kept after the competitive line?—A. We always kept 3 
after the competitive line. a 

Q. Now, turning to 12-E, the 1924 Minutes, while I have not had time 
to go through them very thoroughly, hay was on an wee rate?—A. It was 
an open rate in the Conference. ie 

Q. It was dealt with the same as the other open rates in the Conference? 

—A. No. Sometimes the Committee will say “We will ask 30 cents on 
hay.” Sometimes they do not mention it at all. But at any time any line 
may quote anything it likes on hay. 

Q. Now let us take November 18th of the Minutes of last year; “Hay. 
It was considered that a rate of 30 cents might be established and maintained 
to all United Kingdom ports until further notice.’—A. That was one time 
probably when we did think that 30 cents was the right rate. I presume you 
appreciate that 30 cents is a very low rate on hay. 
~~ Q. It may be, I do not know’ anything about it. All 1 am getting at is 
that the open rate on November 30th, 1924, was fixed at a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Conference——A. All we use it for is to fill in. It stows in 210 
cubic feet. 

Q. It is one of those rates declared by the Conference in New York to be 
open? 


t 


By the Chairman: 


(). But it is not open as between the difietest Lines in Montreal?—A. It 
was not at that time. X 
[Mr. W. T. Marldw.] 
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SyMINGTON, L1G S eae | am only reading the minutes, Mr. Chairman. 


e ze 


~*~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. So in these minutes I find that right up to the end of the year you 
_ fixed the grain rates and the flour rates?—-A. Just as I have given it. We rather 
record them in the minutes. 

-Q. You can use any term you like in regard to that. 
‘ The CuairmMaN: Just to make this thing clear, as between the different 
Lines in Montreal it is not an open rate, it is a fixed rate? 
_ - Hon. Mr. McMurray:. To be maintained. 


: 4 By the Chairman: 

Q. Am I not right—to be maintained?—A. It was at that time and would 

be to-day. I am correct in saying that we have no rate we will quote on 

; hay. 
___—-Q. Am I right in passing the opinion that that is because not much hay 

is going forward at this time?—A. I am not in a position to say that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
‘ae Q. In connection with the suggestion, Mr. Marlow, that one way of meet- 
ing this difficulty was Conferences—I think that is one way either you, Col. 
_ Gear or Mr. Cleminson made the suggestion—between the shippers, and I want 
_ to refer you to a minute of the Conference at page 31, under date of March 
— 15th, 1924:— ‘ 
> . “The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York. Letter from 
Mr. J. A. C. Jansen, Chairman, Export and Import Committee of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, dated March 1, 1924, was 
read, with regard to joint meeting between a shipper or group of shippers, 
or an organization representing shippers, to discuss rate adjustments or 
other matters of mutual interest. Secretary was instructed to reply that 
_ the rates are the result of individual action of the various lines which 
compose the Conference, and shipper should therefore apply to the 
Line, or Lines, over which he is shipping, to consider any feature with 
regard to rates on his particular commodity. Should, however, a condi- . 
tion arise where it would be of mutual interest to both the shipper and 
the Lines to arrange for a joint Conference there would be no difficulty 
in dealing with the matter in this way.” 


Is that the way the New York Conference generally dealt with these matters? 
—A. No. The explanation of that is that it rests with the particular person 
ho writes the letter. 
_ _Q. I notice you were the Chairman at that meeting?—A. Yes. Mr. Jansen 
is the Traffic Manager of Klipstein & Company, of New York, and I do not 
hink he represented the shippers in such a widespread or broad way that he 
would lead you to think in that communication. 

. Q. At any rate, Mr. Jansen was the Chairman of the Export and Import 
ommittee of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York? 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: That is what Mr. Jansen called himself for the 
moment. a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~ Q. That is your explanation, Mr. Marlow?—A. That is my explanation. 
As a matter of fact, they are interested only in chemical traffic. 

Q. I have gone through these minutes. Can you suggest that you were 
er present at a Conference in New York when there was a joint meeting 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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between the Conference and the ebip pens +e Yes, and I have Pp 
them. 

Q. What men?—A. The leather men, the lumber men. 

Q. In New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understood Col. Gear to say that it was the Committoes? A: i 
telling you what I have done. ; 

Q. Is it recorded here?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: ’ 


Q. Was that answer to Mr. Jansen sent with your approval?—A, With my 
approval? 
Q. Yes.—A. No. It was approved by the Conference as a whole. uF 
Q. But you were the Chairman of it?—A. I only presided to keep order. 
Q. Some Chairmen have a very serious view of their responsibilities. Fo 
give me if I continue this a moment. What was the answer made to this Mr. 
Jansen, that the rates were not agreed to in Conference? i 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
Mr. ignas dae! K.C.: The rates were the results of individual actions 
on the part of the Lines. 
>. The Cuatrman: Let me put it the thet way round. Did I proper! 
appreciate the purport of it? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You appreciated it the same way as I did; 
don’t know whether it is right or not. What he says is that the “Secretary was — 
instructed to reply that the rates are the result of individual action of the 
various Lines which compose the Conference, and Shipper should therefo 
apply to the Line, or Lines, over which he is shipping, to consider any featur 
with regard to rates on his particular commodity.” 
; The CHarrMAN: You will correct me if I have a wrong, impression but 
that reply seems to be made out of whole cloth. ~ 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think what one can say about this is that it 
technically correct, but hardly frank. As a matter of fact the Liners do ‘se 
out the rates, but they are settled before they send them out. 
The CHairMAN: And as a matter of fact that would mnie the cor- 
respondent. "eae 
‘Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: The rates are in a tariff of the Conference} tha 
is where the rates are. ‘8 
Sir Everne Fiser: A Tachartinnbed action, 
Sir Henry Drayton: We are learning something, I see. f 
Mr. Monveomery, K.C.: We did not want to meet Mr. Jansen on » hi 
particular representation of the shippers of America. 
The CuHarrman: On the basis that if a person asks a question in whit 
complete truth is not present, the reply may. be morally of the same nature. — 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is the philosophical question I referre 


The CHAIRMAN: Go on to the next. i 


ater ay 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. While I accept your statement, Mr. Marlow, that is the only idee 
I can find of the Conference in these minutes.—A. I can say that we hayes 
the leather men and the lumber men. 

_Q. It struck me that it was peculiar that that feature should come up 
connection with Mr. Cleminson. At page 24, which is the meeting of Ju 

{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.]. a 
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S cite this perhaps as an indication of how strong are the ties of 
ht and airy Conference—paragraph 417: 


“Canadian National Exhibition, 1924 


This Exhibition will be held in Toronto. Request was presented 
from the Federation of British Industries, London, for reduction of 25 
er cent from eastbound rates on exhibits, ‘which are eventually returned 
fe England, but individual lines did not feel they should make any 
modification of their notified rates,” 


and none was made. That is the minute of June oth, New York. 
‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Once again the flag waves. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_Q. Then there is a minute on page 22 of a meeting in New York on July 
th, 1924, in respect to a joint brokerage committee, in which you came to 
<% certain conclusions: 
“(e) Resolved, that if the foregoing resolutions are unanimously 
adopted by the other interested Conferences, namely, the Adriatic, Black 
Sea and Levant Conference, Brazil Conference, Far East Conference, 
Intercoastal Conference, North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, 
River Piate Conference: that Mr. H. Conner be appointed as representa- 
tive of this (joint) Conference on the Joint Standing Brokerage 
- Committee.” 


- Iam not suggesting rates, but that resolution was with respect to paying 
okerage upon freight, as I think you will see—A. We do not pay brokerage, 
d that is the general practice of the Canadian lines; that is, not to pay. 
"brokerage. The United States lines, particularly in New York, do pay broker- 
age, and that has reference to a uniform practice in respect to brokerage. I 
ae might explain to the committee that the season the question was discussed at 
tha time was that there was some question in the minds of the steamship — 
ines as to whether they were paying brokerage to firms who were legally entitled 
by to recelve it under the Transportation Act, ‘and therefore some uniform action 
was necessary to give protection to the steamship lines, so that it might not 
be a party to what might be proved to be an indictable offence. 

Q. The resolution apparently provides that the North Atlantic Conference 
S prepared to put this into effect when the other interested Conferences took 
similar action. I am only quoting it to show that—is this a proper deduction— 
matters i in which you are jointly interested there is a communication between 
it ese various Conferences which I have read?—A. That is the first time I 
have known a question of that kind to be dealt with by all the Conferences 
amed, and as I said before, the reason is that it was considered a very serious 
ds important matter. 


Sir Henry Drayton: What were the terms of the resolution, Mr. 
Symington? 
Mr. Symtveton, K.C.: It is-a long resolution, setting forth: 


“ Resolved, that freight brokerage not to exceed 1} per cent may 
ce Ta only to bona fide brokers whose actual business— 


‘ 


Mi s ‘Srauworoy, KC: ‘Yes, just confined to that eed 
Meas : [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr, sSynnthgeen. Kuss 


Q. Then I would like to refer to the minute of the meeting of March h 
1925, or first the meeting of February 6th, 1925, in respect to what I referred | 
concerning the action, the judgment in which my learned friend put in. 


4 Secretary presented copy of the United States Shipping Boar 
decision dated January 20th, 1925, on ‘The Port Utilities Commission 
of Charleston, §.C., et al v. The Carolina Company, et al No. 23; The 
Port Differential Investigation No. 26.’ 

The special committee re: Port Differential Investigation submitted ; 
recommendation that the following telegram be sent to the South Atlantic 
Steamship Conference and the Gulf Shipping Conference, provided that 
the Continental: Freight Conference concurred, viz: ‘At meetings of the 
North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference and United Kingdom - i 
Conference to-day’— : 


those are the two North Atlantic Conferences, the Continental and the United — “4 
Kingdom— he 
“United States Shipping Board’s decision dated January 20 dissolv- — 
ing the Tri-Partite Agreement was noted and will be respected (Stop). If — 
you so desire these Conferences will be very glad pending solution of the — 
_ situation to keep you posted in general interest of trade of rate changes 4 
(Stop). Only rates changed to-day were—” a 


setting forth the rates. 


“General discussion followed and on motion it was unanimously ia 
Resolved, that the recommendation of the Committee be approved.” — 
" nd at page 3, the meeting of March 4th, the Committee reported: — ‘ 


‘a Report for record that (ieee rue have been received to 
telegram promulgated— 


% 
\ a 


they promulgate telegrams too— : 
“Under Min. 494, viz: 


1925, viz:— aa 

‘Referring to your night letter of the 6th. Yes, this Contented 
desires that you continue to advise us of rate changes, ete., and we shall — 
be glad to reciprocate.’ : 

From Gulf Shipping Conference, New Orleans, La., February 12, 
1925, viz:-— ‘ 

‘Referring to your night letter of February 6th, I desire to call your — 
attention to Minutes of Gulf/ United Kingdom Meeting No. 256, held on 
Tuesday, February 10, under subject No. 1031 (Previous 1024), under 
which subject, you will note. I was directed to acknowledge receipt of — 
your telegram to effect that, we likewise will respect the decision of the : 
United States Shipping Board, abrogating the tripartite agreement, but 
that in the interest of trade conditions, will continue to furnish you with © 
copies of tariffs, circulars and minutes which will indicate any modtiae a 
tions in Gulf rates ’.” iy: 


On that, I would like to refer also to the Minute or*the rule that tariffs, minutes =. 
and anything that occurs in these Conferences are supposed not to be told to a 
anybody who are not members of that particular Conference—A. Mr. Syming- — 
ton, while you are on that, I would like to direct your attention to the words, : 
. pending a solution.” 
_ Q. You have told us what you think the solution will be. You think it will 
be reformed and that you will be a member of it. That is what you is us, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] oe 
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"was it not?—A. That the North Atlantic Conference would be a party to a new 
arrangement. 

Mr. Montcomery, K-C.: The United States Shipping Board would be 
bound to bring about some practical working arrangement, inasmuch as their 
' boats sail from all three ports. 


D / By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now I show you a copy of an agreement which came from the Agricul- 
tural Conditions Committee, 1923, in order to clear up a question asked. This 
is an agreement between John Doe for exclusive shipments on Conference 
~ iines. 

The CuamMan: That will be exhibit 47. 
Exhibit 47: Agreement between John Doe and Conference lines 


4 By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This sets out the principle of the thing?—A. Yes, it does, contract rates. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: This is:— 
“ Memorandum of Agreement made this Ist day of January, 1923, 
between John Doe, hereinafter called the ‘Shipper’ and the Lines of 
_ the North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, hereinafter called 
’ the ‘Conference Lines’. 
1. The Shipper, in consideration of the agreement of the Conference 
Lines hereinafter set forth, agrees to forward all shipments made or 
controlled by him of automobiles for Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen and points to which said ports are tributary by steamers of the 
“Conferente Lines.' The quantity is estimated to be not less than...... 
per annum. 
2. On consideration of said Agreement by Shipper the Conference 
ae agree to carry all said shipments at the rate of 40c. per cubic 
‘00 of 


At the bottom the rate, when not covered by contract, is 50c. Then, without 
___ Teading the whole thing, the question was asked about signature. Clause 4 sets 
out the following: 
ae “This agreement shall remain in effect months from date and there- 
2 after until cancelled by either party on three (3) months’ writ- 
ten notice. The signature of the Conference Secretary affixed is 
authorized by and is binding on all the Conference Lines of good stand- 
ing which, of date, are mentioned below, severally but not jointly with 
respect to shipments to the ports to which the several Conference Lines 
- operate steamers.” 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think it would be well if attention is directed 
to clause 3, too. 
g Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Yes, that gives them the right to ship on any 
a _ Conference boat. It says: 
“a “The Shipper shall have the right to select the steamer on which 
ee, his goods shall be shipped, provided always that the steamer selected 
‘ie shall have sufficient unbooked space when the shipper’s request for room is 
received, but no single Conference Line is obligated to load in a given 
month more than the average per steamer of shipper’s total shipments 
for the three preceding months.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-Q. Mr. Marlow, that is generally adopted with respect to rubber, if I 
remember rightly? A Rubber tires. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] - 
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Q. And some other commodities?—A. That is true. © ~~ 
Q. And if my.recollection serves me, in each case the rate was ten en 
cheaper?—A. About. that. 2 a 


Sir Hnnry Drayton: Is there any guarantee as to a minimum quan r 
to be shipped under that by the contractor? 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: No sir, it says, ‘quantity is sntiensted: uae 
Sir Henry Drayton: No guarantee at all. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No guarantee. 


The Wirness: The idea was to secure the patronage of the shipper ee the 
Conference lines. 


1 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Bee 7 - 

~Q. You stated, Mr. Marlow, that this is open to any shipper?—A. Yar it 4 

is open to any shipper. e 

Q. As a matter of practice, in any event from the correspondence I see 
here, you seem to go after the big shipper? 

‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all there are on these lines. 


The Wrrness: I do not think any of these contracts have been made in’ 
Canada, except such as we have followed to protect the Canadian shipper ss 
when the contracts have been made with cen shippers. ee 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What, I was getting at, it struck me—you can correct me if I am ie 
wrong—that the big shipper knows of this contract, and pays that ten cent 4 
rate? Does the small shipper know of it? he 


The CE aN He gets that 10 per cent discount. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Does the small shipper know about it?—A. It has not been a generally ie 
adopted rule. In the case of the rubber tires, if I recollect correctly, it came 
about this way. The Rubber Association of America went to the Conference 
of their own volition and said, “Here, we don’t want to be bothered with this 
outside competition; we don’t want to have that variation in rates; we want to 
be able to quote stabilized rates for the year. Will the Conference make an — 
arrangement with us up to the end of the year, and we will in return give them fe 
our patronage at a stated figure to be agreed upon?” * 
— Q. It seems to have arisen with a gentleman by the name ot as 
_ Joebel, who represents the Rubber Association of America, and prackicaly 
all the tire factories in Canada and the United States. 

-Q. You have got the Goodyear Siangtere, I see?—A. Yes. 

Q. The N.D.V.L.—whoever they are?—A. I do not know them. ne 

Q. You appointed a special Rubber Committee in that case, of which — 
Mr. Lockwood was Chairman? j 

The CHAIRMAN: Who was that? 

Mr. Symineton: Mr. Lockwood, of the C.P.R., I think. 


The Witness: No, of the Robert Reford Company, ; 


By. Mr. Symnitigton, og 

Q. And he circularized the lines under date of July 26th, setting forth that. 
es were at liberty to quote them 30 cents per cubic foot, but the rate was only 
to be given to the companies signing the agreement. A copy of the agreement 
was sent to the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company hiigere ah ae 


their parent company for instructions to sign. . ith Bee 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] Cans 


oy 
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ce ‘ays ee z ; 

«Will the lines please isin all their representatives that the 

40 cent rate is to be, quoted to any company who has not signed the 
agreement and only companies parties to the above REP eH are to 
receive the reduced rate of 30 cents per cubic foot.” 


‘A. That is the general principle of the ‘thing. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Did that apply to anything outside of automobile 
tires and automobiles? 
___-Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It applied to automobiles and tires. My recollec- 
tion is that seeds was another one. I found a circular on that. 


~The Witness: Seeds, yes. 


| ~ By Sir Henry Drayton: 
‘Q. Anything else?—A. Yes. The United States lines carry a lot of lubri- 
Auéa oils, grease and paraffin wax. I think there is one in connection with 
that. 
- Q. What were the special circumstances in connection with the seeds?—A. 
The same thing; the seed shippers wanted a fixed rate—a stable rate; and you 
will find that all of the big seed companies in Canada were protected—such 
as the Steele, Briggs rey, of Toronto, those of Montreal, of Windsor, and 
so on. 
Q. You say they quoted on lubricating oils. Did you do the same thing? 
ee —A. We do not carry any lubricating oils out of Canada. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


iy: Q. Is it not a fact that these rates were considered not to be low caeeahaee 
‘A. The question is, were ai low nigel 


ho. 

Ba By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Be _Q. The question is that with the stability, they-got a reduction of 10 cena 

Mi 4 A. That is right. 
__ Q, There are only one or two more things about which I wish to ask you. 
I find a wire in the correspondence, dated at New York, October 27th, 1922, 

: from Mr. Morse to you, which says: 

nt “Continental Gulf proposes Tripoli flour open meet Vogman com- 

“a petition. Hamburg Bremen Committee approves. Does Canada” 


to which you gave your approval?—A. We never saw a pound of Tripoli flour. 
a Q. Was that flour going to or from the Gulf?—A. From the Gulf. 


Q. “Tripoli” is not a place? Is it the name of a flour?—A. It is the name 
“ot the flour. ; ; 


Bel By Mr. Duff: 
_ Q. Is it not also the name of a place?—A. Yes, in Northern Africa. 
at bes Mr. SYMINGTON, KC: I confess that I thought that‘it was a place myself. | 


ee By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

«| Q. The Continental Gulf Conference proposed to open the rate on this 
-flour to meet a gentleman by the name of Vogman in competition; the Ham- 
burg Bremen Committee approved; New York approved ; Canada approved. 
_ Is that correct?—A: That is right. That is just in conformity with the rules 


a you have already filed. 
aa he {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


-Reardon Smith reductions. We have gone over that, so we need not go ee as 
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Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What I am pointing out is that Vogman, the Ha i 
burg Bremen, North Continental, North Atlantic U.K. and Liner Committee's 
consent had to be given. 


Mr. Furntort: It does not come into hapeatine with Canadian flour. 
The Wrirness: We have no shipments of it from Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: If it were wheat flour, it would be a matter wh 
would concern us very much. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then, following the difficulty, Mr. Marlow, ey you had with Ameri 
can shippers taking Canadian flour below your rates, you finally had fixed © 
and promulgated by the New York Conference an agreement that bree: 
flour was to be carried at that rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was because American lines were carrying Canadian flour cheanee y 
than your Canadian lines would do?—A. No; that was because we would not 
conform to the five-cent differential on flour over grain. We made our own 
rate, and we asked them to embody it in the tariff, and they did. | 
.Q. And the tariff on flour was open excepting that flour of Canadian 4 
crigin only was promulgated in a tariff of 22 cents per hundred pounds?—A. ee 
Correct. £m 
Mr. Fuintorr: What is the date of that? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: December 7th, 1922. of 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: There is a lot to justify that position. The other : 
result is equally hard on the ship-owner. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Now, Mr. Marlow, I have here a lot of stuff which 4 
I had selected, but I think you have explained it. Here (indicating) is the 


again. 
The CuarrMan: This Reardon-Smith: Was that a company with two 
names or one man with a double-barrelled name? a 
tee Symineton, K.C.: | It is hyphenated; Reardonhy phos anne on 
one line. 
The Witness: No, that is not so. It was a,gentlemen named Sir Willa 
Reardon Smith. 
The Cuarrman: What an unknightly ine it is to be going around com- — 
peting with the Conference lines. 


\ td 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Does it still exist?—A. No, his line does not exist. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did the Conference lines absorb it?—A. No, we did not. 
Q. What did you do?—A. I do not Ptove 


By Mr. Symington, KC de 

Q. You know, from the minutes, that you tried to absorb it? You sent a 

gentleman named Mr. Brookes —with somebody else, to interview them——A 

We invited them to become members of the Conference, yes. 

Q. And subsequently they fell by the wayside—they withdrew?—A. I 

not know, except that I do know they took their boats out of the tra 

Atlantic trade. Foe 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: You might as well tell the whole story. Th 


tried to take advantage of the Conference without being willing— 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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mineTon, K.C.: To put up— 

ay ‘Wirvess: Yes, when they came to visit us. 

_ (Mr. Monreomery, K.C,: They tried to take advantage of the Confer- 
ence without being willing to do their share. é 

The Wirness: They proposed at that time that we should advance our 
rates. The argument they made at the time was that they realized the Confer- 
ence rates were too low, and they suggested we advance the general Confer- 
_ ence rates and let them quote what they were then. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That, was not accepted?—A. That was not accepted. 
-Q. So the war went on?—A. A month or two afterwards. they withdrew. 


me > Mr, Symineron, K.C.: My learned friend has some correspondence, but 
I think it is not here. There was, however, only one letter to which I wanted 
to refer.. There is a reference in a letter of February 7, 1924, from Mr. Morse 
to Mr. Marlow, with reference to a refusal to lower a rate, and amongst the 

reasons given was one that the Canadians had insisted upon the 25 per cent 
advance. That was correct? 


-The Witness: That was on what, Mr. Symington? 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


Q. In February, 1924—and if my learned ‘Grientt will get me the letter 
I will show it to you—you applied for a lower rate on something to the Con- 
ference, which was refused, and one of the reasons given was that the American 
_ lines were not willing to meet you in this because the Canadians had insisted 
upon the advance which took place earlier—your horizontal advance? Is it 
a fact that the Canadians did urge that advance?—A. We, along with a majority 
of the members of the Conference, did urge an advance because we thought 
an advance in rates—as I thave explained—was justified by the result of 1923. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is all. 


ie : 
ean: 


RE- DIRECT EXAMINATION 


[By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


—  Q. In that connection, Mr. Marlow, possibly it would be better to leave 
it to the accountants to decide whether the rates you were obtaining in 1923 
and again in 1924 were sufficient to maintain the traffic on the St. Lawrence— 
re accountants will give us the result in figures, will they not?—A. I believe 
t ey ei 

Q. But you are familiar with them in so far as they are consolidated in the 
Bictemertt submitted by Price, Waterhouse & Company?—A. Yes. 

-_ Q. In your opinion, was it necessary, in order to preserve the steamship 
traffic on the St. Lawrence route, that an advance should be made?—A. I 
_ think it was. 


_ Mr, Symineton, K.C.: He said oh knew Hcplsis about the figures. 
) Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I said we would leave it to the accountants. 


me ‘The Witness: I understood Mr. Montgomery to say that the accountants 
would prepare the figures, but he was referring to the statement by Price, 
Waterhouse. 


By Mr. Ren tronery. 1G Oe 


2. "Assuming the figures given by Price, Teterinies to be correct, in your 


opinion, was an advance necessary ?—A. I believe it was necessary. 
; (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. Some of the American lines, according to what my learned trient as 
just said, thought otherwise?—A. That is true. 

Q. And the suggestion is made by my learned friend that but for the 
Conference the American lines in question would not have made that advance 
—A. I do not think that ig so. 

Q. Assuming that it would be so, does that suggest to vou any advantage 
in favour of the Canadian ship- owners—and in using the expression “ ship- 
owners ” I mean the ship-owners sailing to Canadian ports—and the Canadian 
shippers, if there was some arrangement by which rates should not be lower 
for American ports than for Canadian ports? Perhaps my question is a little 
long?—A. I do not quite get that question, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. In the first place, I suppose it is clear that it is to the advantage of 
the ship-owners sailing to Canadian ports, that the American rates should not 
be lower than the Canadian? 


_ The Cuarrman: Or the American boats will get the business. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, the American boats will get the business. 
The Wirness: Well, I quite agree with that. I 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. And in the same way, looking at it from the point of view of the _ ‘9 
Canadian shippers, have you any idea of a comparison between the outgoing 4 
- traffic from the United States and Canada? It must be very much larger from 
the United States? . Is that it?—A. Oh! very much larger. a 

Q. The exports are very much larger?—A. Yes. oe: 

Q. They forward a much bigger movement in traffic?—A. There is no 
question about it. You have 110,000,000 against 10,000,000. 

Q. They handle their export movement in a larger way than in ‘Canada?— 
A. Very much. a 

Q. In many of these lines our Canadian industries are competing with — 
them?—A. Yes. My 

Q. Is it to the advantage of the shipper that the American manufacturers | he 
cannot get a lower freight rate than the Canadian manufacturer? Is it to the © 
advantage of the Canadian shipper?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. Taking it by the size of the two countries, and their export business, — 
which is likely to gain the most from some of the lines that will preserve _ 
stability of rates as between Canada and the United States?—A. I would think 

there was a decided advantage to the Canadian shipper. 
—. Q. As well as the Canadian shipowner?—A. As well as the Canadian ship- 
owner. 

Q. And the Canadian St. Lawrence and port interests, generally?—A. i 
think so. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand’ the witness to say’ that jridlvaeTtiel se 

shippers from the United States are larger than individual ‘Shippers from. 
-Canada? ee 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would expect him to say so. "They are manu- 
facturers who are exporting and doing a larger business than our manufacturers? — e 
—A. That is so. ‘ 


Q. I was dealing with manufacturers?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would that be the same in the flour Sater bupmeastieat I would not 

say with regard to the export of flour at the present time that the American 
millers are larger than the Canadian. I would have to'look that up. There — 
are some very large mle interests over there such as Washburn and. Crosby — 


and Pillsbury. 
{Mr. W.-T. Marlow.] 
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tj 


By the Chairman: , 

~ Q. Take wheat. Have they got many larger houses than Richardson’s? 
—A. The greater part—I would say fully 75 per cent of the grain shipped out 
of Canadian ports is controlled in New York. — 

_.. Hon. Mr. Stevens: Shipments from the United States ports will not, of 
“e necessity, be greater than the individual exports of grain from our ports. If 
» the grain is shipped by the same individuals via Montreal as via New York the 
individual shipments or the individual exporters may be just as large when the 
grain moves by our ports as when it moves by the United States ports. Am 

T not right?—A. I am rather puzzled at your question. 

Q. Give me the name of a big American shipper of wheat.—A. Barnes- 
-——--— Q.~ Will they ship as much out of the St. Lawrence route as via New York? 
~  —A, No, they will not. 

. Q. Is Barnes-Ames bigger than Richardson?—A. Yes Julius Barnes was 
_ chief head of the wheat corporation. 


Sa 


e ' By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 
“ | Q. You do not suggest that he is a bigger exporter than Richardson?—A. 
+ Yes, I think I do. 

Q. I think you are wrong. I ought to know something about that. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us reduce it to actual facts. 


_., The Cuamman: Mr. Montgomery was endeavouring to show that. the 

exports from American ports were not only greater in volume, which we would 
expect, but that the individual shippers were in a very much larger way of 
business than Canadian exporters. I was just doubtful of that general state- 
ment because it would seem to me—perhaps I am incorrect—that as far as 
- flour and wheat were concerned, probably our individual exporters of these 
_ products were as big as the exporters in the United States, 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Our natural resources are our chief exports where 
_ that would probably be the case but my attention was drawn to the subject 
_ by the numerous instances which my learned friend read where the Canadians 
had protested against the decrease in rate,’ reduction in rate on some manu- 
_ factured product and I was trying to picture what the result would be if the 
arge American exporters of these things was able to get a lower freight rate 
_ than the Canadian exporter and that apparently would be the case were it not 
for this Conference. 3 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The Canadian can ship by New York. 

__ |. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What I suggested to the witness was that some- 
_ thing Canadian was bound to suffer by that, either the Canadian shipowner or 
the Canadian shipper, that if the traffic was diverted to New York it would be 
our carriers and our ports and everything else that would suffer. If the traffic 
could not be diverted to New York and had to be exported by our Canadian 
lines it would be the shipper or the manufacturer who would suffer. That is 
_ the thought I had in mind. ; 

-- The CHamrman: It would be against the interests of everyone to have 
_ freights out of Ney York gererally lower than freights out of Montreal. 


4 > 2 2 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 

Yq sagas Were it. not for tne Conference would that not be the likely result ?— 
; A I would think if we had no relationship with the’ United States port lines 
and a rate war ensued they could put us out of business. 
try [Mes We 7. Marlow.] 
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Q. Well now, then we will assume that you had to meet the Amer ; 
port rate; then if that rate was an uneconomic one the Canadian shipowne 
suffers?—A. That is so. 

Q. If that results in a reduction in our ocean service from Canada th 
Canadian ports suffer?—A. The Canadian ports suffer. \ 

Q. Where does that lead us to as to our conclusion as to which is likely 
to get the advantage of any arrangement with American shipping by whi 
the stability of rates is maintained between North Atlantic ports?—A. I think 
there is a decided advantage to both the Canadian shipper and the Canadi 
shipowner. 

Q. Apart from any theorizing as a Member of this Committee and as a 
representative of this Conference for several years, what can you say as ae 
result of your experience along these lines? Is that because you have given 
merely a theory or the result of practical experience along these lines. and the 
conclusion you have formed?—A. That is my opinoin from my experience. 


Q. Based upon an experience extending over the number of years you 
have described?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: Is it your contention, Mr. Montgomery, that it is — 
in the interest of this country that rates should be kept up. e 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That rates should be stabilized between North — 
Atlantie ports and Canadian. My 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: That is your argument? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. That rates should be stabilized as hetweett 
the two. The question as to whether they should be kept up or not is a 
question of figures because I do not think anyone would argue they should 
be put down to a basis where they would not yield a fair profit to the ship- 
owner, because eventually that will re-act against the trade, as an economic 
proposition, but the question as to whether they are too low or too high will 
be verified by the accountants. The thought was only suggested by the effort 
my learned friend was making to show a number of occasions on which Cana- 
dians had apparently protested against such reductions on ocean rates on 
manufactured products. { 


By Hon. Mr: McAfurray°. 


Q. Is there more shipping out of New York in the summer months than 
there is out of Montreal in the summer season?—A. Most decidedly. 5 
Q. How much larger, do you know?—A. I would = easily five times as 
large. ; 
By Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: 

Q. There are five times as many boats too and twenty times as ‘many people 
who ship?—A. Yes. a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My learned friend has asked both to-day and yesterday about the 
difference in rates from North Atlantic ports, distinguishing “between United 
Kingdom ports and Continental ports: You have told us of the determination 
of the Germans to drive shipping interests out of the Continental ports. ~~ 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Of your information. 2% 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: My learned friend says “of your information ”. 
Is there any difference of opinion about that among the people who know? 
A. I think in Mr. Cleminson’s examination in chiei—and I would say: that he 
is a fair authority on that-—that was brought out, and that is my opinion ce 


I do not think there is any question about it. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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[Oe 3 any of the shipping lines receive a oy ornmient subsidy ?—A. I am 
not able to answer that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, MGs 
Ria a In addition to this as a factor, is there any difference in the port 


Sir Eucene Fisret: There was mention of simply Continental ports between 
hemselves. They have no reference whatever to traffic as between the United 
States and Canada. He mentioned Antwerp, Hamburg, and also Liverpool and 
nited Kingdom ports. We did not get any difference as between the United 
‘States and Canada. j 

The Cuarrman: I did not quite get that. 

_ -Sir Evcene Fiser: When Mr. Cleminson gave his evidence he discussed 
rafiic between the different U. K. countries. He did not mention Canada and 
the United States at all. 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Mr. Marlow mentioned Mr. Cleminson’s 
vidence and in his evidence Mr. Cleminson was discussing rates between 
ontinental ports only. He did not discuss the rates between England and 
Yanada nor the United States so therefore, the reference to Mr. Cleminson has 
hardly any bearing on the question. You are referring to Mr. Cleminson’s 
vidence, Sir Eugene. 

Sir Evonne Fiser: Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Mackenzie tells me that Mr. Cleminson said 
e cost was 67 per cent higher in the U. K. ports than in the Continental ports. 
_ That is what I was coming to. 

Mr. Durr: We do not discuss matters between British and Continental. 
rts. Our subject is as to matters between British ane and Canada and the 
~ United States. 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: As I understand it tis criticism is that the 
harges are lower between the North Atlantic Canadian or American ports to 
he Continent than they are to London or Liverpool. 

~Mr. Symincton, K.C.: The other ‘way on. 

Mr. ae K, C.: They are lower to a caren port than they 
are to Liverpool. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is not the charge. The charge is that they 
wre higher to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If you attach importance to the distinction, 
Mr. Symington, I will let vou develop it. 

_ The Cuarrman: Proceed now, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


__ Q. A reference has just been made to a difference in port charges. Is that 
factor as well in the United Kingdom vs. Continental Ports?—A. It is a 
ecided factor. I have some figures here which might be of interest to’the 
mmittee, on the relative costs of loading and discharging at United Kingdom 
nd Continental Ports. The first are the comparative costs of loading 1,000 
eight tons of general cargo at United Kingdom and Continental Ports, on a 
teamer of 5,000 tons net register. 

__ United Kingdom Ports, London cargo charges—that is stevedoring and so 
ee per pent ton. Port charges 10/1. -Total 13/63. Liverpool. 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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The CHatrrMaAn: It would be better to compare London with a Contin 
Port so that we can contrast the one with the other. 
The Wirness: I think it might be clearer, Mr. Chairman, if I rea 
United Kingdom Ports and then put the Continental against it the way I have 
it in the statement here. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not transcribe it in Hansard, che way it is. 
The Cuairman: I think the Committee will want to hear it read. 

Sir Evcenr Fiser: Oh yes, read it out first. 

The CHarrman: If you do not mind, compare London with Homie 
Liverpool with Rotterdam, and so on, so that we will get the idea as we go 
along. Bes 

The Witness: Well, I have finished London then. This is for loading. 
The total charges, at London, are 6/63, or practically 7/-. Taking gaye : 
as against that. Cargo charges 2/3 per freight ton. Port charges 5/94 | 
freight ton; total charges 8/04. There is a difference of 5/- a ton right th ihr 


Liverpool: 
Gareo (Charges os. ele ali ah w gosta 2 DON ep Os on 
Br einer 4 BAS eases" ih oh > aN ak coke g ee SAO A in UE nl 
Potala wee wh aiidia whe) al Arihee ee vin Les cena ca 


Taking Ra tertate against that: 


Per freight tons 


Garces charge (8 pot bet ee Se er 
Por ehangest eel ced a ak Mohit ke oN anaes ae 
Total aie vias) A PRO when gO 2 
Glasgow: 
Carma yaimesy cited tl bie ee Na eld sill! Nal (ok i es eam 
Port ch amges. cel ee i eae Dh 8 Dn 
tain. WAN eh iret ile panier Leto OC Ah 
Antwerp: re 
Cargo charges 00's /el to cigs Siento are Mee a 
Port Charges 0 fogivdewe ie Web Wiha, ha 
SDR ea hse haa ae lente WU C2 Wo Ska 2 


Now underneath that is' the comparative cost of discharging 3,000 ial 
of freight at United Kingdom and Continental ports from a steamer. of 5,000 
tons net register. 
oe CHAIRMAN: I see that that is Calcutta cargo. Is that of real intent 
to us! 
Mr. Durr: No, just take the Transatlantic ports. 
The Witness: No, Mr. Duff, I think you have ma Oe The 
cargo that was taken was the cargo of a steamer from Calcutta, but as regards — 
illustrating the comparative costs, it does not make any difference where t 
steamer comes from, because it is the same cargo in each port. 
Hon. Mr. ee Since it is the same cargo in each port, it does no 
make a bit of difference. . 
The Cuairman: It would be very interesting for us to know the difference 
of cost of handling in Great Britain a typical cargo from Canada, rather than 
from Calcutta. ne 
Mr. Montcompry, K.C.: Does it make any difference if you take the | 
same cargo from both? I can understand if you compare a cargo of one ty, 
with a cargo of another type, the record might be misleading, but if you t 
the same cargo it does not matter whether it is one thing or the one 


reference to the port charges. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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n. Mr. EVENS: You are comparing United Kingdom ports with 
orts, in port charges. It does not make any difference what cargo 
you are eanae ling, as long as it is the same in both cases. 
Mr. Durr: Why deal with freight rates to or from Calcutta or charges 
on Caleutta cargoes? . 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: « He is ke It. Saul Mavpietis that this cargo came 


from Calcutta. The nature of the cargo makes no difference as long as the 
- same is used j in both cases. 


bec Vir, SyMINGTON,. KC: My instructions are that, it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.. 


Mr. MontcomERy, KO: Where did you ab your Mptiniatione? 


Mr. SyMINGTON, noe Oe I received my instructions from Sir William Peter- 
sen, and he says it makes all the difference in the world. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We do not seem to be in agreement with Sir 
& William Petersen on anything that we touch in this Committee. 


- The Cuarman: Mr, Montgomery, let me make this suggestion: if for 
instance there were equal elevator facilities for handling grain at London or 
at Rotterdam, we might have an approximation of costs at both those ports. 


Mr. MonTcoMery, ‘K.C.: For grain. 


The CuairMAN; Yes, for grain; and it seems to me although I am quite 
illing that this statement should go in, that a comparative statement of the 
same sort, made in respect to cargo shipped. to and from Canada, would be 
of very much mere value to us. 


Hon. Mr. Sravens: Mr. Chairman, why not let them put in this statement 
ow, because all that I am interested in for the moment is the port charges in 
ese two districts. Then let the witness or some other witness produce a 
pical Canadian cargo, lumber, wheat, flour, or such like, only let it be the 
same on both sides of the comparison. 


i The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. I am quite willing. 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: Then let us go on with this. I think this is a very 
llent comparison. 


~The Witness: It gives you a good ites on general cargo. 


_ The Cuairman: Go on then. We will follow Mr. Stevens suggestion, 
hich i is a wise one. ~ ys 


~ By Mr. Duf: 


_ Q. In’ these figures you are “giving you are taking cargo that has 
gmated in Canada or the United States and goes direct to the United King- 
m and Continental ports?7—A. That is what we are going to do. I under- 
nd that we are to get that for the Committee. 

. You are not giving us now port charges where the ship first calls in 
and and then goes to a Continental port or vice versa, where she pays 
) ‘port charges?—A. No, we are not giving you the actual: charges of any 
essel. We are giving you the rate per ton. 

AQ. ‘Tf a ship puts in at both Southampton and Cherbourg and pays two — 
ie sets if ae ee she could go direct to se cmnebibancti he have only one port 
_ Charge to. pay,. 


| 
Bis aN 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.]_ 
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Per freight t 
London: 
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order it printed, because I think it is of real value. 
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EXHIBIT No. 48 
Filed by Mr. Martow 


NET REGISTER 


Pa 


United Kingdom Ports 


London— 


Cargo charges... ,....3 . 


Port charges... . 


Total charges.. . 


Liverpool— 


Wargo ‘charges. ei oe, ce oe 


Port charges.. 


Total charges.. .. .. 


Glasgow— 


Cargo charges... .. .. 
Port CHarcesen comics ics 


‘Total charges.. .. 


(Mr. W. T. 


GaP id el ale stein ee; to ah wre! 


Per freight 


ton 
3/53 
10/1 


18/63 


ons ae 
8/7 
12/93 


4/14 
6/103 


11/03 
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Hamburg— 


Continental Ports 


Carcorleharees. jo T.e ese 
‘Port ‘charges... .. 


Total charges. 26 sew 


Rotterdam— 


Cargo charges.. .. . 


Port charges.. .. ..» 


Total charges... .. 


Antwerp— 


Cargo charges.. 
Port. charges.. . 


Total charges... .. . 
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7 OF DISCHARGING 3,000 FREIGHT TONS OF CALCUTTA CARGO AT UNITED 
DOM D CONTINENTAL PORTS FROM A STEAMER OF 5,000 TONS a 
eer, NET REGISTER 


United "Kingdom Ports Continental Ports 


Per freight Per freight 
fs of os - ton -—- Hambure— ton 
Pee charees®! pe wep sae 4 ce8, eo.) 0 3/9 MAT POMCHATEE Ss 5.605) ye. fas ay a hemes 1/5 
+c : 3/1 Rout \cherees. fos st ek ge ok 3/22 
: Total charges. . “ 6/10 i Mobil clientes. 38 Gi de oe es ah al 4/73 
ss Rotterdam— 
ae 1/10 CaneulpHaRres: sence foc lecs oMiamise « 1/114 
eo 3/10 BOUIN CMRI 5: Rody Fk ally wiah oe hebea ye a 1/8 
Bie ene ees tee, a's. a! 818 ety Wate hee rk ka a ae 
z f Antwerp— 
Wire, CHATROS hi soe ua a Se a 1/1 
MOL CHEATRZOM ct oc a Auch Ad, da Salar ata 9 
“ae a vets Be waiad ghatpbee Io. Sy ljae eo ea 8 apo 


_ By the Chairman: 


~ Q. May I ask you, Mr. Marlow whether these figures in Exhibit 48 are 
our own compilation?—A. No, these are figures that we obtained from 
gland, from a ship-owner in England who handles such ships. 

~ Q. Now you will get us as soon as you can, a similar statement showing 
isely the same information in respect to typical Canadian ships with 
ypical Canadian cargoes trading out of Canadian ports to United Kingdom 
1d Continental ports, and return cargoes. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, should we not know the ship-owner who 
lied these figures? : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could we get that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I can supply that. I don’t think 
would be any difficulty. _ ° 


Mr. Rinrret: Will the new Exhibit that you have asked for, Mr. Chairman, 
be embodied in the record? 


ts 

_ Sir Evcrene Fiser: If these port charges are such an important item in 
e fixing of rates, how can we accept the statement that has been made that it 
‘sometimes cheaper to send goods from the United States to a Continental 
rt, pay the dock charges there, and then send to England and pay the dock 
ges there, and still pay less for the transportation of those goods than if 
pped direct to England? 


Mr Monteomery, K.C.: In the same way, Sir Eugene, as in the case 

considerable drop in the duty on tweeds. The buyers in Montreal who 
he goods lying in bond there, shipped them back to the Old Country, 
ying the ocean freight on them, and then shipped back and re-imported 
Te, gain paying the ocean freight, all to save the difference in duty on the 
Ju he ocean freight is nothing compared with the other. 


mek By Mr. Duff: | 

Q. How do port charges at London and Liverpool compare?—A. London is 
pensive as compared with Liverpool. You go up the Thames and there 
erage and a variety of docks miles apart. 

Evceneé Fiset: In the case I referred to,, they shipped goods to 


v 


and then sent them on to England and the total rate was cheaper 
Dee [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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than if they had been sent direct to London. Of course that is tl 1e 
freight rate and not only the port charges. Ria, 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It would be interesting, General, to know the 
of such a movement, 
Sir Eucene Fiser: It was asbestos, a bulky cargo. — 
Hon. Mr. Sravens: If it was a general movement, it would be appalin 
The CuairMAN: There are substantial shipments. ’ 
Sir EuGENnE Fiset: These were shipments of asbestos. 


. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: rae 
_ -Q. To get this cleared up, do I understand that ee diferoaees ) 
of six at London and four at Hamburg are per ton?—A. Per ton, yes. 
©. This is on a thousand ton cargo. The difference of a shilling a 
would not make much difference in the rate?—A. No. 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: It makes a tremendous difference to the chap who 
sells your commodity, but not to the chap who sells you the rate. 
Mr. MonTGOMERY, K.C.: Anything that affects our costs bes: a diffe 
ence. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But one Silla: per ton does not mean ten cents 
per hundred. \ 
Sir Evcenr Fispr: The rate per ton from Montreal to Antwerp is $2. 
per Maritime ton, and the rate from Montreal to England is seventy shillings © 
per hundred Eastbound and forty shillings per hundred Westbound, or $15. oF 
per ton to British ports. It is simply impossible to understand it. fe: 
_, The CuairmMan: What do you say the difference is between Continent 
and British ports? 
Sir EvGENE Fiset: $3 and $15. 
The Witness: I was asked by the Committee yesterday to. Be FE 
certain rates on asbestos. I ean now give them, and perhaps they will answ 
the General’s question. Montreal to Liverpool, Fibre up to 70 feet 60 cents per 
100 pounds; over 70 feet 80 cents per 100 pounds. Asbestos, crude and cane 
50 cents per 100’ pounds. Montreal to Antwerp, Fibre up to 70 feet 55 cents 
per 100 pounds; over 70 feet, 75 cents per 100 pounds. Crude and sand, 45 
_cents per 100 pounds. From New York to Antwerp, the same. From Antwerp. 
to New York and Montreal, 35 shillings for 40 cubic feet. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Perhaps they are confusing the cubic feet. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Whose rates are you giving us now —Conference ikesy Te Yes, Come 
ence rates. 

Q. To-day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In force! now?—A. In force now, 


” 


1 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: 

Q. How old are your figures, Mr. Marlow?—A. They are to- cage Ih 
them telephoned from Montreal, with the object of answering the enquiry ma 
here yesterday. 

Q. The quotations I have are from the C.P.R., the White Star, the 
Dominion, and the Robert Reford Line—A. On 70- foot Fibre, that would 
work out from Antwerp to Montreal at the rate of 35 shillings per 40 cubic — 
feet, in the neighbourhood of 48 to 50 cents per 100 pounds. But I do not know © 
of any return movement of asbestos fibre, unless it might be, as described in t 
tariff, in cases, and I would fancy that it has undergone some refinement 


process of manufacture. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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~wEFiser: That is what I quoted, the manufactured product. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

% Q. You were dealing with some of the factors that went into\the lower 
ate sometimes prevailing in favour of the continental ports as contrasted with 
the United Kingdom ports. Have you anything more to say upon the subject, 
~ Mr. Marlow?—A. Continental competition vs. British competition? 


Q. Yes?—A. I would like to give the Committee, in better words than I 
can express it, what I think of the question of continental competition. I am 
giving it from a report made by Sir Frederick Lewis, who is at the head of the 
- Furness-Withy Company, who are decidedly involved in this question of ocean 
rates. Sir Frederick says:— 
et aias “There is one phase of the Preston report which I think deserves 
attention, and that is the question of continental competition. It is 
unfortunately true that through force of circumstances British steam- 
ship lines are accepting lower rates of freight from continental ports 
than from home ports, but so far from this being a settled policy of 
discrimination, it 1s a state of affairs against which the steamship lines 
are striving daily. As in practically all cases of controversy, it is 
necessary to review the historical aspect of the matter, in order to get 
i: a proper perspective. Unfortunately it is no new problem, as it has 
* always existed in greater or less degree, but the present situation is 
aggravated by post-war factors. Immediately after the war was over 
there was a general anticipation that there would be great activity from 
certain of the continental ports which had been entirely closed during 
the war, and in consequence many new lines came into the trade. For 
the first year or so freights were good owing to the general shortage of 
tonnage, and moreover these new continental owned lines in the majority 
of cases were. able. to operate very cheaply owing to depreciating curren- 
“cies. Gradually, however, the situation underwent a change, the supply 
of tonnage exceeded the demand for space, and world freights became 
unremunerative, and as a result some of the new continental lines lost 
so much money that they disappeared. Some, however, have remained 
and others have appeared, and these lines have endeavoured to maintain 
their position by quoting rates of freight which are far below an economic 
level. In order to maintain their goodwill in these trades, the Conference 
Lines, British and foreign alike, have had to meet what is in effect a 
rate cutting competition. At one stage the rates that were accepted 
were actually less than the bare cost of handling the cargo in and out 
_ of the ships, leaving nothing for the transportation’ service. In a great 
_ Many cases where statements have been made by British manufacturers 
_ that they have lost foreign orders on account of cheaper freights obtain- 
able from the continent, it has unfortunately heen shown that the freight 
represents such a comparatively small percentage of the C.I.F. value 
of the goods that it has had no practical bearing upon the result, and 
pes the orders would in any case have gone to continental manufac- 
_ turers. 
It is also true to say that the steamship expenses at the continental 
ports are much cheaper than in the United Kingdom, the difference 
_ Tepresenting several shillings per ton, particularly if the time occupied 
In loading and discharging is taken into account, and this has an import- 
_ ant bearing upon the freight situation; but the basic fact remains that 
 the'existing rates are below an economic level, and to reduce all rates 
~ to that level would make matters worse than they are. 
It is obvious that steamers cannot-continue to trade if they are 
expected to carry cargoes at rates which do not cover the costs of 
ae [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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operation, and the remedy for the continental situation is the le n 
up of the continental rates, which is gradually taking place, couple 
with a general reduction in expenses at the United Kingdom ports, 
which your directors have been working very strenuously for the past 
two years.” 


The Witness: I think it is well for the Committee to know what are the. 
facts in connection with the difference between the United Kingdom and conti- 
nental rates. 

The Witness: I have read all I want to quote. 

The CuatirMAN: He said at the beginning that he would like to ees ae 
Committee, in better words than he could express it, what he thought of the — 
question of Continental competition. I think he spoke with undue modesty. 


The Witness: Furthermore, it rather substantiates what I said yester- 
day, and what Counsel for the Government questioned in that report quot- 
ing the representative of the Shipping Board. I said that there was a rate 
cutting competition in the Continental trade, yesterday. | 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Particularly from Germany?—A. Particularly from Germany. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have you finished with that statement?—A. Yes, thank you. 

Q. While we are dealing with comparative rates, considerable attention 
was given yesterday to the butter rate, New Zealand vs. Canadian ports to the 
United Kingdom. Have you looked that matter up at all, Mr. Marlow?—A. — 
Yes. I have been making some enquiries from some of the shipping gentle- — 
men from the other side, and I find, as I stated, that the Lines in the trade from 
New Zealand to the United Kingdom employ fully insulated vessels. A fair 
example of one is the Maioma. That vessel has 322,805 cubic feet of insul- 
ated space, in other words refrigerator space. E. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Can you say when she was built?—A. In 1920. oe 
'Q. The reason I put that question is that yesterday we were given to 
understand that these ships were built before the war.—A. I did not know that, 
Mr. Rinfret. 
Q. I was just trying to make this point, that surely these insulated ships 
would cost more than ordinary ships, and that therefore it was rather surpris- 
ing that the rate could be the same as the rate charged from Canadian ports? 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: It did look rather surprising at first, and tha is 
why I have asked Mr. "Marlow to give the explanation. 


Mr. Rinrret: I hope we can get the explanation. The reply was- that / 
the ship was built before the war and at low cost. i 


The CuamrMan: I think he stated it might have been. . 
Mr. Rinrret: Yes. I am not inferring that the information was mis- 
given, but the reply would not apply to that ship at all.” ‘ 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would think any one would concede that a ; 
ship of that kind might well cost more than the ordinary ship. 


Mr. Rinrret: That is why I asked about the rates. ; 
Sir EvGene Fiser: The name of the ship might have been mistaken. 
The Witness: May I proceed? 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, proceed with diligence. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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The Witness: That is the class of ship in the trade between New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. I understand they have probably weekly service. I 
understand their cargoes are fairly full of of this class of cargo requiring refrigera- 
tor space, and paying comparatively high rates of freight. My information 
further is that the shippers, through co-operative societies or associations, 
‘enter into contracts with the shipping companies whereby they engage to pay 
. for the space whether the shipments go forward or not. I am informed further 
that the rate on cheese in the refrigerator space is 170 shillings per ton of 2,240 
pounds, the equivalent of $1.80 per 100 pounds, roughly, and that the rate on 
butter is $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That seems rather an anomaly?—A. It would seem an anomaly that 
- the rate on cheese is higher than the rate on butter, but if you consider as a 
possible explanation that these ships are fully refrigerated, and that the 
majority of the cargo they carry perhaps consists of frozen mutton, carcasses 
of rabbits, and butter and other commodities requiring for the most part 
frozen temperatures, that the smaller portion would require the higher temper- 
ature which would be necessary for, the preservation of cheese. 
~The CuHamirmMan: You would think that would make cheese lower, because 
you would not have to. keep the temperature down so low. 
' The Wirness: Not if the whole ship is fitted to give you the frozen temper- 
ature. ‘ 
‘ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That would be a mechanical matter, and you do not 
know whether it can be done or not. 
c The Witness: We know it can be done. 
The CHamMan: Howevér, what we are worried about is not so much the 
_ difference between the rates on butter and cheese, but why it should cost the . 
fellow who produces butter say in the Eastern Townships of Quebec—Mr. 
Montgomery, for instance, is a farmer; why should butter made from his cows, 
going from Montreal, have to pay $1.50 a hundred when his competitor in New 
Zealand is able to send his butter at the same price. You owe an explanation to 
your counsel. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I develop a home market, Mr. Chairman. 
The Witness: We would probably be in a position to make Mr. Montgomery 
a lower rate on butter if he would guarantee the quantity and pay the freight 
_ whether he shipped or net. 
By Mr. Duff: 
a Q. Would it not be well for us to know the refrigerator space in these boats 
leaving Montreal?—A. I will give you that. 
By Mr. Fuintort: Has he finished his answer? He was going to make some 
explanation. 4 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C:: 
__ _Q. You have the figures available which Mr. Duff asked for as to 
refrigeration space?—A. Yes, but I do not know what I have to say in addition 
_ to the question where I was interrupted. 
Mr. Durr: Go ahead; never mind me; I will ask for that later on. 


he _ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it cannot come at a more convenient 
ime. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


x Q. You have given us the space on the ship you described. For compari- 
_ son, suppose you give us similar figures for typical C.P.R. ships——A. The 
Canadian Pacific ships have about 37,000 cubic feet of refrigeration space. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. What was the other figure on that New Zealand boat?—A. That Ne 
Zealand boat had 322,000, or about ten times as much. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. So that if you got ten times as little cargo as the New Zealand bose 
you would not be out anything by the fact that you both had refrigerator 
space?—A. We would be in the same position as the New Zealand boat. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. Now take the ship as a whole. You agree with Mr. Duff as to th 
particular feature?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Now take the ship asa whole, and the class of cargo; how is that, from 
a freight point of view, as compared. with the class of cargo with which your — 
ship will be loaded on a typical Canadian voyage, such as one on which butter 
is carried?—A. Do you mean what percentage? 

Q. No, the class of cargo generally, which would permit the rate to fee 
made. 1 

Sir Henry Drayton: A comparison of the loadings is what you a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have mentioned that these refrigerated boats carry butter, frozen 
meats, and that sort of A That is it! ¥ 
Q. What class of cargo is that, from a freight point of view?—A. It is a 
very high class, high paying cargo. 1 
Q. Take the corresponding boat of the C.P.R., which has the refrigerator, 3 
space which you have given. Would she have probably the same class of cargo? 4 
—A. She would have perhaps 60 per cent grain and flour, a low class of cargo. 3 


Q. Then, if you could fill your ship—. ad 
Sir Eugene Fiser: What is the space again? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 322,000 feet. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: . i 
Q. Is it divided into chambers?—A. Usually in the holds of the ‘once ta a 
Q. You said yesterday seven times the cubic feet was inside the chambers? 
—A. It is in the type of vessel employed in the Canadian trade. 
Q. That is the type you are describing now? 


Mr. Fuintort: No, that is the New Zealand boat. 


a 
Ay 
AM 
: 
> 


ap 


i 
4 
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‘By Mr. Wid ae PO se 4 
. ail you could fill your ship with the class of cargo with which the New 
Zealander fills his ship, would it make any difference in the rates lioaag a 
Decidedly. ae 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is right, Mr. Duff, is it not? % : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would not say so. a 
By Mr. Duff: 7 
Q. If you had no insulation on your ship at all, your gross freight would 
not be nearly as much, would it?—-A. Sometimes it would be more. 


Q. Not with grain and so on?—A. No, but when you have a portion oft i 
your ship insulated, that portion is not very much good for other cargo not 
requiring refrigeration, so that that space in the ship is lost if there is not 
sufficient demand to fill it, and there is no other cargo suitable for that 
space. 


By the Chairman: a 1" 
Q. If there is not. sufficient nomen to fill it Se refrigerator cargo?— 


No. 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Ey ds tetber rate higher than the eitinaty rates?—A, Yes. 

For the space taken in the ship?—A. Yes. o 
nd you usually have your chambers filled with this cargo?—A. No, 
. That is the.unfortunate part of it. 
ou do not fill the 37,000 cubic feet? 


Can ee give us any te to show what percentage butter uta 
ur cargo?—A. In taking all the Canadian Pacific cargoes for 1924, butter 
; sented 35 of, one i cent of the cargo, one-third of one per cent of the — 


he (CHAIRMAN: - presume, Mr. Montgomery, that calculation is made 
all ships, whether 1 eg ani or not? 


The CHAIRMAN: All likes whether they have Peciaian space or not? 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: If you will wait, he will give you the. figures 


he year, og ou see. { 

. But you can fill that space with other goods?—A. Not always. 
You do not lose the space entirely?—A. It is unfitted for many classes 

0. ce 

). There are many classes you are able to put in there?—A. There are 


a or two. 
se By Mr. Du. a 


Q. Do the New Zealand ships always have a full cargo?—A. I andeeinl 
pe have full cargoes usually. 

understand you to say you do not always have your 37,000 cubic 
e te but you think they have their 322,000 cubic feet full2—A. I would 
ot say they always have them exactly full. 

Likely some times they go without a full cargo, though, so they would 
the same position as you?—A. No, because they have a ship fitted for a. 
much higher class of cargo, and they do carry a A ery much higher class 

‘0 all round. \ 


By Mr. M ontgomery, Kez 


understand, Mr. Marlow, from what I have read of the Imperial 
Committee’s proceedings, that the space is contracted for; they enter 
ntracts?—A. I mentioned in the first part of my evidence that the ship- 


(Mr. W. T.: Marlow.] 
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The CHairman: Perhaps you have a lot of these figures, and we may 
anticipating questions you are going to ask. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Mr. Marlow, you have told us that the butter is one-third of one pe 

cent of the total cargo. Do you know how much space butter takes up in th 

New Zealand boats?—A. No, I have not those figures. You mean what 

yelation the butter bears to the whole cargo? ; 
Q. Yes?—A. I have not got that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. But, in any event, the ships—and you are speaking entirely from the — 
information which you have—carry throughout a fairly high-class cargo?—A, — 
Yes. I would say it is something like this; that the cargo, or probably two-— 
thirds of it, would be made up of such cargo requiring insulation, and it would — 
not matter if it were frozen mutton, or frozen rabbits, or butter, or whatever — 
cargo it might be. 

Mr. Durr: What is the rate on mutton? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think Mr. Symington has that. ; 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What was. it ‘ia wanted, Mr. Duff? The rate on — 
beef or mutton? 

Mr. Durr: Mutton. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mutton is one and one-eighth pence per pound. 

The Wirness: Yes, that is right. : 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | ; 


Q. What?—A. One penny and one-eighth per pound—a poy and half a 
farthing per pound. : 


Mr. Durr: That is $2 per hundred.’ f 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Just about. 
The -Witnzss: No, a penny is two cents. 

By Mr. Duff: : 
Q. Two cents a pound ae be $2 a hundred?—A. Yes, and one- eighth 

more than that. 

Mr. Durr: That is a pretty high rate; it is higher than buble 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, it is Reker than butter. * ; 
Sir Henry Drayton: That would be $2.25 a hundred. Ms 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is higher than cheese. i 
Mr. Durr: Mr. Montgomery’s point is that it is— 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: A very high-class cargo. ee 
Mr. Durr: Yes, a very high-class cargo. = 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think that clears up the butter question. I _ | 
understand Mr. Stevens has a few questions to ask. / . 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The members of the Committee would get much — 
better evidence on this subject from the evidence taken in the New Zealand — 
Inquiry of the Shipping Ring. That does not give nearly as favourable a story | 
as’ Mr. Marlow. They said that they were nearly all losing money; it was — 
being made in other trades, but not in that trade. ; 4 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: It would be about, as one might say, a fortiori ; 
“we say, and hope you will believe it.”. I believe Mr. Stevens wanted to ask | ‘ 


some questions in regard to butter. 
[Mr. W.*T. Marlow.] 
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Witness ants one moment, if I may be permitted to interrupt. I 
get it in the record that the Canadian lines for the year 1924, had an 
age of 48 per et of their refrigerator space not booked throughout the 


BsOn. <=: ¢ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Not used?—A. Not used. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
: Q. Not paid for?—A. Not paid for—48 per cent. 
__ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Not used for any sort of cargo? 


- By Mr. Duf: 
Q. No kind of cargo, or not used for butter and cheese?—A. Not used for 
‘ nny kind of cargo. That is a check-up on, each ship. 


By Mr. McKay: Rae . 
- Q. That is for one year?—A. For the year 1924. 


The Cuairman: And the butter and cheese people have themselves to 
‘ape largely. 


By Mr. Rinjret: 

_ Q. Was that considered a very poor epee ao No; last year, I would say, 
was a typical year as regards the amount of space used i in the ships. 

>» Q. You mean on thesc particular goods, or generally?—A. What particular 
goods do you mean, Mr. Rinfret? 

-. Q. You were speaking of refrigerator space?—A. Yes; I mean with regard 
t6 all perishable traffic it is fairly typical. I only mention these figures to 
show that probably for one or two months of the year the space may all be 
demand, and for the balance of the year you have that space on your 
hands, averaged over the whole year you find that 48 per cent was not used. 


Mr. Durr: Tliat is not so bad. I am afraid you spoiled your statement. 
You say that for six months you would have your space filled entirely, and for 
the other six months you would have none? 

The Wirness: No, I did not say that. I said that for about two months 


we a have the whole ere filled. 48 per cent was not used over the whole 
ert . 


i is 


By Mr. Duff. 


Q. For six months you would’ have the weal space filled, and for six 
onths you would not have any? 


__ Mr, Monteomery, K.C.: 1 understand there is a very high peak in thie 

refrigerator cargo, and they have to have a refrigerator capacity to take care 

of that but this high peak ‘does not divide itself so arbitrarily as between sum- 

_ mer and winter—six months and six months. Perhaps Mr. Marlow can tell 
us a little more about that? 


ne The Wirness: That is true. In July and August there is a big demand 
r the space; it tapers off both ware after that, and during the winter it is 
scarcely used at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the winter time can. you use that space for any other class of cargo? 
. You can for some, but you can put very little in there on account of the 
_ way the space it situated in the ships. There are the brine pipes and girders 
id all kinds of obstructions in there and it is not a handy place to store 
20. are enter it by little doors from the hold 
i [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] . 
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ie 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Montgomery, can you finish with the witness befo: 
six o'clock, oy 


Mr. Rinrret:: There is one other question I would like to ask. 
The CHarrMan: Go ahead, sir. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ' 


Q@. On this point; is there any time in the year when these commodities 
can be shipped without having to use that space?—A. The Chairman asked — 
me that. As I understand your question, it is as to whether or not we can use 
this space for other goods? ; 

Q. No, just to the contrary. “Can you ship these commodities in any other 
part of the ship than in those special chambers during a special season—when 
it is cold, for instance?—-A. You would have to divide your cargo into classes to — 
say that. For instance, there is a certain class of bacon and hams which might. 
go in refrigerator space in the summer season, and that will stand ordinary ~ 
stowage in the winter season, but they pay ‘a lesser rate for that. On the’. 4 
other hand, butter is always shipped in refrigerator space. he 


Mr. RINrRer: That is my question. a 
i BY Mr, Duff; re . 
Q. Any time of the year?—A. Yes. ; : : vi 

By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 4 “p 


Q. What I wished to clear up was in regard to a reference made yesterday — 
to the butter rate from Vancouver being the same as from Montreal. Now, Mr. — 
Marlow, have you any explanation you can give to us, without my going into” a 
too much detail, in regard to that?—A. I imagine what happened was that our 
rate of $1.50 from Montreal was established, and the Vancouver route met it, 
regarding it as competitive. We knew nothing whatever about the rate from q 


ct 


k 
. 
: 


Vancouver when we made the rate from Montreal. 

Q. Do you know anything about the type of cargo shipped ‘trees the! 
Pacific Coast to European parts?—A. I would say that a larger portion of the : 
cargo shipped from Pacific ports, through the Panama, requires refrigerator — 
space by reason of the steamers going through the tropics, than in the North 
Atlantic trade. For instance, goods which might require only ordinary stowage 
in the North Atlantic trade might require refrigerator stowage when i 
through the Panama Canal from Vancouver. 

Q. That is in regard to that class of freight ?-—A. That is in ronan to thas A 
class of freight. Aa 

Q. As to the whole cargo, the nature of the cargo, have you any information ee 
regarding the type of cargo prevailing from the Pacific Coast? Let me put it y 
this way: Are the cargoes from the Pacific Coast largely lumber, wheat and 
fish, canned fish; heavy cargo?—A. I would think so but I would rather think — : 
that they correspond fairly with the class of cargo that, goes out of eastern Ms 
Canadian ports. 

Q. Now, the factor was raised or suggested yesterday of distance, that is 39 
that the rate from Vancouver would possibly be unfair because it is a greater 
distance. Now, I think, this factor of distance should be clearly elucidated? 
—A. I have been thinking about that and nothing can be more misleading than sy 
to compare the distance of a voyage with the rate of freight. The actual 
distance of the voyage is of less importance than the amount of cargo offered, — 
the probability of cargo both ways, the assortment of cargo as between deataa 4 
weight measurement, port charges, loading and discharging expenses. ie 

Q. Therefore, you consider——A. As a further explanation to the Committee Fe 
it should be mentioned that. a large part of your overhead is the same, whether 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ' 
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yt Gea oferating on a long voyage or a short voyage. There is the bare 
expense of the extra steaming | time of the ship but nF expenses are practically 
the same. 

By Mr. Symington, K. C.; 
_- Q, It does not make any difference if you make three trips or. aah trips 
< ‘ina year?—A. I do not say that. 
>  Q. That is a factor of distance?—A. I did not say it was not a factor. 
—Ss (Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It was not an element. He said it was not as 
determining as many others. 
- The CuAmrman: Let us have Mr. Cleminson now. 


‘Witness retired. 

‘ _- Hewry Mmntcan Ciemtnson, recalled. 

et By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: p 

" — , Q. 1 understand, Mr. Cleminson, there is some information which the 


Chairman asked for and which you were not able to give at the time, but have 

o looked up since. Will you please place it on the record now?—A. You remember 
you asked me who the people were who served on the Dominion Royal Com- 

mission. I have been able to get some information, although not in full. 

° ; I told you that the Chairman was a distinguished Cy Mr. Arthur Cohen; 
- and the next man whose name appears on the majority report is C. N. 
Lawrence. That gentleman is now Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate. He was 

formerly a merchant and is now Chairman of the London and Northwestern 

_ Railway Company. 

u The next, I think, I told you Sir Hugh Bell was an ironmaster, a colliery 

owner. I also find he is a director of Brunner Mond & Company, the biggest 

_ chemical manufacturers in the United Kingdom. I did say he was a director 

_ of Dormer, Long & Company big steel manufacturers and exporters. And I 

also see he is a railway director too. 

_ Mr. W. Thomas Lewis I can find nothing about. 

_ Sir A. E. Bateman, K.C.M.G., was joint manager of the Imperial Institute. 

That is an Institute in London, which you probably all know about, to encourage 

‘ Paral relations. He was. Chairman of the Labour Arbittation Courts. At 


4 o i 
Ke é 
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ae the Royal Statistical Society and was responsible for the publication of a 

Fiscal Year Book in 1903. 

Mr, Gonner is a Professor of Economics. 

_ Mr, Maddison I think I said, is a trades Union leader. 

Mr. Mitchell is a spinner and manufacturer. It is interesting to notice 
that he was Vice-President of the Association’ of Chambers of Commerce for 

1907 and 1911. That is interesting because it has been said, in error, that the 

Association of Chambers of Commerce ‘has favoured control of rates. I have 

been unable to ascertain anything in corroboration of that. On the contrary I 

a al that the Association of Chambers of Commerce does not favour control 

of rates : 

_ Then, sir, the minority report. 

‘ein, BD. M. Barbour is a former civil servant. He has seen dina 

vice in India, South Africa, the West Indies and so forth. 

Sir John Macdonnell is a law writer and teacher. 

Mr. R. Muirhead Collins is a retired Naval officer, who was at one time 
Peetary 3 in Great Britain for Australia, I think 1906-10. 

(Mr. W. T.. Marlow.] 


ene but he appears to Wat oar uiaee me hi time — on 
Commissions like the Shipping Ring. 
Sir John Barry, I can find no trace of., ~ 


: By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ) Ne 


eo e-Q. Who is that last one?—A. Sir John Barry. oe 
_-- Q. He is not the famous bridge engineer, is he?—A. I do not kn 
_.... Sir Hewry Drarton: Or the novelist. 


ro Witness retired. : ae 
The Cuamrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Cleminson. 


Wh. This Committee stands Belpre pal pias afternoon ‘the | 
a at 2.30. 


4 The Committee adjourned. - 


. / 


(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Not printed) 


No. 54D—Tramp steamers trading to the port of Montreal, season ae 
Filed by Col. W. TI. Gear.” (Not printed) = 


No. 55—Rates of ocean freight on grain per quarter carried by line 
Canada to the United Kingdom and the Continent for the yea 
1913-1924. Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Read into evidence) © 


No. 56—Highest and lowest rates of ocean freight on grain from Cana 
, 1913-1924. Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Read into evidence) 


No. 57—Blue print. Comparative space occupied by Grain and Flo 
Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Not printed) 


No. 58—Table. Earnings on flour as compared with grain on Lond 
cargo. Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Read into evidence) © 


No. 59—Ocean rates on cattle, February 1921 to date. Filed by Col. 
W.1I. Gear. (Read into evidence) : 


No. 60—Cost of carrying cattle. Filed by Col. W. I. Gear. (Read ir 
evidence) ‘ Pity) 


ii 


Honan OF CoMMONS, 

-Com™MiTTEE Room No. 277, 
ar een! Tuespay, May 5, 1925. 
tee met at 2.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
/ 


y ppb and Hea: J. E. Sinclair eek of the sudden and tragic 
late Mr. W. G. Cates, a member of the press gallery who had fol- 
oceedings of the Commitiee closely. The Chairman stated that he 
xpress the sorrow of the members of the Committee and extend their 


- 


ay! to the ees family. 


26 A, a “ North Atlantie westbound freight tariff from United ee m4 
aber 17, 1924 (Not printed); No. 26B, “ North Rilantia. wate 
; tariff from Antwerp,” dated January, 1924 ‘(Not printed); No. 51, 
to 88,0 States | lp in the North Atlantic Conference 2 (ie 


\ 


0. 52, Si ceiil paper No. 107G, “ Ocean rates on grain from 
Liverpool, and from New York to Liverpool, respectively, 1912 to 
clus: 3” eo by the | Bureau of Statistics, was ordered to be read 


‘the course of his examination Colonel Gear filed the following 
fo. 54 A, B, C, D, “ Tramp steamers trading to the port of Montreal 
I easons. of 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924” (Not printed); No. 55, 
4 ates: on grain carried by liners, 1913 to 1924 inclusive,” which was 
the carat No. 56, “ Highest ‘and lowest ocean rates on grain, 1913 
nelusiv ” which was read into the evidence; No. 57, blue print, “ Com- 
sp: Sr apied by grain and flour” (Not printed) ; No. 58, Table, 
flour as compared to grain on London cargo,” which was read 
( o. 59, “ Ocean rates on cattle, February, 1921, to date,” which 
into vidence; No. 60, “Cost of carrying cattle,” which was read into 


/ 


ili 


mittee to-morrow Wedncsdey) morning, ene with him the 
_ produced ae hie before the Pel tise Committee on N 


p.m. to-morrow, "Weinesda May 6, ins ae 
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ernment Pinhal control over certain ocean rates he cpieresistie an agree- 
between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 

res lution, met to-day at 2.30 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 

r, presiding. 

CHarrRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the Committee wall 

to come to order. Mr. Symington, -were you continuing the cross- 

ation of Mr. soso ake 


inister or ‘Trade and Claniletes One is a-copy of a resolution from the 
Stock Growers’ Association at Calgary, Alberta, entitled “Ocean 
a will be filed as Exurerr No. 49. (Not printed.) Another is from 


Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what ue practice is, 
‘should think if the practice does not. allow it, the special circumstances 
se ‘I have in mind should command it. 

we last met, our friend, Mr. Cates, who was sitting behind you, 
has been since this mmittee has been functioning, has received his 
, very sudden and_tragic call, and I think you will agree with me, 
ian, that the very least this Committee can do is to place on record 
ry great sympathy, and our sense of sorrow and loss. We all knew 
rery well; we knew that he stood for so much that is best in 
that he’ stood, not for the sensational headlines, but for principles 


an: T take ie Sir Henry (Drayton), that you will desire me 
ss on behalf of the Committee our sorrow at the loss of this faithful 
and our desire that the sympathy of this Committee be extended to 
I bers of his family in their sore bereavement. I am sure that all 


mincton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, before going on with the witness, I 
to. ces my learned friends if the Cunard and White Star material 


| 


k pwr Live Stock Board, bears date the 20th of April, 1925, is in 


f this Committee will be at one with me in this expression of © 
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Mr. Moxraomnny, Wee eh westbound yeah are here, 


expected by the same Doak as the Cunard. I am just informed that the Wh 
Star’s arrived in Montreal this morning. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May we get that een into the hands « of 
auditors at the earliest. moment’. ; 


Mr. ‘MonTGOMERY, K.C.: That was our intention. 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Will you file the westbound tariffs now? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: We will file them now. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, I think you have some aa questic 
to ask Mr. Marlow. 


« 
ve 


~Witu1am Tuomas Martow, recalled. — | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: wr, 

Q. Mr. Marlow, we were asked to file the westbound tariffs. Are the 
documents which you have just produced the two westbound tariffs which y 
received?—A. One is the North Atlantic Westbound Conference rate and freig 
tariffs from the United Kingdom; the other is the North Atlantic Freig 
Conference tariff from Antwerp. Those are the only two tants we have, in 
which we are interested. 


The CuairMan: They will be filed as cenibie. 


Exnuisir 26A: North Atlantic Westbound rate and freight tariffs fre 
United Kingdom. (Not printed.) 


Exuipir 26B: North Atlantic Freight Conference Tariff irom Antwe 
(Not printed.) 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You were also asked to produce certain information in connection wi 
the relative port charges, the U.K. ports and the Continent, or at the U.K. 
and the Continental ports. Have you been able to get that?—A. We have taken 
the comparative cost of unloading an eastbound Canadian cargo at Londo 
one of our vessels, and it works out, for port charges 37-6 cents per ton we 
cargo charges, 36. 7 cents per ton weight: total, 74:3 cents per ton weight. ' 
same ship, with the same cargo at Antwerp: port charges, 5-4 «cents per 
weight; cargo charges, 20-7 cents per ton weight; total, 26-1 cents per 
weight. In comparing these charges with those filed in the. general stateme 
of port charges, U.K. versus Continental, the other day, the difference, in that 
statement filed, London as compared with Antwerp, worked out three ang 
half times to one; this statement makes it three times to one. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In, favour of Antwerp?—A. In favour of Antwerp. Ponda the 
ship, westbound, at London, port charges were 2-43 cents per ton weight; ca 
charges, 1-34, cents per ton weight; a total of 3-77 cents per ton weight, 
same steamer and the same cargo at Antwerp: port charges, 33 cents per | 
weight; cargo charges, 44 cents per ton weight; total, 77 cents per ton wi 
showing in the westbound port charges five to one in ‘favour of Antwerp. | 
statement filed the other day showed a proportion of eight to one. — Th 
charges do not include anything for superintendence and such general item 
the dock. They are the bare port charges and stevedoring rae 

. (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


be 


don is the most expensive British port. 
ou-work at different docks up and down the Thames?—A. We go to 
‘Surrey ‘pi ears It is difficult for us to ae comparisons at 


a the c hairman: 


¢ ay I just. ae this question. How does Antwerp compare with 
> Continental ports as to expenses, with regard to port charges and steve- 
yense?—A. I have not that information with me, but I rather think 
the lowest ee 


: 
hat may be so, Mr. Marlow; hare is no reflection intended by my 
ee as a matter of fact are you not comparing the lowest. Continental 


So is Hamburg. 
Or cx (Halifax) : Hamburg and Antwerp are about the same. 
Henry aN: I bs at at about that time I would expect that 


D you know of any British port more expensive than London, Mr. 
?—A. I do not know. 


id y ‘Mr. M ne: KG: \ 


you are not able to answer the Chairman’s question? | 

‘HAIRMAN: Mr. Marlow knows more than just about his own. line. 
ITNESS: Mr. Chairman,, in fairness to myself, in respect to port 
do not deal with this department very particularly. I have to do 
articularly with the freight rates. 


aie, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


_ ten cents per cubic foot. 


any such unit basis. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. But in your position, Mr. Marlow, you will have a eae inlet 
of these matters?—A. That is what it is, a general knewledge. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, I think the next thing you were asked to set out was some stat 
ment as to the rate of return per cubic foot which would be necessary to enab 
the ship to break even, without anything for interest or depreciation. we 
right, is it not?—A. The bare operating expense. 

Q. Yes. Now, I think if I remember correctly that you told us that w 
not the actual way in which the thing was figured in practice, and you figur 
a round sum of dollars as necessary to break even?—A. That is so. The reaso 
for that is that a large portion of our cargo, eastbound, is grain. Sometimes it 
will be 80 per cent of a ship’s cargo, and no one attempts to figure how grain | 
will pay per cubic foot. It is decidedly a weight cargo, and it is figured onl 
on the weight basis. But I have taken one of our vessels that made eight voy 
ages in the year 1924, and we have figured it that she was going 80 per ce 
fully loaded eastbound, and 40 per cent loaded westbound. 

Q. What about those two assumptions that you have made?—A. They are 
pure assumptions. The point that I wish to make in that regard is that if you 
come out in ballast westbound, you must necessarily get your earnings for th 
round voyage eastbound. But taking it on that basis it works out, for the ba 
operating expense, exclusive of any depreciation or interest, from 94 cn t 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. For each way?—A. For the round voyage, on that basis. 4 

Q. That is each way?—A. That is taking the vessel with 40 per cent 0 
‘a cargo westbound, and loaded 80 per cent eastbound. If she came out in 
ballast westbound you would have to get your ten cents per cubic foot on th 
eastbound voyage, and assuming that the vessel had 400,000 cubic feet, that 
would mean that she would have to get all these earnings on the eastbound 
voyage, based on the 400,000 cubic feet. a 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


_ QQ. You cannot give us the actual proportion on which you do fix your, 
rates as to eastbound and westbound voyages !—A. We do not fix them on 


@. Do you take into consideration the earnings of the westbound voyage? 
—A. We take into consideration only the general result, as reflected in the 
earnings. 3 

Q. What do you mean by that, “general result” ?—A. Just what we expe 
in the earnings westbound, as against earnings eastbound. You cannot reduc 
it to a definite figure, either per cubic foot or per ton weight. 

Q. You have no definite proportion as to what the eastbound and wes 
bound traffic will have to bear of the operating expenses?—-A. No, we have not 
on account of the precariousness of the voyages either way. As I said pre 
viously, sometimes your voyage westbound will be empty, other times eastboun 
it will be full. 

Q. I should think you would be able, over a year or a term of years, to 
average it up and come to a fairly accurate basis of proportions?—A. I can 
best explain, in answer to that question, that taking our own experience - for 
1924, our vessels went eastbound 80 per cent loaded and westbound 40 per cent. 
loaded, but it varies to and from the different ports. For instance, Liverpool | 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ¥ 
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carg port, while London is a poor westbound cargo port, 
to a vessel in the London service will not apply to a 


el in t cia 


r of pounds that will be required to pay the operating expenses of 
n her round voyage?—A. Yes, we have that definitely. in mind. 
y, he figures on trying to get a cargo. He figures on trying to get a 

in the market as we have found it, in the last two or three years, 
impossible to make any selection of cargo. When flour is moving 
flour and we will take grain also. In the old days before the War 
opportunities | of selecting your cargo, depending on the carrying 
7 the vessel and the moving capacity of the vessel but with the 
ket as it is to-day, no such selection of cargo is possible. 

‘ou were also asked to furnish a list of the steamers and their tonnage, 

: e distinotion between British and American. I refer to steamers in — 
fa Bueno Conference.—A. This is a comparison of American versus | 
nee the tonnage, net register in the North Atlantic United Kingdom 
it Conference. This is itemized ay lines. The result is, Lesion oe 34 


Hi 
. Are all of ba fae British Registry registered in Canada?—A. All 
United ‘fae naan Conference ; none of them are registered in Canada. 


Het about the ieee aii Marine?—-A. They are not included in the 
aan United Kingdom Conference. 

ees will be produced as exhibit 51. I think we should 
. List of British and American Ships with net registered 
¥ 4 ? 


‘ 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


The Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats I think, were all Cana an 
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EXHIBIT'No. 51°. | 4 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN VS. BRITISH SHIPS AND TONNAGE (NET REGIS TRE 
IN NORTH ATLANTIC UNITED KINGDOM FREIGHT CONFERENCH' ~~ 


_ AMERICAN a in 
in 4 { Wi 
j Number 
Line of 
Ships 
Wimerican Merchant Winess).4..0... 25 a ie ea A abana as Ube eras 13 
‘International Mercantile Marine Co...............0.+..-- Ne ind ta caer ee ney 
Oniole Mines. 89) oe Av ahs oe) ek EO ne an ee se HU Mareen ew ema 17 
inated States: lines i. 3. es Oa AE EOP al ee cies aac i a Pe ne ee il 
| i , 84 
: British 
Agehioe Donaldion Linesc’x0) ci. Sec ee eee RL Oe On ee ape 
BrastolGutiy Lanes ceo oct se Ad SAS At caren Seed Te ese a WS 2, 6 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lid), 2°). ye) ak RAS a Pipe fagn te meine 21 
Guntrd’Anchor limes: (yet shaloN es Pah ee Eee Rah hr nt | he eared 26 
Donaldson Line........ PSone ah og VFR ON CIRPESNIE Ooo Doe Sinks ES age ae) a iaecu mest ‘ {6 
Hillenmaan’s: Walson: bine e2y dice se sect oc hr anes a a Oc Ue ae a ieee ant 4 
Mammen Ritne gon! eV Re a a CR TOMAR COE NS Te ares ieee 20 | 
Intemational Mercgntile Marine Won) 4.0) peek See a ae se 47 
Bobomison. bane: Mi) che vende ane peaks on arte ete seney nl eee) he Seevene BaD Sein NASR ne ing kc : vi 
\ 142 
\ ! 
at se ‘ ied 
Number ’ 
— of Registered 
Ships | Tonnag 
Americana ct net cl Tt Men ae her Oc ena annoy oe ee a rN Se 34 
IBTItishs ih keep hoy RR RaBbN A SORTER ENTRIES. Tae Nei fe ae Ue OR Rly eR led IG 142 
176 
May 4th, 1925. : | 


Sir Henry Drayton: Run that into the record. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. When the Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats were in “it 
Conference the combination of British and Canadian register as against Ameri 

would have been that much greater, whatever the figure may be. : 


Sir Henry Drayton: It would have been still larger in favour of the 
British tonnage. My recollection is that they were Canadian ace Abe 
could be looked upon as a a : 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I said British and Canadian. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I take it there is no Canadian tonnage in it 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: No, they are all British register. 
\ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
Q. What about the C.P.R.?2—A. The C.P.R. boats are all Brita posi 


register but they would he British, of course 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Not British register?—A. They are all in the British Empire. 
oe W. T. Marlow.] ne 
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invited to what out happen in the event of a competing line 
idized line being operated 1 in competition with the existing lines. You 
hat. they carried on in the hope of better times when times were dull.—A. 
s been explained before, freight rates go up and down in cycles. At present 
e are in a depression in those cycles: and during the depression period the lines 
operate in the hope— ) 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
The depression of freight rates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

You are referring to ee returns?—A. Freight returns. 

Q. Not rates?—A. The lines continue to operate in the hope that their 
te eturns will go up as expenses go down or through the operation of both 
sduction in expense and increase in’ rate returns some profit will result. In 
e event of a subsidized line, depressing rates the natural thing would be that 
Sake lay over until they got to a point where profits were absolutely 
In that case it seems to me a withdrawal of tonnage would ensue. 


By Mr. Mbntgomery, K.C.: 

Taking that up to the point you have just mentioned, of expectation 
a id hope, would that’ be affected at all by a certain period, say a ten year 
period. I was going to say of “depressing rates” but of regulated rates?—A. I 
ld say decidedly so. . 

Tn other words in the ordinary course of operations even though they 
ing through a low period they always have the upper period ahead?— 
re is always the hope that reductions of revenues are going to improve. 
ow would that afiect that ten year contract?—A. It seems to me it 
nake the situation rather hopeless. 

. If the hope of better times was removed what effect would you anticipate 


idrawal of ships in the service. 
. That is, of course, always assuming that rates are sniibirabiet i Yes. 


~ By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


f _ Q. Before leaving this statement that you have given us, the heading of 
s is “United Kingdom Freight Conference.” Do those include passenger 
as well as cargo TA. Yea. ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, Pee: 
Q In connection with the question as to whether the service is profitablé 


i 
a 


inprofitable. Reference has been made by my learned friend to the Cana- 
acific statement. Have you that before you, a copy of it?—A. Yes, I 


. If you will cca to page five, where the item is given for net earnings, 

1 ind coastal. That is the figure my learned friend mentioned, $3,600,000 
| Carnings, ocean and coastal steamship lines. That appears on its face 

only from the ocean lines but from the coastal?—A. Net earnings for 

n and coastal lines. 

n as much as the report has been made in the record turn to page S1X, 

ag heading ili special income” and place on the record the remarks in 


Mr. Si: What page is that. 


Montcomery, jlos. Page six. 
; [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


, 
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The CHarrMan: Which I presume, expresses his own views. 


(ae 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: My learned friend puts on record this. statemen 
/ and I would like to have some explanation given of it—A. The explanation i 
the results of the operations of your ocean fleets, to which detailed reference 
is made in the latter part of this report, were unsatisfactory, due almost entirel 
to continued light freight business and to a somewhat smaller passenger tra: 
in the spring and fall months of the year. The steamship earnings were, hi 
ever, assisted through the adjustment of outstanding tax questions with 
British Government. This item, of course, is not a recurring one, and therefore, — 
an improvement in earnings for the present year can only be accomplished — 
through the general increase of overseas traffic and the maintenance of stabl 
rates. The prospects for considerable immigrant travel during the coming yea 
are good but freight business is still suffering from the depression of the las 
few years and from an excess of tonnage beyond the necessities of the traffic 

; } I am going back to the paragraph which you have just read. Bef 
leaving the question, will you refer to page eight of the report and Tead wha 
it says there? RL 


“The results of the operations of your subsidiary, the Canadia 
Pacific Steamship Limited for the year under review have been disap: 
\ pointing, particularly in so far as its Atlantic service is concerned. In 
anticipation of a considerable increase in passenger and freight traffic 
the schedules for the season were arrange to provide for ten additiona 
sailings during the St. Lawrence season. The schedules of sailing o 
other companies were also enlarged with the result that competition wa 
“increased, and this and the drastic immigration laws of the United 
States, together with the failure of Canadian aR to reach th 
proportions expected by the Government and the transportation com 
panies were the principal causes of the unsatisfactory showing. Th 
steamship companies, in order to assist in making effective the immigra- 
tion policy of the country, allowed a rebate of $15 in the fare of each 
immigrant, but, notwithstanding this concession, the decrease in third 
class westbound passengers was 15,000 and/the cost. to the company of 
the rebate was $325,000, with a corresponding reduction in its net earn- 
ings. The total earnings westbound were $1,743,000 less than in 1923 
‘The eastbound passenger carryings were somewhat greater than in 1923, — 
owing largely to the attraction of the Wembley Exhibition. Freight 
traffic showed a very moderate Nias amounting in earnings $503,000 
and in tonnage to 125,000 tons.” - 


And then there is a further paragraph which deals with the same matter. Ta 
the result the operations of ,the Atlantic fleet showed a decrease in revenue 
from all soures of $1,979, 000 under 1923, and an increase of $617, 000 : in eet. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Is not the answer that you had too many ships for the business?— 

A. That there was an excess of tonnage beyond the necessities of the traffic 
/ due to anticipation of a considerable en in passenger and freight traffi 
which did not materialize. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ 

@. You had the Wembley Exhibition on last year?—A. Yes, the Wembley 
Exhibition was in progress last year: 

Q. And that year you would have regarded as a normal year weer ordinary 
circumstances?—A. The report states that the eastbound carryings were som 
what greater than in 1923. 

Q. Owing largely to the Wembley Exhibition?—A. Yes. - 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. M ontgomery, KC 2 
that connection, on page 6, a reference is made by my learned 


‘a remark in the report that freight business is still suffering from the 
ns of the last few years and from an excessive tonnage beyond the 
ies of the traffic. Have you anything to say in respect to that excessive 
ace?—A. I do not see how, in running a liner business, it is possible to 
ately anticipate the tonnage required and the prospective traffic. Schedules 
season must be arranged before hand and we have to go on the best 
‘judgment as to what service we will have to’ provide in the season 
lowing. Since the war it has been possible to base schedules as well as 
ably we could before the war on the reliance that there would be anything 
normality. For instance, even this summer our schedules are apparently 
oing to be perhaps a little in excess of the cargo offering but that is contrary 
to our expectation. Having more or less scheduled your steamers for a certain 
“service you cannot, without great inconvenience to the public and probably 
lving yourself in heavy losses through the taxes favour your service because, 
have explained commitments have to be made ahead. 


_ By Mr. Duff: Shs 

Are you speaking now of passenger and freight service? What about 
he freight only?—A. I am speaking latterly with regard to grain commitments 
vhich we made back in May and February. 

Q. Which are carried in passenger and freight boats?—A. Carried in both 
sses of vessels. 5 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

- Q On this subject of passenger and freight business as applied to excess 
jontiage is the load evenly distributed——A. The load is not evenly distributed. 
ere is a peak load which we have to provide rates to take care of. We do 
ot know that it is going to happen always and we‘try to anticipate that as 
h as we can. Then there is a further peculiarity. 


1 


By the Chairman: 4 
. The peak’ load of what?—A. I think Mr.. Montgomery refers to the 
eatest demand for space. , 
-Q. I understand what peak load means, but is it with regard to freight, 
yassengers, or merely freight? 
r. Monteomery, K.C.: I was just going to ask about that, Mr. Chairman. 
_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q: Does your peak or maximum demand upon your service occur at the 
_ same time for passengers and for cargo?—A. It does not. For instance, there 

is a great demand for passenger accommodation to the old country at this 
ie of the year, from now on up to July. At the present time there is a poor 
emand for freight space; likewise coming Westbound in July, August and Sep- 
mber, when passengers who have gone over in the spring wish to return, there 
poor demand for Westbound cargo space. That is just before our Canadian 
op comes forward. sts 
~ Q. So that in laying out your schedules, is it possible to so provide for the 
irements that you will not have excess and unused carrying capacity as 
is cargo at one time and passengers at another?—-A. I do not think so. 
. In other words, you provide the carrying capacity to take care of the 
senger requirements, and do I understand that your boats for that same time 
likely to be light in cargo?—A. That occurs quite frequently. 

Tikal ; (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. And at a time when you might reduce your sailings for pekeee 
poses, what about your cargo requirements?—A. There is Bec a 
demand. 


A.. We are not “nthe: carriers. 
' Q. Perhaps you know enough about the hes situation to answer m 
question, while we are on the subject. I merely wish to find out wheth 01 
cattle boats the same thing applies, in that case cattle being the passengers: - 
A. Well, I know at the present time there is a good demand for cattle spa 
and I know there is very little cargo offering, unfortunately, that is, he 
cargo, or grain. 


cattle and pene car ae They carry Both general cargo and | grain. 

Q. To make up their loading, they have to have both?—A. They have. ¢ 
have both. In fact a good load of cargo under deck is’ necessary to pro} 
trim the ship with cattle on deck. 


By Mr. Black: f 


@. Do any of the present passenger boats carry cattle?—A. None. of tl 
passenger boats I know of carry cattle, not in the Canadian trade at any 


By Mr. Montgomery: KG 1 


_ Q. One more question. Has your much maligned Conference anything 
do with the tonnage which each line is to put on or does put on?—A. A Con 
ference has nothing to do whatever with either sailings or tonnage. 
Q. So that in ‘each case it is left to the individual lines to estimate th 
requirements or the business it may hope to ‘secure and provide tonnag 
accordingly ?—_A. That is so. if 
@. You made a reference a few minutes ago to grain rates. My learned 
friend asked you as to whether the open rates on grain which you quoted fpon 
time to time were not practically identical with the initiative rate. What ha 
you to say as to that?—A, If I said that the rate on which the Canadian line 
have the initiative is the same as the rate on grain which is open in the C 
ference, I was confused in my answer, and I wish to apologize to the Commi 
tee. The difference is that on commodities on which the Canadian ines have 
the initiative we make the rate and notify the Conference that we have made 
the rate, and that becomes the Conference rate. 
SIR "BuGr NE Fiset: Those commodities are only four in number, I under 
stand. et 
By the Chairman: ; 


Q. The rates on which you have the initiative are aie Rage in number? - 
A. On which the Canadian lines have the initiative, those are four in number, 
Then as regards the grain rate, I explained at length the other day how the 
are agreed upon by the Canadian Liner Committee meeting through the sub 
Committee from day to day. Those rates have nothing whatever to do wit 
the Conference, nor do we notify the Conference of what rates are so made. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact, do the New York rates on grain in practice follov 
the same curve, or are they, the same from day to day ‘as the Canadian ra 
—A. They do not. There is‘ no parallel at all. At times the American rate 
are down and ours are up, and at times ours are down and theirs are up. © 

Q. Depending upon the supply and demand respectively ?—A. And 
movement of the grain, and so forth. Frequently grain is available at American 
ports and at Buffalo when it may not be available at Canadian ports or at th 


Canadian seaboard. ‘ 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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lutely lear that Committee fixes only minimum rates? 
ee ee minimum ot rates for the day. 


omery, is as Mo whether it raould. be. ecibis to get the ups on downs. 
es in New York and compare them with the ups and downs of grain 
fontreal over a certain period, so as to see whether there has been 
ling, or whether the witness is perfectly accurate in saying that 


ecessary parallelism in the rates between the two ports. 


¢ 


a INGTON, K.C.: In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, I asked 
jan Wheat Board, who are the largest shippers, to give me a record 
aid at oie By two ports, which I willgive to the Committee. 


£ 
ssume beers would be at cas seasons of the year. When grain is 
ne generally, you would get generally speaking higher rates in both ports, 
, and at other seasons of the year there would be lower rates; I don’t 
that you suggest there is no parallel in that way, but that they are not 
al or anything like it, from day to day.—A. Just at that point, Mr. Mont- 
ry, 1 have the rates here for 1924, beginning with January and going to 
ber, Canadian vs. American. Of course it should be explained that the 
y from day to day; perhaps two rates are quoted in a day, and per- 
ont by different lines are different, but hea: the high and the low, for 


oni for $d day?—A. No, sir, this is for the month, taking 
and the low for the month in both eases. I am taking Liverpool as a 
in January: the Canadian low was 2s. 6d. 


Q. In thet Raced: ae you give any more figures, you have taken 
as a basic port?—A. That is a basic port of destination. 

Mr. Stevens: We had better get this down without interruption so 
He able to understand it. 


i over again; I suppose & the stenographer has the commencement 
\. This is a comparison of Canadian-American Grain (Heavy) Rates, 


{ {Mr. -W. T. Marlow.] 
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Low eve & bd 
January— ; ; 
Caria Gia! eos Mac Gite wie eae So ee eta cea ce eS 2/6 2/9 
ATMETICAD oO Se. eee Ak od aah wert epee ee 2/9 3/3 
February— " . lag 
Ganadiamie's 2 s8.y. cp eit ccna Nanri carte avs cabin eat 2/9 2/9 
ATMETIGANS «Sah Le ciel NeNkn efeiihde ake Weed apt NO che Maemo tel ens 3/6 _A/- 
Mareh— : 
(Ga miian se ee Bog can ae aie bee iietc Wlare we incr au ae 3/- 3/5 ae 
SATO TICAT | ck UE a EN hs os ia yh i as pac aaa 3/3 RY MLN se 
April— 
Garididiamc sie ss er Gs AR nae a 2/6 2/9. 
ATI ED ICAI ISS ese. ee © Atle ee bas MMe teh a aman teote ca smauiMian raat 2/6 3/14 
May— \ ia 
Coma dia rer seg tee Hee ya ac cei Toc), Siar ean Rene NED 2/9 3/B4e pen 
VATE RIG aM i Se ES Ae ah is Be a dat NR ROS _ 2/6 2/6 
June— 
Gariaiddamie Say ica ALN a Teas nce ae Cea Aran ede 2/3 3/44 
PA TTGTIGAI Gs! or FUN Ue asta tee ah nt atin ea tte aeets oe val cr oe 1/6 2/- 
July— f ; 
Gari aici ary i Fi Na ol oe EN oh este ae SORE eh AIO tity 2/3 : 3/- 
Dwetcro One wey novey a ini Gime nae re a Pron dar ar Mrs Auras li 1/6 2/- 
August— ¥ 2 
LOEW a Robtsh oltre syeutan lms alg eae net ay ESV Ue vie 2/3 3/- 
IA TMETI CAT YU EE Ge sock amps PR eRe Carn Va LY Gin 2/= 4" 
September— 
[OCCT UCHR Ame RSE TeV Aur ash ta Si Gin te 5 2/74  3/=) 

PA say shel hol piry Rem een UanOe Gueiann an Aga Wea Su Eee Aue rsh 6 EE 2/3 ig Byes 
October— - 
GUM AI AMY hrs NSC Lite Uae Ne a eM et CUGt ee 2 anes 3/- 3/44 
ATINOMIGAIIG RNAS Lo ethse bUkuiod Cal mene Haul atetaman mee Eee 3/- 3/- 
November— i ' 

Gamal ie is te aye Panes Scale tah ice Rag Mean TR 3/3 4/- 

PATIENT CEU) Lhd sic ean) SLesieMn PEGI eS | NL Hn Man SC RAG Tae ta ie) B/ ee Oe Oe ae 
*  December— 

PO anacan ess Cie cel be enim Ore: We peace nO kaa te 2/9 *3/- 

AMericCANG aktitis renal Ge ae Ce hate Mol de Veer ee an 2/6 | 3/- 


Q. Are those liner rates or do they take into account tramp rates?—A 
They are the liner rates. They do not take into account tramp rates. 

Q. If I am not mistaken, a report was at one time tabled in the House; it © 
was got out by the Federal Department of Statistics; it covered the Grain 
Rates both New York and Montreal for a great many years. a 


The CuHatrman: We had an investigation before the Agricultural Com 
yaittee three years ago, if I mistake not; not» the Special Committee but the 
ordinary Agricultural Committee, and I think we had figures placed before u 
at that time as to the Grain Rates to the Ofd Country from Canadian and 


American Ports. te 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: L 4 

Q. I suppose there may be distress cargoes taken into account, of w. 
you have no record?—A. As accounting for low rates from time to time? — 
Q. I mean does that necessarily take into account, the figures you ha 
given, any distress cargoes that may have ‘been taken?—A. It would b 
impossible for me to get the exact figures of all lines on grain, but I think 
have given you what is a fair average of the rates ruling, as we have been abl 
to obtain them. / fee 
The CuarMan: That is hardly Counsel’s question. Counsel asks you 

Do these figures take into consideration distress rates which are quoted fr 
time to time?—-A. I imagine the low figures do; or are accounted for by 


times distress room. : i ye 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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on gomery, K.C.: . 
have no information as to that definitely?—-A. No, I could not 


ne, y Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
A comparison of this with your weekly minutes showing the rates 
disclose that?—-A. Our weekly minutes will not disclose the American 


Q. No, the Canadian rates; I have made a list and there are quite material 

ges——A. Yes, I should imagine they would be reflected in the weekly 

tes. Of course, Mr. Symington, these are for a month, taking the month’s 

and the month’s high; whereas the minutes are weekly. The low and high 

ire the same. 

_ Q. The low and high would be shown just the same?—A. Correct. 

% , By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.- 

‘Do you refer now to the weekly minutes of the local Committee?—A. 

s, the weekly meeting of the Canadian Liner Committee. 

Q. The rates, as I understood your former evidence, are not fixed at the 

weekly meetings of the Liner Committee are they?—A. No, I explained, when 

Mr. Symington examined me, that we record them for the past week at the 

psequent week’s meeting; and we put them in those minutes largely for 

tistical purposes. It is a way of recording the variations over the year. 
“My learned friend points out the reference that he had in mind and it 

ght be convenient for the Committee to know it. It is a note. “Grain. 

d. The following rates were quoted. December to April.” 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 2/9, December to April. 

ot By “Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

‘That would not be December to April. That would be December for 
shipment?—A. That is right. What would be the date of that minute? It 
indicate that it was a future rate. 

The entry is: “ Rates; December-April.”—-A. That means we have been 
g for shipment, December to April, those rates. 

Q. And under the heading “ Heavy ” 2/9. And under the heading “ Oats”. 
A. The rates I quoted were for wheat. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Which is what is called “ heavy ” here?—A. Heavy grain. 


he Cuatrman: Mr. Montgomery, the clerk has placed in my hands 
ssional Paper Number No. 107-G, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: “ Ocean 
on Grain from Montreal to Liverpool, in sterling per quarter; together 
he rate per bushel of 60 pounds; by months for the years 1912, ’14, ’16, 
1, #22, '23 and 24.” 

r. Monrcomery, K.C.: I am sure that may be very interesting. Possibly 
at may be the one to which I had reference. Mr. Flintoft asks whether that 
ves New York too? * 

_ The Cuamman: That is from Montreal to Liverpool and then the next is 
n New York to Liverpool. I think, Mr. Symington, it might be very useful 
) put this in our records. What do you think, Sir Henry? 

Symineton, K.C.: We might put in the whole file. There are some 
eresting things in the whole file. 

le (CHAIRMAN: Then I will ask the clerk to procure a copy of this and to 
ce it as Exhibit Number 52. It is a sessional paper. 
xuipit No. 52: Sessional Paper 107-G. 

ar. ; [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 52 


Statement prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing | ce 
rates on grain from See to Liverpool, and —_ New York to, Liverpo f 
respectively. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Ocean rates on Grain from New York \to Liverpool in Sterling Per Quarter (480 lbs.), together with th 
rate per Bushel (of 60 lbs.) by Months of the Years 1912, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1920, 1921, 1922, Hees and 1921 
(Conversions made at par value of £—%4.863). : 


/ \ : 
J912, 1914 1916 
d. cents d. cents d. 
per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushe 
ATEENURL Eh ex aa Un age RES a tes 3i 6-52 225 4-12 ‘21,37 
MEMKUALY si MM Poona Gee 7-70 z 3°5 2334 
INVES et) oleh aa Gap PUN RE SA 34 7-05 ly, 2-87 24,7, 
BAIT ers twee inane te Mike seth 3,5 7-18 2 2-75 20% 
1h Ca CE ae EMH A dy ARO 23 5:5 14 3-00 193 
GOs, a OA eee 28 4-37 138 3:87 133 
ADL PCT pe i Le ilies 2 4-00 23 5-00 142 
August 235 DOU el trae Ca coee Sql Ale ee a ana 162 
September 48 9-35 22 5-87 132 
DIETER. 6 hi at cont Melee 53 10-35 3t 7-83 144 
November. si feats cs srak 5355 10-72 675 AEP ee ae eine Sage | 
Macem pepe hy Vesk oi Sia d 434 9-47 T25 15:07 | ce 
MAVEDADO UL HE elie hae die ili stn, eb tee tS lS Cum Side DAO loa eaeees 
\ 
1918 1920 1921 
Wid cents d. cents A: 
per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per quarter 
SUA Y Nuke OR Na LCL AGC No quotations No quotations if 
ron SVP He OY pa eae Nh Pas ff cs ti 
VANE) I PE EBA Meh eke. a eS Z 
“Nah nV Reem te cee as AL ne “a Was 
AVN yn RS En Ca AP a 3 ye Hf 
(IAT CEYGS ie i a rage) Mee eae i “2 5 
filly Sh Ene Jeuat cody one ies A 5 
Apis e aki. Lect Ace 7 ne 5 
PEHLEMTDEN. - eRe wy eee ‘ a 5 
MORTOWET He ok ee Th aes ra is ee 5 
Woventbers ie here eis a My 4 
EES INST 8 y ie ts Py a ae LY te 43 
1922 1923 1924 
EA cents s. cents s. d. 
per quarter] per bushel | per quarter | per bushel | per quarter | per bushel 
ANUATIRS A ys eiticurw eS 3° 6 10-63 % 6-07 2 8- 
ED TUBIY, ecw at rea . 3. 6 10-63 eae G5 4-94 Oye a!) 1l- 
Marche it, eee that aa Nees Be 9-88 2 6-07 Dae ~ 10: 
PA rile Sueur id San tees oe 1 6 4-56 1 103 «5-68 Pay ei: 
1 Yaa Ss dees eae 2-0 6-07 Ses 4-94 2. ae 7-6 
UHER. seaph ca ee ean ee ae oe 250 6-07 « 1.8 5-07 14 5- 
“INU EDIE TAPP RA ACRES SG So Bib 2.3 6-83 Lab, 4-56 1276 4-5 
PAMIPTISH) een gee gee Did 7-1 1 ke 4-78 i isa yf iy 
DHepbtemiber.\se skeen ae lesa lt) 5-57 i eSKy ey 4-94 raves) 6: 
MC ODER: Ae ee ee ea 2703 6-83 De ies 6-83 34 8/o 15 9. 
NOMEMDer ay Geol ence Shes) 9-88 SS) 9-88 Sant) 1 9: 
Mecem ber. shai isa oe eee 29 8-36 3 9-12 ae Ao |) 8-5 
PAVETAPe) bse ase Cee oer mam paw e ase Reapers yr rail Mey SGT S Wyk pe 7: 


Source 1912-1923 Report of New York Produce Exchange. ii 

Source 1924 Monthly Report of International bea way of Agriculture. Monthly rate taken from Tai 
which are given weekly. ; 

7/3/25. : aN ry 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] a 
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UREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
on Grain from Montreal to Liverpool in Sterling per Quarter (480 Lbs.), together with the 


’ 


_ No. quotations for 1918. 


1912 — 1914 
Rate per bush. Rate per bush. Rate per bush, 
60 lbs. 60 lbs. 
in cents rae in cents 
Gib, 482. 738 | 1 74) 3.85-) <0 113 
6| 61— 7-6] 1 0| 46— 61/3 
9] 46— 8-4/1 6| 46— 7-6| 4 
BL eon sok hi A 28 7-6 
6| 49— 7-6,] 2 9| 65— 8-418 
35\\ 7-6 — 12-9 | 2 DP ee — 9-117 
PBA eG 2 48.9° )'9 0) es 215-9 1 7 
LE eee Gry Sd Oe Ra a eae a Sh eet a. 14k Me Rha aa 21-97—42-60 
1920 1921 
Delete ts ate 2 7 0—O0O Of 21-25— - 1 0 4-6— 9-1 
0} 31:9— - 6 0O— 0 0} 18:25— - 1 6 5-3 — 7-6-- 
0} 31:-9— - 6 O—O0 0} 18-25— - 1 9 4-6— 8-4 
0} 31:9— - Gin ON ees il 0). 84— 9-1 
0 | 30-4 — 36-5|5 O—6 O| 15-2 —18:25 | 2 0 6-8 — 9-1 
(Hcl We Past) aE pee Se 4 0—5 9} 12-16—17-5 2 0 8:4 — 9-1 
(UAE Rae ee aay 4 Orr 6 O | 12-16—12-16 | 2 6 8-4 — 10-6 
ed aay) tho: 31-52—36-5 ee ee 16-50—18-00 lite. 1) Cae Oy 04 Oe 


Tage per bushel 
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The Cuarman: 


The Crarrman: Yes 


org.—Conversions made at par value of £6-3-25- 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Is that something tabled in the House? 


Yes, it was tabled in the House on Thursda 
arch, 1925. It shows the rates from Montreal and from New York. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I suppose it will be possible for us to get copies 


ie at , I will ask the clerk when making copies, to put in 
arbon for Mr. Montgomery and one for Mr. Symingt . 
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Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: After a very hasty examination, that Mr 
Symington and I have made together, the statement seems to bear out th 
witness’ statement that there appears to be little relation between Montreal a 
New York rates. 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: A very hasty examination. 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: Yes, we took a check at random and that was the 
result, 


By Mr. Montgomery; K.C..3))) 


Q. My learned friend draws my attention to the fact that you were aske 
in your cross-examination in reference to the quotations given from day to 
day for the carriage of grain, and the fixing of a quotation which was a minimum 
quotation, but which could be exceeded by the different lines if they could get 
it.. | would ask you whether or not, in practice, a quotation is ordinarily — 
exceeded?—A. The. asking rate on grain, agreed to from day to day, is usual 
in practice the rate. ’ 

Q. Does the same thing apply to other Conference rates?—A. Veo ee 
same thing applies to other © Conference rates. In fact, as a general thing, I 
cannot remember, on package cargoes, aS we call it, our exceeding the minimum 
rates, so the minimum in reality becomes the maximum. a 

Q. The minutes to which my learned friend invited your attention the other — 
day, of 1920, appeared, to refer to increases in the commodity rates. You recall q 
those, no doubt, do you not?—A. Yes, I do. J 

Q. Were those typical of the general course of rates?—A. I don’t thinks 
they were. Since that time I have taken the opportunity of going through our 
tariffs, that is the United Kingdom Conference tariffs, and I have made up 12’ 
sheets of reductions from time to time, from 1920 ‘down to 1925. Notable — 
amongst these are wholesale reductions made on the principal commodities in 
February 1921, when reductions were made on a great many commodities, — 
and of jthese probably 30 are commodities of-Canadian origin. Again on May 
5, 1921 there were reductions made on several commodities of Canadian origin. — 
On October 28, 1921, feeling the pulse of trade conditions, the Canadian Lines 
proposed a large number. of reductions, to the Conference. | 

Q. Just at that point, will you stop there just a moment. I want to get 
the minute my learned friend referred to. Have you your file on that before y 
vou?—A. Yes. these are they. 

Q. I am referring now to Exhibit 12-B, the meeting of the Canadian 
Liner Committee of October 28th, 1921; have you that before you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you find there?—A. I have before me the minutes of the 
Canadian Liner Committee meeting of October 18th, 1921. 

Q. What do you find as regards rates?—A. I find a long list of reduc- : 
tions in rates proposed by the Canadian Lines to the Conference. 

Q. You might, as a matter of convenience, read in the head note after 
the list of members—A. “The meeting was called in pursuance of Minute 
Number 1, October 25th, to consider general revision of rates to United 
Kingdom ports, as recommended eu Special Committee appointed at the meeting — 
above mentioned.” 

Q. Then follows a long list of commodity rates, does it not?—A. I think 
there are thirty-six reductions. a 

Q. Turning now to the meeting of November 8rd, in the American — 
minutes, I see a note: Rates. As advised in Supplement to Commodity List, 
North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference. Can you tell us what bearing that 
minute has on the minute you have just read and the list of commodities?— 
A. It means that rates were reduced on over one hundred commodities. The 
principal ones in which the Canadian Lines were interested were those 
embodied in the minutes of utes 28th. 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


nd in addition to reducing the rates which you had proposed, they 
a great many more?—A. They naturally reduced the rates on a lot 


ee articles. ; ‘ 


Sear the reductions Sach you made in 1921 apply to-day?—A. 
ites have since been reduced considerably | below this basis. 


: By Mr. Shaw: - 
Q. On the same commodities?—A. On pretty well all the same commo- 


¥ ey. the Chairman: 

Q. Was that the first reduction after the general reduction, Mr. Marlow? 
\. No. As I explained, there were a great many reductions piece-meal 
fore that, but that was the first time we made an attempt to generally 


) 

ones By Mr. Duk: 

tale ‘That was the first general reduction?—A. Yeo. a 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. There had been, had there not, as you have explained, numerous 
at tual reductions in ‘rates?—A. Yes. Beginning in January, 1920, on such 
as acetone, Leese, wrapping paper, hams, bacon and lard, eggs, 


i 


Not in January ?—A. It ends with “ wrapping paper” in January, and 
n following in later months we get to the eggs, hams, bacon, lard, deals, 
Le e, acetate of lime, woven wire fencing—I am speaking of these as pecu- 


Pen. ates six were not Paieed after the avar ral this period ?— 
Yes. We mentioned acetone as having been reduced January 8th, 1920, 


ie again on February 9, 1921. 
6 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


—Q. There had been two previous reductions in that particular commodity 
ce of the Het prior to this general reduction in October and November? 


I thought you mentioned two dates?—A. On acetone? 

January and February?—A. No, not acetone; I think you are 
erring to acetate of lime, which I mentioned. 

es) I interrupted you when you had got to Wclober and November, 1921. 
hat has been the course since that time?—A. Ther were a phe many 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us any idea of the extent of these reductions? We 
they 5 per cent reductions or 10 per cent reductions, or 20 per cent reductio 
—A. Perhaps I could best give you that by citing a few here and there. 
Acetate acid was reduced from $1.50 to $1.25 per hundred pounds; asbestos 


from 75 cents to 60 cents—— 
Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. Per hundred pounds; chair stock from $1. 25 
to $1 per hundred pounds; clothes pins from 75 cents to 60 cents— — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Without going through the whole list, these, which you are mentioning, 

are only suggestions?—A. Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Instead of wasting time going into these particulars, 
why not print the whole thing? 
Mr. Montcomery,\K.C.: I have a statement here which will follow through 
from year to year. ie 


Sir Henry Drayton: I would just put that in the record. 


The Cuarman: I think that the suggestion made by Sir Henry Draytol 
is acceptable to the Committee, that we should put this in as an exhibit and — 
order it printed, so we may have it before us in our study ‘of the question. This 
contains, I understand, Mr. Montgomery, a list of various articles which are 
important fem a transportation standpoint to the Canadian people, with 
rates charged by the Conference during the years 1919 to 1924, inclusive. 
will order that it be filed as Exhibit 53, and I will order that it be printed 


‘i EXHIBIT No. 53 

i 

OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON VARIOUS COMMODITIES CANADIAN PORTS TO 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 1919-1924 


Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 ia 
\ / d ns 
Agricultural Implements........ $ 50 cu.ft. or/$ 50 cu. ft. or/$ 35 cu.ft. or} 35 cu. ft! or$|/$ 15 cu. ft. or}/$ 25 eu. ft. or 
1 00100 lbs.| 1 00 100 Ibs. 65 100 lbs. 65 100 Ibs. 30 100 Ibs. 50 100 1 
Aluminum Ineots 65.5 a 1 00 o 1 00 os 75 = 50 i 40 be! 504 
Apples, Evaporated............. See Fruit. ~ {See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. 
Apples, barrels ordinary stowage| 3 00 bbl. 2 50 bbl. 1 75 bbl. 1 25 bbl. 1 25 bbl. 90 bbl. 
eae barrels refrigerator Anne { : ge Ee 
b aoele what a BURDENS ae Te ayo) a 3 00F 3'4 pee aes ba Hee 17a) ose 1 40 
eae boxes, ordinary stowage. 85 box. 70 box. 60 box. 45 box. 45 box. 30 box. ; 
Apples, boxes refrigerator 35’ 40°.| 100 “ 9a): * 4 Ge ee : ‘San 
Apia GW aste. 7 aus aby ies ae 50 cu. ft. or] 50cu.ft.or] 45 cu.ft.or] 40cu.ft.or} 45 100 lbs.| 50 100]bs. 
1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. % 100 lbs. 75 100 dbs. : } 
Wawestos MiDre 8.2 eae kK 25 xe 1 25 f 75 et 60 50 ss 60 : 
Automobiles: cist ce sey a oe 65 cu. ft. 65 cu. ft. 40. cu. ft. 35 cu. it. 15 cu. ft. 25-cu. ft. © 
Butter, ordinary stowage........ 1 00 100 lbs.] 1 25 100 lbs.} 1 00 lbs.100 |1 00 100 Ibs. 90 100 lbs.| 1 00 100 Ibs. 
Butter, refrigerator stowage 25°) ~ 
OrdOwen ics ee eee ese es 2.50 ud 2215 a 2 00 1 75 mi 1 40 - 1 50 
Canned Goods, in cases......... 1 00 sh 1 00 § 75 “ BOR ais 40 i. 50 
Gerenls icsseg: Pa. ge as 1 00 eZ 75 yy 50-5 Ae 35 i 35 me 45 
Ae DABS OE DDIS! sites 2°. 1 00 cy 65 i 45-5 25S 30 : 30 i 40- 
COP a aL ah ELE figees Government | 1 00 be 75 oS 75 r 60 iy (i) fe 
Control { ) 
Pilothespimne- 60s. 2 ees 1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 es 75 3 50 a 50 ea 50 
Weals, softwood 02 62 .cha se 300 -std. 200 -std. 100 -std. 85 -std. . | 70 -std. 70 -std. 
reg tases es. cing hho eee 6F cu Ate EY cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 35 cu. ft. 25 cu. ft. 35 cu. ft 
Eggs, refrigerator 35’40°......... No record ae 605.4 Ga: * rag ag 55 
TOTES a Ot ick Aas Ga» Sep 1 00 100 dbs. és 100 dbs. 32 100 lbs. 20 100 lbs.| 19 100 lbs. 19 100 ll 
Fruit, Dried, boxes or cases... . 1 00 1 00 75 s 75 re 50 im 50 
Handles, Straight NDE Oost peg sn 8 1 00 PS 1 00 4 75 4 65 a 40 he a 
ae Lie apa Sey en eB 1 25 es 1°25 er 85 3 75 “6 40 Bt 0 
iar pHoe sup sa a a 250 a 2 00 ss 1 25 & 1 00 “a 75 ne 100 
Hides, ca Salted(:7 acer 125 = 1 25 fe 1 00 rm 85 as G5) he 75 
Hops, ‘warehouse deliv rh ead cate fea U1) = 3 00 < 2 25 S 1 90 iy 1 65 1 65 ¢ 
Leather Belting 445. .c2 1 00 cu. ft. 1 00 cu. ft. 75 cu. ft. 65 cu. it. 50 cu. ft. |. 60 eu. ft 
Leather Goods, in cases..... . i fas Fel UT aes LA Te ae on Os SDF 60 
Artificial in cases : dda = ADO po aici. G5 ye hOY se 60 
Leather, Artificial... 09, 2.32: LOY es 100 y 19, ee fact.y BO) ip 60 
x Bolets 6/508 Sate ae 2 50 100 lbs.} 2 50 100 lbs.} 2 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 85 100 Ib 
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PREIOHT RATES ON VARIOUS COMMODITIES CANADIAN PORTS TO 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 1919-1924—Concluded 


1919 j 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


| 


ieee ees can $1 25 100 lbs.}$1 00 100 Ibs.|$ 60 100 lbs./$ 30 100 lbs./$ 30 100 lbs.]$ 35 100 lbs, 
Sak eo dae 162 ef 1:22 KG , Caer 
1 02) s 1 00 ss 60 ee 30 ef 30 35 
1 42 “ 1 22 “ 75 “ 40 “ce 40 “ 45 “ 
50 cu. ft.« 50 cu. ft. 45 cu. ft. } 40 cu. ft. 30 cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 


..-| 1:00 100 Ibs. 65 100 lbs. 45 100 lbs. 35 100 lbs. 20 100 lbs. 25 100 lbs. 
Ee ON OER ee 50 cu. ft.or] 50cu.ft.or| 45 cu.ft.or| 30cu.ft.or} 25 cu.ft.or] 30 cu. ft. or 
. 1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 85 100 lbs. 
‘aper, Newsprint in GABOR cok) - 50 cu. ft. 50 eu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 60 100 Ibs.} 65 100 lbs. 
‘aper, Newsprint rolls or bales. . : 25 100 lbs.| 1 25 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 60 100-Ibs. 50 < 55 Hf 
aper, Wrapping................ 1 25 ¥ 1 25 re ‘ itp 60 & 40 45 - 
eas, ‘Split. SUS CA ae aS Peers 1 00 hy 1 00 i 50 “§ 75 ae 50 * 50 = 
rovisions ordinary stowage.. 201 iio 1 “4 a 75 "6 60 ? 40 61 50 es 
Hams, Bacon 


f ar 
P ovisions, Refrigerator 35/40°..} 295° « 2 00 100 lbs.} 1 50 ne 70 bd 70 8 85 3 
Provisions, Refrigerator Bhryor p20 i 2025 i 1 75 a 1% bh 1 05 ba PAS cf 
lower. | \ 
p, Common, in cases......... TOO ee 1 00 < 75 ok 60 sft 40 e 50 | 
-& Soap Stock in | eae 1 00 aA 1 00 ne 75 a 45 f 40 “be 50 i! 
, Grape & Refined.. .| 1.00 ie 1 00 S 45 ut 40 e 20 Es 25 A 
Eanes: 2 a Se Sa 50 cu. ft. 50 cu. ft. 45 bi 40 be 20 iy 25 iy 
bacco, Lead in hogsheads in-| 2 00 100 lbs.| 1 50 100 lbs.} 1 00 oe 80 be 50 LY 65 bs 
luding warehouse delivery. 
cco, Manufactured in cases. 50 cu. ft. or} ~50cu.ft.or| 40cu.fr.or} 40cu.ft.or} 30 cu. ft.o 40 cu. ft. or 
1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 abs. 75 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 60 100 lbs. 75 100 dbs. 
ulp, bundles or bales...... 1 00 ff 1 00 50 sf 40 ° 30 40 
f KCESPS so 05 ete rt 1 00 somceelic LOU r 75 i 75 * 40 Wy 50 ‘s 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. This is not a complete tariff or list of all the reductions you made, is it, 
r eA Not by any means. We had to take up what we considered 


Mr. MonrTcomery, K.C.: We hayes some ene copies of these here, if you 
ould like them, in the meantime. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, during this time were rates on any commodities raised? 


Mr. 1 Mie K.C.: You will get here (indicating) how it went, and 
you will see some raises in 1923 and 1924, when that March Ist raise was put 
in, a will see them reflected here (indicating). 


oe By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_Q. There was a general raise on the Ist of March, 1924. Is that marked 
1 ere? es Yes, sir. 

. By Hon. Mr. Sinclair : 


os ‘What was the basis for reduction? What led you to ask for these 
eductions?—A. Negotiations with the shippers, or their, Associations, from 
me to time, with us, and in a general way agreed upon between ourselves and 
the pene as to the fair rates. 


By Hon. Mr.. McMurray: 


Q. And were the raises upon the same principle?—A. I explained the other 
that the raise came ape after the result of our 1923 services were known, 


\ 


— Q. Did you en with the shippers about the 1 increases too?—A. We did 
1 ‘ae the shippers. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Ne... 

Q. But the shippers were not very long in consulting you?—A. No. 
great many of the shippers, particularly the Canadian shippers, complained - 
us, and we afterwards made adjustments down to try to meet these a : 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Does this show the adjustments down?—A. No, inforbicuens Si 
Henry, it does not, because it does not continue beyond the i increases of 1924, 
Q. Look at “Apples, boxes.” I thought it did, because you dropped fro 

45 cents to 30 cents?—A. I do not think that was one which was advanced. 
Q. And ‘Apples, boxes, refrigerator” from 65 cents to 50 cents. “Apple @ 
waste” goes up. However, this does not include the reductions you subsequently — 
made?—A. There are some reductions subsequent to this account, between the 
increase of March 1924 and the present date. \ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . ae 
Q. On any of these commodities?—A. Yes, on some of these commodities. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Have you any of them in your mind, which you could mention to us 
now’—A. Mr. Symington asked, “ on any of these commodities?”; I may bel 
mistaken about that, Mr. Symington. The complaints we received from the — 
shippers subsequent to the increase of March 1 did not particularly deal with 
these commodities. 


By aa a K. et 


the Gonierenes certian representations eae —A. This lish covers them. 
Q. If I remember there were, ‘“‘ Box ‘shooks whatever they are—and a 
few other commodities, and I do not think they are in here (indicating Exhibit — 
53). : 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. This does not, in any event, purport to be, an "exhaustive list?—A. No, 

it does not. It entailed considerable labour in going through all our tariffs over 
a number of years, but we did the best we could in the given time, and we think 
we have given fairly representative commodities which move in volume. 
Q. I noticed this morning, in looking at this sheet (Exhibit 53) and check- 

ing it up with’various articles which appear in the document which has been 
referred to as “ The Liner’s Reply,” that they do not always tally exactly. —_ 
A. That‘is so. When this statement was prepared they took what they aie 
was a fair rate for the year in which the rate change was made. ¥ 
Q. Who did?—A. My staff, who prepared this. I had nothing to do with 

the preparation of the Preston Reply. ia 
Q. So this is quite independent of that?—A. It was prepared by my own ‘ 
staff, quite independent of that. 
Q. I find minor discrepancies occasionally. How would they be weduinta is 
for?—A. I have had those checked over, and these represent in a fair way the ~ 
rates in effect during the year mentioned. There were times when there were 
changes in the rates, but we showed one rate only. 
Q. So you might get in the same year a difference in figures, dependin i 
upon the month in which it was taken?—A. That is true. . ce 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Do I understand this (Exhibit 53) is right, and the other is wrongs 
A. In one case they may have taken January, and the rate may have changed 
in March, and in that case we took March as more typical, because it embrace 


a sreater number of months in the year. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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See it Aas not esi mean that either of them are wrong?—A. 
it does not; nor was the purpose of the statement to show that our rates 
ere thus-and-so, but it was to show the actual rates, and how the tendency 
was downward. ; ' 


— By the Chairman: 
Q. ‘Tf there is a discrepancy between one and the other, are we to regard 
ixhibit 53 as the more accurate? * 
| Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: No, I do not think so. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Marlow says it is more typical. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Both would be rates prevailing during the year. 


_ Sir Henry Drayton: This (Exhibit 53) would show the majority of the 
~ movements, while the other might not. 


By the Chairt man: 


_' Q. In other words, it would be wiser for us to base our opinion, whatever 
at may be, on this Exhibit, No. 53, which has just been produced, rather than 
on the printed Reply of the Steamship Lines?—A. I would say so. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. OC: 


~Q. But the items do not always correspond? You will find those iene 
Exhibit 53) which are not in the Liners’ Reply, and others in the Liners’ Reply 
hich are not here. You had not it before you even when you prepared this 
( Exhibit 53) ?—A. No, we had not. 
peo) This! was:.\a quite independent compilation?—A. Yes, a compilation 
from the search through our tariffs for the period mentioned. 
_ Mr. Symrncron, K.Cy: I prefer yours, Mr. Marlow. 


By Mr. Rinfret: if 


___Q. May I ask, in a general way, how it is that in the face of this list, in 
aan operations the shipping companies agreed between themselves to decrease 
the rates to such an extent?—A. As I said before, we—that is, the freight 
Managers (and I think that has been brought out, Mr. Rinfret)—are not 
always working on the idea at the moment as to whether the companies are 
making money or not. That is how the general increase came about in March, 
924. -We found as a result of the operations for the year 1923 that we had 
rst money, and with the anticipated increase in expenses at the time, we 
decided to increase the rates on the Ist of March, 1924. 

ose), Am I to infer, then, that from 1919 to 1923 the decrease was agreed 
pon, as the companies were making money?—A. No, it was thought that we 


ere making our freight rates more according to freight conditions and what 
‘ould move the traffic. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I think you explained to us on a previous occasion, Mr. Marlow, that 

were expecting the general running expenses to go down, and-were reducing 

our ‘Sa -accordingly?—A. We decidedly were; that was all gone over the 

er day. 

Q. And that at the end of 1922 an upward rise took place?—A. That is so. 

-Q. And in 1923 you found—.—A. That the general results were very bad. 

_ Q. And you consequently brought into force an upward rise?—A. That 
ame effective in March 1924. 


Q Following that on, you have told us that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
SSC tation—. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] - 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. In 1923, did you get pretty full cargoes going ustward 2 No, my 
recollection of 1923 is that cargoes were not always full, eastbound. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What average would you make?—A. I could not say that offhand with- 

out figuring it out, but it would be an easy matter for me to get it for you, if 
it were vital. 
Q. It seems to me—you say you were losing money that year—that it would 

be interesting to know just how full your ships were.—A. I will be pleased to — 
. supply the committee with that information, with respect to Canadian Pacific — 
Steamships. 


The CuHarrMaANn: I think you might do that, Mr. Marlow. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the year 1919; were your ships losing money in 1919, Mr. Mele y 
ua My recollection is that we made a little money in 1919. i 

Q. What about 1920?—A. I would like to have the information at my ‘ 
fingers’ ends to answer you, but really I have not go it. q 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will examine on that. we 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You do not need to; if any-one wants it we can ; 
furnish it. Mr. Marlow is not the accountant. 7 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I say I am going to,examine him on it. a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is outside Mr. Marlow’s department. He 


A 


has made that clear a dozen times over. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He has been telling us about losing money. 


The CHatrrman: Mr. Montgomery, do you think we have listened with such ms 
-pleasure and profit to Mr. Marlow for two or three days without having a pretty — 

good idea that there is not much goes on in the Canadian ae Steamship pei 
vices that he is not familiar with? ot 


By Mr. Rinfret: i . ¥ 

Q. May I ask Mr. Marlow what he means by, “ a little money in 1919”? He © 
said that the company made a little money in 1919.—A. I understand, taking it 
as a whole—. 
" Mr. Fuintorr: Mr. Chairman, I think you are not getting any where with, ee 
this information. If you want it we will supply the witness who can give you 
exact information with regard to this. It seems to me, with all due respect to 
the committee—I do not like to see Mr. Marlow drawn into an examination.on 
a matter he has nothing whatever to do with, except as a matter of general 
knowledge, such as I would have myself, or any other officer of the company. 
If you want the information we will give it to you. 


The Cuamman: I think the question is quite fair, and I will Bs, sa : 
Marlow to answer it. 


Mr. Rinrret: I would maintain my question; it is up to the witness to reply 
whether he knows or not. 


The CHatirmAn: You heard the question, Mr. Marlow. 


The Witness: I do not know offhand what the results of 1919 were, but s 
believe we made a profit in 1919 on the whole. 


-~Hon. Mr, Stevens: Of course, Mr. Chairman, I submit that that evidence. 

by Mr. Marlow is useless, because what we want is the fact and if we can pi A 
the fact from another witness, let us call him. It is obvious that Mr. Marlow 

cannot know the accountant’s report. ane 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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... The CHAIRMAN: I think the sense of the Committee is that the witness 
: answered the question that Mr. Rinfret put to him, and that we shall not 
proceed further along this line just at present, in view of the fact that counsel 

- for the Committee tells us that he is prepared to go into those questions, so 
we will proceed on another branch of this interesting inquiry. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC. 


-__-Q. I am going to conclude my examination by merely asking the witness 
f : to complete the information down to date. He has brought us to the reduction 
made in March, 1924, and he was about to tell us of the representations made 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and what has been the course 
of rates from then down to this date——A. Since that*time we have reduced 
the rates on a number of commodities, on representations from Canadian 
shippers. _ ay 
 *  Q. I understand that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association sent out a 
 pulletin, did they not?—A. They did, to their various members. 
he, Q. What I want to get at is, did you give consideration to any representa- 
_ tions that were received from shippers in regard to rates at that time?—A. We 
_ gave every consideration to them, and investigated each one—that is, Canadian 
- Pacific Steamships did. 
: Q. Each individual case was investigated on its merits?—A. Each individ- 
ual case was investigated, and|in many cases where we thought there was a 
hardship and that the rates should be reduced, we reduced the rates. 
~~ Q. So you will find a reduction—A. In some cases I may say for the 
- information of the Committee that on communicating with the shippers on these 
specific complaints invited by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, we 
found that the shippers were not shipping to the United Kingdom at all; that 
_ they had no exports; that some of them were shipping to South America or 
uth Africa, but had complained on general principles against the rate to 
e United Kingdom. | 
_ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: That is all, thank you. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Just a few questions, Mr. Marlow. You gave some evidence about the 
sses of the Canadian Pacific Steamships Company. Can you tell us whether 
e Canadian Pacific Steamships Company ever made money?—A. I am not 
a position to answer that, Mr. Symington, and I would much. prefer that 
you get the information from one of our witnesses, our accountant, our comp- 
troller, of the steamships, who is here. 
_ Q. Then I understand you to say to the Committee that you cannot state 
hether they, at any time or in any year, made any money ?—A. I can only 
nswer that question from the standpoint of general knowledge, not specifically. 
_ Q. What would you say, from general knowledge?—A. I would say that 
_ sometimes we have made money. 
 Q. Would you say you made money in 1923?—A. I could not say that. 
_ _Q. Could you say there was ever a year when you made more money than 
1923?—A. I could not answer that. 

_ Q. Could you say there was ever a year, except one, in which you made 
more money than you made in 1924?—A. I could not answer that. 
— Q. Although you fix these freight tariffs, and consider the position of your 
company; you could not say that?—A. I could not say that, but in fairness 
myself, and in fairness to our company, I would like to explain to the 
mimittee that we are a very large company, with enormous ramifications, 
th an enormous staff, and necessarily we have to divide the work into depart- ° 
nts. It is as much as I can do to attend to securing freight and endeavouring 
ae (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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to make Ps eit rates\from general knowledge, and we require to. haves com} 
trollers and secouribante and passenger department men to handle the vari 
departments. 

Q. I would not have asked you the question, Mr. Marlow, except tha 
re-examination you told my learned friend about your company losing mone 
I would certainly have left it but for that reason. meh 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Was it your advice that you had lost money on the years winch ut 
referred to?—A. Which years are those? 

Q. I think you told us 1923—A. I understand that our general vei for 
1923 were unsatisfactory. 


By Mr. Suinangnan Koo 


Q. Then let us take 1924 for a moment. My learned, friend mentioned 
a figure of $3,600,000, ane you said jt was ocean and coastal?—A. Yes, Jnter- 
coastal. 


Mr. Montcomery, a I had the witness ay into the record ie oe 
ment in the report. if 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Do you know whether the Atlantic services made more or less than | f 
$3,630,000?—A. I know in a general way that the Atlantic services have not — 
made ‘profits of three million dollars odd. That is what I am informed by q 
my management. a 

Q. In any event, I take it the figures that you are supposed to an ‘the 
auditor will govern that?—A. That i is so. : 

Q. Now, you spoke rather differently, I hannht in your direct ornnues 
tion with respect to the effect of putting on a competitive line, that the other — 
boats would withdraw from the service?—A. In what respect, Mr. Symington: 
did you think I spoke differently? 

Q. I understood you, in your examination in chief, to say you shout 
the other lines would meet the competition—A. I do, for a time. 

Q. How long will that go on?—A. As I said, I think it would go on until 
‘they felt they could not stand the losses any longer, and then that they would 
withdraw their ships. i: 

Q. You quoted to us, for instance, I think it was Sir Frederick Lewis, in 
his statement to the Furness-Withy people, about the Continental situation. 
Have the British ships withdrawn from that German trade, in view of that 
situation?—A. Yes. I understand the Royal Mail, for instance, who “had 
quite a service, withdrew their ships. I do not know that they have with- 
drawn them all, but they have withdrawn some, and I understand that two of 
the other British lines have decided on amalgamation, in self-defence. a 

Q. Was that between there and Canada toh No; in the North Atlantic 
trade, though. ~ 

Q. You mean American ports?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. The Furness-Withy people do not. seem to have withdrawn, appar- 
ently?—A. The Furness-Withy people are not in the North Atlantic Coin 
ental trade. That is to Canada. : 

Q. To the States, I mean. Is that it?--A. I do not think they are opens 
ing to the States in the North Atlantic Continental trade to- day. 

Q. I notice in your reading you adopt as your own Sir Frederick Lewid 
opinion, that in that statement he spoke about the competition of the rate war 
and the killing of the rates. I understand that has been going on ever simce 
the war was over?——A. Yes, more or less, but the rates immediately alter 


the war were rather high. 
[Mr. W, T. Marlow.] 
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_ You Pied to my learned friend that the tendency of rates had been 
downward since the war. That was true, of course, up to March, 1924. Since 
March, 1924, there has been no downward tendency?—A. Yes, I have stated 
certain cases in the Canadian trade. 
~ Q. Generally ?—A. Not generally. 
veg Q. The last general thing prior to that was the 25 per cent increase?— 

Yes. , 

e Q. In figuring on that computation you gave us a nine and one-half and 
a ten cent rate per cubic foot. You said “ bare operating basis without depre- 
ciation.” I would like you to tell us, if you can, just what the bare operating 
basis is?—A. The bare operating basis is the cost of loading the ship, port 
charges, the running of the ship, the discharging expenses and port charges at 
the other end. 

~~ Q. That does not include brokerage or commissions, management. charges 
or anything of that kind?—A. No, sir. 

,Q. Just the bare running of the ship?—A. Just the bare running of the 


Q So that you have in your company the figures which show the bare 

erating expenses?—A. We have. As a matter of fact I got these figures 

rom our comptroller. 

Q. The reason I am asking that is that my auditor tells me he has 

nothing that shows the bare operating basis, and therefore it is exactly what 

we want to get if we can, so that if the auditor has these figures we can 

examine him on that?—A. I would prefer you to examine him on that, and 
am quite frank in telling you I submitted the figures as given to me by him, 

ch I have every reason to believe are correct. 

_ Q. That is what we want to get, the bare operating basis. Is it or is it 

t so that the Canadian Pacific Railway manage this business and pass it 

to, the Steamship Company, so you debit it with so much? Is that the way 

is run?—A. I understand the Canadian Pacific Railway are traffic agents 

r the Canadian Steamships Limited, and a working charge is made for these 

xpenses. 

Q. And that charge can be shown, I suppose?—A. I presume so. 

_ Q. You have, as a matter of fact, in anticipating your service for this year 

still put on a larger service than last year, I think I saw in the press.—A. I 
lo not recall that. As a matter of fact, since 1 commenced preparing this case 

‘schedules have been under. preparation and I am not familiar with what 

y are going to be. 

Q. I saw in the Montreal Gazette there were ia be so many more trips 

year—A. I could not answer that offhand. 

The Cuatrman: ,Has anybody any other questions to ask Mr. Marlow? 

Do counsel think they will need Mr. Marlow again? 

‘Mr. SymincTon, K C.: Not that I know of. I suppose he is always avail- 


he Cuaman: IT will Heese Mr. Marlow with the thanks of the Com- 
mittee for the interesting information with which he has supplied us. . 


Mr. Furytorr: On suspended sentence, I suppose. 


he CHairMAN: I am sure Mr. Marlow realizes his discharge was couched 
a very different spirit. 


we fitness discharged. Discussion followed as to the calling of Mr. Dokerty 
ie C.G.M.M. as a witness. 


[Mr. W. T. Mano 
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The CHatrMan: I will ask Mr Gordon to get hold of Mr. Doherty 
request Mr. Doherty to bring with him the figures that were produced | 
year before the Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipp 
at their meeting held on Wednesday, June 18th, 1924. , 

Sir Henry Drayton: And supporting figures. 

The CuatrMaNn: Yes, anything that is at page 4. 

Mr. MontTGoMEry, KC: There is also the question, that he would b 
prepared with any estimates for 1925 and that question as to whether we will 
go into it or not or what they are is a matter to be decided tomorrow. : 

The CHAIRMAN: If this has been prepared for the Minister’s confidential : 
information— i 

Mr. Montcomery. K.C.: We can discuss that tomorrow, but only that) 
he should be prepared with any estimates he has. . 

The CHairmMan: If we feel we should go into that we will go into the. 
other question and I will not ask him to produce that information for tomorrow. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is only to have it available, if it were informa-— 
tion that he should have no objection to give us. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I rather thought Colonel Gear would put in. some 
estimates. , 

Mr.:‘Monrtcomery, K.C.: Col. Gear was asked to produce certain informa- 
tion. I suppose he has it now. , 


j Col. Wititam I. Gnar, Recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KGi2 


Q. Col. Gear, I think you were asked during your cross-examination to 
produce particulars in regard to certain matters which came up for discussion 
Have you been able to get the desired information?—A. I have been able to 
get some of it. \s 

Q. I have a note here that you were asked to produce for instance a Bin: 
of tramps and their owners; have you that? / 

The CHAIRMAN: Tramps that visited the port of Montreal last year? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: y 


Q. Will you explain, that Col. Gear?—A. I have a list of tramps hich 
visited the port of Montreal in 1921, 1922, are and 1924, with their owners, 
tonnage and nationality. 7 

The Cuairman: The* gross and net Ceci is also found. We will pro 
duce these as Exhibit No., 54, all as one Exhibit. 

Exursits Nos. 54A, 54B, 54C, 54D: Statements showing tramp steamers, ‘ 

port of Montreal, years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You were asked also to furnish particulars in regard to grain rates from : 
1913 to 1924. Have you that information?—A. I have a statement showing the — 
retes of freight oa grain per quarter carried by the regular Liners from Canada ~ 
to the United Kingdom and the Continent from 1913 to 1924, showing th 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you wish these figures filed as an Exhibit, to 
avoid reading them? 


_ The Cuatrman: I think so. It is tbe each year, the lowest and highest 
quotations in the year, not monthly, just yearly, per quarter. is 


The Witness: Per quarter. r 


The CuHatrman: Do we want this statement printed, gentlemen? 
[Col. William I. Gear.] ; 
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LENRY 
shorter to. print it than it is to examine upon it. 
ave CHAIRMAN? As we are printing the others, I think it would be well to 


Exuisit No. 55 


r Aiaietan showing rates of freight on grain per quarter carried by regular. 
aa Canada to the United Hineton and Continent, years 1913 to 1924:— 


Lowest Highest 
1913. Re ee be coi ec. 6 ad 1/9 3/9 
AU eR er ra Ne oe uae: 1/3 5/3 
ue 4915. eM ie om cp Mam ME ae Mey 5/3 13/9 
PE el Wi iitea wal baci ays 5 3/6 18/— 
PN i ae GLP ha ‘ie cl ee Gan 25 /- 46/- 
eee wets ede ti ak ae ea. ae 50/- 57/6 
TC TERE ial ele \ee ee 8/9 10/6 
PI ee oro ohm er kN er 8/9 10/6 
TR Nee eek hw te 5/- ri 

ee al a 1/- 3/104 
a Pies a tye) Ol GY! we) ds 1/6 4/- 
Former rey ta op St A Ie ra as aN i 1/74 _ 4/74 


Note:— 
: (*)—Official fixed rates. 
(s)—The 8/9 rate quoted in 1919 and 1920 was ict fixed by the Shipping Con- 
4 troller on vessels “ directed” to the Wheat Commission. 


By Mr. Montgomery, GC) cs 


Q. Have you a corresponding statement of the tramps, grain carried and 
e rates in the same period, by the tramps?—A. Yes. I produce the state- 
ment asked for of the highest and the lowest freight rates from Canada, 1913 
to 1924, per quarter, compiled from Angiers’ Report. 

tees ‘So that that is simply a compilation from Angiers’ Report?—A. Bimply 
compilation from that report. 

: R), What 1 is that report?—A. It is a world-wide report gotten out by that 


“By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Does it contain the same information?—A. No. This is the tramps. 


is By the Chairman: 
—Q. Tt is per quarter too?—A. Yes, sir. 


Exutisit No. 56 


y Be est of ieee and lowest grain freight rates pie Canada, 1913 
1924, per quarter. 

- (Compiled from “Angiers” Report of Fifty years Charter Rates.) 

Year : Highest Lowest 


i PA eee |g 3/105 1/9 
er da wat ee gh we, vt 55S". 2/6 
IO a 12/3 6/3 
oy os 18/0 7/0 
MN Me my kai 46/0 25/0 
ee a 57/6 50/0 
De 20/0 8/9(*) 


SN Os ee, 18/0 7/14 
Reet er eee is, aur ere ibis de Ns, bg dle Dog 7/3 4/0 
erm eC) SE ieee eg 4/104 2/45 
ME ee eles ee ee Oo 4/3 2/14 
924i. Ren 4/9 2/2 
(Rate fer Sa en a Dimidiad’ x os fie Shipping Controller to be fixed to 
as she Wheat (or Sugar) Commission or Timber Controller. 

Years 1917 and 1918—Official fixed rate under Government control. 
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The CuairMAN: This will be printed too. 


By Mr. Montgomery: z 
Q. You were asked to produce particulars in regard to the comparative 
costs of handling flour and grain. Have you been able to get any informati 
on that, Col. Gear?—A. I have particulars taken from averages of cost over 
the year 1924. 
Q. What, does it show?—A. It shows the handling costs of flour. 
Q. At both ports?—A. At both ports, London being the discharging noe 
Q. So that you have detailed in this statement the expenses at the loading 
port, in the case of flour?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the expenses at the discharging point?—A. Yes. oe 
_ Q: And in a similarsway you have the expenses at both ports for eran ; 
A, Yes. 7 
Q. With what result?—A, With the result that it shows the high cost of 
handling flour over grain. . 
Q. Perhaps you can give us the figures, the details, and then you can offer — 
it as an Exhibit?—A. Itemized, do you mean? 
Q. No, just give the totals?—A. Handling flour at the port of Montreal, 
$1.31 .8. > a 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Per what?—-A. Per ton. ha 
The CuarrMAN: Perhaps we had better have the various items that enter if 
into that $1.31.8 per ton. 
Mr. Monteomery: It is a rather long statement, Mr. Chairman. a 
The CuHatrMan: There is a tremendous amount of interest among millers — 
and others upon this point, and I think we might very profitably spend a little 
time on it. 
Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: This has ken before the millers largely, and® the ie 
millers dispute it. Suppose he files it, and I can get some miller to look it over. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If the ‘matter is of such general interest, let him 
read it out right now, and get them interested in it in that way. 


‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this the loading in Montteal, Col. Gear?—A. The items, the loading 
in Montreal. For handling, 79 cents a ton. 
Q. When you say handling, what does that mean?—A, Stevedoring. — 
’ Checkers, shedmen, watchmen, 15 cents a ton; cooperage 1 cent per ton. i 

Q. One cent a ton for cooperage?—A. Yes, Shed rental 10 cents a ton; 
tarpaulins and straw, 2 cents a ton. The explanation of that charge is that we 
require to spread straw on the floor of the shed to protect the flour from the dirt 
and dampness that rises from the concrete. The tarpaulins are used to cover ~ 
the bags, in case they are any length of time in the shed, so as to protect the ~ 
bags from dust. The cost of this work we estimate at 2 cents a ton. Cost of — 
plant, 34 cents. a 

Q. Just what plant is that?—A. The stevedoring plant, 34 cents a ton. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is that a special plant, or just idee For the benefit of the (Gene 
mittee, these figures are taken from our own dock, and the stevedoring work 1 is 
done by the company. That is the cost of the upkeep of their plant. ay 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Depreciation, wear and tear, and so on?—A. Depreciation, wear and 
tear. Dunnage in the ship— 
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. Just what is dunnage?—A. It is covering the grain. _ 

~ Q. But isn’t this flour?—A. We put dunnage in between the flour and the 

‘grain. Dunnage is covering the grain with deals or boards, and then covering 

- them again with cloths, on which we put the flour, at a cost of 19 cents per ton. 
- Q.: You charge that against the flour rather than as against the grain?— 

A. Yes, because if we filled up with grain we would not have that expense. 

Overhead, and various little items we cannot very well spread out, 2-3/10 

7 cents, making a total of $1.31,.8. 

--—-—- @. What does your overhead include?—A. Superintendents, head checkers 


. and others that have to superintend the handling of the cargo. . 
-——-Q. Any office expense at all?—A. Very little office expense. 
-Q. In estimating your overhead, do you assign anything to your office 
- expenses?—A. On the dock, yes. 
Q. On plant; that is the stevedoring plant—A. The discharging at the port 
of discharge is about 3/6 per ton; or 84 cents, making a total of $2.15-8/10. 


4 


~ Q. Will you give us the details for the unloading?—A. I have not got that 
made up. , 
Q. That is in London?—A. That is as we are given it from London. | 
pe _ Q. 3/6 discharging from London, is it more or less from Liverpool?—A. I 
do not know, sir. 
_.. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Both flour and grain are at London, the same 
Poe port? ; 


__ The Wirness: In loading grain; expenses at the loading port, Montreal. 
_ Stevedores 13.4 cents per ton. Thirteen and four-tenth cents. Elevating four 
tenths of a cent per bushel, or seventeen and three tenth cents per ton. 

. Liming, and carpenters, preparing for the reception of the grain on the 
teamers, six and seven tenths cents per ton. Cost of plant three and a half 
cents. And overhead one and two tenths cents. Making a total in Montreal 
of 42.1 cents. 

i : 

By Sw Henry Drayton: 

 Q. As against $2.15?—A. No, as against $1,318, at the discharging port, 

London. It cost us about nine pence a ton or eighteen cents. Delivered into 

barges alongside. . | : : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Eighteen cents at London as against 84, in the 
ost of flour. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, 10a Ui 
Q. Are both delivered into barges?—A. That depends on circumstances. 


"he total for grain is 60.1 cents per ton. This makes flour cost about 7 cents 
er iy Ibs. more than grain for actual handling expenses. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Now, Colonel, suppose you have a geod deal of grain and you have got 
‘Some general cargo also, do you have to use any dunnage in the ship over the 
grain before you put in the general cargo?—A. If we put the general cargo in 
the hold on top of grain, yes. But usually the general cargo is put in the 
een decks and the flour is used to put on top of the grain. 
Q. This is what I see here—you may have an adequate explanation—in 
egard to flour you charge a considerable amount for dunnage in the ship. In 
egard to the grain you do not charge any. Is that quite fair?—A. No, you 
re charged something for the grain. If you look at, the “Lining and Car- 
ters’ Work ” you have 6.7. 
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Q. Does “Ship Lining” refer to the same thing in regard to grain a: 
“Dunnage” refers t0 flour?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Sometimes you have ‘to use dunnage in regard to grain when you are not 
carrying flour, don’t you?—A. No, because we would fill up with grain. 

Q. I may be quite wrong but I thought that quite often you would have a 
certain amount of grain in your ship and then you have to cover it with boards 
and then you would put other cargo on top. Does not that make a fair charge 
against the grain?—A. In loading a steamer, the superintendent on the dock 
is given a cargo list setting forth the cargo that he is probably going to get. 
If he has a hold and he decides to put a certain amount of grain in it, and he is 
going to take care of his flour, he will invariably unless something very 
exceptional takes place, put that flour on top of the grain. And only one hold 
-has been taken as an example. / 


By Mr. Symington: i, 

Q. Does nothing else go on grain then, but flour?—A. In loading a ship, 

the superintendent divides his cargo up, so that if possible he puts his flour 4 

on top of the grain. : 

Q. A desirable cargo, because it is good to put on top of sedate ate It is 
good, and the best thing he can put on top. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That is really in the convenience of the ship?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. It is more convenient to have that there than any other kind of cargo. 


By Mr. Black: 

Q. It is not only more convenient, but is it not safer in that it prevents 
the shifting of the cargo?—A. That is correct. = 

Q. No cargo will secure grain and make it so safe as flour. You can put 
package stuff there which is ‘liable to break, and the moment those packages 
break, in bad weather, the grain gets loose, and the moment a few bushels 
of grain get loose, the ‘whole hold is adrift, is that not the case, Colonel?—A. 
That is very largely SDs .aut 


ER a ee A ee nee ee ae +=: 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What dunnage have you employ ed for the purpose of your atin abseil i 
—A. Between four and five hundred tons of flour. aa 
Q. And how do you arrive at your overhead in connection with that five — 
hundred tons of flour? Is this based on a trip or is this a year’s business?— _ 
A. I have taken the handling on our docks for an entire season. And we have 
proportioned out the cost per ton that it has cost us on the dock to handle the 
cargo. 
aa In other words, you start with your total and then .you allocate back? — 
—A. Yes sir. \ 
Q. And while I am not suggesting that you are not trying to do the best 
you can, it is an arbitrary allocation—A. No sir, if I had taken an arbitrary 
allocation, I could have made the handling charges considerably over 79 cents. 
Q. That would have been a stretch, wouldn’t it?—A. No, it would not be — 
a stretch. I could give you steamers’ that would show that. This is an entire 
average over the seven months. “a 
Q. How did you arrive at that as an example, over the package freight? 
—A. We took the entire amount of package freight. As regards the shed rental, 
for instance, the entire amount of inward cargo as against the package freight 
outwards. ‘ae 
Q. How did you distinguish and arrive at the proportion of cost of the | 
flour as against the other package freight?—A. In handling our ships we have 
timekeepers and they allocate to each class of cargo the cost of handling it. 
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o that is actually done currently as the business is going on?—A. 


Meso: 
= €2 @ Now am I right in understanding you to say that the whole tonnage 
for the season is 500 tons?—A. No sir. That was an arbitrary quantity that 
we took, simply to fill up one hold after giving the hold a portion of grain, 
as we thought that a fair thing to do. 
a. Q. Then we have a mixture of actual facts and calculations—A. Up to a 
> certain point you must have calculation, because on some boats we had a 
~ thousand tons or 1,200 tons of flour, and on another boat we would have 
perhaps only 100 or 200 or 300 tons. - 
Q. Let us see if we can get it plain then. It cannot be for the season, 
because you have got this confined: to the one hold. Have you got any accurate 
figures showing the actual transaction, the actual cost on any one loading?— 
| A. I can get that for you. 
Q. How much is it based on the actual cost of loading and how much on 
the general season’s average, because I have not been able to ascertain that 
at all—aA. The entire amount with the exception of that tonnage, is on the 
season’s average. 
a -Q. And how do you get at the dunnage?—A. The dunnage is taken from 
- the average cost of a steamer carrying four to five hundred tons of flour, the 
a balance in that hold being grain. 
- Q. Confined to one hold?—A. One hold. 
Q. Now tell me one thing that I do not understand here at all: the other 
evidence has gone to show that the cost of port charges is much higher in 
- England than here. At least I would so understand that, that they are pretty 
heavy. You show the port charges in England to be a mere fraction, of the 
_ port charges here. About half, isn’t it, or is it as much as half? 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 84 to 1381. 


“ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


- Q. Less than half in connection with grain. I thought our grain facilities 
were supposed to be good. How do you arrive at that?—A. These arbitrary 
rates were given to me from England, and*how they arrive at them I do not 
know, but I think they are very moderate in both cases. 

Q. I would have thought your grain was particularly out of line?—A. 
Very moderate. 
_ Q. We are supposed to have good grain facilities at Montreal; supposed to 
have about the best, and yet.they are very much better in England apparently. 


__ Mr. Symineron, K‘C.: I think probably, Sir Henry, we have only got 
it into a barge. Then there are a lot of barge and dock charges. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, that is what I thought it was. Because in 
connection with the grain, the witness did say it was merely a barge trans- 
action, but there again that is covering all the cost of taking it out of your 
spout. | 
The Witness: Practically this is the spouting. 


- Sir Henry Drayton: ‘Then you would have to increase, in order to get it 
fairly—increase the grain charges by your dock dues and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Lightering. 


_ The Witness: In London they have got a lot of customs, as well as 
charges; and barge owners have certain rights which seem to enable them to 
go amongst the docks and I believe they do not pay any dock dues. So 
probably the price that has been given us is a sample of handling of this 
grain. © : 
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By Sw Henry Drayton: 


Q. Do the barge people do all this for nonin at That aut be 
recelver, sir. : 
Q. That is added to the receiver?—A. Oh yes, he pays that; not the shi 
Q. In connection with flour, your flour charges; does that cover the dock 
dues in England?—A. No, that is given to me as the stevedore charges of 
handling flour. 
Q. That would be the stevedoring into the shed?—A. Not necessarily, 
They are also taken into barges. 
Q. Do you know how that is?—A. I do not, sir. 
Q. Do you know what the cost of handling flour with proper méchanioal 4 
devices is? For example the cost at Antwerp, where I understand they still 
handle it?—A. I do not, sir. We have no steamers running to Antwerp. 
Q. And of course you have no mechanical devices in Montreal except the 
hoist?—A. We have not. 
: Q. Have you ever recommended them?—A. No, I never could recom- 
mend it, because from, information that I have been able to gather, the 
mechanical device would only be a labour saving device provided you were 
filling a steamer. But where we have, as I said a few minutes ago, one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty tons, or perhaps 1,200, and we are spreading that all 
over the ship, the movement of that mechanical device about to take care | 
of the flour would probably cost a great deal more. 
Q. You might suggest the same thing about grain; that it only pays : 
to use it for grain when you are getting a load?—A. No, eLearn grain is 4 
delivered to us from a spout. "a 


A 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Colonel, would you have to use dunnage in a ship which was carryin 
flour, unless you had grain?—A. I think we would. I think that our super 
intendent would simply use the cloths to protect the flour from the linin 
of the ship. ‘ 

Q. Therefore, the necessity for dunnage is due to the presence of grain 
in your ship, and not to the presence of flour?—-A. That is t®ue, I suppose, 
but in the Montreal +rade we cannot get away from grain, and we will have 
grain I suppose for many years to come; and grain, as you have ae 
been informed, is the major part of our cargo. i 

yok am not critical, sir, of your handling as much grain as you want to 
I am open to further information, but what I am critical of is the account 
ancy which charges the dunnage against the flour when fe dunnage is made 
necessary by the presence of the grain. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Would you charge it all against the grain, Mr 
’ Chairman? 

The CHairMAN: It would seem to me that aha would be the fair thing 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I cannot see that. nig 

The CHarRMAN: If you have no grain in your ship you will oe requir 
any dunnage. Why therefore charge the cost of dunnage against the cargo t 
goes above the grain, instead of charging it to the grain. 


Mr. Sy MincTON, K.C.: It is to protect the grain and not the flour really 4 6 


The CHairMan: As I understand, the dunnage is to prevent the grai 
from shifting in the hold; am I not right? 


Mr. Buack: With general cargo a great deal of dunnage is required, ant 
the general cargo fills the space the grain occupies. There would be quite a 
heavy charge for dunnage. It is necessary in stowing the ship. 
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By the Chairman: fe 
hen would not dunnage be a fair charge to apportion against all the’ 
the ship? 


By the Chairman: 

— Q. I would like further light as to what justification there is in a mixed 
cargo, in which both grain and flour are present, for charging all of the dunnage 
_ against the flour and none against the grain?—A. I explained a few moments ago, 
sir, that if we filled up the hold with grain, we would have no dunnage. 

I grant you that, but you have not, in this suppositious case, and as a 
r of fact, tonnage which will allow’ you to fill up entirely with grain?—A. 
etimes we do fill the hold with grain. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, why not put the question to the witness 
is way: Supposing you had no grain for the hold and put the flour in it, 
wo id you require dunnage? 
The Wirness: You would require a certain amount of dunnage to protect 
the flour in the bottom of the hold; we would likely use cloths. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


‘Q° Is the dunnage used for the purpose of protecting the flour?—A. If it 
were only flour, yes. 

Sir Henry Drayron: What ever is there has to be protected. 

ne By Mr. Symington, KC:: s 

Q. Would you sooner have the hold filled with grain or filled with grain 
flour?—A. As a rule, I would sooner fill with grain. 

Q. You would sooner carry grain alone than grain and flour?—A. You 
uld make more money. A: ; 

~ Mr. SymiNeron, K.C.: Oh, you would, would you? 

r Henry Drayton: That depends on this computation very much. 

r, Symineton,,K.C.: I would think so. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 


_ Q. Colonel Gear, do you know of any mechanical appliances that are in 
port used for the loading and discharging of cargo? Is there any port 
with such appliances, other than the usual way of discharging by steve- 
ng and placing the flour in slings, and so on?—A. Not on the North Atlantic, 
ar as I know. ; ; 
. Nothing in New York?—A. Nothing in New York. 
. Anything in Antwerp? 
r. SyMineton, K.C.: They lighter it in New York. 
The Witness: Yes, but Mr. Black was asking if there was any mechanical 
ce, such as cranes. — 
ir Henry Drayton: My recolleoticn is that in Antwerp they had 
mical carriers which carried the sacks or bags of flour in a stream. You 
e the same thing in principle at the Liverpool docks. When you land 
u will see the baggage coming in on an endless belt, saving all the cost 
ople carrying it and collecting it in these slings. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is suggested, Sir Henry, that it is not prac-« 
cal ti do that in Montreal where you are stowing other package cargo. 
Henry Drayton: That depends on the grain they carry. 
A [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Mr. Buack (Halifax): Ido not want to take up the time of the Glens 
on this detail, but to my mind the baggage principle could not be applied econ- 
omically to a cargo of flour. They could not carry flour into the hold that way; — 
it would have to be transferred to slings, and lowered into the hold, and that 
might just as well be done on the dock as on the deck of the ship. Me 

Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection is they did the whole Eine but I 
may be wrong. They had the carrier going down into the hold, too. ‘ 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Have you finished with this statement, Colone 
Gear? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say it. works out at a ditercdcn of about seven cents per pound 
—A. Only the handling charges—make that clear. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What about the space occupied?—A. Flour occupies 25 per cont more | 

space than grain. xe 

Q. Have you a blue-print that would illustrate that?—A. I have, sir. 
The CHatrman: That will be filed as Exhibit No. 57. a 


Exuisir 57: Blue-print showing comparative space occupied as between 4 
flour and grain. (Not printed.) ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 
Q. Will you carry on, Colonel Gear?—A. What, is next, sir? 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. How does that affect the cost? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Will you carry that into figures? You have told us it occupies 25 an 
cent more space than grain, and have given us the cost of handling. To what — 
does that lead us?—A. Taking wheat at three shillings per quarter, exchange at — 
4.80, gives us 15 cents per hundred pounds; 25 per cent’ more room for flour — 
than grain adds 33 cents to the 15 cents, making 18? cents; adding the additional — 
cost of 6.95, gives us a flour rate of 25. 70 as Hoek | a 15 cent grain rate. 

Ay Now, you were also asked to get information with regard to the eam F 
in cattle rates over a certain period of years? 


The CuatrMaNn: I think we had better produce this whole statement in 
the Colonel’s, had we not? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We ought to have it checked up, ‘ieee he millers 
wil] never accept these rates. 


The CHarrMAN: We will produce this as Exhibit No. 58. - 
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: No. 1. 
EXHIBIT No. 58 
PARNINGS ON FLOUR’ AS COMPARED WITH GRAIN 
. ~~. ON LONDON CARGO 
May 4, 1925 
‘LONDON BOATS © 
¥ one . é 
eee j Grain 
At Discharging Expenses at Loading At Discharging 
Port , Port Port 
ide ly 7014 3/6 per ton=84c. | Stevedores............ _ +134 | 9d. per ton=18c. 
< at $4.80 ex. ‘Elevating 4/10ths of a . per ton. 
Hg cent per bushel....... +173 
Lining and carpenters.. _- 067 
Cost plant... 25.260: +035 
Overhead..... eee ae -012 
id 421 
BN ae Bt -18 
ee é Mntak yoy ay si. ee SOV 801 
me vied per ton 
} 
No. 2 
bi : " ,  FLour 
60 ene uM ne 8 i $ 4,480 00 
: Less cost of handling at $2,158 (per ton....... Se S aemege $ 2,158 00 
ae claims at 12c. per ton Per ware BON pen he Neti ea Me 7 120 00 2,278 00 
te ae - $ 2,202 00 \ 
ae, Gra AT 3/- PER Qr. 480 Lzs. J 
60, 000 ‘eu: Yt 6,000 ars. at 3/- “= £900 ab $4080 Hr a hse $ 4,320 00 
: Jee handling 6,000 qrs. at 480 Ibs. to ar:, 1,285. - tons ‘ 
eee 801¢ 2 Se EIR ORE aS Sg SE On CAA te ae ae a 772-29 
a - 3,547 71 
“cepa eer Oe es a ty Oe ie Peet $ 1,345 71 
GRAIN AT 2/— PER 480 Lzs. ' 
60,000 sat 16: =6,000 qrs. at 2/- = £600 at $4.80 ex.....7,......... $ 2,880 00 
Less cost handling 6,000 qrs. at 490 Ibs. to the “Or. S11 255 
tons at 601c. ase ton. By it Pern ay Gah Kee Cat ig IE _ 772 29° $ 2,107 71 
Salt cana I. 2202 00 
eee a tiem eo Pee) Oey $ 94 29 — 
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192, 
Loading Plour’. ¢ietineae oe vee $ 41-318". Loading Grainy). ya eee +421 
Discharging 3/6, London........... 84 Discharging London............ +18 
2-158 : -601 


MessicostsGrain es psy wel ee -601 
1-557 per ton—6-95c. per 100 lbs. to advantage of grain. 


% 


Wheat at 3/- per qr. at 4.80 ex.—72c. per 480 Ibs— 15c. per 100 lbs. 
As flour (60 ft.) takes 25% room than Grain (48 feet) add........ 3.75 per 100 lbs. 
18. 75p fhe 
Add additional)cost over grain......... vests Oso 
4 20500) 


® 


This will vary as grain advances or declines on account of the 25% stowage being effected 
by the basic rate. 
Special ‘handling in stowage, claifns, on flour heavy, none on grain. . 
Difference in stowage— j 
Flour stows in 60 ft. e f 
Grain stows in 48 ft. 
Time occupied in loading, Flour—16 men to gang, 16 tons per hour per hatch. 
Grain—by elevator 320 tons per hour-per hatch, 
but usually two hatches can be run at a time, 
sometimes only one. 


\ } 


\ 


By Mr. Me hnanoneeha Ree : 

Q. Now, the changes in cattle rates, Colonel Gear?—A. Shall I read these? 

Q. Yes: at 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: There is a lot of stuff in here (Exhibit 58) “Earn 
ings on flour,” etc. Is this going in too? je ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Symington asks whether the second page of this statement (Exhibit 
58) entitled ‘ Earnings on flour as compared with London cargo” goes in. It 
_ does, does it not—if any of it goes in?—A. Oh, yes, put it all in. Aeae) %): 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: It has not been Eiecuceeul Gr 


The WirTNEss: Nowy, cattle rates: I was asked to produce to the Com- 
mittee the cattle rates over the years Hey 1922° 1923, and 1924. I guess E had 
better read them to you. 


The CuHatrMaANn: Yes, read them. It will not take very ae Mee 


The Wirness: Yes, it would be better to read them; everybody all have — : 
them then: 


- 


{[Col. William I. Gear.] . "a 
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April 27th, 1925 


Manchester 
Liners 


Donaldson 
Line 


White 
Star, , 


meme e seis e st we tle asec wee sev ec stare scesesses 


22 50 to 25 00 


$40 00 
30 00 to $40 00 


30 00 
20 00 to 25 00 
20 00 


20 00 ! 
20 00, 22 50&25 
25 00 


‘ne $20.00 up to ithe present time. 
“Oo the Naas 
tions, Colonel. 


/ ~The Wirness: 
: spuuion as to what the rate was worth. 


4 By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


ht made them come down to $15. 


ins wer is accurate. 
_ By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


The CHAIRMAN: 


The Witness: Yes. 


ay Hon. Mr. Sinclair vee that perhaps you might explain the varia- 
Might I interject that question at this time, Mr. Momeoineny 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes, certainly. 


The variations depended on the demand, in each line’s 


@ Is that. what brought, for instance, the White Star rate down to $15, 
because that is what they thought it was worth?—A. I really do not know 


 Q. Then’ your answer was not quite accurate?—A. As far as I Epo my 


~ Q. At the lowest points, Colonel Gear, are we to understand that that is 
e time of year when the most cattle is moving, or is it the other way about? 


Did you hear the question, Colonel Gear? 
I simply want to see if I can answer it thoroughly. 


entirely depends upon the season, and the demand*for stock in England 


' Scotland, : 


[Col. William I. Gear] 


a 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: cae 

Q. Are there any months when it moves more heavily than others, gener: 
speaking, Colonel?—A. Take the present year; we have had a demand for 
nearly all the space we have got. Another year it will be just the reverse. It 
depends upon the markets. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The Colonel tells us the variations in price are according to the demand. 
He might explain that a little more. When the demand is keen, are we to 
understand that the price is more, or less?—A. When the demand is keen, we 
try to get a little more for the trade. wie 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. I understand that the current cattle rate is approximately $20, is it 

not, or is it $20?—A. It is $20. ak 

Q. What have you to say as to that, as a remunerative rate, as compared — 

with other average cargoes?—A. Cattle between decks does not pay as well as 
grain, or rather as well as flour. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. That is cattle between decks?—A. Yes sir. a 
Q. It does not pay as well as flour, but what about cattle carried on the 
top deck? | : 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You do not carry flour there, I suppose? 
The Wirness: What was your question, sir? 


Th 
ay 
Be 


S 


By the Chairman: 


Q. My question was, you gave us your view that cattle did not pay as — 
well between decks as flour did, and I asked you how cattle paid carried on the — 
top deck?—A. My opinion is that carrying cattle on the top deck does not ~ 
pay, that the deviation charges and extra port charges that we have to go 
through eat up the price that we get for the deck. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
Q. Now, I understand that in comparisons of this kind, a great deal woul 
depend upon the type of the ship, would it not?—A. Certainly it would. — 
» Q. The cubic space that is sacrificed for the flour, or for other cargo, — 
particularly where you are speaking of carriage between decks, that is true, — 
is it not?—A. It is true. 
Q. The question of height?—A. The height of the ’tween: decks. 
Q. The height of the ’tween decks, consequently the number of fe 
sacrificed would have, of course, a bearing on your comparison, would it not 
—A. It would. ; Be 
Q. So that between different lines and different boats, you would find 
somewhat different figures?—A. You would find a variation. 
The CHAIRMAN: But why does the Colonel talk about deviation? I 
trying to compare or get an idea as to the remunerativeness of carrying catt 
in a certain part of the ship. He answered that the deviation they have 
make eats up the profit. a 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think he is speaking of something else. He, 
as I understand it, was giving a comparison between decks, something upon 
which flour, for instance, could be carried. I am not a stevedore, or a shi 
man, and I do not understand about carrying on the top deck, consequent. 
for your comparison you have to get some things which are on a comm 
[Col. William I. Gear.] ; 
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he Ges isco is a different one, as to the cost of something else, 
question I am at present -taking is something which is comparable, 
ly the occupation of the same space by two cargoes for which it can be 


carriage somewhere else can be taken up independently. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: What the Chairman is getting at and what I would 
eto know is, there is a deviation charge when they are on deck and none 
when they are not on deck? | 


Mr. Durr: They carry them for less on Beek. 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The deviation and the port charges eat up the 
‘profits for the deck load. 

are DME, Montcomery, 1 Oe | think we should finish this question first. 


: The CHAIRMAN: I have no desire to break in on your examination, 
Proceed. » 


The Wrrness: I have used for a comparison a boat just fitted up at St. 
John. I have all the accounts and I thought I could not do better than get away 
as far as possible from estimates and I have the accounts with me. The 
estimate is made up on the basis of 351 cattle and the cost of carrying these 
351 cattle, fitting up for these 351 cattle is $8.28 per head. 


: By Sir Henry see yton: 
Q. That could be used again, could it not?—A. I was going to say that thee 


By Mr. Symingtcn, KC.: 
A The fittings, not the space; a depreciation on the structure?—A. Yes. 


- By Mr. Kennedy ( Glengarry): 


Q. Is that on deck or ’tween deck?—A. "Tween n deel: Allowing an extreme 
‘time for the stalls to last, ten years, which some of my confreres think is out of 
the way; they think it should be five years, but for fitting this boat up, hoping 
she will be permanently in the cattle trade, I have taken in the cost of loading 
feed, loading the cattle, cleaning the ship on the other side and all incidental 
enses in connection with the matter, which comes to $8.28. On this par- 
ular boat we carried 247 cattle in the *tween decks. Taking the cattle at 

$20 a head, less the expenses, the net earnings would be $2,894.84. Taking 
Bi our at 20 cents in that space we would make an earning of $3, 822.01; in favour 
0 flour $927.17. 


ay By Mr. Duff: 
stam Have you deducted handling charges out of the flour?—A. Yes, $2.15-8. 


By Mr. pong y jst BAG 


. So your net ine would be— nN We have not taken into account the 
s of deviation as our boats carrying cattle are sailing almost exclusively 
Avonmouth;-we have to land cattle at either Glasgow or Birkenhead, so 


ecount of possible demurrage because the boat is not ready to sail when 
rder the cattle. I would like to s4y for the benefit of the Committee that 
ave to order cattle for the steamer on an average of ten days ahead. We 
tits take all the chances of the boat getting in on time and sailing on time 
a we fail to sail her on the hour we have to pay demurrage on the cattle. 
is a | charge we are frequently faced with. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 


d, and as to how one compares with the other. That other question as to! 


includes simply a depreciation for the space, depreciation on the cost of fittings.’ 


ave to take care of a deviation, that deviation costs us £505. I have taken ~ 


i. 
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Q. To avoid that do you have to work overtime?—A. We do sometimes, as 
overtime at night; sometimes three or four nights to get the boat ready. : 

Q. Is that an extra expense?—A, That is an extra expense in handling hem 
cargo. 

Q. None A these items are taken into account at all in the figures you. 
have given us?—A. No, Answering the Chairman’s question now regarding 
' the deck, I did not in my estimate, based on facts, take the deviation into 
account but in carrying the deck load I iam putting | a deduction against that 
deck load there is no profit in the business. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Why do you put it against the deck-load and not the other?—A. I did 

not think you were going to bring the deck-load up and I was simply putting 
the actual absolute expense without referring to the deviation except to men- 
tion it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 2 

Q. Suppose we were to get an illustration in connection with deck loads it 
might help us. You are comparing it with another cargo ’tween decks. Now, 
you load deals on deck. What would be the comparison between cattle and 
_deals?’—A. I would require to take a few minutes to figure that up for you. I 

‘have not got it. { 
\ Q. That would be fairer, say, to take the deck load, than changing the 

deviation?—A. Yes. ee 


| 
By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Do you charge the same rate for cattle on deck as you do for under 
deck?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why is that?—A. We have only one rate for cattle whether on deck 
or under deck. 
Q. It is worth more to carry them under deck?—A. That shows our 
generosity to the trade. 
_ Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: Is that statement going in that you’are giving us? 
The CuHarrMan: I presume so. You had better produce them. 
The Wirness: Mr. Montgomery, have you got a copy of this? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, I have one. That was just handed to me. — 
Have you any objection to putting it in. s 
The Wirness: No, I will put it in if they wish it. I will put in this 
copy but I have these figures here. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is Exhibit No. 60. 


\ 
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= 4 “EXHIBIT No. 60 

} . May 4th, 1925 
space 351 cattle—10, 000 c. 1h BI Te i OP ES A se Ra i ta $ 1,000 00 
1imen, 1 foreman, 1 Vet., 1 add. men in crew—14 men 26 days at 75c.. 273 00 
a) occupied by men equal to about 6 cattle at COT ERE aes Ro APIA LR alt aa 120 00 
Stalls upkeep $1.00 per voyage..............4..00.e eee A ABCA rN SFE DS 351 00 

“© good for 10 ype SS SAT SS Para ae $ 3,510 00 

_-_-, Water service and other necessary fittings.............. 464 65 

TUT hte, Aa CRY SoS I as GE ne a 199 65 

PERO eats visi ets REALS Sahay rhe SESS Rtas Re Mle'le S02 9% od 211 59 

: j i $ 4,385 89 
Abe Behe cost about $280.00, 12, RaVeTeD SITS ete AWOlbs. Miriy ks. wai. ok « Soe e Os icta nde 10 00 
—- 10 years—%439 .00, depreciation per year say 8 voyages, per voyage............ 54 88 
_. Water'casks, 26 at BUAUO NG epremiMonemu 2a yy.< eee tse ce eles Lu uloid ces a day aint 13 00 
Stalls knocked down to stow cargo, reerected 2/3 Tween decks................ 112 00 
i . Laoding cattle feed 142,155 pounds at $1.48 per ton.......... TRUS gies ha) ACE 93 92 
; “351 at -506c. MEW eAOMMERS re ewe ig gat hope ces nid 177 61 


ie. _ Unloading cattle and cleaning ship at $2.00 702 00 
lord cattle ah $3.28 per bead. 0. 0,.1...25 200-4204 eee ep. sed evartec eves $ 2,907 41 
aes loaded on this trip— | 
247 cattle in 91,370 c.f. plus 7,410 c.f. for feed=98,780 c.f. at » 
ag BOUCHER SPREE Gra Mi aOR A eu Rs cote Seite ced ~ 1,646 tons 
eR eles CERO OO ES MEAG <0) fo) sas 5 Sris'n.tig nie sania sible Nore $ 4,940 00 
, Prvless for expenses at $8228 per head}... i... oct ee eee ek 2,045 16 $ 2,894 84 
Flour— \ ( 
1,646 tons at 2,240 lbs.—3, 687,040 Ibs. at 20c................. $ 7,374 08 
less handling on both sides Sr LOS PET COM sass ss on Ve eet le 3,552 07 3,822 O1 
eee RTMAaE EMS Are ol Ca tied oy sy Se OT 17 


Re 400 a want 300 tons water. 
_ Feed per animal per voyage—300 lbs. hay, 105 lbs. feed ne 15 days. 
Steam waiting cattle. 
_ Demurrage we pay 50c. per head per day. 
4 ON ENE eoeeideen tis sail to Monmouth but have to land cattle at Glasgow or 
a ere 


Wa Port charges.shis ioe. vs TP Pe Seg ne mae fo 230 
CSE RIE aa Ae EPL AES Joa ieee ere et As 120 

5 AOTCETEA Pes aa ea aa ATI a Aiea eNO 155=120 tons coal at 26/- 
Wh gta an tan peta £ 505 


Dey Mr. ie KC: 

up? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us get that in the morning. 

pe Witness: I will get that for you in the morning. . 


_ The Witness retired. _ €i. 
The Parente adjourned until 3.00 o’clock, May 6th, 1925. 


(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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ia io” Before you adjourn, Colonel Gear, you were going to look up atin a 
- communication from Cairns-Noble about the 5th or ae of June. Did you look 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


* a ; : ' Committers Room 276, 
Me House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 6, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set out in 

- said resolution, met to-day at 3 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
presiding. 

The CHamman: The quorum being present, the Committee will kindly 
come to order. I suppose we should, first of all, have correspondence and. 
motions. Have Counsel] anything to say to the Committee? 


: Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I asked yesterday, as you know, 
for the information furnished by the Cunard and White Star Lines, and my 
~ Jearned friends handed to the auditor the Cunard information. I want to state 
¥ to the Committee that in consultation with him, he states that the information 
is absolutely useless. In fact, his language was that it was “an insult to his 

intelligence to give it to him” for it is of no use at all. Now, we might: just as 
well know where we are going to be with respect to this information. If my 
friends are not going to produce anything that is of use, let them say so. There 
| is no use in producing anything such as the Cunard people have sent out here, 
_ because it is absolutely useless, according to Mr. Scott’s instructions to me. 


___-Mr. Monreommry, K.C.: I am sorry that Mr. Scott should not have told 
us. This is the first intimation we have had regarding this matter. I have not 
seen it, so I cannot pass any judgment, but I know they were requested to send 
full information, and I understand it came. We can only’ produce what we 
have received. If the information differs in any way from the information 
given by the other lines, we would be glad to have those differences called to 
our attention. We have done everything we can to get this information, but 
you can readily appreciate the difficulty of getting stuff from the other side. 
Ii all has to be cabled for, and it is quite possible the information made up by 
one office independently may not be the same as that made up by the others. 
That is one of the regrettable circumstances incidental to conducting an inquiry 
on this side regarding voyage accounts which are on the other side. I wish to 
_ state to the Committee that it is our disposition to give the Committee and Mr. 
Scott all the information in our power, but I cannot deal with my learned 
_{riend’s complaint specifically, because I do not know what it is. 
_ Mr, Symineton, K.C.: We asked, of course, for the voyage records which 
would show the earnings and disbursements of the ships, and we have not got 
them from any of the British lines. The Cunard’s statement consists of three 
sheets, of what is virtually a supposed balance sheet, and the boats—for the 
purpose, I presume, of the secrecy which seems to me to be a good deal of cant 
_ —are numbered “ A,” “B,” “C” and “D.” They use symbols throughout, and 
_ the results of any voyages we have not got; even such as were produced by some 
_ of the other British lines in the form of a statement made up in their own way, 
which attempted to show them. We have ncthing like that in this information. 
They simply show what is virtually a balance sheet—that is all; it amounts to 
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nothing. Mr. Scott, | may say, is ma king up from what he has a stat 
this Chieti tieed as well as he can,,but it will all be predicated by his 

judgement. Even climinating a good many things which have been included by 
the other lines, it still will not paint a correct picture of the freight traffic up 
the North Atlantic. The Committee may as well know that. _We wanted th 
voyage sheets so that we would know the actual disbursements and the actual 
receipts, and we have not got them. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think there may be a considerable difference of 
opinion as te what voyage sheets are. In the only conversation which I had 
with Mr. Scott I asked him if he had all the information he wanted, and he saic 
there was not sufficient detail. I found out that what he wanted was the actual 

~ detail behind everything that goes into the voyage sheet. The voyage sheets 
have seen—and I do not profess any familiarity with them—do not contain 
_ down to the nth degree the details of everything. That can only be secured by 
an audit. They can go over to the other side and audit all the books and records. 
The only company which has an office here, the C.P.R., have thrown their recor 
quite open to Mr. Scott, so he can go and look for any thing he wants. Obviously 
all that information cannot be had over here, and I am ‘told the voyage sheets 
required are the ordinary voyage sheets. 

Now, of course, it will be for the Committee to say is what extent they. 
wish to carry out a thorough audit of all these things. If they do, obviously 
it will be necessary for Mr. Scott to go to England, and make an audit person- 
ally, if my learned friend will not accept the report of the regular auditors of 
the company, or else delegate some correspondent there to do it, because I am 
quite sure we could never get before this Committe all the detailed information 
which Mr. Scott might conscientiously feel he would require in order to attach 
his certificate to a statement, as he would do in the ordinary way if he were 
the auditor of the company, ‘and were giving an audited balance sheet. A thing 
like that will be almost impossible and impracticable, and while we want to 

facilitate matters all we can, I do not want to leave my learned pau with 
the impression that we will do the impossible. 


The Cuatrman: May I make this suggestion: that prior to our next ieee 
ing a conference be’ held between Mr. Symington, the auditor, and Mr. Mont 
gomery, to see what Mr. Scott feels he requires in order to fulfil his duties 
satisfactorily, and then we will be able to see how far apart Mr. Symingto 
and Mr. Montgomery are. Perhaps they are nearer than would appear at 
first blush. | 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My i letneast Ww hae be that we are farther apart. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think my learned friend is not feeling well 
to-day. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The fact is that everybody knows what we wanted 
We wanted a statement of actual earnings and actual disbursements; we d 
not want accounts brought in and prepared with certain charges apportioned 
over this, that and the other thing; we do not want earnings with commissions — 
and brokerages and other things of which we do not know, deducted; we wanted — 
to see what the ships carried; what they got for it; what the actual disbur: 
ments were; arriving at the net profit or loss from these figures, and the capi 
charges and other apportionments and other things could be added to th 
thereafter: But as guiding this Committee as to what sort of ships make money, 
as to what cargoes make money, as to whether the lines have or have not mad 
money, the statement—and I exclude the C.P.R., because it is perfectly true 
as my learned friend says, that Mr. Flintoft statetl to the auditor he could 

“to the C.P.R. offices, although even there is a difficulty, not of their makin 
in their system, which qwould make (hab ditioulk— Of the Benen lines—as far 
as they are concerned--I am satisfied, and the auditor is satisfied’ that it i 


# 


ong 


Bi H 4 
e at any conclusion along the aes I have suggested. 
the ghey “hee and the actual receipts, and we 


N ONTGOMERY, K.C.: I think my learned friend is stating his point in 
evere way. T am quite sure he has them, and 4t is unfair for him to 
‘that he cannot get them. IT say this without having seen the last state- 
nt of accounts to which he refers, and I so do because the only difficulty I 
> had suggested to me was regarding the details behind the items. Well, to 
tent that these details may or may not involve inquiry in itself among 
inal records, it will be for the Committee to say whether they want 


af Hon. Mr. Sravens: May we say “the statements sheaed to be—.” | 
Mr, Symineton, K.C.: I told Mr. Scott and he said he would like to give 
n to any other member of the Committee and he would show him these 
room. 663. 
Monrcomery, K.C.: We have expressed the opinion that any member 
has any knowledge of voyage sheets or who is interested in the question 
ook at the statements. I can only reiterate that we have tried so far 
before the Committee every bit of information that is in our possession. 
hat will satisfy you. Ba a 


‘SyMINGTON, K.C.: It-is not me you are satisfying. 
ne other suggestion that I would like to make. I understood it was to be 


ain: That was my suggestion. That is satisfactory to every- 
dy, as far as that goes. We will ask the three gentlemen to get together and 
id eee how far apart yeey are, but how near you can get. together. 


ne Col Gay at ‘the Bae hich last night you were asked to get 
rt ae as to the aay. revenue between cattle on the upper decks 


“On her Hate are 134 cattle spaces, which at the $20 rate sive a 
venue of $2,680. In the winter, owing to the winter deck load being 
he would carry 137 standard deals, at 70s. which gives a revenue of 
a slight advantage of $378.40, in the gross revenue on cattle. In 
mer she could carry 406 standards at 70s, giving a revenue of $6,820.80, 
ng the revenue in favour of deals $4,140. 80. 

. Now how does the cost of fittings for the top deck compare with the 
e oN a aes On the: Silesia—a boat I was using yesterday—the 


ae with what’ ws for the lower?—A. These are permanent 
permanent stalls ‘tween decks cost a little over $10. 

derstand where boats are thrown into the cattle business tem- 
. the idea that they will probably have to go back in the cargo 
when the cattle season is over, that they are frequently fitted with stalls 
ot permanent?—A. That is correct. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 


-Moénrcomery, K.C.: If that is disposed of for the time being there is. 
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Q. And that are knocked down at the end of the season?—A. Tak 
the ship entirely at the end of the season. ; 
Q. Have you any idea of the cost of fittings of that kind?—A. In th 
‘tween decks they would amount to $8 or $10; on the steel deck $18 to $20. 


By Hon. Mr: Sinclair: 


Q. Are those stalls not taken down on the return trip on every voyage?— 
A. No, they are not taken down, but there are very rk repairs as a rule 
required. 

Q. I suppose westbound, the other space may be mee for cargo; does the 
amount of westbound cargo necessitate taking down the temporary fittings on 
the return voyage?—A. It depends on the class of cargo the vessel brings out. — 
If the vessel brings out steel plates, which are moré advantageously stowed 1 ne 
the ‘tween decks, then they have to take the stalls down. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Your cattle rate last year, [ think you told us, was $20?7—A. $20. 

Q. And the prevailing rate was $20?—A. Yes. 

@. Your head offices, so far as your line is concerned, and I think it applies 

to all except the Canadian Pacific, are in England, are they not?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And returns are converted into sterling?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you any idea of the comparison of the rate of exchange in 1925 

as compared with 1924, to give us an idea how much in sterling they both 

would get in 1925 as compared with 1924?—A. Taking the’ month of March, 

1924, and the then ruling rate of exchange, the steamer got £4 12s. 2d. To-day 

at the rate of exchange at $4.84, they get £4 2s. 7d. or a loss of 9s. 7d. per head. 

Q. I suppose those exchange rates would vary somewhat during the year 

1924? You have given them only for the month of March?—A. Yes. 
Q. If the rates changed that could be conveniently ascertained?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the 1925 figures would compare very unfavourably with the 1924 

as regards the returns of the English shipowners?—A.. They would. 

Q. The advance towards parity has been a comparatively recent one et! 

1925, has it not?—A. Very recent, in 1925. 
Q. Near the conclusion of your evidence last night you were asked certain 

questions in regard to an item of dunnage, separating your grain from your 

flour. I would like to know whether or not that is something that should be 

charged to the grain, as my learned friend suggested, or whether it is a charge 

which the flour would have to bear in any event?—A. The flour would have to 

bear it in any event. 

Q. Why?—A. If the flour is stowed in the ’tween decks instead of on to 

of the grain, the steel deck has to be floored. with lumber and covered with 

dunnage cloths to protect the floor, so that the cost is the same. ; 

Q. My attention is drawn to the fact that not only does the shipowner att 

less for the cattle, due to the rate of exchange, but the cattle shipper on the 

other hand gets an advantage the other way. However, that is a matter of argu ‘ 

-ment.—A. Yes, that is a matter of argument. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That all goes now anyway; that is only useful hi 
torically; and the only use to which it can be put at all is what was suggeste ri 
before, but not followed up, and that was the difference that we could buy in 
Canadian funds sterling, and American funds, at the time of what on ui 
looked like a very gross differential as against ‘Canadian flour. 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I suppose the great point in this is that the 
freights being taken here, obviously would yield less to the shipper when in 
sterling on the other side ‘than they did last year. So that this year’s freigh 
at $20 are really that much less than last year’s. freights; but taking it Just as 
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culation is given, taking it in the difference of rates of: exchange alone, 
ll, it figured out there as a difference of $2. 

na The CuamrMan: It is probably adjusted in the prices. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


__Q. Have you anything to add about dunnage? Mr. Flintoff suggests that 
you have not finished?—A. No. I had finished. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


- Q. In connection with the cattle movement, Colonel, what is the cattle 
_ geason? When does it start and stop in Montreal?—A. The cattle season in 
Montreal begins with the opening of navigation, and closes with the end of 
November. 
Q. And in St. John?—A. It begins with the’ close of the Montreal season 
~ and continues until the opening of the Montreal season; but it is a yearly 
movement in some years. Some years it is not. 
Q. When is your maximum and when is your light movement? Can you 
show the trend there?—A. The movement varies. In 1923 we had on January 
_ § a full boat of 355 head. But on January 11, with a boat of 460 spaces we 
only had 235 cattle. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Were those spaces not taken at all?—-A. No, sir, they were not taken 
ie On March 22, 1923, we had a boat with 460 spaces and only had 221 
Se cattle, 
June 3, with 494 spaces, we only had 395 cattle. 
On the other hand, on August 18, with 410 spaces we only had 276 cattle. 
So far as I know, there is no set condition, it is purely, as I stated yesterday, 
one of market. If there is a demand on the other side, the cattle are shipped 
freely; if there is no demand, they are held up. For instance, on April 26, 
iy last year, we had 420 spaces and we only got 224 cattle. On March 13, 410 
Spaces, and 247 cattle. January 16, 400 spaces and 246 cattle. 
a In midsummer, we look for light shipments, because the farmers have got 
good grazing lands and plenty of water and they will hold the cattle back 
and fatten them a little. On the other hand, if they have a little drought, they 
; will ship. The business is entirely one of market: conditions and feeding. 
I have another item here to show you; on August 14, last year, we had 420 
“spaces and only 275 cattle. | : |] 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Is there a general movement of cattle?—-A. It has been this year. 

. It is a more or Jess new business and has only been developing?—A. It 
i only developed since the embargo was removed. 

_ Q. Is the general trend of the movement a growing one?—A. Yes, this 
“year the cattle steamers, speaking for our own Led have been well filled. Filled 
to as capacity. 


By Mr. Duff: 


ea 8, Have you figured out what percentage of the space on your different 
_ boats is taken during the whole season, on the eastbound trip?—A. You mean 


_ Q. Yes, general cargo. What percentage of the space is taken? 


_ Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I think those ought to go in. Instead of selecting 
ertain ones, the whole thing should go in, including this year’s, that you have 
anere. 1924 and 1925. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 


Anchor-Donaldson Lines for 1923-24-25 to date.” ee ne 
The Wirness: These are only our own boats. eae 
The CuarrmAn: Put those together as Exhibit 61. 


EXHIBIT No. 61. | 


STATEMENT OF CAPACITIES AND CARRYINGS DONALDSON & ANCHOR DONA [ 
* LINES, 1923, 1924, 1925 TO DATE 


Steamer Date | Capacity |. 0: 
Spaces 


GHC oo ee OS PERS. Ga) BIT aPC a Gh a aes a Gee es pe 355 
Concordia 460 
Lakonia 454 
Kastalia : 408 
OFAC Rhee a age gh HS OE 5 apaineg | ne ee Same ems Agere ret eagesiana ANS ae p 355 
Goncondatt . titi CHOKE hey GABTLSS Gece egal ac aa yiie im atc deenen en Aree Pea 460 
Cabotia 84 
Concordia 460 
Ki Rane \ SPOOR UH enna a UN Gin, Calg Re nih cine mine Clie ius sy at 456 
Parthenia 494 
Lakonia 454 
Cabotia 84 ar 
Concordia ; : AGDe |i 
GT Se Met Taira ae Nes SP Pathe cad era pW CAS nase an ae " 456 
Kastalia 408 | 
Parthenia 494 
Lakonia 454 
Cabotia bce! 
Kastalia ANS 2am 
NRG atl he MPs RAI? cy) (AME io ND ee SOE Gace Marne AGB el 
Concordia : 460 
Parthenia 410 
Li) A SS Eee SMM teibannN TNE ee PLANE Bi Wore aU Ce NR LCS Gee ie oe 456 
IQODOET. BNE ENON Sol Oe EN Aaa TA SIDS EA ERA UR ele cP Nag ER Raed Cty ie _ 84 
Lakonia 445 - 
Concordia 460 
Parthenia — 410 
UCTS ihc Stok oN LeU ie abe ELON Ie RSET eal SNE ater at ES oe RO — 456 
GCOS irk ic OCS) BC OX EEO TBR Le SR i Ray a a eee nr uN gk a 456 
Lakonia 445 
Parthenia : ; 410 
(UCC RAL Rae UE RE MORRO stay eee NaN AGS Gai der Mant Nr te Nov. 456 
FESCRSEOLLLL Sut ian hs. oy IARI SINR PLAY EL ah aie ate eres Be re Mae ae ae en asco ean i 4 400 
Lakonia. . A 445 © 
NT AUCH OL FEL CO ON REAR 5 Ree eo ae gee Pee a HOR ae Aten. Cnt CR : 420 
af 
: Bes \ 
TOES RON ra ee inde eRe UGS Havas cat Mev OLN oie Uo ioiee Ra etre Piney he) 400 
SPOTTING a oN Bick A Ss eae ev pet ee ae Jan. 22 410 
EDRGNIOS Pos Ist oe ok: 4 Meeps ee tre ney Mee a dk SE a ca ew ne Feb. 19 |. 445 
THUAN Ie! SPDs A penne ceee OR Qn Mode mcmiaken gee dae [UE le 410° 
TGS TOU Bh Be A SOE OR Ie RT SENS oR a SCAR Ls a rae ee ac Mar. 24 400 
Parthenia 7 410 
(CHATTY GT) RSS > ale Wea EER i CSS iar a eT NaN At Train oY NY Selah ea or 420° 
Concordia , ’ 460° 
BIS SLGUAG Sees elo Ned boc Ba hee ee Orga he EL AN oct OS TEC EUS era ee ee 400° 
SEMUPPILEN UC iii be NE Pre StS SPE WR Ue Vs Or oa Cocca Rec Pcers con ee 410 
( CAT AT NS PURI RP RMA RM urate a, a MIAO a IN Tai a 420 
WBUTESTUre Na RE AN IN as GS Sri ESS RLS oe Ree Bieta cg rg log 
Concordia 533 
FOO SEOD LG. FEN ORE CL TIN OL AEA ISR TOSS ie Un Ae a Bh eH AES 8 464 
GACH UN PRG SNe BAA OMORD os Ade aera nn REM aH as ga Lon cha: 420° 
Parthenia : ‘ ; b 410 
SESULESHUTON Wie. sna, Was SS 197 
Concordia (533 
CUES AC in hE ORR ets cig ce IN IEC et Te eae ete a ene ea 420 
Beastalite. 2250 ee 228 SBC ise SS RS Rg Seog Aa eC Teac tk a ea 464 — 
Pay thenia 410 
GOCLE Se ce EE NR Ne, ns Sora Rar epee al eae cia Ba geeas 3 $i 420) lias 
Concordia. oo OR ele Oe II an en A ede ty et Sept: 12s 1s) ogo 
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; Et ; 5 
ite . Date | Capacity) Carried 
Spaces Spaces 
1924 
og ae GAS RE ct SR NE SR a A a ee in 19%, 546 546 
Oct: 9 317 314 
. 10 494 481 
a AO 546 546 
yeah AE IS Ree eRe SS RIS ane a an Nov. 1 533 533 
aed ce ta Re a eye. hc tie as NOW.a20 iI PY 9 AOE 494 
PM ee RRM a aoa lay Nov. 28 546 546 
Bee et ere hae ee lie santas Lo as Nov. 8 aii Bale 
te rr MT ie Be” a Macha Meola ok Dec. 12 521 505 
ee ae Cy ee GG. tae Sec awelde oats 2 533 533 
494 494 
550 550 
533 5383) {7 
550 550 
494 494 
533 533 
WS ea Th Nee MA aclocMhe Sindhctutae . oe 550 550 
A ANB ts RON I a eae em Soli OE BAER ere py 24 540 . 640 


By 1 Mr. Symington, us: 


Pat DECK ON ee, LINE, LED; 
“(Sterling converted at $4.80) 


you a in those figures you gave of comparisons of deals, or is 


REVENUE FROM REVENUE FROM 
i CatTTLE Deas In In 
; favour | favour 
bcd ec eae — No. of of of 
of Rate |Amount Stan- | Rate |Amount cattle | Deals 
cattle dards 
134 $20 | $2,680 |Winter.... 137 | 70/- $2, 301 60 |$378 40 |$4,140 80 ; 
! Summer.. 406 | 70/— | 6,820 80 
sits 140} .20-| 2,800 !Winter....} 150 | 70/- | 2,520 00 | 280 00 | 
; Summer.. 420 | 70/- | 7,163 00 4,363 00 
188 | . 20 2,760 |Winter.... 158 | 70/— | 2,654 40 | 105 60 
Summer.. 440 | 70/— | 7,392 00 4,632 00 
Shae 190 20M 8, 800 |Winter.... 175 | 70/— | 2,940 00 | 860 00 
; Summer.. 475 | 70/— | 7,980 00 4,180 00 


FES. “Wilkin Ged 
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The Cuamman: Now if the reporter will read Mr. Duff’s questa . 
tion read.) 


The Wirness: For the Cunard, Anchor-Donaldson, Donaldson, fee Cairns 
Thomson Line steamers, for 1924, eastbound, vacant 4. 66 per cent. 


Mr. Durr: I wanted it answered the other wav. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Let us get this first. This is not an answer to your 
~ question. 


Mr. Durr: I would like the answer reversed, which would make it 85 Hee : 
cent, full. Instead of having the vacant space, let us have the space taken. 


The Wirness: 85.34 full, that is eastbound. 


( By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Now can you give us westbound?—A. Yes, the same lines westbound 
7.8 per cent full; leaving 92.2 per cent empty. ‘ 
Sir Henry earth The question as I understood it was in connection 
with the cattle shipped; what percentage of the carrying space was set aside 
for cattle and how much for general freight. 


Mr. Durr: No, I wanted an idea of the actual average percentage taken 
for the whole season. “l thing he has answered my question very well. 


By Mr. uae . 

Q. Is there any way by which you can utilize the empty space, westward? 

A. No. Sir. i 
Q. It has to come west, empty?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. What about passenger space, Col. Gear; hee proportion is that, can 7 
you tell us?—A. No, I have no way of telling that just now exactly. : 

Q. Can you give it to us in round figures?—A. I can get it for you. 

Q. I just want it in general terms. You would not be able to say?—A. No. ( 
‘  Q. Would it be 50 per cent, or more than that?—A. I would not say, : 
but I will get it for you if you like. ‘i 

Q. Never mind it. I had another question to ask, but I think it has 
practically been answered. What I wanted to find out was this; I was wonder- 
ing 1f there were too many steamers on that route for the business offered; 
what do you say about that? In order to get full cargoes—if all the ships were | 
full both ways, the present rates could be reduced, could Wa not?—A. Pos 
sibly that would be considered. ist 

Q. That would be the natural thing. You would not say you are charging ae 
exorbitant rates?—A. We are not charging enough now. fs ie 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Col. Gear, have you these figures you have just given us with respect 
to these lines individually instead of collectively? —A. No, my office gave them 
to me collectively. 
Q. They vary materially, do they not?—A. They vary a little, but no 
very much. 
Q. And they vary in the class of cargo?—A. They vary in the class o 
cargo also. : 
Q. For instance, the Cunard Line would carry a higher class of cargo 
than some of the other lines?—A. As far as the boats are concerned, they all — 
carry an equal class of cargo, but boats coming from London get an assort 
ment that they do not, get from Glasgow, but as far as the fitness of a boat 
for carrying cargo is concerned, each boat is equally fit. ti 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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en r in$tance, the Cunard Line, having bigger boats and faster boats 
+ a higher class of traffic than boats that are not so fast, the straight liners, 
a better paying traffic?—A. No, not on our regular liners. 

____-Q. Even on your freight liners?—A. The freight liners are as good, except 
that they cannot carry passengers. ; 

ae Q. Do they get as good cargo?—A. They get as good cargo. 

-—s-« Q«. ‘And get as good paying cargo?—A. I will get the information for you, 
and that will clear the situation up. 


By Hon. Stevens: 

-_—~«Q. Let me put it this way, Col. Gear. Take two boats tentically the 
same, one running from Montreal to London ‘and one running to Glasgow; 
would there be any difference in’the cargo they would bring back with them?— 
A. Well, a boat from Glasgow will bring the products of the Glasgow factories, 
whereas a boat from London brings the products of the surrounding country 
from London. 


By Mr. Black: 


Xi ~ Q. What will the Glasgow boats bring, for instance?—A. The Glasgow 
boats will bring out. Dundee goods, Paisley goods and other goods manufac- 
tured in and around Glasgow, while the London boats may bring out tea and 
- some other articles that do not find a market in Glasgow, but as far as the 
trade of each port is concerned, each boat is fully up to the standard. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
' Q. London and Liverpool. are much better Westbound ports than Glas- 
gow?—A. They are. 
Q. That makes a tremendous difference in the earnings?—A. It makes 
- some difference. | 
i Q. A large difference in the earnings?—A. No, I don’t know that it makes 
a large difference. I think, Mr. Symington, it would be better for me to get 
_ you the figures, and we will be able to talk of facts. 
__ -Q. That suits me. I thought it was generally understood that Liverpool 
_ _was, compartively speaking, an excellent Westbound port as opposed to the 
_ Northern ports—Swansea, Cardiff, and these other ports? 
ie Hon. Mr. Stevens: Take in the four ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool 
_ and Glasgow while you are at it. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
ms Q. While you are doing that, if you would be so kind, give us the figures 

_ for the four lines combined, and give them to us separately; will you do that? 

ok. Ves, sir, 

re Q. In your evidence yesterday, when you were comparing cattle with flour, 
_ you made up the cost in connection with a shipment of 351 cattle at $8.28 per 

_ head?—A. Yes, sir. 


a Q. That was a shipment of 351 cattle, of which 247 were ’tween decks and 
» the 


balance above deck?—A. The balance were in the bridge deck. 
Q. And your rate was $20 per head?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So that the difference between the $8.28, your costs apart from your 


: steaming of course and the $20 leaves a margin of $11.72 per head?—A. Yes, 
> er. 


— Q. In that computation you have charged, in connection with the men 
_ you take over, fourteen men, twenty-six days at 75 cents per day; that is for 
_ food?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do yow think that is a fair figure?—A. I do. 
_.,, Q. Has it been higher, or lowe r?—A. Tp has been lower; I don’ 
it has been higher. 
When was it lower?—A. Some years ago, before the war. 
Is it not lower to-day?—A. Not that I know of. 
When were thesé figures made up?—A. May 4, 1925. 
From actual figures?—A. As near as I could get them. — i 
. I am instructed by a cattle vessel shipper that 75 cents was the cor 
figure a year or two ago, but that to-day 54 cents would be the correct figure 
A. Well, I would consider it very incorrect. ‘ 
ay Are you prepared to s A: 2 think that is fa 
Q. The next item you charge up is the space ante by the men, equ 
to about six cattle, $120; you are referring there to the sleeping space of 
men, are you?—A. That is the accommedation provided for the men. : 
Q. That that space would be used, and all of it would be used for sto 
some other cargo if they were not carrying cattle?—A. Certainly. 
Q, Your boat is running anyway, and these men sleep in bunks; you char. 
up, apart from the food or anything else, $120 for space?—A. Yes, because we 
could have put six cattle in these’ spaces, therefore it is a loss. f 
@. Suppose you were not carrying cattle?—A. If we were carrying deal 
we would put deals there. 
@. You would put deals in the space where these men sleep?—A. Yes, si 
Q. Then you charge up $351 for the upkeep, during the voyage, of th 
stalls?—A. Yes, sir. o. 
Q. In addition to charging up against each voyage the og of those st 
with depreciation epread over ten years?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, in addition to charging up against the rate, thie cost and depre- 
ciation of the stalis, you charge $351 per voyage for those 351 cattle?—A. Ye 
Q. How do you arrive at that figure?—A. By the expense. - 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My learned friend is not sugg pe that ren 
are the same as depreciation? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No. 
1 , The Witness: We cannot carry cattle without having repairs on the stalls. 


LLLOO 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. And it costs $1 per head to repair the stalls each time?—A. ae is 
‘our estimate. Ns 
Q. Is it an estimate, or is it from figures?—A..75 per cent of it is ac 
figures. 

An Q. From ‘this one voyage you speak of ?—A. For a whole season. 

Q. I thought, you prepared these figures from some voyage that had just 
occurred?—A. Not. these charges. : 

Q.. How then did you arrive at that figure; i what method did you co 
pute it?—A. It cost us last year over 75 cents per head for actual repairs, 
in addition there is about 25 cents for odds and ends, making $1 per head. 

Q. You mean odds and ends in es to repairs?—A. Yes, in respec 
repairs. 


Q. What j is the Bieta between the one item of 75 cents and ite 2h. cel 
—A. One is for material and labour. 
Q. And the other?—A. The other items are, as I said before, small thi 
that turn up, and we charge $1 a head for repairing stalls, and we consid 
that fair. cM 
Q. Who do it, the men on the boat?-—A. ‘No, the catienee from the 
do it. 
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, how cae of that is for rapey driving the cattle off the ship ?— 
‘prepared to itemize that account, but that i is about what it costs us. 
as just looking at it, and it looks rather extraordinary. First, who 
oes the cleaning?—A. They employ men jn Glasgow to do its 
Poa). How long does that take?—A. I do not know. 
hat is there to do?—A. Clean the ship. 
Cleaning the ship?—A. Yes, and disinfecting it. 
That is, where the cattle were?—A. Where the cattle were, and disin- 
ag it according to the British Board of Trade regulations. 
. What would you pay a man per day there?—A. I do not know. 
aes you eure at these figures, yaa Those figures are given 


For instance, I was looking at your wages, $1.60 per ty for an able- 
seaman. Granted $2 a day, it would take 251 men to earn that sum, 
ng. that boat, which I am told is done in less than a day.—A. We have 


r end or ‘the route. 

: ole And you have taken his hae on that, then?—A. I have taken the 

ures from our Marine Superintendent. 

Over there or here?—A. Here. 

‘ . At any rate, you charge for unloading, cleaning the ship and unloading 

e cattle—which I understand i is just driving them out—$2 per head or $700 for 
e 351 cattle?—A. Yes. 


ei “ j 
By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): : 
. Do not i men who g0 over in epee of the cattle clean the ship?—A. 


~ 


low, ie. in Boiiceida ante your flour, Colonel, and your dunnage, 
ou have discussed 
The Cuarrman: I ho it suggested that perhaps the great expense was 
to these being a bunch of unruly cattle from Alberta. I do not know 
" there is anything in that. 
: ‘Hon. Mr. Srvcuam: Gingery. 

ir. Montcomery, K.C.: I am just looking at the new cattle, regulations 
the cleansing of vessels, and if, as my learned friend says, they can 
hat in a tae ae are some hustlers. 


i you use boards, some of which you have from your shipments in 
, from, time to time?—A. How do you mean, sir? 
ou have a certain amount of waste lumber around a boat, have you 
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Q. All right, you start out with an original cost. What do you dd wi 
keep it, or sell it when you get to the other side?—-A. We keep it; as far as 
can we keep it. # 

Q@. And you use it part of the time on flour and part of thie time on othe 
commodities?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For instance, if you are loading a cargo into the hold of a boat you 
protect it from the floor of the boat, flour or anything else; if you are loading 
it on deck, you prdtect it the same way?—A. Yes, sir, i 

Q. So that in arriving at the cost of this dunnage, you had to consider the | 
cost of the dunnage. for the whole cargo throughout ‘the year in order to arrive 
at that percentage, did you?—A. We took a steamer, as I explained yesterday, _ 
and we have to use clean lumber, or else we damage the flour. : 

Q. Just stop there. Do you tell us every time you load flour you use new 
lumber?—A. Not every time. You would not let me get through. 

Q@. I wanted to clear that up—A. I will clear it up for you in a minute. 
We have to buy fresh lumber, which we estimate lasts for three voyages, and é 
this cost of 19 cents is only for its proportion for the one voyage. 

Q. That is, you charge up one-third of the cost of your dunnage lumber, — 
on the basis that it lasts three voyages?—A. For whatever cargo is going on 
the tri . 
Q. On the basis that it lasts three trips?—A, On the basis that it lasts 
about three trips. t 

Q. What do you do with it then?—A. It is given ais or thrown over- 
board; it disappears. a 

Q. Is that the case, that in flour you have to use - (Wetter lumber thee my) 
other commodities?—A. No, we do not; we buy cheaper lumber. 

Q. Cheaper lumber?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought so. So tell us, then, if you can, just how you arrive at that a 
19 cents, because it seems a lot to me—A. We buy lumber at $30 a thousand, 
which is very cheap. Then we have to floor over an entire hold, which requires 
about 4,000 square feet of} lumber at $30, and then we have the ‘flaws on top of os 

that. 


Q. And you figure that is used for flour and flour alone for three voyages, 
and then discarded?—A. No, it is intermixed, but whatever goes into loading 
the cargo, the dunnage is charged up to the particular cargo. 

Q. That is the nearest we can get to it; is it?--A. That is the nearest you’ ' 
can get to it. 
Q. Now, your figures on handling flour; how do you arrive at them?—A. — 

As I explained yesterday, that is taken over an entire year. ae 

Q. On flour alone?—A. That is the handling charges on flour alone. s 
Q. Do you keep it separate from the handling of other cargoes?—A. As I 
explained yesterday, we do. o 
Q. That is, if the stevedores are working loading a boat, you keep track ~ 
of their working an hour on flour and an hour on some other “cargo?—A. We do. a: 


Q. During the year?—-A. During the year. 

Q. And you have arrived at 79 cents for loading flour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that much or little compared to other cargo?—A. It all varies. I 
have not got my memorandum regarding other cargo. 

Q. Is there any commodity—I am leaving out erin see is cheaper to 
load than flour?—A. There may be. * 

Q. There may be anything, but is there?—A. If you want that informa- 
tion I will get it for you. 

Q. But, Colonel, you are a man of the greatest experience—A. Granted. 


Q. Can you think of anything now?—A. Offhand I cannot. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Ww, Colonel, I suppose there is.no question that you, of course, as a 
hip man, do recognize that if you continue to charge flour a very large 
int above grain, the Canadian miller is going to see severely ?—A. So 
18 tell us. 
o. You believe it, do you not?—A. I do not know. Judging from their 
: balance sheets they are making a pot of money. 
 Q. Which ones?—A. Several of them. 
- Q. Now, do you think that is an accurate statement, Colonel?—A. They 
are making lots of money. 
 Q. For the last two or three years?—A. I believe they are. 
Te): Are you prepared to say they are?—A. I would like to see their accounts 
py TiS, 
___-Q. I asked you if you believed they were?—A. I believe they are. 
Q. So you, then, perhaps imply, do you, that they can stand that differen- 
tial and compete with the British miller who gets his grain for ten cents a hun- 
_dred cheaper than they can ship flour?—A. That is purely an economical con- 
dition for them to consider. 
Q. I am asking whether the steamboat companies have considered it.—A. 
Our economic condition is to get the freight that will pay the ship best. 
Q. I am asking whether or not you do consider it?—-A. We do consider it. 
_ Q. But up to date, in any event, after consideration you have not seen fit 
to try and meet that particular condition?—A. We met it yesterday. 
py Q.. Yes, 1 understood you had been down there yesterday.—A. I have not 
been down. . . 
a Q No, I know; it is collective bargaining that you are after. You met 
that yesterday?—A. We did. 
_ Q. What did you do yesterday?—A. Took two cents a hundred off it. 
Q. Took two cents a hundred off the flour men yesterday? That is correct, 
is it?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Well, we have got something; I can see that. The United States Ship- 
ping Board—whether . 16 cis honoured. in the breach or not—decided that there 
Boca be a five cent differential?--A. I do not think so. 
_ Q. You know they decided that—A. I know they got an order from the 
President tc do it. | 
_ Q. You know the United States Shipping Board did send it to the Con- 
rence, and it is recorded in the minutes of the Conference?—A. Yes. 
 Q. And you do not, however, propose to do that in Canada?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What you have done instead is to take two cents arbitrarily off the 
- flour rate?—A. In the present instance. 
i. 2. Is it because costs have gone down?—A. No, sir, it is to meet the 
ar. et. 
. Is it because the flour rate was too high?—A. We took it off to meet ; 
the market conditions. 
- Q. What does that mean, now? Perhaps we can get it by questioning. 
It is not because the expenses of steamship operation have gone down?—A. 
o, they have not. 
ne), And it is not because the flour rate was too high?—A. We simply did 
to meet market conditions. 
 Q. Was it because the flour rate was too high?—A. We did it to meet 
rket conditions. 
~ Q. Will you answer that question; is it because the flour rate was too high? 
. The millers thought it was; we did not. 
Q. You say you did it to meet market conditions. What does that mean? 
A. On account of grain being down to two shillings, we reduced the rate on 
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Q. This rate on flour, then, has some relation to the rate | on w at 
To a certain etxent. \ ; 

Q. Something in the nature of a differential?—A. No, sir, no diferente 

Q. How long is that rate to apply?—A. I ‘do not think there has eae an, 
term put on it. 

Q. Do you know?—A. I do ‘not think so; I have not heard of any. 

Q. Have they been asked to sign a contract that they will only sare 
Conference boats?—A. No, sir. es 

Q. They have not been asked that?—A. Not that I know of; it is some- 
thing new to. me. J 

Q. Do you know of what took place ado kote a Nothing beyond the : 
rate. 
Q. You cannot give us any more information?—A. I ‘cheuld think if I was 
on the spot, down there they would never have done it. 

Q. You would not have permitted it?—A. Not my line. 

Q. However, it has been done in your absence?—-A. I do not think so. 

Q. The rate has been reduced?—A. Yes, but I do not think they have ever — 
asked such a contract from anybody. 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: You are confusing the two, the contract and the 


rate. Y 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You mean they would not have guia for such a contract, not that — 
they would not have reduced the rate-——A. No, they would not have asked for 4 
such a contract, and I do not believe it has been done. : 

hie a8 not such a terrible. thing? You got it from the rubber ae and 
other people, and you reduced the rate 10 cents for them and got the contract — 
from them, did you not, over a series of years?—A. That may be— — 

ae a Do you think that is an objectionable practice? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Let him finish his answer. 3 i t : 
» The Witness: Mr. Marlow. has answered this question. Ss 


* By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I am asking you. Do you think that, was an obj etuaneets proceeding? | 
—A. Personally, | would not do it. 

Q. And the reason you would not do it is that you think it is objectionable, - 
of course, Colonel; otherwise you would do it?—A. I said personally I would 
not do it. 

Q. Now, have you arnived at a solution with your lumber men yet in thee 
recent negotiations?—A. Not that I know of; we have no dispute with the ~ 
lumber men. 

Q. You have been having a Conference with: them, have you ‘not?—A 
We have had some meetings. 
: Q. Have you not decided what you are going to do with respect to- their 

rates?—A. The rate is 65 shillings. 
Q. What was it two weeks ago? 70?—A. 70 shillings. é 

Q. Have you decided what you are going to do with the produce men?— 
A. Nothing. 

Q. You have been having meetings with them too, have you not?—A. Yi 

Q. Have you come to a decision of what you are going to do?—A. Nothin 

Q. You are going to do nothing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you told them so?—A. No. see 

Q. Have you had meetings with any of the other—A. Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q. How about the rubber people?—A. I do not know of any okie Mr. 
Symington. 
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You know of no other?—A. No. | | 

_ Perhaps it might call something to your mind—Mr. Hanna is he not, _ 

the head of the Rubber—?—A. I know of no other meetings. 

 Q. In connection with this new flour rate: Were’ the lake carriers in on it? 

A. I do not know. ; 

‘. » Q. Had you heard it, discnssed?—A. No. | 

| Q. - The question of the lake rate being mixed up with the ocean rate, so 
that you got this reduction?—A. No. 

ae Q. You know of nothing of that kind?—A. No. 


genes Q. Were the railways there?—A. Not that I know of. 

pe Q. You were not there?—A. I was not there; I was here. 

Q. Now, Colonel Gear, you took some grave exception to something about 

‘the “ Canadian Carriage of Goods Act”?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You do carry in your bills of lading, 1 find, in addition to specific 

exemptions from loss or damage, namely, “ Pirates, Robbers and Thieves ’’— 


Mr. Durr: And acts of God. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
: Q. —those arising from malfeasance, negligence, default or error in judg- 
~ ment of the Master Mariners, or other persons in the service of the shipowner— 
you carry those exemptions, but do you not also carry exemptions that carriers 
are not to be liable for damage to any goods, howsoever caused, which is capable 
of being covered by insurance?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that not cover everything?—A. I do not understand your question. 
 Q. Are you liable for anything, if, in addition to the specialized ones, you 
are not liable for anything which is capable of being covered by insurance?—A. . 
Ido not understand your question. 

_ Q. If in your bills of lading you provide you are not liable for damage to 
anything which can be ‘covered by insurance, .is there anything for which you 
ae are’ liable? —A. Yes, we are liable, under the Canadian Carriage of Goods Act, 
for quite a number of things. . 

Q. And you have these in your bills of lading?—A. We have. / 

Q. Which clause is certainly not consistent with the Canadian Act, is it? 
—A. I am not a lawyer, and I am not disputing that point. 

—__ Q. But you undertook to criticize a lawyer in Parliament who made this 
statement, and criticize him rather severely, and I want to get your views?— 
> A. I criticized that lawyer for making the statement in the House that the 
lines did not have the Canadian Carriage of Goods Act in their bills of lading; 
1am not criticizing any opinions regarding the clauses. 

—_ Q. You know, as a matter of fact, do you not, that the Imperial Act com- 
_~» pletely over-rides the Canadian Act and permits you to exempt yourself in that 
_ way, when the Canadian Act does not?—A. That is a lawyer’s opinion, and 
_ mine does not agree with some of the other parties. I think that any goods 
_ shipped—and this is only my own opinion—under the Canadian Carriage of 
Goods Act are liable to-anything that may take place under that Act, and that 
no Act on the other side, if suit is taken on this side, will cancel it. 

% Q. Although your ship is a ship of British registry?—A. That is as I 
understand it. 

_ __Q. And that is the basis of your criticism?—A. That is the basis of my 
criticism. 

Q. Uf the Merchant Shipping Act of England—the Imperial Act—provides, 
as I think you know, that anything in a Colonial Act which is contrary to the 
Imperial Act must be approved over there by Order-in-Council of the Imperial 
Parliament, do you still suggest that the Canadian Act governs?—A. In my | 
_ opinion, if a man takes suit in Canada he would take suit under the Carriage 
of Goods Act in Canada. That is my opinion. 
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Q. And that was the basis of your criticism?—A. That was the basis of 
my criticism. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Does any member of the Committee mie to ask Colonel 
Gear any questions? if 


Mr, Stork: There is just one question I would like to ask. 


By Mr. Stork: 


-Q. Colonel Gear, you iataled there was a charge of $2 per head for unloading . 
cattle. Is that in addition to the charge of $20 per head, or is it included in the © 
charge of $20 per head?—A. There is no extra charge against the shipper 
beyond the $20. 

Q. It is taken care of in that?—A. Yes, sir. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Symington, did you have any other questions? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: f 


Q. I was going to ask you, Colonel, about the production you were going Seti 
to make of a letter or cable or whatever it was, dated in June?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. May I see it, Colonel? 


(Document handed to Counsel). 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I think! you might read that and file it. 
The CHatirMAN: This is a cable, Mr. oy ROH, 

Mr. Symincton, K:C.: Yes. 

. The CuatrMaNn: From whom, to whom? 


The Wirness: This is a cable from Cairns Noble and Company of New- \ 
castle-on-Tyne to the Robert Reford Company, Limited, of /Montreal:— ——-— 


“ Preston, accredited Canadian Government agent studying.economic — 
propositions trade between Canada and United Kingdom has cabled 
Minister Trade and Commerce Ottawa see you regarding amendment 
cattle stowage regulations stop please get in touch with Ottawa discuss 
any scheme whereby our ships would carry'more cattle than present 
regulations allow stop we are negotiating with Preston carriage cone . 
over yearly periods Dundee.” : 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Signed by whom?—A. It is not debed: 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: ay 
Q. Dated When?—A. Dated June 7, 1924. 
The Cuarrman: That will be filed as Exhibit No. 68. 


Exursit 63: Filed by Colonel Gear cablegram June 7, 1924, Cairns Noble 
Company to Robert Reford Limited. 


By Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 
Q. Did you get in touch with the Minister?—A, No, sir; he did not com- 
municate with us. 
Sir Henry Drayton: There is no signature. « Whom is it from? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Cairns Noble Company. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

10, It says: “ Please get in touch with Ottawa ”; did you Bee in ‘ee wit 

Ottawa?—A. We did not get in touch with the Marine Department. 
{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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was ce to Cao. ve By cable of June 7, 1924, from the 
Retord Company,’ Limited, Montreal, to Cairns Noble and Company, 
leweastle-on- STymnee i Recommend care in dealing with cattle party ” 


The CHatrman: That will be filed as Exhibit No. 64. 


 Exursrr No. 64: Filed by Colonel Gear, cablegram R. R. Company to 
* C. N. Company replying to Exhibit 63. 
a 


re By Mr. Syminuton, K.C.: 
~ Q. Now Colonel Gear, why did you-not get in touch with the Minister?— 
. The cable stated the Minister would get in touch with us, and he did not do 


ae Is that what the cable said?—A. That is the first part of it. 

be ~Q. “Has cabled Minister Trade and Commerce Ottawa see you—please 
get in touch with Ottawa discuss any scheme ”—etc. Did you do that?—A. 
We did not. 

Q. Why did you not?—A. The reason was the fittings of the steamers are 
“under the control cf the Marine Department, and we had just had considerable 
~ eontroversy with the Marine Department, as they wanted to make the fittings 
a little more stringent, which we did not think was necessary, and finally we 
were able to prove to ‘the Marine Department that it was not necessary, and 
the old regulations were cqgntinued, and under the circumstances we thought we — 
had got as far as we could with them. 

-  Q. So that you then did not bother to communicate with them?—A. No. 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

__ -Q. Have you ever considered this question; the differential between flour 

and wheat is so much: would it not be good business on the part of the steam- 
ship companies to narrow that differential with a view of encouraging the milling 
of wheat in Canada, and resulting in an increase of cattle, packing-house pro- 
ucts, cheese and butter offering for shipment across the Atlantic? 
The Cramman: Have you all heard that question? 
Mr. Suaw: No. 
Sir Evcene Fiser: No, sir. 
The Cuarrman: Just read that question over again. It is a very interesting 
one and some of the members did not hear it. 
_ -Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is a very good question. 
(The questior. having been read.) 


_. Wirness: Economically we could have a differential. You would have 
_ to have some basis on which you are going to work and it would mean in the 
end raising freight on some articles to compensate for losses on others. It is 
an ‘imptacticable condition. \ 
un ae fixing your rates you do not take that question into a re at 
t{—A. No. 

Q. You just take into consideration the economic uration) A. We just 
take =e consideration the economic question. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. You see you have already said, Colonel, that in order to meet market 

conditions, when wheat had dropped to 2s. you lowered the price of flour. That 

eans you must recognize some parity between wheat and flour?—A. We cannot 

NG times considering that. There is a parity with the manufactured pro- 
» Tf grain did not go up, we would seriously have to consider advancing 

rates. We would have to: find some means to make ends meet. 
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Q. When wheat was 2 s what did you put grain ati-— A, Wheat 1 is 2s ow. 
Q. What is flour?—A. 18 cents. & 


By the Chairman: : 
~Q. You say 25 a quarter. What is that?+-A. 10 cents a hundred pounds 
at the rate of exchange of $4.89. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You would have to fix it over an average of one or two months?—A. No, ae 
because the grain rates are changing continuously from day to day, just as the . 
price of grain is changing in Winnipeg or Chicago. x 

Q. In creating a differential, you could-take every two weeks and you could © 
fix your flour rates for the next ‘two weeks at a differential over and above Be ; 
average on the two weeks?—A. Not economically sound. 

Q. Why would it not be economically sound?—-A. Because the rate worn i 

be holding on grain and we have always to take a fluctuating market. . an 

5 Q. You would remove that fluctuation by taking a two weeks’ average?— 
A. The tramps would come and take the freight. 

Q. That would be a good thing?—A. It would in some respects. 

\ 


By Mr. Kennedy: j 


Q. Regarding the question of the tramps, taking that into “equenieleiiaem 
that is where wheat dropped, would it be to the advantage or the disadvantage 
of the boats to have less wheat exported, more cattle, more butter and more 
cheese, that is if less wheat went over, more wheat milled here and more flour 
shipped and naturally more butter and cheese, would the drop that would come _ 
from the wheat sold in Canada be an advantage or a disadvantage?—A. Really 
to get more cheese and butter would be to the advantage of the boat. 

' Q. It would be so much competition in the tramps taking wheat away from 
you because it would be eee into your export lines?—A. That would not 
follow. 

Q. Why not, if the wheat was milled here and shipped in flour?—A. If the 
Liners carried less wheat the tramp would come in and take it because the wheat 
has to go forward. We cannot carry all the wheat. The farmers are growing 
and I think they are looking forw ard to havi ing 400,000,000 bushels growth i 
year and it has to go forw ard and be milled on the other side. 


t 


By Mr. Symington, Rec 


; Q. From the shipowners standpoint you would sooner not see the cheese and 
butter produce but you would like to ‘carry the wheat?—A. We would want m on 
see everything grow. - 


By Mr. Kennedy: ] 


Q- You told us the other day that since 1921 there was a drop in the rate, I 
think, on packing house products and on meats—A. That must have been Mr. 
Marlow. He was giving the rates. i 

The Cuatrman: Make that the basis of your question. 

Mr. Kennepy: I think it was in Mr. Gear’s evidence. 


4 


‘The CHatrman: There was a drop on meats. : wt cae 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Why was that reduction made from 75 to 50 cents. What happened te 
secure that reduction in packing house products. <i By 
{Col. William 'I.'Gear.]) ‘ \ pe 
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] ep isions, Rrinieeratoy, ordinary stowage. In 1921 it 
1922, , 60 cents; in '1923, 40 cents and in 1924, 50 cents. There 


By] Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. Do you recollect what particular steps were taken 1 in order to secure from 
that reduction in meat provisions?—A.. No, sir. 

Q. The reason I am asking that is because I notice there was a smaller 
ction in the carriage of cheese, the same rate in 1921 and you had reduced 
beyond. 70 cents—A. I would suggest you ask Mr. Marlow cue. is acquainted 
tall the rate quotations. 


By he eae 

Q. You understand Mr. Kennedy’s meno Here we have had figures 
placed before us showing that ordinary stowage provisions came substantially 
wn from a dollar in 1920 to 40 cents in 1923 and that cheese, which was at 
1 dollar i in 1920, has only come down as far as 60 cents since the year 1923, and 
v e wonder why meats were treated with greater generosity than cheese. 

- Discussion followed as to admissibility of evidence. 

The Mrmr: My opinion is that the meat rates are too low. That is my 
ion. 

a ‘Syaivetoy, aE tae that is the best answer you could make, 
ne 


_ Sir Heyry Drayton: I suppose he would say Marlow was too weak. 


hy, the Chairman: 


Q. Were you able, colonel, to get that information as to the comparative 
st of ae ae - different years?—A. I am still trying to get it, sir. 


a, Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As regard grain and flour, and the question of a differential, Col. Gear; 
ppose every one must recognize the advantage to Canada of having our wheat 
milled here, as much as possible, and retaining the offat?—A. Certainly. 

Q. At a certain stage, as has been described, the United States authorities 
t an arbitrary, a fixed differential as between ‘wheat and flour?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Or flour and wheat? That I think was five cents?—A. President Wilson 
ade it five cents. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The United States Shipping Board took the respon- 
sibili ty a doing it. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. You have heard the evidence. My friend said it was a direction which 
aa since been honoured more in the breach than in the observance?—A. Yes. 


fr. Symincron, K.C.: No, I did not say that. 
ga reanreny, K.C.: I think you said it.. However, never mind. 


he CuamMan: I think the Chairman suggested that. 
Bi agtaes Deus [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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‘it is not sound to have any differential. 


shown you, call for work of the class to which my learned friend refers, to 
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By Mr. Montgomery, Ke: 


_ Q. As a matter of fact, whatever consideration shonld he’ given 
whatever authority, to the economic situation, which should enco 
milling of grain in Canada, I suppose the shipowner has to get, some 
the nature of a fair carriage for the flour—aA. Yes. 
Q. We have it from the evidence and the documents filed, that the r ri 
grain 1s one that varies very considerably ?—A. Yes. 
@. And at times goes down to almost nothing. Would it be possib! 
fair to the shipowner to ask him in the same way to Naa! flour psa to 
such point?—A. It would not. 
Q. Without the garryimg charges in any way coming down, but simp 
because it had to depend on the factor of some distress cargo?—A. Tt would n 
be fair. It would be.most unfair. 
. 1: And is the rule enforced to-day by the United States Shipping Board?- 
t 1s not. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: “oe 
Q. Colonel, would you look at your evidence of yesterday fia say wheels 
the variation is really as great as you suggested to the Committee. This is 
what you put in. 
The CHatrMan: Counsel hands witness Exhibit Number—? 
Mr. Symineton, K-C.: No, Mr. Chairman, it is not am Exhibit. I 
substitution of a page of his evidence. I will hand you the ied ide Sik 
of your evidence yesterday at page “ DD-6”. oa 
The Wrrness: These are the rates that were given me by my state 3 
Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: And these are the variations that you referr 


”: ee 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have had very much lower rates than 
We have had them down to one and something. ; 


The Witness: Which make it impossible to do what? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: * % 
Q. To fix a differential, because of the wide variations —A. Beonomic 


Q. These are the variations you refer to?—A. Yes, those are the variati 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC; an 3 Mi art 
Q. As regards the cleansing of vessels, Colonel, I show you what pu 

to be more stringent regulations in that respect, recently brought into fore 
A. What. is your question, sir? 
Q. I ask whether the regulations described in the memorandum I have. 


done so quickly and so easily, and I think you might incorporate them i 16 
record. I do not know whether the Committee care to have them read in o1 
whether they can be merely handed in. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What is this, the British law? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes. © 

The Wrrness: It requires a great deal of ae ' 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: The vessel has to be scraped, eit 
disinfected. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What has to be done, ie us get it exactly. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Give us the SEES Of ith © \ 
[Col. William I. Gear.] ; 
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Ya auiot 
ansing of Vessels. 
e Ministry of Agriculture and iisheties has been giving consideration to 
estion of the cleansing and disinfection of vessels and railway vehicles 
d for the carriage of animals. For some time it has been realized that the 
use of limewash leaves much to be desired as a process of disinfection, and the 
has decided to abandon this requirement generally in connection with 
arriage of animals and to substitute a process of disinfection requiring 
mpulsory use of an efficient disinfectant. The process decided upon _ 
s of: (1) The preliminary disinfection of the vessel or vehicle as it 
nds abba the animals have been removed and before any manure, litter, 
, has been removed therefrom. (2) A thorough scraping and sweeping of 
| parts of the vessel er vehicle and the removal of the scrapings and sweepings 
nd then, (3) A thorough washing or scrubbing with water, and finally, (4) A 
thorough application of the disinfectant to all parts of the vessel or 
concerned. A similar process will be Daag in the case of pens, load- 


The Cratnaray: a that is right. 


oun P. Dorey, sworn. 
if By the Chairman: | 
. What did you say your mame is?—A. John P. Doherty. 
And your ager—A. 36. 
@ And your Denied =A Traffic manager. 
Of what line?—A. The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
. Bay Mr. M ontgomery, KG: 
I understand that you testified in conjunction with Sir Henry Thornton 
, he es Committee on National Railways and Shipping, in June of 


: i Aes as true ito Hany as ae was then, Mr. Doherty?—-A. Quite. As far 
steamers are concerned. 

To avoid going over all your evidence, Mr. Doherty, as copies are 
lable to the Committee, I will ask you this question: are the statements 
b sir Henry Thornton and yourself as true to-day in principle as they 
hen you gave your evidence?—A. That is a rather wide question, Mr. 
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Q. I do not think it requires very much variation. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.:-I don’t think he gave evidence. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, he did. 
Mr. SyMineTon, K.C.: Mr. Doherty did? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I find that when Sir Henry did not know, you supplied the information 
--A. I handled the details, if Sir Henry did not happen to have them in mind 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So far as the evidence was concerned, whatever evidence was givei 
then was evidence with which you were in agreement?—A. You mean my owt 
evidence? 

Q. The evidence of Sir Henry Thornton and yourself?—A. I was only 
trying to save time. 

Q. I understarid that. I also appreciate that there was quite a lot of evi 
dence, and it is hard to say in a general way that conditions are the same to-day 
as outlined in the evidence given then.—A. Perhaps I did not get the question 
just exactly. 

Q. I asked whether you agreed with the evidence given as of that time?— 
A. Yes, naturally, at that time. 

Q. Whether it was put into the mouth of Sir Henry Thornton by some- 
body, or whether it was given by yourself?—A. There was nothing put into — 
tay mouth. Sir Henry Thornton’s evidence was naturally his own, and any- 
thing I said was simply to answer a question as to some detail with which Sir 
Henry Thornton was not familiar. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Perhaps Mr. Montgomery will allow me to ask a few questions. There 
are some things I would like to have found out. I wanted to find out some 
things in connection with the fitting of the boats, and, also these expenses. Now, 
Mr. Doherty, I want you to look at page 4 of this copy of the minutes of the 
proceedings and evidence before the Select Standing Committee on National 
Railways and Shipping, session of 1924, where Mr. Jelliff was questioning Sir 
Henry Thornton, and was examining him as to the cost of fitting up a vessel 
for carrying cargo. Mr. Jelliff asked these questions: 

“ e) T understand that is quite an item of expense?” 

Sir Henry’s answer was: 

‘“A. This, perhaps, wil interest you. I think I have got that. I 
can give you the total cost of handling cattle. I think you will find this 
interesting. The following statement indicates what it costs to carr 
cattle. Erection of fittings; that is, you have to put in special fittings 
for handling cattle; you have to have a Turkish bath and manicures and 
things of that kind according to the various boards of pie 
you have to have special fittings. That amounts to $7,000 per, ship.” 

I suppose that is a little picturesque there, about turkish baths and mani- 
curing. You do not have turkish baths and manicuring on a cattle ship?—A. 
I would hardly think so, but the cattle are well taken care of. That amoun 
to $7,000 a ship. 

Q. I would like to know how that is got at; I.have gone through tlus evi- 
dence, and I do not think it is satisfactorily Sone I think I can answ 
that in a very few words. When we fitted those steamers three years ago, I 
think the actual cost of fitting the four steamers to carry 233 cattle caused 
an expenditure of $7,000 per steamer. — 

[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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y extravagan ai nt about it?—A. The steamers, ie might explain, 
well-decked - type of steamer, and it was necessary for us to put in very 
ttings in the forward and after, wells of those steamers, in order 
; of the carriage of cattle in accordance with the Regulations. 

2 en I take it that these are permanent fixtures?—A. I would not 
‘permanent, but they are as nearly permanent as we can make them 
construction. 

ink Sir Henry Thornton put a life on them of ten years?—A. That 
figure on. 


1 suppose, Mr. Pe ohery. a cost a good deal more money than if it had 
ut in the ship originally, when the ship was being, constructed?—A. If 
was intended at the time of construction for a eattle carrier, then I 
e fittings would have been put in of a permanent nature, that is to 
ould have had a steel shelter deck, which would be ton of the ship’s 


be sides. of the ships would “pig been extended to take care “of ‘the extra 
the carriage of these cattle, and covered in also with a steel deck. 
Ee the ordinary procedure, although the top deck might be permanent, 
P yut in “wooden sides, with a wooden covering over the cattle stalls. 


Q Just on the top ¢ deck?—A. Just on the one deck. We do nct carry them 


sb well decks, that is, the main deck, then we carry a aE AD num- 
ridge | deck space. 


y Sir Henry Drayton: 

want to see how much of this is right. Mr. Stewart of Humboldt 

ese questions :— 

“@Q. Is that a permanent fitting?—A. No, it is permanent as long 

, lasts, but it is not an integral part of the ship. 

P|. You will likely use it oe more than one voyage?—A. Yes. It 
osts $7,000, and if you capitalize that at 55 per cent interest, that 

ounts. to $385, and we had six voyages with this particular ship, 

eae panes it down to $64 per voyage for that item. We assume the 


‘ 


n ent if aie me, that was Seat for Sir Henry Thornton 
oe. that the repairs to fittings for the general voyage will run 
Sista ist and we have set a figure of $200, which is ray coneeH a 
have ees made in quoting the figures, wenarise this is a copy 
cer prepared at that — that I have before me, now. 
(Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


pe 
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Q. That part of it is incorrect, you think?—A. I te sO. 
Q. To continue Sir Henry’s answer: 

“Part of the fittings might be carried away by heavy seas, ae 

to be renewed. Then we are obliged to provide cattle attendants, v: 

tualling, and so forth; we have one veterinary, and a foreman and nine 


men.” 


That one veterinary I admit has to be there for he cattle?—A. Yes. 
Q. But what about a foreman and nine men; what regulation is it that 
makes you carry for cattle a foreman and nine fen specially, over and above 
your crew?—A. Those are Government Regulations. ' 
Q. Do you mean to say that any Government regulation requires you to : 
have those men?—A. Yes. 
Q. Eleven men?—-A. Yes—ten men. 
Q. But a veterinary is a man?—A. He comes on under the new British i 
Regulations, as I understand it. 2 
Q. But what about a foreman and nine men?—A. That is according to 
British Regulations, also Canadian Sine Taine Capen 
bo continue “with Sir Henry’s answer: 
wet “That works down to $330 per voyage.” 
What does that cover?—A. That covers the victualling of the men for the nae 
age to England or the vovage, their keep during the time the steamer is in Eng- : 
land, and their return to Canada. 4 
0. What. per diem basis do you allow?—A. The figure of $330 is arrived a 
» by allowing a rate of 75 cents per day. 
Q. Continuing with Sir Henry’s answer:— 
i “Then there are certain losses to equipment, dishes and so forth 
which are used for the attendants. That is a small item; only $25 per — 
voyage. On the average it costs $325 to load the cattle per voyage—” 
Can you tell me how you get at that figure?—A. We tried to strike an averag 
as between the expense of loading at Montreal and the expense of loading a 
Quebec. At Montreal the statement originally prepared for Sir Henry Thorntor 
showed the ae as $50. - have etn had an Oe to recheck th 


pater ‘$125. ‘ea 
Q. That is, for loading cattle2—A. For loading cattle at Montreal. When : 
I say cattle, I also include the feed. . 
- That would be for how many head?—A. Two hundred and thirty-thre 
head. 
Q. How much feed does that cover also?—A. I would oe approximat 
50 tons. 
Q. One hundred and twenty-five dollars?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now take Quebec?—A. At Quebec we made an allowance or have’ m. 
an estimate of $300. The additional cost at Quebec is accounted for by the fac 
that the steamer requires to dock at Quebec, where otherwise she would no 
ordinarily;- 1 means an expense ie tug-boats, side wharfage, and the delay 
incident to that deviation. 
Q. You are really charging there the expense of loading the cattle, and yt 
are charging the cost of the deviation of the boat?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Into Quebec?—A. Quite right. 
Q. Suppose we drop that and find what the actual cattle costs are. Dro 
the deviation, and what is the cost of doing the same service at Quebec inst 
of at Montreal?—A. The cost of loading cattle and feed would ee out at abou 


the same figure as at Montreal. — 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


s 
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al ave , these changes to make to that. Outside of that excep- 
nd the question of the repairs of $50, is Sir Henry Thornton’s answer cor- 
‘ Quite. 


a to. whether it includes the unloading, to which Sir Henry replied:— 
as No, that is only the loading. There is an extra expense incurred 
in discharging eattle at Cardiff, that is, pilotage, dock dues, towage, boat- 
ing, cleaning ship and things of that sort, which works down to $427 per 
voyage.” 
Fs 
| A. I have them here. The 
- figure I quote i iS Haken from ca tes payments fade at Cardiff, and we have taken 
] any dues, pilotage dues, dock dues, which are extra dues we require to pay 
because of the fact that we are carrying cattle on deck, constituting a deck 
cargo, and making these higher expenses. We have also taken into considera- 
ion the extra expense for towage, dock pilotage, and boating. 


boo: By the Chairman: 

Q. What is boating?—A. Running lines, or something of that kind, because 
of the fact that a steamer requires to go to a special dock for discharging the 
ttle. If she did not have cattle, she would proceed at once to her regular cargo 
Beene berth, but having cattle she has to go to another dock, which means 
tra expense naturally. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
rey How do you make these totals up; what are the different items?—A. I 
ling you what the items are, and they are included in the 125 pounds which 
ave, and which at the rate of exchange at that time shows $587.50. - 

halk Do you mean to say that it costs, to unload 233 head of cattle at Cardiff, 
5?—A. I can only give you, Sir Henry, the figures that have been given to 
by our auditor. 
Q. Did you get all these figures from the auditor?—A. Absolutely. 
. Who i is the auditor?—A. Mr. Davidson. 

; re, I have something else that Sir Henry gave.—-A. I have a record that 
le of £125 includes cleaning the ship, and disinfecting and discharging 
attle. | 


he By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. How much does it cost to clean a ship, Mr. Doherty?—A. I have not got 
tems here. [ti is en in the item OH Leo, 


iy By Mr. Si hier Gs 


e actual charge. We have some things we deduct. | 
Q As I understand it, a large part of this was because of the light charge, 
ge and dock dues, because you are carrying a light cargo?—A. Quite right. 


ey Sir Henry Drayton: 


What is a large part?—A. I have not got the figures. ; 
You do not know what the figures are?—A. No, but I do not think there 
much difficulty in getting the figures. 

haps it would be as well to get them. Now, Mr. Stewart asks as ie fe 
charges at Montreal, nt his question was:— 

‘ [Mr. John P. Doherty.) 


e was ian asked a question by the Honourable the Minister of Rail- 


Not $2 a head?—A. It is a little better; perhaps about $2.50. That is ~ 


oR sash e 


ae 
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“Q. With regard to that loading charge; at Montreal I iment 

there is a double loading; you have to load into the cars, unload t 

cars at the docks, and reload into the vessel?—A. That includes eve 

thing in the way of loading. At Cardiff and United Kingdom ports it — 

takes about a day to disinfect and clean out a ship after arrival, there 

fore you have to wait after' you discharge the cargo. That is an addi- 

tional $400.” 

What does that really mean, how do you get your $400?—A. The $400 repr 

sents the value of the ship’s time, covering “the period of that detention. 

Q. How do you get at that?—A. Our operating expenses. 

Q. That is your operating expenses, is it?—-A. .Yes. Be 

Q. $400; are they as much as that?—A. While the vay are in port, yes." a 

It is a round figure; it might be $389 or $405. : 

Q. “ Then we have hi carry cattle feed, which comes to about 10,000 cubic 

That 10,000 cubic feet of feed, how many cattle would that look after? 

—A. 233. 

Q. “This means there is that much cargo space which is not occupied for 

cargo, and upon which there is no charge. If we did not use that cargo space 

for that purpose, we could use it for other cargo, so you have to charge up the 

loss against that, which is $700 per voyage.” “Now, Sir Henry makes an extra 

cost there of $700 per voyage. On what rate is that $700 based?—A. It is 

based on the gross revenue derived from the handling of one load of heavy 

grain at three shillings per quarter. 

Q. That is in comparison with grain at three shillings a quarter?—A, Yes, 

that is right. 

Q. What would be the same comparison of handling that amount?—A. 

I will tell you that in one moment. It will be approximately $800 to $850. 

Q. “If we did not carry cattle on these ships we could use that space for 

more remunerative traffic, traffic which would pay us more than the cattle; 

therefore, we are justified in charging against the cost of carrying the cattle, 
the loss of revenue—.” That is his reason for charging that?—A. Yes. 

Q. He says, “ That comes to $1,485 net loss per cargo.” I am puzzled 

about that. How do you figure up that net loss? ; eae 


The CuHarrMAN: What is that? 


¢ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. This is what Sir Henry Thornton said, “ That comes to $1,485 net loss 

per cargo.”—-A. Yes. He did not go on with all the details. . 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That loss per cargo is the net loss of the cargo he 
said they would have carried if they had not carried cattle. 
Str Henry Drayton: No, because there is an item of $700 for cargo which | 
would have been carried. 
The Wirness:. This printed record is not correct. If you will allow me, 
will give you the balance of the figures. ‘ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: a 
Q. Very well, you give us your own stuff—aA. Now, we have taken int 
consideration the loss of general cargo space occupied in the bridge deck, whe 
space in the bridge deck is used for cattle. We have 20,000 cubic feet of av 
able space in the bridge deck that will handle general cargo when we are 
carrying cattle. 
The CHamrmMan: Would you mind speaking a eae louder; some of th 


members cannot hear you. 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


‘NESS: ’e have made allowance for loss of general cargo space 
deck when used for the carriage of cattle, representing 20,000 
which. is 500 measurement tons of 40 cubic feet, ee we took as a 


ag 
atter of. $4,000. Now, we have deducted from that fears the revenue 
we get for carrying cattle in that space, 82 head of cattle at $20, which 
$1,680. We have also deducted the cost of loading and discharging the 
at is general cargo, had it been carried, 500 tons at $1.75 per ton. 
. That i is a credit to _the cattle ?—A. That is a credit to the cattle, $875, 


ae if the space were used for the handling of ‘general cargo, leaving an 
f $1,485 to the debit of the cattle. That brings the figure, the total figure 


t tion a Mr. Te tiff, At page 8 he said as sracneee in answer to the question: 
i Qe ebiet doe’ not! cause you any additional expense?—A. No. Now, 

to go on with these various items of expense. Simmered down it amounts : 

to this: it makes the cost of carriage per head $17.48, and the revenue per 

head at the ay rate 1s $20, leaving a profit to the company of $2.52 per 

head.” 

can you give us the items that make up that $17.48?—A. We have just 


_ Not on that basis; ee would just like to see how you get that result.—A. 
poste $e 072 10 handle 233 cattle, the cost per head is $17.48. 
. That-is heww you get it?—A. That is how we get, it. 


ir Henry Dravron: I think, Mr. Chairman, as this statement is more 
oncise than Sir Henry Thornton’s evidence, it mene be well to put it in just 
‘it is, and have it printed in thé evidence. 


The Cuarrman: That is a good idea. We will put that in the evidence. 


EXHIBIT NO. 65 


Cannon OF ‘CATTLE BY C. G. M.M. Steamers 


Per Voyage 
XY ‘$7,000 alte 4 53 per cont—S385 per annum, 6 voyages per annum—per 
“ yoyage.. .. MPS a rr aie eet es es Se OL OG 
ae of Fittings, 10 years— \ 
Depreciation at 10 per cent—$700 per annum, 6 voyages pet El-aboupboakes. ms 117 00 
ie, Bic to Hittings |. 22 LE RE ENB ee Ue ERT NG aes ea) ere a 200 00 
ae ttle Attendants, Vietualling, Hie 
ee \) ye Vet. : 
1 Foreman 
9 Men Ea 
pagal iE Men Victualling at 75 cents per irae OMAR Cee Era guar 's at 330 00 
iquipment Losses and Breakages.. .. Pha oy ee A 25 00 
of Seton Cattle— 
Montreal. . pi ive © pdm ge Yea Uy 
: : Reise Welsh 3: 3 00 ; 
[SHINO UNG Me ge lent eae 325 00 
Tas po: Incurred Dibieecane Cattle at Cardiff— 
Dersship at $4.70... <2 . 587 50 


Light, Pilotage, Dock ‘Dues on “Deck ‘Cargo, Towage and Dock 

age, Boating, Cleaning Ships, ete., and discharging cattle). 

cost. of discharging equivalent cargo, viz: 1 load grain 

oe | Couper ton. nig EE Aa ra a $160 50 427 00 


’ [Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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Cost of Extra Day’s Delay Discharging Cattle— \ te 
As against grain—cargo discharge cannot commence until cattle fittings i 
‘ cleaned, disinfected, etc., about 14 days’ work.. 2...) .. .. 0. 0. s0) 0G 
Loss of Revenue— as 
Loss of space occupied by cattle feed under deck say 10,000 cu. ft. repre- 
senting; 1 loadtof grain'say, at SAs=SU50 | 0 koi) vias eee oes ieee 
Loss of general cargo space occupied in bridge deck when 
space used for cattle, 20,000 cu. ft.=500 tons at $8.. 4,000 00 
Less Revenue for space as derived from carriage of cattle 
—-82 head at $20=$1,640 00 
Cost of loading and discharging chrgo—500 tons at 
$1.75=$875.00. . Ft tle Cee wees 


2,515 00 1,485 00 


$4,072 00 

: NOTES Bi 

Revenue per heddvat presembirabe: pi eee yee Ah ie acces eeeey a eee $20 00 
Gostiot ‘carriage per headin) \ mer Tce pee ye an ee eee 17-48 | 
Net return to steamer... a echoed dae Wb eee au ne 


Figures are based on voyage where cattle are ‘disembarked at vessel’s regular discharge — 
port. : ee 
Vessel requiring to make extra port of call for purpose of landing cattle means added — 
operating cost of approximately $1,000. This frequently occurs as for Birkenhead, Glas- 


gow, Avonmouth. $ 

Cattle are not always available for successive voyages and as fittings must be left stand- 
ing (or demelished at considerable expense and loss with prospective necessity of refitting 
at heavy cost) space in the Bridge Deck which otherwise could accommodate general cargo — 
is unavailable on such voyages—a further loss of revenue. } 


The CHaimrmMan: Now, Mr. Montgomery, you were anxious that this > 
witness should be called, and I think it would be only fitting that you should — 
have the right of way tor a little while in examining hima! / 
; Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I do not care, Mr. Chairman; this is all infor- 
mation which I think is useful. hi 


~The Cuarrman: Absolutely, but I thought you might have prepared some _ 


scheme of examination. ; 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think perhaps Sir Henry can do it much more> 
concisely than I could, and I can supplement his examination with anything 
I have. : 

By Mr. Rinfret: ; . * 

Q. May I be permitted to add just one question? I see in the’ cost of — 
carrying cattle you have a figure of $1,485, which represents in your opinion — 
the loss from cargo, that is, if you had carried another class of cargo. Tha 
presupposes, of course, that you would have had a full cargo of something else?—- 
A. Quite correct. ak 

Q. This is not at all according to the conditions that have been described. 
to us during this inquiry?--A, What those conditions are I am sure I do not_ 
know. If you will tell me what you have in mind— 4 

~Q. It seems to me a very hypothetical loss?—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. If you had not carried that cattle, you presume that your ship woul 
have been filled with another class of cargo?—A. Naturally. aye ay 

Q. But that is not according to conditions that have been described to us 


Sir Henry Drayton: Eighty-five per cent full. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ; : ee 
Q: Would that be correct in your opinion?—A. When this statement wa 
prepared, I felt perfectly satisfied in my own mind that we would be in a 
position to get sufficient cargo to fill these steamers, were they not carrying 
cattle, including the bridge deck space. : ' 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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that mean that in a way the Canadian Government Merchant 
is “giving | a kind of public service, by carrying a cargo which does not 
r aS. much as another class of cargo’ that you could get, and which is left 
to the private companies?—A. We show from these figures that the cattle, after 
ene these various deductions leave us net a matter of $2.52 per head. 

ee That is the profit to you, calculated— vie 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, that is not profit. 
_. The Wirness: No, we have taken our expenses into account, our actual 
handling expenses. 


abe By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. But that is getting away from my question. Would you figure you would 
have a better return if you carried some other class of cargo?—A. In that par- 
ticular space, under the bridge deck, yes. 
~ Q. Why should the Canadian Government Merchant Marine agree to carry 
a cargo which is not paying, while that Marine could carry another class of 
oods? What is the idea in doing that?—A. It is rather difficult perhaps for 
e to explain that particular point, unless I might say that the ships were 
A tted—I think I said a moment ago, three years ago when there was consider- 
able demand for space for the carriage of cattle, and the space has remained 
itted. It cost considerable money for fitting, and even to- day with the agita- 
ion that we have for additional cattle space, I am afraid it would be rather a 
serious situation if we were to show the cattle exporter that we thought so little 
f his interests that. we would deprive him of the opportunity of shipping 82 
ead of cattle in that particular space on the few steamers that we have 
rying cattle. 

Q. That means really, then, that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine is performing a public service, that it is not a business proposition. 
‘hey are carrying cattle to accommodate a certain class of taxpayers or sup- 
orters, but they could make more money if they carried something else. You 
presume, in your calculations, that if you wanted to you could get the other 
class of Per a In the face of these figures, that is our contention. ( 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
sk Q. Then as to the net, I will just clear that-up. Sir Henry Thornton was 
sked:— | 
ty eC): Ana does that include a fair proportion of the fuel and other 
expenses of the voyage?—A. No, it is the bare cost of handling the 
cattle. We have not charged anything for operating the ships against 
* these cattle. Perhaps we should.” 


Mr. eon. K. C.: No tine ee in hides us all. 
Mr. Durr: No operating ccsts. 
‘s A The Wirness: These are purely cattle Raabe costs. 


“Mr. Durr: You: get $2.52 for carrying cattle across the Atlantic. It is 
ertainly a nice business. 
Sir Henry Drayton: This is how Sir Henry Thornton deals with it, and 
haps you will agree with this, Mr. Duff. He says:— 

“Tt really does not require a very wide flight of the imagination to 
‘see what happens, especially if you charged in interest on the cost. of 
the vessel. While I do not want anything that I say to be misinter- 
ait as an effort in the direction of propaganda for increasing cattle 
receipts, at the same time, generally speaking, $20 per head on cattle to 
Ce the a Kingdom is not considered a high charge in the shipping 
wor 
fe (Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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I suppose you have no idea of the real cost of running that ship across if 
had a full cargo of cattle? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Suppesing vou had a cattle boat on that basis which you stated, wha 
would be the result of a voyage?—A. These boats are not capable of carrying iq 
any additional cattle. That is the limit of their capacity; they are fitted as 
far as they can be fitted for the accommodation of live stock. j 
Sir Het-ry Drayton: Now, Mr. Doherty, I would like you to look at page — 

AO. ( 
The CrmmMan: Before you get to that, Sir Henry, I would like to direct — 
the attention of the Committee to part of the report which came from the 
Special Committee examining into Agricultural Conditions, in the session of — 
1923. We closed our fifth report w ith these words, at page 22 of the Sessional _ 
Papers of 1924:— 
“Your Committee have learned that action along the above lines: 

is being taken by the Government and that six boats of the Canadian 4 
Government Merchant Marine are now being equipped with suitable © 
fittings for the carrying of cattle to Great Britain. 
“We recommend that in order to determine whether such boats © 

are commercially adapted for this trade, very careful account should — 
be kept of their expenses and cost of operation, with a view of deter- — 
mining, as far as can be done, the cost of carrying cattle from eastern — 
Canadian ports, including Quebec and Montreal, to Great Britain, so — 
that it may be ascertained, with the greatest precision possible, whether — 
or not the present ocean rates on cattle are reasonable and fair or can — 
be reduced in the interests of the cattle raisers of this country, without 
unfairness to the ocean carriers.’ ; 


It seems to me it is proper to put this before the Committee in order fe . 
relieve anyone from responsibility for having engaged in this type of work, 
because the action of the Government in this regard was especially commend 
_by the Committee which examined into this question. ‘ 
Sir Henry Drayron: The point which the Chairman has very properly — 
brought up is referred to at page 27 of your evidence, when you were being — 
examined by Mr. Kyte as to these boats. Have you got that page? Pgs Be 
The Witness: If have. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: ‘ 

Q. What do you say as to the boats—as to speed and the like?—A. Well, — 

the steamers are not what I would call vessels fully adapted to the carriage of — 
cattle. I mean, the steamers were never intended as real cattle carriers-— 2 
Mr. Durr: No, exactly. ee 
The Wirness: —-and when the demand came for cattle space we did the Bee 
best we could to fit them out for the carrying of cattle. j 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Yes, Mr. Doherty, but after fitting them up were you under any added 
disability with regard to the boats? I know you say the boats compared * 
favourably in carrying capacity, speed, and all that sort of thing?—A. I do ~ 
not know that statement was made ee absolutely with the aoe aa of 
cattle. * ' 

Q. No, but freight generally?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Was that. Mr. Doherty or Sir cae (Thornton 
speaking there? 
{Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Doherty. 
~ The Witness: Just what are vou trying to develop, Sir Henry (Drayton) ? 
v | 
; ; 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I am trying to find out what the Chairman has stated the Committee 
- recommended—what you could find out in connection with cost. Take the speed 
of the boats, in the first instance; how do they compare with the others?—A. 
Some of them compare and some do not. 

~ Q. Which ones do they compare with?—A. Vessels which will make the 
trans-Atlantic voyage in 12 or 14 days. 

Q. That is your trip, is it?—A. Practically. 

; Q. How do they compare in numbers—those that make that speed and 
those which take a longer time? I am speaking of the boats plying out of 
Montreal.—A. Steamers taking longer than 12 or 14 days? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that there are many, Sir Henry, which take 

a longer time than that? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think so. 
Q. How many go faster in the cattle trade?—A. I do not know that I 
would be in a position to tell you the number, but no doubt there are some. 
Q. Which ones are those?—A. Do you want me to mention the names of 
_ the steamers? 
ae Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that I am competent to do that. 


eh ~ By Mr. Black (Halifax): 

Q. They are average tramp steamers?—A. Yes. 

— . Q. Of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. It depends on 
_ what you eall a “tramp.” ° 

Q. I call a tramp the ordinary cargo steamer.—A. Do you refer to the 
_ tramp as a steamer that is slow in speed or something of that kind? 

9 Q. No, tramps vary somewhat.—A. My idea of a tramp is a steamer that 
is going hither and thither where she can pick up cargo to her best advantage, 
having little regard for any definite or specific route. Our steamers are not 
following that plan. | 

—__ Q. But the class of the steamers is about the same? I am speaking of 
the class of the steamers—A. If you call many of the cargo-carrying steamers 
_ Operating in the St. Lawrence in the summer time “ tramps,” we will have to 
_ put our own in the same class. 


By Mr. Duff: 
‘ Q. A tramp steamer is a bulk cargo steamer?—A. They carry bulk cargo, 
cs. : vt ; ‘ 

a Q. That is what is usually known as a tramp steamer—those which carry 
bulk cargo?—A. They are in the bulk-cargo-carrying trade, yes. 


By the Chairman: 

 Q. I think you have given us a very excellent definition of “tramp,” but 
_ do our Canadian Merchant Marine boats generally correspond in quality, speed 
and construction with those boats which are usually operated as tramps, or 
_the boats which we usually call “ liners’”?—A. Well, I do not know that I 
could make one answer that would reply to your question. 

_ Q. You know what question is in my mind; give the information which 
_ WW appears to you I am seeking—A. I will do the best I can. As regular 
freight-carrying steamers, I think the.vessels we are operating are perfectly 


‘satisfactory. They are superior to many steamers, perhaps, that are coming 
. {Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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to Montreal for full cargoes of grain; on the other hand, in the past, there 
been steamers coming to Montreal for full cargoes of grain which are superior 
to ours, because under the various conditions of trade, we have one class 
steamers at one time, and another class of steamers at another time. As 
matter of fact, I think within the last two years we have had passtnee 
steamers coming to Montreal for full grain cargoes. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): : ° 
Q. Would you call them equal to the liner boats which are trading to 
Montreal, not carrying passengers?—A. ae some of them, yes; there are some, 


perhaps— 
Q. But not. generally?—A. I think you might consider it as a fifty-fifty 
break, Mr. Black. There are some steamers which are perhaps superior to ours. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: | 
Q. Does that apply to all your ships?—A. I am speaking of the ones we 


are operating. 
Q. How about the ones you are not operating?—A. Which are they? 
@. You have some which are not in operation? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I should not think anything under 8,000 tons. 


The Wrirness: I am talking of our 8,000-ton steamers, which are carrying 
cattle. We have been talking about cattle up to now. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Those are the boats in the North Atlantic freight?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many have you got?—A. We have four carrying cattle. 


| By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 

Q. Can they compete favourably by reason of construction and so on with 
what are ordinarily called “cattle boats” ?—A. As cattle-carriers, no. — 
Mr. Durr: They carry cattle on part of the deck. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is a little extra carriage. / be 


By Mr. McKay: he 

Q. You say you have four steamers carrying cattle? Would they carry ee 
200 each?—A. Yes. aa 
Q. Will you give the names of them?—A. The Canadian Commander, 
Canadian Leader, Canadian Marimer,— 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. And the Voyager?—A. No. 
Q. You have the Voyager down here?—A. No, not as a cattle-carrier. 
@. You are right; I beg your Daren, —A. I missed the Victor; that is s the 
fourth one. . 


\ Ls 


By Mr, McKay: 

Q. Can you give the number of these, in time consumed by voyages—the 
time in which each of these vessels go to and from the Old Country ?—A. Hast-_ 
bound voyages will be made in from 12 to 14 days. 
Q. And the return voyages?—A. Depending largely on weather conditions” 
and the amount of cargo they have to bring back. 
Q. What is the average number of miles per hour?—A. Probably 94 or 10. 

(Mr. John P. Doherty.] : 
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By “Mr. Mae: 


Q. I am speaking of the eastbound and fesibound separately, if you can 
it to me?—A. It is hard to say. As far as the eastbound voyages are con- 
you can work out a fair average of, say, 95 to 10 knots. 

And the westbound?—A. They might do as well; on the other hand, 
might not do so well. It is hard to strike an average. We have had them 


we cat coming home. 
Q. “a gat is ihe average?—A. Say 15, ofthand. 


f By the Ger 


. Would they be coming back to Canada ree ‘and the weather have 
fect on gi ae ewes 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is a pa trip. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that if you were not in the business of car- 
g cattle there would be plenty of other freight to keep you busy?—A. Gener- 
speaking. 

. How does that account for difference in tonnage enough to keep them all 
g? Do they have to go light, if they have not a full cargo?—A. I cannot 
h e to-day and tell you for the next twelve months I will have a full cargo 
ese steamers, but from our past experience we feel that we can fill these 
Ts going to Bristol Channel except under various conditions over which 
ve no control. Taking it generally, when this statement was prepared, we 
at would be possible. } 


aturally there i is more set from the other trade?_<A, Before they 
out i in the other trade. \ 


. service at Antwerp which may call at London, soil if is really ae 
aoe service, , although we do go into London. 


i I would et like to aie you the actual percentage but the propor 
dling cattle is very small in comparison to the whole. 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


i@ 


a Twenty-five per cent?—A. ‘Nothing like ee We are 0 ay 
carrying 466 animals a month. There are certain steamers going out of V 
real that will carry 900 at a time. “4 

Q. It has onlv been in recent times that Canada shipped over there at all 
—A. Within the Jast few years, I mean in number again, years ago. there 

rather a heavy movement; years ago there was a heavy movement in cattl 

Q. There has been an embargo on cattle?—A. There was. It had tathe 
a serious effect. 


By' Mer Dut: 


Q. What cargo would you have carried if you were not carrying cattle last 
year in that space‘—A. What oe we would carry? What kind of carer 
General cargo? ; 

Q. General cargo?--A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. On an open deck?—A. No, that is a bridged deck. It is a cove 

space. | 
“The CrarrMan: We have sat for almost three hours. I do not ie hoy 

the Committee feels but I do not think we can possibly finish with Mr. Doherty 

to-night and that being the case I would suggest the possibility of adjourning. 
now. wy 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ve: we not going to sit in the morning? 


The Cuamman: There is a meeting in the morning of the Opposition 
caucus. We will meet at 3.30 to-morrow and sit until 6 o’clock. 


The Wrrness retired. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock, May 7, 1925. 


[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or ComMMoNs, 
CommitTEE Room, No. 277, 
Tuurspay, May 7, 1925, 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr, pee pre 


Ni 


Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy bate Shae McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. — 
McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork—15 

ae members present). / 


* Mr. John P. Doherty, who was again in attendance in obedience to summons, . 


During the course of his examination Mr. Doherty filed Exhibit No. 66 
“Detail of item of £125 disbursed by C.G.M.M. in connection with the discharge 
of cattle at Cardiff,” which was read into evidence; Exhibit No. 67A, “Results — 
of voyages of C. G.M. M. steamers corns cattle from Montreal, season 1923,” 
which was read into evidence. . 


The Committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. ie meet again at 3.30 0’ ‘elo 
p.m. on Friday, May 8, 1925. ; 

Suis GORDON, 

H. D. DEWAR, ‘ 

Clerks of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CommirreE Room 276, 
f Housrt or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 7, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
rnment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
; between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 


rs 


Tesolution, met to-day at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. McMaster, 


he es Gentlemen, we have a quorum and we will proceed. Will 
Doherty please come forward? 


ir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Doherty has the details 
e discharging business which we wanted yesterday. 


: vie CHAIRMAN: Mr. Doherty, if you have any further details to place 


ect . bring out in his evidence. If it is the fact that the Canadian 
rnment Merchant Marine has lost money in carrying cattle, we already _ 
that. I wonder if Counsel will explain what they expect to bring out by. 
s evidence. 
he CHatrman: The presence of Mr. Doherty was desired not only by one 
least of the Counsel, but by several members of the Committee. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I know I wanted Mr. Doherty here. I wanted to 
r what he had to say about-the costs given last year, and I want to find out 
any economies have been brought about since in connection with those costs. 
r. Durr: The costs of carrying cattle? 
es r Henry Drayton: Yes. 
My. Durr: I thought perhaps Mr. Montgomery was trying to prove that 
as no money in carrying cattle in the operations of the Canadian Govern- 
Merchant Marine, and I am willing to admit that. 
-Montcomery, K.C.: Unhappily, we are all in the same position. 
ir. Durr: I would not say that. I'am speaking only for the Canadian 
aent Merchant Marine. j 


Cuarrman: Sir eae Epes you question the witness, so that we 
et \ 
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é Q. Just read it?--A. I was questioned yesterday as to the amount of £ 

_ sterling covering our costs in regard to the discharging of cattle at Cardiff. 
have been able to get in touch with our Montreal office, and they have be 

able to give me details, which I will be glad to read: — 


EXHIBIT No. 66 


at Cardi 


Light iduesion eck (careoct! uci cc ye kn ee £2 8/5 
Docks duesontdeck icareons (iioy eek Heat sms eth ae niaa alate 9 2/64 
Pilot dues) on deck) carve. ies ee Nia ann aise tac an 9/9 
Bixtia Gowager ics .. (ony war ta indie. Yop ac mins aT ie apa oe tata) Ac a al 4/ | 
Dock illatqre oii. Gotha GSMO ee ac Unease ie OV ete Sv dent 40/ 
JB Lov roalea gully ee Pe HEL al AGF os Ca ue MOG) Ua one ay Sine aV le lly 
Discharging cattle... RUA aR ROE aiaee AE BNE STA aii at BSAA A sl FEA ER Cyt ss 8 15/ 
Cleaning and disinfecting. .. APSE R ECT Me ah: GL Rin gainer, bn SMB a Nik = 65 8/10 
WMotad a eee fae ee Ne Se ben A aU eso vat a nk Cale, ekant ary sana cll 


Those, gentlemen, are actual figures; moneys that we have actually spent 
on one particular steamer. 
Q. Those were last year’s costs which we had; have you been able to make i 
~ any economies, Mr. Doherty, or are those figures. up-to-date?—A. I think you ¥ 
can take the figures I have submitted as applying to date. 


s 


oy Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You mean covering this whole statement, or the £125?—A. This whole 
statement, with a few little odds and ends of which I spoke yesterday. I do 
not think ‘they make any difference. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then, Mr. Doherty, at page 40 of your evidence, you gave us be ee 

sailings? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would! you like to have this statement produced, Mr. 

Symington? 

' Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think so, Sir. It has been read and should be 
marked. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I wonder, just before we move on, if I could inquire what “boating” 
means? 
Mr. Durr: Carrying lines from the steamers to shore. 
The Witness: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, it has to do with f 
taking of lines and such like in connection with docking and undocking of t 
steamers. : 
By the Muininah 
Q. The taking of the lines or hawsers from the ship to the whari?—A. Th 
is right, sir. f, 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you the statement showing the result of voyages of steame! 

carrying cattle from Montreal for the season of 1923?—A. Yes, I have. | 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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ie "EXHIBIT No. 67 A 


es Its of. ‘voyages of C.G.M.M. steamers carrying cattle from 
Montreal, season of 1923 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 


$8. Canadian Commander Voy. 14, Sailed July 27 for Cardiff 
$4,320 00 


Pri ipal Commodities—_ . 
8  Ofnyes'e =SUGe Ai ans) eee NE iS A A ri ee ea 2,244 40 

eee eels PRAM CRB EON AO ick cette ei) bs DO OMSL hs 

roy ASU Lae BS 

Cereals —104 tons.: .. He eB ak coe A GaN ny ee 840 60 \ 
‘Duration of voyage, 47 ‘days. 


Pe chp i eh Some a oy 
Pees cee et a a BOW Bite Ba 
$33,869 31 

38,450 63 


te de ha bass) $4,581 32 


AE Vy a, eae Oy Pi "$2,700 00 


1,264 69 
3,265 50 
491 84 
334 40 
; ae le er oe \ppgg ag 
Fai MOU UB MEL ay toon tele cr lds te bhi Yow The? eho ee 10,080 00 
mber—106,603 s. Meee een Te aU eR id Uo ae a BON 1,048 07 
uration of voyage, 44. pays, i 


OL ite ioe Oo, OS 
SPE nap anata 266 59 
$20,603 57 
33,175 91 


$12,572 34 


88, Canadian Commander Voy. 16, Sailed Nov. 17, 1923, for Dundee 


2 Cattle. Bere ny ye caps ceiesise Share te ems $6,800 00 


fof Giinodities— 
PeeeMeme RIMES a a aE ol dei eg ee we lee ele 25,067 71 
eg ic vases cc 4c 2,895 68 
islons Cents wh toed ute 1,746 49 


‘ os Saeeey ae - Pe ai a A Ty 02 
38,132 74 
1,061 38 


$39,194 12 
Pie os S7Bal 98 


re en A AS or $1,352 15 


[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED * 
SS. Canadian Leader Voy. 8, Sailed June 15, 1923, for Cardiff 


PIO Cattle. ce ae Pie ee ee eg toate iets ers O 
Principal Commodities— Pee 
Plour—226. tons) i hye oP ee ee Oar 
Grain 220,04 bushelag. 22s. CO ee ee 15,542 93 
buraber—86 tonsa fee eo ane te aera a 485 45 
Nickel oxide—132 toms 0.06) a ss ee 1,778 96 
Provisions<-161 dona... Made ee ee 1,436 78 
Phosphorus—46 tons.. .. wag Sone OU tal eeiegtaen Rees ane 1,160 19. 
Duration of voyage, 55 days. : is 
Earnings— eo, 
Mastbound 72h oe oe Gare, Meee iene en see ee 26,953 41 
Westbioumaig 2500. \i i 26 uuu oii au) an cucecetaries Gee 8,826 62 


$35,780 03. 
DUEDENSER. oR ian g nea Gt a ae eer ee 40,260 27 


EHC ew aa aiaas 


{ 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Leader Voy. 9 Sailed Aug. 16, 1923, for Cardiff 


DEO Cattle. 8s hitachi aa ane een ie ee ee on eee ee 


Principal Commodities— 
Cheesesi236. tons: wes Nes Pen in omen alee ta 3,851 90 
Grain, 270,369 bushels... OTE tie Bi ieey gir Orbe, aml uit Ong fe 


/ Provisions.—235 HONS ARG. a Mee Ae a ee eee Ra BAO 
Phosphorus—43 tons.. .. EO er ip hpr Unn ad sae Cn OB 960 87 
Duration of voyage, 41 days. 

Earnings— 


Bastbound oe scitee SUN Rei ee peas Se Oe eae een aD 
Westbound fo CE ae es ei Be ee eta Ree ea 5,934 09 


$38,213 29. 
Fizpenses.. .. hatine, gel ieie Wale tid: BRU TGR la bafiyat ome iyaielilate cn Om ol Pian ts (eee ame a 


7. 


Svar pluse fee aN ha ee ae Rex erate ng cnn ee 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Leader Voy. 10, Sailed Oct. 5, 1923, for Glasgow 


D4] Cattles? gitar ts sa, ee A ci i ce ee 


Principal Commodities— 
Cheese13 ll Gonsien sai os ee Ue) eee Ce ne aks ce (eget 1,761 13 


Butier—29 tons.. .. Berke Srieon Wer anaiNey carrepe Mics oats 912 06 
Grain—228,745 hushele,f: 225 ac Meet ne ses 17,200 63. 
Zing, ashes Al SO hONS 24 fs Pee pela auc Seances ed Ase en 942 50 
Nickel yoxide—+264: tons. 25 eet Oe Stes es 3,551 71 
Provisions—61 tons.. .. Pie Ser ey Aye eyo 5" 548 33 — 
Duration of voyage, "43 days. : 
Earnings— ‘ 


Erast bounds (20 i. at! Reali ie Re Soe Dem eae eens heel 
Westbound. tis c8 07 oP eo eee or 


; $40,920 23 
Openses eve satel ule a wae! le rela bad og Geen Hee eG a eee 


‘Surplus. 70 Pa a ee eee te ne Re Nees $2.65 


{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Wiis ae 135 Sailed July 13, 1923 for Cardiff 


Tee 
¥ 


. ; Bees Mpa. oe $4,320 00. 
Prin pal a, a 
Me ry ee ee AE 1 
otk_219 to Be ace es ts hc eke 931 00 
~ Gram—265,803 bushels.. ‘a Aaeeragie 17,641 68 
Lu ber—61,850 s. ft. Me eM y hada le ys here s 591 99 
Phosphorus—43 HOTA ys Sh SO Os SR a eae ge 964 70 
ee eet ON eee deh, fp ideas au ee 2 1,294 80 
Miscellaneous. . “i Se na 1,228 50 
Duration of voyage, ‘5B “days. 
28,753 78 I eis 
8,469 03 
$37,222 81 


971 Cattle... aa 
ipal C Gnimnnditics— 


Nick oxide—132 tons. . 
Provisions—153 tons.. 


~ 999 Cattle. Rats ee 
Principal: bh hnditics 


~ Grain—276,568 } Priest oe a Ny 
Sbenminer— 1G 324-8. ft sek sak ae va 


_ CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Vietor Voy. 12, Sailed July 5, 1923, for Cardiff AS 
Be es eer ER he ot ed ot) BAO LOO 


Saris Go ts eC po LOnea 
$2,293 52 


" CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Mariner or: 15, Sailed Nov. 9, 1923, for Dundee 


$6,775 00 


ne tds hot, PA ekO 22 
os Ve oe 1,920 11 
Ba Bae 1,778 61 
Bi ae 1,409 25 


ta tejew + oOslon 90 / 
5,379 08 


$41,512 98 
38,796 27 


nd hth A $2,716 71 


/ 


Cheese—121 tons... é 1,630 64 
Grain—234,215 Paehels. 15,755 86 
umber—272, Bed ft. 2 2,660 73 
-Provisions-—257 tons.. 1,993 38 
Nickel oxide—265 tons.. 3,565 57 
y 1osphorus—43 tons.. .. ae 966 45 
Be Duration of voyage, 49 days. 

Pe ae 31,566 49 
re Wee 2,307 24 
$33,873 73 

oe . . ee . 


.. 87,917 52 . 
$4,043 79 


{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Sir Henry Drayron: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this be plac d 
in the printed record. This shows the exact result of voyages of steamers carry: 
ing cattle for the season of 1923. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. Mr. Doherty, are these selected, or are they Actual movements? Are 
these fair, characteristic movements?—A. Fair, characteristic movements. 
Q. Then you show in connection with your commodities, “ Cheese.” What 
rate are you charging on cheese? L 
The CuHatrMAN: Is that for to-day? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.; 1923. 
The Wirness: These are all of 1923. As I remember, the rate was 60 cents _ 
per hundred pounds. 4 


AS 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is ordinary stowage?—A. Yes. 


By Sur Henry Drayton: 
Q. Suppose you look at the particular voyage, as given at page 40 of your 
evidence. That is the Commander; she carried 167 tons of cheese, and the rate — 
you say was 60 cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the rate to-day?—A. 70 cents. . Pe 
Q. What are you charging to-day?—A. 70 cents. mah 
Q. Is that the Combine rate or not?—A. The Combine rate? : ; 
Q. Yes—well, the Conference rate, if you do not like the other?—A. It is © 
the rate I understand all the lines operating out of Montreal are charging. «§ 
-Q. Then what do you charge for grain? You carried on that trip 285,000 — 
bushels of grain——A. I cannot tell you what the rate was for that particulaf he 
grain. , 
Q. How did it compare with to-day’s charges for grain? Can you tell us 
that?—A. I cannot tell you, Sir Henry, just what we got for that particular 
steamer’s grain, because the rates are constantly fluctuating. If I had contem- ~ 
plated your question, I naturally could give you these. rates. 
- Q. Then you carried 215 tons of provisions? Can you tell me what that 
rate was?—A. As I remember it, in 1923, it was 40 cents per hundred pounds. ~ 


By Mr. McKay: 
~ Q. What does “ provisions ” cover? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What is your rate to-day on that?—A. 50 cents. o ti 

Q. 50 cents to-day, and 40 cents charged there (indicating). Athen you — 
have “ cereals.” What is the cereal rate?—-A. I think the cereal rate at that 
time would be 30 cents. 

Q. 30 cents a hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it to-day?—A. 35 cents, as I recall it. \ 

Q. So we have the basis on which we can re-calculate that for ourselves, — 
and we will not keep you here to recalculate it for us. 

The CuHartrMAN: So the witness will not lead us, quite unwittingly, astray, 
if they were charging the Conference rates, which they probably were, in 1923 
cereals, in cases, would be 35 cents and in boxes or barrels, 30 cents, ‘and tha 
went up in 1924 to 45 cents and 40 cents respectively. 


Sir Henry Drayton: He says thirty. 
(Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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ar The Wrrness: Perhaps I had better correct my evidence and say 45 cents 
_ at present. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What rate then?—A. 35 cents. 
j 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. In bags?—A. It is 35 cents and 45 cents. To-day cereals shown here © 
would be shipped in cases, so that these rates would apply, 35 cents then and 
45 cents now. 

Q. These are the commodities on the Commander. Was she pretty well 

loaded or half empty or what?—A. That is also a difficult question to answer 
’ without having the definite figures before me. I mean the figures that I brought 
with me are exactly those that are shown in the record to which you are making 
_ reference. I have not brought along particulars. 
‘ 
By Sir Henry Drayton. ; 
Q. It is important to know whether these boats were loaded or not as we 
are considering their earning power.—A. That is very true. 
_ Q. You can have that looked up at a later date?—A. Yes, I am satisfied 
that I can do that. aut 
‘ Q. You tell us that these are fair characteristic voyages so we do not want 
to give you too much work?—A. It is no work at all. 
; Q. The next trip, voyage fifteen of the Commander shows she carried forty 
tons ‘| butter. What rate did you get on that?—A. I would say $1.50 per 100 
pounds... . 
; _Q. That is to-day’s rate too?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
ne: Q. Is that in papmary stowage?—A. No, that is cold storage. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
i Q. Then 243 tons of cheese. What rate would that move at?—A. That 
_ would be 60 cents, as I said before. 
Q. What is that to-day?—A. 70 cents. 
~ Q. Yes. We went up 10 cents on that. Then the grain, you do not know 
about. What was the lumber rate then?—A. The Chairman can correct me 
_ if vam not right. 
_ The CHairman: Let me help the witness by telling him this. There are 
_ four different classes of lumber—A. If the lumber was soft wood deals entirely 
the rate would be 70s. per standard. 


‘ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. How does that stand to-day?—A. It is the same. 


__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think they have made a recent reduction on 
ss that. We have had evidence on that from the witness yesterday. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: \ — 
Q. Perhaps you hhave not caught up with that yet?—A. We do not lose 
much time in catching up. To-day’s rate is 65 shillings. 
Q. As against?—A. 65 as against 70. 
_ Q. Then we have another new thing, phosphorus. How’ do you class that 
_ phosphorus? What did that move at?—A. In 1923, as I recall, the phosphorus 


_ Tate was $1.15 per 100 pounds. 
j - (Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Q. What is it to-day?—A. One dollar. > 

Q. Is that your rate or the Conference rate?—A. It is my rate that 
am quoting. 

Q. What is the Conference rate?—A. I understand the other Lines ar 
quoting identical. 

Q. Zine dross, 52 tons, what did that move at?—A. In 1923, possible $6. 50 
gross ton. ny 

Q. How does that stand to-day?—A. I think the rate to- day is perhaps 
50 cents or $1 lower. % 
Q. I suppose you can get that definitely?—A. Oh, yes. a 
@. You might make a note of that. . ‘ 


The Cuairman: Sir Henry was suggesting to the witness he should. take 
notes of the different things he is asked for. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: — 

Q. What I wanted to get at—your evidence is that you have put in Chas 
acteristic sailings with certain earnings. I wanted to get those rates and I 
wanted to see what those same characteristic sailings would mean at to-day’s | 
prices—A. Yes. ' 
Q. Your ‘boats no longer sit in with the Conference, I understand?—A. — 

I have not attended a Conference meeting since February. 
Q. Did you quote the same rates or did you cut the rates?—A. I have 
been quoting the same rates in the meantime. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Are the rates furnished to you at the present time?—A. I am able to 4 
keep myself advised as to what the rates are. P 


Mr. Duff: 
Q. How do you keep yourself Bi vided At I inquire. 


! 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. You inquire as to the rates and follow them?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Do I understand the last time you attended a Conference was in Feb- : 
ruary?—A. Yes. The latter part of January or the early part of February. 

* Q. The latter part of January or the early part of February?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rate do you charge for depreciation in your boats here?—A. 
That is a question I am not altogether in a position to answer. : 

Q. Just make a note of it—A. Depreciation? 

Q. Yes. How much are you ePtiias for depreciation in cost?—A. Do you. 
mean in those figures? 

Q. No. You say nothing at all in these books. I understand these are 
the actual expenses taken from the actual entries?—A. The renee are the 
actual voyage expenses. 

Q. I would like to know just what that expense covers. Perhaps you 
would like to look into that too—A. No. I think I can tell you that. They 
cover loading and discharging of the cargo, port charges, the actual operating | 
of the steamer. I think that covers it. It is the actual operating of the steamer. 

Q. Could you do this for us—for example, we have, in connection with the 
first voyage—I will take that as characteristic—we have a total expense of 
$38,000. Could you explain how much is for port charges and how much for _ 
sea cost and the like? It would be easy for you to put in a supplementary 
statement?A. As a matter of fact I have some figures here wae go into 
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ome detail in connection with these voyages but I am rather disinclined per- 

ye haps, to put them in the record, unless you are going to ask the other Liners 
to produce the same data. 

QQ. I do not want you to produce anything which you think would hurt 
you from a competitive standpoint. We have this item of $38,000. I .do not 
think it would hurt you to tell us how that is arrived at.—A. To tell you how 

jt is arrived at I have to give you a full detail and I do not think that I should 
be called up to do so unless all lines are going to be on the same basis. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I may say that Mr. Doherty brought those figures 
here and gave them tothe auditor, who has them now. You can see them 
\ there. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think the Merchant Marine should be treated the 
same as everybody else. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Ask the same questions we asked Mr. Marlow on 
these charges. I was just looking for them. 
Mr. Hatsert: Would you give an explanation of the difference in the 
' voyages. The first voyage was 47 days and the second voyage was 44 days. 
What is the explanation of that? 

f The Witness: The figures of earnings would indicate that that particular 

steamer did not have a full cargo. ' 

; Q. How do you account for three days longer by the same boat?—A. It 
might be weather conditions. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I think one of them was delayed by a strike. 

: The Witness: One or two of them. 

— Q. I think that’ has those indicated. I forget the numbers. I know one 

or two were. You could find out about that. 

es Mr. Symineton, K.C.: One boat took 47 and 44 and 51. That was the 

game boat? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I know it was in one case a strike. It may be in 
two cases. It is not fair to the earnings of the boat to have that looked upon 
as a characteristic. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Leader took 50 days as opposed to 41. 


¥ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You cannot tell how long your loading is going to take-——A. You cannot 
_ figure that way. You cannot figure how long. It depends very largely on 
conditions and the volume of cargo you have to take. 

—. Q. And you might also tell us in that connection how you calculate your 
_ voyage period. How long a time do you allow in calculation of your voyage 
period for detention, loading and unloading at either end?—A. The steamers 
operating in the Bristol] Channel trade are run on a fortnightly schedule. In 
_ other words they have eight weeks wherein to turn around and sail again. 

Q. Do you look upon that as a fair time, eight weeks?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. How much time is really taken up in loading, unloading, cleaning and 
| the like? How mueh time for cargo?—A. We have four weeks steaming and 
‘ _we have from two to say two and a half weeks in the Bristol Channel; that is 
_ six and one half weeks, and the balance of the time is in the home port. 


ia os 
a 


By Mr. Monigomery, K.C.: 
_ Q. What is ‘the trial speed of those boats, can you tell us?—A. If my 
recollection is correct it was ten and a half to eleven knots. That is only 
my recollection. I cannot say definitely that that is so. 


eis 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That is her present speed?—A. I think I said yesterday, nine sae a 
half to ten knots. 

ae Is that trial speed as against ocean loaded speed. The term you used — 

s “her present”?—A. Yes. That is today. 

Phy Is that the time as contrasted with the actual speed on the ocean — 

loaded?—-A. The average time we figure to be/nine and a half to ten knots. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
. Q. What is the trial speed?—A. As I say my recollection is ten and a half 
to eleven knots. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Is trial speed taken under the same conditions as I asked about the 
present speed?—A. A ship making a trial, as I understand it, travels over a 
measured distance. Steamers operating over the Atlantic Ocean are bound to 
meet all kinds of conditions that would be probably somewhat adverse in 
comparison to the conditions that would require to be met under trial. I am 
only telling you my own views of those things. 


By Mr Dag Ny 
_  Q. There is about bib knots difference between the trial and the ordinary 
sailing, is there not? 


i) By Mr. Black (Halifax): 

Q. You take about fourteen days going over?—A., Approximately, Mr. 
Black, yes. 

Q. Taking 14 days, the distance being 2760 miles from Montreal to Liver- 
pool what is the rate of speed? You would divide 2760 by fourteen; that would 
give you the rate of speed per day?—A. Yes. 

(). And you divide the total speed per day by 24?—A. Yes. 

Q. That will give you something less than eight knots —A. Sometimes, Mr. 
Black, we do it in as well as 12 days, you know. Vie 

Q. Very seldom, I guess. 

Mr. Durr: It would average about nine knots. 

Mr. Brack: I do not think they average that. 

By Mr. Black: 

I was going to ask, if I may, Mr. Chairman, about the Canadian Mariner, 
voyage 13. I see it earned homeward bound, that is Eastbound, $28,700, and 
that on voyage No. 15 that vessel earned $36, 000. That I suppose can be ~ 
accounted for by shortage of cargo. cat 

The Witness: I cannot think of any other reason. 

Q. There could not be that much difference inthe rates; the rates have been — 
the same all the season through, have they not?—A. It would be in the volume Ee 
i reareon. 17 | bis 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Or the class of cargo?—-A. The class of cargo is very much the same. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The class of cargo is shown there, and it 1s very — 
much the same. : ‘ 
The CuarrmaNn: But the cargo might not have been divided equally between — 


the different classes. 
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ast ae strikes me, gentlemen, that it is rather of importance that we should 
- determine exactly what is the average of those boats which have been put forward 
as being typical boats running typical voyages. The logs of those boats would 
- show that exactly. 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What is the difference between a mile and a knot, 
_ Mr. Doherty? 


The CuatrmMan: A knot is a mile and a ninth. 
' Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It comes out then at 8.16 miles at 14 days. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C,: And faster than that at 12 days, but not very 
much. 
Mr. Durr: It took 16 days coming back and 12 days going over, averaging 
perhaps 14. | 
The Cuarrman: So that on those voyages they would average a little over 
8 knots? 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: A little under, I think, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Halbert: oe 


Q. You have the voyage 15 at 226.15?—A. Westbound cargoes are not 
ordinarily voluminous. 


-__-Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It works out at 7.34 knots. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

-. Q. Mr. Doherty, have you been able to think of or work out anything 
which would make for economies or greater earnings, having regard to the 
traffic, the class of traffic available at Montreal?—A. Well, I think it is only 

_ natural to assume, Sir Henry, that we are doing everything we possibly can to 

_ get better results from the operations of these steamers. 

Q. That is quite true. But have you been able to work out anything to 

_ better this condition; supposing you were to give us similar information as to 

- voyages this year; could you do that?—A. Yes, that could be done. 

a Sir Henry Drayron: That would be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to see if they 

_ could improve these conditions. Mr. Doherty says he is doing everything he 

* can to improve them. 

The CuatrmMan: Better let us have 1924 too. 

te Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have nothing here earlier than July; there is 

one of July 15th. . 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is no objection to 1925, up to the present 
time. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another thing you might help us with, Mr. 

_- Doherty. We know we are running the whole thing at a loss. Wouldn’t it be 

___ well to charge up the loss to this traffic? That might show us what you would 

require to get per voyage in order to carry it, how much over the expense should 

be earned in order to let the country out, in connection with the boats actually 
engaged in this service. 

_. Mr. Brack: Plus the depreciation? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Si Henry Drayton: 
_ _ Q. Have you ever had to consider that before, Mr. Doherty?—A. Will you 
Just state again what you would like to have? 
Q. We have before us now large losses in the Mercantile Marine?—-A. Yes. 


_ Q. It is not fair to charge all those losses up, when we are just considering 
_ this traffic? —A. That is right. 
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Q: So that we can get an intelligent view of this situation, we ought 
know just what surplus should be earned per voyage in order to carry the ser- 
vice without loss, having regard to the boats used in that service. 


Mr. Durr: I do not think it is quite fair to take the boats of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine as a criterion for us to come to any decision later 
on as to whether they are charging too high or too low rates. I think under the — 
circumstances it would be to the advantage of the Canadian Government Mer- | 
chant Marine with the boats they had—I think they have done remarkably — 
well, but the fact remains that they have not been used entirely for cattle, grain, 
or package cargo, consequently, while Mr. Doherty can give a statement show- _ 
ing great losses, it is not fair to use that evidence in coming to a decision later on, 

Sir Henry Drayton: Last year before the Committee we were told that 
they were good boats, that they compared favourably with other boats. They 

were boats equipped with ’tween decks and could be used for package freights. 
These are boats which compare very favourably with the Petersen boats, which 
are hollow boats, without the ’tween decks. on 


‘By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Have these boats ’tween decks, Mr.. Diebevey fla i gig Ge These 
particular four we are now discussing have tween decks. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I mean just having regard to -these boats which 
everybody admits are just as good as the ordinary run. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Were they built in Halifax?—A. I don’t think any one of these, except 
the Mariner, which-might have been built in Halifax. 

Mr. Buack: The two Halifax boats are larger and faster. 

Mr. Durr: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rinrret: How many are there of that class in the Merchant Marine?” 

Sir Henry Drayton: Twenty-six from 8,000 up. 

The Witness: And two of 10,000. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would it not meet Sir Henry’s request very well if” 
Mr. Doherty could prepare for us a similar statement to the one prepared by 
the Conference Liners, that is taking his voyages running on the North Atlantic 
trade for 1922 and 1923, and give us the voyages of all those ships, the same 
as these, including the same charges? 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be quite satisfactory. I do not want 
any more than that, and I do not want any information the other lines are 
not giving. ee: 

Mr. Symincron, K.C.: We have, or the auditor has, all the voyage 
accounts for the year spoken of from the Canadian Government Merchant. 
Marine, which I may say are much more complete and satisfactory ae any — 

we have, as far as information is concerned. 

Sir Henry Drayton: This is something I know the accountants of the — 
company will have ready, at their hands. 

The Cuamman: There is just this, Mr. Stevens. I think we have already — 
in the hands of the auditor information which is a good deal more complete — 
than the paper Mr. Doherty is now holding in his hand. o 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: While we are getting at that comparative basis, 
I was going to ask a question or two. om 

The Wrrness: Wouldn’t the individual voyage figures be better than 


taking them all? 
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INGTON, K.C.: 1 should say So. 
Henry Drayton: Give us those figures, Mr. Doherty; I do not want 


| su to put them in now. 


_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: We are prepared to put our figures in to the Com- 
iaitise at ay time the others are bie to put theirs in. The oe Atlantic 


/ 


By “Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_ _Q. How many boats are in the North Atlantic trade, Mr. Doherty?—A. 

We have nine operating just now. 

The Cuarrman: For the purpose of keeping the record in good shape, did 

- JI understand you, Sir Henry, to ask that we should produce in our records 

_ these characteristic voyage accounts which appear on page 40 and the following 
pages. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Those are not voyage accounts, those are voyage 

results. 

The CuairMAN: A statement showing the results? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think he should be asked to do anything 

nore than is absolutely necessary. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: There i is the short rate as to which Mr. Doherty can 

give us some information, that ‘is, to show, the average surplus per voyage a 

oat should earn in order to carry ‘itself. 

‘Mr. Brack: Take the Canadian Leader, voyage 8 and voyage 9; there is 

ifference of about $6,000 in the home work, the Eastbound earnings; on those 

two voyages. Voyage 8 was $26,000 and voyage 9 $32,200. 

The Wrrness: That meant a shortage, or a different kind of cargo; I have 

the figures in my mind. 

_ Mr. Buacx: The cargo seems to be about the same. 

The CHARMAN: Now, Mr. Duff, I think if we have finished you have x 

‘questions to ask the witness, and I would like if you would just question 

im along the lines you have in mind. 

__. Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: May I ask one question, Mr. Duff, before we 
~ leave that page, while he has the page open? 

Mr. Durr: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, he. * 


©). Do these summaries, where you have here the word “ result” and the 
of expense, include anything other than what you have said is the direct 
‘pense of the voyage?—A. The direct expense of the voyage only. 
Q. That is, they include nothing for management?—A. Nothing for man- 
gement. . ” 
ie Q. Nothing for overhead?—A. Nothing for overhead. 
ee. And nothing for annual overhaul?—A. No, nothing. 
Q. Items such as corps superintendents and staff. —A. Not included. 
Q. Office rental?—A. Not included. 
Q. Soliciting staff?—A. Not included. 
~ Q. I think you told us there is no allowance for depreciation included in 
jose expenses?—A. There is not. 


By ‘Mr. Duff: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, as to those line ships you are using in ‘the North Atlantic 
e, were eg pet specially for the business?—A. I would not judge so, Mr. 
; (Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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a I do not know that they were built altogether we the North Aton 
trade. ; { 

Q. So that you are at a disadvantage with the other lines which have i 
boats, and which lines have been in the trade for a great many years and know? 
ing the trade, have built their boats purposely for that trade, you are at 
creat disadvantage as compared with them?—A. I would not like to say tha 

Q. Perhaps you do not want to say that, and that is all right, but perhap 
I can get it in another way. You carry cattle for instance on those ships? Is_ 
it not a fact that the expense of fitting up for the cattle you carry is very much 
greater than the other people have to pay to fit their ships?—A. If I knew the 
other people’s expense, Mr. Duff, I think I could answer your question very 
readily, but I do not know what their costs are. S 

Q. Is it not a fact that you have to carry cattle in a different place than 
in the other ships, and you cannot carry full loads, you can only carry a few on 
your upper decks, under the bridge, on the bridge deck?—A. We are carrying — 

cattle, as I think I said onteeea in the forward and aft well decks and also — 
in the bridge deck space. I do not really know whether any of the other lines” 
are so carrying cattle or not. Perhaps some of them are. a 

Q. Certain ships are specially constructed-to carry cattle are they not, and 
they arrange their deck space and’their under deck space purposely to carry — 
cattle, regulating the space accordingly?—A. I think perhaps you are right. 

Q. When your ships were built, no such arrangements were made?—A. Not 

particularly; I think not. 

Q. The same thing applies to grain. Your ships are at a great disadvantage — ; 
in carrying grain because your deck space is not properly laid out?—A. I do | _ 
not quite understand the point. — 

Q. My information is that in order to carry grain the deck must be laid 
out in a certain way so that you can handle the grain more cheaply—A. Which © 
ceck do you refer to? a 

Q. I mean the upper deck where the hatches are—A. Do you mean that 
our hatches are too small or too large? 

Q. They may be either one or the other, or not in the proper place.—A. — 
That is something I have never heard of before. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think that came from the House. The boats are 
all right, and they load all right. The specifications are the same as the 
boats we are now considering from Petersen’s. 

Mr. Durr: What do you mean by the specifications? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The specifications for construction. 

Mr. Durr: The specifications may be the same, but there is a way in 
which they lay out the ships to make it more economical to handle certain 
cargoes. When these ships were built, they were not built to carry grain, or 
for any particular purpose. They were built in a hurry and there was not ; 
much time to consider how the ships were constructed as far as the lying 
of them ‘out was concerned. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think you will find they were built to the regu- 
lar type and standard and that they were well and strongly built. 

Mr. Durr: Absolutely, I agree with you there. 

Sir Henry Drayron: And you will find that no liner ships in the No: 


as the ships they compete with. 
Mr. Durr: No, I think not. 
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™@. Da: at Sar that the hatches are properly pooner to go under the 
uts of the elevator?—A. Yes sir. 

-Q. The proper distance apart?—A. Yes. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: There is no doubt about that. 

Hon. Mr. Srrvens: I think on this subject we ought to have the architect 
re che can tell us te definitely about the construction and the plans and 


a Mr. Durr: I am not objecting to the construction as far as the seagoing 
qualities are concerned, the vessels are well built. I am not trying to make 
ae point to blame anyone. All I say is that these vessels were built in ia hurry 
and not for a specific trade, like other builders build their ships. Consequently 
- what I want to show is that the fact that the ships lose money should not affect 
our decision when we come to arrive at one. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Doherty does not agree with that. 


Mr, Durr: I do not blame him for that. He is an employee of the Cana- — 
lian Government Marine, and does not want to commit himself. 


The Cuatrman: May I make this suggestion, that while we have Mn 
disherty here as a witness, we should use him as a witness, rather than having 
a general discussion either with him or with different members of the Committee. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We both seem to want him to answer the last 
question, so let him answer it. 


By Mr. Duff: 


. “a 
_Q. How many of these nine ships have lined ’tween decks?—A. All the nine. 
Q. They were put in since they were built?—A. No sir. 
Q. Are you sure about that?—A. Positive. 


- Sir Henry Drayton: I know he is right. 
i Mr. Durr: I don’t think so. 
, The CHAIRMAN: At any rate that is his evidence. 


By Mr. Black: 
7. Can grain be loaded in these boats we have before us as cheaply as in 


uy 


ny other steamer carrying grain out of the port of Montreal?—A. Yes sir. 


ia By Mr. Duff: 

Q. May I put this question. Mr. Doherty, in the investigation before the 
cial Agricultural Committee, on page 73—Mr. Campbell, a broker of Mont- 
: on the witness stand, and in discussing these ships he said:— 


a “Q. What is the matter, Mr. Campbell?—A. These are not good 
- eattle carriers; the chief reason is that the decks on these steamers are 
three feet high—as high as this table—with a deck of that height, cattle 
are carried on both sides, cattle are placed on top of one another and 
there is no place that you can brace the deck to because the deck fittings 
_ come over the side fittings and when a wave strikes it they smash, the 
_ cattle fall into the hold of the ship, or are knocked into the winches. In 
one boat we had a big loss, as there was a big storm and the whole upper 
deck load of cattle was washed overboard.” 


hat do you say to that?—A. I think the best answer I can give to that is that 

ampbell continues to ship in our steamers. 

Q He likely insures the cattle—A. That may be. That is his privilege. 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think that is an answer. Is that the c 
dition of the ship. phe f 


By Mr. Duff: ‘ ‘ oe 

'  Q. It is not an answer. Is that the condition of the ship?—A. Will yor 
read it again please and I will answer it as you go. 
Q. “These are not good cattle carriers. The chief reason is that the deck: 


on these steamers are three feet high.”—A. I don’t know what that means, tha 
the decks are three feet high. © 


Sir Henry Drayton: No one else could know. 
The CuairMAN: That must be a mistake in the notes. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Oh no; it is the evidence. The evidence is wrong, — 
that is all. a 


* 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. “With a deck of that height cattle are carried on both sides, cattle are tf 
placed on top of one another and there is no place that you can brace the deck | 
to because the deck fittings come over the side fittings and when a wave strikes 4 
i they smash’ and the cattle fall into the hold of\the ship or are knocked into 
the winches. In one boat we had a big loss, as there was a big storm and the 
whole deck load of cattle was washed overboard. ”__A. I might perhaps explain — 
that when we experienced the loss to which Mr. Campbell refers we had more > 
or less temporary fittings, but since that time we have put in the newer and > 
more substantial fittings of which we spoke yesterday and I think perhaps our ; 
position is a little bit better than it was then. : 
@. At great expense you could fix these ships to make them better?—A. 4 
The expense, as I said yesterday, amounted to $7,000. “e 
Q. That is rather high. Is it not a fact that the Department of Maat andl 
Fisheries made a ruling that you were not to carry cattle, two or three yéars — 
ago.—A. With these temporary fittings we were only allowed to carry cattle | 
during the summer months, as I remember, from May until September; but with 
our present fittings we have earried cattle throughout the 12 months of the years” 
Q. What do you say to this; Mr. Campbell says: 


“T do not think that they were built like modern cargo vessels, al 4 
hatch. In other words, these vessels, built during the war, were built, — 
as we say with ‘two sides with a lid on it? that is most expressive of 
war vessel. They are all hatch, and it leaves you very little space or 

‘the side to put in cattle. If they carry 140 cattle, one half the number 
or one-third less than the number they are carrying there, and carries 
under on the hatch, then they could carry them.” \ 


- A. From Mr. Campbell’s remarks I would hardly say that Hae is an expert in 
the steamship business. 

Q. That may be quite possible, but I think that there is no question aban 
it, Mr. Doherty, that these ships were not built specially. for the carrying of , 
cattle.—A. They were not, sir, I will admit that at once. 

Q. And they were not built for the carrying of erain; they were really 
bulk cargo ships, but you converted them in order to get something for them 
to do. For instance when they were launched, there was no specific trade tha 
they were intended for?—A. So far as I know, they were built to carry cargoes — 
from Canada. 1 do not know that the idea was perhaps to carry to the United — 
Kingdom, although if we have in mind the shortage of tonnage at that time 
perhaps that was one of the reasons. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that these ships were built during the war to help 
the situation when vessels were being sunk, they were not built for the Can ; 
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e an rade, new, were they ?—A. If they were not built for the Canadian trade, 
if don’t know for what trade they were built. 
—- Q. No, that is it exactly; that is right; nor does anyone else 
me | Sir Henry Drayton: The answer is that they were built for the Canadian. 
_ trade. 

‘Mr. Durr: They were not, Sir Henry, built for the Canadian trade, and 
Mr. Doherty has just said they were not. 

‘The Witness: I don’t remember saying that. 

‘Sir Henry Drayron: He did not say that. 


Mr. Durr: What did he say? If you are going to answer for Mr. Doherty, 
perhaps we had better put you in the witness box. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You would get some useful evidence. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Do you say these were built for the Canadian trade, Mr. Doherty?— 
A Yes they. were. 
‘Q. You say that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Which particular trade were they built for?—A. There is only one 
- Canadian trade I know of. When you talk of Canadian trade you are referring 
to Canada. { 
iY _ Q. Were they built for carrying deals?—A. They have carried deals. 
~~ -Q. But were they built for that?—A. They can carry deals with equal 
- facility to other lines carrying deals from Canada. 
Q. How is it then, when I tried to charter two ships to carry deals, a fort- 
night ago, in my business as a ship broker, the answer I got from Montreal 
was that they would not accept 70/- a standard, but they would charge them 
at 70/- a standard, and the shipper would have to pay the difference of what 
the freight would amount to in loss, about $5,000.—A. May I ask the Chair- 
man, are we going to discuss traffic matters of the Canadian Government Mar- 
ine, or rf we discussing the general question of the North Atlantic business. 


Mr) Durr: This is North Atlantic business. 


The Cuairman: We are trying to get light on a diffitult subject and I 
think you may answer the question. What was the question, Mr. Duff? 


Mr. Durr: The witness said these ships were built to carry deals. 


; Sir Henry Drayton: No, that is not fair to the witness. The witness’s 
_ evidence ‘is that they were built for general carrying purposes, but would carry 
deals as well as any other boat. He does not say they were built for carrying 
a deals; he does not say they were built for carrying grain; on the other hand his 
evidence is that they were procured to look after the business offering; mixed 
a business. They will carry grain he says, as well as any other boat will carry | 
_ grain and they will carry deals as well as other boats will carry deals. On the 
_ general issue, Mr.)/Chairman, I think that the officials of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine are entitled to be treated just exactly the same as the officials of any 
other company, and that this should not be turned into an attack on the boats 
or on the practices of the Merchant Marine. 


Mr. Durr: I think I have been fair to the witness. It is not right for 
you to say that I am using him any different from any other witnesses. 

Sir Henry Drayton: He seems to think so. 

_ ‘Mr. Durr: I don’t care what he thinks, the Chairman is here to protect 
him. I certainly have a right to ask him questions and I am going to do it. 


The Cuatrman: I do not think the intention of Mr. Duff was in any way 
to reflect on the management of the Canadian Government ‘Merchant Marine, 
or the practice they! were following. I think that was not his intention. It 
EMiee dee Be ease 
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is a little difficult to draw the line as to what questions should be asked in an 
investigation of this sort. I cannot see that it will hurt anyone and it may 
‘throw some light on this difficult problem. I have asked the witness to answer 
and I think he will answer. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before he answers. I think Mr. Duff was stinbeeeaaeee 
a point, but on the other hand, if the witness answers this question Mr. Duff 
has asked, it opens up the whole field of discussing where differences may have 
occurred between the Government Merchant Marine officers and applicants 
for charters or for shipping space and so on. You may bring in any dispute 
if that is once opened. I think it is very inadvisable to do it. i 


The Cuamman: If the members of the Committee will trust the Chair, — 
I will endeavour to see that no abuse occurs. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would point this one thing out to you, Mr. Chair- ; 
man, that the rates charged for charter parties have essentially nothing whatever _ 
to do—although they may have indirectly, I admit, but directly they have — 
nothing whatever to do—with the rates charged for ordinary cargo space. It ~ 
is a different proposition. | That is the reason, I apprehend, that Mr. Doherty 
is objecting to go into that. 

The Cuarrman: As I apprehend the situation, the witness gave an answer 
concerning the usefulness or the adaptability of these ships to carry deals, and 
the question of Mr. Duff would be likely to bring out an answer which might a 
modify the view just expressed by the witness. I do not think it went farther 
than that. e 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: What is the question now? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I would have thought the witness would not charter 
one of these liner freighters for deals. te 
The CuHatrMAN: The witness is not only Betredi frank, pan otto a 
well able to express himself and we will allow him to answer this question. I 
will ask the reporter to read Mr. Duff’s last question. q 
Mr. Durr: Before he reads the question, Mr. Chairman, let me make 
myself quite clear. I thought I did it before. Before I started examining Mr. — 
Doherty I made ghe statement that as far as the officials of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine were concerned, I thought they had done wonder- 
fully well, under the circumstances, in view of the fact that these boats were 
placed in their hands, 63 boats, and I had no reflection, and did not intend to 
reflect at all on the management. That is not my point. In fact, I am trying 
to help Mr. Doherty and the officials out when I say that these beats were — 
not built specially for this particular purpose, or the North Atlantic trade. So 
that I was trying to be fair. | 
The CratrMan: I absolve you, Mr. Duff, from any idea of unfairness, 
and I am sure the witness wil endeavour to answer the question without fang 
delay or discussion. The reporter will read it. 
(By direction of the Chairman, the shorthand reporter read the jollowing. 
questions and answers: ) 
Q. Were they built for carrying deals?—A. They have carried deals. 

Q. But were they built for that?—A. They can carry deals with | 

equal facility to other lines carrying deals from Canada. 

Q. How it it then, when I tried to charter two ships to carry deals, 

a fortnight ago, in my business as a ship broker, the answer I got from 
Montreal ‘was that they would not accept 70/- a standard, but they 

could charge them at 70/- a standard, and the shipper would have to 

pay the difference of what the freight would amount to in loss, about — 
$5,000. 


The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Duff, now what have you to say to eat 
(Mr. J. P. Doherty.) g 
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age these ships are suitable for carrying deals, why does your company 
ask the shipper to pay the loss over and above the regular charter rates?—A. 
You are talking now of full cargoes? 
aa Q. Yes—A. We have not at the present time any steamers that we can 
- put into the full cargo trade, that is, steamers that are available. Our steamers 
are running on regular services, with the exception of a few of the smaller ones 
that are presently tied up and could not be operated across the Atlantic Ocean 
with a cargo of deals without showing a very heavy loss. 

Q. You must have had the steamers, or your company would not have 
offered to take the charter at 70 shillings plus the difference between the freight 
and the actual operating expenses?—A. I have no knowledge of that situation. 

Q. You say you have no boats particularly suited for carrying deals. Is 
it not a fact that boats as small as yours carry deals across the Atlantic, and 
make money, at 70 shillings?—A. That may be possible. 

~ Q. And are carrying deals and are chartered every day?—A. That may 
be possible. 


By the Chairman: ! 
- -Q. - Will you give your opinion to the committee concerning the suitability 
of your boats for carrying deals?—A. Our steamers, Mr. Chairman, can carry 
- deals as they carry other cargo, but if you are talking of full cargoes there are 
very many considerations to view. Mr. Duff talks of small steamers, steamers 
as small as some that we have, going across the ocean with deal cargoes. Per- 
haps he has in mind Norwegian boats; perhaps he has in mind small steamers 
that have been operating on the Atlantic coast, perhaps between Cuba and the 
United States during the winter, and which may be anxious to get home, and 
_ they are very anxious to carry deals to take them to their home port. Our 
steamers have home ports in Canada, and if we send a small steamer with 
_ Mr. Duff’s deals we have to bring her back. 


By Mr. Duff: , 
~Q. They are not my deals.—A. Any deals. We have to bring them back 
to Canada. 
_ Q. You say these ships have a preference because they come in from Cuba 
on their way home. Would it not be cheaper to go from Cuba direct, instead 
of coming to Halifax or St. John and paying port charges?—A. They may carry 
a cargo of sugar to Halifax or St. John. 
Q. Supposing they come light?—A. They would hardly come light. 

i Q. They have done it?—A. They may have done it, but you cannot make 
a case by taking odd steamers here and there. I am just giving you a general 
outline of the situation as I see it. Perhaps there are a lot of things I do not 
_ know about these full charter arrangements which you know. 
~  Q. All I am trying to show, Mr. Doherty, is that the Canadian Govern- 
Ment Merchant Marine boats should not be taken in this enquiry to prove that 
_ the other lines are not charging too much money to carry goods, and in order 
_ to show that I am trying to show that these boats were not built for the North 

tlantic traffic, and consequently the fact that you lose money on your voyages 
should not have any effect at all on our arriving at a decision later on. 
Re ‘Sir Henry Drayron: That is not a question; that is an argument. 
pe Mi. BLack (Halifax): May I make a remark? It is that the needs of 
Great Britain were very very great for the products of Canada, grain, provi- 
Sions, lumber, everything that we are now sending and could then send. The 
tonnage of Great Britain was being sunk rapidly; it was decreasing very rapidly, 
} (Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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and Canada was called upon to supply tonnage to carry these oo orockien 
from Canada to supply Britain and the Allies, so that these boats are equal to 
any, in my judgment, and I ask Mr. Doherty if that is not the case, that they 
are equal to any smaller class of boats of smaller specifications that are trading 
in the*North Atlantic. 


Mr. Durr: Then you think the boats are all right? 


/ Mr. Buack (Halifax): As cargo boats, they are as good as the average 
cargo boat. . 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask two or ‘three 
questions. : 


Mr. Durr: I wonder if I may ask another question. Did the wie a 
answer. Mr. Black? 


ie The Wrrness: What was Mr. Black’s question? 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
Q. What I stated was——. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You heard Mr. Black’s appreciation of the quality aA nature of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. Yes, sir. o 
, .@. And he asked you whether you agreed with saaebi i Is Mr. Black _ 
talking of our trans-Atlantic steamers? a 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 


Q. I am talking of the boats you have in the Atlantic trade.—A. Quite 0, 
sir; you are very correct. 


Mr. Durr: Mr. Black also said that these boats were built during the war 
to carry the products of Canada to Great Britain and other countries dure 
that time. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): The Allies, not other countries. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Is that a fact?—A. Built during the war lee 

Q. And built to carry goods for war purposes?—A. I do not think we had 
any of the steamers built for us prior to the close of the war. 

Q. You had no steamers built prior to the close of the war, and conse- 
quently none of your steamers were engaged in carrying Canadian goods across — 
the ocean for war purposes?—A. Not for acuial war purposes. If they were not — 
there they could not do that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. May I ask two or three questions? In the first place, you vintlerstan 
the north Atlantic shipping business?—A. To a degree. I would not like to 
match my knowledge with that of Colonel Gear, or some others who are specializ- — 
ing in the north Atlantic trade. I have many other irons in the fire. Lea 

Q. You understand the needs of that business?7—A. I will do the best 1 
can, Mr. Stevens, to answer any question you may have to ask. Re is 

Q. The cargo passing from Canada, Canadian ports, to Europe, and from 
European ports to Canada, is of what character, generally speaking?—A. As far i 
as my own services are concerned—and I do not think I can talk with any 
degree of real certainty as to the performance of the others—I would tell you — 
that our usual cargoes are very largely in accord with the figures that we hava 
had to-day in this statement. 

(Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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. Would you call them general cargoes?—A. Well, we would say grain 

nd general cargoes. 

 Q. Grain and general cargoes?—A. That is, going to the eastward. Coming 

home, we have tin plates, certain-iron and steel goods from the Bristol Chan- 

n ynelL* 

.) The Cuatrman: A little louder, Mr. Doherty, please. Gentlemen, give the 

~ members who are sitting further back a chance to hear. 

The Wirness: We have tin plates and iron and steel goods from the Bristol 

~ Channel; from Antwerp we have certain iron and steel goods, glass, and general 
package cargo. 


\ 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


we -Q. Then for the carriage of this cargo are the ships known as the 8,100-ton 
class ships of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, in your opinion, 
_ suitable ships?—A. Absolutely suitable. 

i Q. Are they satisfactory from the standpoint of handling cargo?—A. Quite 
satisfactory. 

Q. Loading?—A. Loading. 
Q. And carriage at sea?—A. Quite. 
-___ Q. And with the special work in connection with the cattle accommodation, 
are they satisfactory for cattle, in carrying cattle on the upper deck?—A. What 
_ do you mean by, “ special work ”? 
Q. The work you mentioned as costing $7,000-—A. They have carried cat- 
tle over the last-many months practically without loss. 
: Q. And satisfactorily ?—A. Apparently, yes. 


iy eae ‘ 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 


 Q. In connection with Mr. Duff’s remark just now, that the ships were not 
arrying Canadian cargo to the Allies, I would say this, that they were ordered 
and built, or being built, for that purpose. The war ‘stopped and it was not 
necessary. 


Mr. Durr: That is so; that is ae right. 
‘Mr. Buack (Halifax): I want ‘to make that point. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


_ Q. In connection with your evidence yesterday, Mr. Doherty, you said 
you had no trouble last year in getting full cargoes for your ships from Canada? 
ooh. I did not say I had no trouble getting full cargoes. 

: Q. Did you get them?—A. Generally speaking, yes. 
Q. Had you any special advantage over the other ships, in getting these 
_ cargoes?—A. I would not say so. 
QQ. So they would Have the same opportunity of getting these cargoes as 
you had?—A. They would probably have better opportunities, those who had 
_ faster steamers than ours. 
—_ Q. Can you give us the amount that was required to clean out that ship 
% and disinfect it?—A. I have put it in the record to-day. 


By Mr. Duff: 

_ -Q. Mr. Doherty, in view of the fact, as you say, that these ships are as 
good or as suitable as any others for carrying cargo both to Great Britain and 

back to Canada, and in view of the fact that these ships have been losing a 

great deal of money, would you say that the freight rates should be raised?— 


A. That is a very broad question, Mr. Duff. 
Be 4, i [Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Q. Or in other words, your rates are not high enough to make ie pay?- 
A. I think if I had more general cargo for my services, perhaps our condit: 
would be better. 

Q. If you had more general cargo?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of your cargo space is taken up, on an average, west 
bound or eastbound or both?—A. I just said to Mr. Jelliff, I think, that las 
year full cargoes were the rule, although there were some exceptions. I canno 
tell you whether it was 75 per cent or 85 per cent or anything like that, becaus 
I have not those figures in my mind. I am talking about eastward, of course, | 

Q. If full cargoes were the rule, then there is only one conclusion we can 
come to, that your freight rates are ‘not high enough. Is that right?—A> Not — 
necessarily. A 

Q. What do you think, then?—A. I am telling you that if we had a larger 
proportion of general cargo, our position would be better. The general cargo, 
by that I mean a better paying class of freight instead of the large volume — 
of grain that we have been carrying in our steamers and ie does not give 4 
us, naturally, the same possibilities for net revenue. A 

Q. But do you think it is good business to keep these ships going back and : 
forth across the Atlantic if you are losing money on them?—A. That is some-— 
thing you will have to ask the management. I am not in a position to answer. — 


Mr. Rinrret: I think you should tell, the Minister that. 


The Cuamman: I can well understand Mr, Doherty’s disinclination to 
answer that question. 


q 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: “se 

Q. Mr. Doherty, if you had full cargoes westward or as full cargoes west- a 

ward as you have eastward, would that materially affect your earnings and — 
your rates?—A. I am sure it would, Mr. Stevens. 

Q.: During 1923 or 1924, did your line or any of the lines give rebates to 

get cargoes?—A. We did not give rebates, Mr. Stevens. ba 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. Mr. Doherty, have you had any experience in operating boats other 
than the Merchant Marine?—A. Not in operating. 
Q. Or in managing?—A. Or in managing; I have had other steamship — 
experience. 
Q. Can you tell the Committee whether or not the operating expenses of — 
the boats you are now handling compare favourably or unfavourably with — 
those of other boats?—A. No, I am afraid I cannot answer that question, 
because that is something insofar as my present position is concerned, with 
which I do not altogether deal. That is a question for the management; these _ 
are things they take care of. a 
Q. Can you tell whether or not their cost of upkeep and repairs is vicina 
—A. That question is along the same line, and I am sure I cannot answer it. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. You said you carried a return cargo from Antwerp. Is there any dis- 
crimination between Great Britain to Canadian ports and between Antwerp 
and the Canadian ports, or how do the rates compare?—A. As far as our own 
services are concerned, there is no comparison between the cargo we are bring- 
ing back from Antwerp and the cargo we are bringing back from the United 
Kingdom. As I explained a few minutes ago, the steamers bringing cargoes 
back from Bristol Channel ports, that is, Cardiff and Swansea, consist almo 
entirely of tinplates, and black plates. We have no such cargo from Antwerp. 

(Mr. J. P. Doherty.] : y 
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Fike fai? / as / ar 
a Do you get in your cargoes from Antwerp any British manufactured 
goods?—A. No, sir, we do not. 


a By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
_ Q. Reverting to your reference to general cargo; do you include in your 
general cargo such articles as dairy produce and meats?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What provision have you for cold storage?—A. In three of the 
teamers which we are discussing, we have accommodation for approximately 
10,500 cubic feet. ’ ; 
-_-*Q. In each steamer?—A. In each steamer, yes. 
Q. Do you have them fairly well filled?—A. At times. 
: Q. Eastbound?—A. At times we are able to fill it; more often not. In the 
summer months out of Montreal, we do reasonably well; in the winter months 
from St. John we get practically nothing, and the run of refrigerator traffic for 
our steamers during the summer months is not constant. 
- Q. Do you find it a profitable cargo with the amount that you get? Take 
it by seasons; is your refrigerator space profitable space?—A. It is very hard 
for me to. segregate the refrigerator cargo from the other cargo. 
Q. Now, you spoke of “ general cargo.” To what other cargo do you refer? 
—A. All cargo other than grain is what I term “ general cargo.” 


Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
~Q. What do you carry in your refrigerator space?—A. Meats and butter. 
____—*Q. Are you required to carry meats in your refrigerator space?—A. Are 
-_-we required to? 
~  ~Q. Yes?—A. We are sometimes asked to. 

Q. And is that your 50-cent rate?—A. No, the 50-cent rate is for ordinary 
stowage. : 

‘ - Q. Do most of the meats and provisions go ordinary stowage?—A. Very 
largely, yes. | 


(By Hon, Mr: Sinclair: 


_. Q. Does that apply to all seasons of the year?—A. All seasons of the 

ear. 
- ‘ Q. Perhaps, in the winter season, from the Maritime ports, you would 
not be required to use so much cold storage on account of the cold season? 
eof. There are certain classes of cargo that will go in refrigerated space at any 
time in the year. 

Q. What are those?—A.\Your point with regard to the colder weather 

ight have some bearing, perhaps, upon the shipment of mild cured bacon. 
n the winter season it probably could be taken care of to the satisfaction 
= of the shipper in ordinary stowage, whereas in the summer time they find it 
desirable to have it in what they call “Cooled-air space.” 
_ Q. The large proportion of the meats are what you call Wiltshire sides? 
A. I do not know whether they are Wiltshire or not; we call them bacon, 
a they are billed as bacon. Whether they are Wiltshire or not, I do not — 
KNOW. : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 


_ Q. Is it true that the great bulk of your refrigerator cargo is butter?—A. 
To be really truthful, we do not get any “great bulk.” 

_ Q. But the great proportion of it?—A. In proportion to the whole—from 
My memory of last year’s operations—perhaps 20 per cent or 25 per cent may 
ave been butter. I say that ofihandedly, to give you an idea of our own 
inrangement. : 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Q. And 75 per cent would be meats?—A. Yes. ' 

Q. In your cold storage space?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your complaint is that the supplies requiring cold storage space are 
not constant?—A. They have not been constant with us. 

Q. Your rate on butter is $1. 50 per hundred ?—A. $150 per hundred 
pounds, yes. 

Q. There was evidence given the other day that the rate to New ilaioca 
was practically the same—$1.50 per hundred? 


The Cuamman: Mr. Marlow told us that. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is the same. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 

Q. I was wondering if you gave a lower rate on butter if it would increase 

your supply?—A. That is something I cannot answer. I do not know the 
butter trade well enough for that. 

Q. In comparison with New Zealand, would it not be reasonable to suppose _ 

a lower rate could be given in Canada?—A. It is pretty hard to suppose 

anything in the steamship bugness.. As a matter of fact, I should not say 

“pretty hard”, but I do not think it would be desirable to work on sup- 

positions. / 


By. Mr. Halbert: 


Q. As a rule, ae you have this cold storage space fully ponder tks Not 
always. 


The Cilmonat- Any further questions to ask Mr. Doherty? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Could you tell us on what scrriialndilied you suffer a loss?—A. No, air 
I cannot. 


Mr. McKay: How is it there is a range from 1920 down to 1924? You 
have a reduction in loss all along the line on these boats. I see, looking at 
the list of charges, that you are constantly reducing the rates. There are 
certain rates in 1924; there is a reduction there—and one of the witnesses 
told us he made money in 1919, so they must have made a great deal more in 
1920—then we had a reduction in 1921. In fact, taking all the items in that — 
column (indicating), 33 in number, and 24 in number on page No. 2, 57 in 
all, there was a reduction made on ‘BT articles. If you are losing money, why 
the reduction? 


The Wirness: As far-as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
, is concerned, we had to reduce our rates if the rates were reduced by the other 
lines. 

Mr. McKay: You go plunging into that year after year, because the other 
lines reduce? I see on every commodity we have here, there is a reduction, 
without one single exception; a slight increase in 1922, a still greater increase, 
_ but not fundamental, in 1924. I cannot understand that. We are told by one 
of the witnesses that the line he spoke of made money in 1919; he was not — 
asked about 1920, but he must have made a great amount of money in 1920, 
to make such a reduction in 1921. I cannot understand that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, in connection with the fixing of rates, or the making of 

rates; Is it feasible in ocean traffic to take into consideration the fixing of the 

rate on commodities according to weight, and according to the distance of the 
{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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ye ae : 

- mileage haul as between ports? For instance—my question may not have been 
clear, so let me put it this way—assuming your rate on grain to be a given 
sum, and your rate on butter ten times higher, is it reasonable or possible to 
fix a rate on the question of weight, irrespective of the nature of the cargo? 
ans Well, I think such an arrangement might be possible, if you could get 
a uniform rate on all commodities. I mean, it would simplify, I think, the 
possibilities to find balanced cargo. For instance, if grain would be on the same 

rate as butter, it would work out splendidly— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Excepting you would not have any grain. 


The Witness: Unfortunately there is such a wide difference in the rates 
on different commodities. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is the rate on butter?—A. $1.50. 
Q. And on grain?—A. It fluctuates, as you know. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 
— Q. Quoted by the ton; $30 per ton for butter; how much per ton for grain 


at the present time—60 pounds to the bushel?—A. We will say $3.00, if you 
_ are only making a comparison. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


- Q. Take grain at $3, and butter at $30: What would be the effect upon 
you, as a shipping man getting cargo, if there was an equalization of these two 
rates? Would you carry any grain at all?—A. Not if we could fill the ship 
with butter. 
__ _Q. Would you get any grain to carry at that rate?—A. No, certainly not, 
Mr. Stevens. 

- Q. In other words, it is not a practical thing at all?—A. No; I cannot quite 
see that it would be possible to work out an arrangement such as I understand 
BS, you are suggesting. 

Q. Let me put it this way. In fixing the freight rates on the ocean, you 
_ must take into calculation the nature of the goods being carried?—A. Quite 
80. 


Q. And what other considerations?—A. Well, there is the question of space 
a occupied; the matter of expenses incident to the operation of steamers in that 
_ particular trade; the length of time they require to sail; the length of time they 
4 may be required in port to load and discharge; the costs of loading and dis- 
i charging; the costs of bunker coal—I could go on, perhaps, with some more, | 
but those are the first ones which come to my mind. 

Q. Do you take into consideration market conditions?—A. Insofar as 
_ the steamer is concerned? 
Q. Yes?—A. What do you mean by “market conditions?” 
Q. In fixing the rate on grain, for instance? 
The CuairmMAn: Do you mean the market for tonnage, or the matic for 
the commodity carried? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: For the commodity carried. 


a 4 he Wirness: In the grain situation, it is absolutely necessary for us to 
o that. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. But not in the butter trade?—A. Mr. Stevens was speaking of grain. 
_ Marketing conditions, insofar as grain is concerned, are widely separated and 
different from marketing conditions that might affect. butter. 

: {Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Will you tell us what you mean by “marketing conditions,” becatiae 
that expression has been used before?—A. The term was used, as part of the 
question directed to me by Mr. Stevens. As I would understand marketing 
conditions, they are the conditions of buying, selling, marketing and so on. 
T cannot think of anything else. 

Q. Do you mean that you take into consideration the price of wheat at 
Liverpool in deciding what your rate will be, or the demand for the space in 
Montreal?—A. As far as grain is concerned, it is naturally the demand. 

Q. Not the marketing conditions of wheat in Liverpool?—A. I do not 
know whether it is, but naturally the marketing conditions at Liverpool would — 
be more or less reflected in the supRty of grain available at Montreal, for © 
instance, Mr. Symington. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. On the question of distance, in fixing of rates let me take Mr. Preston’s — 
statement in here, regarding a criticism of yours and others in carrying cargo — 
from Montreal to Liverpool as against South Africa. What is your ~ 
explanation of that? One is 6,000 miles and the other is 3,000 miles. There 
is a specific case mentioned here; I think it is on pianos or musical instruments; — 
the rate to South Africa is less than to Great Britain. Can you explain that * i 
although the distance is twice as much?—A. I have never had anything to do ‘_ 
with the African trade, Mr. Stevens. i 

i Q. Can you explain in a general way why there would be that difference? — 
—A. I do not know that I can, not having full details of the two services for a 
comparison. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. In figuring your rates do you figure in distances?—A. In’ so far as our 
operating costs are concerned, we must. 
Q. In your opinion could you carry from say, Vancouver to the Old 
Country butter as cheaply as from Montreal?—A. It would depend, very | 
largely, on what other cargo we were getting to make up our volume. I mean © 
to say what other traffic we were getting to make up our cargo. a 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. How many ships did you say you had engaged in the North Atlantic 
Tract?—A. Nine. a 
Q. I understand their main business is cattle carrying?—A. No, sir. oe 
Q. How large a proportion?—A. I told you yesterday we have four a 
steamers, one of which sails every two weeks, and each steamer accommodates 
223 fat cattle. a 
Q. Sir Henry Thornton appeared before the Committee last year and Be 
think, he endorsed that statement, that by carrying cattle you are losing an 
average of $1,415 per trip because that space could be occupied by a more — 
remunerative cargo?—A. Those were the figures we submitted as comparisons. — 
Q. Do you think any private company would accept a cargo on some 
charitable or public basis rather than go after remunerative traffic?—A. Ican- 
not say for a certainty but if I can judge from conversations that I have heard 
I think perhaps some of the other lines are doing the same thing. Pies 
Q. You mean to say even though they could use that space for something — 
remunerative?—A. Yes. . 
Q. They are doing that?—A. I say, if I can judge correctly. I cannot say 
definitely that they are but some of the other steamship representatives that : 
are here I think could answer the question definitely. : 
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‘ ynot believe that if they had just a limited space they would carry 
eir business on that charitable basis—-A. Of course there are so many 
porters—I should say exporters of different classes of merchandise in Canada 
—there are also exporters of cattle, who expect some consideration, and I think 
ow as far as we are concerned we try to-be considerate with everybody 
aaa I think perhaps the other lines you refer to would be glad to assist in any 
way they can in furthering the general interests of the Canadian exporter. 
Q. There may be a good reason for a Government owned concern to do that 
but my point is that that is not quite typical of a privately owned shipping line, 
where people may be called upon to perform some kind of public service to the 
i shippers?—A. I would not say that I would be prepared to go that far. We are 
not operating our steamers without getting the rates that are being paid to the 
 other:lines. I mean our rates have been the same and our shippers are paying 
us identically as they are paying the other lines for carrying their cargo. 
 Q. You might be influenced by some public spirit outside of your strictly 
$ business interest?—A. What do you mean by public spirit? 
 Q. If you refused the cattle it might create a commotion in those parts 
of the country where they wanted to ship?—A. I am sure it would. 

Q. And I do not suppose a private company would have to consider that 
side of the question at all—A. That is something you will have to ask them. 
I cannot answer for them. 

. We cannot have two witnesses at the same time in the witness box.— 
. That is quite true. 

Q. We are asking for your own views.—A. I have answered your questions 
as far as I can up to now. 

Q. If you were desirous of favouring a certain part of the community you 
would accept a certain class of goods that would not be as remunerative as 
other class—A. I would not say that I would. You said, as I remember, 
ome commotion might arise. I said that would be quite possible, or something 
of that kind. 

Q. We have the statement here that by carrying cattle Oe are losing 
uaa and that you could carry something else?—A. Yes. 

Se 78) My question is, why do you carry cattle?—A. For the same reason that 
e other lines carry cattle. 

- Q. Why do they?—A. You will have to ask them. 

-Q. I am asking you now. I will ask them later—A. I cannot answer for 
the other lines. 

_Q. Hither this calculation is not right because you are not losing any 
traffic ¢ or otherwise you are taking a lower class of traffic to accommodate 
meone.—A. We are. I told you that, or at least I wanted to tell you that a 


hes 


. Then carrying cattle is really for public service?—A. There i is no doubt 
about that. : 


Sir Henry Drayton: Last year the service was going to work into the 
question of seeing what reduction could be made for the chilled carcasses. 
ou came to the conclusion, you remember, Mr. Doherty, you could not cut 
the | live cattle rate. It developed that you shipped five carcasses in the same 
pace as one live beast. Perhaps you could let us have that. 


By Mr. Duf: 


A Q You stated a moment ago that you thought perhaps the other shippers 

ere doing the same as you were with regard to carrying cattle. It was not 

ways a paying business.—A. I beg your pardon? 

-Q. You stated you thought the other shippers were doing the same as you’ 
ere with regard to carrying cattle. It was not always a paying business.— 

_ ARS eater shipowners? 
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Q. The other shipowners?—A. I said it was possible, yes. 

Q. Now, you told us yesterday that you were carrying cattle after aac: 
the actual expenses for handling at $2.52 a head?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not include the operating expense of the ship at all? 
A. No. That is the net, after deducting the expense involved in the achagl 
carriage of the cattle. 

Q. Would you say the other shipowners are carrying cattle for $2. 52 a 
head?—A. I could not tell you. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Colonel Gear’s figures are 84 under Mr. ahne | a 
for cost of carrying ‘cattle. Mr. Doherty’s figures are $17.48. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The explanation is given that some of ‘ieee 
boats are fitted for cattle; they have developed cattle rates; they have not 
wanted to drop the business and you will note that not many new lines have 
been developed and not many boats constructed for cattle in recent years. 


Mr. Durr: Mr. Doherty said they were getting $2.52 net. I was wonder- : 
ing whether the other boats were getting the same thing. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My instructions are that they are making a 
loss but I have not the figures. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr.’ Doherty says he could carry cattle on their 
boats as well as on any other boats. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. I am not through yet. Getting back to the deal business for a moment, 
suppose you carried full cargoes of deals on the boats, would it be a i " 
proposition at the present rates?—A. No, sir. % 

Q. Do you know the Conference rates on apples from Halifax to Greate 4 
Britain?—A. Yes, I do. a 

Q. What are they?—A. 90 cents a barrel. hie 

Q. What does the Canadian Merchant Marine charge?—A. 90 cents a 
barrel with the others; we have carried at that rate in the past few months. | 

Q. The same as Conference rates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, can you handle more business eastbound with your 
service?—A. Can we handle more eastbound traffic. he 

@. Yes.—A. We can handle more ass traffic at times, when our ‘- 
ships have gone out with vacant space. 

Q. If you handled more eastbound traffic I suppose your deficit would re 
to that extent decreased?—A. The more cargo we carry, naturally the greater 
is the earning power of the ship. . 

Q. I understand from you, you have good Oe They are relatively 
good ships. ae 

Q. And that your Boat: are satisfactory for file North Atlantic ae 
—A. Yes. a i 

Q. You are charging the same rates as the Conference charges, are you 
not?—A.- We are. a 

Q. Then it must be a question, if your boats are satisfactory, if your rates: 4 
are the same as those charged by the Conference, it must be a question of. 
getting business. Is that the situation—A. When you say getting business 
I do not know whether you mean getting volume or getting quality. If you 
refer to volume I think we are doing quite well. If you refer to quality I will 
tell you that the faster steamers—as a matter of fact, I think I have said that 
in my evidence already—the faster steamers will naturally oe the better 
paying cargo, cargo that we will not get against that. 
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is Te * 
‘ed Q. Then the situation would be that your boats are not suitable for the 
ariety of cargo that pays best?—A. I would say that they are suitable. 
Q. They are not the most suitable for the North Atlantic service ?— 
A ‘They are not so suitable to the shippers as the faster steamers. 
é Q. Is that the only reason that the boats are running at a loss?—A. No. I 
ee “vould not say that altogether. 
arth Q. What are the reasons?—A. I would answer your question this way, 
Dae wae perhaps this is what you want: Ii we had a greater volume of general 
cargo in comparison to the whole of the cargo that we are carrying our earn- 
ings would be better. 
Q. Why not get that business?—A. I am telling you that we cannot draw 
it for our steamers, taking 12 to 14 days for the passage, against the steamers 
that are making the passage in eight or nine or even eleven days. 


Mr. Durr: They are not suitable. That is the answer. 


; By Mr. Shaw: 

—_ Q. You cannot possibly overcome that handicap?—A. .No, we cannot, not 
_ with these steamers. 

ant Q. Do I understand then that there is very little hope of ever running the 
boats at a profit?—A. Well, Mr. Shaw, in the steamship business we are always 
hopeful. We are always hopeful, as I say, and it might be interesting to you 
. to know that there are some steamers running out of the St. Lawrence to-day 
; that are just as slow mh ours are, in comparison, 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


me Q. And which cost as much?—A. I do not know what their building cost 
e would be, Mr. Rinfret. ] 


By Mr. Sep 


Q. Will these boats you are speaking about now lose to the same extent 
as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats are losing?—A. I haven’t 
heir figures, Mr. Shaw. 

. Q. I want to find out, if we can, exactly the reason they are losing money? 
. I am trying to answer the question just as frankly and truly as I can. 


Mr. SuHaw: I quite believe that, ‘Mr. Doherty. ° 


> 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is quite plain, is it not, that good though your boats may be and 
peel founded, and, let us hope and believe, well managed, they are not quite 
- fast enough ‘to attract the business that pays best?—A. hey are not fast 
eno h when there are faster, sir. 
r. Durr: In other words, not suitable to the trade. 


The CuatrMAn: Now, Mr. Sinclair, I understand you have one or two 
questions to ask. 


See Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That seems to bear out the resolutions of some 
aa the provision people i in Montreal. 


The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Sinclair, will you speak up so that we will 
4 all be able fo hear you. is ee 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Bias Gh What I was going to ask was with reference to the table found on 
page 1 of the Report of the Committee on Railways and Shipping, where Sir 
a Henry Thornton gave the voyages completed during the year, at the bottom 

of the page. Do you see that, Mr. Doherty?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Can you tell us how many boats and the sizes and the speed of those 
boats that were engaged on those different routes that are mentioned; I mig! 
ask before that, I suppose that statement will be applicable to 1924 business?— 3 
A. This statement here? No, I think that was for 1923, Mr. Sinclair. 

Q. But would it be’ fairly representative of your 1924 business?—A. .Well, 
we have made some changes, so that I would not want to mislead you by saying 
that it would be practically the same, but if you want the information I will © 
be able to get it for you definitely. What you have in mind is, the number — 
of steamers used in each trade? 

Q. For 1924?—A. All right, for 1924, the number of vessels used in each 
trade. 

Q. On these routes?—A. Let me see if I cannot give it to you now. Hho 
we will say nine on the Transatlantic. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, the United Kingdom and the Continent?—A. The United King- 
dom and Continent, nine; we will say six to Australia and De re pa and we > 
will say six in the West Indies trade. 

Q. Divided into freight and passenger Beings I eit be glad to” 
divide them; four freight and two passenger to the West Indies, one steamer to 
Newfoundland, and six steamers in the Intercoastal Oriental service. 

\ 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Is that the Orient?—A. To Japan and China. Intercoastal and Oriental - 
service, six steamers. That was a joint service, From Vancouver to Australia 
and New Zealand I think we had four, and we had four operating in the Pacific 
Coastal service, that is between British Colimbia and California. fe, 

Oi The second item you gave there, six steamers, was that India or the. 
West Indies?—A. That was the West Indies, four in the freight service. Asa — 
matter of fact we had five in that freight service at one time, but the number 
was subsequently reduced to four. We make changes from time to time, Mr. 
Sinclair, so that this will be fairly correct I think. 


-By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for 1924?—A. For 1924. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Now, Mr. Doherty is each one of these routes performing a profitablem 
service?.—A. Some are. 
Q. From the company’s standpoint, I mean?—A. Some are. 
Q. Which are?—A. I have not the figures in my mind now, Mr. Sinclair. 
The CuarrMAN: Can you tell us which are profitable and which are less 
profitable? / 
Sir Henry Drayton: We had that last year. 
The Witness: This is for last year, Sir Henry. y 
Hon. Mr. Srncriair: Perhaps he could prepare a statement later on and t 
submit it to the Committee. ee 
The Witness: If you will let it rest with me along these lines, I will 
see what can be done. ag 
; or 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: : on i 
Q. In preparing the statement, you night show which routes are profit- 3 


able, which routes are showing a profit and which are not, and whether in | 
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elt opifion the trade would suffer if the boats were withdrawn from those 


our opl ; 
-routes?—A. From any of the routes, you mean? 


_ Q. Yes, from any of the routes?—A. If the trade would suffer, you say? 
The CHAIRMAN: From a public standpoint. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. If other boats are serving there?—A. I will do my best to get that 
for you, Mr. Sinclair. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions By any of the members 
of the Committee; if not, we will go on. 
Mr. Buack: May I ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, Mr. Black. 


By Mr. Black: 

Q. How many trips to the St. Lawrence does each ship make; take the 
Commander as an example; how many trips would that make? A. I would 
judge 15 trips, if the season is 30 weeks. 

Q. Fifteen trips for one boat?—A. For one steamer?, 

Q. Yes?—A. It is every eight weeks for one steamer, so that. with 
thirty weeks it would be probably three and a half trips. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Seven trips, would it not? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Three and a half round trips. 


By Mr. Duff : 
Q. Mr. Doherty, Mr. Sinclair was asking you of the different routes, 
not only the North Atlantic but the other routes. By putting these boats 


on these different routes, you have built up a shipping trade, that is, shippers 


are taking your boats to send goods to and from British Columbia and the 


Orient; shippers are using your boats in the carrying of that traffic, and 


they are making regular passages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think it advisable to take all those boats off those routes 
and put them on the North Atlantic route?—A. That would be quite 
inadvisable. 

\ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Are they suited for that trade, except the nine of the North Atlantic? 


_-—A. Some would be suited. 


Q. How many?—A. We have, as I remember it, twenty-six of what we 
call the 8,000 ton type, and they would be quite suitable. 
ee Are they of the same class?—A. Quite the same class of steamer. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. You would not think it advisable to take them off their present routes 
and put them on the North Atlantic?—A. I would not think so. 


By Mr. Montgomery,-K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, you have told us several times this afternoon that you 
quote the same rates as are quoted by the Conference. That is correct, is it 
not?—A. That is correct. 

Q. From your experience in the handling of ocean traffic, and 


your acquaintance with your customers, is it necessary that there should be 


both parity and stability in rates?—A. I should say it is a great advantage to 


have stability of rates. 
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Q. Are you sufficiently in touch with the general shippers to e able 
to express an opinion as to their attitude?—A. We have heard so many expres 
sions lately, Mr. Montgomery, but I may say that some are and some ar 
not; many have complained of freight rates, and their complaints have been 
coupled with the Conference. ©. 

Q. I suppose complaints about freight rates have always. existed and 
always will exist?—A. I would judge that you are quite right. $ 

Q. Both on railways as well as ocean service, Railway Commissions to 
the contrary?—A. Of railway business I do not know so much. a 

Q. On this question of the point of view of the shippers, Mr. Doherty, — 
you have told us you have not attended Conference meetings since the end of — 
January or the beginning of February of this year?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Prior to that time, I would infer that you were associated with the 
Conference?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. What is your experience in regard ‘to that, as to the attitude of the — 
Conference and the Committees towards shippers, as to their willingness or 
unwillingness to meet and deal with shippers as to rates?—A. Well, I don’t © 
know of any instance in my own experience where the Lines were not prepared 
to give very close study to any applications that might have been made for ~ 
rate changes. ‘ 

Q. I would like to draw your attention to page 31 of the Minutes of the 
proceedings and evidence before the Committee on National Railways and ~ 
shipping, your evidence, at the top of that page, when Sir Henry Thornton 
was being questioned as to the Atlantic Transport Line, which carried cattle 
out of New York. This question was asked:— 


““Q. They are not carrying any Westbound traffic, are they?” 

and you replied :— 

“Mr. Douerty: They get a better run of general cargo than we do 
in Canada, on account of the larger market in the United States. The 
Lines operating into New York, as a rule, will find larger ies TLE 
cargoes. 

“Mr. Harris: Do they actually find a Westbound cargo? 

“Mr. Douerty: Yes. You understand, a cattle steamer carries a 
very large proportion of grain and general cargo, because cattle are only — 
carried on the top deck, and in some instances in two decks, but the 
holds are utilized wholly for the carrying of general cargo.” 


: 
4 
) 


I suppose that answer /is as true to-day as it was then?—A. I do not know | 
that there is any change in conditions, Mr. Montgomery. : 
Q. Is that the case with cattle boats, or does that apply to cargo boats — 
generally?—A. J don’t think it would apply to any particular class of boats; 
any boats coming Westward would be included under that heading. . 4 
Q@. And are they i in a better situation when coming to American ports than _ 
to ours?—A. That is my understanding. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. To-day?—A. I don’t know of any change. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. That being so, which port would have the advantage as regards ability 

to quote a cheaper - rate, the Canadian or the United States ports? The American 
ports, or the United States ports, or the Canadian?—A. You mean a. cheaper — 
Eastbound rate? Ke 
Q. You have told us that eastbound rate is largely affected by the west- t 
bound earnings?—A. Yes. 4 
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). And that the westbound earnings to the United States ports should be 
hat better than the westbound earnings to the Canadian ports?—A. 
Quite right. ‘“ 

~~ Q. While we are on that subject, what about the outward cargo, what 


would you say as to the respective advantages of the United States ports and 
our own as regards outward cargo, the size of the cargoes and so on, or is it any 
different from theirs, west from eastbound?—A. Well, with the greater number 
of services operating out of most of the American, ports, perhaps I should not 

say most—take New York as an example, if you will allow me to do that; 


ith the greater number of services operating out of New York, I would judge 


the volume of their traffic would be heavier than ours. 
ar Q. And that as a rule should bring down the cost somewhat?—A. If you 
are talking generally of costs. It might perhaps be a little confusing, inas- 
~ much as we have been talking about individual voyages, at least I have been, 
to-day. . , 
a 0. Then we will take individual voyages. Let me put the question in this 
way: given the factors you have indicated on page 31 of your evidence, to 
which I have just drawn your attention, and any other consideration such 
as would apply to the eastbound movement, which country would be most 
likely to gain an advantage from the maintenance of a parity of rates between 
the two, and taking into consideration both the shippers and the shipowners and 
ports? That may be a little long and involved but perhaps you can follow it? 
‘—A. It is a bit involved, Mr. Montgomery. If I can answer it piecemeal 
_ perhaps it would be better... 
-_ Q. From our Canadian point of view, we have our shippers?—A. Yes. 
Q. We also have our own St. Lawrence trade and Halifax and St. John 
trade?—A. Yes. . 
< Q. And our ports?—A. Yes. 
- Q. 1 suppose there would be no dispute that it is desirable that each 
should be maintained and developed?—A. Each port? 
_ Q. Each port and each class; the shippers, and the shipowners, and the 
ports—A. I think that is our one desire. 
-_ Q. Then having in mind the factors which you say should ordinarily enable 
the United States Ports to quote cheaper eastbound rates, which country would 
be apt to get the advantage from any Conference, or any other arrangement, 
which would maintain a parity of rates as between the two?—A. Did I say the 
lines operating from the United States could quote lower rates? 
Q. What I asked you first was: I drew your attention to your, answer 
on page 31, that their westbound traffic was somewhat better, that they got a 
_ better run of general cargo—aA. That is quite right. 
— Q. And I think we then agreed that that condition should affect, and 
would affect the round voyage?—A. In the gross revenue, yes, quite right. 
__ Q. And I think you have already told us that if we had more westbound 
traffic, that it might possibly—and would certainly, I might say—have an 
effect upon the eastbound rate situation—-A. Well when you say it must or 
ould, I cannot quite agree; but I will say to you—and I think I have said this 
rlier in the afternoon—that if the cargoes to the west were greater, there 
would be more possibility of the steamship lines being in a position to give 
tter rates to the eastward. 
Q. That is as far as it is necessary for my purpose—A. That is what I had 
mind and I just wanted to make it clear. 
_ Q. Then’if that situation exists in the United States to a greater degree 
an it does in Canada, that possibility which you have indicated should in the 
me way exist to a greater degree in favour of the United States—A. What 
u have in mind is, that their position to-day is better than ours? 
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Q. It should be, as regards the possibility of their quoting lower rates tha: 
we could, economically.—A. Well, you know, Mr. Montgomery, it is so hard 
talk about economics unless you are in a position to give full consideration to — 
the type of steamer, to the class of steamer and type of service which is being — 
given. I mean, we cannot talk in general terms. 4 

Q. Then let me put the question directly to you. You know, do you not, 
that the New York Conference does maintain a parity of rates between North 
Atlantic ports in the United States and our own North Atlantic ports—A. — 
You rig that the rates from Canada and the rates from New York are the — 
same? 

Q. That is the result of the North Atlantic Conference arrangement?—A. 
That is quite so in the meantime. 

Q. Now, does Canada lose or gain by such an arrangement, in your opinion? 
—A. You are talking of Canada from the point of view of shippers and of our 
ports and that kind of thing? 

Q. Yes.—A. It seems to me that the Canadian situation is being taken care 
of, inasmuch as the rates which are available for Canadian shippers are no 
higher than the rates which are being quoted for similar commodities from 
American ports. 

Q. Well, do you see any disadvantages to Canada from the results of the 
Conference arrangement?—A. Any disadvantages? From the point of view of 
a steamship man, I would say No. ~ 

Q. Now let us follow it on then, from the point of view of the shipper. 
You have told us that the average shipper does want a certain amount of 
stability in rates—A. I do not think there is any question about that. You 
will find they will all admit it. 

Q. Do you agree that the traffic has, to a large extent, a common origin 
which is not separated by the boundary between the two countries?—A. Well, 
the cargo we get for our steamers is very largely Canadian traffic. We do not 
draw very much from the United States. \ ye 

Q. But you know that Canadian traffic does go to New York and American 
traffic to Canada?—A. Quite true. ei 

Q.-That would apply to everything west of a certain point, which Mr. — 
Marlow has mentioned as being Toronto, at a certain time of the year, and other 
cities at other times of the year?—-A. It is a territorial proposition, governed 
very largely by rail rates and that sort of thing. 

Q. Absolutely, and more so than by flag considerations——A. I don’t think — 
there is very much fiag consideration when it comes down to a question of 
this kind. 

Q. So that the question is largely geographical and railway, coupled with 
the rates?—A. A geographical situation, naturally. 

Q. That is a Canadian shipper will ship via New York if he can get a — 
cheaper through rate to the ultimate destination?—A. I have found that to ~ 
be so. 

Q. And of course there is no boundary on the high seas between the two 
countries. Then if the shipper does find an advantage in a stability of rates, 
would you see an advantage to the shipper in a parity of rates, so that he 
would know that the available port€ are on the same basis and that some 
other shipper would not be getting some advantage over him?—A. Well,’ 1 
think I answered that before, didn’t I, by saying that stability is something. 
that the shipper must have. . : 

The CHarrMAN: What Mr. Montgomery means is not merely stability 
from the same port, but is it advantageous for the shipper to know that whether 
or not his competitor ships by another North Atlantic port outside of Canada, — 
that the rates will be the same? * 
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‘The Wirness: Oh, that naturally follows, Mr. Chairman. It naturally 
llows that we must have that. situation. 


The CuatrMan: I think I properly seized your question? 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think so, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


QQ. I understand there is a bonding privilege as between the two countries, 
so that the traffic is not in any way hampered by the boundary line?—-A. That 
is my understanding. Unless it might be shipments of some of our Canadian 
liquors. They do not allow those to go across. That is one advantage that 
we have. 

2 Q. You have been asked | a number of questions as to your rates and the 
~ operations of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. I suppose you 
__are pretty well in touch with the shipping situation generally? You must be, 

_ if you are managing those boats.—A. I think I have said already our participa- 
tion in the United Kingdom business, the transatlantic business, is so small 
that I perhaps am not as closely in touch with it as some of the other repre- 
sentatives who are more or less specializing in that particular trade. I mean 
personally I have many other trades to take care of. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Doherty, I put this question to you: from your general 
knowledge and experience as a shipping man, engaged to some extent in this 
_ trade, is the North Atlantic trade regarded as a profitable one to-day?—A. Our 
_ figures show that it has not been profitable to the Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine. 

Q. And have you any reason to suppose that other lines are doing so 

much better that your losses are in their cases converted into large profits? 
—A. There would be no means of my knowing, Mr. Montgomery. You would 
understand that. 
— Q. A man usually does know the general situation in any trade he is in, 
and what is your understanding as to the trade situation in the North Atlantic? 
—A. If I were operating the same class of steamers, I mean if we were all on 
an equal footing and getting identical cargoes or identical assortments of 
io then perhaps I might give you an indication of what the others might 
for GEO) 


t 


 Q. Let us confine our question then to that; let us take cargo boats of 
ibaut your own stamp and speed, and I understand that. there are many others 
in the North Atlantic trade?—A. There are some. 

— Q. Do you know of any factor which would lead you to suppose that 
they are doing any better than you are?—A. Similar steamers to mine, I do 
not think that they are, 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, is there any regular steamship line running to Montreal, 
composed of vessels of the same type and quality and speed as your own?- 
—A. I do not think there would be any just identical, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C. : Any, with only one type. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


o Q. What about the Cairns?—A. Well now, Colonel Gear probably could 
tell you how Cairns’ boats compare with mine, better than I can tell you how 
a mine compare with his. 

\ Mr. Durr: Colonel Gear would have to say they were better. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I do not think he would though. Just one other question I want to ' 
ask here, Mr. Chairman, that I think Mr. Doherty can give me. We have 
: (Mr, J. P. Doherty.] 
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one boat running to Newfoundland. Perhaps Mr. Doherty could give us the 
rate on flour, which is the chief thing going to Newfoundland now?—A. Sixty 
cents a barrel. 


Q. Is that the same as it has been for some years?—A. It is ee than it — 


was two years ago and it is higher than it was last year. 


Q. What was it last hie It fluctuated last year, going as low as 4 


40 cents. 
Q. And this year it pee Tey Sixty cents. 
Q. And two years ago it was—?—A. Ninety cents. 


Q. So we have the picture of ninety cents two years ago, fluctuated last year ) 


as low as forty, and sixty cents this year—aA. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Did you have any competition on that?—A. We have three companies 
presently operating between Montreal and St. John. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

@. Are these Conference rates? Or, the same rates the Conference 
charges?—A. This is Newfoundland we are talking of. The Conference which 
we are discussing here is transatlantic. 

Q. I know, but is it the same rate? What does the Conference clguean 
—A. Oh, the rate for flour to the United Kingdom to- Baye are eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Halbert: 
Q. Mr. Doherty, you admit that the Government Merchant Marine is 


losing money at the present time?—A. We were talking of the trans-Atlantic 


services, Yes, our figures show that. 

Q. You abit you are losing money ’?—A. Our figures show that. | 

Q. And you admitted that if we had more trade coming this way, more 
British trade, it would practically wipe out the deficit, if it were large enough? 
—A. I did not go quite that far, but every additional ton we would get would 
materially assist us in cuttine down our deficit. 

Q. And you also stated that you were hoping for better times?—A. We 
always have hoped. 

Q. You know “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.””, Upon what is that 
hope based?—A. We are all inclined to believe we are going through a period 
of depression. It is true last year we thought this year would be better than 
last, but our experience up to now does not prove that our hopes have any 
foundation. 

Q. Were you hoping that perhaps the increased British Preference would 
enlarge the shipping from) Great Britain this way?—A. I did not think of 
it particularly along that line, but a general improvement in business. We feel 
it has got to come, and we hope it will come soon. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, you say there are besides yourself three other lines 


running to Newfoundland?—A. There are two others. 

Q. Have these been in the trade for long?—A. One of them has been in 
the trade for three or four years, and the other has been in the trade—this 
is the second year. 

Q. Do you all charge the same rates on flour to Newfoundland?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is that due to any agreement or because that is the market?—A. We — 


understand what our Newfoundland rates are, between the lines that are 


operating. 
{[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Re By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
ees Therefore it is the same Conference rate?—A. There is no Conference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-Q. It is an agreed rate?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:. 
a Q. Must that not always be the result in the long run, that people get 
together in rates?—A. I cannot see how it can be otherwise. 


ac _ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is the reason we must have one that will not 
ee 4 De. Im: 


y By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, you made a statement to my learned friend about the 
westbound traffic to New York, to American ports. First, do you know the 
tonnage that runs into New York, the amount of tonnage?—A. The amount 

-/ of tonnage? You mean in bottoms, in vessels? 

-Q. Yes, in bottoms.—A. I do not know off hand. It is very large. 
in Q. Do you know the amount of traffic?—A. I do not know the tonnage, 
but I know it is large. I cannot say more than that. 

Re Q. That is the reason I was rather surprised at your ready answer to 
the question. Are you prepared to say that the boat running into New York 
carries more cargo in relation to her space than the Canadian boat? I am 
talking of per boat.—A. Taking it per boat, I think I did raise some point as 
to the desirability of talking, perhaps, of single steamers instead of generally, 
but I was referred to a reply or a remark that I made last year as to the 
situation, and I said that as far as I know it has not changed. 

Q. But did your remark made then or now refer to the fact that there is 
more traffic, of course, going into New York, or that there was more per 
boat?—A. More traffic; the volume would be larger going into New York 
than coming into Montreal. 

Q. That is the total volume?—A. The total volume. , 

Q. Not per boat?—A. I do not know what each ship did. 

Q. So that all the questions my learned friend asked you, based upon 
that, for the purpose of showing that American rates could be lower, if they 
were asked on the understanding that the cargo was greater per ship, he took 
ur answers wrong.—A. If I may answer you this way, perhaps I will make 
myself clear, to save any misunderstanding. In talking of the traffic it is 
y understanding that there is a greater volume of traffic moving into New 
ork than into the St. Lawrence from across the water. Now, the next point 
is that I do not know, I have no means of knowing what any individual 
steamer is carrying into New York. I could not be expected to know, because 
_ my business is Canadian, it is not American. 

Q. Are you, then, prepared to coincide with my learned friend’s suggestion 
hat because of greater volume of traftie going into the United States as a whole 
than there is coming into Canada, therefore the individual boat or the individual 
line is in a position to give a lower rate than the Canadian line? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: That was not my question; I said the run of 
general cargo. The witness emphasized that before, that if they had more 
general cargo and less grain they would have better results. 

The Wrirness: We are talking in the other direction now, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

po SYMINGTON, K.C.: We are talking of westbound cargo. 
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The Wirness: It is only natural to assume, Mr. Symington, that if there — 


is a larger volume running into New York, as there is, you can perhaps 
imagine that they are setting it more or less~in equal proportion. That is, 
for the particular class of steamer, and taking them on the whole—I cannot 
take beyond the whole—they are deriving more revenue on their westbound 
voyages than we are. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That is on the whole, but per boat you do not know?—A. I do not 
know. I cannot answer per boat. I have no means of knowing. 


Q. That will do for that. Now then, seeing that some of the members of | 


the committee seem to be anxious to know something about the Merchant 


% 


Marine, your route runs to Bristol?—A. No, to Cardiff and Swansea, in the 


Bristol Channel. 

Q. Your westbound traffic is practically limited to tin plates and iron and 
steel, is it not?—-A. Yes, tin plates and black plates and such like. 

Q. You get nothing like the high class of commodities and high paying 
commodities that boats running from Liverpool and London get?—A. In com- 
parison with the whole of the cargoes we carry, the proportion would be very 
very small, so small it would be almost negligible. 

Q. And in your Antwerp service you are largely confined to glass and iron 
and steel goods?—-A. Glass and iron and steel and some general cargo. 

Q. As a matter of fact, if you will look at your voyage sheets, your earn- 
ings from your westbound cargoes were in every case extremely small, were they 
not?—A. I would not say in every case, but in the majority of cases, yes. 

Q. For instance, one witness tells us in connection with his line running 


into Canada that it would be roughly 80 per cent occupied eastbound and 40 — 


per cent westbound. I am referring to one answer. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The answer yesterday was 80 per cent for one 
figure, and I have not the other offhand, but it is just as well to put it to the 
witness correctly. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will put to the witness an answer one witness 


made. He said 80 per cent one way and 40 per cent the other. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I do not think it is quite fair for my learned 
friend to put a question which is likely to mislead the witness, because I well 
remember that the witness was making a comparison and using an illustration, 
and he pointed out that in fact they did not get it. He said, ‘‘ Assuming they 
do get them, we will have to have so and so to break even”, but we had a 
witness yesterday who gave us the actual figures eastbound and westbound. 
My recollection is that he said eastbound was 85 per cent or something like 
that, and westbound— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am referring to the evidence of Mr. Marlow at 
page 338. Mr. Marlow put in an Exhibit, and this is what he says. The 
question was:— 


‘“Q. Yes. Now, I think if I remember correctly that you told us 
that was not the actual way in which the thing was figured in practice, 


and you figured a round sum of dollars as necessary to break even?— 


A. That is so. The reason for that is that a large portion of our cargo, 
eastbound, is grain. Sometimes it will be 80 per cent of a ship’s cargo, 
and no one attempts to figure how grain will pay per cubic foot. It 
is decidedly a weight cargo, and it is figured only on the weight basis. 
But I have taken one of our vessels that made eight voyages in the_ 
year 1924, and we have figured it that she was going 80 per cent fully - 
loaded eastbound, and 40 per cent loaded westbound.” 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think you should put in the next question and 
answer as well. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Very well. 


“Q. What about those two assumptions that you have made?— 
A. They are pure assumptions. The point that I wish to make in that 
regard is that if you come out in ballast westbound, you must necessarily 
get your earnings for the round voyage eastbound. But taking it on 
that basis it works out, for the bare operating expense, exclusive of any 
depreciation or interest, from 94 cents to ten cents per cubic foot.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 
_ Q. At any rate, you do not get anything like that percentage, do you?— 
A. No, we do not. 

_ -  Q. Do you get fifteen per cent?—A. I would not like to say definitely what 
we do get, but if you want the figures I will endeavour to have them for you 
for 1924, if that will suit. 

Q. Very good, Mr. Doherty, that. will be first rate. Now then, with 
respect to your cattle figures in which you show a loss—not a loss, but you 
show a cost of $17.48 in a shipment of 233 head of cattle, do I understand 
you to indicate to the committee that the Canadian Government Merchant 

_ Marine, having a capacity of 233 cattle,— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was 7.8 per cent westbound, according to 

the actual evidence given yesterday. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: May I have that question read back? 


(Whereupon, by direction, the reporter read back the last. preceding ques- 
tion.) 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. —can carry cattle as cheaply as the boats having capacity for carry- 
ing more?—A. Well, I cannot answer that question, Mr. Symington, because 
I do not know what the costs are of the other companies operating cattle 
steamers. . 
* Q. I am reading from Colonel Gear’s evidence at page DD-3 in Exhibit 
62, I think:— 


“Q. In your evidence yesterday, when you were comparing cattle 
with flour, you made up the cost in connection with a shipment of 351 
cattle at $8. 28 per head?—A. Yes, sir. 

5 “Q. That was a shipment of 351 cattle, of which 247 were ‘tween 
decks and the balance above deck?—A. The balance were in the bridge 
deck. 

? “Q. And your rate was $20 per head?—A. Yes sir. 

; “Q. So that the difference between the $8.28, your costs apart from 
ite Siege of course and the $20 leaves a margin of $11.72 per head? 
—_ edeair. 


% Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Once again I have to protest against. my learned 
 friend’s questions. That $2.52 which the witness has given is figured after 
taking into consideration and charging against the vessel amounts lost on 
general cargo, the net amount. If you will refer to the statement the witness 

__ has produced in his evidence, you will see it is made up by charging, in addition 
_ to the actual expense, the loss between that—. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The witness knows that. 


® Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, he does not. Is that correct, what I have 
©. just said? 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, it seems to me the objection should 
be addressed to the committee, and the ruling obtained from the committee. 
Mr. Montcom_ery, K.C,: I object to this question as misleading, the ground ~ 
of my objection being that my understanding of Mr. Doherty’s evidence and 
of the statement which he filed is that the figure of $2.52 which he had left 
over for the steaming and carriage of the vessel was reached after he had 


charged against the expense the loss due to his inability to carry general cargo, 


in the same space. 
The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Montgomery— 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And the question which my learned friend is 


putting to him is before that loss is taken into consideration, so it is entirely A 


misleading. 

The Cuatrman: If I were asked to rule on it, I would dislike to do so 
without carefully examining the records. It is now six o’clock, and [ think it 
is a good time to adjourn the Committee. I will have the record before me, 
because I will be quite frank in, stating, that I did not particularly follow the 
question, and therefore I am not able to properly appreciate the objection, but 
if the question is unfair, it will be ruled out. 

When shall we meet again? I think we might sit to-morrow afternoon 
at 2.30. 

SpveRAL Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: This Committee stands adjourned until 3.30 to-morrow 
afternoon. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr.) Av ae: 

~ McMaster, presiding. 


ca be eeawin: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Doherty, I think we 
had not finished with you. Will you please come forward again, sir? 


Joun Patrick Donerty recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. Mr. Doherty, we were discussing your cattle estimate, which you put in 
Peay. Have you it in front of you?—A. I have it. 
Q. Look at the first item. I notice that you, in charging for these fittings on 

an estimated six voyages per year?—A. Yes, sir. 
|Q. If you make more voyages, of course, the sums charged against, each 
would be correspondingly reduced?—A. They would be. 
.. Q. And I think you have told us you make 64 voyages per year?—A. Yes, 
ae approximately. 

if . And the same question would apply, to the next item—your depreciation 
f would ‘be correspondingly reduced against each voyage, if your ships made more 
4 voyages per year?—A. That is naturally correct. 
be, Q. Then, coming to the next item with respect to cattle attendants: You 
have chargetl this amount at 75 cents per day. Is that a correct figure now?— 
A. Well, the item of 75 cents per day was used when this statement was 
originally prepared about a year.ago. I. would say that our present victualling | 
costs would be somewhere in the vicinity of 55 cents per day per man. 

ee: Which would make a material reduction in that amount you have 
: charged against cattle?—A. Approximately one-third. 
_ Q. Then, I have a note here that you have charged this amount for a 
round-trip voyage, but that the ordinary practice is that, apart from the fore- 
man and veterinary, practically all those men go over, but you do not carry 
them back?—A. I would not say that is the “ ordinary practice ” but conditions © 
. just now are such as to enable the cattle shipper to find men who are anxious to 
_ work their way to England, and these men do not come back, but we are com- 
‘ ee to bring these men back if they do desire to come. 


Ee Mr. Shaw: 
Q. At any time? 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On the same voyage. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. So that apart from the one-third reduction, if you reduced your vietual- 
( fae costs from 75 cents to 50 cents, you would also divide the matter in half if 
siete men Stayed over—apart from ‘the pny and the foreman 7 Yes, 


eo 
4 


/ 


trip 
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Sir Henry Drayton: : 
Q. I suppose that depends on whether Canada was a place the sone 
wanted to get out of or come into. 
‘ The Witness: I think the present condition onda 4 is due to business condi- 
ions, 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Most likeiy they are Englishmen returning iste eee Very largely, | 

yes. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then, in regard to unloading: I think you wanted to amend that figure 
—A. These figures I was able to pick out a few days ago, and they indicate the 
cost of loading at Montreal as in the vicinity of $125, rather than $50 as shown 
in my statement. 

Q. That is for the 233 cattle?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then you have compared—-and make some reductions—what you would 


have earned with some other classes of cargo, if you have not carried cattle?— — : 


A. Yes. 
Q. Now that, of course, is, is it not, in fact, a hypothetical condition? 
The CuHatrMAN: A hypothetical computation. 
The Witness: The figures are based on our ability to get cargo to fill that 
space—the space that is occupied under decks by the cattle. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Let us take a line which is in the cattle business amongst others?—A. 
I am speaking on my own figures, and I do not think I can go beyond them. 

Q. I will take you over your own figures. The Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, rightly or wrongly, have committed these particular boats 
to the carriage of cargo, inclusive of cattle?—-A. Correct; they are cattle-carrying 
steamers to-day. | 

Q. And as I understand the evidence, you cannot to-day select your cargo? 
—A. Not as to commodities. 

Q. Then, if you take your boats as established to carry certain things, you 
are in the market to get cattle for carrying?—A. Well, there are certain times, 
perhaps, when we would be just as glad if we did not have cattle. 

Q. You include cattle in the class of commodities or freight which you are 
seeking from the public to ship by your boats?—A. Yes; in a general way, I 
must answer your question by saying “ Yes.” 

Q. So, in getting at the extra costs of your line with respect to carrying 

cattle over some other commodities—that is, over the charges which attach to 
some other commodities—if you will look at your list, I suppose it would be 
fair to take the depreciation upon these fittings, because that is extra deprecia- 
tion over every other kind of cargo?—A. Yes, the fittings do depreciate, as we 
estimate in this particular statement. a 

Q. Now, if you will take a pencil: you have charged $117 to that item? 
—A. That is correct—per voyage. 

Q. And in your computation you figure 6 voyages, whereas Colonel Gear 
figured eight.—A. My computation is on the basis of six voyages. 

Q. And if you made that seven voyages, it would be reduced to $100? ‘ 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Then, your next item, “ Repairs to fittings, cattle attendants, victualling, 


etc.” On your present cost of victualling, I think that is reduced to about 
$230?—A. I have not checked the figures—I mean the figures on the basis of 
55 cents, which we figure can take care of our victualling to-day. Do Me 
say $240, Mr. Symington? i 
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Q. $230, I think, but if it is $240 all right. But what would you allow, 
The ‘under present conditions, seeing you are only carrying half these people, only 
-_ earrying them one way and not the other?—A. It would naturally be a lesser 
figure if the men are not coming back. 

Q. What would you say was a fair figure?—A. Probably a total of $115, 
including the return of the veterinary and the foreman. 

Q. Will you put that down on your list, then. Then, ‘‘ Equipment Loss 
and Breakage; $25.” Put that down. Then, “ Cost. of loading. ” Take Mont- 
real, you say $116.50?—A. $125, I think I said. 

Q. Very well, put down $125. Then your next item, “ Extra expense 
~ incurred discharging cattle at Cardiff, $587.50.” Is that all extra by reason of 
cattle?—A. Entirely. 

Q. Then you had better put that down?—A. I presume that if we are 
working on the situation as it is to-day, we would require to increase our rate 
of exchange. These figures, you will notice, are computed on the basis of $4.70. 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: Take it at par. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ‘Take it at par. 


The CuHamrmMAn: You would do it quicker at $4.85, and that would be 
near enough. 


~The Witness: About $850—no, I am wrong there surely. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. It would be some place around $600, some odd?—A. $607.50. 
Q. Now while you are putting that charge down, none the less that charge 
__ largely arises by reason of the fact that you carry your cattle on the top deck, 
does it not; deck cargo, bar the cleaning charges?—A. The extra charges for 
that deck cargo, as I submitted them yesterday amount to approximately £12 
sterling. 

Q. That is all, is it?—-A. That is the extra charge because of the cattle 
being carried on deck. 

Q. And that would not be chargeable to another line, I mean, the other 
_ cattle carrying lines from Canada?—A. That is a charge against on-deck 
cargo. . 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The other lines carry on deck. 


Se By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Be Q. Do they carry on deck, the same as you do, Mr. Doherty?—A. I 
a ould not tell you whether they are doing just as I am or not. 
Q. Then going on, loss of revenue space occupied by cattle feed under the 
; Peck: 10,000 cubic feet; I notice that 10,000 cubic feet, Colonel Gear says is 
_ the proper amount for 351 cattle. You would not charge it for 233, would 
_ -you?—A. We figure it requires approximately 50 tons of hay and feed. 

B.)) Q. Iam wrong, you will excuse me. That is with respect to the feed. Loss 
A of revenue, that is for your under-deck space. No, that is not the item. If 
_ you were in the business, that item would not be taken. This loss of space 
for feed, where is that item? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Under “Loss of Revenue.” 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No no. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: “Loss of Space occupied by cattle feed.” 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, that is true. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That loss of revenue by cattle feed, Mr. Doherty; Colonel Gear figures 
10,000 cubic feet of space for 351 cattle, and you have 10,000 feet for 233 cattle. 
{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will observe, too, that Colonel Gear’ 
voyages are shorter, and he does not have as many days to feed them. He i 18\' 
reckoning eight voyages against six, and running faster boats. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Would you say 10,000 cubie feet was correct, or 8,750?—A. 10,000 is 
nearer correct for. our steamers. 

Q. Nearer correct for your steamers?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you would like to leave that figure at $699?—A. Please. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. What kind of feed do you use, just hay?—A. Hay and cattle feed, ‘am 
ordinary bag cattle feed. 
.. Q. Bran?—A. I presume so. | 


’ 


4 -Q. Can you not carry hay on deck?—A. No, we must carry it below - 
deck. 7 
Q. Ay hy an It is a regulation. fi 
Q. Except in the summer time: I should think you could carry hay /om 
deck? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: “i 


Q. In any event, Mr. Doherty, running over your list, you being in the 
cattle business, these are the extra charges with respect to cattle, as opposed to 
other cargo?—A. Those are the charges, the expenses and extra costs that are 
attributable. 
~ Q. Would you total them up, then, what I have given you or what you ~ 
have given me?—A. You have called off the life of the fittings, that is depre- (4 
ciation of $117, but you did not call of $200 per voyage covering repairs: to) ge 
fittings, which I assume we must include. i 

Q. I left all those things in—A. $115 for cattle attendants; $25 for loss 
of equipment; we have $125 for cost of loading cattle; we have $447 represent- 
ing the extra expenses in connection with discharge, less the cost of discharging / 
equivalent cargo that would be carried in the space occupied by the feed. 

Q. I am not comparing, that, just your extra expense of discharging?—A. _ 
~ We will call that $607.50. 

Q. If that is an extra Selah by reason of the carriage of cattle alone. 
—A. I follow you. 

Q. And then there was loss Be revenue for your feed; that is not paid 
for?—A. Do you want that included in my figures now? 

Q. Yes, $699. You are not paid for carrying that feed, other than in the ’ 
cattle rate?—A. I figure a total of $1,888.50. 

'  Q. Divided by 233 is what?—A. $8. 10. } 

Q. $8.10 a head, leaving from the $20 rate $11.90 to pay steaming costs B 
of the voyage?—A. Against operation, you mean? o 

_ ‘Q. Against operation, yes.—A. That is correct. Except, Mr. Symington, 
let me say that there is the matter of one day’s detention which you have _ 
not taken into account. Perhaps you do not want to at this stage, but there — 
is a matter of one day’s detention in connection with the discharge of the cattle. 

Q. I left that out, but let us discuss it. You ae in your compan the 
cost of a day’s delay in discharging?—A. Yes. 

Q: Now, as I understand the operation of steam boats, and of yours, 
for instance, you make a fortnightly service?—A. That is correct. 

Q. For which you expect to steam a certain number of days, be in nav 
a certain number of days, and return?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And if you are in the general cargo business, including cattle, the 


Seca of unloading involves a certain time in port?—A. Naturally: (ae 
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a in ics to justify that charge, what you seis say is that you 

ould establish better than a fortnightly service if you could save that day ?— 

i One day would hardly allow us to do very much better on a fortnightly 
ervice. 


- Q. If you are in the business as general cargo carriers, including cattle, ° 

4 that is part of the conduct of that business?—A. If we had considered it sO, 

es Mr. Symington, we would not have included this item of $400 in our memor- 
andum 

te! es rO, ‘But, Mr. Doherty, you are comparing this with some other class of 

 eargo?—A. No, I am comparing that $400 as covering one extra day in con- 

nection with the steamer’s time in the discharging ports. 

~ Q. What would you do with that extra day if you did not put it in there? 

—A. We would have our steamer at home port. 

Q. Which costs what, any difference?—A. It would be a saving, naturally. 

ne Q. What would it save?_—A. Well, when our ships are in home ports our 

crew is paid off and we have not the crew’s wages. There would probably be 

a saving in coal, and there would be a saving in port. charges. 

Q. Now, we have paid \for the port charges, and I want to see where the 

‘saving is, because if it is proper I want to give it to you—A. Quite right. 

: Q. You say it will not make any difference in your fortnightly service? 

ne Not a particle. 

 Q. Then if you get home to port a day earlier, you discharge your crew 

a ‘day earlier?—A. That is true. 

Q. You discharge your crew every dant A. Our position is different from 
me he other lines in that respect in as much as we have a home port in Canada, 
eek whereas the other lines have their home port in the United Kingdom. 

-_-—-. Q. Is it a practice in steamship operation that every time a boat comes 
a home port they discharge her crew?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Duff: | 
an Part of the crew. Saves Me ia crew?—A. We do not i Ree the 


: By Mr. Sidebar Ke OP 
 Q. If you came back, in the regular service, and you were in Montreal — 
five or ten days discharging, you would : discharge and hire a new crew each 


time, so there would be a saving of the crews’ wages?—A. Yes. 
Q. Roughly, what would that be?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Give us an idea. You have so many men; you pay them so much a 
lay; it costs you so much to feed them. 


aM By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Just the stokers and sailors?—A. Well, there is no use in my giving 
/an arbitrary acini If I have not got it in some definite shape it would 
quite useless. 


JN By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

As @ I am trying to find out from you if I can, if the $20 is a reasonable 
cattle rate?—A. Yes. 

+ Q. Not by any comparison with a ship that does not. carry cattle but for 
ship in the general cargo carrying business. Can you say, whether it be 
eleven dollars ve ten dollars that is left for your operating costs, 
whether it is fair remuneration. for them?—A. [I do not just know 
what you are ae to arrive at, Mr. Symington, because these figures 


ve presented, in so far as our own steamers are concerned, are considered 
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by us as fair figures. Now, as to what other companies carrying cattle might 
or might not do I cannot say. 
Q. I have taken these figures. Leaving apart this $400 item, it leaves © 
you, roughly speaking, ten dollars giving eleven dollars allowance to be yo 
operating cost or a share of the operating cost which ought to bring a fair 
share?—A. What you are asking me is, if $10 per head was left as a net’ to the 
steamer, after paying actual costs chargeable to the cattle for loading or 
eee etc., would $10 be considered as a fair return. It strikes me it 
would. 
Q. I show you Exhibit No. 60, Colonel Gear’s figures. He brings his a 
figures as $8.28, so that that would leave their lines $11.72. Of course it follows — 
that you would say you would think that would be a very fair figure for the — 
operating costs at that?—-A. On the same basis, if I say $10 is fair, it will be © 
fair to anybody, if they can get that amount of money. ae 

Q. Now then, with respect to the Merchant Marine you run to Cardiff — 

and Swansea?—A. Cardiff and Swansea. ie 

Q. That is, the Bristol Channel ports?—A. That is right. 

- Q. I judge, looking over your voyage returns, that return cargo is largely — 
ee to a few commodities?—A. Almost entirely to tin plates and black 
plates. MI 

@. Commodities paying comparatively low rates?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. And which are shipped in comparatively . restricted amounts?— 
A. Since yesterday I have been able to develop that our steamers running a 
from Cardiff and Swansea to Canada during 1924 had ten per cent of their 
cargo space for that. ; oo 

@. For practically all of these commodities you mentioned?—A. Princi- 
pally. The others are very immaterial. 4 

Q. How does that compare with the commodities which come westbound 
from the more central ports or larger ports, Liverpool, London andso on?— 
A. There is a greater variety of cargoes coming from Liverpool. a 

Q. And a higher class of cargo?—A. Cargo paying higher freight rates. ; 

Q. Going eastbound what class of cargo do you get mostly?—A. Our prin- 
cipal item naturally is grain. We get some provisions; we get some flour; — 
we get some lumber. We do not get in large proportions the better classes 

' of traffic. Our steamers are carrying a greater part of their cargo in grain. ; 
Q. Is it so that the lines which have cargo boats, mixed cargo boats, — 
operating faster get the best or highest class of commodities that move? That 
would be passenger and freight?—-A. I would say they do get very much better 
, than we do because perhaps in the first place they are serving ports that take ~ 
in a better variety and a larger quantity; a better variety of traffic. When I 
say “better variety” naturally I am talking on the basis of rates. 

Q. Better for the shipowner?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with westbound shipping you have no organization to-day? 
—A. We have an organization in the United Kingdom but our shipments are — 
very largely handled by operating agents. ; oe 

Q. Do you know anything of the organization of your competitors such — 
as, the Cunard, the White Star and the C.P.R.?—A. I am sure they are very 
complete. Vicae As 

Q.-.They are very complete?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to say, as I notice in the press you are reported — 
as saying, that you are in favour of taking some 26 boats off their routes and 
putting them on the North Atlantic?—A. I notice the Gazette reported me 
wrongly this morning. 

Q. As I understand it you recommend no taking off of these boats?— 
A. We would not desire to increase our United Kingdom service to-day. . 
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a tO The boats are doing better service on the other routes, is that it? I 
do not mean in returns but you would sooner leave them on the other routes?— 
A. You can put it that way if you wish. 

Mr. Durr: He said he did not think it was advisable to take them off. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 
RvR. Q. Now, I hope you will not consider this question as a critical one because 
‘it is simply as I heard it. Is it the experience of the managers of your line 
that your boats have to burn more coal per knot than their competitors?— 
A. Well now, I cannot answer for the management but if you want an idea as 
to what the steamers of this particular class burn I would say in the vicinity 
of 35 tons of coal per day. 
Q. In the vicinity of thirty-five tons of coal per day?—A. Yes. 
as Q. You wanted to correct something about your steaming time, yesterday? 
_  —A. Yes. There was some question as to the: speed of steamers and I have 
checked up the distance from Montreal to Cardiff and found the distance to be 
2,880 nautical miles. 
Q. 2,880 nautical miles?—A. I have calculated on a 14 day voyage, which — 
_ would represent an hourly speed of eight and one half knots on a twelve day 
voyage, which our steamers make from time to time, which would represent, 
approximately, ten knots per hour. 
an Q. I think we agreed yesterday the average would be near fourteen days 
both ways?—A. If you are taking the round voyage into consideration, I 
_ think perhaps that would work out. 
_ Q. That would be the basis upon which you would compute that 35 tons 
per day, so we can say the basis generally of the speed is 35 tons per day, 
at a speed of eight and one half knots?—A. Yes, that is comparatively correct. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
QQ. That is taking a slow return voyage and a quicker voyage going east? 
__ —A. That is right. 


By Mr. Symingien, K.C.: 

Q. I suppose you can say that your boats are not considered to burn a 
‘great deal less coal than the boats with which you are in competition?—A. I 
would prefer very much if you were to get definitely what the other com- 
panies’ vessels are burning, that you get that information from a representative 
of these lines because really I am not in position to give a definite figure. If 
I cannot, anything that I might say would be useless to you. 

Q. I just wanted general knowledge as to whether or not your boats run 
with exceptionally little coal as compared with the others or with perhaps 
more? You would not like to say?—A. I would rather not because what I 
would say might not be correct. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


—_ Q. Mr Doherty, do you wish to change at all the statement that you 
bmitted yesterday and your statement of last year in regard to the cattle 
ate and as to the fairness or unfairness of the charge?—-A. The statement as 
gards our own steamers? 

_ Q. Yes, that you made last year before the Committee and that you made 
again yesterday?—A. No, I have no reason for wanting to change it unless it 

ight be the idea of the Committee that I bring it up to date by making a 
few alterations that I volunteered yesterday which might bring it up to date. 

_ Q. We understand there were certain minor changes which you yourself 
Suggested yesterday? My learned friend has asked you to do a lot of arith- 
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metic. I would like to know whether that in any way affects the : accuracy 
the statement or the opinion which you expressed yesterday?—A. I woul¢ any 
SRY. SO. 
: Q. Now, you told us that the higher class of cargo will natant t 
these fast passenger boats, boats which, I think you said yesterday, made 
trip in eight or nine days ?—A. The fastest steamers will naturally draw th 
better class of cargo. 
Q. I suppose that holds good against your cargo boats as against all oth 
ree boats?—-A. I would be inclined to say so, taking cargo boats as carg 
oats 
Q. If you are figuring a rate on freight would you consider it fair to. 
eliminate any other boats of yours? I understand there are many of them 
figure the speed in fixing rates’—A. I did not catch your question. 
Q. Suppose there would be room for cargo boats on the St. Lawrence trapiel 

in addition to high speed passenger boats to which my learned friend has 
referred?—-A. There are many cargo boats operating, so there must be room. 
Q. Freights have to be calculated on the cargo which they are able to 
attract, which will bring earnings sufficient to cover their expenses, with 
return over and above. That is considered fair?—A. That is the endeavour of 
all of us to-day. They are anxious to balance the voyages of their steamers. 
Q. And if you, for instance were to add one or two-fast passenger boat 

to your services, would you think it proper that the freights on your carg 
boats should be ‘reduced; would that be any reason why the freight oy on 
your cargo boats should be reduced? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Does anybody suggest that, Mr. Chairman?) 


The Cuairman: Iam going to ask Counsel not to make observations one 
to the other, because it does delay our work. 


( By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Can you answer that question, Mr. Doherty?—A. You asked me, 
Mr. Montgomery, if it is my opinion that freight rates on cargo boats should’ 
be lower than freight rates on passenger boats? i 

Q. No, I did not; at least I did not intend to ask you that.—A. That was 
my understanding of your question. 

Q. Perhaps we can leave it at this, that what you have said as ae your 
boats: would apply to other cargo boats of approximately similar speed, o 
cargo boats having a speed less than the best Transatlantic passenger boats 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What he has said applies, I think. 

Mr. Tak ee tee K.C.: I meant to ask that question, Mr. Symington. 


The CuHairmMAn: I do not believe the witness will answer any question - 
he does not understand, but when he does understand it I think his answer 1 
very clear. If you do ‘not understand it; Mor. Doherty, ask for it sasal 
answer it as clearly as you can. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You hae said, Mr. Doherty, that you ‘als no 
recommend putting twenty-six more boats upon the Transatlantic trade at th 
present time?—A. I have said that. : 
/ Q. The Transatlantic trade iS fairly well filled, is it not, with tonna 
—A. In my judgment, there is ample tonnage to- day to take care ih the sit 
tion. fe) 

Q. You would not recommend even the putting on of teh more boats? - 
A. I would not want to put ten of my own on, that is, of the Canadian Govern 
ment Merchant Marine. | 

Q. When you said you had twenty-six other boats, did you wish us 
infer that those twenty-six boats or any of them were not suitable for t 
‘Transatlantic trade?—A. Well; we have. What you have in mind, I i 
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-remar. = made yesterday that we have twenty-six of the large type 
steamers, that is, 8,000 ton boats and 10,000 ton boats. Four of these are 
: operating Transatlantic. 
Q. You have other boats that could be thrown into the Transatlantic trade, 
_ if desired, today?—A. Not to-day, because they are occupied in other services. 
Q. But you have other boats that could be put into the Transatlantic trade 
‘ if desired ?—A. If we wished to withdraw from other services, yes. 
Q. The Transatlantic trade, as compared with other services, is not con- 
> sidered a very profitable one?——A. I can only speak for our own company. 
fl, Q. That is what I am asking?—A. Our services have not been profitable 
es dichng the past year, and under these circumstances I do not imagine that it 
would be the idea of the management to put more steamers into such a situa- 
tion. But I would like to supplement my remarks in that connection by 
reminding you that we are ‘operating to Cardiff and Swansea, that we are 
___ operating in a limited field. The Cardiff and Swansea service was inaugurated 
by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine at a time when no other line 
_ was taking care of those ports, and up to the present time we are alone in that 
omy field. . 
Y Q That is rather in your favour, is it not?—A. In our favour? 
_» Q. Yes—A. Well, it means that we are getting what traffic is going, and 
largely what traffic is coming back. 
Q. And you have told us that you had not experienced any great difficulty 
in filling your boats?—A. No undue difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. That is, one way, Mr. Mirek One way. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 
_ Q. That is the experience of everyone. Col. Gear said he filled his boats 
seven and a half per cent westbound, if I remember it rightly; you say ten per 
cent, as far as you are concerned?—-A. Our figures show ten per cent, sir. 
te Q. Your boats have ’tween decks?—A. Yes. 
ao Q). If you had one more ‘tween deck, your boats would then be more 
desirable for carrying package freight?—A. ‘Not in that particular service. 

Q. Treating it from the point of view of cattle vs. some other fairly low 
asses of commodities, such as grain or flour, how do the rates compare as to 
eubic space occupied—or have you looked that up; or put it on the basis of 
general cargo, including grain and flour?—A. You have my figures in the 
cords, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. Then I take it that cattle pay, under the existing rates, a lower rate 
r the space occupied than any of these other commodities?—A. As far as 
Y own steamers are concerned, my figures show that where we carry cattle 
in the bridge deck space, which is the only place we carry cattle in these 
steamers, there would be a difference in favour of general cargo of $1,485. 

_ Q. Cattle are carried under the cheapest rate?—A. The conditions of carriage 
a type of steamer might have some bearing upon that question. Here are 
he actual figures, and I cannot go beyond them. 


The Cuatrman: I think perhaps unless there is some desire on the part 
other members of the Committee to ‘ask Mr. Doherty some questions, as 
he hhag been on the stand a long time now, we might give him a rest and go on 
h another witness. 

Mr. Suaw: Might I ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman? 


_ The Cuamman: Yes, Mr. Shaw: 


By Mr. Shaw: 
- Q. Mr. Doherty, I understand you to say that there has been a failure 


on . the part of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine to get the higher 
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class of cargo, both eastbound and westbound; that is, you have not been abl 
to get the higher class and the better paying class of cargo?—A. That w 
have not done as well as the other lines, you mean? 

Q. Yes, and that that is due, I take it, to the fact that your ships hav 
not the requisite speed?-—A. Are you talking of the United Kingdom situ- 
ation generally? 

Q. I am speaking only of the North Atlantic service?—A. The United 
Kingdom situation generally is the North Atlantic service. If you are taking ~ 
all the ports into consideration, then your idea is reasonably correct. But I 
would again say, please bear in mind that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine is operating to Cardiff and Swansea, and we must be limited to the class 
of cargo and the kind of cargo, as well as the volume of cargo that is taken 
into those ports, and as far as the homeward voyages are concerned, we must 
be content with the kind of traffic that is offered or that they have to send 
to Canada, and as we are alone in that trade we get practically all of that 
traffic. 

Q. The situation is, that you cannot speed up your cargo boats——A. That 
is very true. : 

Q. If we take your figures as correct for the higher class of cargo ships, thee a 
make an average of 13 knots an hour on a 9-day voyage?—A. That is your — 
figuring. I have not figured it out, I do not know how many icnote an hour ; 
they go. 

Q. You cannot speed up you cargo boats in any way that is going to enable 
you to get more of the high class cargo about which you speak, if it is available 
to you?—A. I would like you to bear this in}mind too, that the fast passenger 
steamers are not operating in competition with my steamers to Cardiff and 
Swansea. 

Q. I appreciate that. You are anxious to get the better paying cargo, I 
take it, if you can, both eastbound and westbound, if it is available and you can 
get it?—A. Just let me understand your point so that there will not be any 
confusion about it. What you have in mind is, if it were possible for us to 
give a service equal to that of the fast passenger services, the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine might put steamers into London, Liverpool and Glasgow; 
is that it? 

Q. I am talking about the situation as it exists to-day. You said yesterday, | 
and confirmed it to-day, that one reason why you cannot get the better paying 
class of cargo is that your boats have not the requisite speed?—A. Yes 

Q. And in the second place you were going to ports in England which either 
do not demand or cannot supply to any considerable extent this variety of 
cargo’—A. Yes. 

-Q. And I say to you that you cannot speed up your boats so that you can 

offer any attraction to the shippers that would enable you to share in that 
higher class of cargo. Have you ever tride the scheme of reducing your rates? 
—A. I have not. 

Q: You do not know what effect that would have in inducing the higher _ 
classes of cargo to ship from British ports to which you sail?—A. Well at the 
present time we are getting, as far as the ports of Cardiff and Swansea are 
concerned, the full volume of tonnage that is going eastward, and I think we 
are getting a very large part of that which is going west. It is a limited 
market, a limited situation. 

Q. A lower rate even from Cardiff and Swansea would attract a higher class 
of cargo, even from Liverpool and London?—A. You may depend that the other 
lines would not lose very much time in meeting the competition. 

Q. You have not tried that?—A. I have not. 
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By Mr. Rinfret: : 

-Q. Mr. Doherty, you said yesterday that in a certain way you were per- 
forming a public service. If you did reduce the rates and got extra cargo from 
Cardiff to Canada, you say the other companies would also reduce their rates 
to meet your competition?—A. I would judge so. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be a public service also?—A. It might be public service 
to a few for the time being, but I do not know how long it would be a public 
_. Service. 


ae By Mr. Halbert: 


be Q. I have been given to understand that it is possible for the British 
“manufacturer to ship goods to Antwerp and we ship them to Canada and do 
it cheaper; do you know anything about that?—A. I. have not had that 
experience, with my steamers. 


By Mr..Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. In carrying high class cargo, time is an important element, is it not? 
_—A. The ships as a rule are very anxious to make as much time as possible 
on their deliveries, the best time possible. 

. Q. To get the goods on the market in the shortest possible time?—A. That 
is the tendency. 

Q. That is why you say there is a tendency for that class of cargo to go 
Cia the fast Transatlantic lines?—A. Yes, that is the situation, as far as I 
_ remember. 
- Q. Then would rail transmission to Cardiff be likely to attract much other 
cargo, the diversion?—A. Well, distances in the United Kingdom are not 
so great perhaps as to cause that really to be a consideration, I mean where 
, you are making a comparison as between the Bristol Channel and Liverpool. 

__ Q. There is involved the time taken in transferring from the rail to the 
ship?—A. There is a transfer at either place. 


Sir Henry Drayton: All they think of in England is railway freight rates, 
which are very high. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. Have you considered the element of railway freight rates, Mr. Doherty? 

—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. You have. heard Sir Henry Drayton’s observation, that freight rates 

are high in England?—A. I heard him say that. 

_ Q. Among the high class cargo you refer to, would you include provisions? 
A. Provisions are considered as among the better class of cargo. 

_ Q. And that is a cargo which would be more likely to go by a passenger 

ner, rather than by a cargo boat of anything like the speed of your own? 

—A. I would say it will go in the fastest steamers that are available, as a 

e. - 

~Q. Does the same thing apply to cheese?—A. I would say, yes. 

-Q. And lard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Canned goods?—A. Not particularly. 

The CuatrMan: With the permission of the Committee, I would suggest 

hat we get along to another witness, because it is a question of time. 

_ Mr. Durr: There are one or two questions I want to ask Mr. Doherty. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There are two things I asked for; perhaps they have 
hem here to-day. 

‘The Carman: _Mr. Duff has a question to ask, then I will see you, Sir 
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By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, I asked you a question yesterday as to whether or no 
you considered it expedient to run steamers on the route between Canada an 
Europe, in view of the fact that they were losing money, and your reply was 
that you would have to ask ‘the Minister.”—A. “ The management,” I said 

Q. I want to get that corrected then. I think in fairness to yourself tha 
we would like to get that corrected—A. I did not make any such statement 
If it is in the record that I said ‘the Minister ” the record should be corrected. 

‘Q. You made the statement. Is it not the fact that during the last five 
years, both under the late Government and under this Government, that .the 
Minister of Railways has never interfered with the management of the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine?—A. I cannot speak for the management. — 

Q. As far as you are personally concerned?—A. I have no knowledge, Mr. 
Duff, of the Minister’s dealings with our Management, whatsoever. My busi- 
ness is traffic. 

Q. You can say that to your knowledge they have never interfered?—A. I 
have not any idea one way or the other, nor can I give you an answer, Yes 
or No. 
Q. To your knowledge and belief you can say Yes or No—A. I tell you 
I have no means of knowing. i 

Q. That is only evading the question—A. I am not evading the question. — 
. Q. But you made the statement yesterday that I should ask the Minister. — 
—A. I said nothing about the Minister, Mr. Duff, and we should not argue; the — 
record should be very clear. aa 

Sir Evcene Fiser: I know very well that the witness said that, that you ~ 
should ask the Minister, but as I interpolated at that point he may have mis- — 
understood. a 

The Witness: If I said “ Minister’ and I don’t believe that I did, I will — 
tell you now that it was a slip of the tongue. 

Mr. Durr: That is all right. ; 


~The Witness: But I am satisfied that I said “the management” and not — 
“the Minister.” Ph 
The CuHatrMAN: I remember the interpolation, and Mr. Doherty may have 
said what is suggested but if so I believe it was a slip of the tongue, because in 
answering all other questions of a cognate nature, the witness always said 
“that is a question for the management.” 
Mr. Durr: That is just what I wanted to clear up. 


The Wirness: If I made a mistake, I appreciate that very much, Mr. — 
Duff. . 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Mr. Doherty, yesterday I asked you if you could tell us what surplus 
would be necessary in order to carry the boats without loss to the country. § 
Have you that?—A. As far as I have been able to go, Sir Henry, we have got 
to take into consideration five and a half per cent for interest charges on the | 
capital; and four per cent for depreciation; and for these particular 8,000 ton © 
type steamers, which we have been discussing, the charge for management and 
general overhead expenses would amount to approximately $2,000 to $2,500 per 
voyage. : ‘ 
: a Is that outside of or including the interest and depreciation?—A. Which | 
item do you refer to? ie 
Q. The item you have just given us.—A. Of $2,000 to $2,500? 
Q. Yes.—A. No, that is purely for management and overhead. Interest and 
depreciation are separate items. ) 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty ] 
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Set é 
Ptaberest and depreciation are separate items altogether?—A. Yes. 
og. Fnen there is another question. Last year in Committee we had up 
Pike matter of getting a cheaper rate, if possible, on chilled meats, so that the 
carcases could be shipped, and the system was going to make a study of that. 
- Has that been advanced enough to give us the information here?—A. I did not 
_ handle that particular situation in so far as the Committee of last year was 

-boncerned; it was not given into my charge to take care of. 

* The Cuamman: Mr. Sinclair has a question, and unless it is very important, 
after Mr. Sinclair’s question I will ask you to proceed to another witness, 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


~Q. In reference to the information I asked for last week, have you got that 
yet? ‘It was in regard to the “i ae —A. The routes and number of steamers 
operating on each route? ; 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I have it Mele 
Q. And the returns, whether profitable or bottuk: I have not got that, no. 
Q. You can file what you have.—A. I can give you the number of steamers. 


The CuarmrMan: Perhaps you will state the number of steamers on each 
route, just briefly. 
Hon. Mr. Stncuair: As they were in 1924. 
The Wirness: That is what I have. 


Cardiff and Swansea. s.. ite ce ee ees 
Scart eerie eter PaeO Mt ETE e, Wore EGR caiok Ce) Gch lok eta atap hie) oe nee ee lee | ace 
SR Pea ener TNO a at ET ee tesa Pcs sels aee vie [Se ofels chevce of ale 
_ West Indies—passenger. . A: ih A tae ON ero Es ager cn Ra 
Australia and New Zealand.. 
Newfoundland.. .. 
Intercoastal, Oriental Joint Services. 
Great Lakes... .. Leis 
Pacific Coast and Oriental... 
Pacific Coast and United Kingdom. . 
Pacific Coast and California Ports.. .. . 
The CHamman: Now I am going to thAnic Mr. eee sincerely for the 
able way in which he has answered all the questions; and I am going to ask 


counsel who will be the next witness. We thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Just as a matter of information: in relation to 
the word “management.” It is “ management” in the record. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Doherty’s answer was, as to “ management.” 


__ Mr. Durr: In the minutes it is “management,” but I thought you said | 
“ Minister,” and one of the newspapers this morning has it “ Minister.” 


The Wirness: Well, the newspapers said other things about me this morn- 


%) 


PRPWHODRE ONES 


“ 


ane. 
The CuHatrMaNn: We thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. 


Witness retired. 


Davin Hosim called and sworn. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You might tell the Committee who you are, Mr. Hosie?—A. I am a 
director of the firm of Donaldson Brothers, Limited, ‘whose offices are at 14 St. 
‘Vincent Place, Glasgow. My firm are managing owners of 19 steamships. 
They are also managers of the Donaldson Line, freight; managers of the 
nchor-Donaldson Line, and these two concerns have to-day six cargo and 
ur passenger steamers regularly engaged in the United Kingdom-Canadian 
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Q. How long have your firm been engaged in the United Kingdom-Canadi 
trade?—A. The Donaldson Line relations with Canada began as ver back 
RSTO ES 8! 

Q. You have been in this trade then, serving the Dominion, for over fi 
years?-_A. That is ‘so. 

Q. And continuously during that time?—A. That is so. 

Q. At present you say you have how many boats engaged?—A. At present 
we have six cargo and four passenger and cargo steamers engaged in the Cana- 
dian trade. : 

Q. When did you go into the passenger business?—A. In the year 1905, 
our first passenger steamer was built and began trading between the Clyde 
and Canada. : 

Q. I understand your original boats were sailing ships, were they not?—A. i 
Yes, but that is very far back. 

aay And then you went into steam cargo oateeeN: That is so. . 
Q.' And incidentally you have been among the oldest of the carriers of a 
eattle, have you not?—A. I should think we are. i 

Q. Now what services are you running as regards time?—A. At present, — 
and for many years, we have sought to give a weekly service between Glasgow — 

-and Montreal. That has been continued and of recent years we have developed — 
a further freight service between Avonmouth, in the Bristol Channel, and 
Canada; the ports on this side being Montreal in the summer months, and | 
Halifax, St. John or Portland in the winter months. During the winter months — 
the vessels do not sail so frequently as weekly, but possibly ten days to a fort- 
night according to the requirements of the trade. i 

Q. Will you briefly outline the character of the boats and how they have © 
changed from time to time in reference to the requirements?—A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, if I will be allowed to make explanation to try and convey to you 
something of the feeling and position of the British owner at the present time, 
and especially those of us who have been engaged in the Canadian trade. 
: We emerged from a very anxious and trying experience during the war 
years, when we lost seriously. When I say “we” I do not mean our own selves 
particularly, although we did, but the owners generally lost very seriously x 
through the submarine menace. If this were a private sitting, I could give you — 
some very interesting details in regard to the national position of shipping, but 
I am afraid I could not do it at the moment, in respect to the serious posite 
in which the country was placed during that. trying time. 

It has been alleged that owners have made fabulous profits during ee 
years. Well, that may be true in respect to one type of owner known generally 
as “the tramp,” because he had no trade to safeguard in the sense that the 
liner had; and if he lost his ship and got a good price out of its proceeds, he | 
could afford to put the money in War Loan, and await the time until prices — 

- came down and launch out into shipping again. Others again were fortunate 
in selling their tramp steamers to the liner owners at very handsome profits 
or rather, prices. The liner owner, when he was faced with a loss, had to 
his utmost to maintain his sailings, and naturally he either had to build or 

get something on the spot. Building in those days was not only costly b 

took a long time. One of our steamers, I may say, took five years to buil 
during those trying years. 
Well then, with the fleet substituted as far as possible, we carried on. Th 

war came to an end, and then we came to that time when we thought we h 

reached a period of good earning years, but unfortunately the slump came, a 

in addition to which we had very keen competition with the American Shipping — 

Board in our United States service, which caused us considerable anxiety. Thus — 

we have come through ’23 and ‘24—very trying years—and the ship- -owner h 
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compelle ; keep a very careful watch in order to keep afloat. I mention 
id I think, Mr. Chairman, from what the Committee has heard to-day 
and yesterday in respect to the management and trading of your own boats, 
‘there is a very keen and serious interest on behalf of the Committee in your 
own vessels, and I trust it will have created sympathy with the British owners 
who have had the same conditions to face and the same small earnings, out of 


which they have their heavy expenditure to meet. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Hosie, for the years 1923 and 1924—-since they are the ones which 
_ have been particularly brought in question—have been profitable years for 
- your company in the transatlantic service from Canada to the U.K. ports?— 
A. No, they have not been profitable. 

: Q. You have spoken of the boats that you had on this service. What are 
i their names? If you have not that information handy, I will not ask you. 


The CuHatrman: He has it here. 


The Witness: I have it, sir. Our freight boats on the Canadian service 
are the “Concordia” — ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~ Q. Which line is this?—A. The Donaldson Line: The “Concordia,” the 
“Gracia, ” the “Kastalia,” the “Parthenia,” the “Salacia” and the “Moveria.” 
= you wish the passenger ships also? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If you like?—-A. The passenger ships belonging to the Anchor-Donald- | 
on Line are the “Saturnia,” the “Cassandra,” the “Athenia,” and the “Letitia.” 
-Q. I have spoken of 1923 and 1924, which you say have not been profitable 
years for your company in this trade. What about the prospects for 1925, the 
ar we are now in?—A. Well, we have not gone very far into 1925, but IT am: 
ist afraid it is not showing the needed improvement which we all anticipated. 
night say that, after laying up one of our passenger ships for about a couple 
months during the off-season—about the end of December until about the 
of February or the beginning of March, when the normal season begins— 
made inquiries of our people on this side as to the probable prospects and 
earnings if the vessel came again into commission, and although they could 
not give these with any certainty, they encouraged us to send the vessel. She 
ailed on the Canadian round, I think about the middle of March, or nearby, 
nd I exceedingly regret to say that the earnings for the round voyage have 
urned out to be so much less than we anticipated, that she will show a serious 


_ By the Charman: / 

-Q. What boat was that?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have a little hesitancy 
giving particular and detailed information— “ 
Q. That boat would be visible when it was in Montreal. We could find 
, What boat it was that came out on this trip. 

_Mr- Monteomery, K.C.:. He has a great many figures and so on, Mr. 
yhairman, for which I will not ask him. to- day, because they will come out 
en we come to consider the accounts, and I understand that when these 
¢ ounts are submitted, if there are any questions to be discussed—and I 
m sure there will be, ve a 
earing in camera when these ri can be gone into, and then they can be 


ee from any responsibility by the Home Office, which they may now 
fee 
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Mr. Symrneron, K.C.:| Mr. Chairman, you see the difficulty this sort 
of evidence puts you in. He says the voyage was not profitable. The minute — 
he offers that to the Committee I consider I have the right to cross-examine _ 
him on that and ask him for his balance sheet. Surely a witness cannot come 
in and say to the Committee that such-and-such a thing is a result, and 
Counsel for the Committee be unable to question him upon that answer, — 
because of the claim that it is confidential. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Now, Mr. Symington, the voyage statements 


of his company have been submitted for that very reason, and they will show — » 
the amount of profit or loss. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have your voyage statements been deposited with the accountant?— 
A. Yes; I deposited them a few days ago: hes 
Mr. Sym*~cron, K.C.: Quite true, and I have, from some of his material, 
a set of quest which I propose to ask him, and as a result I expect to get 
no answer, because ray friend will say it is confidential. 
Mr. Durr: Yo must get your answer, either in camera or otherwise. 
The Cuatrman’ I will not press that question. I did not think the 
witness would have » 1y objection to telling us what ship came to this country. 
The Witness: I have no objection to telling the Committee, and our 
friend the Counsel, but I have a feeling that with the Press present, it would 
be broadcasted, and I think that would be objectionable to us. 
The CuHatrMANn: If, in order to do justice to everybody, we have to have 
a hearing in camera, we will have it. 4 
Mr. Montcomzry, K.C.: And I have no doubt that we will have a hear- — 
ing in camera, because there are figures which my learned friend may question, _ 
or may want further particulars upon. x 
The Cuairman: Mr. Montgomery, you will see the unfairness of having _ 
general allegations of operating losses go forward to the public without any — 
cross-examination, to, perhaps, explain or even modify them. “< 
Mr. Stork: That answer might be amended, Mr. Chairman, in this way; 
that when the question is asked if the trips were profitable, instead of saying 
“No,” he could say, “Out record will show,” because to send out his state- 
ment broadcast, and then refuse to be cross-examined, I think would be ~ 
decidedly unfair. a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am quite willing to accept that statement. 
We want to “play the game” all the way through. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That general statement goes out to the public, 
and is read by the public, and opinions are formed in people’s minds, whereas ~ 
in cross-examination, which is in camera, it may not stand up. " 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I am satisfied that it will. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: On the other hand, I am not; so there_you are. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Mr. Montgomery, how about the cargoes? Are they i 
full cargoes? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Hosie, the percentage of cargoes which you carried — 
as compared with capacity, both eastbound and westbound? . 


The CHarrMAN: On that trip? 
The Wirness: The trip to which I referred? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 
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"The Witness: The voyage is just barely completed, and I have not the 
particulars. It is not long since the ship returned to her home port, and I 
have not the particulars. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Would you like the particulars for ’23 and ’24? 

Hon. Mr. Sincrarr: No, that is all right; I was thinking of that one 
voyage. _ | 

The Witness: I merely give that, as it was on my mind, as an indication 
of the present prospects for 1925. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

-Q. You mentioned to me yesterday laying off a boat for the first time in 

50 years: Is that the boat to which you referred?—A. No. I regret to say we 
fear the prospects this season are not going to be sufficiently encouraging to 
allow us to carry through our weekly service, which we have maintained for 
many years, and we have laid off one of our passenger ships at “hat you might 
call the beginning of the season, and I can hardly recollec’ ‘summer season 
when we laid off a steamer of her description, except posbly last mid-summer, 
when things were so bad we were forced to lay off one of mr ships for a voyage. 


By Mr. Duff: 


a i) Q. Is that because the rates are too high, or because ‘here is not sufficient 
___ business?—A. Both, I should say. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~ Q. What I asked you, Mr. Hosie, before you gave us your answer, Was as 
_ to the change in the character of boats. I understand you have had _per- 
manently-fitted boats as regards cattle, and boats that have been converted, 
and so on. If you will tell the Committee about the different classes of boats 
used for the trade, it might be of interest?—A. Well, I will indulge by referring 
more closely to my notes. / 

The CuHatrman: Do not do that. Indulge us all by answering the ques- 
_ tions as directly as you can, because we will get on faster, and it is so much 
_ more interesting than having to listen to prepared statements, which are read. 
As a Scotchman, you will know the difference between a minister who reads 
_ his sermon and one who delivers it. 


The Wirness: Decidedly, sir. It is rather difficult just to butt into what 
I intended to say in a direct answer to Mr. Montgomery’s question, but it was 
In my mind to refer to some of the facts in connection with the cattle situation. 
It will be within the memory of most here that the British Parliament pro- 
hibited the importation of Canadian store cattle in 1892— 


(The CuarrMaAn: We have a very lively r‘emory of that, in this country, 
Mr. Hosie. 


The Witness: —after which date animals from Canada when landed had 
to be slaughtered within ten days. ' 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Has your line been engaged in the cattle trade prior to that time?— 

A. Yes. For many years. . 

_ Q. With boats specially built for that purpose?—A. That is so, and over a 
period of about nine to ten years the live stock trade was practically extinct 
as far as Glasgow was concerned; there might have been one! or two odd 
shipments to Liverpool. The act of 1922 lifting the embargo came into force 
in April 1923, and since then there has been a decided improvement in the 
volume of live stock moving. In pre-war and earlier years our steamers were 
eels constructed and fitted for the carriage of live stock, but owing to 
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the diminution and later the suspension of the cattle trade, as also to th 
havoe wrought by the Great War, many .of the cattle vessels were lost 
disposed of. Those now in the trade not only cost large sums to build bu 
were costly to fit out, as also the cost of upkeep and operating to-day is muc 
heavier than pre-war. Instead of comparing the rate of $20 or £4/3/0 with — 
the low rate of 30 shillings, which was an extremely low one, I think it would - 
be more reasonable to compare this rate with that of 40 shillings to 45 shillings — 
which was current during 1900 to 1904. I have had a list prepared of the 
rates charged during 1900 to 1912, and it averages nearer 40 shillings than 
30; the exact figure works out about 36 shillings and ten pence. It was only 
for a short period in 1900 to 1910 that the rate was as low as 30 shillings. 
Against that, the cattle rate was as high as 47 shillings and 50 shillings, and "aa 
I think the Reply issued by, the Canadian Lines—I noticed one or two mem- __ 
bers of the committee with it—showed a maximum rate of 56 shillings. How- — 
ever, I am content with the 50 shillmgs. As I explained, from the years 1907 
to 1911 the passenger steamers carried large numbers of cattle, and in those 
days the third class passenger fittings were movable, and on the eastbound 
passage those were removed and the space fitted with light stalls for cattle. 
This gave double earnings to the steamers; that is, passenger money west- 
bound and live stock freight eastbound. a 
‘  Q. What periods are you comparing?—A. 1900 to about 1912. No, 1907 
to 1911. a 
Q. That is to say, at that time companies engaged in the cattle trade had 
their boats so arranged that cattle fittings were removable and third class 
passengers came over in the same space?—A. I should rather say the passenger 
fittings were removable. ae 
@. There has been a considerable difference in the arrangements, the relative ide 
arrangements as regards cattle and third class passengers, between those days _ 
and to- day.—A. Yes. The cattle fittings were of a light nature and were 
demolished, and usually destroyed at the end of each voyage, in those days. i 
Q. In any event, the result was that you got earnings both ways from thevae 
same space?—A. Yes, that is what I was coming to. The shipowner was in a@ © 
position to offer his space cheaper. Nowadays this cannot be done, as third — 
class passengers will not travel on. steamers which carry cattle. 


Mr. Durr: I don’t blame them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Even in the old days they cout not travel in the same space on the _ 
same voyage?—A. No, sir; I am referring to Eastbound and Westbound. f 
The Cuamman: Mr. Montgomery, have you a question to ask? 
The Witness: Just in case that should be rather against us as a business _ 
proposition, I should like to say.that we were not the only company in those 
days which carried passengers Westbound and cattle Eastbound, “ee the other 
companies in the trade did the same. 
Mr. Durr: That was good business, I would think. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That was the general condition of those days, as compared with to- day 
A. That is so 
Q. And in speaking of relative rates, that is one of the factors one has t 


bear in mind?—A. To-day? é 
Q. Yes—A. Oh, yes. At least, it is a factor to bear in mind in the earnings) 


of the ship. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What did you say?—A. Tt is a, factor to oct in mind in the earning 


of the steamer. 
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f : Mr. ae K.C.: I think the witness has something more to me 


The Wirness: I was going to explain that the cattle were carried in two 
-decks, but I think possibly that is superfluous after all the cross-questioning 
that has gone on previously. They were carried in the ’tween decks and on the 
upper. deck, and in the case of a well-decked ship—I presume the committee is 
~ familiar with the term—the upper deck stalls are exposed, and must be much 
more strongly built. I understand that in the early nineties the under-deck 
stalls cost about $3 to $4 a head to fit, and well-deck stalls, in those early days, 
- about $7 to $9 to fit. 1923 and 1924 and up to the present time under-deck 
stalls cost from $7.50 to $10 per head to fit, and the well-deck or exposed stalls 
from $33 to $37—I am speaking, of course, from our. own experience of the 
_ latter period. 
. Q. Without going into the figures as to the comparative costs, which you 
ny are prepared to give, I understand—?—A. Yes. 
ve ~Q. What about the cattle business? You say the volume is developing. 
That is correct?—A. Yes, undoubtedly there is a a greater demand. The demand 
_ began to improye during the latter part of 1924, “T think it was, and I should 
say the demand is greater to-day than ever. 
i -Q. Is the present rate situation one which is encouraging you, as an owner | 
or as ‘representing the owners, to cater to that trade and build or equip or 
convert other ships for it?—-A. Well, from the experience of the last two years, 
rom a financial point of view, if you consider that purely and simply, which I 
_ suppose is the main purpose we are in business for, without taking the view of 
trying to protect the goodwill and prestige of the service, one would say that 
there is nothing-to encourage us to build fresh steamers. 

Q. As regards the rate on cattle, the $20 cattle rate, compared with other 
mmodities, even low class commodities such as grain and flour, what have 
ou to say?—A. The cgmparison of the live stock earnings to grain and flour? 
~Q. Yes.—A. Oh, I think—well, in fact I am fairly confident that has been 
brought out in the evidence of our own vessels; the grain and flour, where 
they are able to be’stored in the same compartment as the cattle, will ‘yield a 
a percentage of earnings than live stock. 

Q. You see, we are all interested; there has been considerable controversy 
this country over the $20 rate, and we would like to hear from you as to your 
joint of view, as a British shipowner.—A. Well, there are several factors 
which one would require to mention. One I have ‘already hinted at to-day, 
the heavy cost of the steamers, the initial cost of the steamers. Another is 
he heavy cost of fitting out the steamers. I have before me the costs of 
our of our vessels recently fitted—when I say recently I mean within the 
ast two or three years—and the average works out about 87 shillings per stall. 
When I say “stall” I mean per head. I will not trouble you with the details, 
because you have possibly had enough details, but these can be furnished if 
wanted. Then, as I tried to explain, most of the vessels in former days were 
specially constructed. These have been lost, and between 1913 and 1921, the 
_ trade was practically non-existent, with the result that a new type of vessel 
as constructed, more after the nature of the big cargo carrier, with longer 
d wider hatches, additional winches, higher ‘tween-decks, all to make a more 
ken deck space and thus considerably reducing the space available on the 
ader-deck for the carriage of cattle. As an example of this, might I trouble 
you with a few figures comparing the Laconia, a very popular eattle carrier of 
15 to 20 years ago with our ,Parthenia of the present day. She, of course, 
was built recently also. The dimensions of the Laconia were 401 feet by 49 

feet; those of the Parthenia, 400, feet by 52 feet. They are very nearly the 
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same size, with a little more beam in the Parthenia. The dead weight of th 
Laconia, 7,275 tons, the Parthenia, 7,850 tons. There you see the advantage 
of a modern ship versus an old one. "I'ween-decks space, 90,033 cubic fee 
in the Laconia, 115,711 cubic feet in the Parthenia.. Height of ’tween-decks, 
Laconia, 76”, Parthenia almost 8’. I think there is an inch less, 7/11”, but 
make it 8 feet. Size of hatches, Laconia 14’ x 14’, 18’ x 14’, 10’x 14’. Parthenia, 
26’ x 16’ x 304’ x 16’, 28’x 16’. I might explain, in case someone should think 
that we have a ship not fitted and suited for this trade, that that is)con- 
sidered a very suitable size of hatch for the Canadian trade, and when you 
compare it with the standard steamer—I presume you all know that the © 
standard steamer is a steamer built on the standard principle during the war ~ 
by the Shipping Controller—their hatches are very much larger than those of 
the Parthenia. I think they run about 26 feet in breadth, although I am not 
certain on that point. Number of cattle in ’tween-decks, in the Laconia 
352, Parthenia 300. Number of cubic feet per head, Laconia-255.7, Parthenia — 
385.7, showing 130 extra cubic feet per bullock on the Parthenia as against 
the Laconia, which is equal to a 50 per cent increase in space per bullock in ~ 
the ’tween-decks of the Parthenia. This loss of space applies to much the 
same extent in the case of modern vessels specially built for the Canadian 
trade, as with the necessity of higher ’tween-decks, larger hatches, more 
-winches, and other improvements necessary’ under classification regulations, — 
she cannot carry as many cattle as a ship of 15 to 20 years ago. All these 
features have a bearing on the rate on cattle, but possibly the fairest test 
is as to the reasonableness or even cheapness of the $20 rate, as compared with 
the earnings which would be made if the space were used for cargo instead of 
cattle. I worked out several examples. Take the case of the Parthenia. At 
present she carries 378 cattle in under-deck space, equal to 129,460 cubic feet. 
Add space for fodder’ stowed in the lower holds, 12,000 feet. Then in the 
Parthenia we have removed a quantity of cargo coal in the side bunkers under 
the bridge space to make more room for the cattle there, and have transferred _ 
that coal to one of the lower holds, what we call the ‘deep tank,” so we have 

to include there 8,000 cubic feet of space which would be lost. ; 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Can we not put this in as an Exhibit and save 
all these details? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If you can shorten it, Mr. Hosie, without giving the particulars, and 
give us the results,—the committee have had a great many particulars about 
these comparisons, and I would like to know in the first place as to how the 
carriage of cattle compares with the carriage of general cargo, both as to the 
reasonableness of the rate from a comparative point of view, and then as to 
its profitableness in the last two seasons.—A. ‘Very good. on 

Q. You can probably give a general answer from that.—A. I am just com- 
ing to that point now. Live stock earnings, for 378 cattle are $76.64; that 

divided into the space available for cargo under-deck of 2,491 is $3.03 per 
space of 60 cubic feet. Compare this with grain, 2/9 for grain, shows $3.82 
per space of 60 cubic feet; flour, at 22 cents shows $4.93 per space of 60 cubic 
feet; and if the average of grain, flour and general cargo over last season 18 — 
taken, it yielded us 23/9 of 50 cubic feet. If we take that comparison it — 
shows $6.80 per space of 60 cubic feet; or even if you compare the freight — 
earnings of the two decks, cattle, that is on deck and under-deck, we have a 
comparison as follows; 516 cattle, $20, $10,320. Cargo space, allowing noth-— 
ing for well deck space where deals or other deck cargo could be stored, shows 
2.541 tons divided into live stock on two decks, an average of $4.06 per 60 
cubic feet, which rate is better than grain at 2/9 but’ still lower than flour or 

[Mr. David Hosie.] : f 
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he combined average of grain, flour and general. It should be noted than 
tween deck space, occupied by cattle, is the best paying space of the steamer, 
as it is here the higher rated commodities are stored in their season; meat, 
apples, eggs, cheese, all of which would yield very much higher freight earn- 
ings than grain, flour or the combinations referred to. Other vessels worked 
out on the same basis in respect to ‘tween decks, cattle over cargo show 
“The Concordia,” $3.23 per 60 cubic feet. 
i The Cuarrman: Do you think it is necessary to go into all these differ- 
ent comparisons? | 
The Wirness: I am just finishing. “The Kastalia,” $2.33; “Salacia,” 
. which is just being fitted, $3.10 per 60 cubic feet, all of which are lower than 
| 


the equivalent of grain. 
iar Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You must realize, Mr. Chairman, that this 
: witness has come a long way. It is their whole life and they are threatened 
_ to be put out of it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let him go ahead. 

_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: They are the founders’of this trade so far as 

Canadian interests are concerned. They have been in it all their lives. 
iG The CHarrMAN: I am sure that neither the witness nor the counsel 
think we are unduly interfering. ‘ 
Pa The Wirness: In those figures quoted no allowance has been made for 
the expense in connection with the cattle. I will not trouble you with details. 
_ We estimate, in the case of the Parthenia, that for those two deck loads of 
cattle, 517 cattle, we would require to expend about £802. £802 are the charges 
| of the voyage. ; \ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 
Q. How many. cattle?—A. 517. In addition to that we would have a 
deviation either from Glasgow or Liverpool, to which ever port we should 
take the cattle, to our final port of discharge, where we cannot get a cargo, 
in the ports which are selected—cattle always would be there; from £400 to 
_ £500 extra are deviation charges. That I think has been referred to in the 
_ statement before you in connection with your own vessels. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What has been the condition of freights, Mr. Hosie, in the past few 
years and the prospects as regards the present year?—A. During the past two 
years they have been very perplexing and very serious. When we came to the 
end of the vear 1923 we were faced with a loss in our Canadian trading and in 
1924 we had a small profit. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am objecting. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just a second. You want to object? 

Mr. Symington, K.C.: This is broadcasted around through the newspapers. | 
The objection I make is that these statements are going to be announced and 
_ will create an impression, when I am not satisfied that they are correct and have 
no chance of so proving. : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you wish to hold a meeting in camera I am 
prepared to go into it now. 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I am submitting to you to-night what the auditor 
requires from these people and what his views on the subject are. 

_ The Cuatrman: I think Mr.,Montgomery realizes how unfair it would be 
_ t6 allow statements of losses to go offhand to the public without an opportunity 


of having the cross examination of these facts go forward to the public. 
: ‘ (Mr. David Hosie.] 
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Mr. Montcomnmry, K.C.: Where does it leave us with ae to mak 
proof? I realize it is an inquiry where we have to allow a certain amount 
give and take but you must appreciate too how difficult it is to make evide 
as to whether the rate is profitable or,an unprofitable one or as to whether th 
shipowners have been making such gross and unusual profits as would justif 
an appearance without saying so. I am perfectly prepared, if it is the desire o 
the Committee and it is considered at all unfair that the general statemen 
should be made, that the arrangement should stand, as the voyage account 
have been filed. Does my learned friend question, that? 


Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: Yes, very distinctly, 

Mr. Monrcomuny, K.C.: That the Donaldson Line have not furnished 
statements? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. I might say the first statement the auditor 
is asking for is a statement showing gross income per voyage, also expenses 
actually controllable by especially setting forth the total operations and an 
estimate of the expense of the overhead, brokerage or commission, “ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 

' Q. What is it you have submitted to the auditors: I think I have | 3 
submitted all, the information that is asked for there. I would like to ask Mr. 
Scott as-to what is meant by it. I think he could gather all the information a 
from our returns. fH 
Q. My learned friend suggests that you have not submitted your voyage 7 

- statements?—A. I might explain that I only got four days’ notice to come here — 
and naturally had very little time to gather particulars. We prepare for our 
management a vitimus, showing the various expense— | : ) 


By the Chairman: pe 
Q. I did not catch that word?—A. A vitimus. What we call a’ vitimus. 
Q. Explain what that is?—A. A small statement; not exactly a small 
statement; a statement of the expenses and earnings of the steamer, under the, is 
earnings grouping. y 
2 Q. Is that a Scotch legal term?—A. No it is.a Latin term. 
The CHatrman: Is it familiar to you, Mr. Montgomery? 
— Mr. MontcomEry, K.C.: I never heard of jit. 


The CHarrMAN: The three of us are lawyers and we have never heard 
of it. It must be a Scotch legal term. ge 

The Witness: It may be. These, as I explained, are prepared for our 
management, and I just simply threw the ols of them into my trunk in com-_ 
ing away. 
Sir Evcenn Fiser: It means the essence of the statement he is preparing, — 
the details of the statement he is preparing for your information. 5 
; The Wirness: I have handed these statements over to our friend Mr. 
Scott, and I think you will see from them that they were not even prepared fo 
this inquiry and that you are getting very private information, which only — 
comes before our directors; on that account I am rather jealous that these — 
particulars should be kept strictly confidential and I have the assurance o 
the Committee and the various professional gentlemen handling them tha‘ 
they will be treated in that: spirit. I would be delighted to show them to 
the Committee but I ae specially request a private hearing for oe 
occasion. 
Mr. SyMINGTON, KC: I would suggest} that as to whether anything is 
profitable or not, we should have a private hearing. They are seeking privac 
[Mr. David Hosie.] ae 
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. ~ Ruverer: i is now half past five and I know some of the gentlemen 
want to take the train at 6.00 o’clock and as there scems to be some different 
conceptions as to the manner in which this evidence should be taken, you might 
adjourn and have a longer sitting next week. That is my sug egestion. 
‘The Cuamrman: What do you think of that? Is there any other witness 
we could go on with, Mr. Symington? 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I think my learned friend is through after this 
witness. 
The CHarnMAN: Are there any other points that we could go on with? 
Of course, I can see the difficulty we are in and I must say I see Mr. | 
Symington’s point too, which I must say I concur in. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We are getting very generous statements that. 
have been made and that are going broadcast. 
ia Mr. Fuintort: Surely we are to be allowed the same latitude that has 
been exercised against us. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K. C.: Your reply has been broadcast. 
A The Cuamman: I really think—and I speak without having consulted 
the members of my Committee—that we will get on faster at a private hearing 
__ where there would be no objections to questions. 
|. Mr. Montceomery, K.C.: I agree to that. 
: The CuHamrmMan: How about Tuesday morning? I would like to have 
more than one sitting a day next week. We must hasten matters. 
‘Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: When my learned friend gets through, the evidence 
will be from people outside Ottawa. 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I understood vou were going to put on Mr.— 
What is his name? 
~  - Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am not putting on anybody but I am explaining 
to the Committee that next week evidence will be from people out of the city 
brought here or coming at some expense; and therefore, so far as possible, if 
_ the Committee can see its way clear to sit and get througlr next week, because 
_. these people will be sent here from probably as far West as Winnipeg and as 
p as es East as the Maritimes, I would ask that the Committee will sit twice a 
ay. 


i he eee ‘Counsel is at one ea the Chairman in the desire to 
_ hasten matters and have more than one sitting a day. Could we have a sitting 
on Monday morning? 


Mr. Montcomery, K-C.: Monday is the only day we have in the office 
and we are in awful shape. 


Mr. SHaw: I understand this gentleman has’come from Glasgow. 
The Cuarrman: Of course the witness will be glad to get through as 
quickly as possible. 
Witness: I certainly will. 
P ‘Mr. Suaw: I presume we will easily finish with this witness next week 
and let him go away. 

, Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: He will have to be here for these other witnesses. 


Be Mr, Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps these documents I am now handing to 
_ my learned friend from Mr. Scott will keep him busy over the week-end. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I hope not. 


a Mr. Symineton, K.C.: These are documents the auditor asked me to hand 
i. hi him. I have no doubt the answers to many of them will require a'private 
earing. 


[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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The CuarrMAN: What about meeting in the afternoon a in the mo: 
Sir Eveene Fiset: Give us a chance in the morning, Mr. Chairman. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I do not mind working all the time, Mr. Chairma 
but I am in the same position as some others, namely, that we cannot be in — 
two places at once. We are supposed to be looking after a special Committee 
on Railways as well. We are not to blame for the manner in which the business 
is being subdivided this year, but it is quite impossible to be in two places 
a time. I am willing to sit all the time, morning, noon and night, so long as be 
we do not have a con aHict between this Committee and another Committee which 
is dealing with somewhat the same subject. 


The CuatrMan: If we are going to sit twice a day, if we sit from. ha 
past three until six o’clock, then resume at eight and sit until ten o’clock or half 
past ten, we will get as much work done as we can attend to. 


This Committee will therefore stand ap seurees until half past three o ‘clock 
Tuesday afternoon next. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. F 
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The Committee met at 3.30 o'clock p.m. the Cha Mr. MeMaster, 
presiding. 


“yf 


Present: Messieurs Blage Sir Henry Drayton, Dur 7 Sir Eugene Fise 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaater, Hon. Ea 
McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stork—14. 


Mr. William T. R. Preston, Ottawa, Gentleman, who was in attendane 


was called, sworn, examined and retired. 
\ 


During the course of his examination Mr. Preston filed Exhibit A 68 
Sessional Paper No. 45, “Report re North Atlantic Steamship Combine, dated 
December 31, 1924. (Printed in pamphlet form in English and French) ; 
Exhibit No. 69, “Order in Council No. 285 dated February 28, 1924” whi 
was read into the evidence. ° f 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8. 
o’clock p.m. this day. 


The Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman Mr 
McMaster, presiding; all Members of the Committee being present. 


Mr. William T. R. Preston, who was again in attendance, was further 
examined and retired. | pMe 


The Committee adjourned at 10. 40 o’clock p.m. to meet again at. 33 
o'clock p.m. to-morrow, Wednesday, May 13, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 
B19) OE Wea, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


CommirtTEE Room No. 277, 
Housr or COMMONS, 
Turspay, May 12, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. : 

- The CuHairman: Gentlemen, we have our quorum and the Committee 
will please come to order. Mr. Montgomery, have you any questions you 
ee to put to Mr. Hosie? 

-Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understood his examination was to be sus- 
~ pended for the time being. I think the only question was that Mr. Hosie was 
somewhat worried by a statement in the paper that he had made a small profit 
in 1923, but the details of that will be brought out at the private hearing. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Have my friends got any material for us to-day? 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Mr. Hosie just draws my attention to another 
On page 467 of this evidence, where he is asked by Mr. Duff, “Is it 
cause the rates are too high or because there is not sufficient business?” and 
he says that he unde stood Mr. Duff’s question to be ‘“‘too low;” the answer was, 
“Both, I should say,” and it is reported as being “Too high.” 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Has my friend any material—White Star or other- 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: How eau the see ane for the other lines? 
_ Mr. Montecome_ry, K.C.: I looked over one set of questionnaires yesterday, 
and the great part of it is material which constitutes a memorandum for the 
instruction of counsel, and those are matters. of detail in connection with 
management which, if answered, might call for a criticism from the management. 
owever, they are matters upon which this witness can be examined by my 
end in the hearing which it is proposed to have in camera. They are not 
atters that affect the figures in Mr. Scott’s accounts at all. My suggestion is 
at they should be taken by the Committee and be disposed of, and if, after 
aring the explanations, it is the judgment of the Committee that anything 
rther is required, the matter can be taken up then. I do not think it is wise 
put those matters in writing for the accountant, nor can I: see how it 
fects the compilation of the figures which Mr. Scott is making. I under- 
tand he draws attention to a number of items which he thinks might be open 
to question, but they are matters for cross-examination, and not matters which 
nto the compilation of the figures. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: These demands were prepared by Mr. Scott. I 
ow nothing about ‘them. I think the first requisition, for instance, in every 
, is this: 
= Wilk vou please produce a statement showing the gross income 
per voyage from freight, with other receipts separated, also expenses 
actually controllable by Master of the ship, setting forth the details of 
these disbursements, and before apportioning any estimated expenses, 
_ Management or general office, overhead, brokerage or other commis- 
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It says, “ Please produce.” That is what the auditor is asking for. It 
my understanding these are what we understand as “ voyage sheets.” I am 
not asking to have them produced here, but this Committee will recognize tha 
time is getting on and unless we get these things, our accountant will not be 
able to do what he wants to for this Committee. It seems to me we must 
svon come to a decision. We have been after these voyage sheets since the 
first day of the Committee, and apparently we are no further ahead. If they 
cannot furnish these, they cannot, but I think we should know. . ; 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: My learned friend «and the accountant have 
every bit of material we have here. Now, they want sub-analyses of different 
things. If they are desired by the Committee and are found to be necessary, it | 
is material which will have to come from the other side. Mr. Hosie, the only | 
witness from the other side so far examined, said that he brought out a sum- 
mary of the axtual voyages, and if anything further is required, it will have to 
come from the other side. The Committee may, after hearing the witnesses 
who are present, upon their accounts, decide it will be necessary to send Mr. 
Scott over there to get details and separations of different items, but I do not 
think that will be necessary. ; 
Mr. Durr: Your argument is they have the voyage sheets, but not the © 
details? ; 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I do not: know whether you have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of them, Mr. Duff. Mr. Hosie’s were about the only ones 
I saw, and they are just about as they kept them for themselves. Mr. Hosie 
explained to me that the only other sheets in existence, or which ever were 
"im existence, are,in great big books—he showed me the size of them—larger 
than this table, from which the information can be obtained, but it would 
have to be made up. . These are the only sheets gotten out as voyage sheets. — 

The suggestion has been made by my learned friend that these are special 
statements prepared for this Committee. I have not seen them all, and I am ~ 
only speaking of the ones I haye seen, but my instructions are that these are — 
the actual voyage sheets as they prepare them. For the other things, we would 
have to go back to these very large books on the other side. They can be 
prepared. I would’ like to make the suggestion that Mr. Scott should first 
compile the result of the figures which he has, and we could have a hearing 
in camera just as soon as that work is done, and if there are items which to 
vou seem to require further explanation, after hearing the witnesses upon them, 
er you are not satisfied with the explanations given, there will be one of two 
courses open, either my learned friend can’ criticize certain of the items as 
being too high, or the Committee can decide whether it wishes to take the 
time and go to the expense of getting these details from the other side, which 
is the only place from which they can be procured. Tf you go down the thing, | — 
that one of the management agreements, of the details as to the intercorporate 
relations and a whole variety of stuff between the management of these several 
companies all of which, when the time comes, I will suggest that this is not an 
inguisition and that they have not had fairly the questions as to whether or 
not these steamships are charging such excessive rates as called for action on 
the part of the. Government, and the form of action that is required and that 
' you need for that purpose. It is not a question, in your opinion, whether one 
item should be higher or lower. My learned friend said the other day they 
wanted to know what kind of boats, what type of boats paid best, what kind 
of cargo pays best and so on. I think if you were sitting on the other side, 
assuming the responsibility of administering one of these steamship companies 
and considering the position of Canada—I am not concerned with parties— 
that Canada herself was operating competing lines, that she was proposing to 
subsidize another competing line, you would feel it would be hardly fair to 
give all the information necessary to determine what type of ship was the - 
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ying ship, what kind of cargo, how to make up your cargo to get the 
; results and so on; so I do not think the intention of this Committee is 
to ever require anything of that kind. I quite appreciate you were very much 
interested in finding out in a general way whether the operations of these 
steamships exhibited rates of freights which were excessive and which required 
some control, but I never understood that you proposed to ask for information 
of that kind. Instead of discussing these things generally my submission is 
that it would be very much better to have these figures, which are the only 
figures on this side’ compiled and we could have our meeting in camera and 
could discuss this, matter much more intelligently than we can in a general 
NW, CU ® 
Wi Mr. Durr: Do I understand you have not seen these? 
‘i Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have seen them, yes. What we want is what 
is ordinarily known as a voyage sheet. These other things are explanations 
which he is putting to them, showing to them wherein he does not think their 
accounts show full details. He has asked for a statement showing the gross 
income per voyage, from freight, with other receipts separated, also expenses 
actually controllable by the master of the ship. By way of explanation he 
does not want anything apportioning any estimated expenses, management or 
general office, overhead, brokerage or other commissions. You have so much; 
you pay so much for wages; for unloading. Let us see the picture and we will 
deal with overhead and depreciation afterwards. My learned friend says 
‘let him deal with Mr. Young’s statement.” I can only say to this Committee 
hat Mr. Scott informs me that Mr. Young’s statement, in his judgment, in no 
way paints the picture of the North Atlantic trade and cannot be relied upon 
for information at all as showing the conditions of carriage. May I point 
t that their answer throughout this investigation has been that the rates are 
t unduly high “because we do not make money.” The information with 
pect to whether they make money or not is in their possession; it is not in 
urs. The very first day of this investigation we made it very clear that we 
wanted voyage accounts and voyage accounts which showed rates and dis-’ 
ursements, not combered by brokerage, commissions, management expenses, 
undries, etc., which go toward getting the business—internal management, 
arrangements between owners and operators, where the operators are not the 
wners and that sort of thing. We have to get the actual receipts, the actual 
disbursements controllable by the master of the ship and then we can tell 
whether it is a remunerative traffic or not. ; 
_ Mr. Durr: You have to add the proportion to the other— 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite true, but we want to see how they are added 
and where they come from. 
-  §$ir Henry Drayton: Would it not save a lot of time if we discussed that 
at our meeting when we are going over the evidence? I think we had better 
# ave this meeting in camera which we have arranged to have at an early date 
nd settle these things. We have to see the papers ourselves. It is the Com- 
ittee’s responsibility and we cannot side-step it. 
Hon. Mr. Srncrarrz: We had the statement of the accountant given to us 
vy Mr. Symington. We will take the accountant in open meeting. That is 
hy we got the accountant. oie 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: We will have to go into the books. I do not see 
how we can get on at present. 
oe. Mfrs Symineton, K.C.: The accountant says it will not produce a picture 
which will paint an actual condition of the North Atlantic Situation. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Hosie is asked the same thing, ‘‘ Expenses 
actually controllable by the master of the ship, setting forth the details of 
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these disbursements and before apportioning any estimated expenses, Manag 
ment or general office, overhead, brokerage or other commissions.’ 


Sir Henry Drayton: We are not getting anywhere by having contra- 
dictions one with the other now. We are only wasting time. ; 


Mr. SHaw: Why not call Mr. Scott to-night? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Scott is down going over the Merchant Marine 
office to-day and I do not think he could be here to-night. If the other lines 
give us the information the Merchant Marine, in their forms, gave us, we have — 
no other requisitions. The results of the Merchant Marine investigation ‘are 4 
perfectly clear and satisfactory so far as giving information is concerned. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As regards one of the lines, the Canadian Pacific, 
I think after Mr. Scott has looked through these accounts he will have secured — 
the fullest information. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I put in no requisitions on the C.P.R. 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: My statement is that after Mr. Scott has gone 
over the C.P.R. books he will find a great deal of the information he wants and 
will be able to judge upon what other points he will require information and 
_ he will be able to see whether such items are out of line-or not. Otherwise 
if he wants to examine all the managerial agreements on the other side it cannot ~ 
be done here. Except possibly the O.P.R. he has been over everything that — 
is accessible there. 


Mr. Durr: That is as to the voyage sheets? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If you could have one of them it could show 
us much better what we are talking about. 


The CuatrMan: I wonder if Mr. Scott could not get up here by nine ~ 
o’clock to-night. If he could get the 5.00 o’clock train he could be here at half — 
past eight. We might have a meeting of the Committee at 9.00 o’clock and ~ 
we might have that meeting in camera and Mr. Scott might convince the Com- ~ 
mittee of the matters on which he requires further information; then we would — 
. settle the matter once and for all and the lines will tell us whether they will or — 

will not give us that information. oe 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it will be of assistance to the Committee — 
in forming a conclusion upon it if the representatives who are here could be — 
asked these questions to show what information they had and it could be 
obtained and no delay will be entailed in getting it or any form of better inform- 
ation. As to whether or not they required all that, my own opinion is that a 
great many of these things = be eliminated after Mr. Scott has gone through 
them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have to go through these accounts. I do not © 
care what Mr. Hosie or anybody else says. The voyage accounts from which — 
you can get that information are not here. If any member of the Committee 
will come up to room 663 they will have no difficulty in seeing wherein the — 
difficulty lies. I have only made a demand for voyage sheets; we have not got 
them; so I am simply stating that that is what we want produced, otherwise s 
‘ 
N 
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Mr. Scott will not be able to present to the Committee what he considers a # 
correct statement of the North Atlantic traffic. a 

Mr. Durr: I thought it was understood that the agent of the steamship — 
companies were going to see Mr. Scott and see what he wanted. is 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I hurried to get these out on Friday, hoping they 
would be delivered to-day. Mr. Scott. went down to Montreal with you all. — 
These were delivered the last thing Friday night. The voyage accounts are not ~ 
here for all the companies. Some have voyage accounts and some have not 
voyage accounts. Some have abstracts, showing what the results were. 
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Hon. Mr. McMurray: Do you say that some of these have not kept 
voyage accounts at all? — 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, I did not make any such statement. 
Hon. Mr. McMurray: Where are they? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: On the other side of the water. Anything that 
is here, like the C.P.R. accounts, have been fully thrown open to him and any- 
thing that they have over here is available to him but, we cannot physically 
produce stuff that we have not got. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At any rate the answer made is that the voyage 
sheets, in the sense in which the auditor asks, are not in your possession and 
you cannot furnish them? 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: The only ones I saw were those that Mr. Hosie 
_had and they looked like voyage sheets, but I do not profess to be an expert 
in those matters. ‘There are others on this Committee who can judge that 
better than I can. All I can state is that my learned friend is welcome to 
everything we have and if more is to be obtained they can be obtained from 
the other side. : 

Mr. Durr: You are quite satisfied to produce them? 


____ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All that we can do is to ask. Undoubtedly you 
will find different lines taking different views over there as to what it is they 
wish to put forward and table in public over there. Their conference agree- 

ments do not, extend to points where they would be all agreed on what matters 

they would wish to place publicly on record, and we could not accept responsi- 
ehity for that. 

- Mr. Symineton, K.C.: So long as they understand that their own rates 
are reasonable and they have not shown it— 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: There has not been a statement that has been 
' presented: to the accountants that not only has been certified to by their own 
- auditors as being correct but which have been personally checked and certified 
by Price, Waterhouse and Company. If my learned friend wishes to ignore 
and take no account, of the certificate of a firm of International repute like 
that, I will not seek to convince him, but I do not think that people who are 
familiar with the reputation of these firms will so lightly disregard the certifi- 
cates they give. 
The CuarrmMaAn: There is no question about the correctness of the certifi- 
cate of these firms. To my mind, the whole idea is to find out whether the 
business is profitable or not and it must be based onsthe voyage and what it 
costs them to cafry goods. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think you will find it voyage by voyage, 

because a certificate has been given showing they have been gone over and 
checked by Price, Waterhouse and Company and rechecked where they were 
not the actual auditors of the Company concerned. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Produce just what I am asking for now, and my 

_ learned friend need not worry about my view of his certificate or anything. 
| Sir Henry Drayton: Cannot we stop-this? Cannot we go ahead on 
something else in an ordinary way? Mr. Shaw has suggested that we can 
get to the bottom of things easily when we have the accountant before us and 

the books before us. I think we had better proceed with another line, hoping 
_ that we will clean up the situation when the auditor comes. The suggestion 
_ I would like to make would be to have him compile the certificates which he 
has, and verify the matters he has not been able to arrive at. 


Mr. SHaw: It seems to me the suggestion which has been made is the 
_ only logical thing We must have the auditor here. There is a dispute as to 
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whether or not the records already furnished are adequate. He claims 
are not. We must find out whether they are adequate, and what furthe 
information we want, and the Committee will be able to make exactly th 
requisite order. I would suggest that in view of the fact that we require thi 
information we should seek to have Mr. Scott here, if possible to- -morrow, a 

the Committee can make whatever order is necessary. 


The Cuarrman: It was drawn to my attention that he had a very hentl 
day’s work on hand and that he cannot be here to-day. I understand, Mr. 
Montgomery, that you will have some further evidence to bring out by Mr a 
Hosie in camera. 


Mr. Montaomery, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I understand that, but the 
_ others will be examined upon the details. eae 


Mr. SYMINGTON, tee My learned friend has some further evidence and 
some further information to bring out as to third class passenger rates, steerage — 
rates, and so on, also the gentleman who prepared the reply has stated that he 
would be here; in fact, looking through the record, there are a lot of things they — 
intend to do, but I do not know’whether they intend to do them all or not. In~ 
fact they are not considered to have closed their case as yet. 5M 

The Cuairman: That is the understanding, . 7 

Mr. Fuin'rorr: As far as the gentleman who prepared the reply is concerned, — 
there may be some questions that have not been covered, but that those who — 
have: actually dictated the reply will be able to cover. ‘I would think that, 
generally speaking, those who are here are able to cover the ground without — 
calling any more officials. I do not know if my learned friend Mr. Symington | a 
has any particular line of information he wants to get at; if he will tell us : 
what he wants to know, for instance, who signed the reply, we will be glad to” 3 
’ furnish the information. 1 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am only making it clear-to my learned frien 4 
that they wanted to call other people. I do not care, it is still open to hea 
they are not closed at present. ae 

The Custrman: If we were proceeding before a court, it would not be held — 
that one party had closed his case. 

Mr. Fuintorr: No, sir, that is so. Be 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Cleminson spoke about some evidence Mr. Cairns was to =, 
give. Is Mr. Cairns going to come on later? / M 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C,: Mr. Cairns is here; he does not want to duplicate 
anything, but he is here in attendance. and will be available, 


\ 
_W. T. R. Preston, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your full name, Mr. Preston?—A. William T. R. Preston. 

Q. You are of full age?—A. Full age. Before Mr. Symington asks a 
question, Mr. Chairman, perhaps you will ‘permit me to say one word, in view 
of the adverse criticisms regarding myself in other places, things that have pee 
said overseas, and others since the Government made the announcement that I 
was appointed to look into the North Atlantic Shipping Conference, and of the - 
whispering also that is going on here now, I want to say to the Committee that _ 
in the forty-seven years I have been in public life in this country I have not 
been guilty of a single act in any part of my conduct inconsistent with the — 
highest principles of honour and integrity, and I have no desire whatever that 
anything shall be kept back from this. Committee in regard to wee question any 
member of the Committee may wish to ask. { 

{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] { 
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ir NRY tok: 1% hope this speech is not made for eotiwal effect. 
You had better forget all the things that are said to have taken place. There 
is no good going over them now. 


Wiens: Certainly not. 
"By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. As I understand your statement, you are not adverse to anybody asking 
i “you any questions whatsoever?—A. Certainly. 
; Q. Mr. Preston, how long have you been connected with ocean shipping 
matters?—A. 25 or 27 vears. 

”Q. In the year 1913 Sir Henry Drayton made an investigation into the 
matter; were vou associated with him in that?—A. Well, I had some personal 
ae associations with him, not official. 


. Sir Henry Daavrow: I asked Mr. Preston to get some information for me; 
he could not get it. I don’t know whether it was his fault or not, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

i Q. You got some information for Sir Henry in respect of that matter?—A. 

did. 
Be Q. You made certain investigations in connection with a report which you 

made on December 31st, 1924?—A. I did. 
Q. How long were you engaged in those iny estigations?—A. From early 

in February. 
By the Pie: 

 Q. Of what year?—A. 1924, until I think some time in "Ootobet of the same 
year, and the report was made ‘finally shortly after, on the 31st of December. 
~ Q. Were your investigations conducted in Canada alone?—A. No, overseas. 
QI produce to you, Mr, Preston,.a report (shows to witness); is this 
the report you made to the Minister?—A. It is. 
_ Q In French and English?—A. I can speak for the English. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I will file one copy in English and one 
in French. It is a report re North Atlantic Steamship Combine, by Wel? te 
preston, dated December 31st, 1924, printed by order of Parliament. 


Oa Exhibit No. 68: Sessional Paper No. 45, Report re N. A. Steamship Combine, 
ee by W. T. R. Preston, Dec. 31, 1924. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Mr. Preston, with respect to this report, exhibit No. 68, are the 
facts therein stated by you true, to the best of ‘your knowledge and belief ?— 
ae “A. They are. Perhaps I might be pardoned for making a reference to the first 

~ and second passenger fares, along towards the end of the book. Those were the 
figures given to me. I think they are probably a little greater than the actual 
_ figures are, but it was an-error, if any, on the right side. 
ph. O, That is on page 93?—A. On page 23. 
Q. In discussing passenger and emigrants’ fares?—A. Not emigrants, pas- 


2 op 


Q. ‘The heading says “Passenger and Emigrants’ Fares?”—A. Yes. 
~Q. Where you say, 


“The pre-conference fares were:— 
Saloon (1st Class), $90 to $100.” 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


\ 
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Q. “Cabin (2nd Class), $45.”—A. That is said to be $40. 

@. Those were pre-conference fares?—A. Yes. 

Q. You really gave the pre-conference fares as higher than you now think — 
they were in fact?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: The discrepancy was greater than it appears. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, sir, greater than it appears.. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Is there any other correction, Mr. Preston, you desire to make in this 
report?—A. No. That information was according to what I had at my dis- 
posal then. 

@. Are the comments and conclusions therein justified, according to the ~ 
best of your judgment, belief and information?—A. I think they are. 

Q. I am not going to take you through this report, because I think it has 
been widely read. I have summarized a few of your conclusions, and I want 
to see if you agree with those conclusions:—(1) That there is a combine con- 
trolled outside Canada that controls ocean rates to and from Canada— A. 
That is correct. 

Q. (2) That the control by the combine is a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of Canada.—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. (3) That the great mass of the Canadian population have a common 
interest in the early solution of this problem.—A. Yes. 

Q. (4) That the emigration movement vital to Canada is seriously affected 
by the extra large increase in emigrant rates, namely, from $17 to $84?—A. 
Yes. 

Q.-(5) That over a series of years and in spite of previous efforts no solu- 
tion of this serious situation has been found?—A. Correct. 

i Q. (6) That to meet the situation some strong competition must be secured 
to free the Canadian people from the monopoly of the North Atlantic Steamship 
Combine?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. (7) That the North Atlantic Combine is an obvious menace to the 
natural development of the export trade of the country and a serious deterrent 
to the prosperity and welfare of the Dominion?—A. I believe so. 

Q. And within this report exhibit No. 68 are some of the results of your 
investigations, which lead you to these conclusions?—A. Quite so. 

@. Are you prepared to make these statements now, as you are under 
oath?—A. Quite so. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Take the witness. : \ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have told us, Mr. Preston, that you were engaged upon this report 
from early in February until some time in October, 19242?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under whose instructions, or under what instructions?—A. The Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 

(. Reference is made in the early part of the report, in the opening sent- 
ence, to an Order in Council. It might be convenient to have it filed. Have ~ 
you got it here?—A. No, I have not. 

The Cuatrman: If you wish, Mr. Montgomery, we will have it filed. We 
can always get it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have an uncertified copy of the Order in Council 
here. The Order in Council I see is dated the 28th of February, 1924. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: iv 


Q. That is the one to which you refer, Mr. Preston?—A. That is the one 
to which I refer. I left on the 26th of February. 
(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


[: 
if 


©? clear. 
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-Q. I assume your duties were those set out in theOrder in Council?—A. 


| Practically. 


Q. You are familiar with the terms of the Order in Council?—A. Yes. 


a 


Pag 285 

The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, advise that Mr. W. T. R. Preston be 
employed to investigate the alleged discrimination in freight rates cover- 
ing Canadian shipments from Atlantic Seaports, and also regarding the 
alleged combine in connection with such shipments in marine insurance, 
and to report on these subjects to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

The Committee, on the same recommendation further advise that 
subject to instructions of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
while employed on the above work, Mr. Preston be paid remuneration 
at the rate of Fifteen Dollars ($15) per day for each day actually 
employed on the said work; and also that he be allowed for the time 
necessarily spent in travel while carrying on such work a living allow- 
ance not to exceed an average of Ten Dollars ($10) per day, in addition 
to actual cost of transportation while so employed. 


(Sgd.) K. J. Lematre, 
Clerk of the Privy Council.” 


“28 February, 1924. 


In the first paragraph of your report you say: 

“Upon receiving instructions based on the Order in Council, signed 
by His Excellency the Governor General, to inquire into the operation 
of an alleged North Atlantic Steamship Combine,” _- 

ag assume that is the Order in Council to which you refer?—A. That is the 
Order in Council. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Do you wish to produce it, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it might as well be produced. 


Exhibit No. 69: Copy of Order in Council, dated February 28th, 1924. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You had in fact left the country two days before the Order in Council 
was passed?—A. I understood it was passed the day I got my instructions. 
I did not know until afterwards of the formal ratification of it, I think two 


\ 


days afterwards. 


- Q. You spoke of getting instructions; are those the instructions set out 
in the Order in Council?—A. They were verbal. I think there was a draft of 
the Order in Council shown to me at the time, but of that I will not be quite 


Q. I would like you to be clear upon this point, as to whether that fairly 
sums up what vour instructions were, if they were verbal, namely, that you 
were employed to investigate the alleged discrimination in freight rates covering 
Canadian shipments for Atlantic seaports and also regarding the alleged com- 


_ bine in connection with such shipments in Marine Insurance? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We had better have this checked up. It looks as 


+ if it should be “ and”. 


The CuHatrmMAN: We will secure a certified copy. The Clerk made that 
suggestion himself. 
__ Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: That substantially sets forth what I wish to 
ask just now. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.) 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | acs, 
Q. Prior to leaving for the other side, just what had you been engaged 
in the month of February?—A. I don’t think anything particularly that is of 
public interest. 
(. I am not asking about your private vocation. It is only that you made 
the remark that you had been engaged on this report from early in February 
and I merely wanted to know what work you had been doing during the earlier 
‘raul of February.——A. Well I reached London about the 12th February - va 
think. : 
Q. You reached London about the 12th February ?—A. Yes. 
Q. I thought you said you sailed on the 26th?—A. On the 26th January. — 
Q. You sailed from here on the 26th January?—A. On the 26th January, 


yes. 
Q. That is considerably over a month before the Order-in-Council ‘was — 
passed?—A, No, the Order-in-Council was passed on the 28th. No, wait a — 
moment. ee 
Q. I do not want to mislead you. The Order-in- Council is dated the 28th . 
‘February.—A. The 26th February is what I stated in the first place, Mr. ~ 
Montgomery, that I left Ottawa. Pardon me, let us get the date correctly: 
the 26th February, the Minister told me; and I left on the 27th. That was it. 7 
Q. Does that also corrett the answer you gave in the first instance, that a 
you had been engaged in this from early in February ?—A. No, it should be a 
early in March. ; 
' Q.Then do I take it she you got your instructions and that you were — 
first advised of your appointment to ‘this task on the 26th hatenat ahs leftas 
the same day?—A. No, I left the next day. ws 
Q. That brings us to the 27th—A. The 27th. I just said so. , 
Q. So that we can first dispose of the suggestion you made to my learned ee 
_ friend that you had been engaged on this report from early in February, that 
is not correct?—A. That was a slip of the tongue in respect to February. wu 
Q. We will get the facts. Then the first intimation that you had that ~ 
you would be required to make a report of this kind, was on the 26th February? 
—A. Oh, no, no; that had been talked of. fr 
| yi T will clear this up in a minute or two and I do not want to ask a lot © 
of questions.—A. The matter had been talked of for some little time, Mr. 
Montgomery. I had had a good many interviews with the Minister, but I 
don’t know that I had any with him in February. I could not tell you as to 
that. ' 
Q. Was it in January then?—A. I really could not tell you. I cannot fix, 
the days. Although we had discussed the matter a number of times. 
: Q. That is terribly indefinite you know. git, I think it is fairly definite 
‘as to the fact. 
/- Q- Was it in the year 1924, or ’23 or 992A. It may have been in athe 
‘early part of ’24. I would not be certain. 
Q. And you cannot be certain that it was not in 1923?—A. No, I would © 
not say it was not in 1923. 
Q. Were you in the Government employ prior to that time? I mean a 
immediately prior?—A. No, not immediately prior. ; / on 
Q. Then as you were to be paid on a par diem basis at the time you — 
undertook the work, perhaps your accounts will show the dates, if we want : 
to get those fixed precisely 2—A. Quite so. The accounts will show. © b 
Q. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether I should ask to have those pro- 
duced here; the statements. It will come up in other matters too. We must — 
get as nearly as possible the dates, and a number of things that will be shown 


by the accounts. 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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oh Have > you any objection, Mr. Preston?—A. I have no objection. 
The CHairMaN: | Then I will ask Mr. Preston to bring his accounts. 


By Mr. _Montgomery, a 

x ¥ ~Q. I assume they are filed?—A. I will ask the Department for them. 
Mr. Durr: - Get one of the Departments to produce them. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:' I have not any authority to do so. 


The Cuamrman: I will ask the Clerk to ask the Depattment of Trade and 
: Commerce to let us have communication of Mr. Preston’s account. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Perhaps that may be here for the next stings 
The CHarRMAN: It may be in the Auditor-General’s Department now. 
Mr. Durr: The Department of Trade and Commerce will have a copy of it. 
a Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It will be in one or the other, and it would | 
probably save a lot of cross- -examination; we would get to know when the 
work was done and where. 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: You have the date that he arrived over there, 
aly mn March, 1924. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


¥ Q. This report, Mr. Preston, covers obviously a certain amount of work — 
one in Ottawa, and a certain amount of work done on the other side.—A. That 
ould be the latter part of it, done in Ottawa. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Will you speak a little louder please, Mr. Preston? 
The Witness: That was the latter part of it, in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I take it that your report generally is made up in this way: you will 
correct, me if I am inaccurate in any particular. It first contains a-recital of 


erhigation now with it? 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, he did not say that. 
The WitNzss: No, I did not say that at all, Mr. Montgomery, please. 


: Mr. SyMIncToN, KC.: He said: “I was able to at once get in touch with 
the interested parties.” He does not say he did not need to waste time in 
investigation. 


le ‘By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


~ Q. Then I will ask you this question, Mr. Preston. I do not want to be 
nfair to you.—A. I know you don’t. 
_ Q. Were you acquainted with the operations of this Combine prior to 
t time?—A. I thought I was, well, partially. 
Q. So you were enabled, without going through it for the time being, to 
get into immediate contact. with the interests involved?—A. To get into con- 
act, yes, With the interests involved. 
O. That disposes of that feature of it?—A. Yes. 
- @. Then your report consists of a search of the Departmental files, to 
extract complaints, is it not?—A. Before you come to that. 
ee am not attempting to follow it in the order you have put it. You 
ave put it in every order. I just want to get at what is the make-up of your’ 
. fay One purports to be a history of Bue oe Under another heading 


, 


‘Er. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. Which I assume were extracted from the Departmental flesh in Ottawa 
—A. Not all of them. . 

Q. Did you extract some of them yourself?—A. What you term extract—I_ 
got answers to letters from some of them. 

Q. You were writing?—A. For information. 

Q. When was that done, before you went across or after you came back? 
—A. After I came back. 

Q. How long were you on the other side?—A. I would be back here some 
time in October. I could not just give you the date. : 

Q. You were away continuously from the 26th or 27th February?—A. The 
27th February. 

(. Until some time in October?—A. Some time in October, yes. 

Q. The earlier part or the latter part of October?—A. I think it was 
rather in the earlier—or towards the middle of October. 

Q. But I suppose your accounts will show that?—A. They will give you all. 
the dates. I do not carry those in mind. I could have looked them up if I had 
thought it worth while, but I did not do so. : 

Q. How did you occupy yourself between October and December 31st?—A. 
I asked for the files, and went through them with some care, and then I wrote _ 
some letters to different parties making enquiries. Visited two or three places, 4 
‘I think; no, one place particularly, Toronto, for some information, if I could — 
get it. I was occupied pretty nearly all’ the time. Some days I was not. 
My accounts will show. 

@. You were over on the other side approximately eight months?—A. Well, 
from March until October. 

Q. March, April, May, June, July, August, September and October?—A. 
Seven months. 

, Q. And what was your first effort when you got over there?—A. My first 
effort when I got over there was to get in touch with friends whom I knew some- 
what intimately and from whom I thought I could get some information as to_ 
the possible attitude of the Conference or Combine steamships, in regard par- 
ticularly to the plan outlined by the report of the Committee that Mr. McMaster 
presided over. 

Q. What do you think was that plan, let us have that, and then we will 
know what your starting point was.—A. Well, I got some friends who knew— i 

Q. No, you have just been talking about ‘the plan outlined by a report of 
Mr. McMaster, which you proposed to implement if possible?—A. I have not | 
got the report here. However, as the outcome of looking at that report, 1 drew 
up a memorandum, which I purposed using. ta 

Q. Was that your “frank statement of the case?”—A. That is the frank 
statement of the case, yes; that is there. 

Q. Did you find ‘the erounds for that frank statement of the case in Mr. 
McMaster’s report?—-A. Pretty. much so, yes. 

Q. I think your report is before the ‘Committee, is it not? . 4 


Mr. SYMINGTON, KG.” Wes: 


The Witness: Particularly as to the suggestions made, We policy the 
Government ought to follow out. q 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As to subsidizing fighting ships. Did you find that in Mr. McMaster's 
report?—A. No. I did not find that in Mr. McMaster’s report. 

Q. So that what you report as a more desirable solution, or regard as the 
more desirable solution in your memorandum, is something you did not find in 
Mr. McMaster’s report?—-A. Well I was trying to find a solution for it. 

Q. Was that solution yours or someone else’s?—A. I don’t know that you 
could even quite say a solution there. It was my idea that there was possibly — 
a solution there. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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ok, pO this idea of subsidizing fighting ships was yours?—A. No, I would 
not say that. No, not altogether. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If you are asking a question in the language of 
the statement, he does not say anything about fighting ships. 


ae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

: Q. Well now, in your frank statement of the case, you say there are two 
solutions. That is correct? ; 

N The CuarrMan: What page is that? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Page 11. 


The Witness: “ There are two solutions of the disadvantages under which 
the ocean transportation of Canadian products labour: one, by an arrangement 
with an independent steamship company, with Government assistance and 
Government control over freight rates. Two, the establishment of a Govern- 
ae ment service between British and Canadian ports, with modern vessels.” 
ns Q. Now you have told us that your basis was Mr. MeMaster’s report. 
- IT will ask you if you find anything to justify the first solution in his report?— 
_ A. I do not want to be taken as saying that the basis of all this memorandum 
was Mr. McMaster’s report. 
va Q. Do you say you drew that up after you got over to the other side?— , 
A. I drew that up after I got over to the other side. 
Seng Q. But you were not acting under instructions that you immediately 
* received from anyone else?—A. No. 

Q. So that we can take it that that was your idea?—A. That was my idea 
a ‘there. 

. Q. Now taking the second one, as there are only two; the establishment of 
a Government service between British and Canadian ports, with modern vessels. 
va you find any suggestion of that in Mr. McMaster’s report?—A. No, I 

id not. 


The CuarrMan: Yes, there was. Excuse me breaking in. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You and Mr. Preston evidently do not agree, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CuHatrman: I have my report before me, Mr. Montgomery. At the 
mp of page 22 of the sessional papers of 1923, one reads:— 


“ Should it appear that there are no ships, or not a sufficient number 
of ships belonging to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, suit- 
able for this service, then it would appear that wisdom would dictate the 
disposal of some of the smaller ships to enable ships of the class required 
to be secured.” 


aed 


i Sey 


\ 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


a 

Q. Well now, coming back to page one of your report, you recite that you 
_ were not unfamiliar with this subject of North Atlantic combines, that you had 
made reports on it 24 or 25 years before, and intervening reports. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.:_ “The phases of the question then looming up.” 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Please, Mr. Symington. 

Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: You have read the witness only part of the 
sentence. 


' Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: If I make an unfair statement, the witness can 
take tare of himself. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If you read part of a report which leaves out 
the essential part, I will certainly take objection. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know that I have done that. The 
witness has the full report. 
ie : [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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The Witness: I have it. “The subject was not unfamiliar, as He 
fallen to my lot to make an official report 24 or 25 years ago, to phases of thi is 
question then looming up.” That is the part. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. So you tell us that, with that personal knowledge, you were in a 
position to get in touch with all the interests concerned without wnnecesaary 
delay. That is correct, I suppose?—A. That is quite correct. 
@. And on page 11 of your report you purport to give a list of the several — 
steamship companies which go, according to you, to make up that North — 
Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, that is the list that I succeeded in getting. 
Q. Where did you succeed in getting it?—A. You will have to pardon me 
there. That is not for your information, Mr. Montgomery. 
Q. That will be for the Chairman to say, not for you, Mr. Preston — F 
A. I had a good many ways of getting information there, and I do not propose 
that the Combine is going to get after them. ; 
Q. You knew there was an official record of all these Conferences?—-_ : 
A. Well, in a way, not very official. ‘ 
8), They had a Royal Commission on Siacens Rings?—A. A Royal | 
Jommission on Shipping Rings, yes. 
@. Which made its report several years before?—A. Yes. 
Q. They had had the Dominions Royal Commission?—A. The Dominions — 
* Royal Commission, yes. 
@. You had no doubt seen the Aleconden report?—A. No, I could not : 
tell you at the moment. I have seen a number of reports. isa 
Q. Which gave the names of all these Conferences?—A. Yes. I did 
not take the names from any of them. 
@) Gave their offices?,”, ; 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.; What did? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Alexander report. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now, that is the one the witness said he did not 
think he had seen, and I do not think he ever saw it, bacause I just gave it to 
‘him a few weeks ago. — 
\ 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Surely, Mr. Preston, you did not een to investigate this North 
Atlantic Conference without even looking at the most exhaustive report made 
upon the subject? —A.: I Mr. Montgomery, ‘there are ways of getting information 
without going around with a brass brand. 

Q. So you preferred the devious way rather than going around with a 
brass band sufficiently to go to any library and consult the Alexander report, 
where these Conferences are all charted, with their officers ae everything 
clse?—A. I did not choose the devious way at all. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend suggests— 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Are you cross-examining or not?. , 

The Cuamman: Mr.Montgomery, will you please resume your seat. Mr. 
Symington, do you want to make an objection? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My learned learned friend is quoting certain — 
things supposed to be in the Alexander report of 1913 and 714, which as far as 
I recollect it, did not name the people who are in the Combine, in extenso, | 
and certainly could not name the people who were in the Combine in 1924, 
when Mr. Preston was investigating it. 

The Witness: If this is the Alexander report— 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, that is not it. It is an American book. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] e 
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ey e CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will frame your question a little differently, 
Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Then I understand that you are unwilling to give the Committee the 
source from which you obtained the names of the members of the Conference? 
—A. I am quite unwilling. 
Q. Quite unwilling?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you did not go to any of the official or open sources to get it?— 
A. I do not know what you call official or open sources. I went to what I 
~ considered good sources of information, and I pretty well got it, I think. 

Q. You do?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. For instance, where did you find that the Norwegian-American com- 

pany were a member of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. From the source 

of which I speak. ‘ 
iS -Q. Did you ever check to see if that is correct or not?—A. No, not 
other than the information which I got. 
Q. The Scandinavian-American?—A. That is a list which I got from a 
- source which I believe to be authentic. ' 
wee Q. But, there was no mystery about it; everybody has known for years 
the makeup of these Conferences, have they not?—A. I do not think it. 
~~ +.Q. You are not suggesting that. you are the first one to discover the 
existence of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. Not at all. 
: Q. And any shipping man could tell you what lines were plying between 

Canada and the Old Country?—A. Yes. I knew that pretty well. 

Q. And you knew that generally every line was a member of a Conference, 
perhaps of several Conferences?—A. I knew that some of the lines were; at 
least, my information was that they were, or is that they were. 

Q. As far back as 1906, I understand you reported that they all were?— 
A. 1900, I think. 

* Q. So you had information since 1900 that every line, practically, was 

a member of one Conference or another?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. With what exceptions?—A. I knew some lines which are. 

; Q. Had you any doubts about any of them?—A. I had no doubts about 
_ those, but there are other lines. 

‘ Q. Well, will you indicate among those which lines are concerned in the 

Canadian trade; you might’ take the Canadian cargo trade—A. Anchor- 
~ Donaldson. 

~ Q. Anchor-Donaldson; that is one—A. Canadian Pacific. 

Q. That is two—A. Cunard. : 

Q. That is three—A. Cairns-Noble. 

Q. That is four—aA. Royal Mail Steam Packet’ Company. 
4 _Q. They are not interested in the freight business, are they?—A. I am 
- net talking about freight, I am talking about the Conference. 


: By the Chairman: | 

Q. The question addressed to you by Mr. Montgomery was to name the 
companies in this list which were engaged in the freight business—A. I beg 
| pardon; I did not understand that question. 

leg Q. In view of that fact, you want to correct your answer?—A. Yes, I 
want to correct my answer. The Anchor-Donaldson; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way; Cunard; Cairns-Noble; Canadian Government Merchant Marine; Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K..: 


Q. They were not carrying freight from this side?—A. White Star; White 
_Star-Dominion; and Furness-Withy. 


2408-2 
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Q. That is your answer?—A. I am not sure about the other, not 
Maclean-Kennedy Company. 

Q. Let me assist you a little bit. In the first place, then, you omit 
Inter-Continental Transports, associated with Canada Steamships. —A.I d 
not know which one you mean. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The bottom of the first row. 


The Wirness: Yes. You are quite right there, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And then you wrongly included White Star. Is it not White Star- 
Dominion only ?—A. No, I understood both of them were travelling to Canada. — 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With freight?—A. I suppose even the White. Star carries freight, too. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There is nothing that carries only passengers. 


The CuairMan: Perhaps I am leading both the witness and Mr. Mont- — 
gomery astray. I thought the first, question was directed to all the freight- se: 
carrying lines, as distinguished from passenger-carrying lines. s 

Mr.. Montcom may, K.C.: My learned friend has given evidence that — 
there is nothing that does not carry passengers. i 


The CuatrmMan: No, nothing that does not carry freight. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Passenger steamers carry freight. es 


J 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am asking whether the White Star operates to the Daan at aly 
‘apart from the White Star-Dominion.—A. I could not tell you that for sure. 
I thought it did. oy 

Q. Then the Royal Mail, where do they deliver cargo to in the United ~ 
Kingdom?—A. I have seen their advertisements in the London papers, starting 
to Canada last fall. 

Q. Last fall?—A. Yes: 

Q. They were proposing to start, or had started?—A. Had started. 

Q. When?—A. I think they were started by September or October. 

Q. The Atlantic or the Pacific?—A. The Atlantic. 

Q. You think they were started in September or October?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you obviously did not get their name at the time you made 
your enquiries from the confidential source, as to who were the mena 
they were not members then, were they?—A. Who? ne 

Q. The Royal Mail?—A. The Royal Mail was a member of the Ganesan é 
as early as some time in May, or I was very much misinformed by the General 
Manager of the line itself. 2 

Q. My information, Mr. Preston, is that the Royal Mail had not been 
engaged in the transport of cargo to Canada at all—A. I understood from the © 
General Manager himself, Mr. Allsop, that they were engaged in the traffic — 
to Canada, and that they were going to run passenger ships, and that they 
wanted to try and get some special interest in immigration work to Canada. __ 

Q. I attach some importance to that, because I am coming to your inter- — 
view with the Royal Mail a little later. Then your’ testimony is that the 
Royal Mail were engaged in the freight traffic to Canada, fish I will ask, 
during 1924—A. During 1924. 

Q. And prior to 1924?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Prior to the time you were commissioned to make this investigation? 
—A. I could not tell you. 

(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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ne C: Then at the time you went there you had at least no information that 
he Royal Mail were one of those who had been engaged in the United Kingdom- 
Canadian traffic?—A. Not at the time I went there. 

; (Q. No?—A. No. 

Q. Then let us take the ones you knew were engaged. I assume they 

‘a would be the interests most concerned, would they not?—A. Oh, my report 
} was regarding the whole North Atlantic Combine, or Conference, or whatever 
you call it. 

Q. We will stick to Canada, if you do not mind—A. Well you can stick 

to Canada if you like. 

Q. You go on to say, 

“Tn carrying out the object aimed at by the Order in Council 
appointing me to make the enquiry in question, I acted on my own 
judgment in getting into communication with the management and 
prominent officials of steamship companies, directly connected with the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference, or Conbine.” 


The CuHarrRMAN: You are reading from where? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Page 11, just following the list. 
a The Witness: ° Yes. 
—_-—«OMr. Montceomery, K.C.: And it goes on to say: 


“Tn this connection, I thought it better to have a frank discussion 
See on the whole situation.” 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. Q. I take it that would be with the people who were operating this North 
Atlantic Combine, as far as the interests of Canada were affected?—A. If I 
thought it worth ‘while to meet them. 

Q. If you thought it worth while to meet them?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you go on to say: 


“With a view to bring this about I presented the following memo- 
Le _ randum to those with whom I came in contact in this matter.” 

A. Yes. ; 
Q. You then quote your memorandum?—A. Yes. 
(. Proceeding, you say, “I thought it better to throw aside all reserve and 
_ the usual so-called diplomacy.” That is on the next page, page 12.—A. Yes. 

You say? “ with a view to endeavouring to bring about a candid discus- 
sion of the whole question.”—A. Yes. 

- Q. Who would you be likely to have your candid discussion with?—A. I 
- wanted to have my candid discussion with anyone who was likely to discuss it 
4 from the standpoint that I was prepared to discuss it from. 

f Q. In the first instance, I assume you would have your candid discussion, 
if with anybody, with the lines concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be natural enough, would it not?—A. Quite so. 

Q. They had been engaged in the Canadian traffic for many years?—A. 


ie 0. Served it both as regards Ba eeneets and cargoes?—A. Yes, if they were 
uling to. 

_ Q. And surely, before going abroad, your first endeavour would be to have 
a frank and candid discussion with them, would it not?—A. Possibly so, if they 
were willing to. 

Q. Tf they were willing to?—A. Yes. 

—Q. You dispose of that last answer in your next sentence?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. You say, ‘I must admit there appeared to be a desire on the pa 
these interests, with whom I discussed this question in the first place, to 
sider the difficulties that were alleged to exist.”—-A. Yes. — a 

Q. There is no evidence there of anybody’s unwillingness?—A. Thera is no 
unwillingness on the part of the particular interests to which that refers. 

Tiaaen The particular interests, I assume, are the Canadian Steamship Com- 
panies, meaning by that, the services operating between the United Kingdom 
and Canada?—_A. I do not say so. 

Q. Is that the impression you intended to conver to the public in that 
report?—A. Not at all. 

Q. We all differ in our use of the Phelish language— —A. Yes. 

Q@. —and in our interpretation of it— Tp Yes, b 

Q. —but I would gather from that that you had gone over that shi 
“abandoning the usual diplomacy ” had gone right to them and discussed it?— 
A. I did not say so. 

Q. You did not intend that anybody should infer from that report that you 

had discussed the matter with the lines themselves?—A. Not with all th 
lines, certainly not. 

Q. So, “abandoning all diplomacy,” taking off your coat and- idoptines y 
if. I may) use the expression, a “ shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” you did not even get 
into contact with the lines engaged in the United Kingdom-Canadian traffic? 
A. I got into communication to find out the attitude of every one of the lines, 
as I understood them, travelling to Canada. 

Q. How could you have a “frank and candid discussion” with ae ; 
without coming into immediate contact with them?—A. Frank and candi 
discussions with those with whom I came in contact. I think that is very plain. 

Q. Well, would there be a desire on the part of these interests to meet your 
difficulties if they were not the people engaged in the traffic, with whom you 
were discussing it?—A. When I found out that certain persons were not willing 
to do anything, that they were going to stand by the Conference, J did not waste 
any time on them, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. Is the effect of your answer, Mr, Preston, that, having been sent over 
there on that mission, realizing that a frank and candid’ discussion of the 4 
situation was the prime consideration, you did not go near the lines which were — 
involved in the United Kingdom- Canadian traffic?—A. ‘ learned the attitude 
of every line— j 

Q. Answer my question. I asked you whether you went near them or 
not.—A. I cannot answer— 

Q. I. am asking you whether you went near them or not?—A. Put your 
questions so that there will be no doubt about them, and I will answer a 
with perfect candor. Pati 

Q. I will take them one by one, that may be the easiest way? 


Mr. Symrneoron, K.C.: Yes, that will be the best way. 
The Wirness: That is the est way. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In the first instance, we have our own Canadian Pacifie?_—A. We Be ) 
it our own. \ 
Q. It is well known to you,—A. We call it our own. a 
Q. Have you any doubt about it? Do you disavow the Canadian Pacific? 
—A. No. 
Q. We will include in that our own Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine?—A. Yes. 
@. One would think your first effort would be to get in touch with them 
see if there were any difficulties to be threshed out. Did you get in toue 
with either of them?—-A. Not personally. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.} 
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- Q. You never went near the C.P.R.?—A. Not personally. 

QQ. Or to any person in the Canadian Pacific Ocean Service?—A. No, but 
I learned the attitude of the Canadian Pacific very soon. 

Q. Please answer my questions and do not make any speeches?—A. I am 

~ not making a speech— 

- Q. You will just answer my questions. I asked you if you went near the 
y CP.0.8.2—A. When you put your questions and will not take another mean- 
ing from my answers than the one I intend, I will answer you with perfect 

candor. 

Q. I may suggest to you that the public in Canada have taken an entirely 
different meaning from the one you now make to us to-day of your report.—A. 
Probably some of the public have. 

Q. And it is an impression which you have not sought to correct?—A. I 

do not accept your view of the construction of my report at all. | 
Q. So, in the performance of this mission, and having in mind, as you 
emphasized, the importance of a frank and candid discussion, you did not go 
near the principal members of the lines involved?—A. What do you call the 

“ principal members ”? 
 Q. We will take the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. You did 
-. not discuss matters in that connection?—A. No, I did not go near them. That 
is a matter for the Canadian Government to do. 

 Q. Let us take the Canadian Pacifice——A. I was not talking with minor 
officials. ‘ 
~~ Q. You were not talking with minor officials?—A. No. 
wa Q. I do not know exactly what you mean by that, whether you include the 
company as a “minor official”——A. You know very well what I meant— 
_ please, please, Mr. Montgomery. 

_Q. Then I assume that an interview which appeared in the Ottawa Even- 
ing Journal of March 8rd, 1925, sets out correctly your remarks. I will read 
a paragraph from it to you and you can correct me A. I never gave an 
interview to the Ottawa Journal, that I know of. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is an answer. He said he never gave an 

— interview. 

The Wrirness: No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If Mr. Preston says he never gave an interview, 

- my learned friend will read it only subject to my objection. 

4 Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is one which ties in fairly well with Mr. 

Preston’s remarks. I will ask him if he gave an interview to anybody. 
~ Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: Surely, if my learned friend wants to cross-examine 

_ @ Witness upon an interview, he must give the time and when and where it 
was. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Montgomery will not be anything else but fair, I 

am sure. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: As a matter of principle, I desire to take an 
objection that before part of an interview or an interview is read to a witness, 
_ and the witness asked whether he was truly reported, he must say whether he 
_ gave an interview. If he says he did not, then I submit it cannot be read. 
The CuatrMan: That should be good law; it is common sense. Will you 
proceed in that fashion, Mr. Montgomery? 


Sir Henry Drayron: I think it should be read, and then the attention 
of the witness can be drawn to it in the usual way. 


The Cuatrman: If he says he never gave it— | 


Sir Henry Drayron: He cannot say that until he has heard it. It may - 
ave been copied— 
' ' {[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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The Wirness: It may have been copied from some other ‘paper. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. Do you recall giving an interview in these words: “All they have done, 
he chuckled cheerfully— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is that part of the interview? 
The Witness: I never said that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. —‘‘as he referred to a digest of the shipping companies’ reply to" his f 
charges, is to set up men of straw simply to destroy them.” Do you recognize — 
that?—A. I remember saying that somewhere, a good many times. I will say _ 
so now. a 
Q. “I see Sir George Maclaren Brown, the Canadian Pacific Steamship — 
representative in London, is criticiging me for not having called upon him while ~ 
I was there. Why should I be bothered with mere subordinates, when the head | 
offices of the company are right here in Canada?”—A. That is a proper -ques- uy 
tion, I think. 

'Q. So I assume that Sir George Maclaren Brown, the European General e 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway, falls within the category of “minor — 
officials” who were unworthy of the attention of Mr. W. T. R. Preston ?—A. No, % 
not at all. _ 

Q. Well, was he or was he not one of the “minor officials” sath eat you 
would not bother discussing things?—A. There was no use bothering discussing — 
the matter with Sir George Maclaren Brown. He had already sent a detective, © 
or somebody from the C.P.R., to follow | me all about London. What was the 
use of bothering with him? 

Q. So he was not included in your “frank discussion?”—A. Not at all. 

Q. Had you conferred with the detective?—A. No, I had not. 

Q. Then, that eliminates the C.P.R.— 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we should get a description of she detectae! 


The Wrirness: I should like to have seen him. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Did you ever see -him?—A. No, I never saw him. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, dear, what a pity! 
The Wrirness: But I think I gave him a hunt. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No doubt— 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): A still hunt? 
The Wirness: He is still hunting. 


By Mr. Montgomery,—K. C.: 


Q. You think he followed you to the source of your information from which — 
you got the names of the Conference?—A. I do not know; but as soon as I 
heard he was on my track, I left some trouble for him. ; 

Q. What did you do? Tell us about it? It is imteresting—A. Oh, no. I 
took my own way to get around him. London is a big place. 

Q. You out-sleuthed the sleuth? Is that it?—A. If I cannot aaa a 
C.P.R. detective, I think I will go and put my head on ice. i 

Q.“You have not a very high opinion of the C.P.R., either en “minor 
officials,” their European Manager, or their detectives?—A. I have not said 60-43 

(). Tf you could not bother dealing with minor officials or subordinates, — 
such as Sir George Maclaren Brown, did you take the matter up with the 
President or the higher officials of the company upon your return here?—A. No, 
I left that to the Government; they took it up with them. 

{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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pe a EY. 1 am not asking you what they did; I am cross-examining you upon 
your” report ,and as to what you did?—A. All right. 
Be we). So that in your endeavour to find a solution of this question, you 
never went near the Canadian Pacific—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Nor their Ocean Services—A. I went near their Ocean Service about the 
the return passage, but not upon this matter. 

Q. Nor their European Manager—A. No. 

. Q. To find out whether some solution could be found which would obviate 
the necessity of the Government taking measures such as have been proposed? 
—A. No. 

a Q. Let us proceed to another one. You mention the Anchor-Donaldson 
- and Thompson?—A. Yes. Sa 
| Q. They have been a line which has been serving Canada for many, many 
— years?—A. Yes. 
—  Q. An old-established jine?—A. Yes. 
Q. Been serving us for more than 50 years?—A. I do not know. 
Q. As long as you have had any connection with the steamship business?—A. 
a ‘Possibly So. 
- -Q. Now, I think they have the reputation of being reasonably reputable 
peo, have they not?—A. No doubt about it. 
Q. A very reputable concern?—A. No doubt about it. 
ig Q. A concern that has done something to help build up the Dominion?—A 
~ No doubt about it. 
? Q. Now, surely you went to them and said, pee shippers are not satisfied’’? 
_—A. I did not. 
: Q. Surely you said, ‘The Government is iar ing so many complaints made 
_ to it that unless something can be done to remedy it, it will have to take some 
vy extraordinary action”?—A. I did not. 
QQ. Surely you went to them and said, “There is a complaint about the 
_ cattle rates: cannot you do something to alleviate conditions?”—A. Indirectly I 
_ did, later on. 
— Q. 1 am asking you what you did directly, because you emphasize the 
importance of throwing off your coat and having a frank and candid discussion? 

be Yes. 1 

4 Q. Surely, when one throws one’s coat off, it is to 20 for the other fellow 
- directly?—A. I did not take my coat off. 


Mr. Durr: He might have run away with his coat off. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Apparently most of his time was spent in running 
—this detective— 


The Witness: I learned from what I considered a reliable source that to 
waste any time on the Anchor Donaldson was useless, because they were tied 
up Absolutely with the Combine, and I could do nothing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, i. C.. : 


oy 1 want. to: find out if you did anything besides elude the vigilance of 
this detective?—A. Read my report, and you can see. 
Q. I have read your report, and if I can read the English language, I read 
n your report that you lost no time in getting in touch with all the interests 
concerned—not some of them—but all the interests concerned?—A. I lost no 
_ time in finding out the attitude of every steamship line running to Canada 
particularly, and even beyond Canada, to the United States. 

QQ. Please answer my question, Mr. Preston?—A. I am trying to. 

Q. I am asking you whether this statement is true or false?—A. It is 


x Well, we will test it out,— —A. Very well. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. You say, Wy y was in a position to get in touch with all the interests con 
cerned ’’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get in touch with all the interests convenient I got in 
touch through another party with all the interests concerned—with every steam-_ 
ship company running to Canada. 

Q. Now you do not suggest you got in touch with anyother party. You 
tell the public of Canada you got in touch with all the interests concerned?—A. 
I got in touch with all the interests concerned. 

Q. That is true or false?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. Did you get in touch with them all directly.2—A. Not directly, all of 
them; some of them indirectly. 4 

Q. So, be frank and say “ most of them indirectly.”—A. Put it that way if 
you like. No, I wont put it that way at all. I-had direct information about e 

the view of everyone of them. i 

Q. Do you not think the people to whom this report was ndinesechiaai 
I do not confine that to the Minister alone but to Parliament and the public— 
would infer that you got in touch with all the interests concerned, that you 
would at least get in touch with the steamship lines serving the U. K. Canadian 
trade?—A. Yes, and they were all got in touch with; everyone of them. 

Q. You do not’say that.. You,say you got in "touch with them?—A, Put 
“it that way if you like. I.got in touch with them. 

Q. You do not infer by that that somebody else got in touch with them?— 
A. Somebody else got in touch with them. 

Q. The statement that you got in touch with them is incorrect ?—A. It 
is not incorrect. 

Q. You do not consider that anybody reading that report would believe that 
your first effort was to get in touch with them and that you had a frank and 
candid discussion with them?—A. I got in touch and had a frank and candid 
discussion. ae 
Q. Do you not think any reasonable person reading that account would — 
infer that you got in touch with them directly?—A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think that report is designed to give that impression?—A, 
None of your insults. I am not sitting here taking insults from you. ~ : 

Q. You are the hero of one hundred libel actions?—A. Yes, and I won them — 
too, and you go outside this door and repeat it and I will take one out of you. 

Q. I am in the law game myself. We approach you at our peril?—A. You 
do. Get down on your knees. 7 

Q. Even we will put detectives on you at our peril?—A. Go on with your 
nonsense. 

. QQ. Let us take another little paragraph and see what impression you did 
intend to convey to the public at page 11. 7 

Q. Did you think it better to have a frank discussion on the whole situ- 
ation?—A. I did. by 

Q. Whom did you have that frank discussion with?—A. I had that franie ag 
discussion with Lord Kylsant and Mr. Allsop. \ 

Q. Let us get these names?—A. Lord Kylsant. ra 

Q. Lord Kylsant, I understand, is the President of the Harland & Wolff 
Company ?—A. Yes, Lord Kylsant is the President of the Harland & Wolff — 
Company. ef 

Q. Which is building the two new Petersen boats?—A. I do not know where ag 
the boats have been built. 

Q. You never looked at the schedule at the back?—A. Of what? ta 

. Of the Petersen contract?—A. I do not know who is building the © 
cy 

Q. You never inquired who was building the boats?—A. I may have heard 
something about it. 
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re Youk know hoe | Kylsant i is President of the Harland & Wolff Company? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He was also the President of the Royal Mail, was he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was the one you had the frank discussion with?—A. Yes. 

Q.. You have not been asked for any of the voyagé accounts of the Royal 
~ Mail in this investigation? How is that? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Because I did not put them on the list of the 
members: 


ihe By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact you know that the Royal Mail is not involved in 
this at all?+-A. I thought the Royal Mail was. 

; Q. Did you think that the Royal Mail, prior to your report, had been 
engaged in the movement of cargo to and from Canada?—A. I did and I knew 
the Royal Mail was very much interested in the probable emigration traffic 

to Canada. 

Q. Who? Tell us who else?—A. Mr. Allsop, the General Manager oe the 
Royal Mail. 

Q. Both these individuals were with the one Cortina 08. Yes. 

Q. You have been sitting in this room for the last four weeks?—-A. While 
the Committee was in session. 
oe Q. The first occasion on which we have heard the Royal Mail’s name 
mentioned as being involved in any way in this is now, is it not?—A. The first 
_ time it is mentioned here, yes. . 

Q. So you selected a company whom no one has heretofore considered as 
being particularly involved in this inquiry one way or the other?—A. I under- 
_~ stood the Royal Mail was in the conference and I discussed everything on the 
line I did with Lord Kylsant with that understanding. 

QQ. Was it because they were in the Conference that you sought him out? 
ay No, but I was given to understand he was not averse to discussing my 
mission. 

Q. Not averse to discussing your mission to make an arrangement. with 
an independent steamship company?—A. No, to inquire into the combine and 
_ to hear something at least about the Canadian difficulties. 

- Q. You ruled out a number of these companies because you heard they 
_ were members of the Conference?—A. I ruled them out because I believed it 
would be no use approaching them. 

Q. You could have gone and asked them?—A. Proper inquiries were made 
and I got some report. 
_. Q. Would you be good enough to tell us who made the proper. inquiries 
about these lines?—A. No, I won’t tell you that. 

Q. You won’t tell us that?—A. No, I take responsibility for nob telling 


“you. 

is Q. You did nob go yourself ‘to see them and you wen’t tell us who did? 
—A. No. 

4a Q. Let us go on.—A. I take all the responsibility for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why are you averse to giving us the name of your informant.—A. I 
am averse to giving the name of my informant because I know each one of 
them would get exactly what I am getting from the combine. 

___ -Q. Are you afraid if you gave the name of this man it might prejudice 

his business?—A. Very seriously and prejudicially affect him. I got it in my 
- own case. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. It is your idea that he went as your emissary?—A. I know I got his 
report. It was thoroughlyeuseless to go to them. 

Q. Do you wish us to understand that while you did not go yourself to” 
see the lines serving the Canadian trade, you sent somebody else to see them 
on your behalf?—A. I got persons to enquire of each of these companies as 
to the probability of their breaking away from the Conference. 

@. You got several persons to inquire?—A. Several. ' 

. That is your idea of a frank and candid discussion.—A. Yes. Not with 
them but with those I came in contact with myself. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Frank and candid discussion, the witness speci- 
fically states with those with whom he came in contact. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. I suppose you could have had frank and candid discussion with Mr. 
Symington if he had been there or with any of us sitting around the room? 
Would that be’the people operating the steamships you were sent to investigate? 
—A. I cannot tell you what the view of it is. I am giving you the facts. 

Q. Why did you not say that in your report, if that was your impression, 
instead of telling us at first that there appeared to be a desire on the part 
of the interests to understand your complaint?—A. The interests there means _ 
interests outside of the immediate Atlantic Conference, or rather, includes 
those outside the North Atlantic Conference. 

Q. So the people you succeeded in interesting were not people in the 
North Atlantic Conference?—A. I thought I had interested Lord Kylsant. I 
was mistaken. In other cases I thought I had interested those outside the 
North Atlantic Conference. They were on other Conferences. 

Q. It is better to throw aside all reserve and so-called diplomacy. What 
do you mean by that?—A. Just exactly what it says. : 

Q. With a view of endeavouring to bring about a candid discussion of 
the whole question?—A. Yes. 

Q. You apparently did not succeed?—A. No. 

Q. You never had a candid discussion with him or the lines affected? 
—A. With two lines affected. 

Q. But you have told us that already. Do you forget the word “all” in~ 
the early part of your report?—-A. You have the explanation of it. 


“Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The “all” is on page one, you are examining on 
page 11. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 


Q. Go on. You told us about these discussions which extended over four 
months or more. You have given the names of nine or even ten companies 
who were concerned in the North Atlantic Conference, so far as Canada was 
concerned. You told us the discussion went on for four months or more and 
you only indicate two whom you saw at all in the four months ?—A. Two whom | 
I saw? 

Q. And one of those whom you thought you might interest in it?—A. No. 
I understood Lord Kylsant was interested in Canadian traffic, because two 
or three of his representatives have come to me to see what could be done 
about immigration. 

Q. Lord Kylsant ran no boats into Montreal?—A. I think he had some 
boats advertised into Halifax or I cannot read English. 

Q: Let us take our St. Lawrence trade. Was Lord Kylsant interested in 
any of the companies which are operating in the United Kingdom-Montreal- 
Quebec trade?—A. No, I do not know that he is. 
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a. NGW, the Ganerd is a fairly well known line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have your frank and candid discussion with any of the officials 
of the Cunard Line?—A. I did not see any of the Cunard Line personally. 
. Q. Did you send anyone else to see them?—A. I sent someone to see how 
they were in regard to the Conference and they were utterly hopeless. 

a Q. Was that the same one you sent to see the Donaldson Line?—A. No. 


} Q. You sent another emissary to see the Cunard?—A. No, I did not see 
another emissary at all. I had a good many friends in London whom I could 
trust. 


Gr. Your report is based on something somebody told you?—A. Something 
somebody learned for me of the situation. 

Q. It was something somebody told you?—A. My information was gotten 
from someone who was perfectly reliable, in my estimation. 

Q. In your report you say “I did not think it wise to go near these people 
myself and I asked somebody else what they thought about it?”—A. If I 
could write another report I would be very much pleased. 

Q. You did not think your report was intended to give the public of 
Canada any other impression than that?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Let us take the next line, “The Inter-Continental Transports.” Did 
\ you ever see them?—A. No. 
piv, Q. Did you send a messenger to see them?—A. I got information that 
1, they were hopeless. 
ase Q. Was that the same missionary you sent or did you send another one? 
_ —A. I think one of those two. 

Q. One of the two fellows who told you about the Cunard disclosed the 
statement about the Inter-Continental Transports?—A. Yes. 
.. Q. You have told us about the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
Let us take the White Star Dominion. It is a fairly well known line, with 
_ . offices on the other side?—-A. Yes. ; 
_ Q. People who were accessible to you during the four months you were 
labouring in the employ of the Government?—A. Quite accessible. 

Q. Did you, at any time during the whole of the four months, go near any 
; responsible official of the White Star Line to find out. whether something could 
____ not ‘be done to fix up the suggested difficulties?—A. I did not, but I got some 
information about the White Star Dominion Line. 

Q. Somebody told you they were in the Conferenee?—A. Not somebody, 

_ please; a friend whom I could trust. 
Q. Tell us who it was?—A. No, I cannot do that. 
Q. I will have to use “somebody” unless you make it more precise—A. 
Use “somebody” if vou like. 
: Q. I have to use “somebody” because you will not tell me who it was? 
_ --A. No, I wont tell you. 
Ode Q, What would you like me to call him, Mr. A., or Mr. X?—A. Call him 
anything: you like. 

Q. Or was it a Syndicate?—A. No, it was no syndicate. 


Mr. SHAW: Do I understand his attention was directed to find out which 
of these companies were prepared to leave the Conference? 


The Witness: That is correct. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. That was the only question upon which you sought information?—A. 
_ That was the only question upon which I sought information from these people 
at the time. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: S 


Q. As to whether they were prepared to leave the Conference?—A. As 
0 ey evher they, were likely to leave the Conference. 


\ 
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Q. I prefer a take Mr. Symington’s words?—-A. Take them then. if 

Q. Did you ever go and ask them whether they were prepared to léave ’ 
the Conference?—A. No, I did not go and ask them whether or not they were 
prepared to leave the Conference. 

Q. Why not be candid and frank?—A. I am candid and’ frank. 

Q. Why not have been candid and frank to them?—A. Yes—poor fellows. 

Q. You had a frank statement of the Canadian case?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why not indicate to them that you were going to point a gun at them 
if they did not come down?—A. I hadn’t any gun. 

Q. So that that frank and candid statement was not intended as a weapon 
to be pointed at any of the guilty parties?—A. It was intended to be directed 
towards anyone I was in contact with who was connected with the shipping 
of goods and with whom I could get into direct contact. 

Q. But there were several people you could get into contact with, in all 
those lines?—A. Yes, all of them and get the same information. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be the correct process, for a frank and candid person | 78 
like yourself, for you to come in contact with them?—A: I chose the other 

way. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. This “frank statement of the Canadian Case,” was that despatched by ce 
vou to any of these lines that were in the North Atlantic Shipping Conference? 
A. There were about a dozen copies of that struck off, and I gave them to 
the parties with whom I was negotiating, to see if they could get an opening, 
and to get an interview for me along those lines. They of course were not to 
use them if it was a hopless case. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. Surely you intend that as a joke, don’t you?—Well, perhand if you 
were on your oath you would think a statement like that was a joke; I do 
not. ee 

Q. Do you think that was the impression the people of Canada would get — 
from reading that report of yours?—A. I think so. ! 
he). requires an investigation to see what is coming out?—A. No, there 
is something coming out. 

as Tell. us now what it is?-A. I claim I got into indirect connection with 
the whole Reford outfit in Montreal. ies 

Q. You are telling us what you were doing in se four months in London 
when you were a paid employee of the Government?—A. That is part of it. 

Q. You conferred with the Reford Company in London?—A. No, I did — 
not. You asked me a question, and IJ tried to answer, and I will answer it now. 

Q. Is that the bombshell, that you saw the Reford Company? 


The CuHarrMAN: You invited the witness to tell you something, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, which he said he would tell at a subsequent moment. I think you 
should allow him to answer the question. f 


Mr. Monteomery, K:C.: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman, if he wants 
to come back to Montreal before he finishes with London. 


The Wirness: I got in touch with the Cairns-Noble Company. I had 
hoped to have seen Sir William Noble. I had a letter from his Secretary; he. 
could not make an appointment for me, but eventually an appointment was 
made, and I met Major Cairns, and with him I discussed particularly the question _ 
_ of the cattle rates, but at the same time I discussed the whole question as set 
out in this memorandum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This memorandum called the Canadian Case?—A. I had that in my 
mind at the time. 
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ay Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


an Q. Is that your bombshell?—A. I did not talk about a bombshell. After 
a considerable conversation with Mr. Cairns, who was labouring under some 
domestic unpleasantness at the time, the point— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

cs Q. Major Cairns is in the room, Mr. Preston—A. Yes, Major Cairns is in 
the room, and he will bear me out that I sympathized with him in the operation 
that his boy was undergoing. He therefore apologized to me for apparent inat- 
tention or not listening to me at all. I was not suggesting anything else, Mr. 

Montgomery, and we ‘discussed— / 

Q. You are not very apt in your selection of words—A. I am sorry. I 
will go to you to learn English. We were discussing principally the question 
7 of the rates on cattle. I had received instructions from the High Commissioner, 
: through a telegram which he had received from the Minister, that if a reason- 
‘able or what might be called a mutually satisfactory rate upon cattle could be 
. secured from the lines over there, the Government would be willing to pay 
one-third or rather pay $5 ofthe freight charges, presumably on the line that 
2 a $15 rate could be arranged. Major Cairns and I discussed that question in 
___ its various aspects, for half an hour or more, and eventually the point was 
reached as to what could be dene. He had to consult the people at Montreal, 
the Refords, arid whether he suggested it or I suggested it I do not know, at 
any rate an agreement was arrived at that I should cable the Minister, or get 
the High Commissioner to cable the Minister the situation of our negotiations, 
and that he should cable the Refords in Montreal to go up to interview the 
_ Minister, particularly on the question of the number of cattle that might be 
taken on board, that is, the limiting of the space, something ‘along the lines of 
_.. the Argentine regulations. I returned to the office, and gave the High Com- 
"missioner a letter, which I have here, and which I will read if you wish, dealing 
4 with my negotiations with Mr, Cairns, and on the basis of that the High 
Commissioner telegraphed to the Minister, telling him and giving him or mak- 
ing some reference to it, and that the Refords were being telegraphed or cabled 
by the Cairns-Noble Company to go to Ottawa and see him. The next morn- 
ing the Cairns-Noble Company telephoned me to ask if I had sent the cable; 
I said I had, and I asked if their cable had been sent as agreed? They said 
“Yes,” and asked me if-I would read over to them the cable the High Commis- 
sioner had sent to Canada, which I did, over the phone. 

By reaching the Refords, I knew I would reach the lines Refords were 
representing, namely, the Anchor-Donaldson line, the Donaldson line, also the 
Cairns line, the Thompson line, and the Cunard line was indirectly connected 
Ivclaim through Cairns-Noble. In London I got my communication or wishes, 
or the Minister’s wishes in this matter, placed before the Montreal agents of 
these lines. 

Q. Is that all?—A. The correspondence is here, if you wish to see it. 
 Q. But is that all?-A. That is all I have on that just now. 
Ae Q. When did you arrive in London?—A. I think about the 11th or the 
12th of- March. 
nD Q. You were there during the rest of the month of March?—A. Yes. 
Q. You were there during the whole of the month of April?—A.- Yes. 
Q. I see your “Frank ‘statement of the Canadian Case” appears to be 
dated at London, April 19th, 1924?—A. Yes. 
Q. You were there during the whole of the month of May?—A. Yes. 
‘Q. When did all this take place?—A. All what take’ place? 
Q. This little story about the interview with Major Cairns?—A. That took 
4 Place about the 5th or 6th of June. 
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Q. So that you were in London most of the month of March, all of the 


month of April, all of the month of May, and it was in June that the idea first 


struck you to try to ascertain through Major Cairns, who in turn would cable 
to the Reford Company in Montreal, who in turn were the representatives of 
the Anchor-Donaldson line and the lines you have mentioned, as to, what their 
attitude would be in London, Liverpool, or wherever it was?—A. That was the 
proper way to do it. 
Q. All I want to get at is your conception of your duties, which were as 
you have described?—A. Yes, I was getting in touch with all the cattle shippers, 
that is, as I understood it. ‘ 
Q. You were getting into touch with all the cattle shippers through Major 
Cairns, that he should cable the Refords in regard to certain matters of detail 
im connection with the cattle trade, hoping that because they represented some 
other lines who were in the United Kingdom, they might tell them, and that 
you would have fulfilled the mission delegated to you by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment? é 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: My learned friend should ask questions, not make 
statements. 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. At any rate, that struck you as a candid way?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Had you previously received word from those emissaries of yours that 
these people were unwilling to discuss matters?—A. Who are you talking 
about? 

Q. These people whom you got information from—Mr. Somebody; you 
have mentioned the Anchor-Donaldson line?—A. Yes. 

. And several other lines represented by the Robert Reford Company? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Was this an indirect way of getting behind the door which you claim — 
had been shut?—A. I thought something might be done, if I got Mr. Cairns 
interested. 

Q. What would you think Mr. Cairns would be particularly interested 
in—developing trade for the Anchor-Donaldson line?—A. He asked me if I 
had seen the Anchor-Donaldson line and I told him no. 

On You were at last at close grips with one of these people, the Cairns?— 
eves. 

Q. Did you prepare to give him a frank statement of your case?—A. ! _ 
had it with me, but I put it back in my pocket; I don’t think I left it in there. 

Q. Did you mention to him that there was such a document in existence? 
—A. I had it in my hand, and told him I think that “this is the attitude of 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian Parliament,” and I went over 
with him) seriatim every clause in that document, knowing that Mr. Cairns 
was only intérested, as I believed, in the cattle trade, and I went down there 
particularly to discuss that question with him. 


Q. Was Mr. Cairns particularly interested in the cattle trade?—A. He 
was very much interested in it. ; 

Q. Were they carrying cattle at that time?—A. I understood they were 
and that they were some of the largest cattle carriers. ; 

Q. You had been there for some three or four months, and knew al] about 
who were carrying on the trade between Canada and the United Kingdom?— 
A. In any event, Mr. Cairns, and Mr. Jones, his representative, whom I saw 
first, gave me to understand that Cairns-Noble were very much interested in 
the cattle trade. 

Q. Naturally they would be interested in anything that was to be carried; 
but were the Cairns Noble people carrying cattle at that time between Canada 


and the ea I can only tell you that when I saw the Cairns- — 
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Noble people first, it was some time between the 20th and the 30th of May. 
~ Tasked Mr. Jones for an interview with Sir William Noble, if he could arrange 
~ one for me, and I have here his reply; if you lize Eowill read th. | 

Q. If it bears upon the case, I have no objection to your reading it. I am 
going to ask you to read the cable which you sent out, and informed Mr. Cairns 
you sent to’ Canada; but I do not care about that. You can read it or not if 

/ you like—A. It is addressed to me, from, Cairns, Noble & Co. Limited. 


“London, 30th May, 1924. 


Dear Sir,—confirming interview with you, we have been endeavour- 
ing to fix an appointment with Sir William Noble, but although he is 
in town to-day we very much regret that there are so many engagements 
already fixed that he was unable to spare the time for a further appoint- 
ment. We would, however, like to have further conversations with you 
in regard to the carriage of cattle from Canada and should therefore be 
glad to hear when it would be convenient to you.” 


Q. Did you not want to see whether their interest in the thing could not 
be so altered that they might get into the carriage of cattle with the boats they 
- had?—A. That was one phase of it. 
. Q. In other words, that they were not interested in the carriage of cattle 
with the then boats, but if certain changes were made in the regulations, they 
might get interested in it?—A. They were very much interested in it, both Mr. 
Cairns and his manager, and discussed the terms, and the payment of five 
‘dollars, and contract for 12 months, and the Government to have some control 
over the allocation of space. 
Q. And they wanted to find out whether the regulation could be so altered 
as to make the trade attractive to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. That showed that it was not at that time?—A. I think it was. He did 
not say they would not do it, ‘but he said he thought the Canadian yegulations - 
ought to be enlarged so that a greater number could be carried in a given space. 

Q. J] see. Now you have not mentioned Furness-Withy. They are very 
large cattle carriers?—A. No, I have not mentioned them. 

Q. Did you go near Furness-Withy?—A. No, I did not. 

QQ. Did a little bird whisper to you that they were not willing to talk to 
|). you?—A. No. 
. Q. Then why did you omit coming into contact with them?—A. Because 
the friend of whom I told you a few moments ago, made enquiries for me, and 
he told me it was no use wasting any time with them. 
Q. So we have everybody except Cairns-Noble eliminated, because a 
_ friend of yours told you there was no use wasting time with them? Is that the 
purport of your report?—-A. No, you have got Mr. Allsop of the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company. 

~Q. I thought we had settled that he ;was not interested—A. You may 
have it settled, but it is not settled in my mind. 

Q. My enquiry was whether they were engaged in the St. Lawrence trade, 
and you told us no.—A. I did not say anything about the St. Lawrence trade, 
Mr. Montgomery. I said the Canadian trade. 

@. Then to come back. When did Major Cairns see that you had in your 
hand a document which purported to state the position of the Canadian Govern- 
ment?—A. I cannot tell you whether he did or not, but I made it very plain to 

im what the situation regarding the Canadian Government was. Very plain. 
Q. Well now, surely he would have displayed ‘some curiosity about it; he 


had a large and important line running into the Canadian ports?—A. I thought 
$0 


‘ Q. Would he not be interested in finding out what the Canadian attitude 
-was?—A. I think he was interested, a very great deal. 
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Q. But he would have known, if there was anything like this frank an 
candid statement before him—A. I told him everything that was in it. 
@. You told him everything?—A. Absolutely, everything. : 
Q. Why not have left him a copy? You had a dozen copies.—A. I could: < 
not tell you at the moment. I might just as well as not. 
Q. iT presented the following memorandum to those with whom I came_ 
in’ contact in this matter.’’—A. Yes. 
Q. You came in contact with Major Cairns?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you present him with that memorandum?—A. I was under the 
impression that I had. I won’t be positive now. He was very much troubled 
about something else. 
Q. He was “the only one so far that you have been able to mention?—A. 
What is the use of you saying that. I have told you about Lord Kylsant. 
Q. Surely you could remember such an important thing, as to whether or 
not you presented this document, drawn up with such care, to Major Cairns?— 
A. Not when I told him all that was in it. 
Q. Now you have referred to a cable which you informed Major Cairns 
you had despatched to the other side. Would you mind reading it? Bearing 
upon the nature of the negotiations that you were then having—A. Perhaps I 
had better read my letter to the High Commissioner first? 
Q. I am not asking you to read that. 


The Cuamman: No, just read exactly what Mr. Montaomer: asks. 
The Wirness: This is from the High Commissioner. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. First, was the cable prepared by you, Mr. Shales Well, I would 

not be certain. 

_ QQ. I have it here what you telephoned that you had he I was wonder- 
ing whether it was your cable or not-—A. I left it; it may have been drawn 

up there when we were all sitting together; or dictated; I cannot tell you at the 

‘moment. It is dated London, June 6th, 1924:— ‘ 
“ Referring to pode cable twenty fourth May Preston’s nBgobleniene 

with Cairn Noble Company look favourable for arrangement on lines 

vour cable (stop) Parties want contract for one year (stop) Shipments — 

from Montreal in summer and Portland in winter (stop) Reasonable 

assurance weekly consignments and slight amendments to regulations | 

governing number stalls on each vessel (stop) Company claims that 

Argentine consignments permit forty per cent larger number on ship than 

Canadian regulations allow (stop) Reford Montreal will give you reasons 

for amending regulations to permit increased number on ships.” 


\ ‘Signed, “ Dominion.” 


By the Charman: 


Q. That is addressed to whom?—A. That is addressed to the~ Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose you had better put that in now that i i 
has been read. bs 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I have no objection, if you like. Or tana it in. 


By Sir Hgere Fiset: 

Q. It is signed “ Doninion” therefore it was coded in the High Com- 
missioner’s office. —A. It was coded in the High Commissioners office. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is practically the same as the one I have 


here. 
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‘Sir Evoene Fiser: It is signed “ Dominion”; Therefore signed by the 


High Commissioner. Therefore it is not Mr. Preston’s cable. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My note on this, Mr. Preston—you can hsocehe me if I am inaccurate— 
or Major Cairns’ note: after our conversation Mr. Preston telephoned to say 
he had sent the following cable to Canada. Then following on with the words 
you have read— 


Sir EucENE Fiset: The conclusion is that this cable was not sent by Mr. 
Preston. It was handed into the High Commissioner’s office and signed 
a Dominion ” and addressed to the Minister. 


‘The Witness: And the basis of it was a letter which I had written to the 
High Commissioner. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Whether signed as the General has said or not, I presume it contained 
the gist of what you had informed the High Commissioner?—A. I think it 
ought to go in. 

Q. Whether it was dictated by you or on your information, is not of any 
great consequence, but it does set out what you concede as the status of your 
negotiations with Major Cairns at that time?—A. In connection with this 
letter supplementing it. 


“The CuairMAn: Do you want to put the letter in? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: If the witness wants to read the letter, he 
may. 


The Cuairman: He thinks it would show the situation better. So read 
the letter. 


The Witness: (Reading) : 


“Re Ocean Rates on Cattle; 


Dear Mr. Larxin:—I have spent the last two or three weeks giving 
particular attention to this question. In the early part of my con- 
versations with Messrs. Cairn Noble & Company I must admit I got no 
encouragement to my request for more favourable rates and some per- 
manency in rates on cattle. Yesterday, however, at the conclusion of 
two or three interviews with the officials of the company and finally with 
the principal member, I think I reached a basis upon which a favour- 
able arrangement is possible 


First, the rate from Montreal in summer and Portland in winter 
not to exceed $15.00 per head,.$10.00 to be paid by the shippers anda 
subsidy of $5.00 each by the Government, the port of debarkation to be 
Dundee, and also Newcastle in the event of negotiations being successful 
with the port authorities at Newcastle to dredge the sand which has 
accumulated in front of the cattle docks there so that the docks will be 
available. Then, that the contract shall be for one year, that ship- 
ments shall be made weekly, that the Government will permit a slight 
modification in the regulations so as to allow a slightly larger number 
to be carried by each vessel. The company claims that vessels carrying 
cattle from the Platte on a thirty-day trip are allowed to carry about 
40 per cent more than is permitted under the Canadian regulations in 
vessels of equal capacity. 

Refords of Montreal, the company’s Canadian agents, are in a 
position to discuss with the Department of Trade and Commerce this 
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particular phase of the question. The only point, therefore, to 
with Refords of Montreal is the question of the number to be allowe 
each vessel, and of course it must be made one of the conditions of 
subsidy that the Government or its representative shall have abs 
control of the capacity of each vessel so that no syndicate can st if 
and get control holding the shippers up for an increased rate beyond the 
$15.00. 


\ Yours very truly, ; 
(Sgd.) W. T. R. Preston. — 


PS. I find by enquiries at the meat market that there is much m 
likelihood of Canadian beef being profitably marketed if there is a con. 
stant and regular arrival of consignments.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now in your cable that you sent to the other side, there is a reference-to 
the comparative rates or conditions with regard to the carriage of cattle from 
the Argentine, is there not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I invite your attention. in that connection to page 22 of your report 
which commences: “Appeals to Carriers useless.”—A. Yes. 

Q. I assume we can take it that that refers to your interview with Majo: 
Cairns?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to no one else?—A. No person interviewed or anybody else?—A_ No. 

Q. Did you ever go back and see Major Cairns after sending that cable?—A. 
I did not go back to see him, but I was in communication with his manager, 
several occasions. ee 

Q. Who was that?—A. Mr. Jones, I presume. I asked for Mr. Jones over 
the telephone. 

Q. You communicated over the telephone with Mr. Jones?—A. Yes. — 

Q. You never went back to speak to Major Cairns about it?—A. No. 

Q. He never saw you again?—A. He never saw me again. 

Mr. Durr: He sees him now. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: He has been seeing him. 

Mr. Durr: You said he never saw him again. Ay 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Tell him why you did not see him. What is the 
use of wasting time. as 

The Wirness: I did not see him because I telephoned for three or four days 
Im succession asking him if he had got any word from the Refords in Montre 
and the reply was “Nothing.” " € 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Se 
Q. And you have simce learned?—A. I since know that he had a reply. | 
Q. Yow have since had the reply or learned of the reply that he did get?—A. I 
since know that he had a reply, yes. i ; 
Q. Delicacy does not permit mentioning that?—A. No, you had bett 
not. pa 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Apparently Mr. Preston’s intuition is right, alth 
he had not seen the reply. ' ee 
The CHamMan: Go on Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: )° 5 

Q. If you did not hear anything further from Major Cairns, did you he: 

anything further from the Government at home in regard to changed regula- 

tions, that you communicated to him?—-A. No. There was no occasion for hi 

ing anything from them. 5 
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oO: You were suggesting certain changes in the regulations?—A. Yes. At 
east I don’t know whether the High Commissioner heard. I did not. My 
letter went in to the High Commissioner and I don’t know whether he com- 
municated with Ottawa. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then when you say that, “no satisfactory results were arrived at im my 
personal interviews with representatives of the principal cattle carriers in 
England,” I can take it that we have had your story, then?—A. You have 
' had my story, yes. 
Q. And you are unable to tell us whether the Donaldson line were carriers 
of cattle at that time, as far as Canada was concerned?—-A. The Donaldson 
ahne? : 
Q. I beg your pardon, the Cairns line?—A. I understood the Cairns line 
was carrying cattle, and Major Cairns discussed it with me as though they were 
absolutely in the trade. 
; Q. “The explanation is simple,—Combine and Monopoly,” the last bee 
words with capital letters—A. Yes. I think that expresses it pretty well. 
— Q. And what you have told us of your own conversation with Major 
Cairns justifies that?—A. Yes, quite so. 
. Q. Although he had asked you to find ous about the regulations and was 
apparently very much interested?—A. When I got to Ottawa and learned nothing 
had been done I saw the situation. 
-_ Q. So that justified your use of the words “Combine and Monopoly” with 
feeeeepital letters?—A. 1 think so. ~ 
—  ——~«Q. “The expressed fear that the western Canadian cattle industry might 
disappear had no effect whatever.” Did you find that in your interviews with 
Major Cairns?—A. No, J found the contrary ;\I found Major Cairns very anxious 
to make the arrangement. 
_  Q. And you are telling us here that that was in connection with Major 
_ Cairns, “the expressed fear that the western Canadian cattle industry might 
- disappear had no effect whatever.” Who was this adamant person that you 
expressed that fear to?—-A. The things that came on afterwards; there was 
a done. 
Q. You are speaking then——A.I am speaking of December, after I 
bined home. 
—  Q. But you had forgotten all about this long before December?—A. I have 
not forgotten it yet. 

~ Q. We will judge for ourselves whether the report is justified or not. We 
know now that you have told us your account of your conversation with Major 
airns—A. Yes. 

Q. “I pressed for a reasonable and fixed rate for twelve months.” I put it 
to you that it was Major Cairns who wanted to get an arrangement for twelve 
onths, in order to warrant them in fitting out vessels, and not that you were 
doing the pressing.—A. No, I said of course, that there was no possibility of an 
rangement being effective unless it was for a period, and I fixed twelve months 
the least that it must run. We both figured out what’it would cost the gov- 
ernment if the figure ran up to one hundred thousand a year. 

-Q. And Major Cairns was not interested as to a period is that it?—A. He 
as very much interested. 

_ Q. But you were the one who was doing the pressing. You say, “I pressed 
a p eonable and fixed rate for twelve months,” you know.—A. I did. 

Mr. Durr: Preston was doing the pressing. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He was the press gang all by himself. 
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By Mr. Montaomery, K.C.: 


Q. “But all to no purpose.” That is correct?—A. Yes, all to no purpose. 
Finally, of course, we knew nothing had been done. 

Q. “That fact, also that. Argentine cattle only cost 50 per cent more than 
‘the Canadian rate, although it was a 30-day passage from Argentine to Europe, 
(6294 miles) instead of 10 days as in the case of Canada, carried no ei 
in the discussion.” Is that your suggestion as a fair summary of your talk 
with Major Cairns?—A. I have told you, Mr. Montgomery, that I think if 
Major Cairns had been left alone he would have entered into a contract then — 
and there with the government. He was anxious to do it, and was very desirous 
of doing it. 

Q. What I want to find out is whether you put that up to the Cairns 
company or Major Cairns as a reason why the cattle rate should be reduced, 
or whether Major Cairns compared Argentine conditions with Canadian 
conditions, and drew your attention to that.—A. I knew Argentine conditions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not the question. Can you answer the question?—A. I ‘& 
not know that I quite catch the question. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: vi 
Q. Your inference is that you put up the fact that the Argentine cattle 
only paid 50 per cent more than Canadian cattle, and it carried no weight in- 
the aise Se —A. I did not say that. 4 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He says, “the fact.” He did not say he ae it up. ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 

Q. We have a right to infer something from the fact that this important — 4 
fact carried no weight in the discussion. What do you mean by that?—A. It © 

carried no weight eventually, but not at the time. At the time it carried a 
considerable weight. ’ 

Q.-I would like you to tell me if this is not the real truth, namely that 
Major Cairns drew your attention to the difference in the conditions under — 
which Argentine cattle were carried?—A. He certainly did. 

Q. And did the best he could to invite your attention to the Argentine 
cattle carriage quéstion?—-A. Now that you speak of it I think I raised the — 
question of the rate with him first, and then he told me that they could carry, 
under the regulations, a much larger number from the Argentine than they OF 
could from Canada. 3, 

Q. Did he also tell you that under the Argentine arrangement the oe 
paid the entire cost of the fittings for ae cattle?—A. I could not tell you 
I would not say. ig 

Q. Well, before drawing this comparison between Canadian and Argentine 
rates, did you investigate that to see whether the conditions were the same? 
—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did he draw your attention to the fact that tlte shippers paid the ontirell 
cost of renewals of stalls?—A. I have no recollection of that being browehet 
up at all. . 

: Q. You have been present here in the committee while the cattle evidence. 
has been given by Mr. Doherty and others?—A. I have. ae 

Q. You have seen that those are two of the largest items in the entire | 
expense?—A, I have heard something about it. Re, 

Q. And if your attention was drawn to that, would it not have bee 
fairer to draw attention to the fact yourself that conditions were not the 
same?—A. I could not tell you, I have no recollection of that point comin 
up, Mr. Montgomery. 
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— Q. Did he tell you the victualling was all.paid for by the shippers? —-A. 
No. I have no recollection of that question coming up at all. 
: Q. Before making this rather invidious comparison between cattle rates, 
Argentine—U.K. versus Canada—U.K., did you take any steps to inquire as 
to whether the conditions were comparable?—A. I found that the conditions 
of carrying so many cattle from Argentine were not satisfactory at all. My 
, memory is quite clear on that, because just about that time a shipload of 
- eattle had come in from Argentine destined for London, I think, and they had 
to go on to the continent somewhere, because foot and mouth disease had 
_ broken out. I remember that came u 
Q. What inference did you iitcnd. the public of Canada to draw from the 
statement, “The fact, also, that Argentine cattle only cost 50 per cent more 
than the Canadian rate, although it was a 30-day passage from the Argentine 
_ to Europe; instead of ten days as in the case of Canada, carried no weight 
in the discussion.”—A. Just exactly what it says, that nothing came of our 
discussion. 
Q. Did you ‘not intend the public to get the inference that there was some 
__unfairness/in that?—-A. I cannot accept your view of it. 
a Q. And you did not, intend to suggest in your representations of the 
respective mileages and the rates that Canada was being unfairly discriminated 
against in the carriage of cattle, as compared with that other large cattle grow- 
ing country, the Argentine Republic?—A, I did intend:to say that Canada was 
being discriminated against. I intended to convey that view. 
es Q. So that was intended; this paragraph was intended to give the inference 
that Canada was being unfairly discriminated against as compared with the 
_ Argentine?—A. Yes. 
ci Q. Then, if you intended that impression to be conveyed, do you not 
_ think it would have been fair at least to the carriers to refer to the difference 
_ in conditions under which cattle were carried—A. I refer to them there. 
QQ. What do you refer to?—A. I refer to the carrying of a larger percent- 
age—I thought there was something in there about carrying a larger 
percentage. 
Q. I would like to know if there is anything you can say in justification of 
_ your inference. I would be glad if you could find it there—That is my 
_ report. I thought Canada was unfairly discriminated against. 
pee. Gs You have*assumed or stated some comparison between Argentine and 
Canadian cattle rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have.told us quite frankly that you intended the public to 
infer that there was an unfair discrimination?—A. Yes. 
me Q. You have told us also that you were aware that you read a report that 
_ the conditions were not the same?—A. I have not said anything of the kind. 
Q. You have told us they were allowed to carry a much greater number 
of cattle in the same space—A. They were allowed to carry more cattle, but it 
seemed to be rather prejudicial against the cattle they were carrying, of course. 
My report is quite clear. I believed then and I believe now that the 6,000 
iles in one case and the 3,000 miles in another and the rate given to'me as 
correct is a discrimination against Canada. 
~ Q. You must remember that you are making this report with) great 
reluctance. You tell us so in your report.—A. I do not say I am making all 
the report with reluctance; I am presenting my opinions with some reluctance. 
Q. I do not want you to overlook the feature of reluctance that you 
emphasized —A. I think you will find it there. 
- .Q. You remember that paragraph in your report where you speak of the 
reluctance with which you are compelled to say these awful things you do say? 
The Cuarrman: “It is with a measure of reluctance that the writer 


finds it necessary to express this opinion. But a sense of responsibility 
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to the Parliament of Canada, the government, to agricultural and indus- 
trial interests, and to the great struggling masses of this Dominion, 
demands an honest, frank and fearless expression of opinion in regard 
to the extremely serious nature of the question at issue.” ae 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This information being in the paragraph in front. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is the paragraph. 


By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Symington suggests that your measure of reluctance was confined 
to the paragraph in front, and that there was no reluctance about the rest — 
of the report. Is that correct?—A. I think the measure of reluctance is the 
general expression of opinion about it. But read the whole of it. 

Q. No, I do not want to bother reading the whole of it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Read the report: and learn something. 


The Witness: Read the whole paragraph. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I was only interested in finding out whether I had perhaps given that 
too wide an interpretation, whether you only referred to the preceding para- 
graph?—A. No, I refer te very much more, 

Q. Then let us see. Was it with a measure of reluctance that you made 
the whole of the report? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, when do we meet again? 

The Witness: What was the question? 


The CuarrMan: It is 6 o’clock, gentlemen. We will re-assemble at 8.30. 
The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


ComMiITTEE Room 276, 
Hovsrt or Commons, 
Turspay, May 12, 1925. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. : 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so we can proceed. 


Wiutuiam THomas Rocuester Presron recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Montgomery commences, per- 
haps you will pardon me if I make a correction in my evidence. At dinner- 
time the thought struck me that I had a very faint recollection of a Journal - 
reporter asking me for an interview, and I think I spoke somewhat hastily 
this afternoon, but certainly I did not recall the circumstances at all at the 
moment, of the interview referred to by Mr. Montgomery. If the article in 
the Journal says it is an interview with me, I accept the correction. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston, at the adjournment this afternoon we were discussing 
a comparison which you made on page 22 of your report between cattle rates 
to the Argentine and cattle rates to the United Kingdom, and you will recall — 
I was suggesting to you that if it was intended as a comparison in a sense — r 
invidious to the Canadian rates, if there were points of difference between the — 
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two services, they should, in fairness, have been called to our attention, and I 

- was asking you whether you were aware of the difference in the number of 

_, cattle that could be carried on the same boat under the Argentine regulations, 

as contrasted with the Canadian regulations, and I think you told me you 

were aware of the fact— —A. I am only aware of it from what Major Cairns 

. stated. 
Q. And you did not think it necessary to make reference to that?—A. No, 

I made no reference to that. 

Q. Now, Mr. Cairns, when discussing this question with you, would surely 
have pointed out to you the other features in which the service rendered differed, 
i such as the proportion of the expenses undertaken by the shipper from the 
Argentine in connection with cattle fittings?—A. I do not remember that point 
being raised, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. Nor the repairs to the stalls?—A. No. : 

Q. Or the voyage repairs after each voyage?—A. No, I do not remember 
these points being raised. 

Q. Or the victualling of the crew?—A. No. 

Q. And when I say “crew,” I mean the cattle attendants— —A. I know 
what you mean. 

Q. Or the return fare of the cattle attendants, which is assumed by the 
__ Argentine shippers?—A. No, I do not remember these points being raised at 

all, Mr. Montgomery. 

ag Q. Now, if you were discussing all these things—as evidently a comparison 

, between the two rates was the subject of discussion between you—it seems 

___ strange to me that Major Cairns would not call your attention to these differ- 

ee ences?—A. I am only giving you my recollection of it. 

vy Q. In any event, you do know of the differences in the regulations for the 

carriage of cattle?—A. That is evident by my correspondence with the High 

_ Commissioner. 

Q. But not in your report here?—A. No, that point is not raised in my 

report. 

Q. Now, my instructions are that Cairns-Noble, while they were not carry- 

ing cattle, were extensively in the Canadian trade as regards other freights. 

You were aware of that, were you not?—A. I knew they were general freight- 

ae but my attention was more particularly attracted to the cattle phase 

or it. es ; 

_ Q. In fact, that is the one subject you discussed with them?—A. No, I 

would not say that. ty 

Q. What else did you discuss?—A. I discussed the general situation of 
freight questions. 

___ Q. Did you tell them that the shippers in Canada were complaining about 
i high rates of freight and other things?—A. I certainly told Major Cairns 
that. nf 

Q. That you had adopted a policy—just a moment, please, so I will not 
be confused in my recital— 

The CuHatrMan: What page is that, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Page 11. 


) 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. “The arrangement with an independent steamship company with gov- 

ernmental assistance and governmental control over rates’”—A. Yes. I said 

_ that the Government had quite made up its mind that it must do something 

_ along that line, and I referred to the action of the McMaster Committee, and 

the fact that the report of the McMaster Committee was passed by an unani- 
ious vote in the House. 
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Q. But the “frank statement” you did not give him, as you told us this 
afternoon?—A. I cannot remember having handed him one. I know I had © 
one in my hand while I was discussing the matter with him. 

Q. Now, in view of all of that, your conversation with him, and judging 
from your letter to the High Commissioner, and the cables which were exchanged, — 
you seem to have been on a very friendly plane?—A. A very friendly plane. 

Q. There was no suggestion of threats about it, or anything of that kind?— 
A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Do you not know that in the ordinary course of affairs he would have 
been considerably disturbed if there had been the suggestion that affairs were 
so bad that the Government were going to arrange with an independent steam- 
ship company to fight the rates—A. I cannot tell you what his views were; 
they were not expressed to me. 

Q. You were aware of the cable he had sent to the Refords?—A. No; I 
did not see the cable he sent to Refords. I only knew the nature of what he 
intended to say. \ 

@. But there was a suggestion in that cable that there had to be something 
done at once, because there was likely to be trouble?—-A. No. The suggestion 
was, as between himself and myself, that he would cable at once for the Refords 
to go to Ottawa at once. 

Q. Do not confuse the two, things, Mr. Preston—A. I am not confusing the 
two things. ; 

Q. That was in reference to cattle rates?—A. Yes; I thought we were dis- 
cussing that. 

Q. I am passing from that to the general freight situation—as to whether 
or not you took up with them in any way either the complaints or suggested 
action in respect to the general freight situation?—A. I certainly told him 
what the Government intended doing along the line of controlling rates—con- 
trolling the general rates for freight. 


Q. And you did not find it extraordinary that in his cables to his Cana- 4 


dian agent, he made no reference to that, directly or indirectly?—A. I did not — 
draw up his cables. 

— Q. I tell you frankly, Mr. Preston, that my instructions are quite the con- 
trary —A. I do not care what your instructions are. I am quite prepared to 
discuss the matter under oath with Mr. Cairns. 

Q. My learned friend wishes me to draw your attention’ to this cable: 


“Preston, accredited Canadian Government agent, studying economic 
propositions of .trade between Canada and the United Kingdom, has 
cabled Minister Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, to see you regarding 
amendment cattle stowage regulations.” a 


That was the subject which was under discussion, was it not?—A. That was 
one of the subjects. 


Q. “Please get in touch with Ottawa discuss any scheme whereby 
our ships would carry more cattle than present regulations. We are 
negotiating with Preston carriage cattle over yearly periods. Dundee.” 


So you know that there was a question of the difference in the number of cattle 

_ between Argentine and Canada?—A. I have already stated so. 
Q. We agree,-do we not, that the cable rates are entirely on cattle?—A. — 

Cattle and its associations, of course. 

Q. You found no aversion on the part of Mr. Cairns to discuss a special 
deal in respect to cattle without reference to any conference or combine on 
cattle, with or without cattle?—A. I think he said that Sir William Noble had 
recently returned from the Conference. 

Q. Notwithstanding that fact he was apparently quite willing to discuss— 
A. I thought he was very willing, very anxious to make an arrangement. 
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ham Ss That was the last conversation you had with him?—A. I only had one 
with him, unless he answered the ’phone—I am not sure about that—when we 
were discussing the copy of the cable that I sent to Ottawa or that the High 
Commissioner sent. 
QQ. Now the last line, Furness Withy, which includes all the Manchester 
Limes and other Lines, I think you have already told us that you never went 
near one of them?—A. I never went near the Furness Withy Lines. 
eae Q. Or any of the Lines managed by Furness Withy?—A. No, those that 
_ T have not mentioned, I had nothing to do with; that is personally. 
BE Q. Now, that carries us on, I see to the fifth day of June or the sixth day 
of June, which I think is the latest date mentioned. You had up to that time 
been on the other side since the twelfth of March, I think you said?—A. I 
think sometime around the twelfth of March, somewhere about there. 
Q. And you had not seen any of the other carriers of which you have been 

__ speaking?—-A. I did not see any of the carriers? Pardon me, I talked to the 
North Atlantic Conference carriers. 
, Q. Then I take it your endeavours led you to lines outside the North 
_- Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, certainly. 

; Q. And that you did not negotiate with existing lines but went ‘eldewitibce? 
_—A. I went outside the North Atlantic Conference, yes. 
Q: Then I take it from that, as a natural inference, that you did not 
-_ negotiate with any of the lines who were in the service other than the ones 
- whom you haye mentioned?—A. The Royal Mail Steamship Company and the 
Cairns Noble, and Company. 
. Qe] think we were agreed that-the Royal Mail Steamship Company only 
touched Canada at Halifax as an incident to a subsidy contract they had with 
_ the West Indies?—A. No. We are not agreed on that at all. 
ae; Q. We are at least agreed that they had nothing to do, for instance, with 

the St. Lawrence trade?—A. I do not know that they had anything to do with 
. the St. Lawrence trade. 
: Q. My dear sir, you were over there long enough to ‘tell us?—A. I do not 
know that they had anything to do with the St. Lawrence trade, but I knew 
they had something to do, that they were negotiating, wanting the door opened 
- for handling the immigration trade in Canada, and I understand from both 
es Kylsant and Manager Allsop that they were in the North Atlantic Con- 
erence. 

Q. Have you Hecke able to verify whether Lord Kylsant, who is president 

of the Harland and Wolff Company—that that is the company which built 
the Petersen boats?—A. I have not. 
Q. You have not looked at the contract?—A. No, I have not looked at the 
contract and I have not asked Sir William Petersen either. I have a list of 
we other steamship lines which Lord Kylsant is interested in, if you are interested’ 
in knowing. 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: You will find he is interested in everything. 


The Wirnsss: Yes, he is; very widely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I take it from your account, which I would gladly pass you if you want 
to refresh your memory about anything, that you landed at Plymouth on the 
eleventh of March and went to London?—A. It was the eleventh or twelfth. 
As soon as the boat got there I reached there. 

Q. On the 31st of March you apparently went to Worthing?—A. Yes. 

—  Q. I do not want to go into any personal matters—A. It is not personal 
miele | 

 Q. Had that anything to do with the case?—A. It had to or it would not 
be charged in that account. : 
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Q. I would assume it would not?—A. You are quite right in your assump- 
tion. i 

Q. Have you any objections to stating what your trip to Worthing was 
about?—A. It was about business I went over there on. I have decided objec- _ 
tions, as I explained to the Committee, to mention the names of any persons with _ 
whom [ had contact, either through whom I got any information, or anything ~ 
about them for the reason I have given. 

@. We would be glad to let the matter rest there where it not for the fact 
that -the information you have set out in your report, you have told us was 
not obtained personally as a result of contact with any of the interests involved, 
but from somebody whose name you do not want to disclose?—A. If you are 
going to take my report, you have no right to place that construction on it. 

@. I have taken your own statement.—A. With regard to getting in touch 
with certain interests overseas that does not apply to all the information in my 
report. 

@. I am principally interested in any information which concerns the clients __ 
who are here, whose interests are placed in Jeopardy here, and you have told — d 
us that all the information you have set out in that report was obtained from 
other people whom you did not see yourself at all?—A. I did not say anything 
of the kind. If I did I made a huge mistake. I don’t think I said anything 
of the kind. 

@. You still adhere to the statement that you saw none of the people 
whose claims have been mentioned in this inquiry other than Cairns Noble?— 
A. I told you so. ; 

Q. And that your information as regards all the others was obtained 
from somebody else?—A. Speaking about the companies themselves, not speak- 
ing about the contents of my report. Let us be very clear on that, 

Q. Will you be clear about this, so far as your report deals with the 
attitude of the companies in the North Atlantic Conference, your information 
was entirely obtained from outside sources and not through any conversations 
with them?—-A. In certain particulars. 

Q. If there are any exceptions to that please tell us. I will have to take it 
up in all parts?—A. If you will allow me to answer, I will try to make it plain 
to you. In so far as the relation of the shipping companies one to the other, as 
to whether they were in the Conference or out of the Conference, or likely to 
stay in the Conference, or whether they could be persuaded to come out of the 
Conference, my inquiries, through other parties, was largely directed to that 
point. 

Q. As to their attitude in regard to rates you made no inquiries?—A. Well, 
yes, I made inquiries, because I published some of the rates here. 

Q. You made inquiries as to what the rates were or had been?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to their attitude in respect to rates, if there was any complaint about 
them you made no inquiries from any of the companies?—A. No, I made no 
inquiries. Allow me to answer. 

Q. Go ahead and answer by all means.—A. In regard to complaints that 
were alleged or that were being made in this country regarding rates, I did 
not raise that question over there; only as to the general rates being so high - 
that they were detrimental to the development of the country. i 

Q. They had not the privilege of combing the Departmental files or 
possibly they would have known of some of the complaints which you set out 
in the report?—A. At that time I did not have the pleasure of combing the 
Departmental files either. 

Q. I see. You had it later?—A. Yes, I had it later. idee i 

Q. Then, I might take it, that you took no steps to advise them of the ~ 
existence of any such situation or the object of your mission?—A. Only in 
regard to the two I mentioned. i 
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hi Q Please get it down to one, because as far as I know the Royal Mail 
Line is not a subject of this inquiry ?—A. Well, I am telling you of the con- 
versation I had with Lord Kylsant and of his interest in Canada and the part 
that his old officials were taking regarding our Canadian trade and all that 
sort of thing, that I went to see him and discussed the whole Canadian position 
MEL, fully with him. 

Q. You told us Mr. Allsop was his manager?—A. Yes, 

Q. Did you deliver to Mr. Allsop— —A. I did. 

Q. What?—A. I delivered him that memorandum. 

Q. You anticipated that?—A. Yes, I anticipated that. 

Q. You gave it to Mr. Allsop?—A. gave it to him in the Liverpool Street 
Hotel when we were having lunch. 

Q. My instructions are that Mr. Allsop says you spoke to him only once 
and that you did not give him a copy of the frank statement?—A. Mr. Allsop 
cannot possibly say I spoke to him only once because I met him with Lord’ 
Kylsant in his own office and I took lunch with him in the Liverpool Street 
hotel, where we conversed from one o’clock until five o’clock. 

Q. If you did not see these people and learn their attitude, we want to 
know how reliable your information was, and I want you to tell us about that, , 
where it came from, so that we can judge as to the reliability of it—A. The 
evidence that I am giving you in regard to these people whose names are 
mentioned, other than Lord Kylsant and Cairns Noble, is that they could not 
be persuaded to break away from the Conference. 

~  Q. You have told us that several times. I want to know who the people 
were, and whether they were people whose authority we would accept for a 
statement of that kind?—A. I will not tell it and I take all responsibility for 
it. 


~ 


~Q. You did not tell the Minister or his colleagues that that was second 

hand information you were passing on?—A. The Minister did not ask me. 

Q. So you did not think it necessary to make any mention of it in your 
 report?—A. No. 

 Q. Well, we are hearing now—we have learned for the first time that it 

was not your personal information but second hand information. I must ask 

you again for the source of that information so we can judge of its value?—A. 

You can judge‘of its value. You can hold me responsible for it. 

Q. It is not a question of knowing the value of information which has 

_ been scattered broadcast throughout the Dominion and other places?—A. You 

know whether it is very true, whether these people would come into the Con- 

ference or stay out of it. 

_Q. I am asking you again for the sources of your information?—A. I 
~ decline to give it to you for the reason I gave this afternoon, and you know all 

that means as well as I do. 

Q. I do not know how we are to judge of the value or work of the Preston 

report, if any value is to be attached to it unless we know the source from 

which this information was obtained which has been handed out. 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Why do not you get into statement of facts that 
-are of some value? 


The CuairMAN: Supposing it is true that the man who may have been 

connected with one of these lines gave certain information to Mr. Preston and 
if Mr. Preston divulges his name that man will lose his position, shall we force 
Mr. Preston to divulge the name? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In the first place the witness has never made such 
a suggestion, that it was a person connected with any one of the lines. I do 
not know. whether he will accept that suggestion now or not. Unless the 
witness gives some reason, such as you suggested, I do not know why he would 
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be unwilling to give the Committee the source of the information so that the 
Committee may judge of its value, and whether he was justified in making a 
report or not. : 


The Wirness: As to whether any one of these people would come out of 
the Conference or were persuaded to stay in. ] 


Q. I think possibly they would be the best ones who could speak as to 


a aa They have already spoken. They have refused the Government 
offer. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Here is a report full of statements, full of accusa- 
tions. He has been asking the whole afternoon as to whether Mr. Preston got 
his information directly or indirectly or whether he got it from a third party 
or whether it is important or not. 

Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: These companies .have been pilloried by the 
witness, by his reports and made to show that they were adamant, that they 
refused to do this and refused to do that, and were not at all impressed by ‘his 
piteous statement as to the state Canada was being forced into and so on, i 
when he never went near them. I do not intend to go over all these state- a 
ments; I will group them. I want to take all the statements in so far as they 
‘refer to the attitude of the lines, and the attitude of the lines plays no small y 
part in this report. Now, if he says that he did not learn from the Lines them- 
selves what their attitude was, he learned from some other person; and I think ~ 
in justice to the Lines we have a right to know who that other person was, r 
and whether it was a trustworthy source of information or otherwise. 

The CHairMAN: My opinion is that the Liners are entitled to know, if ~ 
Mr. Preston was acting not upon his own information but upon that afforded him — 
by some one else, who those other people are. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Wirness: Yes. The objection that I have taken to giving the names 
is not in regard to the point raised by Mr. Montgomery at all. I have tried 
to make it very plain that the only information I was looking for was, regard- ; 
ing the attitude of the Lines, as to the likelihood of their coming out of the a 
Conference at all, and from those parties I got the information that they would 
not come out. of the Conference, and I therefore made up my mind that there 
was no use wasting time with them. It is not about the general attitude of — 
the combine or conference, as you like to call it. The one particular point 
which I have tried to make clear during the whole of the time Mr. Mont- 
gomery has been asking about that question, is I think clear enough, to me at 
any rate. ( 


By the Chairman: al 


Q. Unless you have that information under a seal of secrecy, I will have 

to ask you to divulge the names of those from whom you got your information. 

‘I think it is pertinent to the issue. If you say “I got information which I 

think was accurate,” and you decline to give the names of those who gave you~ 

that information, you certainly throw a possibility of doubt on the accuracy, 

ot the information which you say you have to give to us.—A. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, but there is only one point— 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: May I suggest this, sir, that the point at issue is 
whether those members were willing to leave the Conference for the purpose 
of discussing rates. That is the whole point. They are here. Were they willmg 
to leave the Conference? There is not, in the evidence that has been given, any 
information to show that they were willing to leave the Conference. The point 
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Pi 
where Mr. Preston got his information is not the whole thing; the question is, 
was he right in his conclusion that they were or were not willing to leave the 
Conference? | 


The CuHarrMan: With all due respect to Counsel, I do not think the ques- 
tion is whether it is important or non-important; the question, as I see it—and 
of course I am in the hands of my Committee, they may not see it in the same 
way as I do—Mr. Preston says he got certain information first hand, then he 
got other information not first hand but through the instrumentality of some 
third party. Now Mr. Montgomery says he wants to know the name of that 
third party, so that they may judge whether that information was weighty or 
not. ‘ 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I can quite understand that suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the information which he got was at all contradicted. The information 
he got was that they were not willing to leave the Conference. Now, they 
are not willing to leave the Conference, as I understand it, and there never 
has been any pretension that they were willing to leave the Conference, and 
that is all the information the witness says he got. 


The Witness: Absolutely. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is that all the information he says he got, in 
the report? ‘ 

The CuarrMan: I wish you would direct your observations to the Chair, 
Mr. Montgomery. That is my ruling, and I think it is right. 
~The Wirness: The persons whom I asked to assist me in getting the 
information as to whether these various companies would be inclined, in their 
judgment, from information which they could get, to leave the Conference, 
was given to me by people whom I took into my confidence and who pledged 
me regarding their own personalities, and.they are gentlemen of very very 
high standing. 2 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say they pledged you with regard to their own personali- 


ties, what do you mean by that?—A. That I should keep their names to myself. 
__ They were looking for one point, and one point only. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Did they tell you they had approached the different steamship com- 
panies?—A. Yes, 
- Q. Those different persons?—A. Yes, in their own way. I did not ask them 
where or why. 
' Mr. Durr: The best way to settle it, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Preston does 
not want to give their names, is for the steamship companies to say whether 
it was them or not. 

The CuarrMan: He has brought out the only reason which would entitle 
_ him to refuse to give their names, therefore we will proceed with other branches 
of the inquiry. 

The Wirness: They have their own way of finding out. I did not ask 
them how they did it, but they came to me with such an opinion that I had 
to accept it, and it is all borne out by the present situation. - 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is what you refer to on the 12th page of your report as a candid 


discussion of the whole question?—A. No, it is not. 
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Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A candid discussion with those he came in contact 


with. 


) 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The witness can answer for himself, I think, 


fairly well. 
I will read the whole paragraph:— 
“T thought it better to throw aside all reserve and the usual so- 
called diplomacy with a view of endeavouring to bring about a candid 
discussion of the whole question.” 


Now I ask you whether you consider what you said was a candid discussion of — 


the whole question, after you had thrown aside all diplomacy? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Did my learned friend read the whole paragraph? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I read the whole of the sentence. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If you have anything to answer, Mr. Preston, you can answer it?—A. 
I have answered it. 

Q. So you have nothing to add; you decline to state what the object of 
your mission to Worthing was in March, or how it was connected with this 
report?—A. I have told you it was connected. I went down there to see a 
gentleman who was getting some information for me. 

Q. That is all very helpful. Information about what, as to whether they 
were willing to leave the Conference?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Any information as to what, their attitude was as to rates?—A. No. 

Q. You did not regard that as coming within the purview of your inquiry? 
—A. Yes, I did. 

Q: But not as requiring any candid discussion?—A. Yes, as requiring 
candid discussion. 

Q. That being so, with whom did you discuss it?—A. The Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, the Cairns-Noble Company and others, non-Atlantic 
Conference people. 

Q. You are aware of the numerous rate reductions. which had been made 
between 1920 and 1924?--A. Yes, and I was aware of the 25 per cent increase 
on the 31st of March, 1924. 

Q. You seem to ‘lay more emphasis upon that than upon the numerous 
reductions?—A. No. 

Q. Did you inquire as to the reasons for that increase?—A. Not over 
there. 

Q. Now, my dear sir, here was something to which you obviously attached 
ereat importance, the increase in March 1924; you did, didn’t you?—A. Did 
what? 

Q. That it was of very great importance to us?—A. Very great importance. 

Q. It was an increase ‘which either was or was not justified; that is obvious, 
is it not?—A. Presumably so. 

Q. The first object of your inquiry would surely be to find out whether 
or not there were good reasons for the advance?—A. You are probably aware 
that this increase comes under the New York end of the Conference, not the 
London end of it. 

Q. Then you were aware that the increase did not apply to wentbanan 
commodities?—A: No; my attention was directed specially to the details of the 
tariff and its effect on Canadian industrial life, after I returned from overseas. 

Q. After your return?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had not in mind any 25 per cent increase when you were over 
there?—A. Well, I knew of it. 

Q. Well now, these companies, both those serving New York as well as 
Montreal, have their head offices very largely on the other side, have they not? 
ach Nes. 
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Q. And they are represented in New York by agents, as in Montreal?— 
TAL. Yes. 
- Q. If the subject of this increase was one of importance, and there was 
any complaint about it in Canada, why not take it up with the head offices 
when you were over there, and find out what their reasons were for it, and 
_ whether they would be prepared to suggest a reconsideration, if you like, by ' 
) the agencies on this side?—A. I thought that was a matter entirely to be settled 
' on this side of the Atlantic. 

Q. You came back to this side of the Atlantic, and did you settle it? 

_ —A. I came back to this side of the Atlantic. 

Q. Did you settle it?—-A. No, I did not settle it. 

Q. Did you go near them?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. While we are on the subject of this 25 per cent increase, will you turn 
to page 23, opposite where you are reading, in this Preston report, under the 
heading “Absorbing Domestic Concessions.” You were there referring to the 
advantages obtained from the Canadian preference being wiped out or 

absorbed by the increases in freight rates, were you not?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. I assume that those advantages would apply to westbound traffic and 
not to eastbound?—A. Westbound, yes. 

Q. The question of preferential duties has no reference to ‘eastbound 

~ commodities?—A. No, westbound. 
: Q. To illustrate what you were saying as regards the absorption of the 
preference, you state: 
“The more recent illustration of this is the twenty-five per cent 
increase in the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March 
ae 1, 1924.” 


A. Yes. 

~  Q. What have you to say about that? Is that correct, or is it ‘misleading? 

es —A. That of course certainly refers to the increase in freight rates going from 

this side of the Atlantic to the other. 

Q. And not to any of the goods upon which the preference would apply? 

_ —A. No, I think we had a statement of the freight rates coming to this side 

being also increased. Let me see if I have got it here. 

Q. If that is true, let us have it. Mind you, we are talking about a 

_ specific increase of 25 per cent on the freight on all goods, that took place on 

_ March ist, 1924-—A. Yes. If you will leave that over until to-morrow I will 

_ try to get the figures for you. 

_  Q. Is it your belief now that there was such a flat increase as 25 per cent 

on that date applicable to westbound goods?—-A. I would not say until I have 

an opportunity of looking at the papers, 

oe Q. And if there were no such increase, that statement would be decidedly 
misleading would it not?—A. We will discuss it when I see the papers. 

Q. I hope we won’t forget it. Well, the whole month of March was 

apparently spent without you going near any of the steamship companies, that 

fas correct, is it? c 

_ The Cuatrman: If you want to look at your bill, to refresh your memory 

_ you may. ; 

_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Anything at all you like to look at. At the 

_ same time you can look at April if you wish. 

~The Wrrness: No. March and a good part of April, there seems to be 

no travelling for half of April; until the middle of April. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Except to Worthing and Sutton —A. Yes. 
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Q. You have told us that you won’t tell us who you went to see in 
Worthing. Will you tell us who you went to see in Sutton?—A. No. For the I 
same reason, I do not think it would be fair to those gentlemen at all. 

Q. But ‘it was to get secondhand information as to the attitude of the : 
lines?—A. No, don’t put words in my mouth, if you please. It was to get 
information as tq whether these particular lines would withdraw from the 
Conference. 

Q. Well, secondhand information as to whether they would. Do you object 
to that?—A. You can call it what you like, so long as you stick to that point 
of it, that particular item of enquiry. ae 

Q. Well, your journey led you next to Croydon?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same answer?—A. The same answer applies. 

Q. You went there for the same purpose?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: i 
Q. What date is that?—A. April 17th I think. 3 
: i 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. The Worthing one was on March 31st. Liverpool April 17th. Sutton, 
' the 19th, and Croydon the 20th. I have overlooked Liverpool. I take it your i 
answer will also apply in the same way?—A, The same thing. e 

Q. You again went to find out the attitude of the lines?—A. Yes. b. 

(. Some of them had their offices right in Liverpool?—A. Yes. q 

Q. But you did not go near them?—A. No. 

Q. That apparently concluded your English endeavours for the time being; 
and then I see you packed off to Vienna?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also to get information as to ‘the attitude of the lines?—A. To try to. 

Q. You were going quite a long way from their home towns, weren't you? \a 
—A. Quite so. TOT aS al "7 

Mr. SHaw: What was the date of that? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: April 22nd. 

The Witness: 28th, I think. 

Mr. Montcomery, Kc: Or the 24th. April 22nd-24th to May Ast. 


The CuatrMan: Is that important? 4 


ee eae Sie ee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I see an entry opposite those particular items that the expenses have 
been disallowed?—A. No. 

Q. If you have an explanation to make, I do not want to give it any 
misconstruction. It may refer to only one item, or something; it is hard to teil 
from the accounts.—A. Paid, that is all I know. Oh, that is: “Insurance On 
Luggage, disallowed, 4/-.’ 

Q. Not regarded as of insurable value?—A. Not regarded as legitimate. 

Mr. Rinrret: What are you quoting from? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: From the expenses. : ve 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Mr. Preston’s expense account. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is just to get a diary of the trips, that is ll 
I am not questioning the expenses. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will find them very small. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I don’t know. The next item there is, “Bxtra 
train de luxe,” and an item for it. I had not intended drawing attention to’ it. 

The Witness: I will explain that if you wish. There was no other train 
going north, and all those trains running out of Austria, there was an extra 


charge for them. halal 
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Mr, Symineton, K.C.: 17/-. 

_ The CHarrman: By the way, what was the charge for this “train de luxe”; 

___ if it comes into the enquiry, what did it cost. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: £1, 10/-, Austrian Government travelling tax, 

/ £1. 13/-. Making £3. 1a, 

; Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You cannot ae much of a train for a pound. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I don’t know. The low Continental rates you 

know. . 
Mr. Durr: Or the rate of exchange. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: You might get a lot on that. - 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then as soon as you got back from Vienna, apparently Worthing was 
again the object of your journey. I see you were going down there two or 
three times.—A. Yes. 
. Mr. SyMinctTon, K. C.: Why does not my friend ask the witness where he 
went? 
aa Mr. MontTcomeEry, K.C.: It does not do 1 us very much good, except that 
I want to draw attention to the numerous visits to Worthing, because appar- 
ently that was one of the chosen fields of research. As I do not understand 
_ that it is a seaboard town—you will correct me if I am wrong—I was wonder- 
ing why Worthing should be so much sought after—A. There was a gentleman 
there I wanted to see. 
Mr. Durr: And he was worth going to see. 
The Witness: He was well worth going to see. 
a Mr, Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps to get away from the detective of the 
al 
_ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: It has been suggested that perhaps you went i 
Worthing to get away from the detective of the C.P.R. 


The Witness: I got rid of him long before that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And having got rid of him did you go to see Sir George McLaren 
_ Brown about him?—A. No. 
Q. Chelmsford, the same answer Apaliedt 2 A AES. 
Q. Sutton, the same answer?—A. Yes. 
Q. That carries us through the month of May. 
Mr. Durr: He was not at Chequers, was he? 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: I have not found that. Nor Brighton. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

-. Q. So we have finished now with March, April and May, without anything 
very direct in the way of an adjustment of freight rates so far as the lines are 
concerned.—A. So far as the North Atlantic Conference lines are concerned. 
Mr. SuHaw: May I ask Mr. Montgomery, and perhaps he will ask the 
itness, whether or not these visits were all for the same purpose, that is, to 
es information as to whether or not these lines would withdraw from the Con- 

rence? 


The Witness: No, not all for that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then perhaps you will tell us what they were for?—A. Getting intro- 
ctions to other steamship lines and companies. Getting in touch with other 
eamship companies. 


Be {[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Mr. Durr: Perhaps on a fishing trip. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is our job. 


Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: I was going to ask Mr. Montgomery to get him to 
tell us what he did in England and then we would get through quicker. 

The CuatrmMan: I do not want to hamper Counsel in cross-examination. 
I do think that if this is a fishing trip, it demands of the fishermen infinite 
patience. I was wondering if we could get on a little faster. y 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . E 
Q. Well, not to go over all the details, the month of June apparently passed ¥ 


in the same way?—A. No. 
Q. I see again our old friend Croydon; and Southampton this time?—A. 


Yes, . 
.Q. I will come over here so that you can look at your accounts if you 
wish. (Exhibiting document to witness.) And Glasgow and Liverpool?—A, 
Yes. 9 a 
Q. While you were in Glasgow, why not pay a little friendly visit to the 
Donaldson people?—A. I have already told you that I think that trip was rather 
to confirm the information that I had got, that nothing could be done with them; 
and I got it. 

Q. Wouldn’t it have been such a simple way to confirm it, just to ask 
them?—-A. Very simple, yes. 

Q. You prefer the indirect method?—A. No, not by any means. I could - 
have gone to them, but they were not prepared to discuss things. 

Mr. Durr: Was it a voyage of discovery of cargoes? a 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We are not getting very much details as to 
what cargo was to be picked up at these different points. 

The Witness: No, but you are getting what it cost. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: All the disbursements are there. 

Mr. Durr: All the port charges. 

Mr. MontTcoMEry, KC.: All the disbursements are here, yes, Iam er 
sure of that. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But you never travelled as cheaply as that in your 


s) 


life. 
The CuHarrMan: Now, Mr. Montgomery, if you will ae address yourself : 
to the witness and proceed. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Well, July took-us to Antwerp, Brussels, Sutton, Margate, Tunbridge ; 
and Southampton. —A. I think on those I was looking for rates. Partly ny ‘ 

Q. We have got off Conference now and are looking for rates.—A. Partly. — 
Partly to get in touch with shipping companies. And I think in June—the 
latter part of June—I met with Sir William Petersen, if my memory serves 


me right. / 
Q. In the latter part of June?—A. Yes. 
Q. You got in touch with Sir William Petersen?—A. I think so. 
Q. So that we are getting warm now? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Look out you don’t get a chill. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Probably I will. I have had lots of them. 
Mr. Durr: He was in good company then. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Then you got some little encouragement?—A. Yes, I did. 
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— Q. You had known Sir William Petersen before, of course?—A. I had known 
him for 27 years. 
Q. Was he able to tell you anything about the attitude of the Cintorenget 
—A. Well, I think he told me a little. Not much that I did not know. 

Q. Then you did not learn very much over there?—A. Over there? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh yes, I learned a lot. 

Q. Then if he was not able to tell you much that you did not know you 
apparently had been very busy learning over there up to that time, or else knew 
it all before-—A. No, I learned a good deal when I was there. 

Q. But you covered the ground so thoroughly that by the time you reached 
Sir William there was not very much he could tell you?—A. No, there was not 
very much he could tell me. 

~ Q. You did present to him a frank statement of the case?—A. I did. 

Q. And had a candid discussion with him.—dA. I did. 

Q. And did you take up with him your suggestion in that “ frank statement ” 
one of your two solutions, an arrangement with an independent steamship 
company. with government assistance and government control over freight 
rates?—A. Not at first. 

Q. Not at first?—A. No. 

Q. Where did you search him out?—A. Where did I search him out? 
I think first by writing, subject to correction, to his office, and he was away. I 
got an answer in a week or ten days and then I went to 80 Portland Place, Sir 

William Petersen’s residence. 

Q. That was in the early part of June, you say?—A. No, I said the latter 
part of June, said so very distinctly. 

And from that time on am I to take it that your time was spent pretty 
well with him?—A. No. 

Q. You were over there from June to October?—A. I was there from June 

- to October, yes. 
Q. Iam quoting to you from another interview with the Press, which you 
are alleged to have given. 


Mr. Rinrrer: What paper? 


oe Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Toronto Star. It is indicated as such in 


pencil at the top. 


The Cuatrman: Did the committee men hear what was said? This state- 
ment was found in the Toronto Star. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I take it it is the Toronto Star; I see it in pencil 
at the top of the sheet. 
Hon. Mr. Stxcram: What date, please? 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: March 25th of this year. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.; 


Q. Speaking of yourself,—they are speaking of you in the third person— 
PiUey. Say 2-4 


“He declared that the Petersen agreement was exactly the decision | 
of the government. He had diagnosed the case. The government had 
devised the cure. Mr. Preston, however, had been in touch with what 


was going on during the last six months of negotiations. ‘It was kept 
strictly confidential ’. 3» 


A. That does not sound like an interview. 


Q. I can only give you the heading. I will be alad | to give you the whole 
article if you wish, but it says at the top:— 


eae [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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“Mr. W. T. R. Preston in Toronto to-day discussed with the Star 
the Petersen agreement and his report to the government on ocean freight 
rates. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is the greatest question which has arisen in this 


ae) 


country in the last 40 years’. 


and it goes on for two columns.—A. Yes, I said that, 


Mr. Symincron, K.C.: That was when it came into the House, was it not? | 


Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: It was after it came into the House. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Is it correct? Do you agree or disagree with the suggestion that it was 
your statement that you had been in touch with the negotiations during the 
last six months they were going on?—A. I would not say to a month; I had 
been in touch with the negotiations, as I had been. I will put it that way. 

Q. That is why I suggest to you that from June on to December there was 
a period of negotiation in connection with the Petersen contract?—-A. There were — 
times when it was being negotiated. We were not sleeping with it. 

Q. But in any event, as stated, you were in touch with the negotiations 
during that period?—A. T was , yes, for six months or more there. 

Q. Or more?—A. Yes, probably. 

(). Let us carry back then, to see where we land with that—A. That lands 
in the latter part of June, my recollection is. I cannot fix the exact date. 

@. When did you tell us that this report which is dated December 31st 
was actually penned?—A. Oh, I commenced penning that about.a week after 

J returned, I think, some time in October, sort of outlined it, 

Q. And you told us this afternoon, I think, that it was completed some 
time in January, 1925?—A. I think it was delivered to the Minister probably 
the first week in January. It was finished about a week before the 31st of 
December. 

Q. Then we can take it that the report was written up after the negotiations 
for the contract had been fairly well completed, or, in fact, after the contract 
itself had been completed?—A. Part of it was written after that. 

Q. And it was a report to suit the contract rather than a contract to suit 
the report?—A. No, nothing of the kind. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I put it to you, Mr. Preston, when was that “ frank 
statement ” which is dated April, written?—A, April, the beginning of April. 

@. And to whom was it delivered in April?—A. Only to the parties who 
were confidentially trying to get some information for me. 

(). The parties who were trying to get information to you would not need 
to have the gun held to their head as that “frank statement ” appears to be?— 
A. No, there is no gun about that. : 

Q. And is it to your conversation with these gentlemen from whom you — 
were trying to get this information that I have to ask you once again that you 
refer in the paragraph immediately concluding this “ frank statement” when 
you say you thought it better to throw aside all reserve and the usual so-called 
diplomacy, with the viéw to bringing about a candid discussion of the whole 
question?—A, That is what I proposed saying and that is what I did say to 


those with whom I came in contact, and I put it much stronger than it is there. _ 


Q. And these persons with whom you did come in contact were those persons 
with whom you were discussing the attitude of the Conference Lines?—A. T- 
discussed it very fully with them. 

Q. They are the persons you refer to?—-A. No. / 

Q. I want to find out who it was you had this candid discussion with, when 
you threw aside all reserve and abandoned the usual so-called diplomacy. —A. 
There are two, as I have told you; the two of them were the Cairns-Noble and 
Lord Kylsant and Mr. Allsop, general manager of Lord Kylsant’s Company. 
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me 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: And those outside the North Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then we have so far discussed Major Cairns and I think we have agreed 
Giiiat: you are not certain whether you showed it to him or not, but you are pretty 
certain you did not when you discussed it with him.—A. I am pretty sure I had 
it in my hand when discussing it. 
us *Q. We have discussed Lord Kylsant, I am sure, ad nauseum.—A. I am sure 
in that last question of yours, Mr. Montgomery, you were discussing Conference 
Lines, not all lines, because I discussed this with lines outside the Conference. 

Q. You have discussed or mentioned Sir William Petersen as one. That is 
right, is it not?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. A number of others?—A. One other; myself. 
al Q. I see—A. One other, non- Conference line. If you will let me tell the 
~ story I will tell it to you. 

Q. Far be it from me to hamper you.—A. You have been hampering me 

and interrupting all along. 


By the Chairman: 

aes Q. Go ahead, please—A. Through a friend I got an introduction to the 
* ‘ manager of Lord Inchcape’s dines and had a very thorough discussion with them 
about it; three or four discussions in fact, and I pr esented this report with such 
verbal additions as I thought the case called for. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. They do not run to Canada at all—A. They do not run to Canada; I 
made that very clear when I made my statement. I told you I had brought this 
to the attention of lines outside the Conference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


{ 


Re: Jag Outside the North Atlantic Conference?—A, Outside the North Atlantic 
_ Conference, of course. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Was not Lord Inchcape interested in the Conference in the limes he is 
engaged in?—A. _ Very much interested. I did not see ei Inchcape, I only saw 
~ one or two of the managers. 
__ Q. Take his line; where does it run to?—A. It ran, I think, to the Far East. 
Q. Did you take steps to make sure that he was not painted with the same 
brush, and that he was not a Conference man in his own lines?—A. I knew he was 
a Conference man in his own lines. I knew the company was a Conference com- 
"pany. 
oo ~-@. And for what reason did you expect that he would be any better in trans- 
ferring to another line?—A. I got an intimation that I might possibly seek an 
interview. 
Q. But if he believed in the Conference system and was adhering to 
_ Conference rates and so on, why desert our old friends for new ones who were 
just as bad?—A. Because you could not do anything with our old friends. 

Q. But you had not seen them, Mr. Preston?—A. But I had information, 
and I am sure subsequent events have proved the truth of it, that they cannot 
_ be moved. 
ee Q. But my dear sir, here were Lord Inchcape and his lines all dyed-in-the- 
wool Conference men?—A. All right. There is no use in arguing it. I am simply 
telling you what took place. 

_ @. What were the names of the managers with whom you took the matter 
ip? A. Mr. Hughes, I think, was one of the names. \ 


atta 
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Q. How do you spell that; is it Humes or what?—A. I think it is Hughes; 
T am not quite sure. 

Q. An others besides this one?—A. An effort was made to get an interview 
for me with Lord Inverforth’s company, and finally as I was informed, Lord 
Inverforth sent the papers on to the principals of the firm or the company, and 
they thought that there was no oecasion for discussing it. They were not 
prepared to break from the Conference or interfere. : 

Q. So apparently Sir William was your last refuge?—A. Sir William even- 
tually agreed to consider it, after one or two interviews; I am not just Ba. 
sure of the number. 

Q. Well, let us drop that for a little while and come to what my learned 
friend calls the ‘meat.’ ‘ 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Come to our muttons. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: JI am endeavoring to follow you, Mr. Symington, a 
‘if you wish, from wheat to mutton; like Mary’s little lamb. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In the first place, you described to us on page 3° the first page of your 
report— This world-wide organization of which the North Atlantic Steamship 
Combine’ is only one section . . . of the number who are all subject to the 
influences of the respective branches of this maritime organization.’’ Without — 
going over all the references to the same thing in your report, tell us a little 
bit about this world-wide organization—where are its offices?—A. Where are 
their offices? | 

Q. Yes?—A. Some of their offices are in London—different companies. 

Q. Do not let us, misunderstand one another, or fence about this for long. — 
Ts it your intention to suggest that there is one controlling organization which 
operates and controls the several branches?—A. No; certainly not. 
- Q. Because your report reads that way?—A. I do not think it, at all. 

@. And it is not your intention to suggest there is no one central body !— 
A. No, it is not. x 

ax Is it you intention to suggest that there is anything more than a series 
of conferences, the number of which would correspond with the different trade 
routes?—A. Perhaps, if you will allow me to quote these words from the 
House document, of the United States 63rd Congress, Sec. Session—1913-14, 
at page 231— 

Q. I thought that is the one you had never seen?—A. If this is the 
Alexander one, a did not know it. 

Q. Then you have seen it? \ 


_\ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I gave it to him yesterday. least hi 


The Wirness: Is. this the Alexander? I did not know it was he ee 
Alexander. 


“The foregoing chapters contain a description of 80 steamship con- 
ference arrangements which, when considered collectively, show that as 
regards nearly every Conference trade route, practically all the estab- 
lished lines operating to and from American ports work in harmonious 
co-operation either through written or ordinary agreements, Conference 
agreements, or gentlemen’s understandings.” he 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Is that your authority for writing that report?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. It is not?—A. No 
Q. Then let us see what your authority was. I ask you again whether 
you intended to suggest anything more than the fact that there are conferences 
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in every trade route, or practically every trade route?—A. Yes, and very 
many of them interlocking. 
‘tad Q. I will come to that in just a,moment. Let us take them one at a 
time —A. Yes. 
‘i Q. We agree that the Conference system is a recognized system over 
every trade route where liners run, as far as you know?—A. We agree there is 
) __a Conference system. The question is who recognizes it as a proper thing. 
“There is a op etericy system. 
Q. If you do not like the word “ recognize ”’ let us say it is well known there 
js a Conference system govering the rates and so on in every trade route 
; througout the world?—A. Perhaps you had better say “Conference systems.” 
Q. “ Conference systems’??—A. Yes. 
Q. And if a line operates in more than one trade route, it would naturally 
be a member of more than one Conference?—A. Quite so. 
. Q. And that is what you speak of as “ interlocking ’’?—A. Interlocking. 
Q. That is all you intend to convey—and no more than that?—A. That is 
what I intend to convey. 
Q. So this great “ world-wide Combine,” as a central organization, does 
not, in fact, exist ?—A. beter suggested it. 
Q. And all that we have is that the Conference system, whether it be 
_. good,or bad, is a system which operates over all the trade routes of the world? 
_  —A. And interlocking in most of them. 
ey Q. And prevails, as regards the ports, in every country in the Rcd having 
maritime ports?—A. Just about taking in the world, yes. 
Q.. So that if we are starting out in Canada—oh, well, I a drop that?— 
fe aaves: drop it: 
ae Q. I do not need your permission. I will put it—A. All right; you will 
_. get your answer... 
Q. If you want to get into a scrap— —A. We will get into a scrap. 
, Q. Now, we will follow through these nefarious endeavours. I think the 
first thing you took up after this deal, as far as Canada is concerned, was the 
__ purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. Yes. 
' Q. At page 4 of your report?—A. Yes. 
' Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There is something much more important than 
that just ahead of it—‘“Increase of immigrant rates.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 

Q. My learned friend wants me to ask you about the increase of the 
immigrant rates, which he says is more important than the subsequent para- 
ali —A, Very well. 

I am always glad of a suggestion. You say that the rates at a certain 
‘inte, which you mention as “this time”—whenever it was— was £3/10. Is 
that correct? 

Hon. Mr. McMurray: To what page are you referring, Mr. Montgomery? 
The Witness: ° Page four. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: - Page four. 
The CuatrMAn: In the middle of the page. 


- By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 


Q. I would be interested in knowing what time it- was when the rate was 
_ £3/10?—A. About 1900. 

Q. 1900?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A, Well, I know we used to send them from 
the office by the hundreds and the thousands. I was then Immigration Com- 
missioner for Canada. 


ie 
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Q. I have a memorandum of rates for my own information which indicat 
that the rate in 1900 was £6?—A. It was not the immigration rate that we, 
in the Immigration Office, were working under. 

Q. And I have information there was a £3/10 rate in force at one time? 
—A. Yes, and for a very considerable time. 

Q. And that was in March, 1895?—A. I went over as Immigration Com- — 
missioner, or in the Immigration Department, in 1898, and we had a £3/10 | 
rate that we availed ourselves of, outside of the Conference, until the Elder-- — 
Dempster disappeared, and afterwards the same rate from Sir William Petersen, 
when he was running the Franco-Canadian Line, because I think I turned in 
thousands of immigrants to him at that rate. Sir William Petersen will be able: 
to give you the details of that; I cannot charge my mind exactly with it. 

Q. When was it you were turning in those thousands of immigrants to 
Sir William Petersen?—A. I cannot exactly give yes the date, but some time 
prior— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long were you in the Immigration Office?—A. I was in the 
Immigration Office until, I think, October, 1906. 


By, Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I put it to you that there was a rate even lower than sat in 1904 it 
was down to £3?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Now, Mr. Preston, is it not a fact that in comparing the rates, you, 
are endeavouring to suggest that these same companies which were charging 
£3 at that time, are now charging the much larger figure wine you mention? 
—A They are charging a much larger figure. 

Q. Let us get back to the first part of it. Is it your cnaeetion tas any 

company, other than some with whom you had special dealings, was charging — 
the £3/10 rate?—A. My recollection is when I went to London the immigra-’ 
tion rate was £3/10, nominally $17.50. 

@. That was the Conference rate?—A. I cannot tell you. At that time I 
had hardly gone into the Conference question. The rate from Hamburg was 80 
marks— 

Q. Now, frankly—A. The regular rate. 

Ri C). Now, frankly, Mr. Preston, my instructions are that you have picked 
out from the middle of very much higher rates, a temporary low rate that 
was in force during a rate war, which lasted only a few months?—A. I do : 
not agree with your instructions at all. 4 

Q. Can you tell what the Conference rates were at that time, on the same, 
line?—A. I cannot tell you; only I know that, as Immigration Commissioner, | 
we had a £3/10 rate. a 

Q. You said that was a special arrangement with the Elder- -Dempster 
Company, and afterwards, with Sir William Petersen?—A. I had no arrange- 
ment with the Elder-Dempster Company at all, excepting as to the payment of 
a bonus. : 

Q. Let us put it this way, then; in comparing the rates, you are not 
comparing the rates of the same line between one period and another?—A. I 
think I am. 

Q. That brings us back to the question: do you suggest that your £3/10 — 
rate was in force at the time you have indicated, so far as the general lines — 
were concerned?—A. In all the time after the Conference got to work, which 
T think was about 1900 or 1901; this other rate went up to £3/10. 

Q. Is it your suggestion now that the Conference “got to work,” as you 
say, in 1900?—A. My recollection is that when I went to London the ‘only rate tae 
we quoted in the office for immigrants was £3/10. Se 
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ae Q. The Cieretioe had been going for years before 1900; you know that, 
‘do you’ not?—A. No, I do not know it. 
~ - Q. Do you know when it was formed?—-A. I understand it was somewhere 
about, ’98. 
Q. Or, earlier than that, Mr. Preston?—A. So Mr. Ballin told me. 
e Merk had not intended bothering you about that; it is my learned friend’s 
- suggestion?—-A. I am very glad to answer your questions; I will tell you more. 
eae Q. Just to finish this subject; you are not able to tell us whether the rates 
__- you are comparing are, in each case, general rates, or whether, in the first case, 
it was some special rate with the parties whose names you have mentioned ?— 
A. We had no special rate with the Elder-Dempster at all. It was their adver- 
tised rate, and it ran along until the C.P.R. bought the Elder-Dempster, I 
think, in 1904. 
Q. That brings us to where I had started to examine you, where you told 
us that “Eventually, however, the Canadian Pacific Ocean Railway Company 
- purchased the Elder-Dempster service in order to put a stop to this immigration 
traffic” —at page four?—A. Yes, and it put a stop to it, 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the “Canadian Pacific Ocean Railway Com- 
pany”—as you call it there—was a member of the Conference at that time? 
—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway was a member of the Conference on the 
9th of March, 1904. 

Q. When did they purchase the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. I can give 
that to you; I think your white reply gives us the date. 

__ Q. 1903 is the date indicated, if it will save your time?—A. Yes, but after 
the Elder-Dempster disappeared there was no low rate until Petersen came in. 
os Q. Will you absolve either the Conference or the C.P.R. from the charge 
you make against them there, that they, as part of this world combine,—the 
~C.P.R. bought the Elder- Dempster to put a stop to immigrant traffic? Bi 
am quite satisfied they did, and so was Sir Alfred Jones; they adopted the 
Conference rate. 
og Q. In the following year?—A. According to the Washington authority, 
and they give the date of the contract, Agreement alton ears having been entered 
into on the 9th of March: 


“Tt is agreed that the Canadian Pacific Railway will not carry 
passengers of Continental nationality, other than Scandinavian or Fin- 
nish, in their own steamers, or by any other steamers in which it is 
ee interested, sailing from Great Britain and Ireland to ports in Canada 
‘a and the United States.” 


PQ. Mr. Preston, you have told us you had not seen that report from which 
you are now v reading at the time you made these statements?—A. Yes. It does 
not make any difference to my report. The fact that I was dealing with was 
- this; that, when the C.P.R. purchased the Elder-Dempster to get them out 
aii the, field, we had no non-Conference lines. ; 
if ay But at that time the C.P.R. was not a Conference Line?—A. According 
_ to this it was a Conference line. (Indicating.) 
; Q. In 1903—A. No—1904; but the C.P.R. immediately adopted the £5/10 
' rate, I think it was. I am speaking entirely from memory as to that. But 
all competition ceased when the C.P.R. got rid of the Elder-Dempster Line, 
until Sir William Petersen afterwards came in. 

Q. But we are not discussing rates; you are suggesting a world-wide 
combine to do this, and as evidence of it you say that the C.P.R., in order to 
put a stop to this competition in the immigration traffic, purchased the Elder- 
Dempster Line?—A. Well, that was the effect of their purchase. 
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Q. It is not an effect; it is a motive?—A. Well then, that was the motive; 


apparently so. 


Q. They were not in the trans-Atlantic traffic at that time at all?—A. That 


was the effect of the purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line, that the £3/10 rate 
disappeared. 
(. N you would only state that in your report we would not bother cross- 


examining you. It is an illustration of wok efforts of the combine to destroy — 


competition? ?—A. Yes 

(. I put it to you that at the time the C.P.R. were ae interested in trans- 
Atlantic traffic at all?——A. Oh, yes they were. 

Q. They were not in trans-Atlantic traffic at all, et or freight. 
That is correct, is it not?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. You do not know?—A. No. 

Q. You made the statement in the report without knowing?—A. No, I 


am contradicting your assumption ‘of the words you want to put in my mouth. 


What I say, and I say it again is, that the removal of the Elder-Dempster 
Line from the British Immigration Service, the removal of it by the C.P.R. 
placed all the Lines running out of England up to the £5/10 rate. 

Q. Let us not take up too much of the time of the Committee with this. 
I want to know whether you still adhere to the statement that the C.P.R., 
presumably as a member of the Conference, did this nefarious act in order 
to put a stop to competition in the immigration traffic, because that is the charge 
you make?—A. Yes, that is the effect of what they did. 

Q. Let us pass on to the trans Canadian service. It is your next item. 
You do not tell us in your report who the parties were who had that service, 
who operated that service?—A. I will tell you now: Sir William Petersen or the 
Petersen Company, one or the other. 


Q. Then I take it that the party referred to is the manager in that state-_ 


ment—A. What part are you referring to? 

Q. The Trans Canadian Steamship’ Service?—A. Yes. I am referring to 
the present Sir William Petersen having that contract at that time. 

Q. By the way, just one more question. I beg your pardon. Are you 
finished?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Just one more question about the Elder-Dempster; in as much as I 
notice it had to do with emigrant rates; do you know how many boats they took 
over at that time?—A. I do not know. 


Q. Do you know whether they were passenger or cargo boats?—A. I know 


some of them weré emigrant boats. I had that from Sir Alfred Jones. 

Q. They were fourteen vessels, all cargo ships except three, and those three 
had only very limited emigration space?—A. I do not know what you call very 
limited. They used to carry a number of immigrants. 

Q. Let us come to the French-Canadian service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the service was squelched before it was started? 
—A. Well, I think it had been started. I saw Sir William Petersen, then Mr. 
William Petersen, and negotiated with him about supplying his lines with a 
thousand immigrants sailing from Rotterdam and he agreed to that, when we 
learned the ships had been withdrawn by the Armstrong Whitworth Company. 

Q. I put it to you that that portion of the service operated successfully in 
1900 and 1901?—A. I am talking about the service as it was in 1905 and 1906. 
I am not exactly sure as to the date. That is the service I am speaking about 


and following that. I have personal knowledge of what took place. In the © 


first place there were about one thousand or twelve hundred of my own immi- 

grants who were stranded at Rotterdam for want of transportation. I learned 

then that the ships had been withdrawn by Armstrong Whitworth Company 

for some reason or other. Subsequently I was subpoenaed as a witness at the 
(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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: Sue took place when Sir William Petersen sued the Armstrong Whitworth 

Company for breach of contract and while I was being heard a letter was read 

by Sir Rufus Isaacs to the Court— 

_ Q. Is it necessary to, go into all this?—A. It is very necessary because my 
statement has been disputed. A letter was read in Court, written by’ the Secre- 


builders, that unless they withdrew their line— 

Q. You are making so many statements which we cannot control that I 
would ask you:to please limit your statements to things for which you can 
produce authority?—A. There was a letter read from the Secretary of the Con- 
ference to the Armstrong Whitworth Company that if they did not withdraw 
their boats from Petersen they would not get any other repairs from the Con- 
- ference Lines and the ships would be ordered— 

Q. Was the Armstrong Whitworth Company building ships at that time? 
—A. I only heard the letter read, with Judge Kennedy on the Bench. 

Q. This whole statement was based on your recollection of some letter you 


i you will see it there. 

. Q. There is no mention of such a letter in the law reports. I am asking 
one question and I will drop it there—A. You will not drop it in questioning 
the truth of my evidence at all. Sir William Petersen is here and he will say 
that that letter was read by Sir Rufus Isaacs. 

—_ Q. We will let Sir Rufus Isaacs rest for the time being. Have you any 

ce for the statement you make other than a recollection of a letter you 

uy heard read in court some twenty years before?—A. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of it. I was a witness in the case and I got £35 as a witness fee. 

») Q. The Armstrong Whitworth & Company were not building passenger 
_ Tners at all, or boats such as were used by the Conference?—A. I am telling 

- you about an entirely different matter in regard to a letter and 1 threat. 

: Q. They were not repairing boats at that time?—-A. Your mstructions are 

f all wrong. 

- Q. My instructions are that they were not repairing boats at that time. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Where did you get those instructions? 


‘The Wirnzss: That is all I can tell you. 


\ By Mr. ‘Montgomery, BM 

Q. A moment ago you told us you did Abe know whether they were or not 
and you did not care?—A. I am not going to ley you—. If you are giving 
evidence all right. I am giving evidence. 

— Q. Were the Armstrong Whitworth aS Rel at that time building liners 
such as—.—A. I don’t know whether they were or not. 

- /'Q. Were they repairing?—A. I am dealing with that question that a 
threat was made to them and they withdrew the boats and my emigrants were 
deft at Rotterdam. 


- ing?—A. How did Sir William Petersen get a judgment against them for so many 
thousand pounds? 

Q. That was all luck but still the boats were pede dr ari because they 
were not paying?—A. I am giving the reason why they were not paying and 
there were other threats as well. 

The CHarRMAN: Pass on to another thing. He is not going to answer until 
you have asked him another question. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. I will take the emigration particularly. I will ask you,to turn to page 
, under the title “Discrimination Against Canada,” where you say “having now 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. I put it to you that they withdrew the boats because they were not pay-— 
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tary of the Conference, threatening the Armstrong Whitworth Company, ship- 


heard in Court twenty years before?—A. Go and look at the Law reports and / 


\ 
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secured absolute control of the transportation of emigrants to North Americ 
the combine proceeded to deal with the question of ocean freight rates. Accord 
tng to the records of the Department of Trade and Commerce, a pronounced dis- 
crimination was immediately declared against Canadian ports in favour of 
American ports as the settled policy of this steamship combine.” I ask you 
whether or not from the research which you have made and from the evidence © 
which you have heard in this case—we will try to shorten it—you adhere to that — 
statement that a pronounced discrimination was made against Canadian ports in 
- favour of American ports as a settled policy of the combine?—A. Yes, in regard — r 
to flour. \ 

Q. You hoy the circumstances of the flour business?—A. I am giving 
you one case. 

Q. Please be fair?—A. I am quite fair. 

@. You know how the difficulty arose in connection Sith flour. It was 
something special. Do you or do you not answer? | You have been sitting here 
all through the inquiry. You made an investigation which covered many months? 
—A. Yes. 

@. Making a report on discrimination against Canada; are you able to cite 
anything to me other than the controversy on the subject of flour?—A. It is 
_ quite enough for my purpose. ( 

The CHarrMAN: Try and answer the question categorically. Mr. Montgom- 

ery asked you have you any other instances of discrimination. Say yes or no. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: / 
Q. You know now, if you did not know then, how that difficulty arose in : 
respect to flour?—A. I know what went on. , " 
The Cuarrman: Would you answer that question? Was there any other — 
commodity a subject of discrimination except flour? . . 
, 


he 
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me 


Mr. Symineoron, K.C.: I am going to argue this, Mr. Chairman. The state- 
ment points out that it is according to the records of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. He states it was according to the records of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce that discrimination was pronounced against Canadian © 
ports. 

The CuairmMan: I suggested to Mr. Preston the advisability of making 
categorical answers to the question, and the question which I put, after Mr. 
Montgomery had put his, was, whether there was any product other than flour 
the subject of discrimination and I understand your answer is what?—A. Not 
at that particular time. 


* By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q., What other at any other time?—A. There is a complaint here in the | 
Department at a later date from the L. R. Graham Company. _ , 

Q. What page?—A. Page 20. The name is not given but that is the one I 
referred to. 

Q. What is that? About apples?—A: Yes, about apples. ‘a 

Q. If you will-look at that complaint you will see that it is not discrimination 
against lines at all but the complaint is that the U.S. Packers, being more 
adjacent to the seaboard, are able to ship at a very much lower through rate?-— 7 
A. “The largest exporter of evaporated apples directs attention to the effect of the : 
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discrimination existing against Canadian ports, rendering it absolutely neces- i 

sary for him to export his products by New York instead of via Canadian ports, 

and he is also able to secure more favourable rates there than by the Combine 

Lines for Montreal or Halifax, and the rates that he gives are, Hamburg and 

Rotterdam, 30 cents per hundred pounds.” 
{Mr. William IT. R. Preston.] 
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ere Q. Mr. Preston, we are discussing now discrimination against Canadian 
ports in favour of American ports. We will leave Hamburg and Rotterdam 
alone for the moment?—A. Flour is the only one I know of at the moment 
there. 

Q. Flour is the only one you know of at the moment there?—A. Your 
statement in your report is that, having secured control of transportation of 
emigrants in North America, a pronounced discrimination was immediately 
declared against Canadian ports. Let us fix a few dates. When was it they 
secured this control?—A. They secured the control following— 

Q. The purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. No, followmg getting 
rid of Sir William Petersen. 

-Q. When was that?—A. About 1906. 

Q. And the pronounced discrimination was immediately declared. Flour 
is the commodity you referred to. When was that preference on flour declared? 
—A. I haven’t the records of the Department with me, but I will look it up and 
give it to you again. 

_ Q. I want to put it to you that so far from being immediately declared it 
-_-was no less than 14 years afterwards?—A. I know it was not. 
eh Q. My instructions are that it was in 1920 that that differential on flour | 
_-was_ordered out. 
_ Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: He did not say that. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He can answer for himself. 


See The Witness: The millers were making a fuss long before 1920. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.; 


Q. The flour question is fairly well known now?—A. Yes; it is settled 
now. © 
AA Q. Can you tell me ee ee the differential was put into force? We have it 
in the records, and my learned friend has Cap it already. Was it in 1920?— 
A. No, it was before that. 

— Q. Well, when?—A. I think I will find you a record of it; I know I will. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, CY That differential on flour was ee the first thing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


fe Q. Do you know of the differential put in force in 1920?—<A. I don’t know 
what you mean by the differential. 
Q. There was a difference between the Canadian and the American rate 
_as regards flour, which existed down to 1924, if I am not mistaken?—A. Yes. 
; Q. Is that the one to which you refer?—A. That. is the principle to which 
refer, 
: Q. Well, is that the discrimination to which you refer?—A. No, I refer to 
— one prior to 1913. 
- Q. Prior to 1913?—A: Yes. 
ts Q. That must have been removed in the interval between 1913 and 1920? 
_—A. I could not tell you. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend is quite mixed in regard to the 
_ differential. The differential was a different thing from the higher rate on 
_ American than on Canadian commodities. The differential was something that 
arose as a differential between other grain and wheat. 
Mr. Furntorr: Do you say there was a different rate to American ports 
_ between 1913 and 1920? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is what I understand. 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Is it your statement, Mr. Preston, that in 1919 there was any difference ~ 


in the rate between the United States and Canada, as regards, flour?—A. What 
I had in mind in writing that was something that was anterior to 1913. 


Q. Will you make the statement with regard to any year between 1913 — 


and 1920, that there was any difference between Canadian and American ports 


as regards flour?—A. In 1913 you bring in the six years of the war. I do ~ 


not bring that in at all. 
Q. Please, Mr. Preston; we do not want to lose too much time, there is so 


much to discuss. Can you give us anything to justify the statement you make — 


so emphatically in your report, that as soon as they got control a pronounced 
discrimination was immediately declared against Canadian ports in favour of 
American ports?—A. I think I can. 

Q. Can you give it to us now?—A. I cannot carry all the documents with 
me. 

Q. But ‘here is something that is as serious as any accusation you are 
making. Give us your authority for it?—A. I will give you my authority for 
it in time. 

Q. You cannot give us your authority or say how you back up that state- 
ment ?—A. I can. 


Q. Tell us, then?—A. Some papers or letters I have seen from the Millers’ 


Association, I think, the Canadian Millers’ Association. 
Q. Are they the ones you cite in your report?—A. I had them in my mind’s 


eye, for one thing. 


Q. I ask you whether the letters to whch you refer are the ones you cite 
in your report?—A. They are, or the complaints. 

Q. These letters all referred to the difficulty that arose in 1920?—A. No. 
I have seen something in 1914, Mr. Montgomery; I am quite sure about that, 
and earlier than that. 

Q. So that on the strength of something you have seen somewhere i 
reference to some dispute about flour—?—A. No, I have seen it in the depart- 
mental records; that.is what I say, and ¢ you will give me a chance I will 
look into the records. 


Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: My learned rae must be fair. He says it is in- 


the records of the Department. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Accepting your present statement as true, Mr. Preston, would it, in your 


opinion, support the statement that the general policy of the combine, by quot- 


ing lower frejght rates to the United States, had a serious effect tats Canadian — 
shipping and Canadian trade?—-A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. As a matter of general policy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Flour being. only one of possibly hundreds of commodities?—A. T ae 
the bulk and value of it, yes. very important. 

Q. And upon the strength of some controversy in respect of flour, you say 
that that was the general policy?—A. From the records of the Department Be 


' have taken that, yes. 


Q. You cannot show anything to support it, except a controversy about 


/ 


flour?—A! It is not a controversy on flour, pardon. me. I am taking. the records — 


of the Department, what is there. 
Q. Call it anything you like. it relates to flour?—A. It relates to flour. 


The Cramman: Mr. Montgomery, if you are going to start on another 


* aspect of the case, we might perhaps now discontinue until to-morrow. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I must apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking so — 


much time on this report. This report is what has started every bit of trouble, 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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mination, I hope. : 

TG MER y, K.C.: Certainly een Very often these cross- -examina- 
ous and uninteresting. ! 

_ This. Committee stands sian until tad 
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The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock -p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 
Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, 


Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. 
McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—15. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Sir Eugene Fiset:— 


Agreed, That Messieurs W. J. Maclean, Traffic Manager, Massey-Harris 
Co. Ltd., Toronto; W. A. Caldwell, Traffic Manager, Dominion 
Canners, Ltd., Hamilton; J. M. Carruthers, Dairyman, Winnipeg; G. 
A. Gillespie, Dairy Manufacturer, Peterborough, and W. W. Moore, 
Cheese Exporter, Montreal, be called as witnesses before this Com- 
mittee. ; 


On motion of Hon. H. H. Stevens, seconded by Sir Henry Drayton:— 


Agreed, That Messieurs Alex. Johnston, Deputy Minister Marine and Fish- 
eries, and C. F. M. Duguid, Naval Architect, eens of Marine 
and Fisheries, be called as witnesses. 


Mr. John R. Middleton, Chief Accountant, Furness-Withy, Limited, Lon- 
don, England, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired, 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 

The Committee reassembled at 8 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding; all Members of the Committee being present. 


Mr. James M. Carruthers, Manager, City Dairy, Limited, Winnipeg, who 
was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, was examined 
and was discharged from further attendance. _ 


During the course of his examination Mr. Carruthers filed exhibit No. 70, 
“TImportations of butter into the United Kingdom” which was read into evidence. 
Mr. William T. R. Preston, who was again in attendance, was further 
examined and retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 10.40 o’clock p.m. to meet at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. to-morrow, Thursday, May 14, 1925. 
S/R-> GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Commitree Room 276, 
, House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 13, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
- Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William, Petersen, K.C.B.E:, as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. Mc- 
: Master, presiding. 
6, _ The CHatrMAan: We have a quorum, and the Committee will please come 
to order. Shall we ask Mr. Middleton to come forward and take the witness 
chair? . 
; Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: As you recall, Mr. Chairman, there was a dis- 
cussion about holding a sitting in camera, but if that could be avoided, I,, 
__ myself, would almost prefer it, excepting should a matter come up upon which 
_ Mr. Middleton feels he is not free to comment, it could possibly be suspended 
for the time being, and a camera sitting held. 


The CHairman: JI, and I am sure the Committee agree with you that it 
is desirable to avoid a sitting in camera as much as possible. 


x 
_ JoHN Ropert Mippieron called and-sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. John Robert Middleton. 

Q. Where is your home?—A. London, England. . 

Q. You are connected with what line?—A. Furness-Withy Limited, and its 
associated companies. 


yee 
ia _ The Cuarrman: Proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 
of _ The Witness: I think Mr. Symington was to question me. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~  Q. You might tell us what your position is?—A. I am the Chief Accountant 
of the Furness-Withy Company, and the Supervising Accountant of the whole 
of the associated ‘and subsidiary companies of Furness-Withy, including the 
_ Manchester Liners. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I may explain, for the benefit of those who were 

not present, that Mr. Middleton has received a cable calling him back to 
_ England right away, and it was suggested we might get over this wrangle about 
_ these accounts by examining him now, on the questionnaire submitted by my 
_ learned friend, and it might result in an elimination of some of the examination 
of Mr. Scott. 


_ Mr. Symrneton, K-C.: I will do the best I can; I do not know just exactly 
what the idea is— 

The Wirness: Mr. Symington, might I make a suggestion? If Mr. Scott 
s sitting beside you while you are examining me, if he has any supplementary 
questions on the questionnaire he would like to ask, may he put them in as we 
go along, and I will do the best I can to answer them. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 


Q. Mr. Middleton, what are the associated and subsidiary companies ne 
the Furness-Withy Company’ ?—A. It is rather a long list, but I will read them ~ 
to you. ite: 

Q. It is what is contained in “ Fair Play”?—A. Yes, that pretty well 
covers the whole situation. le 

The CxHamman: Oh, you had better\read them. If they are engaged in 
the Canadian trade, we had better have them. 


The WitNEss: ‘They are not, Mr. Chairman; some of these companies are 
not engaged in the Canadian trade at all, 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Oh, it is rather important, I think, in view of the 
interlocking suggestions, and so on, 


The Witness: The Johnston Line Limited; the Houlder Line, Limited; 
Houlder Brothers & Company, Limited; Empire ‘Transport Company, Limited; 
British Empire Steam Navigation Company, Limited; Furness-Houlder Argen- 

tine Line Limited; British and Argentine Steam Navigation Company, Limited; 
Gulf Line Limited; Prince Line Limited; Manchester Liners, Limited; Norfolk 
and North American Steam Shipping Company, Limited; Neptune Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Limited; Rio Cape Line Limited; Warren Line Liverpool 
Limited; Danube Navigation Company, Limited. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Those companies run regular lines to North and South America, the 
Pacific coast, South Africa, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean ports?—A.. 
And Australia and New. Zealand, 

Q@. And Sir Frederick Lewis is the Managing Director—is that what you 
call him?—or the Chairman of the Board?—A. Sir Frederick Lewis is Chairman 
of the Furness-Withy Company; he is also Chairman of some other companies 
mentioned in the list I have given. 

@. And apparently either ‘he or the Furness-Withy Company have very 

large holdings in these, what you call, subsidiary or associated companies?—A. 
That is quite right, 
Q. All these companies are, I assume, members of Conferences running 
betweeen these different ports?—A. Except in the case of one or two manage- 
ment companies which are included in that list, which are not properly steamship 
companies. 

Q. What are the management companies included in that list?—A. Houlden ~ 
Brothers & Company, Limited is one; the British Argentine Steam Navigation — 
Company is not directly a member of any Conference; the Danube Navigation 
Company operates in mid-Europe, and is not a member of any Conference. 

Q. It is a coastal line around Europe?-—A. It operates in the ‘centre of 
Europe. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. On the Danube River?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Siew 

Q. But so far as the trans-oceanic lines are concerned, these companies are, 
generally speaking, members of the various Conferences throughout?—A. In 
every case where they operate on the high seas. 

Q. Then, do the Furness-Withy Company, in sun manage tue 
companies ?— "4. Some of them. 

Q. For a consideration?—A. In some cases, yes. 

Q. That is in addition to owning—or “ controlling ” perhaps I had better 
these companies, they also earn something as managers?—A. I Weeds this 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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ater. If you would like me to answer it now, I will, 
| -Q. I think so, because I have not had time to go over the St yh 
very carefully? A. Furness- Withy & Company are managers of the Johnston 
a Line, the Warren Line, the Gulf Line, the Neptuhe Steam Navigation Company 
“Limited, the Norfolk and North American Steam Shipping Company Limited, 
the Danube Navigation Company, Limited, Prince Line, Limited, Rio and Cape 
Line, Limited-—I think that is the lot. 
Q. Let us take these lines operating in the North Atlantic Conference. 
Of what lines are they the managers?—A. The first five I mentioned, the 
Johnston Line, the Warren Line, the Gulf Line, the Neptune Steam Navigation 
& Limited, and the Norfolk and North American Steam Shipping Company 
‘Limited. You will note, Mr. Symington, that I am excluding Manchester 


Liners from these lines; they being a separately managed company entirely; 
the Furness-Withy Company not being managers of that company. 

aie Q. How do the Manchester Liners operate, then?—A. Under a Board of 
® © Directors. 


ae Q. Sir Frederick Lewis bette the Chairman?—A. Yes, Sir Frederick Lewis 
wi (ip the (Chairman. 
ata Q. And are their earnings kept separately, and then put into the Furness- 
-~Withy?—A. No, an entirely separate company. 
poy Q.- Whatever goes into the Furness-Withy goes in by way of dividends ?— 
Bate th That is quite right. 
Q. And do the “operating officers of Furness-Withy operate the Manchester 
Iiners?—A. Not in any degree whatever. 
N Q. Now then, there is another one you have not given us,—the Manchester 
~ Ocean Line A. The Manchester Ocean Services Limited is a subsidi- 
ii vary company of the Manchester liners. 
Q. Who operates it?—-A. The Manchester .Liners. } 
Q. Then are Furness Withy and Company interested in any colliery com- 
-_ panies?—A. Not at the present time. 
_ Q. Not at the present time?—A. No. 
—-Q. Do Furness-Withy buy coal for all these various lines?—A. Furness- 
 Withy buy coal and fuel for all the companies with whom they are ree 
_ except the Manchester Liners. 
Q. With respect to supplies, food and so on?—A. I might qualify my last 
statement by saying that so far as all the other lines are concerned they perhaps’ 
might, as the managing company, look after that end of it. 
_ Q. Furness-Withy and Company do not interfere in the supplies of those 
companies. With respect to the others they supply them with their supplies 
and charge it in their books?—-A. With respect to the other companies Furness- 
~Withy contract for fuel, coal or oil for the whole of the requirements of their 
own steamers and the steamers belonging to their subsidiary companies for a 
period. The steamers of the subsidiary ‘companies take their requirements out 
of the Furness-Withy contract, at the exact price contracted for by Furness- 
Withy without any profit or commission accruing to Furness-Withy as the 
‘Mle company. 
ae Q. That goes in as part of their managerial duties, that they look after that 
without profit?—A. That is so. : 
Q. With respect to those that they are managers of, what is the nature of 
the remuneration. How is it worked?—A. A percentage of the gross freight of 
the steamers. 
Q. A percentage on the gross freight of the steamers?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, Furness-Withy, for instance, owning the Johnston Line, say, 
charge as managers, a percentage on the gross earnings on the Johnston Line? 


if 
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—A. No. Furness-Withy, as managers, in some cases, charge a percentage 


upon the freight that the steamers earn homeward. If the steamer carries” 


freight outward, from the U. K. to some other port, Furness- Withy do not, in 
the ordinary way, charge any commission on that freight. 

Q. They would on ‘the ordinary freight?—A. It may be in some cases that 
they get a percentage on that outward freight but it is an exceptional occurrence. 


Q. They, in a sense, operate a brokerage business as well? They get 


brokerage on freight?—A. Brokerage is handled by an entirely separate depart- 
ment to the managerial department. 

Q. But it is a department of the same company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And earns its return in the brokerage department of Furness-Withy? 
—A. The brokerage department of Furness-Withy handles not only Furness- 
Withy; they are trading all over the world. They look after business attached 
to the business throughout, everywhere, in all parts. of the world. Their 


brokerage department may book cargo for other lines than Furness-Withy and 


in that case they would get a commission for booking that cargo. 

Q. If they book it for the other lines they also get a brokerage?—A. In 
some cases they do charge a brokerage commission upon outward freight booked 
for their own lines. 

Q. Otherwise it would be to their advantage to send it by the competing 
lines, would it not?—A. It depends, Mr. Symington. 

Q. So that Furness-Withy—what I am trying to get at, without getting 


the earnings—get a brokerage in some cases you say on the outgoing freight?- 


—A. Yes. 

Q. They get a commission on the home coming freight?—A. Always. 

Q. They get a managerial remuneration for managing the lines?—A. Which 
you have just described. 

Q. That is what I want to get at?—-A. Yes, that is quite right. 


Q. They get no remuneration for management other than commission and 


brokerage?—A. That is quite right. ' 

Q. They charge up for all overhead and head office expenses to the various 
voyages?—A. I wish they did. Unfortunately they do not. 

Q. They charge up nothing?—A. They do charge up something. 

Q. They do charge up in the voyage accounts what are termed head office, 
management, sundry expenses?—A. Let us have this quite clear. Furness-Withy 
make a charge against every steamer managed by them to cover overhead 
expenses. In no case is the amount charged against the steamers en bloc during 
the year sufficient to cover in any office the cost of operating that office. 

Q. I am not criticising the accounts at the moment at all. I am trying to 
get the method by which they realize from brokerage and they realize from 
commissions. There is something for managerial overhead expense?—A. Quite 
true. 

Q. And they also hold, in some éases, all, and in other cases a large part 


of the stock in these lines from which they may or may not get sehen 


Quite true. 

Q. Now, turning to Mr. Scott’s questionnaire you were asked in number 
one to produce, without reading it what is termed voyage accounts?—A. Are 
you reading from the Manchester Liners or the other five companies? 

Q. I am reading from the Manchester Liners. 


The Cuarrman: May I make a suggestion. Have you got an extra copy 


that you could let the witness have? 
The Witness: I have it. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

—__ -Q. He has it. I do not want to encumber the record. ‘Please produce 
a statement showing the gross income per voyage from freight or other receipts 
separated, also expenses actually controllable by the master of the ship, set- 
ting the detail of these disbursements, without apportioning any estimated 
expense management, general office, overhead, brokerage, or other commission.” 
Can you do that?—A. I have already produced a statement showing the whole 
of the details of the voyage accounts which are available on this side and these 
statements show the gross income for the voyage for freight or other receipts 
separated. With regard to the expenses controllable by the master of the ship, 
these are strictly limited to his personal expenses, and the estimated expense 
of management, general office, overhead, etc., are dealt with in a later para- 
graph of his questionnaire. 

Q. Mr. Middleton, as chief accountant, you quite understand what the 
auditor was asking you in that question. Can you furnish that information?— 
A. I have furnished it. 

Q. You say you have furnished it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, while these are not probably part of the confidential informa- 
tion, we might not mark those. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just handle it so we can avoid making a session 
in camera if we can. ; 


ee By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ Q. I show you the voyage sheet of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine and the voyage sheet of the C.P.R. Would you kindly look them over — 
and say whether we have the information from your sheets that we have from 
-_-—-‘ those?—-A. Certainly not. That is not what you asked for. If you had given 

me this information I might have made an attempt to get it. This is the first 
_ time I have seen these accounts. 
ae Q. On looking at the Canadian National there is nothing on there but the 
__ receipts and the actual disbursements controllable by the matter of the ship, 
is there?—-A. Yes, quite a good deal. . 
Q. What is there?—A. If a master of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine controls these expenses he is in a very exceptional case. 

_ Q. Do you merely refer to port charges?—A. I am referring to a lot of 
_ terms appearing on this account. We would not think of allowing our master 
_ to control commission, pilotage, wharf rental, wages, repairs, coal and’ inci- 
 dentals. 

oS Q.. Then leaving aside the language of the question of the coal, for run- 
_ hing expenses or whatever you like, can we get from your sheet the information 
that we get here?—A. You cannot get that from the voyage statement but I 
will be quite prepared to give all these details if you will send some one ‘to 
England to examine the detailed record kept there. It is absolutely impossible 
_ to expect us to bring the whole of the details, to bring some hundreds of 
voyage accounts on this side with the vouchers necessary to substantiate the 
entries. 

Q. What we wanted to know were the takings of the ship and the actual 
expenses of the ship, leaving aside all apportioned’ charges—A. The only item 
in the account I am giving to you which shows anything for the estimated 
expenses is £500 under the heading of “Sundry Expenses,” of which I have 
given full details to your accountant. 

Q. For instance, looking at the two you will understand that the account- 
ant can tell the actual earnings of the voyage from the Canadian Merchant 
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Marine or the C.P.R., in a much more accurate and detailed way than he can 
from yours?—A. Not at all, unless the accountant is going to suggest that the 
items we show as disbursements in the U.K. port are not correct, because the 
whole of the detail is not shown. ye 

Q. Do I understand then that you do not keep voyage sheets Similar t 
the Canadian Pacific?—A. I never heard the expression “voyage sheet” until 
it fell from your lips the other day, Mr. Symington. We keep, in every office 
that we have, voyage accounts of every steamer. These voyage accounts con- 
tain a summary similar to the one produced to you. Behind that summary is 
the detail of every item charged up in that account and vouchers in respect to 
every payment made. 

Q. Was this exhibit of yours simply taken out for the purposes of this — 
inquiry?—A. That is an exact copy, of the voyage book, extracted for me for © 
the purpose of bringing across to this side for this inquiry. It is not'an account _ 
prepared for the inquiry. It is an exact copy which has been audited, certified ~ 
and forms part of the company’s annual accounts. 
| Q. You have no voyage accounts, or whatever they call them, showing the — 

cargo carried and the rate?—-A. That is contained in the manifest which we 
have in respect of each voyage; that manifest being passed through the book 
in toto, not in detail. This information must have been extracted from the © 
manifest and would not appear in the books of the Company. Co 
Q. These statements are not prepared for us by the Canadian Government ~ 
Merchant Marine. They have been right on file and so have the C.P.R.—A. I. 
am only speaking as to how these manifests are dealt with in our own accounts. — 
Q. Well, then, I understand, Mr. Middleton, that so far as the details 
asked for are concerned, you cannot give them, they are in England?—A, Oh © 
yes, the only details not furnished on my account, which are furnished upon the 
accounts you have submitted to me now, are in respect to the item of £500 put 
to that Voyage Account, ; 
Q. There is a great deal more than that, isn’t there, of details—A. The © 
only difference in the two accounts is that in the aecount of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, you have shown a lot of expenses in detail, — 
such as Cooperage, amounting to about $25; Claims, about $68; Inland Freight, 
about $32; Wharf Rental, about $38; and items like that which are absolutely 
small compared to the amount’ involved in the voyage. Whereas in the 
‘account I have submitted to you I give you the port charges at each port; the — 
‘cost of the fuel consumed on the vovage; the actual amount of the wages, the 
actual amount of the insurance; the actual vaiue of the stores and provisions 
consumed; the amount charged for Management Commission, which in this 
case represents about 2 per cent of the freight; an amount for repairs, actually 
spent on the voyage; and a charge of £500 named as Sundry ‘Expenses which | 
covers: the cost of wireless; the cost of the direction finder; cables; telephones; — 
stationery; advertising; quay rent at Manchester; technical department expenses; — 
provision for cargo claims; and an amount set aside each voyage to cover 
the periodical classification survey. Those items constitute the charge of £500. 
per voyage. ee | 
Q. We will come back to that in a moment. Taking these:two, for instance 
loading and discharging, shown on these Canadian Government and C.P Bis 
Voyage sheets, are included in the total statement of the expenditure at a port 
with you?—A. That is quite right. | 
Q. You picked out the small ones, I hope you noticed that?—A. Yes, but 
the others are all ordinary items. ie 
Q. I say you do not show loading and discharging which amounted in this 
case to $7,938, other than in a general total of the expenditure at a port.?—A. 
That is quite true. 
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as Q. You do not show tallying, which in this case amounted to $207, other 
than as included in the ‘total charges at the port?—A. Quite true. 
Q. You do not show Pilotage, which in this case amounted to $818.—A. 
Quite true! 

Q. You do not show Towage which amounts to $933—A. That is so. 

Q. Wharf Rental?—A. Wharf Rental I have explained: is included in the 
item of Sundry Expenses. 
W Q. You do not show on your Deck Department the wages, supplies, repairs, 
Ps. OD incidentals separately —A. I show the wages separately: I show supplies 
separately and I show repairs separately. 
hs Q. You show the wages in one lump for the whole voyage, isn’t that it? 
_ —A. For the whole ship. 

Q. And the whole voyage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas these show wages for Deck Department, Engine Department 
and Steward’s Department.—--A. Yes. ‘ 
4 Q. The Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the C.P.R., and so 
on all down the line, you have 11 heads as opposed to 28?—A. Yes, but you 
ay ean cut a good deal of that 28 out, items of $30 surely. 


z 
Ay 


© 


Hi Hon. Mr. Stevens: They are not 28 headings, Mr. Symington. If you get 
the’ headings, then there are details added. 


Mr. cee ee K.C.: 28 amounts shown. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: But you made a comparison of headings. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

ei Q. Then I will change the whole question. It shows 11 amounts as 
opposed to 28 amounts.——A. Yes. . ae! 
7 Q. Now then, Mr. Middleton, you were asked to produce a statement 
i showing the number of steaming days on your voyage. 
» Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, before you leave that, I would like to 
know from the witness, for myself, if that account is an accurate account; the 
collected figures are accurate, as far as they go, leaving the question of 
detail out. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The witness has already said so. 
' Hon. Mr. Seevine: Let him make a clear statement on that point. 


by? The Witness: The whole of the voyage accounts which we have submitted, 
have been audited by the officers of the company and form part of the certified 
accounts for the financial years in question. These accounts have been examined 
in detail by the auditors,’ with the vouchers, and have been certified by them. 
___to be correct, and have been duly incorporated in the company’s annual accounts, 
a In addition to this, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., in England, have 

made a detailed examination of all the. voyage statements, of all the voyage 
accounts, with vouchers, and they also have certified the accounts to be true and 
correct. In addition, they have traced each account to the financial books of 
the company, and into the balance sheets of the various companies. 


— By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then what you say is that these accounts correctly portray what is in 
. the books of the company?—A. Absolutely. To a penny. 

- Q. Then is this in—taking your voyage sheets—the cost of your boats?— 
A. No. Do you mean this? 
 Q. Yes—A. It is not usual to state the cost of a steamer in a voyage account. 
; Q. Is it in the books, I ask?—A. It is in the financial books of the com- 

pany, the cost of the steamer. 
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Q. But that amount, which you say represents the written down value?— 
A. No, that amount you have there, stated as the written down value, represents 
what the value of the steamer would have been had it been depreciated at the 
rate of four per cent per annum from the day it was delivered from the builders. 
Whether such depreciation has been written off-or not is an entirely different 
matter. 

Q. In other words, Mr. Middleton, this statement upon which you show an — 
amount to be earned—upon the amount to be depreciated—shown on these A 
summaries—would ordinarily appear upon Voyage Sheet summaries—they are 
not in the books, but they are something put there upon that basis which you ~ 
explained, four per cent, for the purpose of this Committee.—A. Those figures © 
are not contained in any voyage account that I have ever seen in my life. 

Q. I quite agree with you—A. Those figures were put there for my special 
guidance in handling these voyage accounts, at my own request. 

Q.. For here, you mean?—-A. Not for here at all. Before I left England, 
before I knew the Committee had been appointed, or what turn the enquiry 
was going to take. 

Q. Why did you not put down what the boats really represent, in their” 
value?—A. I have put down what the boats represent in their value. If you 
wish that you can take your top figure, the cost of the eee That is what 
they represent to the company. 

Q. The cost of the steamers, no matter how old they are or whether they 
have all been written off out of earnings—A. You are assuming something. 

Q. Then you say that that figure represents the cost or the position with — 
respect to the company? It cannot be so if you write off depreciation?—A. If 
your question is coming around to the value upon which we should claim 
depreciation, I can state right away now, we. claim depreciation upon the 
original cost of the ship. . 


By- May Dual: 


Q. At four per cent?—-A. At four per cent per annum, which is the rate 
allowed by the English taxation authorities for taxation purposes. 


By Mr. Symington, E.C.: ! 
Q. Irrespective of what may be its value or what it has in cal been 
written down to out of earnings.—A. We apply the basis adopted by the Inland 
Revenue authorities; by making the calculation upon the original cost value. 
Q. And irrespective of whether or not those boats have been all written off 
out of earnings?—A. I have stated that those boats stand in the books at the 
original cost value, so they cannot have been written down. 
Q. Stand in the books at the original cost value. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Don’t you have an account for reserve, or depreciation?—A. That is 
another question, Mr. Duff. 
Q. You deduct four per cent and yeu must put that to another account 
as depreciation?—A. No. 
Q. What do you do with that?—A. The Inland Revenue authorities allow 
us each year a wear and tear allowance of four per cent, calculated upon the 
original cost of the steamer, as a charge against the assessable profits of the 
company. That has nothing whatever to do with what the company may be 
in a position to set aside as against its fleet. If the company has sufficient 
surplus income, after providing for what it considers to be its proper require- 
ments by way of dividend and interest charges, and redemption of debentures, 
and anything of that description, the company may then set aside such surplus 
profits into a general depreciation account. ) 
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Q. A larger sum than the four per cent?—A. It may be more or it may be 
less. In the last two years, Mr. Duff, it has been absolutely nothing in every 
company I have control of. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Well, Mr. Middleton, here in Canada, if you write anything off for 
c depreciation, you have to show it and pay upon it.—A. So we do in England. 
E Q. You have to write it off in your books though?—A. Not necessarily 
ir England. 
Q. I say you have in Canada. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C,: Where do you get that theory? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I get it from Mr. Breadner and Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Durr: If you credit it on your books, it must appear in two accounts. 
Sir Henry Drayton: For taxation purposes. 
‘4 Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You do not necessarily write off the value. I 
_ know lots of them where there are the two. 
Mr. Durr: If you take it off the one account, you have to put it to 
reserve. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have to make exactly the same entry in your books that you pay 
on.—A. It is entirely different in England. 
Q. Are these values cash or stock value?—A. Stock values? They are the 
exact amounts paid to the builders for the ship in cash. 
___. Q. That is the cash value then? 
=" Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Don’t put down that “stock value.” It looks 
as if you are answering ‘ ‘stock value.” 
The CuatrMAN: Has the reporter got it right then? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I said “Are these cash or stock values?”—A. 
When I said “stock values,” I was raising a query. 


: ue By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Bis Q. Are these values the actual purchase prices?—A. They are the actual 
__ cost values of the steamers. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Paid in cash?—A. Paid invcash. 
fees <Q. In your particular line, you have not bought as between lines and so 
on?—A. No. 
Q. The Manchester Ocean Company for instance have what, four boats? 
oar The Manchester Ocean Services have three steamers. 
a. Q. They are owned by the Manchester Liners, and Manchester Ocean 
_ Service Company?—A. The Manchester Liners own I think, all the stock, 
___ or all the shares in the Manchester Ocean Services. 
* - Q. The reason I ask is that I noticed that the Mianohesiar Liners, got or 
owned boats prior to the date when the Manchester Ocean Services came into 
- being and also owned or got new boats subsequent to that date—A. The 
_ Manchester Ocean Services is quite a new company, comparatively speaking. 
- ___ Q. But the Manchester Liners have constructed or bought boats since the 
_ Manchester Ocean Services came into being?—A.Yes. The Manchester 
Liners have two steamers building at the present time, if they have not been 
built since I left England. 
Q. So that the Manchester Liners did not sell these boats to the Manchester 
Ocean Services—or did they ?—A. They sold these steamers to the Manchester 
Ocean Services. 


i. 
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Q. On the cash value of those steamers, or the value at which you carried — 
those steamers; was that the price at which the Manchester liners sold to the — 
Manchester Ocean Services?—A. It was the actual original cost of the 
steamers. The steamers were transferred from the Manchester Liners to the 
Manchester Ocean Services, and were paid for in cash. 

Q. Without depreciation?—A. Without depreciation. 

Q. How long had the Manchester Liners had them?—A, Offhand, Mr. 
Symington, I could not tell you. | . 

Q. I can tell you, if you will tell me when the Manchester Ocean Services — 
was formed.—A. Yes? 

@. When was the Manchester Ocean Services formed?—A. You can tell 
me that, you say? 

Q. My question is, when was\ the Manchester Ocean Services formed?— 
A. I could not give you the exact date; I would be guessing if I gave it to you. 
Q. Give it within a year or two, or three years if you like?—A. I think © 
it was some time in the latter years of the war. a 

Q. You say you think it was some time in the latter years of the war— — 

A. I think so. ( 

Q. And the boats that the Manchester Liners. transferred were which — 
.ones?—A. The Manchester Port, the. Manchester Mariner, and the Manchester — 
Merchant. ; a 

Q. Those three boats were built in 1904?—A. That is right. | A 

Q. And they were transferred to the Manchester Ocean Services some — 
time in the latter years of the war, or say fourteen years later, at their original — 
cost, without depreciation?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And they were probably cheap enough, at that 
time. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But we are not in that time, just now, aoe Mont- : 

gomery. . 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. So that those boats had been depreciated during those fourteen or — 


fifteen years almost three-quarters of their value, but they were turned in 
to the new company at their original cost, without depreciation?—A. Are you 


j : 4 
making a statement, Mr. Symington? | i 
Q. I am asking you, a question.—A. But you say they were. — r 


Q. So I understood, from your statement?—A. At their depreciated value? _ 

(). Not at their depreciated value—A. These steamers were transferred — 
from the Manchester Liners to the Manchester Ocean Services but their original — 
cost value at thaf time was a.good deal less than their actual market value. — 

@. Then this is true, that the Manchester Liners had those boats in 1904 ha 
at a certain cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they depreciated year by year up to say 1918?—A. I did not say ~ 
SO ray 
Q. They did, didn’t they?—A. No. i 
Q. They never depreciated?—A. There is quite a difference in your ae a 
statements, Mr. Symington. You say they depreciated year by year, and then — 
you say they never depreciated. Let me tell you exactly what the Manchester 
Liners did, when ina position to do so; they set aside such part of their surplus 
profits as ‘they did not need in a reserve fund, and that reserve fund is held — 
in the books as a reserve against the cost of steamers and investments. It is ; 
not allocated against any particular steamer or steamers. 

Q. So that however you did it, you had depreciated——A. Your question 
would seem to imply that the Manchester Liners were making a big profit — 
by transferring steamers at the original cost value, that they actually stood in 
the books at the depreciated value. That was not the case. The steamers _ 
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stood in the books of the Manchester Liners at their actual value, and were 
transferred at that value, which was a good deal less than their present market 
value at that time. 


' The CuairMan; May I interject a question here? 
_. . Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Surely, Mr. Middleton, during those years the Manchester Liners were 
making provision in a reserve fund or a reserve account to take care of the 
natural depreciation which would occur?—A. Admitted, Mr. Chairman, quite so. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 
Q. Do you believe in the theory of depreciation you have given us at 4 

_ per cent a year?—A. No; I say that is the basis adopted in England, and which 
I think is a very niggardly basis. We were sufficiently generous in making up 
these statements to ask you to put us in the position to make a sufficient profit 
to provide 4 per cent, the lowest rate known, following the Income Tax practice 
in England. 

fi Q. I take it that you think it should be more than 4 per cent?—A. I 
—* certainly do. 
Q. And from 1914 to 1918 the depreciation on these steamers would have 
been more than 4 per cent?—A. More from whom, in what respect? 

-Q. With respect to the value of the Manchester Liners, from their earnings 
each year?—A. No. I say this, if you are going to discuss the general ques- 
tion of depreciation, that it depends entirely upon the ship you are con- 
sidering; if she is an old ship, built pre-war, under conditions pre-war, at the 
present time she ought to be depreciated a good deal more than 4 per cent per 
annum; 10 per cent might be more like a fair rate. If you consider a modern 

. Diesel engine steamer, with refrigerator space and cooled air space, the posi- 
tion might be a little bit different. We have not had quite sufficient experience 

in those boats to know what’ would be an adequate rate of depreciation, but 
we certainly think 4 per cent in that case would be inadequate. 
Q. Perhaps we can put this down as facts and draw our own conclusions 

thereafter from them, that the Manchester Liners, Limited, transferred to a 

_ subsidiary company, of which they owned all the stock, three steamers which 
__were fourteen years old approximately, at the cost which they had originally 
paid for them fourteen years before, without considering depreciation at all?—A. 
And which was a good deal less than the then market price. 

- Q. And a good deal more than the present one?—A. Unfortunately so. 

_ +The Cuarrman: I wonder if I might ask a question here, which has been 
_ running through my mind. 
: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: By all means. 


| 


: By the Chairman: 

a Q. Would not the replacement value be a fairer value to calculate what 
you are making a profit on, rather than the depreciation value?—A. Mr. 
- Chairman, the question of replacement, value sounds very easy until we come 
_ down to consider it. It depends entirely upon the demand for a particular 
io type of steamer, upon the age of the ship, upon the trade you are going to 
employ her in, and upon present building costs, which are at present fluctuating 
- considerably. At the present time we are placing contracts for new steamers at 
four times the pre-war cost—at the present time. 

Q. But how do the steamers you are placing now, compare with the cost 
“say in 1920?—A. The cost in 1920, which was the peak year of the cost of 
construction, would run up to - about 40 to 45 Pounds per ton for -vessels then 
2 [Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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being built, which were built on time and lime contracts affected during th 
war at the request of the Government in order to replace the fleets, and the 
shipowner had no control whatever ‘over the ships which were built. 

Q. But will you tell me what the difference in price in round figures would 
be for the same type of ship built in 1920 and built to-day?—A. Yes, I will 
give you my ideas for what they are worth. I am not a practical shipbuilder, 
or ‘an engineer handling these things in the ordinary way of business. 

@. But you are often signing cheques which go to pay these gentlemen?—A. 
Yes. I should say in 1920 we would probably be paying 30 to 35 Pounds per 
ton for vessels which were built under conditions prevailing then, which would 
now be built for 15 Pounds per ton. I am speaking of dead weight tons. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What would be the price in 1904, when these ships were built?—A. It 
has been as low as 5 Pounds 5s.'\to 5 Pounds 10/ per ton. 


| 


By Mr. Symington, Kh 


Q. Have you then any objection to telling us why the Manchester Liners 


formed this company and transferred those three boats?—A. Yes, I have 
an objection, Mr. Symington. I have no objection to giving it to you or to the 
Committee privately, but I have an objection to giving it publicly. 

Q. Are the Furness-Withy people interested in any shipbuilding company? 
—A. No. 

Q. Were they?—A. They, were. 

Q. They were interested in a company that built bors te Yes: } The 
boats which you are referring to the three. 

Q. Yes?—A. No, the Furness-Withy Company had no anteree! whatever 


in the company which built the three steamers which have been under dis- 


cussion. 
Q. They had an interest in the company which built some of the other 


Furness-Withy boats?—A. You must designate the steamers. I cannot reply 
generally. 


Q. Have you the list of the boats there?—A. As far as I know, the Furness- — 


Withys were only interested in a shipbuilding yard which built one of the 
steamers belonging to the Manchester Liners. 

Q. An the others?—A. As far as I know, they were built by outside parties 
altogether. 

Q. I mean the other ships shown in your list?—A. The Furness-Withys 
were interested in a shipbuilding yard which built some of the steamers shown 
on my list, but they are not now and have not been, for some years. 

cy Take page 185 of your Fair Play, while we are at the Manchester 
_ Liners. You see there the balance sheet of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. The capital consists of £457,000 in 5 per cent Preference?—A. Yes. 

Q. £445,000 of Ordinary’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge whether those Ordinary shares were shares 
sold at par, or given with the Preferred Stock, or anything like that?—A. Those 
- shares were subscribed for at par. ' 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: In any event, I want to object to evidence of this 
kind. I understand the returns are being asked for on the boats. There are 
no returns to get earnings upon that depreciation itself. Questions of that 
kind, Mr. Middleton, as far as he is concerned, has answered by saying that 
it is not a question which should be answered generally. I cannot see how it 
can affect this matter at all in any event. 


[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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~By Mr Symington, K.C.: 
Q. On the other side you have steamers, offices, premises and investments. 
This is only the Manchester Liners now?—A. Yes. 
Q. £1,849,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. A difference of approximately a million Pounds over your capital of 
800,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 
} - Q. Giving you reserve funds of the amounts shown in the sheet in this 
book?—A. Yes. . 

Q. 500,000 Pounds reserve, and sundry creditors including reserve for 
taxation, etc., 537,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 

Ge Is that your depreciation fund?—A. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Symington, 
I do not think it is quite right to hold an inquisition into the balance sheet of 
the Manchester Liners in this public way. It has no relation whatever, as far 
as we are concerned, to ocean freight rates, and I would rather not reply to the 
question. 

Q. If you say you prefer not to answer it, Mr. Middleton, I will not press 
the question. 

The CHairMAN: That is the understanding. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will argue from this public‘\document as to what 
the situation is; if he wants to make an explanation, well and good. 


The CHAIRMAN: He says he prefers to give it in private; that is all 
right. 


See a ee 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_ Q. Then whatever your reserves or special funds are for, or wherever they 
arose in the earnings of the company, do you take the earnings from those 
funds as a proper receipt?—-A. I have yet to learn that an item on the 
liability side of a balance sheet produces income. 

Q. Your investments, for instance, offset it?—A. I am sorry, Mr. Symington, 
- but I must make these points quite clear, because there are people other than 
_ yourself requiring these explanations. 

Q. Take your investments which they represent. Do you credit to your 
earnings the interest from those investments?—A. Most certainly. 
~ —-~—«~«Q«. ~And show it, but you do not credit the operations of the year with it, 
ee although you charge up depreciation each year?—A. I do not get you at all. 


The CuairRMAN: Why do you not just ask how he treats the earnings 
from these investments? 

~The Wirness: The income from the investments is included with the 
_ profit declared by the company year by year. 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then is that the investment of the depreciation reserve fund?—A. 
Certainly not, it is something entirely different, the depreciation or reserve 
account on the liability side of the balance sheet is something entirely separate 
and having no bearing whatever upon the steamship investments upon the 
- other side. In other words, that reserve account is not separately invested. 
_~ Q. Quite so. They came originally from earnings, whatever it is—A. 
It is not necessary to acquire investments out of earnings. You acquire 
investments sometimes out of your liquid assets, without their being any 
earnings. 

Q. They, in any event, all came from what resulted from the original 
investment, in the” original steamship? 


. Hon. Mr. Stevens: Of course, Mr, Symington i is getting information which 
pe witness declared he would rather not give, in a roundabout way. Mr. 
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Symington is extracting it from the witness by individual questions, while you. 


ruled that the witness was not bound to answer. 


The CHairMAN: The witness is not bound to answer anything he prefers @ 


to give in camera. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr: Middleton, you were asked to submit a statement showing the i, 
number of steaming days on each voyage, have you that?—-A. No, I have not ~ 


a statement showing the number of steaming days per voyage. That is a detail 
which will be in England, amongst the records kept there. 

@. So we are unable, as far as your lines are concerned, to make any 
- comparison of the cost of steaming, etc.?—-A. That is so. 

Q. The age of the boat and so on makes a great deal of difference in the 
cost of operation?—A. The age of the boat makes’a difference in the cost of 
operation, but not so much as do the types of steamers. 

Q. At any rate, so far as that is concerned, you cannot give us the steaming 
days?—A. I cannot. 

_Q. Then you were asked to submit a statement showing the tonnage carried, 
in tonnage and cubic measurements, per boat?—A. That question calls for 
detailed information available in England, and I have not it with me on this 
side. | 

By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Can you give us any general idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it? That is better than nothing?—A. The steamers that teal 
England are approximately empty to 70 per cent of their capacity. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What is that again?—A. The steamers that leave England are approxi- 


mately empty to 70 per cent of their capacity. In other words, they are carrying 
only 30 per cent of the cargo they are capable of carrying. When they leave 
this side, the position is different; if not quite full, they are carrying a very 
substantial part of their space occupied. I cannot give you the real percentages. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Practically a full cet Practically.to all intents and purposes. 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Is it 80 or 85 per cent?—A. I cannot give you the exact figures. I would 


be guessing if I did, Sir Eugene, and I do not. want to give you even a surmise. 


By Mr. Duff: ae 
Q. Can you not tell us what it costs and the length of time it takes to bring 
a steamer eastbound across the Atlantic to-day?—-A. That is an engineering 
question, and I am an accountant. 


The Cxamman: You could count the days. 


The Witness: Most of our steamers average between 114 and 134 knots, 80 


I think you could work it out pretty well. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Well, Mr. Middleton, you see if you cannot give us that, we baits arrive 
at any satisfactory unit of comparison— : 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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‘Mr. Durr: Pardon me just a moment, Mr. Symington. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Can you tell us now much coal per day they burn?—A. Some of them burn 
oil and some are burning coal. 

Q. But those burning coal?—A. No, I cannot. 
Sele Have you no idea?—A. I really have not. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Middleton, it would be impossible, unless you can give us that 
information, to arrive at any satisfactory unit of comparison with any other 
boat or line?—A. It is not for me to pass any comment as to why you wish all 
the details to make comparisons. 

Q. That would be necessary if we wanted to make comparisons. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: As a matter of interest, as we are discussing not 
only Mr. Middleton’s evidence, but the general form of the questionnaire which 
has been asked for,—it seemed the more convenient way to do it—may I ask if 
we are tremendously interested in that? 


The Cuairman: In what? 


_. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: As to whether one boat burns more coal than 
another, or something of that kind. 


_ The Cuarrman: I would think so. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Let us face the question. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I will tell you why I want it, if you will let me finish. 
We cannot check these figures; we have to take them on faith: We want to 
compare the units on various lines to decide whether these figures are right or 
not. : ; 
een Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Are you going to suggest that because one boat 
showed a higher coal consumption than another, that the figures are wrong, 
_ either those certified to by an auditor? 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: No, but I should say if cne company’s expenses as 
compared to their earnings are higher than another company, without an under- 
_ standing we cannot accept these figures. 


Mr. Durr: In other words, if one class of boat burns 25 tons per day, and 
_ another class burns 50 tons, must the public pay for the extra 25 tons? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us take it in another way. Has the inquiry 
come down to this; that the question at issue is whether we should put on Diesel 
boats, of the Petersen type, to replace boats that are showing a consumption of 
fuel of a higher value, and to subsidize them for that purpose? These boats are 
serving the Canadian trade at the present time. Unless their results are very, 
very strikingly out of line, I do not know that this inquiry is for the purpose of 
ascertaining what type of steamer is best suited for the Canadian route, so that 
- the other ones can be driven off the Canadian route, or replaced by something 
else which the Government will subsidize. I have never understood that to 
be the purpose of this inquiry. These companies are companies which know 
their own business fairly well; they are all established operating companies, 
and I do not think it.is likely that with the experience of a new man entering 
__ the business, he would know much more about the operation of the steamships 
than these companies who have been managing them for years. It is to be 
expected that in their own interest, they will operate the boats which are the 
most economical. They are business men, and are using their best judgment to 
try to make the business pay, and do the best they can with the type of steamers 
best suited to a particular trade. Is it the idea of this Committee to substitute 
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its Judgment for the judgment of these owners as to what class of boat the 
should employ, to substitute some other boats, take these boats off the routes 
send them off to some other route, or be charged with earning excessive rates, 
if they showed a loss in any one of them, because, mind you, their operation 
are not conducted for the purpose of this inquiry, they are conducted in the 
ordinary course of their business, because they are seeking to get a fair profit out 
of them, if they can. : 


The CHAIRMAN: May I answer that observation, Mr. Montgomery? It would 
seem to me that the attitude taken by ‘the steamship people, in part at least, — 
was this: “It is true we arrange rates by Conferences between ourselves, and we 
say those rates are fair and reasonable, and do not even give us a fair return for 
the services rendered?’ Now, that being the attitude taken by the steamship 
companies, surely it is germane to the inquiry for,us to say: “Convince us that. 
the boats which you are operating are boats which fairly meet the requirements 
of the trade”. For instance, as Mr. Duff says,—and this is simply a case by 
way of illustration—if we found that a certain line of boats are burning 50 per 
cent or 100 per cent more coal than any other line, I think that we could fairly 
say that the results from the operation of the line burning the double quantity of — 
coal shall not be taken by us as a guide to what the freight rates should be. 


' Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Upon the evidence as we have it to-day, are we not 
relieved of a great deal of this theorizing? We. have it in evidence that the 
world is full of surplus tonnage; that the ports are full of boats which are laid _ 
up waiting until such time as their operating losses will not be greater than 
their laying-up ones. In other words, they will come out and operate just as 
soon as they get to a point where they can operate at a smaller loss than that - 
for which they can keep the boats laid up. It is not to be supposed in that 
condition of affairs that the least economical of the boats are operating. : | 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, what I was getting at, I think is ~ 
very germane to the Committee. Let us take that point raised by Mr. Duff. 
We have, up to the moment, information that on one line 16.9 of its gross 
earnings—and that represents a lot of money—is consumed in coal; another line 
32.3 per cent, or twice as much, is consumed in coal. Are we to base our freight 
rates upon conditions such as that? 


Mr. Durr: You mean the latter condition? 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, the latter condition. Are these boats, of 
which the witness speaks, built in 1899, to be taken as the basis? If they are 
and they are apparently tremendous boats to operate—we can never hope for 
any lower freight rates. These are questions upon which we want information 
before we can come to a reasonable conclusion upon the subject. Furthermore, 
if we are asked to take figures on faith—if we can show comparisons such as 
that—I do not know whether the auditor, when he finds differences of that kind, 
would be justified in saying, “ I will not take their figures.” 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Symington 
has repeatedly referred to “taking figures on faith.” I would say that it is 
quite useless and hopeless to carry on this inquiry, if we cannot accept the 
sworn testimony of the witnesses. We might as well decide that question now. 
If we are going to say that we are not going to believe Mr. Young or Mr. Marlow. wy 
or Mr. Middleton or these gentlemen- who are here. and sworn—and we can ~ 
question them most exhaustively—what is the sense of going on with the — 
inquiry? My contention to-day is the same as it was the other day, that these 
gentlemen have come before us, and I think in all cases we can say they are 
most exemplary. witnesses, and the figures they have presented they swear are 
the correct figures, representing correctly the\ voyage accounts. Now surely, 
we are going to accept those'or else repudiate the witness entirely. 


/ 
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seatee Ay 8 leer I think you are quite right, Mr. Stevens, still I think we 
should try to arrive ata comparison to see whether the boats which are running 
are economically run. | 

The Wirness: May I point outs that, if you take two similar steamers, 
the difference in the fuel consumption will not be more than seven and one half 
per cent to ten per cent; if you compare a passenger steamer running to Canada 
ae light, with a cargo steamer, you can get a percentage of difference in the fuel 

‘cost that. Mr. Symington has stated, but I cannot for the life of me conceive 
of one consuming 35 per cent and the other one 16 per cent unless there is a 
____ big difference in the freight also. 
pam Mr. Symincron, K.C.: We are taking your cargo boats. 

Mr. SHaw: Do I understand the question shortly to be this, that the 
statement which has been furnished by the witness does not disclose the speed 
of the ship and does not disclose the fuel consumed. If the witness has not 
. got them here, perhaps he will undertake to cable them to us when he gets to | 
England. 
Mr. Buack (Halifax): What company shows the 33 per cent and the 
: 16 per cent? 
% Mr. Symineton, K.C.:. I am not at liberty to disclose that. 
_~-sSOMr.« *Buack (Halifax): It,might be a passenger ship. 
Ae Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not a passenger ship. 
Be a Mr. Brack (Halifax): There might be a vast difference in the size of the 
BN. ahyps. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: This is taken from the preliminary report which 
_ will be made to the ‘Committee and those are management and fuel costs and 
so on. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: What would be more interesting would be what 
_ their tonnage was than what their cost per diem in steaming was. The idea 

of the percentage of freight means nothing. One boat might have—a small 

cargo and that would mean a tremendous cost for coal in the earnings; while 

the other boat might be filled up and have a small cost for coal, 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have asked for a statement in tons and cubic 
_ measurements of each voyage and that is what he says he cannot give us. 
2) Sir Henry Drayron: The illustration you gave does not mean anything 
wxal eee at all. It may mean the fluctuation in cargo instead of fluctuation 
in coa 

Sir Eueenn Fiser: We all seem to forget the information Mr. Symington 

_ is asking for, and Mr. Scott, our own auditor, needs that information in order 

_ to prepare his own report to the Committee. 

» Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Whether it is the result of voyages and so on, 
or a whole lot of statistical information, it may be interesting for people propos- 
ing to go into the business themselves, but I do not think it has a purpose in 
_ this inquiry. I think Mr. Symington was mislead when he made the comparison 
a few moments ago, when he made the coal figures, one 16 and the other 33. 
_ Iam sure he will see those were percentages to receipts. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is what I stated. 

Mr. Baen rao any. K.C.: Obviously you vary with the freights. 


Mr. Dorr: A steamer will burn as much coal without any cargo as with 


Monteomery, K.C.: So one boat might be as economical as the other 
in coal burning and might not have the same receipts for one reason or another. 
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The CHarrMAN: Rightly or wrongly, 1 think it is interesting for the Com- 
mittee to get the information which Mr. Symington is trying to get. We have 
the advantage, I think, of having a very well informed and a very candid — 
witness before us, and I am anxious that we proceed with his examination in ~ 
order that we might get all the value we can from his presence. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely you do not suggest that the amount of 
coal consumed by a ship should be compared with the earning of a ship for a — 

voyage. It might earn nothing. ‘ 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C. That is the reason I am asking this question, to 
give us the tonnage, the tonnage and the cubic measurements per voyage and 
then we can decide whether it is burning too much coal or not. You say you 
‘cannot? 

The Wrrness: I think you can take it from me that our steamers are 
operated as economically as possible, even in our own interests, apart from any 
question of Canadian freights. Please, we.are in this business not for the good 
of our health. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What I asked you was, can you give us a statement showing the ton- 
nage carried, in tons and cubic measurements per voyage?—A. I am sorry I 
cannot, but I could if I was in England. : 

Q. You cannot give it to us?—A. Not here. 

Q. The next thing on the statement is, the written down value of the books 
as shown by the books of’ the Manchester Liners Limited?—A. I think you 
have already raised that question. 

Q. You do not write it down in your books?—A. We do not write down 
the value of the steamers in our books. 

Q. The question then of depreciation in your line is not governed by any 
of the methods that were suggested by Mr. Young in exhibit 35?—A. That 
1s so. 

Q. Generally speaking your boats are of a fairly good age? The Man- 
chester Liners are fairly old boats. . There is one I see, in 1922 but they run 
from 1899 on?—A. There are five steamers not more than five years old out of | 
eleven. 

Q. You seem to put some reliance in “Fairplay,” which says the company | 
owns fifteen steamers, averaging fifteen years of age?—A. That would be 
probably true. ' 

Q. Then you were asked to submit a balance sheet for 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
with details supporting the various items as shown thereon?—A. I am not in 
a position to submit the balance sheets for 1922 and 1923. I have submitted — 
a balance sheet for 1924 for Mr. Scott’s inspection. 

Q. Along the line of Sir Henry Drayton’s suggestion, if we had those three 
balances we ‘might be able to trace the progress of the company during those 
three years?—A. You are asking for the details contained in that balance 
sheet. J am sorry that I cannot reply. 

@. You cannot give us the balance sheet apart from the details?—A. You 
have the 1924 balance sheet in front of you. 


Q. We have not got 1922 or 1923 balance sheets—A. I have not got them s 


with me. x 
Q. Can we get them later on?—A. They are in England. They are pub- 


lished broadcast, if they are required. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Would “Fairplay” have them?—A. This is the first publication of 
“Fairplay.” 
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~ Q. Would it be found in any other publication?—A. Yes. The whole of 
hie shipping papers in England would publish that balance sheet and com- 
ment on it, year by re as they do with all shipping companies. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Lloyds Register would have it?—-A. Lloyds Shipping News, “Fairplay” 
and ali these publications. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The witness said the balance sheets for 1922 and 
1923 would be readily available in any of the shipping publications published 
in the Old Country, such as “Fairplay,” “Lloyds Shipping News,” and a whole 

lot of them. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. I thought they would be here-—-A. I cannot get them because I have 
- to leave for England in the course of a few days. You can get copies of the 
balance sheets for 1922 and 1923, which I am afraid would not be very helpful. 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Mr. Scott says they would not be of very much 
use without the details. 

Mr. Durr: It would show how much they put to reserve, profit and loss 
and so on. 

The Wrirness: The amount transferred to reserve in 1922 and 1923 is 
‘nothing for each year. \ 
-. The Cuarrman: That is easily understood. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


a - Q. Then you are asked with respect to management commission, what 
\ amount and percentages are paid over or credited to “Furness-Withy Company, 
__who are the chief Spiga ed Not one penny either by way of manage- 
ment or commission. 

- Q. Number Seven, what entrap if any, have Furness-Withy Company, 
who are the chief shareholders of the Manchester Liners Limited, with regard 
to any of the items contained among the expenditures shown on the summary 

of voyages?—A. There are no contracts between Furness-Withy and Company 
-and the Manchester Liners with regard to any expenditure shown in the voyage 
statements. 

‘ Q. Do I understand you to say that the Furness-Withy Company purchase 
supplies but that they furnish them at the same price?—A. I especially barred 
the Manchester Liners, if you remember. 
Q. Then Number eight; contained in the amount set up as sundry expenses, 
_ which of these items are paid to the managers who in turn make disbursements 
_ therefrom, and what balances stand at the credit of this account after such 
disbursements have been made?—A. These amounts are not paid to the 
managers. The Company is managed by its directors. What happens is this: 
These items are calculated on the basis of actual expenditure incurred by the 
company, and it is not possible to charge each ship or each voyage with the 
exact amount of sundry expenses at the time the voyage accounts are made 
out, so a round sum is included in each voyage and credited to the expense 
account in the company’s books. When the company pays that, it is charged 
against that account and at the end of the year there remains always a debit 
balance to be written off against the company’s profit and loss account. In 
ther words the steamers do not bear the.whole of the expenses of overhead. 
ere 1s always something to be charged up against the general trade of the 
pormpany in their profit and loss account. 


{Mr. John R. Middleton.] 


_ was trading for three months and another for six weeks on another voyage, the. 


_ list again you will find the charge i is £500 per voyage; in the other £540. a 


~ of how that is made up.—A. Mr. Scott has had this list. If he likes to have ae 


£500, ‘sundries?——A. Not one penny. ) 


is not sufficient to cover sundries?—A, The £500 cover other things besides 


exactly with the regular books of account, to a penny, The only estimated 
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By Mr. Duff: ! cg 

Q. You do not put a special amount in your voyage account to cove 

managerial and sundry expenses?—A. There are always expenses, such as cables, 

telegrams and so on, which are not fair to be charged against the steamer. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You suggest then that £500, or whatever the Bee per voyage charged, 


sundry expenses. 
Q. It is in under your ee sheet?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it sufficient or not to cover the items it is intended for?.—A.” In ae 
case of the Manchester Liners they get very near to the actual cost but they 


never quite cover it.) . eae ih 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Is it the same thing against every ship, always the same?—A. If a ship 


charge would not be the same. 
Q. You take the average. The balance would be covered pals the onal” 
fund?—-A. That is right. — 


By Mr. Symincion, K C.: yore i 


Q. In that connection £500 is the lowest sum pharged to each voyage and, <7 
there are sums above £500 charged for sundries in each voyage?—A, In one ie 4 


Q. That is near enough. There is one for instance I. just happened to a 

Bouice, £603?—A. It may have been a longer voyage. i ee 
Q. But it is generally based upon £500 for the voyage for sundries, plus 

the longer voyage, whatever it might be—A. That is so. - 
Q. I think you had a slip there, if you’ will give the auditor a copy of that,i ea 


a copy later, he can have one. I don’t think one need read this into the record. 
Q. No, no, give it to Mr. Seott.—A..I will give it to Mr. Scott. — 
Q. Thank you. Do the directors or shareholders get anything out b AAs 


Q. Then, 9. Do the Summary Voyage Returns agree with the ° seine 
books of account and do they , include any patibda ted! figures in regard to 
expenditures or income?—A. The Summary of the Voyage Returns agrees 


amounts are those which we have just been mentioning, except in regard to 
classification survey, which amount I think is put in at £150 per voyage. You 
ave the voyage papers. I am speaking from memory. - Now with regard to 
this item, as you are probably aware, a steamer must be reclassified under 
Lloyd’s rules, every fourth year, and naturally we make this provision in the 


Voyage Account. to cover that expense when it arises. 
] 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. In advance?—A. In advance. 


By Mr. Sumington, K.C.: 


Q. ls that the general method?—A. It is the general method in every company 

with which I am connected. 

@. It does not seem to be the method in the C.P.R. as far as I can see.— 

A. It is to my mind the only fair method, because your steamer is suffering 

damage and repairs all the while and will require repairing at the end ee her 
fourth year 

[Mr, John R. Middleton.] 
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fi aa If the Sarin, ea is not sufficient, you take the balance from the 
iy General Account?—A, Then you must charge the balance up against your 
 steamer’s Revenue Account. 


By Mr. Sumington, K.C.: 

i Q. What you do then is set up in anticipation of certain repairs you would 

_ have to undergo at the end of the term, of how many years?—A. Every fourth 
ear. 

Re 4 Q. A certain sum from each voyage per year.—A. Yes. 

et Q. And at the same time you have repairs, overhaul expenses each year 

in addition?-—A. Per voyage, each voyage. 

Ae @. And then at the end of that fourth year, when you put your boat into 
 Lloyd’s to be re-classified, they may call for some work to be done?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay that by taking it from this Reserve Fund which you have 
set up on each voyage during the-past four years?—A. That is the method. 
 _ Q. And if the amount is not used it goes into the profit and loss of the 
i -company?—A. If the amount is not used, it is as a rule brought back to the 
 eredit of the steamer; to the credit of the steamer’s revenue account. As a rule 
pur the amount provided is not sufficient. 

: Q. You could not bring it back four years and credit it on the voyage 
tr ae of course?—-A. We would, in that particular year, but the margin 
between the amount promned and the amount actually spent, is never of any 
“moment at all. 

-__ Q. Do these boats not have surpluses on that account?—A. You mean, do 
me they have credits when they go through their periodical survey? 

: -Q. Yes—A. It is a very rare thing to find a credit on the Repair Account 
when the steamer has gone through her periodical survey. 

-. Q. Does the amount shown as Outward and Inward Freight disclose the 
~ pross amount collected from the consignee before any deduction is made for 
Peerase: commission, or other charges? If not, how much brokerage or com- 
mission is deducted?—A. It does show. the erpss' amount and represents the 
actual ocean freight due to the steamer. 

__ Q. Does it represent the gross amount paid by the consignees?—A. It is the 

_ gross amount payable to the ship f for carrying that cargo. 

‘5 y Q. Mr. Young, in giving his evidence, said at page 80: ‘Now the next item, 
vi Freight Earnings, will you tell us what that includes?—A. Freight Earnings 
_ represents the full freight earned by each voyage after deducting a certain 
_ amount of brokerage, commission to freight agents and such like expenses.” Is 
that what you do?—A. Mr. Young was speaking in connection with the whole 
amount contained in that summary. I'am speaking of one particular group alone. 
Fore, ‘Soithe Summary taken on that basis is not from your figures; you show 
the gross earnings actually?—A. It is our invariable practice in making the 
steamer’s Voyage Account, to show the gross amount without any agin ee 
. whatever. 

: Q. But that is not what was done in this account.—A. Other people, “thee 
ways. 
_ Q. Then why is it that on the schedule of Voyage Results, as per Trading 
Account, Financial Year 1st July, 1923 to 30th June, 1924, entries are made 
eliminating frem the Voyage Account submitted to us sich: items as Reserve 
for Classification Survey and Management Commission?—A. For a very good 
reason, Mr. Symington, which I would rather not give publicly. If you will 
serve that perhaps until we are in camera. e 
Q. You would sooner not answer that?—A. Yes. 


{Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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A. In reply to the 


Q. Very well. You will indicate that to Mr. 
question. i 

Q. You will answer the question to Mr. Scott?—A. Oh yes, I will to the 
Committee too, if they wish, but not publicly. 

Q. These are Mr. Scott’s questions, not mine. Perhaps Number 12 is similar. 
With respect to Question number 12, you prefer to give the answer to the auditor? — 
—A. To reply privately, yes. : 

Q. Is any of the insurance charged in the Voyage Account paid over to any 
companies in which Furness-Withy have an interest?—A. This is a most difficult 
question to answer. The Furness-Withy Company, if I may say so is not a fcur- 
pence-ha’penny concern, sir. We have many varied interests; in insurance 
companies and in all kinds of companies in England, and it may be that part 
of the insurance premium that is paid by the Manchester Liners to the under- 
writers finds its way back through re-insurance to some company in which 
Furness-Withy are interested. I do not know, and cannot tell. Nobody can tell. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Is not the payment of a proper rate the real ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They have not given us any figures as to the 
insurable value: / 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: The insurable value does not come into it. It is 
a question of whether the premiums paid are excessive. 


The CuairMAN: The witness had not finished his answer. Let him finish.’ 


The Witwnsss: I can say this, the steamers are in every case insured at the 
lowest market rate obtainable, and nobody is on better terms with the insurance 
underwriters than the Manchester Liners. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Are the insurance items mentioned in the Voyage Summaries entirely on 
the hull?—A. They are on the hull and machinery. There is no insurance in 
respect of the cargo carried by the vessels. That I think is the purport of the 
question. 

Q. Can you give the amount of insurance carried on each hull, and the rate 
and names of the insurance companies?—A. No, I cannot give you the amount 
for each ship separately, cr the rates, or the insurance companies. That again is 
detailed intormation available in England, which we could supply over there 
quite readily. 


By Mr. Duff: 

_ Q. Do the insurance companies remit a commission back to the Furness- 
Withy Company?—A. They do not. The Furness-Withy Company do not get 
one penny out of the Manchester liners, directly or indirectly, other than divi- 
dends on their shares. 2 

@. Do the underwriters pay a commission for the business they get?— 
A. The underwriters are never known to pay a commiss:on to anyone, Mr. 
Duff. 

Q. They do in this country. —A. Insurance brokers may get a commission 
for services they render, but the insured party and the underwriter will not 
exchange any commission between them. The insured party and the un- 
derwriters are not concerned in any question of commission. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Among their various activities are Furness-Withy ‘insurance brokers as 
well?—A. They are, Mr. Symington. ‘ 
Q. So there would be nothing against Furness-Withy, as insurance brokers 
getting a commission?—A. Except that they do not do it. 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] , 
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~ Q. They do not do it. Well, that is definite enough. Sixteen and seventeen 
were questions with respect to a couple of voyages that were picked out, and 
the amount of wages paid, and number of men employed. You say you cannot 
give that?—A. The information as to the number of men employed and amount 
of wages paid, will be contained in the Portage bill rendered by the captain at 
the end of each voyage. I never thought of bringing those portage bills with me 
to show the whole of their details, but it is the fact that the numbers of the men 
are fixed according to the Board of Trade rules. We have no option in that 
kind of thing. And the rates of wages paid to the master and the officers, and 
-* the amount of wages, are fixed by the Maritime Board, and again we have 
| no option and no one would have an option on that kind of thing. It is a 
fixed scale. 

x Q. It is only necessary to say that you cannot furnish it. 

_ Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: No; that is not sufficient. I would like to 
have this understood. I made it quite clear at the opening that I thought we 
would be able to appreciate the necessity of a great many of these things when 
| applied to the other lines, when the purport of the questions and what is con- 
tained in them was dicussed with this particular witness as he went along; it 
is more or less typical of questions that have been asked of every other 
line. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. If that is so, Mr. Middleton, then the wages on the same type of ships 
should be the same?—A. If the number of men is the same. 
Q. You say you employ the number of men which some regulation requires 
you to do and that you pay the wage some regulation requires you to pay. 
The CHairMAN: An officer in charge of a larger ship would get a larger 
» «Salary. ‘ 
__ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I said boats of the same type. 


‘ The Wirness: There is a minimum number of men fixed by the Board 

‘A Uf of Trade, which they fix as the number of men which must be on board before 

_ the ship is counted seaworthy, but an owner having a pride in his vessel and 

__ ¢rew, does not run it on a “barebones” basis; he has a margin over safety. If 

__ cther people propose to run their vessels on a “barebones” basis, that is their 
_ affair, but we do not. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Pie Q. We have asked for two different boats picked out, the number of men 
employed and the wages paid —A. There again is not the obvious reply that we 
_ are running these ships to lose as little money as possible, and being as economical 
as WE can. 
- Q. That answer could be given to the whole enquiry, no doubt, if we were 
_ the judges. In any event, you cannot give this information to us?—A., No. 
si Q. So that we can make no comparison along that line. Does the depreci- 
ated value shown on the Vovage Returns agree with the depreciated value of 
each steamer shown by the books of the company?—A. I have already answered 
that question. 
__ Q. Should we decide to go to the books of the Manchester Liners, can we 
find the same classification and items as shown on the Voyage Returns sub- 
<a mitted by you? If so, in what books?—A. You will find the same classification 
and the same information shown in the Voyage Returns, in the books of the 
- Manchester i.iners; and you can get from those books full details of everything 
appearing on that Voyage Statement; and if it is considered by this Committee 
necessary, we shall be very glad to place the fullest information at the disposal 
of Mr. Scott or anyone else who comes over to inspect the records. Provided 
at they come, as we are here, at their own expense. 


(Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is almost a Scottish remark, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You are asked for the missing Voyage Accounts for the year: 19249 


A. This calls for some explanation. I have supplied the whole of the Voyage 
Accounts available for the financial year ended 30th June, 1924. The accounts — 


after that date form part of the financial operations of the company for the - 


year ending 30th June, 1925. As those accounts have not yet been submitted 


for audit, and have not been incorporated with the company’s published accounts, — 
I have not submitted them, as they cannot be held to be finally determined. — 
(). That is, that all the Voyage Accounts from June 30th, 1924, to the end 
of the year are not furnished because, what? They were not prepared?—A. They 
have not been incorporated with the company’s annual accounts ; they have not 
been audited; they are prepared, certainly, in the company’s books: they have — 
not been audited and I thought it was wise not to submit them until ney could 
be absolutely properly verified. ‘ 
Q. Are they made out after the end of each voyage?—A. They sretniaae 


up as soon as possible after the close of the voyage. Not immediately. It — 


sometimes takes a month or six weeks. 
_ , Q. So we have no accounts, so far as your company is concerned, after 
June 30th, 1924.—A. So far as the Manchester Liners are concerned, 

(). That is what we are discussing. Have vou any record showing a general — 
classification of the accounts kept inthe books of the Manchester Liners, and — 
are accounts kept in the books of the Manchester Liners under other names 
than those shown in the summaries?—A. Very detailed information. The books — 
of the company contain all the necessary accounts, and they are properly, 
kept; there are accounts of the steamers, and a separate account is kept in 
regard to each particular item for each ‘steamer, so that they can be quite — 
easily traced. Each voyage includes the whole of the items applicable to | 
that voyage, with the actual expenditures of a voyage, also the estimated 
items I have mentioned earlier, in paragraph 9. The books contain other 
personal accounts, personal accounts with shippers as well as other accounts 
with people, and if you want to inquire, they are in the voyage slorekea acne 
and can be traced in the company’s books quite easily. 

Q. You have no accounts which cannot ‘be traced?—A. We es no 
accounts which cannot be traced quite easily. All that has been done by two sets 
of auditors already. 

Q. You were asked to furnish a statement of the Al ueecs value of the 
boats?—-A. I thought I replied to a question by the Chairman on that subject, 
but I will give it again if you wish. 

(. Never mind, I do not want to cumber the record. 


By the Chairman: A 


Q. I do not think you replied to.a question I put to you as to ahethies . 
the replacement value would not be a fair basis upon which profits or possible 
profits should be calculated, rather than the book value, which might differ 
from company to company ?—A. If you can ensure to us, Mr. Chairman, that 
any replacement value we may fix to-day will hold good for ten years, uh : 

suggestion might have some weight. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. The same thing applies to costs as to rates, I suppose?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And losses and profits?—A. Exactly. | 
Q. For ten years, you say?—A. Of course as ship owners we always 
remember the seven years of famine and the seven years of plenty; at Present 
we are in the seven years of famine. 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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— Q. The next question in respect of the commission you have answered?— 
A. Yes. 
eC): Then we asked for typical pay- -rolls in support of any five of the voyage 
accounts?—A. There again, that is the Captain’s portage bill, which is a detailed 
statement handed in by the Captain. They are all in England and can be 
inspected at any time, if necessary. 
Q. We also asked for details of stores and provisions?—A. Those are pur- 
chased at current market prices. Proper provision is made at the end of each 
__-voyage for all stores remaining on board. There can be no question about that. 
----Q. -You cannot give us any details of any voyage; you have not got that 
here?—A. I have not got that here. I do not know what details you would 
- require that would be helpful, in any case. 

-Q. Can you show how the item of insurance is usually dealt with?—A. That 
is the actual proportion of the actual premiums calculated on the number of 
days occupied on the voyage, subject to any laid up returns or any other adjust- 
ments relating to that particular voyage. 


By hon. Mr. Stevens: 


pa -Q. What do you mean by the term, occupied on the voyage?—A. That is 
the actual number of days occupied on the voyage. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; 


Q. That includes your lay-up under 30 days?—A. Under 30 days. 
% Q. That is, it includes the time you left to go across, the time it took you 
to unload and to re-cross, including the time it took you to re-load again, with. 
a limit of 30 days to that period?—A. That is right. 
a Q. After 30 days you change?—A. You do not lay up a steamer for less 
_ than 30.days, otherwise you get no return on your policies. 
_ Q. Have you any details showing how the item of repairs is made up?—A, 
That is the amount for repairs and actual expenses incurred on each voyage 
< for repairs necessary to keep the vessel seaworthy. No amount is credited to 
reserve out of the amount charged on a voyage account. 
Q. You do not do like the others, if that is the actual expense; can you 
furnish the continuity of all reserves, starting with the balances as of the 30th 
_ of June, 19222—A. They would stand now exactly as then, subject to any 
: amounts we might withdraw from the reserves. Certainly nothing has been 
: _ added to the reserves from June 1922. 
--—-Q. That would be shown in your balance sheets, if it had? 
Q. You were asked to submit a statement of the coal tons coun on 
me ‘each voyage?—A. Full details of the fuel consumed on each voyage will be 
: found i in the voyage documents at the head office of the company, and naturally 
_ I did not bring those details with me to verify these fuel accounts we paid. One 
would never suspect for a moment that that would be required. They are there, 
and can be examined. The voyage is charged with the actual quantity of fuel 
_ consumed, after taking into account the fuel oa on board at the end 
‘of the voyage. 
Q. Have you as supervising or chief accountant gone into the question of 
the amount of coal your Liners burn?—A. That is a matter which our Super 
intending engineer’s department would deal with, not myself. 
~ Q. You do not know, in any event?—A. I only know the cost of the coal. 
_ The matter you mention receives the attention of our superintendants, voyage 
by voyage; that is their job. 


Mr. Durr: If you divide the number of tons by the gross amount, wouldn’t 
at give it to you by the voyage, Mr. Symington? 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But we do not know the steaming days, Mr. Duff. 
ie [Mr. Tohn R. Middleton.] 
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Mr. Durr: It ran from 114 to 134 knots an hour. 


~The Wirness: Yes, but you are speaking of grouping all the steamers. The 
113 and 135 I gave as a group, but that does not give,the price per ton to a 
steamer, or the total cost of the ton. 


By Mr. Duff: | 
Q. Do you know the cost of coal?—A. I could not tell you the cost of coal. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. These voyage accounts do not show the portage on each voyage?—A. You 
make me regret that I did not bring the whole staff from London. a 

Q. At any rate, you don’t know?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Even as chief accountant you do net come to any conclusion as: to 
whether your coal costs were high or low for your steaming days?—A. That is a 
matter for our steamship managing department. ; 

Q. You have nothing to do with that?—A. That is purely an operating 
matter, not an. accounting matter at all. : 

Q. It is an important matter, is it not?—A. Yes, it is an important matter, 
and we have a staff in London watching these matters every day. They are so 
important that they are not given to the accounting department. i 

Q. What is the average steaming of these Manchester Liners?—A. The 
number of miles steamed per day? | VG 

Q. Yes.—A. I would rather you would ask somebody else, Mr. Symington. 
Somebody else can give you a much more intelligent answer than I can. 

Q. Do you mean in the Manchester Liners?—-A. Somebody else here I think 
can give you a better answer than I can, probably Mr. Nichol, of our Montreal — 
offices can give you that information better than I can. 

Q. Then you do not know the average steaming days on your voyages?— 

nA. No. ; 

Q. We also asked you: Are managers, who may be chief stockholders, 
interested in any of the brokerage companies, who have contracts with the 
steamship companies, and what amount in brokerage was paid to any of the’ 
brokerage companies in which such managers were interested, either directly or 
indirectly ?—A. This question is a searching question, following the matter you 
raised on the question of insurance. The Manchester Liners is a company 
managed by a Board of Directors, and not, as your question seems to imply, by 
any firm of shareholders who may act as managers. The directors of the com- 
pany manage the company. So far as I can ascertain, neither the Furness- 
Withy Company nor any of the principal shareholders are interested in any ~— 
brokerage companies; there are no contracts between brokerage companies and 
the steamship companies, they do not make contracts between those two types 
of companies. It is quite usual for shipping companies to have attached to their 
organization a forwarding organization, which obtains business in respect of 
their own organization, or of their own lines, to handle the traffic, for which 
purpose a brokerage commission is usually paid by the Line carrying the goods. 
But this‘commission is very small and is calculated on the amount of freight. 
Whether any of the shareholders of the company are interested directly or 
indirectly, in other firms where brokerage arrangements exist is quite an ordinary 
thing in the steamship business; for instance, there may be a shareholder in the ~ 
Manchester Lines who may be shareholder in the Furness-Withy Company, or 
who may be a shareholder in some other forwarding company. But how do we- 
know? ee 

Q. The Furness-Withy Company occupies that position, I suppose? Sup- 
posing the Furness-Withy Company got business and put it into the Manchester 
Liner’s boats, would they charge them 24 per cent?—A. Only where we have ~ 
oftices. We have offices in Montreal, furnished by the Furness-Withy Company, _ 

[Mr. John R. Middleton.) ei: 
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af ieee offices look after the steamers of the Manchester Lines coming to 
Montreal, and naturally this company receives a commission on any freights 
obtained for those steamers. 

Q. The Furness-Withy Company own the stock of the Manchester Liners 
Company ?—A. No. 

Q. They controhit?—A. No. Turn up your little red book, and you will see 
exactly how much they own. Please do not read the figures out. 

Q. No, I-won’t. The Furness-Withy and Sir Frederick between them? 

The CuairMAN: You should have a generic term covering all these people. 
Call them Marine Knights. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. In-any event, they charge 24 per cent on the business for getting the 
-business?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that in your item of management commission which is shown-—I am 
not going into the amounts on each of Bneee sheets—that is what it represents? 
--A That is what it represents. 

Q. Money paid in that way to ‘a Furness-Withy by the Manchester 
Liners?—A. Not paid to Furness-Withy entirely, but it is paid on this side or 
the other side for that purpose. 

~Q. But it is paid to Furness-Withy in Montreal?—A. No, in Manchester. 

Q. In Montreal Furness-Withy the 
-Furness-Withy Company have an office, arid that cade looks after business on 

this side. 

Q. But if Furness-Withy on the other side give the Manchester Liners on 
the other side cargo, they get paid a commission ora brokerage?—A. I do 
not think they would, in the ordinary way. 

Q. I understood you to say that they do?—A. I say that on this side we 
have our own offices in Montreal. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You also said in some particular cases it was 
paid?—A. It may be so. 
4 / 


a. ; By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. If they turned over that freight to them?—A. I suppose so. 
Sir Henry Drayton: » Ordinarily it does not apply at all, but in some 
cases they do it. . 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I took your answer to be that if Furness-Withy turned over to the 
Manchester Liners in England they got a commission?—A. But that item is 
not what we are now discussing ; that is something entirely different. 

Q. The Manachester commission shown on the voyage sheets is something 
entirely different?—-A. That is entirely different. 

Q. What is that?—A. That is the amount charged: by the Manchester 
Liners to cover their general overhead expenses and is profit to them for 
_ managing; it represents a very small percentage on the freight; as I say, it is 
supposed to cover their expenses at Manchester. 

____ Q. So that the Manchetser expenses are the expenses in these summaries, 
| that is, of the Manchester Company’s offices, overhead and so on in Manchester? 

A Tn Manchester. You will notice in the annual accounts that each item 
of expenses of that kind is written back to Profit and Loss account, and the 
_ total charge is charged back in the head office as one amount. 

, Then where do these appear, if you paid the Furness-Withy Company? 

_—A. In the port disbursements. 


Q. Does that appear in the port disbursements, in Mr. Young’s account? 
—A. Tt will. 


[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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A. We are getting down again to a lot of Head sn PoraG lr: which wi 
might avoid. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. Will you answer this question; if you did not pay it to the Furness-_ 
Withy Company, would you pay it to somebody else?—A. Most certainly, if 
not to them, to somebody else. 

Q. It is a proper charge?—A. It is a proper charge, and I don’t think any 
other Line going into Montreal has their steamers managed so cheaply or more 
cheaply. 

The CHairMan: It is almost six o’clock, Mr. Symington . 

Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: There are just three more questions, I think. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Ai 

 Q. Are there any further details supporting the evidence of these voyage — 
returns which you have not submitted?—A. I have submitted everything I — 
have in my possession. n 

Q. Are any of your boats operated as individual companies?—A. No, they ‘ 
are all owned by Manchester Liners, and operated by that company. They are — 
not owned by individual companies at all. 

Q. Have all the voyage accounts for 1923 and 1924 been submitted to us, — 
for steamers plying between United Kingdom and Canadian ports, and also — 
between United Kingdom, Continental, Canadian and U.S. ports?—A. I have © 
supplied all the voyage accounts for 1923 and 1924 for steamers plying between 
United Kingdom ports and Canadian ports, with the exception of those I~ 
mentioned, occurring after the end of June, 1924. 

Q. You have furnished them all up to the end of June, 1924?—A. The a 
company does not trade on the continent at all. 

Q. Then the next question is. Why is it that the results from the voyages — 
of the S.S. Mariner, 8.8. Port, $.S. Merchant, for the year ended 30th June, 
1924, do not appear in the detail Profit and Loss submitted to us 2—A. Of course, 
now you know; they are owned by another company. . 

‘Q. Those are the Ocean Services boats?—A. Owned by another company. 

Q. Then you were asked to submit a statement showing expenditure and — 
cost per unit of transporting all immigrants, if any transported—A. We do 
not carry immigrants. 

The CuHatrman: Is that all? : 

Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: That is all the questions I have. 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 8 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. — 
McMaster, presiding. i 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, the Committee will please come to order. i 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carruthers ‘of Winnipeg is * 
here, and is very anxious to get away to-night. He will be very short. MayI ~~ 
call him now? pet | 
The CHatrMAN: Have you any objection, Mr. Montgomery? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I understand he,is here regarding butter, and I 
do not know very much about it, but I will do my best. 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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The Cuarrman: We will hear Mr. Carruthers, gentlemen, who is here , 


from Winnipeg and anxious to return to the West. 


JaMes Maucopm CarruTHers called and sworn. 
| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Carruthers, what is your occupation?—A. Dairy business; Manager 


of the City Dairy. Limited. 


Q. How long have you been in the dairy business?—A. Well, in the West, 
I have been 25 years; prior to that about five years in the Hast. 

'Q. Now, I understand that you desire to say something for the dairymen, 
of Western Canada particularly, in relation to butter?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You handle butter in your business?—A. Yes, we manufacture butter. 

Q. And export it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the West—and you are speaking particularly of Manitoba now— 
becoming an exporting district?—A. Within the last five years it has developed 
from not having sufficient butter to take care-of its requirements, into an_ . 
exporting, district. 

Q. And is Manitoba |becoming a mixed farming country, as opposed to a 
grain country?—A. Very fast. 

Q. In order to do that, I suppose, you must have some outlet for your 
product?—A. It is absolutely essential that we do. 

— Q. Where is that outlet?—A. Prior to the last few years we had an outlet 


_ in, the United States, but since they placed a tariff against us of eight cents a 


pound, we have no other outlet except the United Kingdom. — r 
Q. Now, have you any figures as to the consumption of butter in the United 
Kingdom?—A. I have figures here, Mr. Symington, showing the imports into 


the United Kingdom over a number of years, if that would be interesting. For 


example, in the year 1922 there was imported into the United Kingdom 478,078,- 
832 pounds. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think we all know that England is a great market 


- for butter. _We can take that for granted. 


Mr, Symineron, K.C.: I think the figures will be useful in showing where it 
comes from. 
| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 
: j i 
Q. Go on, give us 1923.—A. In 1923 the imports into the United Kingdom 


were 570,697,232 pounds. 


_Q. And in 1924?—A. In 1924 they were 592,789,232 pounds. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carruthers has handed me 


a statement here which shows all the countries. I think it should be put in, 


but we need not take time to read it, 1f you would, perhaps, order that it go 


- into the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want-it printed? 


of "Mr. Symrneton, K-C.: I think so. It is short. 


Exhibit No. 70: Importations of butter into the United Kingdom. 


(Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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1922 1923 * 1924 
Country of Origin - 

Per cent Per cent Per cent. 

Pounds |of Total} Pounds of Total} Pounds of Total — 
ID inne pelo en Ean asa eau peep shri ponent nu heb 159,465, 152 33:4] 205,849, 892 36:1) 194,226,032 32-8 
SETI sched eR IN die es cea aa 18, 134, 688 2-7| 138,000,512 2-3) 15,071,168 PRO Get 
(Suita (5s BAA aan gE ne a ce Marian eB Hin te acer 1,854, 048 0-4) 4,390,624 0-8 6,457, 248 1-1 
INennemlana sc (uae ooh ue De eee emer 8, 804, 880 1-8{ 19,548,216 3-4; 10,316, 208 lite 
PT ANICO) Bese Wook: SMW Aa eee Oa ei ae 2,369, 584 0-5) 10,571,568 1:8 1,538,768 OB oa 
irrbeds States. Ge ke se ieee oh ven eae 3, 847, 648 0:8 1,184, 736 0-2 3,921, 680) 0:75) 
PAST POSTULATES aor pe ck ei Rm eR ene 39, 889, 696 8-4) 55,020,672 9-6] 60,340,448 10. 2g 
Misti“ E ree x States. Nos .08 hid ory yee cle eee ta cca ates fe rene [ace a 55, 143, 648 9-7| 51,666,832 8:7 wt 
PAIstraliatin cs sou. 2.9 | et SRE 58 RIA 100, 968, 784 21-1} 67,029,392 10-0} 70,567,616 Li-Scy 
MM OALATIG. cee tuts oa cule: ee 123, 585, 728 25-9) 126,645, 680 22-2) 121,706, 704 20-5. 
CMA Sic s yo LHe che HH RON OEE 17,307, 584 3:6) 4,461,408 0-8} 14,713,888 2-5 
Winer Countries. sas (iis oe ange aie 6,851, 040 1:4{ 17,856,384 3-1; 42,262,640 @1 

AO tal. ACRE ey wee feb eine eg 478,078,832) 100-0} 570,697,232 100-0) 592,789, 232 100-0: 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Where are these figures taken from? I am not disputing them, but 
where are they taken from?—-A. They are gathered from the records of the 
Department of Agriculture under Professor Ruddick. 

i): eae are the regular Department of Agriculture figures of the import- 
ation of figures into the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Now, of those amounts, Mr. Carruthers, what percentage of the total 


did Canada send in 1922?—A. In 1922, Canada supplied 17,307,584 pounds, or 
3.6 per cent of the imports into the U nited Kingdom, 


: By the Chairman: ee 


Q. Canada did?—A,. Yes. 
The CHairMsn: Is that all? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Give us the figures for 1923 and 1924?—A. In 1923,there was. imported 
into the United Kingdom from Canada 4,461,408 pounds, or .8 per cent of the 
total imports; and in 1924, 14,713,888 pounds, or 2.5 per cent. 
©. In looking at your list again I notice that the largest exporter to the 
United Kingdom seems to be Denmark with 32.8, in 1924. I need me go into 
the other years now. _, 
Hon. Mr. Strevatr: Per cent? / / 
Mr. Symrnoton, K.C.: - Yes. a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. New Zealand, 20.5 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Australia 11.9 per cent?—A. Yes. mA 
Q. Argentine 12.2 per cent?—A. Yes. jon 
Q. Those .are the four which are bigger than Canada in their export to” 

the ee Kingdom, and those are the percentages of 1924?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘The percentages of the entire importations into Great” 

Britain? / 
Mr. SYMINGTON, HEC... Yes. Z 
(Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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me By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. So from the Canadian standpoint, our largest competitors are Denmark, 
New Zealand, Australia and the Argentine?—-A. Those are our principal com- 
petitors. at the moment. 

Q. Dealing first with Denmark, which we might term a nearby competitor; 
what is the situation with respect to Denmark’s exports to Great Britain of 
butter, and her capacity for further trade?—A. In going over the statistics, 
Mr. Symington, for some time, | find they are more or less stable; there are 
: the seasonal fluctuations which might occur owing to the different conditions 
obtaining in the seasons, but it appeared to me, from information I can_ get 
| from statistics, that they are at their peak point of production—there is a little 

fluctuation. 

_ Q. Then is that shown by figures over a series of years?—A. Yes. For 
example, take the three years here, there is a fluctuation in 1923, a raise in 1923, 
but I understand from information that I have gathered that it was just the 
natural increase there in the different countries. 

Q. Owing to a favourable season?—A. Owing to a favourable season. 

Q. Now then, turning to the other countries, they seem to be—take the 
Argentine, it seems to be increasing very much?—A. The Argentine export to 
the United Kingdom is increasing very ‘fast. You will notice it had increased 
from 1922, to $39,889,000; 1923, to $55,000,000 and in 1924, to $340,000,000. 

- Q. On the other hand New Zealand would seem to be decreasing a_ little, 
from this statement?—A. New Zealand has increased very materially in the 
last ten years and I would’not like to say that they are at their peak point, ~ 

the same as Denmark, but ‘from what I can learn, in the last two or three years, 
there have been more or less dry seasons down there, which have affected both 
: Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. What I was wondering from these figures—correct me if I am not 
right—is it a fact that the Argentine seems to be taking away some of the 
trade of New Zealand and Australia?—A. Well, that is the natural condition 
that would obtain. They are nearer to the British market and if their product 
is satisfactory they will naturally make inroads into it. 

Q. Canada, on the other hand, does not seem to be increasing very much 
in getting that trade?—A. Well, Canada has—the condition in Canada, up to 
within a very few years ago was that they did not produce sufficient for their 
own requirements} it has been only within the last five or six years that 
_ Canada has been able to export a great deal of butter. 


Se ee sis Pa ee eS ye aL 


By the Chairman: 


ae Q. Let me just interject a question: As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
our surplus milk product went out in the form of cheese, did it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then, Mr. Carruthers, with respect to those countries and their ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, is that salted or unsalted butter?—A. Last 
season there was a great deal of unsalted butter went over; in fact the major 
_ portion of the export was unsalted butter from Western Canada. 
_ +. That comes into competition during the Canadian season? What is 
_._ the Canadian season for exporting butter?—A. From the fifteenth of May and 
the first of June until October. 
_ Q. That would be in competition with the New Zealand butter?—A. There 
was practically no New Zealand butter to sell, although lately they had some, 
oo they are so far away that they are not in position to ship unsalted 

utter. 
bs Q. They cross the equator and have to make a hot trip? 


{Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: a 
Q. Do I understand Mr. Carruthers to say New ‘Zealand ships salted 
butter?—A. A very little salted butter. i 
Q. It is a creamery butter—A. Yes. 
Q. In connection with the English trade, is there a difference over there j 
with respect to what they use, salted or unsalted?—A. There seems to be a 
demand springing up in the last two or three years for unsalted butter. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is not that the case, that England always takes unsalted butter? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Can Canadian butter, if it could go over there, compete with the other 
butter?—A. Can Canadian unsalted butter compete? 

Q. Yes, if it gets over there at a reasonable price?—A. Our experience last 
year was that it did compete very, very favourably with New Zealand. The 
Danish butter and the Irish butter obtain the highest prices on the market 
there. New Zealand is quoted next, and Canada last year, compared very 
favourably for unsalted butter with New Zealand. 

Q. What was the rate on butter that you paid prior to the war, Mr. 
Carruthers? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Was he exporting prior to the war? 

The Witness: There were exports of butter prior to the war, not in the 
quantities that are being exported at the present time, The rate was 32.1 cents 
per hundred pounds. \ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. Will you say where you got this information?—A. This information 
was gotten from Dr. Ruddick, the chief of the Agricultural Department here. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. The Dairy Commissioner?—A. Yes. \ 
Q. 32.1 cents, and I think we have had evidence as to what you are 
paying to-day, $1. 50?—A. Our present ocean rate from Montreal or St. John, 
$1.50. That is what we paid last year. 
Q. Both of these for refrigerated space?—A. Both of these for refrigerated 


_ space. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Si Bal other words there is an increase since the war of something over 
500 per cent?—A. It would work out that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Would you mind getting the date dagee the war, 1910 or 1912? When 
was that?—A. The information that I got from the Dairy Commissioner was 
the pre-war rate, 32.1 cents. I have not got the exact year. 


, By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That would be 19142—A. That would be prior to 1914 or 1914. 


By Mr. Symington, EG): hy 
Q. Anyway you went and made a trip to see Dr. Ruddick for the purpose 
of getting the information you are giving, and what he gave you was 32.1 


cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. It has been.stated here, Mr. Carruthers, that the rate from New Zealand 


to the United Kingdom is also $1.507—A. I understand it has-been stated me 


that it was that rate. 
{Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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-Q. And that the rate from Vancouver via Panama was $1.50?—A. That is 
e ante in effect now from Vancouver. — 

— Q. You have a good deal of experience in refrigeration work, have you-not? 
_—A. Refrigeration is a part of our mechanical work. 

Q. Would you like to offer any opinion about the expense of carrying ag 
in refrigeration from a country south of the equator to a country north, 

- compared to the refrigeration necessary from Montreal to the United Kingdom 
_—A. My experience with refrigeration has led me to believe, in fact, to be 
certain, that the cost of the refrigerating space through a warm area would be 
much more costly than it would be in a cooler area. 

Q. The refrigeration itself would be?—A. Yeés, the cost of maintaining the 
temperatures. © 

Q. What has been your experience with reference to costs since before the 
war in the business that you are in, the increase between then and now? 


_ The CuHatrman: The cost of production? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
— Q. The cost of handling the business generally ?—A. General costs advanced 
- considerably during the war and the immediate after war period, but they have 
gradually ironed out since then. 
Ras Q. Are they anything like 500 per cent?—A. I would say they were not at 
the present time. 
: Q. What would you say the general business costs?—A. The general 
condition might vary anywhere from 30 per cent up to probably 100 per cent, in 
some instances. 
Can & a You handle a big business, the City Dairy Company, in Winnipeg?— 
es. 
- Q. You say that in any line of business 100 per cent increased cost would 
be the maximum?—A. I would say that is the maximum of increases in effect at 
_ the present time, as compared with pre war. 


{ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is he thinking about the costs of his own business? 
_Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: General costs of administering business generally. 


By Mr: Symington, K.C.: 

Be Q. This is your concern and your own business and you have a large number 
of employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what have you to say about the ocean rate, what you think you are 

entitled to? What would be the effect say with a lower ocean rate than $1.50?— 

~A.'Basing my reasoning on costs as they obtain to-day, as compared to war 

conditions and pre war conditions, I should think we are paying to-day, an 

~ ocean rate of $1.50 a hundred, one and one half cents a pound, that a 65 cent rate 

ee poee be quite an increase over the pre war rate, which was 32.1 cent. 

Q. Which would be 100 per cent? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He is wrong in his rates, just for your information. 

The rates are all published; the tariffs are there and I ‘do not want to mislead the 

witness. As far as rates are concerned— 


Sir Henry Drayton: The rates are higher. 

By Mr. Symington, K\C.: 

~ Q. What do you say as to the rates? : 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The Conference rates in 1913 which, I suppose, is 
the year he is taking were, for buttér, ordinary stowage, 37.02 cents per one 


dred poe and for refrigerator 51.26 cents per hundred pounds. 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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Hon. Mr. eee 51.26 for rohan and what for the other? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 37.2. It is plain to me that the reason you have ~ 
the odd amount, the fraction, is that the rate was quoted in aterng) and con- 
verted. 


The Witness: My basis of information was Commissioner Ruddick’s letter. | 
That is the information of 32.1. 


_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: We will have to see about that. Where do these 
rates come from? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They were furnigned to me by Mr. Marlow, who 
accepts responsibility for them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Of course Dr. Ruddick accepts responsibility for his 
rates. Are they from the tariff, Mr. Marlow? 


Mr. Martow: From the published tariff. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Anyway that is an increase of 190 per cent. i 
The CuarrMan: 300 per cent is it not? From 51 to 150; that,is three times. _ 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, Mr. Chairman, surely, that is not the way to get 
the increase in a percentage. You will find it is 190 odd. 


Mr. Fuintort: A little less than 200 per cent, if the new rate is three times 
the old. 


The CuaIRMAN: Yes, it is practically three times the old. 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: The rate is on those figures practically three foes 
the old. 


Sir Henry Drayton: But that is not the way you get the percentage of 
increase. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If it was fifty before and is 150 now, it is three times 
what is was before. I did not say 300 per cent. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The other rate you said was 500 per cent and asamat- | 


oe 
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ter of fact it was 300 per cent and the increase here is 190 per cent. ’ 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

Q. You asked for a rate of 65 cents did you say, Mr. Carruthers?—A. Well 5 

my basis of reasoning would be that a 65 cent rate would be a fair increase over Be 
the rate obtaining before. . 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Doubling the old rate. cf 
The Witness: I was working on the 32.1. _ , ee 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : | a 

@. You were giving them an assumption of 100 per cent increased cost?— 4 


A. Yes, 

Q. Or perhaps we should not use those percentages; twice the cost of for- 
merly, and you were giving them twice the rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you think that would make any difference to the producer?— 
A. I consider it would make a vast difference. The producer would just make 
the saving of the difference in the rate. We are an exporting country. 

Q\ Are butter rates, when it becomes an exported commodity, fixed on the 
export price or on the local price?—-A. I consider, and in fact I am satisfied that 
this condition obtains in any country; a country that i is an exporting country must 
base what they pay for the stuff on the price that they can get in the world’s 
markets, as an export. Consequently if we can get a lessened rate, which would 
mean an increased price, that would naturally go back to the producer. 


[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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 Q. Is butter sold f.o.b. Winnipeg or .i.f. Liverpool?—A. It does not make 
any difference that I can see. 
2 eo Mr Durr: Yes; it does 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: / 
1 — Q. Which way is it sold?—A. Last year’s tradings that I had were made 
~ f.0.b. Montreal. Banc 
ae Mr. Montcome_ry, K.C.: It makes all the difference in the world, if you get 
the local price at the end. It is Montreal export, not Winnipeg export. 
The Cuairman: They, will offer the producer so much less, that is all. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The rail rate would affect him. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In your opinion would that increase production——A. Would it increase 
production, you ask? ' 
ae Q. Yes.—A. Well, it would help to, very materially. 
| ‘Q. Which of course would give increased traffic if it did—A. Naturally. 

Q. Is it your opinion that Canada can get into a larger share of the United 
Kingdom market?—A. I consider that Canada is in a very advantageous position 
if given'a chance. They are the nearest, outside of Denmark and Ireland, to the 
market. They are within days as compared with weeks and months of our big- 
gest competitors, and if given a chance our butter stands in favour on the British 
market, consequently the advantages would be all ours. 

_,  Q. Do you know the distance from New Zealand to the Old Country?—A. I 
am given to understand that it is approximately 11,000 miles. 
_-—-Q. And Vancouver some 8,000?7—A. Something like that. 


Ay By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
neg Q. Mr. Carruthers, have you exported any butter yourself direct to the 
United Kingdom?—A. Last year I exported something like ten cars, in conjuni- 
_ tion with another creamery. 
ae Q. Then perhaps you can tell me the selling price in England?—A. It varies. 
QQ. Take last year—A. Last year we realized anywhere from 180 to 200 
shillings per hundredweight. 
em Q. When you say you realized, what does that mean?—A. That is what it 
___ sold for on the British market. 
a Q. 180 to 200 shillings per hundredweight?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. You say per cwt. Is that 100 or 112 Ibs?—A. 112 lbs. 
, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-Q. Have you worked it out in pounds, so that we can save figuring?—A. 
Well, I have not got the figures here. _ 


__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will get some.of our lightning calculators 
_ behind here to work it out for us. 


- The Cuarrman: Perhaps Mr. Middleton will work it out for us in dollars 
and cents. 180 to 200 shillings per cwt, of 112 Ibs. What is that figure in dollars 


_, The Witness: In fact some of our butter went as high as 210/—. 

__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Then take it at 200. It ranges from 180 to 210 
shillings per wt. 

: Mr. Durr: It is 40 cents a pound. 


he {Mr. James M. Carruthers,] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You are fairly close. The answer given to me 
is 42.85. . 
The CuarrMAN: I see two chartered accountants are in collaboration, 
so that we ought to get it right. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think for the purpose of the present cross- 
examination we can take it at, roughly, 43 cents per pound, as’ the price in 
Hngland. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Now your suggestion is that the rate instead of being $1.50 should be 
$1; you will allow them double the pre-war rate to take care of the double 
cost. That is right, is it not? I am assuming that 51 cents is the. old one.—A. 
Well I was figuring of course on 32.1. a 

Q. I understand, but assuming the tariff rate was as stated, 51 cents, your y 
basis of calculation would still remain the same and you would be prepared to 
concede a rate of $1.02 we will say, a hundred pounds. I am taking the same _ 
basis and doubling it. In other words a cent a pound instead of 13 cents a 
pound.—A. Well, half a cent saving would be quite a saving, but we would like 
to get all we could. 

Q. Your saving on butter selling at 43 cents in Great Britain would be 
one half of one cent per pound.—A. That is what it would amount to. 

Q. Seriously then, do you consider that that would be a very important 

factor on a market which has preferences, we will say, for Dannish butter, or 
for some other kind of butter, salted or unsalted?—A. A saving of half a cent 
a pound to the Canadian production would mean a considerable amount of 
money. 
Q. I am talking about the market, Mr. eee We all agree upon the 
desirability of developing the Canadian market for butter, if it can be done. 
Do you seriously suggest that a difference of half a cent a pound on a com- 
modity selling at that price is interfermg with increased production?—A. Any 
advance_in price that we can get for our producers will naturally help to 
stimulate production. 

Q. That is as far as you will go. Now let us take it from another angle. 
Are you objecting to Vancouver getting the same rate as Montreal; or put it 
in another way, assuming that the butter rate from Montreal was $1.50, would 
you object tc the Vancouver shipOwner meeting that rate and- carrying it 
around through the Panama Canal at $1.50.—A. Well, situated as we are in 
Manitoba, where we have a long haul to Montreal or St. John, we naturally 
want to get as advantageous a rate as we possibly can. 

@. Both rail and ocean?—A. Yes, we would welcome a reduction in both. 

Q. Bear with me a moment and assume that you have a fixed rate of 
$1.50 from the Eastern ports, would ‘you under those circumstances object to 
the. carrier at Vancouver quoting the same rate in order to enable the shipper 
from. Vancouver to compete on the same basis in the foreign market?—A. No, 

I would not. 

Q. You would think that fair enough?—A. Well I would not object to it. 

Q. There is nothing unreasonable in that part of it. Well now you 
havetcompared the carriage with that from New Zealand and the Argentine. 
You have told us that the carriage from New Zealand is $1.50?—A. I under- 
stand that is the information. 

Q. Do you know what the rate is from the Argentine?—A. No, I do not. - 

Q. Now you are genuinely interested in developing our butter trade in 
Canada?—A. I am. : 

Q. I think we all are. You have referred to the season of shipping as 
extending from May or June until October—A. That is the most alge 
season for Canada to export her butter, at the moment. e 

(Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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~ @Q. Asa matter of fact there is practically no aiien exported in the other 
- months or very littie?—A. Well, as Canada is just stepping into the export 
business. 

 -Q, No, the Canadian producer i iartenktely does not produce evenly the 
year round?—A. Not as yet. 

Q. It is a very seasonal production—A. It is changing from that condi- 
tion though, fast. 

Q. Would you agree with the remarks of Mr. D’Arcy Scott, whom no doubt 
you know.—A. Very well. 

Q. He holds what position?—A. He is secretary of the National Dairy 
Council of Canada. 

Q. Are you an official of that Council?—A. I am one of the executive. 

Q. Then you are probably familiar with his views as to what should be 
done with the question?—A. Well, there have been various plans set out. 

Q. You must have discussed the matter with’him from time to time?— 
ae ES 

Q. Will-you agree with this statement, which he is reported to have made 
- when addressing the Canadian Club in Montreal on the 31st March of this 
year, and I am now quoting. He stated that the Canadian butter exporters 
- only ship butter about three months in the year. That would more or less 

check with what you say, June, July, August and September; I think you 
make it four—A. I make it up to October.’ 

-Q. And after the consumers in the United Kingdom get accustomed to the 
. taste of Canadian butter, they would forget all about Canadian butter in nine 

months, and he thought it was a mistake for butter not to move forward 

regularly throughout the year, and that it was a mistake for merchants and 

exporters in Canada to hold the butter in order to try and obtain half a cent 
profit instead of allowing it to move continuously to the United Kingdom. 
_ ~+Would you agree with that?—A. I agree that the more butter that we can 
keep on the British market, the better future we will have to continue holding 
that market. ‘ 

Q. In other words, in order to develop a market, and a taste in the British 
public for Canadian butter, you have to be in a position to furnish it to them 
more or less continuously 2A. Yes. 

Q. Or else the people get out of the habit of buying it?—A. Well, it goes 
off the market for a time. They are not able to procure it. 
yy Q. Have you considered that condition as contrasted with New Zealand 

or the Argentine Republic?—A. Well, New Zealand at the present time is more 
favourably situated as they have so much more to offer they can keep it on the 
_ United Kingdom market for a longer period. 
Q. And the New Zealand producer turns it out fairly regularly throughout 
the year, does he not?—-A. They have their long season the same as we have, 
only their long season comes at the opposite to ours, they being south of the 
Equator. That gives us a more strategic situation in the summer period. 

Q. Let us understand one another. Are you suggesting that their exports 
are confined to three or four months in the year?—A. Their heavy exports are 
_ from November until May. I don’t say they do not have exports during all the 
year, but their heaviest exporting season is during those months. 

a Q. I think we could probably agree upon this, could we not, that their 
_ exports of butter are much more regular throughout the year than ours?—A 
Having more to export, naturally they cam-regulate it. In fact they have what 
you would term possibly in this country, a pool system over there, where they 
more or less regulate the flow of butter now from their country over to the 
British market. 3 
Q. And the butter exporters in Canada nae not yet arrived at that stage 

of Bere’ 4. No. 
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Q. Will you follow along the operations of the New Zealand pool a little bit, 


and tell us how they handle their ein Yan of butter?—A. I am not very well 
able to tell you that. 

Q. We have had a little information upon that point in this inquiry?—A. L 
have not read it. \ 

Q. We are told that the New Zealand butter is shipped in a refrigerator 

‘ship, which is put into service for the carriage not only of New Zealand butter 
but of New moe a. meats and other refrigerator cargoes; have you any 
knowledge of that? 
principal exports over there are perishable goods. 

Q. We are also told that this pool, if you choose to term it so, or conference, 
contracts for a definite quantity of space on those refrigerator ships; have you 
any knowledge as to that?—A. I am not prepared to make any statements upon 
that point, because I am not aware of the conditions. 

Q. If that were so, it might possibly place the exporter of butter from New 
Zealand in a rather favourable condition as to rates, might it not?—A. Well, no 

- doubt they are doing everything they can over there to facilitate matters. 

Q. And that they pay for that space, whether they use it or not?—A. I could 
not say. 

Q. We have been told that the bane of the ship operator here is the vacant 
space; that seems reasonable does it not?—-A. You mean that they cannot get 
sufficient to fill their spaces? / 


Q. What we are told is this, Mr. Carruthers, that the ship owner is required . 


to provide a certain amount of ‘refrigerator space to take care of cargo of that 
class, during the peak season. That ‘would seem to be reasonable, would it not? 
—A. I am given to understand that last year there was a period during the summer 
when we could not have any space, owing to it all being taken up, when we 
wanted to make shipments. | 

Q. So there is a demand for space when it is right at its limit and a lot of 
space is required?—A. Not on butter. I understand this was taken up by the 
packers, the packing industry, and that many exporters of butter had to contract 
for their space from the packers. Of course that is information that has been 
given to me secondhand. 


By ‘Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. And we are told that the space which is ordinarily provided for butter 

goes empty more than one half the year. What do you say as to that, Mr. 
_ Carruthers?—A. I do not know why that space should go empty. It is not space 
that we cannot use for anything else. I should think it could be utilized easily. 

Q. Is it your idea that it is available for other refrigerator cargo, or that 
there is plenty of it?—-A. I should think that if it is refrigerator space, it could 
be used for other purposes. 

Q. I would like you to be a little ‘more definite; do you mean for the 
carriage of other than refrigerator cargoes?—A. Other than what is necessary 
to go by refrigerators. 

Q. Have you given the subject any consideration?—A. No, only by com- 
mon knowledge. 

Q. Will you accept the assumption from me that the space has to go idle 
for a certain fiche: of months in the year, as contrasted with New Zealand, 
where space is contracted and paid for whether used or not; wouldn’t that affect 
the conditions of carriage?—A. I should think so. Of course I am not a ship- 
owner or a steamship man, but | should think if I was offered goods I could 


store them in the refrigerator space, and if I could not get perishable goods I | 


could store other goods there. 
Q. You have not heard any of the evidence about pipes, and the way these 
refrigerators are entered?—A. No. 
(Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 


A. I understood that that was the case, because their ~ 
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‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, forgive me for interrupting, but this 
witness does not happen to be an expert in connection with matters of ocean 
transportation in refrigerators via Montreal. I think what you are after can 
m be better obtained perhaps from somebody else. 


: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Do you think as an executive of the Dairy Council that you could 
re pool produce or butter under the same conditions as New Zealand does?— 
A. That is a question now before the Dairy Council. 

Q. You are considering that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can bring the Dairy Council to this point of view, 
that if tay could obtain space over the entire year, that they should have a 
certain amount of space for even the export months and pay for it whether 
they used it or not?—A. If the time should come in the near future where 
there will be enough co-operation to bring that about, it is quite possible that 
they should formally engage space in that way. 

Q. And if that time came, and you were able to make such arrangements, 
you would be able to negotiate for a better rate, would you not?—A. I do not 
see at the present time why we cannot get a better rate—at the present time. 
Q. We alk feel that way, Mr. Carruthers; we all feel that our coal bills 
are too high. The question is whether you think there is any possibility of 
putting the production in Canada on anything relatively like the same basis 
as it is in New Zealand? ‘ 

| Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My learned friend is assuming that that is the case 
in New Zealand. We have the report of the Imperial Committee on it, and 
ine butter business in New Zealand is among the most expensive of the whole 
ot 


Nae 
eof 


Mr. MonrTcomerry, K.C.: We will discuss that later. If you will read the 
report, you will see the contract itself. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Everything is there. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Hi a 
Q. Do you think there is any possibility of the production of butter in 
_ Canada and its export being anything comparable to the conditions that exist 
~ in New Zealand?—A. Time will bring that about, perhaps. 

 Q. And with different conditions of carriage— } 
. The Cuamman: I suppose the answer to that Neue is, that you are 
Tiving i in hope? 


The WITNEss: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ -Q. Where did you get your information that the rate from New Zealand 

was $1.50?—A. I got that information from Mr, Symington. 

Wk Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I can answer that. I showed him Mr. Marlow’s 
: evidence. 

The CHarrMan: Ht has been suggested that he comes from Winnipeg, and 

that he is modest. That is not necessarily a correct assumption. 


The Wirness: Certainly not, Mr. Chairman. I. may say that that in- 
formation was given to me by Mr. Symington, who gave me to understand that 
hat was given before a Commission. 


By Mr. M. ontgomery, K.C.: 


‘ Q. You are not testifying to it of yourself, you are depending upon informa- 
tion which has been given to you? 


Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I told him. 


A 


[Mr. James M. Carruthers. ] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am informed that the rate from New Zealand to the United Kingdom 
on butter in refrigerator space is $1.90 per 100 lbs. Would you have any means 


of checking that?—-A. I have been given different rates, but I cannot vouch 
for any one of them. 


Q. My information is that that was the evidence of Professor Macklin, 
given before the United States Tariff Commission in April of this year. 

The CHatrman:*May I make a suggestion, Mr. Montgomery? If this is 
important—and I think it is—should we not have someone here who can give 
us the exact rates rather than deal with assumptions either of the witness or 
somebody else, or something drawn from some other investigation? 


Mr. Shnator, K.C.: The witness told me he had other information, and I 
stated that Mr. Marlow had stated to this Commission that the rate was $1.50. 


By Mr. Montgomery, LES Sita 
Q. Anyway, coming to our own Canadian production, appareils so far as 
the export is concerned, it is not very regular, is it?—A. The export? 
Q. Yes?—A. It is very regular, during the season. 


By the Charman: 
Q. All the year round?—A. No; it is not constant throughout the year. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. But year by year?—A. I contend that it will be from now on. 

Q. “Hope springs, etc.” In the way of progressive action, I see according 
to your own figures that the export, to the United Kingdom for 1922 was 17,307,- 
000 lbs?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the following year, 1923, it dropped to 4,461,000 lbs.?—A. I may 
say that there is a certain amount of explanation to be made there. I would 
say that the explanation for a certain amount of that decrease was owing to a 
condition in the United States, when the price was high there, and instead of 
going to the United Kingdom it went to the United States. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In spite of the Fordney Tariff?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That was before the Fordney Tariff, was it not?—A. No, it was in 
spite of the Fordney Tariff. 

Q. And in 1924 you gave the figures as 14,000,000?—A. 14,713,888. 

Q. When you speak of Denmark having reached its peak, did you observe 
that Denmark went in 1922 and 1923 from 159,000,000 to 205,000, O00 I 
did. 

Q. With a higher charge proportionately ?—A. It is only an increase from 
33.4 to 36.1. 

Q. We will not waste time over that. Have you anything more to say 
than this, that as a producer and exporter of butter you would like to see the 
rate lower?—A. I would like to see the rate lower. 

Q. A natural desire?—A. I think it would be a great help to the producers 
in Canada. 


Q. Apart from that you really know nothing about the rates or what the 


movements is?—A. I know the rates we are paying from Canada across. 
Q. And you do not know how long butter space remains vacant?—A. No, 
T would not say that I do. 
Q. Or whether the butter exporter from Montreal furnishes regular cargo 
or not?—A. No, I cannot give you that information. 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers. ] 
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“The Cuamman: Have any of the members of the Committee any questions 
“aed address to Mr. Carruthers? 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


: Q. You gave the figures of Canada’s export to the United Kingdom as 

_ 14,000,000 pounds?—A. Yes, 14,713,888 pounds. 

- Q. And the price was in the neighbourhood of 42 cents a pound?—A. I 

-- would not say that that was the average for all) that amount. That was the 

average price I secured for what exports I made. 

: Q. A difference of one half cent a pound on the exported amount would 

amount to how much?—A. Well, it would be one-half cent a pound on 14,000,000 

pounds, about $70,000. 

ir: Q. What effect. has. any increase or decrease in that world market on the 
price on the Canadian market?—A. I contend that as Canada has taken a 
‘position as an exporting country, with our production of butter growing from 

year to year, that the price paid to the producer must be based on the price he 

can get for export, and consequently any advantage that can be got, whether 

it is half a cent, one cent, or three-quarters of a cent, that advantage accrues 

to the producer. 


ee By. Mr. Halbert: 
? Q. That applies to the home Cae onan It applies to the home 
| aaa 


Peay ss By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. And it applies to the home production? 


a pe det By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
ie » Q. That is, it would increase the price of butter generally?—A. Naturally 
it would. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

‘ _ Q. For 1924 how much butter was produced in Canada?—A. I think I have 
_ those statistics here. The total production in Canada in 1924 was 182,870,853 
pounds. 

Q. So that an increase of half a cent a pound in the export amount would 
“raise the price of the butter produced in Canada practically half a cent a 
- pound?—A. That is my contention, yes. 
~ Q. Which would amount to a considerably larger sum?—A. Oh, very andl 
~ larger. 
 Q. Nearly a million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would be practically worth that to the producers of Canada?—A. 
That is my contention, that the producer would obtain that advantage. 

© :- 1, 1s generally recognized in trade that that is true, that the export 
_ market does control the Canadian market, so long as Canada is exporting her 
- surplus.—A. Does that not obtain in any article the country produces when 
a you have to depend on the crook 
*. Q. 1 think so. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is et far-fetched, when you have 14,000,000 
_ pounds exported, and 180,000,000 pounds consumed internally, and a fraction 
of a cent on the export fourteen million is ipso facto to affect the price of the 
180,000,000, which is going pretty far. I think the hope and belief in it would 
be very nice and pleasing, if you aggregate it into $900,000, it looks all right, 
but I think it is pretty much of a dream. 
The CuHatrMan: If I might make an observation, I would think that the 
xports of butter cannot be separated too distinctly from the exports of cheese 
Ree i [Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 


Aces. 


} —. 
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and raw milk and cream, and I would say this, that as we have a large exe 
able surplus of dairy products, either raw or in manufactured shape, anything 
that will raise the export price will inure to the benefit of the producers, not. 
only those who have produced for export but those who have produced for 
home consumption .as well. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is a general principle, id we want to compare | 
the amount of exports to the total production. : 

The Wirness: I was just going to mention that in citing this 14,000 000 
of exports to the U.K. that is not the total exports of- butter. out of Canada, 
Canada exports to the United States at certain periods. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. How do the exports to the United States compare “iit those to the | 
United Kingdom?—A. I have not the exact figures here, but if my memory 
serves me right—. | me 


Ney 
y; 
¥ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have it for two years here?—A. This is to the U.K. I think ae 
total exports of butter from Canada during 1924 were something like 24,000,000 
pounds, 14,000,000 of which went to the United Kingdom, a certain amount to 
the United States and a certain amount to Japan and other countries. 
. The Cuarmrman: This sheet which the witness places before me which is 
from our Bureau of Statistics, shows that for 1924, for the year ending December 
31st, 1924——no, those are our imports. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 


Q. As a matter of fact, we were importing butter into Canada in 1924, were 
we not?—A. Not that I am aware of. There may have been small amounts i in 
isolated cases. I do not think we imported anything in 1924; there was a small 
amount in 1923. 

The CHarrmaANn: If there are no further questions to ask the witness I will 
thank him for his attendance and discharge him. Thank you very much sir. 

The witness retired. \ 


The Cuatrman: What is the next item on the programme? 


Wiuu1am THomas RocHESTER PRESTON recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston, at the adjournment last night we were discussing your 
“suggestion on page 6 of your report under the heading, “Discrimination against 
Canada,” the following—.A. Mr. Montgomery, will you pardon me a moment. ~ 
Q. Let me finish my question and you can do all the talking you like. I 
quote: TA pronounced discrimination was immediately declared against Cana-_ 
‘dian ports.” 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Again you are not quoting the whole sentence. I 
am going to object every time you do not quote the entire sentence. The read- — 
ing is:— 


“According to the records of the Department of Trade and Com- ~ 
merce, a pronounced discrimination was immediately declared against — 
’ Canadian ports and in favour of American ports as the settled policy of 
this steamship combine.” 


The Witness: I am going to ask you, Mr. Montgomery, if you will kindly — 
let those two points stand over which we were discussing last night. I have not _ 
been able to complete my enquiry. 

[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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By ay M ontgomery, os OS 


ue far as your enquiries have gone, you have a been able to find any 
records i in support of your assertion?—A. I will not say that. 
Q. Mr. Preston, we are not dealing with you on a new subject, we are deal- 
oi ing with a very serious charge against the shipowners in the North Atlantic 
ce: that immediately after obtaining this control which you speak of, 
the. records show that a-pronounced discrimination was immediately declared 
: e against Canadian ports. I want to know’ the authority upon which you made 
that statement—A. I made that statement, as I understood, on the authority 
of Departmental records that I have been unable to get to- -day, with a view to 
a further discussion of it. I can say no more than that at the moment. 
ie. _Q. But surely, before making a statement of that kind, you would have 
made some record of that information?—-A. No, I made no record of it. 
--___-Q. -You took no note of where you obtained it?—A. Yes, I took a note as I 
a _ went ae the records. 
Mr. Preston, I am not going to let you off with that—A. Mr. Mont- 
emt I am not asking. to be let off about anything. 
_ You have made this charge in a report issued under date 31st December 
Capt last year, which you say was handed in January of this year, and I want to 
_ know whether you have nothing in your possession, no record ‘of any kind to 
back it up?—A Not at the moment, no. 
hy . if Q. And you have not been able to find any, although you have had a 
portion of to- day to get the information?—A. I have not been able to get, the 
files to-day, Mr. Montgomery. I told you so. 
Why haven’t you been able to? You had the whole morning—A. Yes, 
a0). hee the whole morning. I have been looking up the points that were brought 
up yesterday since nine o’clock this morning until five o’clock this afternoon, 
andl have not been able to get the information I want, which I believe exists. 
Q. I am not asking you to fortify statements you have made in this report 
by information which you now hope you may be able to obtain. I am asking 
Fe you whether you have any record in your possession which would support that 
ae _ assertion. _—A. I have not. 
 Q. Now, I assume that your report is intended to give the impression that 
you are dealing with the several matters at this stage more or less historically, 
im chronological order.—A. Pretty much so, I will not say altogether. 
Bice: Then we come along towards 1911. Prior to 1911 you say: 


ae? 
pelae 
i 


“Finally, the milling industry, which was severely affected by the 
discrimination in favour of United States milling interests, protested to 
the Canadian government against this policy of the steamship combine, 

and a demand was made for action on the part of the government in 
order to secure from the combine more favourable ocean rates for Cana- 
dian products.” 


hat is page 6 of the report. Will you be good enough to lay before the 
committee the facts?—A. J have not got the peel items here at the moment. 
— Q. So you have nothing now before you to support that assertion?—A. 
Nothing i in my possession at the moment. 
- Q. You have known since the month of March that you were to be 
: pidided before this committee upon the allegations in your report?—A. I knew 
Ev as to be examined, yes. 

—Q. Did you i expect to be asked to quote the authority for your state- 
ments?—A. No, I did not, altogether. 
—_ Q. You saw that your several statements were put in issue by a Reply, a 
printed OS ia Yes, and . am prepared to reply to several of them. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


ha 
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Q. In fact, you gleefully chuckled—I think that is the suggestion made in Ve 
your interview last night in respect to this Reply?—A. No, I did nothing oi 
the kind. ae 

Q. In any event, you knew that issue was taken in respect to your state-_ 
ments?—A. Yes, to some of them. or 6 

Q. And that you were to come before this committee and testify to the 
truth of them?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. And you have not taken the trouble to collect any information which 
you had relied on in making these charges?—A. Oh, yes, I have. I have not — 
got anything dealing with that point in my possession at the moment, but-b 74 
think those things are available. 

Q. You know that one of the most serious charges which has been put 
forward has been the discrimination by this Conference at meetings in New 
York, in combination with United States lines or lines running to the United 
States, against our Canadian ports?—A. Not so fully as that. 

Q. You regarded this at the time as a very serious charge, did you not? 
—A. Yes, it is a very serious charge. i 

Q. And you have not a word you can give us or a document you, can 
refer us to to support the charge you have there made?—A. Not in my 
immediate possession, I have not. : 

Q. You wrote that report, you told us, in December 1924, or completed 3 
it and handed it in in January?—A. Completed it in December or the a 
beginning of January, December I think, or the beginning of January. ; 4 

Q. At the time you wrote that report were you aware of any commodity _ 
in respect to which there was discrimination against Canadian ports as com- 
pared with the United States?—A. Oh yes, we have letters to that effect in 
the Department. I think I quote one or two of them here. 

Q. Let us have them—A. On page 20. We will take them one at a 
time. 


Q. You are referring us once again to the canned-apple man?—A. To the 
Grahams. I think the letter is from Graham. The letter is in existence, I 
think, in the Department. ° 

Q. Is that the one referring to the evaporated gee of which you have 

“not told us in your report?—A. It is the Grahams—R. L. Graham or R. J. 
Graham. It is taken from his own letter. % 

Q. I thought we had finished with that last night. You referred us-to ~ 
that letter last night, and then agreed it really’had nothing to do with discrim- 
ination as between ports?—-A. I do not think I did. 7a 

Q. Will you read the thing again and see what it says?—A. This is a 
discrimination against Great Britain—no, it is a discrimination against Canada. 

Q@. Examine it again and see that he is complaining to you that the United 
States packers, being more adjacent to the seaboard, are able to ship at a 
lower rate. Do you find any discrimination against Canadian ports there? 
—A. “ The largest exporter of evaporated apples directs attention to the effect 
cf the discriminations existing against Canadian ports, rendering it absolutely 
necessary for him to export his product by New York, instead of via Canadian 
ports, and he is also able to secure more favourable rates there than ‘bys the 
combine lines from Montreal or Halifax.” 

Q. Did you investigate that?—A. I took Mr. Graham’s letter, and the 
documents which he sent to prove it. I returned the documents to him and 
asked him to take care of them so that they might be produced before this — 
Committee, and I presume he or his export officer will produce them. 

By. Did you make any effort to find out whether that was all the Confer- — 
ence rates?—A. I simply took Mr. Graham’s letter, as I say here. 

Q. Have you his letter here?—A. No, I have not his letter here. His 
letter ought to be with the Department; it was left with the Minister. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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byc Q. You do not quote’a single rate there to back it up?—A. I think I do, 
at the end here (indicating). 

— Q. I do not see any ?—A. “ Hamburg and Rotterdam 30 cents.” 
+ Q. Now, Mr. Preston, please be careful about your answers.—A. Yes, 
gir. '* \ 
eS Q. We are talking about the discrimination as between Canadian and 
. United States ports, are we not?—A. Well, if he can ship via New York ports 
for less than he can ship via Canadian ports to reach the United Kingdom, 
there is discrimination somewhere. 

Q. Is that what he is suggesting there?—A. Yes, as I take it. 

Q. As you take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not note that he is comparing shipments from Canadian ports 
_to Continental ports as compared with the United Kingdom? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is preceded by the words “ In addition.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. Q. Is that what he refers to?—A. (Reading): “In addition to that, he 
refers to the discrimination against the development of Canadian trade with 
. Great Britain as seen in the current ocean rate upon evaporated fruits and 

_ apple products.” F 

Q. I am not questioning you about that; I am questioning you about dis- 
crimination in favour of United States ports as against Canadian. Are you 
suggesting that the references you are giving me bear upon that question? 

_ —A, I think they do. 

— Q. Look again. Are they not comparing rates to the United Kingdom as 
- contrasted with rates to the Continent?—-A. Yes, and he is getting better 
_ rates to the Continent—he is paying more to reach the United Kingdom than 
to reach the Continent. ( 
ah Q. What has that to do with discrimination as between Canadian and 
_ United States ports?—A. This certainly is discrimination jagainst Canadian 
me exporters... 

Q. Let us come back to what we were talking about, Mr. Preston, and tell 
me what that has to do with the discrimination as between Canadian and 
United States ports? Does that bear upon the question?—A. I think it does. 
4 Q. Although. there is not a United States rate quoted there?—A. These 
rates from the United States are quoted. The whole thing must be read 

together. 

-_ Q. Will you read it again, before you make any rash statements? Is it not 
headed “From Canadian ports?”—A. I cannot take any other meaning than 
the one I tell you. 

Q. So that although it reads “from Canadian ports,” you cannot take 

_ any other meaning than it is United States ports?—A. It is from the United 

_ States ports. It is a better rate than he could get from Canadian ports for his 
product to the Old Country. 

E Q. Then, have you anything else to suggest than that statement which 
you are not able to support by Mr. Graham’s letter or by any of the com- 
parative figures, as to the_rates from the respective ports?—A. No, I am just 
dealing with that one. 

_ Q. You have nothing else that refers to it?—A. I am not touching any- 
hing else but the,one. 

PQ. You have not corroborated that?—A. I took Mr. Graham’s word for 
t. I think he is quite reliable. I judge so by his letters and the documents 
sent. They will be produced before the Committee by Mr. Graham. 

_ Q. On the strength then of the letter from Mr. Graham, which you have - 
t checked yourself, are we to infer that you base the charge of “the general 


“ »! 


4 
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policy of the Combine of quoting lower freight rates from the United States”— 
—A. I gave you the incident. 

Q. And on that incident you made the sweeping charge that the general 
policy of the Combine, by quoting lower freight rates to the United States had © 
a more serious effect upon Canadian shipping and Canadian ports than seemed — 
apparent. Have you anything to back that up?—A. I am only pee with 
this one case. 

Q. And that one case, which you had not personally aviced was your 
foundation for that statement?—A. Yes, and I practically checked it, in that 
the Grahams sent their bill of lading, or whatever the technical name is—I 
do not know—to me, and I returned them and asked them to bring them before 7% 
the Committee when called upon to give evidence. hia. 

Q. Now, we will go on to the next paragraph. “Dominion Seeking Imperial 
Relief,” and ‘ ‘Imperial Royal Commission.” : 


aa he ‘CHARMAN: What page is that, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: At the bottom of page six and the top of page © H, 
seven. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Just a word introducing the paragraph headed “Dominions Seeking 
Imperial Relief.” Have you looked at that resolution at all introduced by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier?—A. Not recently. ; 

’ Q. Was there a reference in it at all to ocean freights?—A. There was a 
reference to ocean freights in the original resolution, as I saw it, and that was 
the cause of Sir Wilfrid Laurier moving it, and dealing with the whole question 
of ocean freights. 

Q. When did you last see it?—A. I saw the resolution hen Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was discussing it with me in London. 4 
Q. How many years ago? 1911, I suppose?—-A. Yes, at the time of the | 
meeting of the Conference. 

@. And you tell us about the Imperial Royal Commission then? Are you 
suggesting anything about the Imperial Royal Commission in that last para- 
graph under that particular heading?—A. I do not exactly understand your 
- question. : 
Q. (Reading): “It was expected that the report would be produced by A 

: 


this Imperial Commission within two or three years, but five years rae: 
before it was available,”—-A. No, I am not suggesting anything. . ae 
Q. No innuendo there?—A. ‘No, certainly not. a 
Q. Then, let us go on to the Sir Henry Drayton inquiry. I do not know 


whether he is~here or not— ( 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: He was called away, Mr. Montgomery. ! “he 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: (Reading): ‘The Canadian Government was 


pressed in 1913, by the milling interests to immediately investigate the opera- 
tion of the North Atlantic Steamship Combine?”—-A. Yes, that was reported 
in the English papers at the time. 


By Mr. A oasa Whe, loa 
Q. By “papers” you mean— —A. The newspapers. 

Q. You do not find any reference to that in Sir Henry Drayton's report? 
—A. No. 

Q. Then you go on to say “At this time hare was no doubt in the public 
mind that the Combine was an accomplished fact. Nevertheless, this was 
disputed by certain shipping interests. Sir Henry Drayton was assured by high 
officials of shipping companies that there was no such organization as a North 
Atlantic Steamship Conference or Combine.” What is your warrant for that 
statement?—-A. Sir Henry Drayton’s statement to me. 

(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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ae he you “eee a suggestion of that kind in his report?—A. I am not talking 
about his. report. I am talking about a personal conversation with him. , 

We Q. You will notice in his report he discusses the meetings he had with the 

Conference?—-A. Wait until I get his report, please. 

QQ. I draw your attention first to page four, where it says, ‘‘ In addition to 

discussing the matter with the Imperial authorities—” 


The CuHarrmMan: That is the second from the last—the penultimate 
paragraph. , 

Mr. Monteomery; K.C.: We can pass on to the next heading, “ Combine 
Continental Meetings.” I assume that you are there referring to the period 
when Sir Henry Drayton was conducting his investigation;-that is to say, in 
1913. 


jpoine Crainman: ‘Ido not quite get the purport of that question, Mr. 
Montgomery. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: ‘‘ Combine Continental Meetings.” 


The Witness: No, I was rather referring to then Combine meetings as I 
knew them early in the century—early in 1900. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You finished the paragraph we have suspended with the statement that 
Sir Henry Drayton was assured by high officials of the shipping ¢ompanies 
that there was no such organization as a North Atlantic Steamship Conference 
or Combine. That obviously was in 1913?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And you go on to say, “It may be quite true that the Combine did 
— not exist as a British institution, because the Steamship companies would have 
found themselves in conflict with the British law against combines ”?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are you referring there to 1913 also?—A. I should imagine so; some- 
where along that time. 

QQ. What law was it they were in conflict with?—A. I cannot give you the 
law, but the general talk was that they could not hold their meetings in Great 
Britain, and they were holding them on the Continent. 

shfiio Aa): Was the informant who told you that the same person who told you 
what the attitude of the Conference was?—-A. Not, that I knew for years. 
Q. Now, Mr. Preston, stop and think where we are landing.. You were 
aware of the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings which finished its work, I 
think, in 1909?—A. I have the report of it here. I had no particulars of it 
at that time. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you conducted this investigation for a matter 
of ten months on the other side without even examining the report of the Royal 
- Commission on Shipping?—A. No, I do not say that, “but what I say was— 
Did’ you ever receive a copy of the Order-in-Council appointing you? 
—A. T would not be sure. 

Q. You did not go around as the accredited agent of Canada without having 
‘seen your appointment?—A. Yes, I did. 

-Q. You are sufficiently well known?—A. Yes, sufficiently well known. 

Q. Well now, you knew what the purport of that Order-in-Council was 
because you refer to it several times without your report?—A. Well, I knew 
the purport of it. I am not clear about having seen it. 

QQ. Well, you were appointed, were you not to investigate the alleged dis- 
rimination in freight rates, covering Canadian shipments from Atlantic sea 
parts ?-—A.\Yes. 

Q. Also regarding the alleged combine in connection with such shipments? 
oe Yes. : 
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-Q. In the ten months that you were engaged upon that did you never 
examine the report of the Royal Commission re-Shipping Rings?—A. Not while 
I was there. 

Q. Although it was held there?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could have found all the information regarding shipping rings 
without having gone to your friends?—A. No, I do not think I would. 

Q. You would have found the Secretary, where their offices were and every- 
thing else, and you did not bother to inquire?—A. No, I did not go near them. 

Q. You would have found their meetings were held principally in London? 
—A.: No, I would not have found anything exactly, because I had the opportunity 
of reading a good many minutes of the meetings, and all the minutes that I 
read showed that the meetings were held on the Continent. 

@. Are you suggesting seriously to this Committee that the meetings of 
the west bound Conference, corresponding to the east bound, as held at New 
York, are not held in London?-—A. What I am contending is this, that the 
meetings of the North Atlantic Conference are very largely held on the Con- 
tinent. I can give you illustrations of a very recent date. 

Q. Which conference are you speaking about?—A. About the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference. 

(). There are a great many North Atlantic Conferences?—A. There are 
different ones. JI am referring to them in that way. 

Q. Are you referring to some Continental Conference?—A. No. 

\ (. Are you referring to the United Kingdom Conference?—A. I am referring 

to the one very frequently reported in the London papers, as meeting at such 
and such a place, and Sir William Noble was incident altogether to the fact 
that he had been in Holland attending one Conference. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that it was the United Kingdom Conference he 
was attending?—A. As IJ said it was the North Atlantic Steamship. Conference, 
the Conference that deals, according to the minutes, with matters regarding 
Atlantic traffic and very frequently with respect to Canada. 

(. Please follow me. Are vou speaking of the United Kingdom Con- 
ference. The North Atlantic United Kingdom Conference?—A. I am speaking 
and dealing with that as the North Atlantic Steamship Conferences. - As to the 
various details of them I am not as fully acquainted with. 

(0a And you did not investigate. that?—A. No. 

Q. ‘You did not examine the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings?—A. I 
read the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings after I returned here. I think 
I had read something on it before. 

Q. Before or after writing your report?—A. I read the Commission on 
Shipping Rings after writing my report, I think. 

Q. You read the Commission on Shipping Rings after writing your report? 
—A. No. I had seen some extracts, at least, from it before. 

Q. Then you must, have seen that the Conferences and all theif doings in 
Great Britain had been fully investigated and discussed pro and con in that 
report?—A. That they had been? 

Q. Did you, examine the Dominions Royal ;Commission Report?—A. I 
think I had a copy of that with me when I was away. 

Q. That must have surely acquainted you with the facts, that the Con- 
ference meetings were held in England?—A. As to where they were held all 
the time, I was paying no attention. I took it as accepted by the McMaster 
Report. 
Q. Did you examine the Alexander Report?—A.d do not know what you 
call it. 

Q. The one you were quoting from yesterday? A. If this is it, I read it. 
. Q. During the ten months of your investigation you never referred to it? 
—A. No. 
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/ 
Q. If you had read the Dominions, Royal Commission Report, would not 


your attention have been specially drawn to that report?—A. I read the 


Dominions Royal Commission Report. I really did not know where to get some 
of the documents referred to. I took the conclusions very largely arrived at. 
~ Q. Did not you observe that their conclusions were arrived at in connec- 
tion with the Alexander Report?—A. No, I do not charge my memory with that 
at the moment. I went into it pretty thoroughly. You have copies of it here. 
~ Q. I want to know whether you are intending to suggest that these confer- 
ences did not hold their meetings in London because they would have been 
in conflict with the British laws had they done so?—-A. That was the impression 
T had for years. 
Q. So that charge is made upon the impression you-had for years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know now that their meetings are regularly held in London?— 
A. I do not know what ones are held regularly in London. I know that almost 


_ every month while I was in London I saw a notice in the papers, of Conference 


meetings on the continent. 
 Q. Would that not have suggested itself to you that some Continental 
Conference meeting was being held there?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know yet that they have regular oir in London?—A. I 
do not. I heard so. 

Q. You have the volume right in front of you. iano: you looked at the chart 
that has been passed around among the several members?—A. I have heard 
they have an office in Leadenhall Street. 

Q. If it is in conflict with the British laws, surely they would not have 
opened up an office in Leadenhall Street—A. You can do a good many things 
abroad and be safe in London, within the’ law. 

Q. What is the opinion you intended to give the Minister and Parliament 
and the Canadian public, in that report?—A. Just exactly what is in it. 

-Q. That the Combines did not dare to hold their meetings in London 


because they would have been in conflict with the British laws?—A. That is 


my impression. 
-Q. Have you anything to back it up?—A. Not at the moment. 
-Q. You cannot quote any British laws?—A. No. 
Q. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, there is an office in Leadenhall 


- Street in London?—A. I cannot tell you if it is the office that all the Combines 


use. 

Q. Are you prepared to swear that these meetings are held there regularly? 
—A. No. 

Q. So you made that statement without having ascertained whether meetings 
were there?—A. I never heard of a meeting being held in London. I knew 


of a good many being held on the Continent for a number of years. 


@. And you go on to say: “it was only after Sir Henry Drayton was able to 
secure authentic copies of resolutions that had been adopted at the steamships 
combines meetings that the Canadian and British members of the Combines 
admitted its existence or operation?”—A. Yes, I say that emphatically. 

_ Q. And you said, in reference to the preceding paragraph, that prior to the 
Commissioner having been able to dig out that fact the shipping companies 
assured Sir Henry that there was no such organization as the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference or Combine?—A. Yes. 
- Q. That is your theory?—A. Yes. . 


——  Q. You find no reference of that kind in the reference to that in Sir 


_Henry’s report?—A. No. 


Q. May I direct your attention to page four of Sir Henry Drayton’s report, 


in the second last paragraph: 
\ 
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“In addition to discussing the matter with the Imperial authorities. 
I also had the opportunity afforded me of meeting the representatives of — 
the different lines that are in conference with each other and of hearing a. 
statement of their position”’. 


A. Yes. 
Q. On page six, 


“Investigation Necessary 


Notwithstanding the information which I received from the Con- 
ference Lines, I am still of the view that an investigation should be 
held”. 


A. Yes. 
~ Q. On page eight he refers to the different matters in connection eee the 


Conference, does he not?-—A. Yes. 
Q. It says: 


“T should also inform you that I am advised’ by the Steamship Con- 
ference that the so-called loyalty provision under which a charge of 
ten per cent was made for primage and which is shown on the official 
tariffs of the Conference, being “General Minimum Tariff’, Number 
Eleven, effective January one, 1913.and by General Minimum Tariff, 


Number Eleven “A” for the summer season of 1913, has been with- — 


drawn”. 


A. Yes. : 
Q. At page eight, the last paragraph of the second paragraph, 


“On the other hand, as at present advised, there would seem to be 
no reason why standard maximum rates should not be fixed by an 
independent authority and that no increase should be allowed in standard ~ 
maximum rates except with the consent of that authority”. 


You observe that, Mr. Preston?—A. Yes. 
Q. On page nine, ‘he speaks of the unofficial conferences that he had with 
the representatives of the Liners at. Liverpool? 


The CHatRMAN: © Whereabouts is that? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:At’ the bottom of page nine. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, 1 OM. 


Do you not think it extraordinary if Sir Henry had first been assured by 
those people that there was no such thing as a conference and was only able 
to dig it out after securing authentic copies of resolutions that had been 
adopted, that he finally got them to admit it. Is it not strange that no 
reference to that effect should be made in his report?—A. I am not. commenting © 
upon it at all. ; 

Q. Perhaps, as Sir Henry has returned, you might repeat your authority et 
for this statement?—-A. My authority for stating that Sir Henry Drayton had 
received the assurance of the Conference Lines, mentioning one of them in ~ 
particular, that there was no such thing as a conference at all—if you like I | 
will tell you the story from the beginning. 

Q. Do you quote Sir Henry as your authority for the statement that it was 
only after he had been able to secure authentic copies of the resolutions that had 
been adopted at the meetings, combine meetings that had been held in various 
parts of Europe, that the British and Canadian members of the Combine ad-- 
mitted its existence and operations?—A. I do, emphatically. 
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7am I will leave Sir Henry to speak as ‘a that?—A. All right. 
~ Sir Henry Drayton: I think I will have to read this report of mine. 


-_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For my friend’s convenience, as well as for the 
information of the witness, the United States report is referred to on page 313 
of “The Dominions Royal Commission,” and possibly in other places as well. T 
just have that one reference to it here. It is marked “1918.” 


’ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


ae Q. Do you know what the condition of the shipping industry was, and the 
freight situation at the time of Sir Henry Drayton’s investigation?—A. No, I 
cannot say that I particularly charged my mind with it. 

Q. Do you know what the situation was at the time of the Dominions Roya! 
~ Commiss:ion?—A. I cannot say that I have charged my mind with it specially. 
| Q. Is it to your knowledge that at that time there was a shortage of tonnage 
and a surplus of cargoes?—A. No. 

Q. As opposed to the present time?—A. No. 
Q. And you have made no enquiries in that respect?—-A. No. 
Q. Let us pass on to the next paragraph: “Offer. to establish Government 
Control of Freight Rates.” Page 8. You quote a letter from a reputable firm of 
solicitors in London, Messrs. Foss & Co.—A. Yes, I do. 
fev, () Have you that letter?—A. Here is a copy of a letter signed in pencil by 
the firm. 

-Q. Where did you obtain that?—A. I obtained that from a member of the 
bh nrm. 
Q. May I see the letter?—A. Yes. 
-Q. A member of what firm, the firm of solicitors?—A. Yes. 
Q. How did you know that they had written such a letter?—A. Sir Henry 
_ Drayton and I had a good many conversations about it previous to it being 
written. It is addressed to him. 
-_ Q. Then is your reproach at the end of it, “To this letter no answer was 
received,” also addressed to Sir Henry?—A. That is not in the letter. 
Oo Your comment upon the letter immediately follows though, Mr. Preston. 
_ —A. That is the comment in my report? 
B.  Q.Yes.—-A. Yes sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Page 8, the last line?—A. Yes. That is not part of the letter. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 3 


—  Q. No, what I asked you was, whether this comment at the batepan was also 
addressed to Sir Henry 2A. I beg pardon? 

— Q: You tell us in your report that the Government of Canada received 
through a reputable firm of solicitors in London, Messrs. K. Foss & Co. an 
official letter offering to establish an anti- Combine service between Great 
Britain and Canada. You then quote the letter, and you conclude with the 
short remark: “To this letter no answer was received.”—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Did you inv estigate at all why no answer was received?—A. No. 

Q. Did you enquire who the clients were?—A. I heard of some of them at 
time. That is you are referring now to those who were making the offer? 
The CuairMAN: The clients referred to in the letter. 

_ The Wirness: Yes. 


* By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


a Well, any objections to ony Any objection to what? 
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Q. To stating who the clients were?—A. No, the principal one at that t Gane ; 
was Howard Houlder. Either Howard Houlder or, the Howard Houlder Shipping | 
Company. 

(. Were they operating a steamship line at that time?—A. Oh yes, a ae st 
large steamship office they had. 

Q. I understand they are not operating at the present time?—A. I dont 
know whether they are operating or not. I know him personally. oui 
recently he lost a very large sum of money in speculation. Three or four 
millions. He was a wealthy man. 
. Q. As a matter of fact, he is in bankruptcy at the ae time, is he not?— 
A. Yes, he 1s. 


The CHatirMaANn: He might have been as right as rain in 1913. a 
The Wrirness: Oh yes, they had very large sare offices. -Had I better —/ 
read that letter or put it on file? : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will be very glad; I do not w ant to Lag iru you 
reading it, but it is all quoted verbatim in here. 

Mr. Symineron. K.C.: No, not all of it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is something left out. in 

The Witness: Yes, there is something left out. 

Mr. Mon'comery, K.C.: A paragraph left out is there? 

M:., SYMINGTON, K C.: It says; ‘The letter in question is read in ea a 

' Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Do you want to fill in the rest of it? I have no — 
objection. 1a 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: People may wonder what it is. . aoe 

The Witness: Mr. Montgomery, before you read it, that is a carbon copy 
T have given you. The location of the office is not mentioned. I will give you 
the address, if you do not mind the interruption, if you seg want to get — 
the facts? 

Mr. Montecomery, K.C:: Yes. fa eee 
The WITNEss: [ti is: “Number 1 Lombard Court, London. 12th September re 
1913.” \ ee 

Mr. oat varie K.C.: Shall I proceed to read it? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: (Reading): 


‘We are instructed by clients to inform you that after careful con- 
sideration they are prepared to enter into negotiations with the Canadian 
Government for the organization of a steamship company to run vessels 
between Great Britain and Canada with a view to the importation of 
Canadian products to the British and Continental markets upon carry- 

“ing rates more favourable to Canada than those now in force among the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference Lines. 

“The definite terms upon which an arrangement of this tend might be 
effected would necessarily have to be the subject. of negotiations with the _ 
Government of Canada.” 

That is the paragraph omitted. ‘ 

“Our clients would however be prepared to enter into an arrange- — 
ment for. the provision of adequate modern steamships for traffic of all — 
linds. »nd would bind themselves in any reasonable way suggested by the — 
Canadian Government:—first, that the line of steamships so established 
would at no time take any interest share or profit in or act m co-operatio 
or sympathy with any steamship combine or association 2f owners or 
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otherwise in any way to raise, regulate or contro] the rates for the trans- 
port by sea of goods of any ‘class to or from any port. Secondly, that 
subject to such precautions as would suggest themselves to any business 

man these rates for goods shall be submitted to the control of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada. 

“Our clients are prepared to provide steamships under these con- 

ditions sufficient to maintain an adequate service within a few week 
of the final arrangements being effected with the Canadian Government, 
pending the construction of special steamships built for the service. 
“We might add that we have endeavoured here merely to sketch 
the guarantees our clients are prepared to agree to in the most specific 
terms, as the basis of any agreement which the Canadian Government 
might enter into. 

“We should be obliged if you would favour us with a reply in due 


\ _ course, and we are, Dear Sir, yours faithfully.” 


And that is signed by, whatever the name is. 


The Wirness: I think it is F. Foss & Co., or F. Foss & Son. I am not sure 
which. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. ‘Frederick Foss & Sons.” here. It is addressed to: ‘“H. L. Drayton, Esq., 
Chairman, Board of Railway Commissioners, Ottawa.” So that the paragraph 
apparently which you have omitted from your report contains the provision 
first that the terms would have to be the subject of negotiation with the 
Government of Canada.—A. I wanted to shorten the letter and I just put the 
salient points in. 

Q. Second, a reference to the guarantees which the clients were prepared 


to provide. —A\ I do not know just what paragraphs were left out. I wanted 


to make it as short as possible. 
Q. In any event, some importance would be tae aie to these guarantees, 


wouldat not?—A. Yes, I see that now. 


The Guamman: Unless that is filed, I think it is well that it should be 
entered in the records. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Now let us leave the Dominions Royal Commis- 


sion report to speak for itself and go on to page 10: the Imperial Shipping 
Board. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Shall we take up another chapter, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHarrMan: Suit yourself, Mr. Montgomery. Far be it from me to 
dictate to you what you should do. / 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Mr. Preston, I will ask you to look at the paragraph in your Report: 
in ca to the Imperial Shipping Board, page 10?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know when that Imperial, Shipping Board was constituted ?— 
A. No, I do not at the moment, sir, 
Q. Let me suggest to you that it w as constituted in 1920. 
’ The Cuatrman: 1920 or 1921? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 1920, the 15th of June, 1920. 
The CrstrMan: The Imperial Shipping Committee? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, the Imperial Shipping Committee. 
The Cuatrman: When, do you say? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The 15th of June, 1920, my instructions are. 
The CHaiRMAN: It was in June, 1920. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Do you know how it was composed, Mr. Preston?—A. I do not. 


Q. You evidently had not a very high opinion of it, judging from your 


comments?—A. I do not see anything particularly hard in my paragraph. 
Q. I will go over it with you:— 


“It is fair to conclude that the Imperial Shipping Board, London, 
is the outcome or the result of the recommendation referred to.” ; 


That is, the resolution or recommendation of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission?—A. Yes. 


“But in how far this Board has fulfilled the expectations of various 
Dominion Governments, Canada has had a peculiar experience, incident 
to the long period that elapsed before Canadian Milling interests could 
secure sympathetic consideration by the Board, in connection with the 
discrimination against the products of Canadian flour mills and of 
Canadian cereal mills that prevailed in the Conference rates from 
Canadian ports to Great Britain, in comparison with the prevailing rates 


from United States ports to the United Kingdom.” 
i 
Then you conclude:— 


“The Board is helpless in relation to minor as well as major offences 
that may be and are committed by this monopolistic Combine. Therefore, 


it is not difficult to conclude that no possible relief in the Canadian 


situation can be looked for from that source.”’ 


A. Yes. 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. Well, let us deal with the grounds for it, the complaint of the Canadian 
milling interests and the long period of time that elapsed. Do you know when 
the complaint of that organization was brought to the Board?—A. I could not 
tell you the date. } : 

@. Give i to.us approximately ?—A. I cannot give you approximately 
the date. 

Q. Well, before making so serious a statement in reference to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, surely you made some inquiry as to the period of time 
that elapsed from the time they were addressed with reference to the subject?— 
A. I could not tell you. We saw a good deal in the Press about it. 

Q. Please, Mr. Preston; if you made this statement without investigating 
the subject, Just tell us so and we will not need to bother cross-examining you 
upon it any further. Did you or did you not investigate, to see what interval of 
time had elapsed between the time this complaint was brought before the 
Imperial Shipping Committee and the Judgment?—-A. I could not tel! you the 
time. 

Q. You obviously intended to suggest that there was considerable delay on 
their part in handling the matter?—A. Yes, or delay in getting it handled, delay 
in getting something done. 

Q. It is intended to reflect in some way upon the competency of the Shipping 
Committee to deal with matters of this kind, so far as the milling interests were 
affected?—-A. You can put it in that way if you like: 


Q. That is all of record in the departmental files, is it not?-—A. I could — 


not tell you. 


@. You looked at the departmental files?—A. I did not. I think there is . 


some reference to it there, but I could not tell you what itis. 
Q. As a matter of fact the files upon the subject have been detailed to the 

House, have they not?—-A. I could not tell you. 
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a” Ca. 
Q. That is a serious charge to make against this body. What warrant had 
you for making it without investigating?—-A. If I did not investigate the whole 
_ of it, I know considerable time had elapsed, I knew that there had been consider- 
able trouble about it, and I knew that something ought to be done. I think that is 
a fair historical account of what had occurred. 
Q. That is, “Canada has had a peculiar experience, incident to the long 
period that elapsed before Canadian milling interests could secure sympathetic 
- consideration by the Board.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Also, “Therefore, it is not difficult to conclude that no possible relief in 
the Canadian situation can be looked for from that source.’”’—A. I quite believed 
that. 

Q. If you never investigated how the matter was handled by the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, what warrant had you for making that suggestion?—A. 
What warrant had I for making that suggestion in reference to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think I had every warrant, in the speeches delivered by Sir 
Halford MacKinder last year, that is, that we could look for no relief from that 
Committee. 

Q. We are discussing the long period that elapsed before the Canadian mil- 
ling interests could secure some sympathetic consideration —A. I thought you 
were at the second paragraph. You went on to the other first. 

. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I again point out that my learned friend joins up 
one sentence in one ‘paragraph with the conclusion of another, on an entirely 
different matter. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He gives his illustration, and draws his own con- 
clusion from it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He draws his conclusions from the words in the 
opening paragraph, that the Imperial Shipping Committee is simply a committee 
appointed by the British government to inquire into all matters with respect to 
freight rates, and to report to the British Government, not to anybody else. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston, I would like to sue gegest to you that the first time the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Shipping Board was drawn to this matter was in a letter 
from the Minister of Trade and Commerce, dated the 13th of November, 1923?— 
A. I could not tell you. 

Q. In a letter on the departmental files addressed to Sir Halford Mackinder, 
Chairman of the Imperial Shipping Committee, London, England, confirming a 
— cable sent at that time. You made no search to see what delay had taken place? 

—A. No, sir, I did not see that correspondence. 
ri: I ould also draw your attention to the fact that—and you can verify it 

from the correspondence—it was immediately taken up by the Imperial Shipping 

~ Committee—A. And when was the decision given? 

- Q. The decision, Mr. Preston, was not given before inv deticatine the facts? 

—A.A long time elapsed over it. 

QQ. After looking into the matter they suggested that they should come out 

_ here and take evidence?—A. The Committee thought they should come out here. 

- Q. The Committee thought they should come out here and take evidence 

‘upon the subject?—A. Yes. 

~~ Q. Do you know when the invitation to come out here was forwarded?—A. 

T could not tell vou; some time about the time I reached London, I think, or 

‘some time after that. I know) they got the money that was intended to pay my 

expenses. That was all that bothered me at the moment. 
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Q. What. is that?—A. che got the money that was iabeent to pay my 


expenses. 
Q. As a matter of fact what took place was this, was it not, that they 


offered to come out personally and investigate the whole thing and go across the 


country, and the suggestion was made by the High Commissioner that they 
would be prepared to do this if Canada would pay their actual travelling ex- 
penses?—A. I don’t know anything about that at all. 

Q. And drawing attention to the fact that the British Government was sup- 
porting the entire expenses of the Commission otherwise, salaries and all other 
expenses?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Then let me ask you to verify this fact, which you can do from the files, 
and should have done before, at least that is my suggestion, that it was arranged 


as between the Canadian Government and the Imperial Shipping Committee that — 


they should come out here in April; will you verify that fact, if, you have any 
doubt about it?--A. I will look up that fact for you. 

Q. And that they arrived here on the 12th of Ampril to take evidence; that is 
a fact I would like to ask you to verify, and that on the 19th of April, seven days 
later the whole matter was fixed up?—A. I will look at the files. 

Q. If those were the facts, they would not confirm the statement that there 
had been any undue delay on their part?—A. I would not like to express an 
opinion until I see the files. 

@. You have been expressing some opinions all over the place, have you 
Lae I have been expressing some opinions; there isn’t much doubt about 
that. 


Q. For instance, in an interview which we quoted yesterday you say:— 


‘“T want to laugh when I read the suggestion that the facts should 
have been referred to Sir (Halford) Mackinder, Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Shipping Conference.” 


I suppose he got the name wrong. It should be the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee?—A. I did not attribute him to be a member of the North Atlantic 
Shipping Conference. 

Q. “ They might. just as well be referred to the newspaper which is simply 
the mouthpiece of the corporations.”—A. I think so. 

Q. “If the Government were so foolish as to plave the issue in his hands, 
1 would be amazed.”—A. So I should. 

iG) Marah Lewis purely a domestic issue.”—A. I don’t know that those are my 
words, but I endorse them all, absolutely. 


Q. Do you know how this Imperial Shipping Committee was made up?— _ 


A. I have seen the name. 

Q. Do you know, without bothering much about the names, what the 
composition of it is? 2A. I don’t know. I could not tell you the composition 
of it. It was a Committee. 

Q. Let me Suggest to you that there were fourteen members on the Com- 
mittee?—A. Yes? I don’t know; you are saying so. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It seems to have been big enough to be unwieldy, — 


anyway. 
| Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: I said there were fourteen members on the Com- 
mittee; I should have said nine. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Of those the Colonies had five, and the Home authorities, the British 
Government, had three, besides the Chairman?—A. I don’t know; I could not 
tell you. 

Q. You do not ithe that?-=A.. No: 
[Mr. William T. R. Freston.] 
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ee Q. The Dominions and the Colonies—I will use that term for them all. 
While I am getting that information—I would like to have it accurately on 
the record—you had quite a lot to do with Mr. Larkin, the High Commissioner? 
_—A. No, not a lot. 
~~ Q«. ‘In any event, you know he is on the Commission?—A. Yes, I know 
Mr. Larkin is on the Commission. y 
Q. As the Canadian representative?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a high opinion of his judgment?—A. I baie a high opinion . 
of his judgment, very high. 

Q. You have no doubt about his interest in C 
world, and he would be the last man in the world who rae advise you to go 

to that Committee. 

ee Q. I would like to ask you, when you are looking at the departmental files, 
to look at a letter of March 1st referring to the Imperial Shipping Committee? 
eee OY CS. 

i Tn which he says:— 


“The Committee is certainly very hard worked. The meetings last 
= well on to 7 o’clock, but Sir Halford Mackinder, the Chairman, is a 
very capable man, and is quite favourably disposed towards Canada.” 
Do you take issue with that statement?—A. I do. 
Mr. Kennepy: Who sent that letter? 


Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: The letter is signed by Peter C. Larkin, 
addressed to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


; 
a 


The Witness: That is, that he takes a very great interest in Canada, 
- for Canada’s good. I do not think he does, judging by his Bee ge 


are By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: r 


Q. Even with that letter, the original of which you can see in the files, you 
venture to set up your opinion against that of Mr. Larkin?—A. I do, with that. 
qualification I gave you. 

‘ Q. And to launch the criticism you have made in your report?—A. Yes, 
T think my criticism is justified as to Sir Halford MacKinder.. 

 Q. Now, I have before me a list of the committee, so as we have spoken 
of it we might. as well put it in the record. We have Sir Halford MacKinder, 
the Chairman, and three representatives of the United Kingdom, government 
officials; five from the Dominions, and the remainder of the Commission is 
made up of two representatives of the shipping interests and three representa- 
tives of the shippers. experts in commerce, a fact which can be verified from 
the Imperial Shipping Committee’s reports—A. Yes. A lot of interest. they 
take i in Canada. 


Q. A’ ‘ot of interest they take in Cs me —A. Yes. They would, in my | 
opinion. 

Q. Mr, Larkin to the contrary?—A. No, not Mr. Larkin. He is only 
one 
Q.. Mr. Larkin’s opinion to the contrary?—A. Yes. Mr. Larkin’s opinion 
of the committee be what it may, I have lived in England for nearly 20 years 
and I think you will get very little consideration in a matter of this kind before 
that committee. 
Q. As evidenced by their handling of the milling situation, which you 


- have used as an illustration?—A. As evidence by Sir Halford MacKinder’s 
_ speeches when he was over here. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q will you eae ie the Departmental 
matter and tell us what you find?—A. ek 
letters about them. \ 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. (Montgoniery soagests that me 
adjourn now, and I think his suggestion is a ERY. wise one. 


i 


The witness retired. . SMa CAN 


( The committee adjourned. 
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The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. “the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. ‘ 

Present: Messieurs. Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugéne Fiset, 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. Mc- 
Murray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. EH: Sinclair, Hon.) Hs H. Stevens, Stork—15: 
- (All Members present) . 

Mr. William T. R. Preston sae was again in attendance, was faster 
examined and retired. \ 

On motion of Sir Henry Drayton, aes hel by Sir Eugéne Fiset, : 

Agreed, That Mr. J. W. Alexander, Bowmanville, Ont., be hear as a witness. 

The Clerk was instructed to advise on AEA. Low, Minister of Trade _ 
and Commerce, that certain letters which had passed between him 
and Mr. Preston were regarded by Mr. Preston. as being private and 
confidential but that Mr. Preston had no objection to the letters being 
produced before the Committee if Mr. Low agreed. 

The Committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 

The Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr. Mc- 
Master, presiding, and with all Members of the Committee present. 

Mr. John W. Alexander Organ, manufacturer, Bowmanville, Ont., who was 
in attendance in obedience to summons was called’ ‘sworn, examined and was 
discharged from further attendance. \ 

During the course of his examination the witness filed Bxhibit No. (hee 
“Comparative Freight costs on Musical Instruments” which was read into 
evidence. 

Mr. William McLean, Traffic Manager, Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., who was’ in attendance. in obedience to summons, was called, sworn and 
examined. | 

During the course of Mr. McLean's examination the room was cleared and — 
the hearing of evidence conducted m camera, after which the Witness was dis- 
charged from further attendance. 

Mr. William R. Caldwell, Traffic Manager, Gansainn Canners, Tanai 
~ Hamilton, Ont., who-was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, 
sworn and examined im camera. 

The Committee resumed its public sitting and the eae was TUTARES 
examined and was discharged from further attendance. 

Mr. John R. Middleton, Chief Accountant, Furness-Withy, Limited, London, 
England, who was again in attendance, was further examined and retired. 


Se SCOR DOM: 
H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Commas, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ComMitTTEE Room 276, 
House or CoMMONS, 
Tuurspay, May 14, 1925. 


The Sect Saribitee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 

- Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 

ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 

said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m, the Chairman, Mart ALES 
-McMaster, presiding. 


| The Cratrman: Gentlemen, we have our quorum, so the Committee will 
please come to order. 


ee Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would like to finish questioning Mr. Preston. 
o ; _ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Will you be long, Mr. Montgomery? 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think so. , 


a he SYMINGTON, K.C.: All I would like to say is there are several people 
here from out of town who are very anxious to get away. Mr. Preston is here 
all the time, but my learned friend says he will not be long, and if not, probably 
We can get ‘through with the witnesses to-night, but if he is to be very long, I 
“would ask to have the out-of-town witnesses. called. 


Mr. Durr: Make it short and snappy. 


os Mr. Monrteomery, K.C.: All right, I will. There would be a disadvantage . 
in calling them to- night. I had not expected them to be examined to-day, and 
we am not prepared. 
; The CHARMAN: We will proceed with Mr. Preston, with the concurrence 
of the Committee. 


_ Mr. Durr: On the understanding. that it will be short and snappy. 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: All right; we will cut out everything that may 
1 iNae an argument, ‘and only hit the high spots. 


Wu deep RocHESTER PRESTON recalled. 


ites By Mp Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. Mr. Preston, will you turn to page 13 of your report, or the bottom of 
age 12, “How supply and demand works”. You say, “The argument is 
nanswerable if the principle suggested is allowed to operate in the usual way, 
but when it is artificially operated by the withdrawal of ships from ports where 
there is likely to be an active demand, and when this withdrawal is effected 
by those most directly interested, having the power to create a less supply than 
the demand requires, the argument loses its power’. Will you give us any . 
particulars you may have of instances where this has occurred?—A. I had 
ething here— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wahi eathery I do not want to unduly interfere, but 
that not Aucate a eae of argument and reasoning? 


The Witness: I have some information on the question, but I cannot lay 
ny hands on it at the moment, but I will get it and let you have it. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is another piece of information you are not able to give’ the 
Committee?—A. No, it is not a piece of information. 


Mr. Manacostme, K.C.: For the information of the Committee, I would 
like to say that, followi ing Mr. Preston’s evidence of the day before yesterday, 
Mr. Bosworth cabled to Sir George Maclaren Brown, “ Preston, in giving 
evidence—”’ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Just a minute. I do not know what iis is, whether * 
it is a contradiction or explanation or anything else, but surely we are not 
going to have a cable, even though it may be from Sir George Brown, accepted i 
here. : 

Mr. Montcoomery, K.C.: I will put it to the witness, if you like. 


By Mr. Montgomery, HE as ba 

Q. Mr. Preston, since you gave your evidence the day before yesterday a ae 
cablegram was sent to Sir George Maclaren Brown, reading, “ Preston in giving 
evidence states you had detective following him around London. Is that 
correct—’’—A. I believe it is correct— ia 

Q. Just a minute.—to which a reply was received reading: “ Referring to / i 
your cablegram thirteenth Preston’s statement absolutely incorrect and fantas- 
tic. 1 did not have him followed anywhere at any time. Why should 1?”—A., 
Will you produce the telegram he sent to Vienna to have me watched there, 
which I heard read in the presence of five people? What is the use of your 
talking all that sort of stuff? 

: Q. You told us that long before you went to Vienna you got rid of that 
C.P.R. detective?—A. Yes, I “did, in London—undoubtedly. 

Q. Now, to come back to your report again, omitting the first paragraph on 
page 13, and taking the second and third ones, “ Discrimination against British 
Traders ” coupled with the following paragraph ‘‘ Officially authenticated facts”? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You refer there to the lower rates in favour of certain Continental ports 
as compared to the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, you have been present and heard the evidence as to the cause of 
this thing, and I do not wish to argue the point with you, but after having 
heard that evidence, do you still persist in the charge of deliberate disloyalty 
to the British Empire on the parts of Peers, Baronets and Knights?—A. I do. 
Q. Do you not think that remark is a little “catty ”?—A. Not in the 
slightest degree too strong. The figures I am giving you are from absolute 
knowledge. 

hs Q. It is not a question of figures; it is a charge of intense and deliberate 
disloyalty on the part of these gentlemen to the British Empire—those whom 
you style as Peers, Baronets and Knights?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the story in which you persist before this Committee to-day 
in the face of the evidence that has been given— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Where is there anything about “disloyalty?” This 
says “British Traders”— 

Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: Please, Mr. Symington: he has assented to it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Not to disloyalty; he has assented to discrimina- 
tion. pe 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am afraid perhaps we have lost the thread of - 
the question— - 

The CuarrMan: As I understood it, the question was ‘Do you persist 
in your animadversion concerning these Peers, Baronets and Knights?” 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


meee G). Mir. Prectan’ had: that pea again— —A. If my figures are 
correct— 

. Q. Just a moment, please. iiond that paragraph again. Do you not 

think you wrote that paragraph late at night, and forgot to look it over the 
~ next morning? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Preston is a teetotaler. 

Mr. Durr: That is the reason; no milk of human kindness. 

The WiTNEss: (Reading): 


“The suggestion that British Steamship Lines, controlled by Peers, 
Baronets and Knights of the British Empire carry freight from foreign 
ports to any part of the world at a lower figure than they are ‘willing 
to carry identical freight from British ports would be absurd, unless 
official evidence that cannot be contradicted is available to prove the 
absolute truth of the suggestion. I have in my possession documents 
establishing this fact. In this connection, the following schedule of 
freight rates may not be uninteresting’— 


- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: _ Never mind, we do not want. you to read the 
whole report. / ) { | 
A, The Witness: If my figures are correct, and Baronets, Peers and Knights, 
interested in companies, are carrying goods, say, from Germany to the world at 
one-half and one-third less than they will carry British manufactured goods, 
I say you cannot make any language too strong—and my figures are correct. 


# % 


- - By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And that is to be read with the phrase used in the preceding para- 
graph, “The peculiar anti-British influence which apparently dominates the 
policy of this powerful organization?”——A. Anti-British influence against the 
- manufacturers and labouring interests of the country. 

Q. I will ask you again if you do not think that phrase was a little “ catty ”? 

_—A. Not the slightest; I will repeat it anywhere— 

ae Q. You say that after— —A. And I am asked to repeat it a good long 
- distance from here. 

- Q. And you say that after what would apparently be a plausible explan- 
ation as to why that state of affairs existed?—A. I have not heard any, to me, 

“plausible explanation.” - 


By Mr. Duff: 
aa Q. Are Peers, Baronets and Knights any more loyal than any other people? 
_—A. None whatever. 
~ § Q°Then why did you pick» them out? Why select them?—A. Because 
- they are at the head of these companies. 

Q. Just because they have the titles? There are other shareholders besides 
‘Peers, Baronets and Knights? i 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


__ Q. Did it ever strike you, Mr. Preston, that these gentlemen, whether they 
be Peers, Baronets or Knights, or otherwise, are bringing foodstuffs, or raw 
aterials to the United Kingdom?—A. To the United Kingdom? 

_Q. Yes?—A. Of course they are, but others who are not Peers, Baronets and 
ights are carrying it also. 
_ _Q. That is their principal cargoes, in a general way?—A. I should Pee 
but they are not carrying them for nothing. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


. 


they might reasonably be guilty, would not they, from a purely selfish moti 


~ same rates they get from the Continent, there would be 500,000 less mnie 


_ throughout, would have no influence with you?—A. There is no lower standard — 


- nearly on the right basis, have they not? The gold Rentenbank mark— 


' gold Rentenbank mark was in existence when that report.was written. 
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PAs WE will leave aside for the moment any pro- -British feeling es WwW. 


ey: 


be interested in maintaining outward cargoes?—A. One would imagine so, 
I have heard prominent labour people say that if they got anything like the 


in England. 

Q. Make your answers as short as possbile, please, Mr. Preston. From 
‘that point of view alone, would they not be interested in maintaining the 
standard of British manufacturers against their foreign competitors?—A. One 
is surprised why they are not. \ 

Q. Then, would it not be—to use an expression which you employ frequent : 
throughout your report, a “fair presumption” that they were actuated by some | 
such motive?—A. One’ would imagine \so, but it is not so, at all, : 

Q. Before concluding that they would be both disloyal in their actions andl 
motives, and apparently ‘acting, against their own interests, did you not look for 
some more charitable explanation of that fact, before making the oat 
_ T surveyed the ground very carefully. : 

Q. Very carefully?—A. Yes. q 

Q. And you were not influenced at all by the fact of the competing Con- 
‘tinental lines having made a lower rate?—A. I have no confidence in this y 
German scare. 

Q. No confidence in it?—A. No. ; 

Q. And the question of port charges and so on Wag no import to your Aa 
Oh, it would have, of course. 

Q. The question of a lower standard of living and a lower rate of wages j 


of living on the Continent than in Great Britain, my dear-sir. j 
Q. Then let us put it on the basis of a lower rate of wages?—A. I do not 4 
know there is even a2 lower rate of wages. 
Q. The depreciation of the currency?—A. They have the currency pretty : 


Q> i thought this report was prepared some months ago?—A. I think the > i 


The CHaiman: As the rate of currency goes down, prices rise; one more — 
or less keeps step with the other. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think they are extraordinarily out of step. : 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Montgomery, we must not go too far afield. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. This table of rates, on which you rely for your statements and on the 
following page, page 14, where is that obtained from? What is the source of © 
your information?—A. The source of my information is the schedule of tariffs. 
Q. What tarifis?—A. The'tariffs from the Continental and ss ports. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: On page 14? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You are sure you are speaking of page 14?—A,. I ee your pardon. Oh!, 
page 14. I got that from the office of the President of the Board of Trade. 
Q. You got that from the President of the Board of Trade?—A. Yes, that is — 
from the official, from one of the officials of the Board of Trade for “ie High 
Ccmmissioner’s Office, and it was sent to the High Commissioner at my request. 
Q. It was sent to the High Commissioner at your request?—A. Yes, # 

Q. And you were given full information as to commodities and so on i ie 
suppose?—A. I think the information is all here. No, not as to commoditic 
{Mr. Wilham T. R. Preston.] 
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1, would it not be rather interesting to have the commodities?— 
nk, in discussing the matter with the official—it is their own statement, 
‘is not mine—they were dealing with the pin The schedule, just as it is 
here is as it was received at the office. 
~ Q. You know there are many considerations affeating rates? You give the 
rates but you fail to give commodities to which they are ‘applicable. You must 
have had the names of the commodities at the time you were given the rates?— 
4 —A. I had nothing but what is here, no commodities that ee am aware of. I 
think this 1 is. taken lA aed from the complaint i in order to get it into typewriting 


i Did you investigate the question as\to whether the services were direct 
r ndirect to and from these several ports?—A. No, nothing at all. The ques- 
ion had been up in the House of Commons, if you will pardon me, that you 3 

might know just what occurred; the question had been up in the House of 

Commons and had been replied ‘to some months previously, and having seen 
hatin the newspapers, with the permission of the High Commissioner, I 
approached) the Department of Trade to see if I could get particulars of the 
[4 brought up for reference in the House and asked at the same time if they 

would mind letting me have any others that they might have, with the result 

t I was given these figures. At the same time the whole Canadian situation, 

the standpoint of the combine and the rates, under which we believed we 

suffering, was up for discussion. 

. I am sure no official return was ever made in the House of Commons | 

gave a rate and did not give the commodity to which it was being applied. 

have no recollection of the commodity being referred to. 

Q. So you are not enabled to tell us what the commodities are to which 

special rates are applicable?—A. No, I am not. 

. Nor can you tell us whether the services were in each case dineck? 

ME peers the Department has made the necessary inquiry. 


By the Oe aes: 3 
Q. Do you Imow?—A. No. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
. Do hoy nen anything as to the probability of cargo both wae as 


rom a elie Say 

; . You have based your conclusions given on the previous page as to the 
D eo jar anti-British influence upon these figures but you have not investigated 
. ther?—A. No. 


_ Q. Let us take the next table, on page 15. Can you at least, tell us to and 
from which ports these rates are applicable?—A. You want to know where I 
the information? 

Q. You merely mention on the one side Baek ports and on the other 
ntinental ports, without telling us whether they are eastbound or west- 
r whether out of Antwerp or Hamburg—A. The Continental port was 
irg, and I do not know of the two British ports. Of that I will not be 


The Continental port was Hamburg?—A. Yes. 
\ [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. You cannot tell us which British port it was?—A. I could not. 


The CuHarrMAN: We had evidence to show that London was very con- 
siderably higher than Liverpool. 


Mr. SxmineTon, K.C.: The rate from London to Canada is the same as a 
from Liverpool to Canada. 


Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: The witness has not confined his remarks to the 
Canadian trade. 


By.Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. This table of yours has no application to the Canadian trade? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has it any application to the Canadian beaden ua, I could not tell you | 
at the moment. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. You do not know whether this table really has any application to — 
the Canadian trade or not?—A. I would not venture an assertion on it at the 
moment. 

Q. Can you tell us whether the tariffs given are eastbound or westbound 
or outward or inward?—A. These are westbound. .- a: 

Q@. You are sure of that?—A. Quite sure of that. 

Q. Now, you take up the question of general policy of preferential trade 
within the Empire following that, do you not, Mr. Preston? It is on the same 
table?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I would gather from your remarks in ‘reference to the consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished for, that you have that very much at heart?— ~ 

_A. Preferential tariffs? I have no opinion to express on preferential tariffs. 

Q. I am merely adopting your language, Mr. Preston, in that report, where 
you have the lines doing everything that can possibly be done to prevent the 
consummation so devoutly wished for by those in authority?—-A. I quote the 
Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin’s speech. 

Q. So the indictment is that the-lines are doing something to prevent the © 
consummation so devoutly wished for by the Right Honourable Mr. Baldwin 
and not by Mr. Preston? That is the idea?—A. No, I quote his speech. A 
great many in authority are in favour of preferential trade and in my report 
I make some reference to the Dominions Royal. Commission. 

Q. I was just wondering how much importance you attach to the subject 
yourself?—A. That is a political question. ; 

Q. I want to ask you that question because I see you touch upon it in one 
of your newspaper interviews. I might ask you if you are correctly cited when 
you say :— 

“There is one important thing I notice to-day in the cable news. It 
intimates that Petersen will not get the £600,000 subsidy which he was 
entitled to simply because he proposed to enter into competition with 
the combine. If that’s the case, it’s the first body blow to Imperial 
preference and I am right ready to join with those who will end the 
farce of this so-called preference for good and all times.” 

A. If that sort of thing goes on. 

Q. I was just wondering whether your advocacy of British preferential — 
trade is small or your advocacy of our good friend, Sir William Petersen, was 
large, that led you to that conclusion?—A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. I see. You recognize that, do you not?—A. Yes, I will not say as to 
the exact words. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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. Them was your sentiments?—A. Them was my sentiments, yes. 

~Q. Just to assist us a little bit in checking your report, on the same page, 

15, you quote certain rates or refer to freight rates, Canadian exports, as being 

two or three times greater than the combine rate between Great Britain and 

‘United States ports. As your report reads that would seem to indicate that 

you are comparing the eastbound rate in the Canadian case to the westbound 

rate in the American case. Would you like to make any correction in your 

report?—A. No,’I do not want to. 

©: You think that is a fair comparison?—A. - I do. wae a fair 

‘comparison. 

QQ. And you would base your conclusion upon a Eoisee on of iad nature? 
ao Partly. 

Q. Now, let us just touch for a second on the organ men, page 17. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He is here and he is the next witness. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ » Q. My learned friend tells me he is in the room, so I assume there will at 
_ least be no hesitation on your part in divulging his name?—A. No hesitation 
on my part in divulging every name from whom I got this information for these 
items you have’ been discussing. 

cer Q. Does that refer to your evidence of the other night, when you seemed 
70 have such a degree of hesitation?—A. I only decline to divulge the name of 
a men who were getting information for me as to whether members of the com- 
_ bine were likely to stay in, nothing else, notwithstanding the lies published in 
_ the newspapers about it; nothing to do with the combine. 

oa Q. We are back at the organ man. 


__Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Both play the organ. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q What organ company is it?—A. J. W. Alexander Company. He is 
ae 
~ QQ. What is the name ‘of the company ?—A. Bowmanville Organ Company 
or ie it the Dominion? He is here himself, anxious to give evidence and get 
ac 

-  Q. His complaint seems to be two-fold; first, that the rates now are very 
much higher than they were before the war, and, second, “that the rate added 
o the price we must get for our instruments brings it up to the price of what 
they can purchase a cheap piano for in England.” That is the gist of the 
_letter—A. The letter speaks for itself. Anybody can understand it. I do not 
_know/anything further about it than is in the letter. 

Q. Perhaps, as the gentleman is here, I will reserve the questions I intended 
ato disk you for him, when he comes. Then the following page refers to freight 
ate on farm implements? : 


_ Mr. Symineren, K.C.: He also is here. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is that gentleman likewise here. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 


* 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Do I gather your only source of authority for that information is the 
tleman present, who is ready to give evidence?—A. I do not not know to 
om Mr. Symington refers. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am referring to Mr. Maclean. ] 
~The Witness: No, that is not the source of this information. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


—A. No, that is not the source. 


facts. \ 


xearned friend know. 


countries, of the world?—A. Exporting what? ( 


ry 


the United States is our largest competitor, in the production of farm imple-— 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i WA 
Q. Because if 1t is I will save time by not asking you questaons on a 


Q. Do you hapnen to know who the principal competitor of the ma 
facturers of agricultural implements in Canada is? What. country is the princi 
pal competitor?—A. Well, two. I suppose the two large ones are Massey- 
Harris and the International., 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What’ country competes with Canada?—Aa. The nice? States, gel 
presume. 


if 


By Mr. ‘Mistapaaee nl Os : 
Q There can be no doubt about that?—A. I really do not know, to b 
fran 
Q. Did you give any attention to that subject at all?—A. I did not. 
Q. You know “that Canada and the United States, particularly the United 
States, are/the largest manufacturers of agricultural implements in the world? 
A. That is my impression but I have not statistics or knowledge of the actua 


Q. That they are exporting to all countries of the world? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.:_ The Massey - Harris man is here, I might let ia “i 


; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That they are exporting to all countries in the world? . 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Is it to your knowledge that the United States are exporting to all the - 


Q. Agricultural implements?—A. It is not. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, KOO: 


Q. You deny the assertion?—A. I do not know it. I do not deny it. 
Q. You do not know much about the basic conditions ,surrounding this 
agricultural implement business. I do not want to ask you about anything 
you do not know. It is only that you have incorporated this information in 
your-report. I want to know whether you do know anything about it, and rap 
so what you know, and I will confine my cross examination to that —A. Jig 
eannot understand your question. 
Q. I see. Then you cannot tell me what you know about this subject OFS 
freight rates on farm implements?—A. Just what is in the schedule here. 
a. Do you see any advantage or disadvantage, in view of the fact that 


ments, in having a parity of rates between the two countries?—A. I could no 
tell you anything about that; I don’t\know anything about the business, Mi 
Montgomery. 

Q. If that agreement as to a parity of rates were removed, would you not b 
afraid of the large manufacturers in the United States taking the market awa 
from our manufacturers?—A. I could not tell you what effect it would have. 

Q. With their very much larger production, and, obtaining very much more 
favourable terms on their export business?—A. I could not tell,you. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Surely my friend should know that the Massey 
Harris Company are the biggest manufacturers of agricultural implements, i 
the world. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


( 


A 


ae Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


—Q. Let us, take ‘your next schedule, Mr. Preston, which is headed “ A Con- 
cing | Schedule.” It is on page 19. To go back for one moment to the 
chedule * we had under discussion, on page 15,—I beg your pardon, to the ques- 
tion of the organ man, page 17, I notice on pages 14 and 15 that you mention 
among the articles which are standard exports to the United Kingdom, and 
will take note of the term, both musical instruments and pianos; is that_ 
orrect?—A. If they are here, they were in the schedule rates, and that is all 
£ ve! \ \ 


Proceeding that schedule of rates you say: 
“Tn the list in my possession is shown between twenty and thirty 


whey selected because they were Haatanl DOA: Yes, and pianos and 


Apparently the trouble isin ee to export instruments from a 
y which is itself a standard exporter?—A. I don’t know, I am sure. I: 
know why it should not take place. 

' We will leave that to the musicians themselves. Coming to your Con- 

neing Schedule on page 19, you have no doubt seen that issue was taken by > 
uiners in their reply to your Convincing Schedule and the rates you have 

ioned?—A. I have noticed that they have discussed it. 
it you will turn to page 24 of the Liners’ reply, you will see that they 

the commodities and give what they elaim to be the rates 

parison with yours, do they not?—A. They presume to. 
hy Have, you checked to see which is the more accurate?—A. No, I have 
will give you the source of my information, and you can settle it with 
aX \ 
I did not mean that?—A. I will give you the source of my a 
a Tegard as reliable if you desire it. 


By the Chairman: 
_ What was the source of your A Se OC aa The Canadian Manu- 
urers’ Association. 

| Of Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman: He says so in his Report. 


By Mr, M ontgomery, K..: 

thought you were going to add something other than what is in your 
you have that right in the report itself; have you anything further 
; to add about that, as regards the Enediie? VA! No, nothing further. 
Q. fit j is a fact that the rates are as corrected in the Reply, you would 
; have been misled into quite serious exaggerations, would you not? 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


\ 
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The CuaiRMAN: In fairness to the witness, Mr. Montgomery, has a 
proof been given of these schedules? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: JI understand not, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the use then of asking him a hypothetica 
question? Hither the rates he got from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ 
ation are right, or the rates in the Reply are right. It seems to me to be unfair 
to the Committee and to be taking up an undue amount of time, putting hypo- 
‘thetical questions, when the facts are before us. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: J am trying to get a few exact facts, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Coming to the next question, I would like a few exact facts i in regard to 
that, Mr. Preston; this correspondence from exporters, I assume you have now — 
the exact facts in regard to those letters?—A. They are all from files in the | 
Department, and if anything is not filled in here I will get it. 

Q. The first thing that struck me was that up to this time you have pretty ~ 
consistently given dates, but I find here quite a series without dates. I suppose — 
you can give us those dates?—A. I will get the dates of all of them. 

Q. I think you will agree with me that the complaint made by the manu- © 
facturer in say 1919, 1920 or 1921, might be of very little interest to us, under 
the conditions that exist to- day 2—A. I will give you the dates. ‘a 

Q. But you would agree with that, in view of the decreases in the tariffs — 
of rates which have been put in evidence since you have been here?—A. That 
might have some effect. i 

Q. If you were using a very old letter as a basis for your December 31st, 
1924 Report, you would “take steps to verify whether all the conditions com- 
plained of still existed?—A. I just give the correspondence as it is there. 

Q. But it is designed to have a certain effect upon public opinion in the — 
country, as to existing conditions. Did you take any steps to find out whether 
they had been corrected, if any complaint existed?—A. No. I took the com- | 
plaints as they were there and put them in the report. 

Q. And without investigating any further, to see whether they were well — 
Eomided. or not?—A. I took them as they were there. 
a Q. You are here to give evidence in regard to any part of your report?—A. 

es. 


Q. You have heard sufficient warnings that we would want particular 
allegations in regard to these matters. Have you not taken the trouble to look 
up these letters?—A. I am prepared to give you the dates. They are on the 
files of the Department of Trade and Commerce, of October, 1919; one is William | 
Kane & Sons, of Newmarket, Ontario. a 
Q. On page 19, under the heading “ Correspondence from Exporters” 1 79 
find this:— 

“From other sources the following complaints are made:—’ 


Then follows the first letter. - 


“Tt therefore appears to us that it is useless to further chtertaie E 
inquiries from Great Britain on this line, or to encourage importers over — 
there to send us inquiries as long as the ocean freight rate remains at its 
present exorbitant level.” 


That is October, 1919?-—-A. October, 1919. 
Q. You would of course know that the ships had just been returned, when _ 
they were on a war schedule?—-A. Yes; I knew that. 
Q. Would you think that it was fair to indict any body of men, whether 
shipowners or otherwise, upon evidence taken under 1919 conditions? —A. Not 
upon that alone. . 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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t ae you think it fair, without drawing attention to the fact that it 
ted to bygone days and other conditions?—A. I think it is quite fair to put 
there. & 

That is your answer, is it?—A. Yes. 

- Hon. “Mr. STEVENS: pv line does he refer to? 


No By Mr. ooaondty, ba Oe, 

C- Will you answer Mr. Stevens’ suggestion; what commodity do you refer 
to there?—A. Something in woodenware. | 

~ The Cuatrman: Are they the pencil people in Ne mare? 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t think so. 

at ~The Witness: Wood ware, I think, of some kind. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

~Q. Let me suggest for your information, Mr. Preston, that it was wash 
rds? 

_Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Well, wash boards are wooden ware. 

on Monrconcmny, je Oe Baia are made otherwise. 


eee BY Mr. Montyomery, 0. 
-Q. To get down to something more particular, it was wash boards which 
rere the subject of the complaint; do you remember that, Mr. Preston?—A. 
Yow that you speak of it, I know it is wood ware, but I could not tell you just 
vhat it is. 
Q. Do you know what the rate was, the current tariff, in October, 1919, 
on wash boards?—A. No, I do not, at the moment. 

Q. You took no steps to find out? 


pete es: May I suggest to the witness that he igen, listen, care- 


. . Mr. A ee KC: 


“iG: Before convicting the shipowners upon this particular evidence, did you 
e any steps to ascertain whether those distressing conditions still prevailed? 


é ‘Q. You took none? A. No. 

_Q. Have you taken the slightest trouble to verify the changes in the tariff 
on that commodity?—A. No. I have done nothing about it. 

ot in the intervening years?—A. No. 

ae Oe Now if I were to suggest to you that the tariff in those days was $2 a 
ewt. and that it had been reduced by successive steps to $1.50, to $1.25, and 
finally down to 75 cents, which it is to-day, in comparison with the $2 current 
the date you have mentioned, don’t you think that it might have been a trifle 
re fair to either have discarded the letter or given the shipowners credit for 
me done their best to meet the a Yes. I think you are quite 


of the same letter. i: dee it is. 
Q. So we can take it that is also puke. 1919?—A. I think that i is probably 
ssame letter. — 

Q. Are the rates quoted there?—A. $2 and $2.50 per hundred pounds. 
And if the rate is 75 cents at the present time, having gone through the 
ations I have mentioned, your answer, I supose, would be the same?— 
It would be the same, yes. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. Then let us go on to the next one. A very neat manufacturing compar 
in Toronto writes, “We have however, we regret to say, not received what ¥ 
consider fair treatment” and so on.—A. June 16th, 1920. Steel a 
Company. 

Q. Do you know what commodity that was?—A. I cannot tell you. 
suppose it was their own radiators. r 
Q. Did you take any steps to oe iat the rate then was ane what 
it is to- day?—A, No. 
| Q. None. The next one is the Anata of an Ontario city Chamber of 

‘Commerce. As you put that “ writes’” I assume that that is something written 
about the time you wrote your report?—A. That was in November, 1924, from 
the Brantford Chamber of Commerce. | 

Q. That was written in answer to an enquiry that you maar oN Yes. wi 

Q. At that time you were very bay sending out enquiries?—A. Yes, I 
sent out enquiries. =, . 

The CuarrmMan: What month, Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: In November, 1924. x 

The Wrrness: I think it was November, 1924, but it may oe bes in 1 
December. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, FG Bit ae ; 

Q. He uses the expression “ writes” there. I assume it was about the time 

of your report. Now perhaps for our information so that we can endeavour to — 
satisfy these particular complainants, you will tell us the name of the city — 
that the complaint came from?—A. Brantford. wey, 


The CuHamrmMant He said that. before. 
The Witness: Yes, Brantford. : 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, KG : 

Q. I am sorry. I did not catch it. Now the apple man I think we have 
already discussed have we not?—A. Yes, we discussed that yesterday I think. 
Q. You have nothing to add on that?) The letter that was mentioned ~ 
apparently contends that the United States packers being more adjacent to the 
seaboard have an advantage.—A. Pardon me, that is not the apple man that — 
we discussed. That is the Dominion canners. f 
Q. I understand the complaint refers to apples?—A. Well the apple man 
we discussed yesterday was R. L. Graham, in Belleville. That is the ye 
ination against Canadian and British trade. . 
Q. I had discussed him, but at the moment I am diegaeie the letter froin’ 4 

which you quote.—A. Well, I am telling you that is a letter from the Dore ' 
Canners. a 
(The CuatrMan: He says so in his report that it is the Piduaieias Cannes 


Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: You say so in the report just above. The United 
States packers, being-more adjacent to the seaboard, were able to ship at a 
very much lower rate. 

The Wirness: They will probably be able to ae that themselves. 
They are subpoenaed. i 


By Mr. Montgomery, KOC.: 

Q. Then if you will just give us the same particulars in regard to the 
next one: “interfering with domestic export.”—-A. The sheet metal people. 
1923, September 28. |The Sheet Metal Products Company, Toronto. 
Q. And the next, the letter which appears at the top of the following page? 
—A. February 25th, 1922. Canada Carbide Company. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] , 
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And their 5 cpiiptiint was in reference to acetic acid and so on, and 
micals they manufactured. 

_ The CHamman: For the Committee's information, Mr. Montgomery, 

could you tell us whether the rates have substantially changed in connection 

with this chemical manufactured by this company. \\ 


ieee Mix. MonTcoMErY, K.C.: I was just going to ask the witness. whether he 
enquired about that. 


The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC.: 


FQ. You were sending out enquiries to different people and_ inviting 
responses; and you say a large number of them. Would it not have suggested 
itself to you, before using the letter, to send an enquiry to these people and find 
out whether they were still dissatisfied ?—A. Yes, it pons have been wiser, 
I grant you. 

iat 4. (Do at know what the comparison of rates is on those Maes i 
No, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN: What ; is it, Mr. Montgomery, can you tell us? 


_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: On the acetic acid, the one mentioned; the — 
comparison, according to the rates which I have before me is: in January, 1919, 
$4.50 a hundred. I take it that was a war rate. 

July, 1919, $2.00. February, 1921, $1.50. | 


November, 1921, $1.25. March, 1922, $1. January, 1923, 75 cents. 
Then appears some rates that are open through certain months and give 
neral cargo rating at so much a cubic foot, which I won’t trouble you with; 


_ March, 1924, down to the present time, 70 cents. No, 65 in one. And 

cetone, which I am instructed is manufactured by the same people, and I 
assume ‘covered by the same complaint, dropped in the same way from $4.50 in 
9, down to 75 cents at the present time. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C,: 


~ Q. Do you know what the afmaide of these people is?—A. There is 
othing about acetone in my report that I can see. 
Q. I gave that information to the Committee. Acetic acid and acetone are 


i Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: Those were from New at to ‘Rotterdam? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: This is a general complaint, but ‘he A cette one 
in “ae on one occasion. 


r. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend has carer y avoided all dis- 
‘mination charges in all these letters. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If you, or if the Committee would like me to do 
will be only too glad to go through all the particulars with respect to them. 
as trying to accept an invitation to cut it short. I will wade through them 
fit is of any assistance to the Committee. 


The CuatrMan: I do not think we will ask you to do that. Mr. Sinclair 
anted to know, very properly, from what port to what port were the rates 
have just been quoting, sir. 


Mr. _MontTcomery, K.C.: They are Canada to U.K. Montreal and St. John 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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to it in his evitieate: But it depen on what point in the continent and whetk 
the Canadian lines have a direct service to the particular point. We find case 
like one of those cited, and that Mr. Marlow referred to. : 


The CuarrMan: I only want to compare direct line with direct line. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: And it was shown that the comparison, the par- 
ticular person was making in that complaint, was a case where it reqs 
transhipment to another line. 


The CuarrmMan: I am not asking for that. I was SEN Cae whether the 
rate from the United States, to the same point on the Continent, was the same 
as from Canada. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am quite sure that if it was the Conference — 
rate it would necessarily have been the same. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, did we not have very complete evidence ~ 
on this very question, on the lower rates to the Continent and to the United — 
Kingdom? We have discussed that very fully; I do not see why we should 
go into it in this case, although it might be interesting. But we will be here 
all summer if we do. e 


/ 
The Cuarrman: I won’t press it, Mr. Stevens. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am told that we would have to know the port. 
New York to Hamburg for instance. It is impossible to give a general answer — 
to the statement. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Will you take the next letter, Mr. Preston, under the pathetie henna 
“Closing down;” and tell us when that letter was written?—A. December 3rd, 
1920. Clark and Company, it seems to be; Bear River, Nova Scotia. : 

Q. What were they talking about?—A. Closing down if they could not — 
get a better rate. ; 

Q. What was it they wanted to get a better rate on?—A. Some wooden- 
ware, I cannot just tell you. bee 

Q. You do not remember anything more than that?—A. Some wooden- 
ware, that is all. 

Q. Did you investigate to see whether they had closed down in 1920?—A. 
No, I did not. 

Q. Or in 1921?—A. I did not. 

Q. Or in 1922?—-A. No, I had -no correspondence with them whatever. 

Q. Then was not that a matter of interest to you, to see whether this 
calamity which had been predicted, had taken place in all those years?—A. 
I did not do it, Mr. Montgomery. Te 

Q. But you inserted it in your report, without any substantiation of their 
closing down?—A. It is in there. 


Mr. Brack: Did they close down. We cannot find the firm. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Did I hear you make the remark that*they had 
closed down? 
The Witness: It was rather an enquiry. 


/ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I wanted to know whether you suggested that their closing down was: 
due to the fact—A. I am not suggesting anything. 
Q. That they could not export clothespins, which was the particular sibe: 
ject of that complaint.—A. I cannot tell you. I suppose a man who makes 
clothespins has as much right to make them, as a man who makes watches. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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ee Yes, but here was something) really tragic something that was going 
lose ‘down an industry in December, 1920, unless they got a better rate. 
; ‘Did you find out whether they had got a ‘better rate or not?—A. No. 


Mr. Durr: Can’t you pin them down to the rate? 


’ By Mr. Montgomery, bah Silty 


~ Q. Do you know what the rate was or did you take any steps to find out 

_ what the rate was that he was complaining about?—A. No, I did not. I made 

no enquiries other than what you see there. 

-Q. Let me suggest to you that my instructions are that the rate current 
when the boats were taken over was $3 per hundred pounds. 


a _ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Then you have different rates from those I have, 
because it says one ‘dollar here. . : 
_, Mr. Montcomery, 1 ie They were dropped to one e dollar when the boats 
_ were coming back and have gone down by successive stages—I will not go 
a _ through the whole enumeration—to fifty cents. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If that is correct, do you not think it would ne just a trifle iitate to 
"base a charge under that, startling heading upon such a letter?—A. I think the — 
ie A. charge is all right. I quite admit - it would have been better had I written them. 
i -- Q. Now, Mr. Preston, I want to go just a trifle further than that. I do not 

expect you to agree with me, but in your later letters in 1924 I see in every 
- case but one you have carefully mentioned the date.—A. Have 1? 
_ , Q. You can go back and check my statement, if you like. 


4 Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are two on the one page, neither of which 
7 has a date, and they are both 1924. 


, Mr. (ee a K.C.: They all show a date? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You can check that if you like, but if you will accept my statement for 
( the moment, Mr. Preston, I would like to know why it was that you, in all 
cases, suppressed the date, when the letters were as hoary as those which we 
have just cited?—A. No, I did not suppress the date. 
Q You do not find any dates where they are ahead of 1923? 


Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Do you find any dates at all? - 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Will you answer my question? It will need no verification other Ave 
_ what you have before you. You do not show the dates of any letters where 
they are ahead of 1924, do you?—A. What do you mean by that, ahead of 1924? 
Q. Where they are prior to that time?—-A. No, there is no date to any of 
them, even to the Alexander one that I can see, nor ‘the Cockshutt letter, nor to 
the tanners. 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, you will forgive me if I make this 
_ Suggestion. Do not all these things. appear in the report: itself, and is it not a 
_ question for argument? 

__ Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Very well, we will pass on to something else, 
M r. Chairman; I will accept that suggestion. ° 

The Cuamrman: To use your method with the witness, is it not a reason- 
ble ‘suggestion? 
"Mr. MontTGOoMERY, Kooy accept your view that it is a reasonable sug- 
estion, Mr. Chairman. \ : 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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The Witness: ' If you want the dates of the ace letters I will give tl 
to you. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, na, Mr. Montgomery is going to Beate Go he i 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Just one question in regard to the cattle industry in the west. We 
have had quite a lot of evidence on that. In your last paragraph you say 
“Cattle dealers claim that owing to marketing conditions, any rate 
exceeding $15 per head makes it quite impossible for them to secure a 
return on their investment, and that cattle shipped at a higher rate are 
invariably sold at a loss to the producers.” : 
A. That is an official statement which was tect I understand, by the ee 
people. 
Q. Did you take any steps to test the avetvaby of that?@—A, I hada very 
great deal of discussion about it. 
Q. You know, do you not, that the rate throughout 1924 was ; $202—A. 
I think I give the rates here. 
Q. Is it your:suggestion that the producers accepted a loss of $5 per head, | 
at least, upon every head of cattle which was shipped?—A. That is their claim, 
very largely. a 
Q. And that notwithstanding that fact, the trade in the export of cattle — 
during that year practically doubled?—A. The cattle men will have to explain 4 
that, I simply took this document which was issued. I really do not know. 
fey Before sending it out, surely you gave some consideration to some of _ 
these complaints?—A. Yes. i 
‘Q. “Appeals to carriers useless.” I think we pretty well went over the A 
_ extent of your appeals to carriers the first night, Mr. Preston, did we not?—A. 
Yes. This is speaking of the cattle question. F 
Q. And you have nothing to add to the information which you were acdal i 
enough to give to us the other night?—A. No, nothing at the moment. s 
Q. “Fluctuating Freight Rates on Wheat ?”—A. Yes. Ny 
- Q. You seem to emphasize there the desirability, if possible, of securing - 
more stable freight rates?—A. Yes. ae 
Q. You cite some wide variations in the rates?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Which you say have been controlled by the North Atlantic Steamship - a: 
Combine?—A. Yes. ‘a 
Q. Is it your suggestion that these rapid fluctuations were controlled by the _ 
North Atlantic Steamship Combine?—A. They fixed the rates, according to 4 
my reading of the minutes. - ‘ 
Q. I am just asking you whether you adhere to the language in your report? 
—A. Yes, if they fixed the rates they controlled. 
pny: So your suggestion is that these violent fluctuations were controlled by — 
the North Atlantic Steamship Combine?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you do not accept any of the evidence which you have heard given | 
in respect to the manner in which grain rates come about, since you have 
been in the room? You have heard all that discussed?—A. I have heard it dis- 
cussed, yes. 
Q. And you adhere to your statement downibetantnee Yes. I réad 
in the minutes that you fixed the rates, and I would call fixing controlling, _ 
Q. Let us get the theory of the thing. Are you for stability in rates?—A. it 
do not know what I am for in the matter. I am not in the grain trade, I do not 
understand it at all. 3 
Q. So you really do not know what you are for?—A. Yes, I do know what 5 
T am for, but some men claim, as we found in the Royal. Commission—. 7 
Q. My learned friend suggests that you know better what you are against? 
Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I did not say that, I ae he knew — he wa 
against. 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Byl Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. Let us have the advantage of your views, Mr. Preston, as you set them 
out in this paragraph. Are you for more stable freight rates or are you against 
table freight rates?—A. I should like to see stable freight rates, if they could 


na: Ft. Are you drawing a distinction, then, in suggesting that the rates should 
be stable with*regard to aie but it is desirable that they should be unstable 


OE But still one has general views on these principles; we are surely not 
confined to one commodity.—A. I think it would be very desirable to have 
pretty stable freight rates on certain—well, you might say more largely exported 
commodities, 1f it were possible. 

- Q. But not on the less largely exported commodities?—A. It might be neces- 
sary; I could not tell you. It is argued both ways. I have heard both sides 
of the question. 

—_. Q. Does not that stability involve some factor which will make them 
- stable—A. I do not know, some control somewhere, I suppose. 

: '@. So-it is not competition but. control that you are after, is it?—A. I 


-_ Q. And you do not regard competition, unrestricted and open competition, 
ome pene the remedy?—A. No, I will not say that. 
+The Cuatrman: Does it not all depend on the level at which these rates 
ae are to. be stabilized? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And that question reflects itself, in this case, 
in Pile voyage returns, as to whether the level will produce sufficient earnings 
or excessive earnings or too little earnings. 
a, The CuairMAN: This is a matter on which people might have differences 
f opinion. In fairness to the witness, I do not think he has been fair to himself 
im answering your question. His report reads: 

‘ane “The fluctuations noted have all taken place while the freight rates 
on grain have been controlled by the North Atlantic Steamship Combine.” 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, and I asked him first, after the evidence 
he has heard, whether ‘he still adhered to that, and he said he did. 

_ The Cuatrman: I think he was not fair to himself in the explanation he 
gave. 

___ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Your remarks draw a chorus of protests, Mr. 

Chairman. : 

_ The Cuatrman: So far my remarks have been merely introductory. If 
unsel would be patient with me for a moment, I would give them my idea— 
which may be wrong or right—as to what Mr. Preston meant by his report. 
Tt has been placed before us as one of the main reasons d’etre that the Con- 
ence has not been able to keep rates on an even keel or a stable basis, and it 
nas been shown by the evidence before this committee that grain rates fluctuate. 
ten from day to day. 


Mr. McKay: And sometimes several times in the one day. 

The Cuarrman: Sometimes more than once in the same day, in spite of 
fact that there is a control of freight rates as far as the Conference lines 
concerned. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All of which confirms the evidence of the wit- 
s that there are rates which you cannot control, that there is a market for: 


the same as anything else, and to fill their ships they have to offer prices - 
wh h will attract the commodity. 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Are we not more concerned, Mr. Chairman, as to. 4 
whether or not the rates on grain have been unduly high, and if there are © 
allegations that they have been, why go on with this discussion of the theory 
of whether they may be kept at any dead level for any period of time. Mr. 
Preston, in his report, infers that there has been a fluctuation and that they 
have been unduly high. Now the question is, is such a statement well founded 
and if so, what is the explanation? : Be 

The Wirness: Pardon me, Mr. Stevens, but I do not know that I have ¢ 
inferred they are unduly high. I only give them. | el 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: If they are not.unduly high, the committee is not 
very much concerned regarding them. \ ) Sal 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would rather think they were very much con-. : 
cerned, in view of the fact that the defence is that there is no fluctuation. yi 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: If the rates are not too high, the committee cannot 
have very much objection to them. i 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The honourable member does not understand my 
suggestion. The Conference say they give stability, and this is an imstance 
where they do not give stability. © \ Se 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: These grain rates are open rates, with 68 per cent of 
the traffic carried last year by tramps. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That again is a matter of discussion, whether that 
is an open rate or not. | 
The Cuamrman: They may not claim to control them, but the evidence - 
is that every day the Grain Committee of the Weekly Liner Committee met 
and fixed the rate for that day. Sometimes it. was changed more than once 
in a day. They were controlled to that extent. The object of my observation 
—and perhaps we have spent more time than we should upon it—was that one 
ot the defences of the Conference is that they brought about stability, and one 
of the facts about the grain trade is that it did not bring about stability. That, 
of course, was due to the tramps and to the law of supply and demand. _ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Were you left with that impression, that there 
is any possibility of fixing these rates or controlling them? Because the witness 
explained that they quoted the best rate they could, and then if that was not 
successful they lowered the rate, and so on. It is the same way as a broker 
quotes rates on the Exchange, and if he cannot get that rate he brings it down. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: The evidence is on the record. I would not agree 
with that statement. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Then we will pass from control to absorption, “Absorbing Domestic 
Concessions,” which is the next heading in your report, unless you wish to 
charge us with the St. Lawrence River insurance rates, which I assume you 
do not.—A. I think you are quite right in assuming I do not. I do not make ~—— 
any such suggestion. <a 

Q. Then let us pass on to the absorption of domestic concessions. That, — 
I take it, in the terms of your remarks, refers to the preferential tariff?—A. It 
does. / 

Q. And your suggestion, if it means anything, means that the preference 
is absorbed by the freight rate?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Have you verified that at all? It is a very important subject—A. Yes, 
I think I will be able to give you something on it. I have some’ figures. ae 

Q. In the first place, let us proceed in order of date. Did you observe Sir 
Henry Drayton’s conclusion upon that very subject, in the report from which — 
you have quoted quite freely?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. William T..R. Preston.[ : 
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Q. On page seven— ; 
The CuHaiRMAN: Yes, page seven of Sir Henry Drayton’s report. 

: Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Yes. You will observe that he says, “ The claim 
that importers made to the effect that the British preference was absorbed by 
- the increased rates does not appear to be borne out.” And then follows a 
statement. 

The Witness: That is his conclusion. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Which apparently was not accepted by you?—A. No, it was not alto- 
gether accepted by me. 

Q. “ Not altogether ’?—A. It was not accepted by me. 

_. - Mr. Rivrrer: That was in 1913? 
i __ Mr. Symineron, K-C.: Yes. 
oe Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will pass on to that and take a commodity 
to meet Mr. Rinfret’s remark, and bring this down to 1925. 
eee ( 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Take woollens, for instance. Do you know what the preference was and 
what the freight rate ‘was?—A, At the moment I have not got the preference; 
_ I have the freight rate. 

Q. And what freight rate are you uging?—A. 1924, 90 shillings. 

Q. Because, I have before me a list of commodities furnished by the woollen 
‘merchants in the city, showing in actual bills the amount of the freight which 
they paid, and the amount of preference which they obtained, and the figures 
for your information, will show ‘as preference the difference between 274 4+ per 
tae cent and 35 per pens 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.; That is be the way to get evidence of the books. 

I have a lot of figures I would like to put in, if I could do it without calling 
__- witnesses. 
a Mr, Montcomery, K. C.: It is a pity to bring people here for that. I am 
aes taking the various commodities mentioned in Sir Henry Drayton’s report, 
merely because it was suggested that the 1921 conditions might be so 
_ different as to Iéad us to a-different conclusion. 
a) | ! : 
am By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether your criticism of Sir Henry 
_ Drayton’s conclusions, or your disagreement with his conclusions, rested upon 
the suggestion that conditions are not the same to- day as they w ere in 1913?— 
_ A. They are not the same to-day as they were in 1913. 
 Q. Is it your suggestion. to-day that the preference would be absorbed by 
the freight rate?—A. That is what has been represented to me by people who 
_ are importing, and one in particular who is importing, from whom I have 
been making inquiries. 
! Q. Have you any objections to stating the name of your informant?— 
A. None whatever. It was Charles Wicket, of Port Hope. 
__ Q. Did you make any inquiries on an important subject of that kind, 
here you proposed to take issue with Sir Henry Drayton, from any of the 
arge importers in Montreal and Toronto2—A. I had the information from 
im— 
: By the Chairman: 


_ __ Q. Did you? . Just answer the questions, please?—A. No. I had not Sir 
pieary Drayton’s report in my mind when I made inquiries. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] © 


- when you inserted this statement in your report, and you had before you at 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My dear sir, you certainly had it in your mind when you made your. 
report, because you quote from it extensively?—A. Perhaps you will ask first 
when I made my inquiries? 

Q. I am not so much concerned with when you made your inquiries, as 


that time a finding of Sir Henry Drayton upon that very subject?—A. Yes, 
I had. 

Q. Did you take steps then when you found that the report of your Port, 
Hope friend was not in agreement with Sir Henry’s conclusion, to ascertain 
which was correct?—A. My Port Hope friend showed me his invoices and 
papers, and made it quite clear to me that the preference was absorbed. 


The Cuarrman: I suggest that is hardly a fair question, because his Port 
Hope friend gave him the evidence— 


The Witness: He is supplementing it now— 


The Cramman: (To witness) If you will just pardon me.—and Sir Henn t, 
Drayton’s report was written some years ago. ; 


Hon. Mr. Srrvens: Mr. Symington objects to Mr. Montgomery putting in 
these figures. We have in these exhibits all the rates, if I remember correctly, — 
for several years. i 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No} not the westbound rates, ‘ 
Mr. Mio mreinaee: KG You have the westbound tariffs; we filed them *. 
with you. ae 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: For two years only. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all you need. : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It seems to me that what we will have to do in this. rs 
case is to take the tarifis filed with the Railway Commission of the joint through 
rates from England to points in Canada, and take the commodities you want in — 
the joint tarifis to points of destination, and deduct the rail rate to get the — 
ocean rate on these various commodities. At least, that is what I have hag cf 
done. a 
Mr. Furntort: Did you get a rate to Port Hope in that way? 


Mr. Symrncton, K.C.: I got a rate to Winnipeg. 
Mr. SuHaw: May I inquire of the witness what he means by this abeptnetael 


The CHairMAN: Question the witness on that point, with Mr. Montgomery’s 
permission. 


The Wirness: Swallowed He in the freight rates. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Ocean rates or rail rates?—A. Ocean. rates. 


By Mr. Shaw: i 
Q. What is the process 2 which it is swallowed up?—A. Increased freight : 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Increased over what tariff? 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
: Q. I understand you mean that the rates are so high that they absorb any 
preference?—A. Yes, that is what I heard English merchants say. a 
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ao ah Mr. Shidus 
Q. Consequently our goods, as a result, cannot compete with lier goods 
that do not enjoy the tariff; is ‘that right?—A. No, that preference is given to 
ee eo and the increases in freight rates absorb that. 
i 

‘| By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. It costs so much to bring them from the United Kingdom to Canada 
that they lose whatever preference they get by the tariff?—A. That is the 
nC allegation. 


: By Mr. Stork: 
-* Q. It nullifies it?—A. Nullifies it, yes. 


. By Mr. Shaw: 

ek That may mean that the rates from some other country supplying these 
at goods which enjoy the preference are less than the freight rates from the United 
___ Kingdom to Canada to such an extent that the preference is more or less wiped 
a  out?—A. No, it is connected with the freight rate and the preference from the 
, United | ae 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

 Q. But it must be a comparison with eeafopnine 2 A: No; I am not talking 
about comparisons. I take it there is a preference on British goods—certain 

_ British goods. At least, the preference was given in 19— 
Mr. Rivrrer: The oe does not matter. 

The Carman: 124 per cent up to 1897; then 25 per cent for a little while, 
end then 33 per cent. 

The Wrrness: And the freight rates have increased to such an extent that 
that i is eliminated, that it is swallowed up by the steamship companies. 

pe WLR: SyMINGTON: K.C.: There is no preference against the United States. 
_ There would be no use of that in the matter of imports. 


par. Monrcomery, K.C.: When you talk about “the preference ”— 


By Mr. Shans 


_ Q. Is the freight rate on these preferred goods—the British goods which | 
- enjoy the preference—from the United Kingdom to New York, for example, the 
_ same as it would be to Montreal?—A. You would know more about that than 
mt do. I understand the preference is only applicable to Canadian ports. 


‘as _ The Cuatrman: No, they get an extra preference of 10 per cent if the goods 
come through Canadian ‘ports, but the main preference remains. Of course, the 
preference was changed from a straight 335 per cent in about 1907 to a varying 
reduction of-duties on various goods, but ‘the British goods enjoy a preference 
ming into Canada irrespective of the port they come through, excepting if 
they come seroma a Canadian port they get an extra 10 per cent. 


Poiy Mr. Shaw: * 
~. ie understood you to imi a statement that the preference is swallowed 
up in the increased freight rates?—A, Yes. 
Q. Now, freight rates are increased alike to New York and Canadian ports, 
‘ re they not?—A. Yes, certainly. 
Gy. ‘Then how is the preference swallowed up? Does it not still continue?— 
_ No, it is swallowed up in the freight. rates. 
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; The CuatrMaNn: Goods might come from the United States, for instance 
where there is no sea-carriage at all. For instance; consider 100 pairs of boots — 
coming in from the Old Country. They have a preference coming into Canada. 
‘They are in competition with 100 pairs of boots coming in from Brockton, ~ 
Massachusetts. Now, if it were true that the freight rate on these 100 pairs of 
boots from the Old Country was raised so high as to make it more costly to lay 
them down in Montreal than the amount by which the duty was reduced in 
respect to that, the whole advantage of the preference might be absorbed. 
_ Mr. Suaw: So the comparison is between American-made boots and British- 
made boots. oe 
The CHairMAN: Yes. ie 
Mr. Durr: The boot is on the other foot, as it were. : ia 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Just to test this out in one of the commodities 
mentioned. I would be glad, Mr, Preston, if you would verify—if you Cn ae vi 
the accuracy of this statement— _ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: How does he know that? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Do you knew what the normal duty is on boots?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. I will give it to you, subject to your verification, at 30 per cent. Do 
you know what the British preference is?-——A, ‘No, I do not; I believe it is 
334 per cent. 

Q. The British preferential duty is 175 per cent; the preference is 1224 
per cent. Now, do you know, on that same invoice, what the percentage of the 
freight is?—A. T will give you some figures if you will allow me to go to my 
office, if my room is not closed. 

Q. I would like to put these figures before you so you can verify them if 
you wish. The percentage of freight rates of the value of the same bill of: 
goods is 1.29 per cent, as contrasted with the 124 per cent preference, and I am 
there taking the whole freight rate—not merely any increase, but the entire pi 
freight rate. Will ycu check that please, if you doubt it? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I suppose the proper way for my learned friend 
to do would be to give the evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I raised this point a few minutes 
ago. Here we are, faced with a deadlock. Mr. Montgomery offers certain 
figures. He is not giving evidence, that is true. Mr. Symington has in these 
exhibits under his control a full schedule of rates. Why cannot the Committee 
have the official figures, so that our solicitor, representing the Committee, would 
net question figures that are suggested by the opposing counsel? If the figures - 
Mr. Montgomery is offering are wrong, he should be called to order and 
reprimanded. There are the. figures in these packages; why not have them? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would like to see any man who could follow these 
figures while they are being recited? 

: Hon. Mr. Stevens: I can give them from memory. Here is a preference, 
according to Mr. Montgomery’s figures, of 124 per cent. The Customs duty 
is 174 per cent on British goods. Here is a figure of 125 per cent. The freight 
rate on the same goods amounts to one and one-half per cent. 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: 1.29 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: How can 1.29 per cent absorb 124 per cent? That is — 
what I want to know? That is the mathematical problem the witness has to 
‘solve. I think the statement is an outrage and a slander upon the whole system — 
of British preference. It is in the report, and the witness says he does not 
know how it. has arrived there. If our counsel cannot produce these figures 
and protect the witness, I think it is about time he knew what he was there 
for. 
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“By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-_ Q. You were to look up for us the explanation of the 25 per cent increase. 
; Yout illustration of 25 per cent increase in March 1924 would be rather mis- 
leading if it applied only to eastbound freight?—A. What clause are you 
dealing with? 
Q. The same clause—A. No, Mr. Montgomery—that, I must admit, 
puzzled me very much. I could not understand that myself. It is misplaced in 
the arranging of the report. It is a misplacing of the third paragraph in that 
it ought to follow the fourth. If you will kindly look at it you will see that 
is what has taken place in the typewriting. 
»  Q. In the typewriting?—A. By the typewriter, yes. 

Q. Before issuing this report to the world did you not correct your type- 
writing?—A. Well, I thought I did. I read until my eyes were sore but that 
mistake has crept in some way or other| in the re-arrangement of the items. 

3 Q. As the thing stands in the report, which is all we have to go by, the 

statement is decidedly misleading?—A.,Of course, it is misleading, that is, it 

is not misleading because it evidently is not referring to it at all. It is dealing 
with the next paragraph. 

~~ Q. I see it reads quite naturally because it says: 

_ “The advantages which were intended to be given as an encourage- 
ment to the development of British-Canadian trade by the Canadian | 
preference to British goods, have long since been swallowed up by the 
- mmcreased cost of ocean transportation. In addition, the Custom’s 
q\ preference given to British goods carried to Canadian ocean ports 

(instead of ‘Teaching Canada via the United States ports) has also been 
obliterated by increased ocean freight charges. 
“The more recent illustration of this is the 25 per cent increase in 
i the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March first, 1924.” 
“ed r It could not pessibay be taken in connection with that. It ‘could not 
_ passibly. 
a Q. You have seen a recent illustration of the thing you have been talking 
_ about or we do not know the English language?—A. Be fair. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


t Q. Do I understand the next paragraph shouldcome before that one? 
_ =A. If the Committee will‘allow me, there was prepared by myself, taken 
partly from trade reports and partly from other information, the table ‘which 
_ Was set in there. 


a _ By the Chairman: 

Pao @. Where does “there” come?—A. It comes in after “has been obliterated 
by mecredsed ocean freight rates.” In some way, in fixing up the report, in 
rearranging, that was left out and the other one crept in to the other place. 


By Mr. Rinfret: \ 
* 2 Do I understand the fourth paragraph should come in in the third 
place 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is what he says. 


The Witness: In reading these two items, my recollection is that they 
ad another heading, the third or the fourth. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
_ Q. Where do you want to put that clause, Mr. Preston?—A. Put it after 


e third. \ 
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Q. After the third of the same paragraph?—A. Something has been left 
out in the middle there. 
4 e You put it in after the words “increased cost of ocean transportation?” — 
— es. : 
The CuarrmMan: Is that cleared up? 
Mr. Rinrret: Let us go at it this way. 
The Cuatrman: You take the witness, Mr. Rinfret. 
Mr. Rinrret: The first paragraph reads 


“There is another phase of the situation that is created by the 
absolute control that is exercised by the North Atlantic Steamship Com- 
As bine over all ocean freight rates which might well be considered.” 
es. ; 
Q. The second paragraph reads: ‘3 
“The advantages which were intended to be given as an encourage- 
ment to the development of British-Canadian trade by the Canadian 
preference to British goods, have long since been swallowed up by the 
increased cost of ocean transportation. In addition, the Custom’s prefer- 
ence given to British goods carried to Canadian ocean ports (instead of 
reaching Canada via United States ports) has also been obliterated by 
increased ocean freight charges.” 

A. Yes: 
a Q. Then the fourth paragraph comes in the third place, which reads as — 
ollows: 


“Tt is, therefore fair to assume, there being no Government control 
of ocean rates, any rearrangement of the cost of inland railway trans- 
portation to satisfy the agitation that is now demanding a more equit-. 
able schedule of freight rates, that whatever consideration may hereafter — 
be given to domestic interests, either agricultural or industrial, these 
will forever fade into insignifigance by another turn of the screw in 4 
further increase to the cost of ocean transportation.” 

A. The fourth then comes in next. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The way Mr. Rinfret read it. 
Mr. Rinrret: And the last paragraph is: 

“The more recent illustration of this is the twenty- five per cent 
noe tg the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March 1, 
1924,” 

A, Yes, \ I ee in addition to that, if the Committee will pardon me, a very 
clear recollection of a schedule which I had put in there, and in some way it 
must have gotten mislaid by the typewriter or was lost. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. Have you got it before you know?—A. No, I have not got it. 

The CuHamrman: Is that cleared up? If so let us proceed to another 
phase of the investigation. © 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to have that cleared up. Let us have 
the correct figure, to decide whether the statement made by the witness is © 
worthy of any consideration or not. The figures are in the hands of the Com- — 
mittee. Why can we not have them? The solicitor has them and he can’ 
produce them. ¢ Wi 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What have I got? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: You have in the schedule the freight schedule on 
westbound freight. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not in my custody at all. I can get it for you. 

(Mr, William T. R. Preston.) 
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_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
__ Q. Let me pass to your next paragraph. I am nearing my conclusion: 
“ Pe citicer and Emigrant fares.” That is an old hobby of yours?—A. I have 
some information I would like to give you. 
Q. Lest you should give us too much, I will try and confine my questions 
to main points. First, pre-war. You remember that I suggested to you the 
other day that your rates were somewhat out of line with anything shown by 
any tariff of which we were aware?—A. Yes, you said so. 
Q. Do you know what dates you are taking, in respect to these rates? 

—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. First, for pre-conference. Will you tell us what date you are taking 
‘ “tide pre- -conference?—A. I am taking the rate that was prevalent when I went 
over there in 1898. 

- Q. As a matter of fact do you know when the conference was formed? 
Ge I could not tell you, now. I think it was somewhere about that time. 
Es Q. As a matter of fact had it not been running for some time when you 
RS. went over there, some years?—A. No, I do not think it had been. 

 -Q. This suggestion is that $17.50 was the normal rate at that time?—A. I 
do not know what the normal rate was. It was the rate under which emigrants 
were coming to Canada. 
- Q. I suppose, in days gone by, it was probably cheaper. We know prices 
- have constantly gone up?—A. I could not tell you. 
<)> You could not tell me?—A. No. 
- Q. I wonder if the Committee would be interested in seeing the rate issued 
by the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company, Edmonton-Allan, Company, as 
it was then, in 1859, where the rate, even in those days, was considerably 
. qyerer than the figures you mentioned. You can see the rates all given down 
en ere 
a The CuarrMan: I will read them to the Committee: 
mi “From Liverpool to Quebec; rates of sea-passage; Cabin, £15, 15s; 
£18, 18s Sterling, according to accommodation. Children, under twelve 
years of age, 20s per year in aft cabin and 25s per year in forward cabin. 

Mr. Durr: Are those steamers or sailing ships? 


- The CHairMAN: Those would be steamers, I think, “North Britain”; 
“Anglo Saxon”; “Nova Scotian”; “North American”; “Hungarian” and “Indian”. 
Mr. Durr: That is a motorcycle, “Indian.” 
__. Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: They evidently anticipated the days of the 
Diesel engines. 
_ The Cuairman: (Reads). “Third class, £7 7s; children in third class, 
: seven years and under twelve, £4 and 10s; one year and under— 

Mr. Durr: They ought to go free. 
_. The CuarrmMan: (Reads). From one to seven years, £3, 10s. Under one 
year, free.” According to Mr. Duff’s suggestion. 
_’ Mr. Durr: What do they charge for large families? i 


\ 

' By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

9 ‘I will not argue rates with you because I think it will assist the Com- 
ttee much better by giving them ourselves but, accepting any rate you wish 
o put, whether your own or any other, did you give any consideration, in 
making your comparison, to the difference in conditions as existing at the time 
ot ae your first rate, and the present time?—A. No, I have simply given 

ariffs. 
~~ Q. You have simply given the tariffs?—A. Yes. 
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were, do you not think it would have been fair to have drawn attention to the — 
very different conditions under which third class passengers were brought out 
to Canada then and now?—A. Everybody knows that conditions have changed 
very much. 

@. You have heard the evidence given the other day, that in those ae 
they got/cargo both ways in that space?—A. I do-not know that I did. 

Q. That cattle were carried eastbound and emigrants westbound ?—A. 
I heard that in regard to one or two steamers, or was it one steamer? ry 

Q. As regards accommodation, do you know that in those days emigrants — 
were carried in open dormitories, if I can call them that, containing twenty ie 
a hundred or more people?—A. No, I do not. 

(. You were interested in emigrant conditions in those days?—A. I ee i 
seen a good many emigrants carried on a £3 rate. I \cannot say they were 
comfortable, that is, I wotld not like to travel under those conditions of travel — 
but they were reasonably comfortable and they were very anxious to go. 


Q. You know in these days passengers were not given the luxury of a din- 


ing room or a dining table? I am taking your own period in 1898, I think?— 
A. From 1898 to the time the Elder- -Dempster Company went out we had a £3/ 10 
rate; not altogether. 

Q. I am speaking of the year you take, 1898, and I ask you whether ia 
are aware of the difference existing and the service given for the money in those _ ne 
days as compared with to-day?—A. The change is very great. ai 

@. The change is very great?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not think it necessary to make mention of that fact?—A. No, : 
I did not. I thought my report was then long enough. if 

Q. I did not catch your answer?—A. I did not mention anything else 
but what is shown there. y 

Q. You are aware are you not, that the third class passengers were given e 
no attendance at all, in the way of stewards’ attendance?—A. I was not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Forgive me for breaking i in. Is not all this evidence before 
us? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wish to know whether the witness is aware of ' 
these things. It is not a question of evidence; it is a question of good faith. 
If he is ignorant of these things we could forgive his ignorance when he starts 
to compare rates. If he withheld the information in making the rates. I 
say that the witness is in the grossest bad faith. That is the reason I am ae 
whether he was aware or not? 

The Witness: We are all aware that conditions have changed on the/ — 

| i 


ships very much. 


By Mr. Mentgomery, K.C.: i 
Q. Were you aware of the fact that they were not even provided. with bed- 
ding in those days?—A. I never heard that. I have ‘seen emigrants: going on 
the boat during the time: I was there and I never saw anybody carrying their — 
bedding. | a 
Q. What do you refer to as bedding? Sheets and so on?—A. Sheets and — 
mattresses and things like that. 
Q. In 1898, is that your evidence?—-A. During all the time I was over there _ 
T never saw any emigrants carrying their bedding. ~ ay 
Q. Never mind who did the carriage, Mr. Preston. I am asking you whether 
the liners supplied such luxuries as those?—A. 1 could not tell you. 
Q. You could not tell us?—A. No. 
; Q. But, my dear sir that was your whole job in 1898, looking after the 
comfort of the emigrants in their transportation to Canada?—A. ft was not a 


health officer. ; 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.[ : : ; 
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_ Q. You impress me really as evading the question. If any man had 

occasion to be familiar with the conditions under which emigrants travelled 

in those days you were the man?—A. Not in 1898. I do not think I was on 

board an emigrant steamer until about 1900 or 1901, and crossing the Atlantic, 

upon more than one occasion, I went into the emigrant quarters. They were 
not quarters I would like to travel in, I grant you, but they were there. 

- Q. Well now, Mr. Preston, what had you been doing between 1898 and 

- 1901?—A. I was doing my Immigration work, organizing in Europe, and 
- organizing in Great Britain. 
Q. You were Commissioner of Immigration?—A. I was. 
Q. And as Commissioner of Immigration, in those three years you had 
_ not attempted to make yourself familiar with the conditions under which 
immigrants were being shipped out?—A. That was not my function. There 
__ were -officers for that purpose. ; 
na Q. You were unfamiliar as to that?—-A. I don’t know that I was unfamiliar 
with it. I was there for about two years. 

Q. We cannot ask you any questions about it, because you know nothing 
now and did not know then?—A. I told you that I went through the emigration 
quarters of a ship that I crossed in, I think in 1900. 

_ Q. Mr. Preston, you\are the very man I would have thought of summoning 

here to tell us about that?—A. I was not the medical officer of the department. 
_ The department had a medical officer to look after that phase of the work. My 
_ time was very much taken up with other phases of it. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I would like to place before the Committee 
particularly, if you have not had an opportunity of seeing it, a description of 

the third class traffic, the folder, giving the rooms, accommodation and service 
as it is to-day, in the modern third class folder, giving the figures and ‘so 
~ forth. 
«Sir Henry Drayton: I think we have all those in here now, given very 
 earefully and very well. 
if - The Cuarrman: I think so. 

_ Mr. Durr: I think it is all in the budget now, is it not? 
.. The Cuamman: I think all the Committee know that third class accom- 
- modation to-day is very very different from what it was 25, 30 or 40 years ago. 
) . Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We see them advertising students cruises to-day, 
in the third class. : 
ne Mr. Rinrret: It is a question whether the expense is justified by the 
_ Increase in the quality of the service. 

_ The Cuarrman: That is it, exactly. : 

} Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My point, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted 
to say so, is that in cross-examining the witness I am endeavouring to show that 
the witness was: not acting in good faith when he wrote his Report, and that he 
wrote it maliciously, and I have no hesitation in saying that. - 

a The Witness: I would expect that from you. w 

i _ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I picked up from the dining table the menu of 
_ the third class table. 

i Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: My learned friend should give us the costs. It is 
very important to know what it costs to feed emigrants upon these third class 
voyages. 

The CHARMAN: Mr. Rinfret has put his finger upon the very point. We 
all admit there has been a very great betterment in the third class service, that 
emigrants to this country are treated very differently from what they were 25 
or 30 years ago. The question is, is the increase in the cost warranted by the 
eae [Mr. William T. R, Preston.] 
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increase in the services, to use Mr. Rinfret’s words, which I cannot improve 
upon. ; 

Mr. Monvrcomery, K.C.: I have only one or two more questions to ask 
Mr. Preston upon that point, and I will drop it then. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. When you were searching the departmental files, Mr. Preston, for the 
purpose of making this Report we are quoting from so ‘extensively, was your 
attention drawn to a letter from the High Commissioner in England, appearing 
on the Department files or tables under date of the 13th of February, 1924, 
which contains the following paragraph: 

“There is always one thing we have to keep in mind, and that is 
that we must not bear so heavily on the shipping companies that they 
may consider withdrawing the ships from our routes and thus kill the 
goose, and I think just now they are going through a very bad time.” 

You must have seen that letter, because you were quoting from lettérs 
which appear on the same file?—A. What is the date of it? 

Q. The 13th of February, 1924?—A. I did not see the letter. 

Q. Would the views of the High Commissioner have affected your slip 


ment at all in the conclusions which you have laid down in that report?—A.  — 


Do you mean as to the desirability of a lower rate for emigrants? 

Q. As to the general tone of your Report?—A. I don’t know that I saw 
anything there from the High Commissioner that bears upon my report. 

Q. Well, the High Commissioner has put himself upon record in addressing 
the Government here, and you have told us you were in communication with 
oc him ; you must have known his views upon it?—A. I knew the High Commis-: 
sioner’s Views upon the whole question of the Combine, or Conference if you 
like, and what ought to be done. We discussed that, as I tell you, quite 
freely. 
Q. If you had seen that letiey would it have at all influenced your views 
or conclusions?—A. I could not tell you at the moment. I would like to see 
all the correspondence before expressing an opinion. 

Q. Do you agree, or disagree with the opinion expressed by the High 
Commissioner?—A. That we were going through serious times? I did not 
know anything about it. 

'  Q. You did not know anything at all about it?—A. No. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all, Mr. Preston. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: , : 

'Q. Mr. Preston, that letter of February 1924, I understand from your 
evidence that it was after that you went to England and discussed all these 
matters with the High Commissioner?—A. Yes, it was after that. . 

Q. So that that letter was written prior to the discussion of this matter 
with the High Commissioner at ‘all?—-A. It probably would be, yes. 

Q. Now, I am going to be very short with you, Mr. Preston. Would you 
kindly tell the Committee as shortly and as concisely as you.can, unbothered 
by questions, just what you did when you left here to go and inquire into 
this matter in March of 1924?—A.I went direct to London. The day 


following my arrival I called on the High Commissioner,+and told him in a © ¢ 


general way what my mission was; that probably by. the next mail the Order 
in Council or whatever was necessary to reach him would probably arrive. 
To begin with, the High Commissioner and myself accepted the finding of 
‘the McMaster report that a Combine existed, and that therefore from) that. 


standpoint there was no occasion for any inquiries. Then as to what I should 2 


do we were agreed upon‘ this— 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] es : 
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ONTGOMERY, KC: I ae to state here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
ot think it is proper for this witness to be allowed to make a speech 
of this kind at the present time; he has put himself on record in writing as 
to what he did, and has given his conclusions. He was examined by my 
earned friend, and was given every opportunity to state what he did; he 
as done so, he has been cross-examined as to what he did, and has been 
given | ample opportunity to explain himself. Now he wishes to make a 


- The Wirness: Pardon me, I wish nothing of the kind. 


Mr. Montceomery, K.C.: He wishes to fortify his position by these con- 
Gerba references to such instructions as he had from the High Commissioner, 
or the High Commissioner agreeing with him in the steps or action to be 
_ taken. We have’not got the High Commissioner here; such views as the High 
Commissioner had are on record, and we have no way of contradicting his 
statements. I do not think it is at all proper that this witness should be 
allowed, at my learned friend’s invitation, to start out to make a speech now. 
In cross-examination,. while we are not before a Court of Law we are possibly 
not held down to the strict rules of evidence. This witness after all is in 
_ re-examination. The ordinary rules of evidence are not arbitrary matters; they 
are based upon common sense and the necessity which Courts, Commissions 
and everybody else have of finishing evidence and concluding it some time; 
consequently it has been a rule established and adhered to by everybody, that 
when they get to re-examination they. should be confined to the subject of 
ross-examination, and not go into matters which might form the subject of 
a _ second cross-examination, and not to make points to the Committee, which 
he i is now proceeding to do. 

Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I have no object in pressing any- 


i Mr. SHaw: Why should not the witness be questioned? I Bape like to 
a witness pera ee 


‘ By Mr. Shaw: . 
_ Q. Mr. Preston, do I understand from your examination, and cross- | 
amination, that the question at issue so far as you were concerned, was not 
question ' of giving better service, but a question of getting lower rates?— 
ea The question at issue so far as I was concerned, was to endeavour to get 
lower rates, Mr. Shaw, all other considerations being equal. 

_ Q. And then you followed that up, when you went to England, by en- 
vouring, directly and through intermediaries, to get the views of various 
ents, as to the probable attitude of any of the shipping companies with regard 
leaving. the. Conference?—A. To learn for me, from members of the Con- 
erence, what likely action they would take if they were approached; whether 
y were likely to leave the Conference. 
--Q. That is, you tell us that in order to get the lower rates it would be 
essary for one of these companies to leave the Conference?—A. I thought 


Q. To withdraw from the Conference?—A. I thought so. - 
Q. Then I think your idea was that if we were to get relief in the way of © 
ower freight rates, the Conference would have to be dissolved, at least to the | 
xtent of one member leaving it—A. Yes. I will answer one point more if. 
01 1 will allow me. One other necessity, an absolute requirement was that the - 
mment would have control of the rates. 
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Q. But that could not be secured unless the Conference was broken up 19, 
the extent of at least one shipping firm leaving the Conference?—A. ‘Yes, 
quite so. 

Q. Now tell me from your experience, has.the Conference system any 
merit whatsoever?—A. Has it. any merit? Well, I could not tell you oe 1 
am sure. 

Q. You are not prepared to offer an opinion on that subject?—A. You can 
say it has merits of course, yes. a 

Q. Then another question, Mr. Preston. You have had experience with 4 
the Franco-American Company seeking to act against the Conference. What — 
reason have you to suppose that lower rates would be given by them than by 
the Conference?—A. I don’t know to what you refer, Mr. Shaw, in the Franco- _ 
American Company. I don’t know what company you are referring to. 

Q. I am talking about the company that Mr. Peterson had of that name 
some years ago.—A. Oh yes, I did not know that was the name. 

Q. You realize that Sir William Petersen’s company, the previous com- 
pany, came to grief by reason of Conference action, did it not?—A. Yes, I 
should judge SO, yes. 

Q. Now what reason have you to suggest that similar action nowadays— 
that is, the organization of a company outside the Conference—would not like- _ 
wise come to grief either immediately or ultimately?—A. I thought with rie 
ernment support it was bound to succeed, that it must succeed. 
Q. When did you have this conference with Mr. Cairns?—A. On the sth 
June. Well, when I say the 5th, I see the correspondence is dated either the 
5th or 6th, so I judge it was that day or the 6th. It was the first week in June. 
anyway. a 
Q. I think you told us that your first conference with Sir William Petersen 
was about the end of June—A. At the end of June. Some time in the end of 
June. 
_ Q. How did you come to gét in touch with Sir Willian Petersen?—A. By — 
writing a letter to his office, and sending ¢hat memorandum which I think you 
have seen, to ask if he would be willing to Sica a proposal along those. lines. " 


the Order-i in-Council?—A. Well, Teabehiy yes. 
€)) You have no instructions from the Minister other than those contained — 
in the Order-in-Council?—A. Well, yes, I had. aS 
Q. First of all let me direct your attention to this fact; the Order-in- 
Sapoe? provides that you are employed to investigate the alleged discrimination 
in freight rates governing Canadian shipments from Atlantic seaports?—. — 
A. Yes. 
Q. Now the only Taser nation you were familiar with from Western ey 
Canada, was the discrimination in flour?—A. Yes. ie 
Q. That was the only one at that time?—A. I think not the only one, Mr, 4 
Shaw. ba 
Q. When you got to England you found that was settled?—A. Well, I 
~ could not of course do anything with that over there. I knew before going, or 
I knew that at some time I must make some enquiries in Canada. 
Q. Asa matter of fact that discrimination was adjusted almost at the time : 
of your arrival in England, the flour discrimination?—A. Sometime along there, 
yes. \ ie 
Q. Did you make any investigation there with regard to any other alleged 
discrimination?——A. No, that was not the place. This side was the place. 
Q. Quite right. I agree with you. Now you said it was your duty to 
investigate regarding the alleged combine in connection with such shipments, 
in marine insurance?—A. Yes. 
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. Q. Did you have anything to do with that?—A. Yes I spent a good deal 
of time over that. 
Q. And you found that was adjusted to some extent shortly after your 
arrival in England?—A. No, not shortly after. Before I left England. But 
_ before it was adjusted I had a good many interviews with large insurance com- 
~ panies. 
} eT understand you have read the report of the Shipping Committee, and 
, they apparently do not give you credit for having any part in that arrange- 
~ ment?—A. Well, I thought my very presence there accounted for the whole 
thing being finished up, as it was. And Mr. Larkin thought his attitude on it 
had resulted in success, and that the shipping companies had no credit what- 
ever. So we were all picking up the chestnuts. 


The Cuairman: Or rather, laurels. 
The Witness: The laurels, yes. 


. By Mr. Shaw: ' 


- Q. Well, in any event, here were the two parts of your duties set out in 
: the Order in Council. Now where is your authority to negotiate with Sir 
William Petersen, and where is the authority that you had with regard to the 
_ preparation and delivery of this “frank statement of the Canadian case.”—A. 
Well, I suppose I am quite justified in saying that I did not see the Order in 
~ Council for some considerable time. Mr. Low, when he called me to see him, 
told me that this Order in Council, a paper on his desk, either had passed or 
Was passing. I did not read it, but generally speaking I thought my responsi- 
__ pilities were to try and solve the problems raised in the McMaster Report. 
Lae Now you could realize that if the Order in Council represented the 
_ scope of your duties, certainly you would be acting outside the scope of them.— 
_ A. Certainly, my work would have been very much simplified. 
ihe Q. Now how did you come to prepare this “frank statement of the Cana- 
dian case?” Does that represent a conference between the Government and 
_yourself?—A. No, I took the responsibility of preparing that. 
i Q. Well don’t you see you would have to satisfy the people that you dealt 
_ with, as to your authority, by referring back to the Order in Council; that 
_ would be your first step?—A. Yes, I told them to communicate with the High 
Commissioner if they had any doubt about my responsibility. 
aM Q. Now you gave them this “frank statement of the Canadian case’’ and 
_ they could see that that was outside the scope of your duties?—A. Looking at 
it that way, possibly; but they accepted it and we went on. 
Q. Had that anything to do with the fact that you did not go directly to 
these people?—A. Oh none whatever. I should olAdly have seen all of them. 
_ Q. Why did you not go to them?—A. For the reason that I had been 
_ assured by those in whose judgment I had some confidence, that they would 
_ hot break away from the Conference. 
Q. But don’t you think it is more desirable that the Desir. of the 
Canadian Government should go perfectly frankly and fairly to these repre- 
sentative shipping men and find out from them definitely and clearly what 
their attitude was, and not rely upon the reports of ‘any person, no matter how 
reliable?—A. If I had it to do over again, I should go right straight to them 
d take their rebuff, whatever it might be. I wanted to avoid that if possible. 
Q. You suggested j in this “frank statement of the Canadian case” that the. 
st of these two proposals is regarded as the more desirable. What was your 
authority for making that statement?—A. An opinion. My opinion. 


Q. You are speaking here on behalf of the Canadian Government are you 
ae ‘Yes. 


6 
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- Q. Now does this statement ‘represent in any way the considered attitt 
of the Canadian Government as indicated to you?—A. Not directly, No, No. — 
Q. And so, as I understand it, you simply presented to these gentlemen 
those that you-did present it to, your own views in the matter?—A. Well, I 
had reason to know that Government control was very much desired. That : 
was my principle. i 
Q. Did you have any communications with the Minister reanariale. or 
the Government, during your period in England?—A. Oh yes. ' 
Q. And with the Minister of Trade and Commerce, I suppose?—A. With 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, yes. ; 
Q. And also during the negotiation with Sir William Petersen?—A. Yeu 4 
during the negotiation with Sir William Petersen. a 
Q. Are these communications with the Minister, public documents? You 
have no objection to their being produced, if the Government has none?—A. 
No, I have no objection to anything I have ever written being produced, in 
the public intereest. ! 
Q. Did you take any part in the negotiations between Mr. Low and Sir _ 
William Petersen—A. None whatever. Perhaps it is better that you should 
know just exactly what took place. First, when I interviewed Sir William — 
Petersen—lI think I‘have something here that I gave him—I gave him a short 
memorandum—lI may find it later—setting forth the desirability of the Gov- 
ernment taking control of freight rates; that the agricultural and industrial life 
of the country would expand considerably, I thought, under reduced freight — 
rates. It was very desirable that cattle rates should be put upon a more ~ 
satisfactory basis; that emigrant rates should not exceed £6 or £8; that.on 
something of that kind I thought the Government would be prepared to negotiate; 
and that the Government should control the rates in every case—and on that 
basis would enter into an arrangement, or negotiate rather. 
Q. Now these subsequent negotiations, whatever they were, took place ; 
apparently between Sir William Petersen and the Government?—A. Oh, quite 
<0. 
Q. Or did they take place through you as an intermediary?—A. Do fou 
-mean over there? 
~ Q. Yes, in England.—A. Over there, when Mr. Low came, I introduced 
the parties ‘and then I left them. I suppose I am at liberty to say what Mr. 
Low told me? I don’t think he will object. 
Q. He will probably speak for himself. 
Mr. Rinrrer: Mr. Chairman, are we not opening up new matter, the 
Petersen contract? ie 
The Wirness: I den’t think the Government would object to my state- 
ment. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. The Petersen contract is in connection with this thing. So far as the ~ 
Petersen contract is concerned, you had no part in that save the introduction 
of the parties —A. No, except the knowledge that I had that oe was 
going on. 
Q. You would not know, for example, as,a result of your own knowledges 
the cost. of the Petersen ships?—A, No, nothing of that kind at all. I would 
like to clear that matter right up by explaining that I have no recollection at 
the moment—In fact, I rather avoided it—of being present at any time when 
the Government were discussing with Sir William Petersen the details of the 
contract. 
Q. And you would not know anything with regard to the speed of the J 
service that could be given by Sir William Petersen? —A. Nothing at all. 
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ether hati would be pedi or less speedy than, for instance, the 
nadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. No, I would have nothing to 
ith it whatever, Mr. Shaw. 


-; By Sir Henry Drayton: ) 
—Q., Then, Mr. Preston, you were telling Mr. Shaw that you did not have 
ase instructions directly. That is, instructions as to the independent steam- 
ships, which remedy you rather preferred. Did you get ‘any instructions 
indirectly in connection with that to justify that stand?—A. Nothing, outside 
of—well, I think the remark was dropped when I was leaving, “try and solve 
‘the problem.” 
Q. One time in your evidence, speaking to Mr. Shaw, you said something 
about some conversation with the Minister, as I recall it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did oa have any conversation with the Minister?—A. Just before 
eavin 

Oe. What was that?—A. He asked me—he said, “We are going to send 
"you overseas to see about this steamship business; w hen can you go?” I said, 
‘Lthink I can go to-morrow.’ ‘Very well,” he said, “get ready.” 
_ Q. What did he tell you as ‘to what you were to do? Did he give you 
any instructions then outside the Order-in-Council? We want to see “whether 
ere Was justification in instructions for this, or whether you were making 
government policy over there——A. Quite so, I appreciate the situation. In 
y event, I hope I was not making a government policy; that was none of 
iy business, but the question had been an important one with very many 
. pi people—with yourself, Sir Henry, and myself—and very often discussed, and 
I thought I was going over there to try and solve the problem. 
. Q. Did you discuss with the Minister at all these two separate solutions? 
No, I did not. 
rane You did not discuss that at all?—A. No. : 
- Q. Then, you were telling Mr. Shaw that you had correspondence. I suppose 
you would report in the ordinary way to the Minister?—A. Oh, I reported; 
I think I have an interim report here. 
Q. I mean by letter, from time to time?—A. Yes, I wrote the Minister. 
. Q. Did the Minister write you?—A. Yes, the Minister wrote to me. 
— Q. Will you please produce those letters?—A. The letters were pracy 
confidential; not all, but pretty much all confidential. 
BO. lado not Know how we can have anything private and pushes 
volving the expenditure of $1,300,000 annually of government money, and I 
think you said a moment ago that. they were not private—A. No, I did not. 
AQ: That you would produce anything you wrote?—A. I said I have no 
jection. 
_Q. So as far as you are concerned are any of these letters private and 
confidential?—A. ‘They are all marked so. 

Q. What is the idea of doing that? What is the new idea of carrying on 
government business as private. and confidential?—A. So long as I can 
‘emember, it has been done, ‘Sir Henry. 
~Q. Then have you those letters here now?—A. No, I have not. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Well, Mr. Chairman, I ieak we should have these 
letters produced. Perhaps Government Counsel will make a statement as to 
ther they will be produced or not. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I cannot make any statement. Whatever the 
Irman or the committee direct me to do, I will do. I have never seen these 
ters but if I am asked to find out if the Minister will produce them, I 
ill certainly do so. 


r Henry Drayton: I would think the government would be the last 
to. hold anything back in regard to this thing. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Mr. Suaw: I do not. see how a man writing “Confidential” on a letter 
makes it confidential, because in a public matter surely there cannot be any 
suggestion of that kind, 

The CHarrman: I would think that anything which passed between Mr. 
Preston and the Minister in charge of the matter is a proper subject for enquiry 
by this committee. As it is just possible that the Minister might have a 
different view, I will ask Mr. Preston to bring these letters; I will ask the Clerk — 
to advise Mr. Low, so if there is any objection we may hear it before be 
actually order their’ production. That would seem to me to be the fair way 
‘to treat the situation. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I will let any further questions stand, then. 

The CuatrMAN: I perhaps thought the Minister should be eee before — 
any are produced, but J will ask the witness to look them up and have them 
here, and the Clerk has taken note of what I have requested. : 

Sir Henry Drayton: Of course, I would point out—at least, it is supposed, 
although perhaps I should not make any definite statement, that this committee — 
now is in charge of this question. It is a question for this committee, it is not 
a question for the Minister. i 

The Cyamman: I quite realize that, Sir Henry, and I am not giving my a 
opinion as to whether they should not be produced i in spite of a violent objection — 
which might be made by the Minister. I am not saying he will object, but — 
in view of the situation it seems to me I should give him the opportunity of © 
objecting, if there is any ground for objection. 4 

Sir Henry Drayton: Frankly, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that af they 
are not produced the committee might just as well stop sitting. If we can only — 
consider the evidence the Eade thinks we have a right Ss consider, we might _ 
as well stop sitting. x 

The CHamrmMan: I have not so ruled, Sir Henry. 

Sir Henry Drayron: I will not say anything more to the witness in the 
meantime. 

The Cyamrman: Has any other member a desire to ve Mr. Preston? | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, before, we leave at six o’clock, Mr. — 

Symington protested he had not these rates, buthe has at last found them, Qt 
the Clerk has found them filed in proper order, the North Atlantic westhound — 
rates. I want to suggest that inasmuch as Sir Henry Drayton’s report is referred 
to, and in it is a very excellent schedule on the very point Mr. Preston sets out — 
in his report, Mr. Scott, the accountant of the committee, together with © 
Mr. Marlow or one of the accountants of the steamship companies, should take — 
this westbound schedule and apply it to this statement made out by Sir Henry ° 
Drayton, on page 7, which covers 1910 and 1912. It is not a lengthy one; you 
can add to it or do anything you like, but let us have that comparison. ai 


The CuamRMAN: Brought up to date? 4 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And it will completely fit into Mr. Preston’s conclusions, x 
over which there was so much controversy a moment ago. u 
The CuarrMAN: A very reasonable suggestion, which I will be glad to — 
order. : 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. : 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.| 
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Commitresn Room 276, 
House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 14, 1925. 


b The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 

McMaster, presiding. 

, The Cuamman: Counsel will pardon the fact that our legislative interfered 

with our judicial duties. What were we to do this evening? Were we to continue 

(Mr. oot examination or have we somebody else present whom you wish 

Ay hO Call 

_, | Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I have three or four here. 

_. The CHatrMan: Whom are you going to hear first? 

_, Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Alexander; of the Dominion Organ Company. 
The CuatRMAN: Mr. Alexander came in response to a telegram which was 

dispatched pursuant to instructions given by Mr. Symington. I think we should 

have a formal motion. 


ne a ae was moved by Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Sir Eugene Fiset that 
_ Mr. J. W. Alexander be heard as a witness before this Committee. - 


oo 


JoHN Watson ALPXANDER, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

 Q. Where are you from?—A. Bowmanville, Ontario. 

Q. Your full name is John Watson Alexander?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. Of Bowmanville, Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 
ee §Q). Your occupation, sir?—aA, President and General Manager of the 
Dominion Organ and Piano ‘Company and President of the Piano and Organ 
4 Manufacturers Association of Canada. 

: Q. Now, Mr. Alexander, just repeat in a little more audible tone your 
» business connection?—A. I am President and General Manager of the Dominion 
‘ Organ and Piano Company of Bowmanville and President of the Piano and Organ 

Manufacturers Association of Canada. 
_ Q. The Dominion Organ and Piano Company e Bowmanville?—A. Yes, 
sir, and President of the Piano and Organ Manufacturers Association of €anada. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It has quite a musical sound, the name of. that 


The Wrrness: I am President of the Dominion Organ and Piano Company 
. mae Bowmanville. 


\ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

- Q. Now, Mr. Alexander, you wrote a letter, under date of November 
thirteenth, 1924, addressed to W. hy: Preston?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you look at Exhibit 68, and see whether that is the letter you 
wrote? That is in Mr. Preston’s report? 

The CuartrMan: _ Found on page what? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us have the original. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The letter he wrote to Mr. Preston. I was asking 
ether it was a copy. 

_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I think if we are going to have letters we should 
_have the originals here, Mr. Preston’s letter and his reply. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have the letter here and the letter he wrote 


0 Mr. Erste. 
a {[Mr. John Watson Alexander.) 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have you got the original, Mr. Preston? 
Mr. Preston: I have not. 


The CuatrMan: Will you accept that carbon copy which Mr. Alexander 
shows? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you got the letter from Mr Preston? 


The Wrrness: No, I am sorry I have not. He just asked for the 
particulars of our export business in England. a 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will not be able to conclude this witness’ 
examination without Mr. Preston’s letter, and he will have to come back if — 
he has not got it. We want to see what sort of an-inquiry provoked this — 
reply. ‘ 

The Wirnsuss: It is a very, very short letter. 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: We will know better when we see it. Without 
imputing any motives to yet, your viewpoint and ours might not be the 
same. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has Mr. Brean got a carbon copy of the letter viel aah 
he despatched to Mr. Alexander or to Mr. Alexander’s Company? 


Mr. Preston: I do not think I have, Mr. Chairman. It is simply a hand 
written letter. I think it was just a letter reminding him— a” 


The CuarmmMan: We will not proceed to the proof of what the letter was. 
Ii Mr. Montgomery wishes to press the point that the original should be 
produced we will have to ask for its production, 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think the opening sentence of it makes it 
doubly necessary. ; 


The CHairMAN: Would that be on your files, in your office? 
The Witness: Yes. “a 
The CuHairman: Would you mind despatching a telegram for it to-night. — 
The Wirness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. This is a copy of your lettey, if you will just refer ie the Preston Report? 4 
—A. Yes. 

Q.«Now, I notice by this letter that you referred te) certain bills of lading, 
dated October twenty-first, 1924, to the effect that you were paying 30 cents a 
- cubic foot, or $12, a ton, of 40 cubic feet on organs or pianos going to Liverpool. — 
Is that. correct?—-A. That is correct. The bill of lading is here. 

Q. That is the rate you have been paying and are paying at the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, in 1910, you say that you paid on similar instruments 6/9 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet, which i is practically $1.50 per ton of 40 cubic feet, as you. 
will see by the bill of lading?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that price of $1.50 per ton, you were paying in 1910?—A. a Sh And 94 
in 1912, and for twelvé years before. The bills of lading are here. : a 

Q. That is during 1912, and fifteen years before that, the ocean rate on 
your commodities, organs and pianos, to Liverpool, was $1. 50 a ton?—A. $1.64 
at par, paying 6/9 at $4.86, which is $1.64. i 

Q. And the present rate is $12?—A. $12. ¥ 

Q. Then you say in 1912 and 1913 you paid 12/6, plus five per cent per — 
40 cubic feet, which is practically $3, per cubic foot?—A. Plus five per cent. 

Q. That is, plus five per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, it will be $3.65?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the rate you paid in 1913?—A. Yes. 


{Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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Q. “And you have the bills of lading there to support that?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that to-day you say you are paying $12, which is 400 per cent 
over 1913 and seven hundred per cent over 1910?—A. That is correct. 

_ Q. Then, you deal with rates to South Africa?—A. Yes. 

Bras. ').ro- day you are paying to South Africa $9.50 per ton?—A. Not to-day. 
We are paying a little more to-day. me were paying on December 17th, 
1924, S10. 70 to South Africa. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. December of last year?—A. Yes, the bill of lading is here. 
ot Q. That is, at the date you wrote this letter you were paying $9.50 but 
in the middle of December it was increased to what?—A. $10.70. 
> QQ. And that haul to South Africa, you say, is 6,000 miles, at $10.70, as 
ae opposed to 3,000 miles on the North Atiantic, at $12?—A. Yes. 

QQ. Now, prior to the war, what was the extent of your business to Liver- 
— pool?—A. A carload a week, containing eighteen instruments; practically 800 
to 1,000 organs a year, for many years. 
Q. That is when the pre-war rates were on you would ship a car a week? 
 —A. A car a week, containing 18 organs. 
..  Q. What are you doing now?—A. Practically. nothing. 
_ Q. Practically nothing?—A. No. 
ee Q. Has the ocean rate anything to do with it?—A. A great deal. It is 
not only prohibitive—it has not only restricted the business but it is prac- 
tically prohibitive. 
—_—- Q._ It hag not only restricted but it is practically prohibitive to your busi- 
-ness?—A. Yes. 
i .Q. Now, is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Alexander, with 
reference to ocean rates?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Q. What is it?—A. There were other restrictions on this business that 
_ were never known before the war. They made a rule that no instrument must 
ce he exported under the rate of $12 above the value of $150. I fought that out 
__ with them for months, pointing out to them that if an instrument cost more 
ie than $150 they were ‘getting the benefit. “It did, not matter to them if an 
instrument cost $1,000 or $100, because an instrument costing $150 would 
‘measure twice the number of cubic feet as an instrument costing $75. They 
put that restriction on us, that we could not export a musical instrument of 
a value of $150 at $12 even. I don’t know what they might ask on any- 
thing over that value; they might ask $20, because we have paid $20 to 
Liverpool. 
Q. In recent years?—A. In 1920. 
Q. You do not know what rate they will charge then for an instrument 
worth more than $150?—A. I know now, if you will allow me to read a letter 
which I wrote to the Robert Reford people. I wrote them, and they brought 
_ it before the Conference, and then they wiped that out. The Robert Reford 
a poompany wrote to me on sed 7th, 1924, as follows:— 


i ae “Toronto, August 7th, 1924. 
The Dominion Organ and Piano Co. Ltd., 

Bowmanville, Ont. 
_ Dear Sirs——Referring to our recent correspondence regarding rate 
on organs to United Kingdom ports. 5 
, We beg to advise this rate has now been fixed at 30 cents per cu. ft. 
eliminating the value. 

We trust this will enable you to extend your business and shall be 
al to hear from you in connection with any bookings you wish to 
make. 


ff 


Yours truly, 


THe Rospert Rerorp Co. Ltp.” 
[Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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' _Q. You wrote the Robert Retord Company when?—A. The first le 
I wrote them in reference to that was on June 30th, 1924, and I got their decision 
on August 7th, 1924. 

Q. It was referred to as Conference?—A. As their eh asia fiers 
will show. 

Q. Is there anything ee you wish to say?—A. Yes. I may say that — 
Canada and the United States controlled the organ business of England in| 
pre-war days. Now the United States seem by some means to get their 
instruments carried over for less than we are able to get ours carried. They 
may be able to get tramp steamers, or some other Lines outside the — 
but we have not been able to do so, because tramp steamers do not carry 
general cargo, as is well known to all ocean shippers. . 

Q. Or they may be able to get non-Conference Lines to handle the traffic? 
—A. We are handicapped to that extent by the Americans. I sent some cor- 
respondence here, showing that the reason for the falling off in the organ 
business was that there was no doubt we had trebled our prices and that they 
were not being bought in England. But I have some statistics here to show 
that during the month of November, 1924, the United States exported the ~ 
following: 417 pianos; 1,128 player pianos; 128 organs, and these figures make 
the total for the 11 months ending November 30th, 4,447 pianos, $1,142,874; 
10,150 players, $3,197,000, and 1,313 organs at $132,643. I maintain that ab 
least one-half ‘of those should have gone from Canada. 

Q. You were able to compete?—A. We were able to compete. 

Q. Before the war?—A. Before the war—easily. 

@. Is there any reason, from a manufacturing standpoint, why you cannot 
compete now?—A. I could if I had a reasonable freight rate. I can stand a 
300 per cent increase, but a 700 per cent increase is outrageous. 

Q. Is there anything else you want to say?—A. Nothing in particular. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Alexander, where did you get your information that the United — 
States manufacturers are getting cheaper ocean rates than you aret—A. Ai oot 
it from our customers in Glasgow. 

Q. Do you know what lines or boats those were shipped ie Pm I don’t 
know, but I suppose all the lines that are running out of the United States. 

Q. We are getting a lot of useful information in this inquiry, Mr. Alex- 
ander, and shipping men tell me that they cannot tell what lines they are 
setting rates from?—A. Perhaps they control them all. 

Q. I do not wish to argue the question with you, but we have it in evidence 
that the Conference rates are the same from American ports as from Canadian 
ports? —~A. I have no evidence to that effect. 

Q. You say you have no evidence to that effect?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any evidence to the contrary, because we have evidence to 
that effect?—-A. Then I will give way to you and say you are correct, because 
I have no evidence one way or the other. I know our Glasgow agents are 
able to import musical instruments from the United States at lower rates than 
we are. They have tramp steamers there carrying chilled cargo, and they do- 
not carry chilled cargo from Canada. ‘ 

Q. Is it your information that they have tramp steamers running from _ 
New York carrying general cargo?—A. Or to eee they can tranship _ “ 
from Liverpool. oe 

Q. When you had finished paying your idosaamnied charges from Liver- _ 
pool to Glasgow, where would your advantage be?—A. It could stand that 
easily, with lower rates from New York. 

Q. Do you know what they are from New York?—A. No, but I do know 
what they are from Canada. 

{Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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- Q. But we are taking everything and meeting the difficulties you are under 
as contrasted with the American exporter. Have you any personal knowledge 
__ of the ocean and rail freight that it costs the American manufacturer?—A. None 
_ whatever. I know it does not cost as much normally by water from Liverpool 
- to Glasgow. I have had them transhipped from there, but my memory cannot 
serve me now to tell you what it was. 
Q. You have told us that you had certain bills of lading for the periods 
to which you refer?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you exhibit them to me, please?—A. Here they are—(produces 
_ pills of laden). The dates are consecutive. 
Q. Have you the invoices for the goods covered by the bills of laden? 
_ —A. No, sir, but I have the discount sheets here that apply to the invoices. 
i Q. They may do, perhaps, if you will show them to me until I see what 
they are—A. There is the present discount. The list never alters, but the 
discount changes. There are the present prices, and the prices during pre-war 
days. The 75 and 10 was our discount, and it never exceeded 80 per cent for 
ten years before the war, while the present discount is 60 per cent off that list. 
Q. When you are sending down the letter which you are asked to forward, 
will you send down the invoices corresponding to the bills of lading which you 
__wish us to examine?—A. I will have great pleasure in doing that for you. 
‘ Q. I notice that a number of these bills of lading, without having checked 
them all, were for shipments from Portland?—A. That is the port we ship 
from in winter. 
' + Q. That is your winter port?—A. Yes, sir. That is where the Canadian 
_ National Railways want to carry them. 
va Q. Are you able to tell us, from anything which you have in your pos- 
session, what the value of the organs was landed in England or Glasgow, 
or wherever they were to go?—A. You_can see by that price list. There are 
so many styles and prices that it would be impossible for me to tell you with- 
out the list, but by taking 60 per cent off you will get the value of all the designs. 
eC. We will get all that from the invoices, will we not?—A. Certainly. 
_ Q. Then we will not take up any time with it. ( 
vi The CuarrMan: Mr. Montgomery, will you ask the witness a general ques- 
i tion? Taking the year 1913 and to-day, how do his prices compare; are they 
_ twice as much as they were then, or half as much again? 


The Witness: The discount in 1913 was 75 per cent and 10 per cent, and 
i to-day they are 60 per cent. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


va Q. Were they 100 then and 200 now?—A. They-are: practically about 
— double, hardly double. The Pian on an organ costing $75 is about $25. 


‘, - * By the Chairman: 
it Q. To-day?—A. Yes, sir, to-day. 
Q. As against what?—A. 60 feet as against $4.50. 


Be By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

____ Q. Where are these American organs made that are exported?—A. They 

_ are made in Boston, Baltimore, and several other places I can remember. We 

are not the only exporters of organs. There are three or four others who are 

A. right out of the market as well as ourselves. 

-_Q. How would their prices compare with yours considering the styles, the 
‘work, and so forth?—A. I am not acquainted with the prices of my opposition, \ 

but T i imagine they would be very near ours. 

_ Q. Well, if you have this—what do you call your Conference that you are’ 

ardent of?—A. The Canadian Piano and Organ Manufacturers’ Association. 
" {Mr. John Watson Chua ou 
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Q. You must have a pretty good idea of what the prices of fuer 
members of the Association are?—A. They do not divulge their prices. T 
Association is merely to combat this sort of thing. 

q me Well, all right, you have an Association to combat this sort of thing? 
— es. 

Q. Then you must be fairly well familiar with the styles of your several — 
organs as regards shipping space anyway?—A. Yes, quite familiar. 

Q. Why "T ask that question, Mr. Alexander, is that I have the actual 
amount paid for all the organs shipped by one line of steamships to the United 
Kingdom during 1924 and I do not find anything yielding anything like a $20 
rate or a $25 rate. Was it $25 or $20 you said? 

The CHARMAN: I think he said $20. The witness has handed me a list 


,of bills of lading, which he has produced, and the price paid per forty cubic — 
‘feet, is it? : 


The Witness: Yes. 


The CuHatRMaAN: Which runs, from $1.64 in 1912 up as high as $20 in 1920, 
and which is down in October to $12. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand that this statement, which you have handed me, Mr. 
Alexander, corresponds with the pons of bills of lading?—A. Yes, each bill. 
They will be all found there. . 

The CHamman: It may save time to put this in. Are we pupiing this ae fe a 
Mr. Symington or Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It may as well go in. 


Mr. Monromery, K.C.: I do not care whether they are on the record or 
not. It is just that he has them here and he gets the invoices to correspond » 
with them and:then we can release them to him. ae 


EXAIEBID No. Wh 


January 13, 1912, Liverpool, 6/9 per 40 cubic feet..'.. .. .. .. $ 
January 31, 1912, Liverpool, 6/9 per 40 cubic feet.. .. .. .. .. 
October 30, 1912, Liverpool, 12/6 plus 5% cubic feet.. .. .. .. .. 


} 
‘August 8, 1914, Liverpool, 10/6 per 40 cubic feet.. ..... .. .. 
August ra 1915, paver ney, 40 8 plus 5% cubic feet.. .. 


December 19, 1919, Liverpool, 50 eoae per cubic feet soy vos. 
January 27, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. ..’.. .. .. 
May 19, 1920, Liverpool, 50 \centeper cubic feet.) yeas dee 
March 17, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents (per cuble deete eu 2G; SENS 
June 8, 1920, Port Elizabeth, South Africa.. eri eee 
April 6, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. 
March 8, 1922, Liverpool, 25 cents per cubic feet.. 
December 17, 1924, East. London, South Africa.. 
August 12, 1924, Glasgow, Scot., 30 cents per cubic feet.. 

* October 21, 1924, Liverpool, 30 cents per cubic feet.. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: xe 
Q. You have a list of these?—A. I have copies of them, 
Q. We can return them to you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Is the freight based on values?—A. No sir, on measurements. They 
did limit the value to $150. 


Mr. Durr: Why do you want the invoices? 
(Mr. John Watson ‘Alexander.] 
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ee - By “Mr. ‘Montgomery, K. Bs 
__ Q. Why I asked you the question about the measurements, Mr. Alex- 
Meer. is that I have, as I say, a list of all the organs carried by one of the 
lines during the year 1924, and they run on an average of about forty to forty- 
seven cubic feet.—A. That is right. 
Q. And the amount of freight earned is about $14 an instrument.—A. $12 
for forty cubic feet. But the instrument costing $75 will measure 75 to 85 
- cubic feet. The more expensive the instrument the larger they are. 
Q. Perhaps we had better keep that until we cet, your invoices and we 
will know what classes of organs we are talking about. I would like to get your 
opinion, Mr. Alexander, as to the extent to which the development of gramo- 
phones has affected the market, for organs here or in Glasgow.—A. In Great 
_ Britain the phonograph is not popular. And it is a well known fact that the 
miners of Great Britain are the greatest customers for organs. They are not 
content unless they have an organ for sacred music and a piano for secular 
music. Then as far as the phonograph is concerned, the Englishman and I 
think the Scotchman too, look upon it as “ canned music” and it is not popular. 
I think you could enter a thousand houses and not find one phonograph, in a 
~ thousand houses all throughout the United Kingdom. They are not so crazy 
on phonographs as the Canadians and I am very glad they are not. 
_. Q. You are obviously not a manufacturer of phonographs or gramophones? 
—A. I am. I make the best. 

Q. Then you are not pressing that end of the business?—A. I could not sell 
them in Great Britain. I don’t believe you can give them away there, and 
-Imine are superior to. anything on the market. I have patents on them. 
I am sending one now as a sample to London, at the request of large exporters 
in Toronto, but I told them before I sent it that. the Englishman, and the 
educated Englishman particularly, does not want to hear “canned music.’ 

__ Q. Perhaps the miners are hard up now?—A. They are not generally hard 
“up. They generally work three days in the week and enjoy the other three 
’ spending what they make the first three. That is a well know fact. Sir 
illiam Petersen will bear me out in that. I have lived too long among them 
not to know their habits. 

 Q. What about the radio? Couldn’t they get both their secular and 
religious music over the radio?—A. They can get jazz and everything. 

oe, but seriously, has not’ that affected the sale of organs?—A. No sir. 
‘Tt has not, not even in Canada. The radio is a passing fad. You cannot get 
what you want, and you are not to punish the musical education of a family 
by introducing radio and nothing else. You want your daughter and your 
‘son to.be able to play some kind of musical instrument, and the radio will never 
_ teach them to do that. 

Q. Well, Mr. Alexander, T think we will have to suspend your examina- 
tion until we get the letter you are going to send us and also the invoices?— 
A. I will be glad to send you all those. 


-The Cuatrman: You do not want Mr. Alexander to stay? 
_Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, I think I can get along without him. 
3 _ The Wrrness: No, I have fea here long enough; I have been here three 
days. \ 
_ ‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Surely not. If you will send us down the letter 
h ‘that will be sufficient. 

- The Wrrnzss: I will be glad to do that. 
__ The Cuamrman: Then we will discharge Mr. Alexander with the thanks 
of the Committee for the interesting information he has given us. 


{Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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Mr. Durr: The best we have had. 
Witness retired. 
/ Mr, Symineton, K.C.: I will call Mr. McLean. 


WiuuiAm James McLean: Called and Sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name, Mr. McLean?—A. William James McLean. 
Q. And your home, sir?—A. Toronto. 
Q. And your business association?—-A. Shipping clerk, agate Harris. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

a) Mr. McLean, for Sir Henry Draytgn’s benefit, who is the largest manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements in the world?—-A. In the world? Or under 
the British flag? ! 

Sir Henry Drayton: In the Mey I always thought it was the ‘hae 
national Harvester, and I think I am still right. In the world is what you said? 


The Witness: Correct. The International Harvester. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Everybody knows that. Or at least everybody 
should. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I thought'they had broken up all those combines. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Dou you export agricultural implements, Mr. McLean?—A. Largely. 

Q. To what countries?—A. Every country that they grow grain in. 

Q. Have you a schedule of rates, or what rate did you pay to the United 
Kingdom in 1914 or 1913?—A. I see it is listed on page 18 of the nomen here. 
The figures there are identical with what we paid at that time. 

Q. That is page 18 of the Preston report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that shows that to London in 1910, oy paid $2.25, 

The Cuatrman: For ,what? 

The Witness: Per cubic ton, weight or measurement. 

Mr. Symineton. K.C.: Weight or measurement. 


By the Chairman: 3 
Q. Perhaps vou would explain that term. I do not know what it mieans. 
—A. I should not have said cubic ton. All ocean rates are: ‘“ Weight or 
measurement, ship’s option.” They charge you on whatever they can get the 
most out of. ‘ 


By Mr. Sirhan 1 GER) 

Q. In 1912, $2.90 per ton, weight or measurement?—A. Correct. 

Gn 1914, $3.20?—A. Correct. 

Q. In 1923, $6?—A, Correct. 

Bea 1924, $10°?—A. Correct. ly ia 

Q. That is the increase from pre-war 1914 is from $3.20 per ton, weight 
or measurement to $10 per ton, weight or measurement?—A. Correct. er 

Q. Now *are the rates to the Continent more or less than the rates to the _ 
United Kingdom?—A. At the present time the United Kingdom rates are 
higher. ( 
a Q. Are the figures shown in page 18, to Hamburg and Antwerp correct? — 
—A. Correct, yes. / 

Q. That is the rates to-day 'are—A. 1924. 

Q. London $10; ee $10; Havre $6; Hamburg $9; ey Antwerp $8? 
—A. Yes. 

[Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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; ~ By the Chairman: 

\ Q. Might I just interject there, Mr. McLean, those are for 1924. Is there 
any difference in 1925?—A. In some instances. In 1925 those rates are the | 
same. 


By Mr. Symington, RAs 


Q. Now then, do you know anything about the rates to the Argentine? 
—A. We do. 


Q. What are the rates there?—A. At the present time they are $7 by 


freight steamers, and 10 per cent higher by passenger steamers. 

. Q. That is, you have a different rate?—A. That is to Buenos Aires only. 
ye YOU. have a rate of $7 on cargo steamers, and a rate of 10 per cent 
higher on passenger steamers, or a rate of $7.70 per ton?—A. Correct. 

_ Q. What is the distance, comparatively, between Canada and the Argentine 
and Canada and the United Kingdom?—A. I could not tell you in miles, but 
a steamer crossing the Atlantic will take probably from eight to ten or twelve 
days, and a steamer going down to the Argentine, a freight steamer, will 
take from 25 to 32 days, and a passenger steamer will go down in from 19 
Pte 21 days. 

Q. Take two of the same class, it is from eight to ten days, as opposed 

to 19 to 21 days?—A. Correct. 

Q. And the rates are $10 for the shorter distance, namely to the United 

Kingdom, and $7 to $7.70 to the Argentine?—A. Correct. 
cal Q. What about South Africa?—A. South African rates—I do not know 
_-whether that rate should be made public, Mr. Chairman. Al] rates are not 
aN the same to South Africa, and while I have no objection to the Chairman 
~ knowing what they are, and what we pay, the rates are different for the 
_ various steamers operating. 

~Q. You need not say who operates them. Would that suit you; you need 
not say who quotes the rates, but could you give us the two rates ‘without 
naming any lines?—A. To Cape Town, in 1924, the basic rate—which is Cape: 
~ Town—was $7.50 in one section and $9. 50 in another. 

' Q. $9.50°—A. Yes. In 1925, that $9.50 rate has gone up higher. Tam not 

just sure, but I think it is\ up now to about $11.50. There is a difference of 

$4 a ton between the two of them, anyway. 

Q. Do you know what the distance to South Africa is?—A. I do not. It 
is a 28-day trip from Montreal by the Elder-Dempster line, and I assume it 
1s approximately the same from New York. | 
—. Q. 28 days?—A. It might be slightly longer. , 

Q. What about Australia?—A. The Australian rates, I think are special to 
the Agricultural trade, and I think they would be better not mentioned here, 
if I might have that ‘privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman: Just why not, Mr. McLean? You see, what we are 
trying to do is to arrive at whether the rates as between one point and another ~ 
are fair; at least, that is the object of the questions which are now being asked 
wou. I ‘think iE will ask you to tell us that. 

a _The Witness: Mr. Chairman, might I answer that question by saying that 

oY they are less than $10? 

4 The CHAIRMAN: That is about as nee as saying it is as big as a piece 

of wood. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, there is a peculiar situation in 

s Shri arising out of market condition, which anyone who is at all familiar 

_ with the transportation knows about. There i is a good deal in what the witness 

says. We are giving the companies a chance of being heard in camera, and I 


[Mr. William James McLean.] 
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‘do not think we should get out any of this company’s private business witl ut 
giving them the same chance which we give to the transportation companies. 


The CHarrman: That is fair enough. i 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would suggest that you write the figure and give 
it to the Chairman. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, the only way you can get that at all is b 
taking it up in camera, because if the figure is made known the other people 
have a right to examine on it. : . @ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; 


Q. In any event, I can fairly say it is below the rate to the United King- 
dom?—A. Yes. 

@. And has there been any increase in that rate over a number of years? | 
—A. That rate has held for three years, 1922-3-4. \ ae 

Q. So from the figures you give us on all these countries, the North Atlantic 
is the shortest and highest rate; the shortest distance and ‘the highest rate?— 
A. (not audible). ie 

Q. And am I correct in looking at your figures and saying that the United 
Kingdom rate is nearly four times what it was in 1910?—A. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Q. And over three times what it was in 1914?—A. Correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask this question, Mr. McLean. Is the volume to South Africa 
or Australia or*the Argentine greater or less than the volume of shipments to 
the United Kingdom?—A. Australia is greater; Argentine is greater; South 
Africa is probably less. ¢ 

Q. Is there such difference between the volume of the exports to these 
different. countries to warrant a substantial difference in the cost of freight?— 
A. I rather think that is a question I could not answer very well, Mr. Chair- 
man. ; % 

Q. Might I put it this way. Are all the shipments of substantial volume? 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is that? | 
The CuarrMAN: He can tell me. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know what is a substantial volume. 
The CHatmrMAN: He will tell us. 

Sir Everne Fiser: A full cargo. 

The Cuairman: No, I would not say.a full cargo. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is what one member of the committee thinks ‘ : 
it is. You are asking the witness to give us what a substantial volume is. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might give us in round figures what your export shipments oul 
be to these three or four different countries. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What I think you are trying to get at is, is 
there any great difference in the amounts shipped to these various countries. 


The Wirness: I have not the figures before me, but I can give you some 
figures which may be helpful. Take the United Kingdom trade; it varies from 
2,000 tons a year to 8,000 to 10,000. The Argentine is beginning to grow a little, 
and it varies from 2, 000 tons to 15,000 tons a year. The South African trade 
varies very greatly; it has been as low as less than 1 000 tons and it has been 
up to 3,000 to 4,000 tons, spread over the year. 


[Mr. William James McLean.] 
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3y Mr. _ Symington, K. ie 

~Q.. And. the Continental?—A. a Continental, as I said, varied—did you 
he Continental? 

Yes?—A. The Continental. I can hardly make a guess at that; it will 
probably all the Costmental ports will run anywhere from 10,000 to 
0 tons a year. < 


By Mr. Johnston: 


— Q. What about Australia?—A. Cae varies very greatly. It has been 
8 low as 7,000 tons and it has been as high as 30,000 tons. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


__ Q. In connection with the United Kingdom or Continental rate, then, 
what is the result, in your judgment, of these rates, insofar as your competition 
§ cgncerned?—A. That is a very hard question for me to answer. Mr. Chair- 
an, in connection with my particular end of the work, which is shipping. I 
do not know that I can give a clear answer to that. I am not in a position to 
say whether it affects the sales or not. 


By the C hairman: 


__Q. I suppose the general theory would he that the cheaper you can get your 
zoods to market the more advantageous is the seller’s position?—A. That is 
theory of the proposition. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ! 


. What I was directing my question to, you can tell me if I am wrong— 
ere manufacturers of agricultural implements in Great Britain?—A. 


are. ‘ 
. Are there erections on the Continent?—A. There are, quite a 
r of them, and there are manufacturers in Australia as well. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Do they manufacture the same line of machinery as you ship there? 
They do. 

d By Mr Duff: 


Q. The volume does not affect the freight rate, does it?—A. I could not 
rou that.- That is something the steamship people would have to answer. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. Now, Mr. McLean, I notice that by Exhibit No. 11, page 33, under 
date February 4th, 1924, you had the honour—the only case I can find—of 
addr sing the North Atlantic Conference. Is that right?—That is correct. 
Q. I find this entry— 
‘Mr. Suaw: What was the date? 
r. Symineton, K.C.: February 4th, 1924, in Montreal, where the Con- 
e met on that occasion, instead of New York. 


a By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
The entry is as follows: 


bas fe Agriculiural Implements—Request having been received from Mr. 
McLean representing Massey-Harris & Co., manufacturers of Agricul- 
tural Implements to address the meeting, he was invited to attend and 
_ spoke at some length with regard to rates of ocean freight and general 

_ conditions of their export business to the United RE Mr. McLean 
then withdrew.” 


[Mr. William James McLean.] 
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Will you kindly tell the committee how that, took place, and what happened? — 

—A. We heard that there was ta be a meeting of this Conference, and having 
earlier asked for consideration of the United Kingdom rates, I went down there. Ee 

I was told that it was not. possible to be heard, but having some good friends— _ 


By Mr. Halbert: 
Q. They were not all deaf?—A. Apparently not. I was given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting our case, and did so. The results, however, were not as 
much as we had anticipated. ‘a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What were the results?—A. We got a letter a little later saying the 
matter had been considered and that the rates would stand. 

Q. I understand they tell you you are the only person who ever got in? 
Is that right?—A. That is what they tell me. I do not know whether it is 
right or not. 

The CHatrMAN: Apparently getting in does not mean very much. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says that is quite correct. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The witness answered the question, and said that 
he was told. It may not be so. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: But that suggestion is intended to be given — 
some weight, or it would not be made. If it is not correct it should not be a 
made. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If you can show me any other cases in the 
minutes— y 

Mr. Durr: Was he in or out? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He was in for a minute. i 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: JI am told that that same afternon, for instance, 
the Conference met a committee of the packers. i 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me just ask this question. Mr. McLean, from-whom did you hear ~ 
that you were in a somewhat privileged position in being allowed to address the 
Conference? Was it frora steamship people or others?—-A. Steamship people. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There is no record in this February 4th meeting 
of anybody there but Mr. McLean. There may have been, but there is no 
record of it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Marlow is here, and he gave me _ that 
information. ; 

Mr. Suaw: I understood Mr. Marlow to say in His evidence that some- 
times representatives met a committee of the Conference, so it may be that this 
gentleman met the Conference. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That may be it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is just what Mr. Marlow told me, but this 
gentleman met the Conference. : 

The Witness: That is what was told me, I do not know. There were some 
50 or 60 there, but I do not know whether that comprises une Conference or not. 


‘ 

By Mr. Duff: . nf 

Q. You are still alive?—A. I got out fine. (i. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: y 


Q. With respect to the next question, I am going to ask that the names 2 
of the steamship lines be not told. Now, are you able to ship out of American 


ports at a lower rate? 
[Mr. William James McLean.] 
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Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know that we can undertake that. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He is on his oath, and he is going to give the rate. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am not reflecting at all upon his oath, but there 
are so many different factors to these things that we could not allow evidence 
of that sort to go in unless we could check it in some way. : 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have already stopped the examination into one 
line of questions because it would hurt the business. Why not let this be taken 
up in camera also? 


The CuamrMan: We will hear that aspect of the case in camera. I think 
that would be the fairest. 


: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I will get it this way, then. You can ship out of United States ports 
at a lower rate than out of Canadian ports? 

Discussion followed. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Let us go into camera now. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, let us go into camera now and finish it up. 
It will not take more than a minute or two. 


‘The CuHairMANn: We will have to have the room ‘cleared, and everybody 
retire excepting the members of the Committee, Counsel, and, of course, the 
witness. 

_ Whereupon the Committee went into executive session and its deliberations 
proceeded in camera. 

The Committee having resumed its sitting in public. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
is -Q. Now, Mr. Caldwell, I notice on page 20 of Mr. Preston’s report, you 
wrote a letter on July 3rd, 1924?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of that letter?—-A. No, I have not. 

Q. What is the rate upon canned goods from California to the United 
_ Kingdom?—A. The rate from California at the present time, to the United 
Kingdom, is 60 cents a hundred pounds, strapped. 

~ Q. 60 cents strapped?—A. Yes, sir. . 
. Q. And I suppose you do compete with the California canned goods?—A. 
’ Well that is one of the main competitors. 
Q. The main competitors are, the eastern American competition and the 
_ California competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the California shipper ate a rate from the Pacific Coast of 60 
cents strapped?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being a haul, Mr. Caldwell, of approximately 5,000 miles through 
the oe if it goes across the Atlantic ——A. That is what I figure approxi- 
mately 

bi Q. Now I understand that you think your rate was too high compared to 
the provision rate, that is bacon and so on?—A. Well, we do, considering the 
_ élement of ‘risk that enters into packing house products. In our goods, the 
} primary reason for packing or canning goods is to preserve the goods to enable 
_ transportation and marketing the whole year round. Now our goods are not 
_ of the same perishable nature as the packing house products and we think we 
_ should have a slightly lower rate than the packing house rate. 

‘a Q. Theirs I think is fifty and yours is sixty strapped?—A. No, ours: is 
_ sixty _unstrapped. 

Q. And fifty Lae Yes. 
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Q. How do canned goods stow? Do they stow well in a boat?—A. Ww 
we have always heard that remarked, that they are desirable freight; that i 
that it is desirable freight to stow. 

Q. On the basis my friend asked you about, you said ns freight was fifteen — 
per cent of the value. That is the value at the factory, not on the other side? 
-—A. Yes, fifteen per cent of the value of the goods. 

Q. What is it for laid down?—A. I was taking the newspaper ree of 
one of the representatives and he said it was 2-2. : 

Q. As opposed to 15? 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Are you not comparing a laid down price with 
a factory price? ft ea 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It would be less if it took 2-2. _ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, the contrary. a 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think you gave, us the figure of three ee 
in the evidence. a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, and it would be very. interesting to see a 


what the fifteen. came down to when you get the laid down price on the other 
side. 


a 


The CuairMan: They add the freight to it ne 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Caldwell?—A. No. The — 
reason I appeared before this Committee, no doubt is the letter I wrote — 
regarding the fresh apple rate being 90 cents a barrel, and considering the fact 
that a barrel of apples is between seven and eight cubic feet, that is my 
understanding, as against two cases of apples weighing 2-66 per 100 pounds, — 
figuring on a cubic foot basis, we were paying fifty per cent higher rates. 

Q. Than the raw apples?-—A. Than the fresh apple. <) 

Q. That is, you think the differential hurts your manufactured goods?— # 
A. Well considering the fact that the two lines are competitive, there cnet tors 
be some kind of an equal basis established. Be. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is, fresh apples against the other?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flintoft. 


Q. You have had the same thing up wane: the Railway Commission, hayer : 
you not, Mr. Caldwell?—A. No, that was another question. 

Q. Were you not seeking the same ‘rate on canned apples as raw ates 
or a relative rate?—A. No, the question that was before the Board was dealing 
with apples going into canning factories for canning and reshipping in crates — 
as against in bulk and carloads. 

Q. But you were using the same argument there that you do here?—A. 
No sir. 

The CHarRMAN: Some Ades arose as to the relative distance between 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, to Montreal, and Niagara Falls, New York, to New 
York’ City. One of the clerks has taken the Canadian National Railway time 
table and on his valculation the distance from Niagara Falls, Ontario, to 
Montreal is 416-26 miles. Niagara Falls, New York, to New York, 447.60 
miles. Which is just about the 30 miles. SUPE that Mr. Caldwell spok 
of. 

The Witness: Might I ask, Mr. Gian what line was that figur 
over, was that the Short Line from Niagara Falls to New York, or the Lehigh? 

The Cuarrman: The clerk will look that up and answer that question 
Anyway, on the face of it, Mr. Caldwell was not far wrong. 
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Tr. Poscnons, Ko: No. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is all then, Mr. Caldwell. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Excuse me just a second. 


Po By Mr. Flintoft: 

-Q. Mr. Caldwell, in connection with the laid down price of canned goods 
‘in the United Kingdom, my information is that it is approximately 200/— per 
owt. of 112 pounds. Have you any idea as to whether that is approximately 
correct or not?—A. Including the cost of the goods? 

Q: Oh yes, the laid down price of the goods including everything—A. What 
class are you referring to? 

Q. Canned goods, anyway.—A. That covers an awful range. 

_ Q. Take your own, because yours are about as high as any, are they not? 
We will take apples. hey are about as high as any canned ia that go 
ver there? ~ 

The Cuarrman: Surely pears and peaches are worth ‘more. 


‘The Wirness: That is as the Chairman says, the fruits with a heavy 
up or a syrup of any kind, with the sugar, are much more valuable. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. 1 am willing to take this price for them all. You say they are as a 
ny. This is the figure I, got for your product, and I want to know whether 
approximately right or not. 

Phe CHARMAN: Do I understand you to say pte are as high in price 
s any other products? be 
the Witness: No. 
By Mr. Flintoft: 


Take the peaches, then—A. The apples I referred fo were $3.30 per 
es, at the factory. 

What price do you get for them in England?—A. Add forty cents for 
land rate, and you can add your fifty cents plus the cost of scrapping, which 
eall y figures out to about ten cents, or about sixty cents altogether. 

"Q Which is really a dollar in ‘addition?—A. Yes, $4.30. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
For how many?—A. Two cases, one dozen. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
. Two cases of one gouen each?—A. habe are only six cans to the case. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


There are other amounts to add besides that, are there not? Agents’ 
nission and insurance?—A. Yes, the insurance. You know, that does not 
terribly big figure, the insurance. 

- Can you not get yaar laid down price?—A. Yes, 7 can get it. 


th Papas kg ould run around $5 would t2—A, Oh no, it- would be 
han that. 
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Mr. Monteomrry, K.C.: Yes. Now, I want to make an application as 
to another witness. ies 

The CHairMAN: We are not going to keep this witness, then; he is going 
to send this information down. I will discharge him and thank him for the 
interesting information he has given the committee. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. Monteomerry, K.C.: With your consent, Mr. Chairman, and that of 
my learned friend, I would like to ask Mr. Middleton one or two questions. 
He is leaving for the other side to-morrow. I just happened to find out 
accidently that his lines carry butter from New Zealand and also from Van- 
couver, and I thought it might be interesting to get perhaps more accurate 
information than we have been able to get so far. I: was not aware of that 
before. He was not at the sitting at which we discussed these things, and did 
not know they had been discussed. a 


Joun Rosert Mippieron recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC.: : 


Q. Mr. Middleton, I understand the lines of which you have spoken carry — 
butter from New Zealand and also from Vancouver via the Panama?—A. Yes, 
we have a regular service from each place. 

Q. Will you please tell us a bit about it. Tell us first about New Zealand 
and afterwards about Vancouver.—A. I understand in regard to our steamers 
from New Zealand that the butter associations contract for the whole of the 
space available for butter, and they agree to pay for that space whether they 
occupy it or not. | Naturally, having undertaken to pay for the space, they take 
the fullest advantage of it and it is very rarely that there is much vacant space 
at all on the steamers from New Zealand. 

Q. Now, what about Vancouver?—A. On the Pacific Coast we introduced 
a service about three or four years ago with some special types of ships which 
we built for that trade. 

Q. And that was put in specially, under an arrangement with the people 
there?—A. These steamers were fitted specially with cooled-air space, which 
at that time was something new. The butter people on the other side approached 
us in regard to a rate. It was arranged between the butter shippers and our 
people on the other side that if they would take advantage of the cooled-air 
space which the steamers had, we would give them the same rate as we were 
charging butter shippers out of Montreal. They agreed to do that, and they 

‘lived up to their promise. They did not take the fullest advantage of that 
space, seeing it was only a promise on their part, and they a not have to pay 
for any unoccupied space, but from the information given to me they have, 
during the last three years, occupied about 80 per cent of the space provided. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. At $1.50?—A. $1.50. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Have you had that contract for a number of years?—A. We have no 
contract at all; the cargo is booked probably a fortnight or three weeks ahead. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Middleton, how long does it take your steamers to make a round i 
voyage to New Zealand?—A. I think about ten to eleven weeks, sometimes 
longer. 3 
Q. Ten to eleven weeks?—A. Yes. Lone 
Q. I have just sent for the Imperial Shipping Committee report on the New 
Zealand investigation, where they show that the average is over six months.—A. | 
{Mr. John R. Middleton.) * Ky 
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That may be. Sometimes steamers call at three or four ports in New Zealand, 
and they are delayed there quite a long time. It is quite a usual thing. 

Q. Do you tell us your steamers get their loads at one port?—A. No, they 
do not all load at one time, but the average time for a voyage to New Zealand 
would not be more than, at the outside, I should say, twelve weeks or three 
months. 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is that the round trip?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What lines are you speaking of ?—A. I am speaking of the Houlder Line 
interests. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

(). I think that is mentioned in this report—A. There is one point in con- 
nection with that trade which I might explain. That is, that the steamers are 
often delayed a great deal in unloading, when they get to the home country. 
They carry a great deal of frozen meat, as you know, and'they are probabiy 
held up in Continental ports and British ports as well in getting rid of their 
cargoes. 

Q. According to the finding of the Committee, the steamers running to New 
| Zealand made an average of 1-6 trips a year?—A. It may be so, in taking the 
average they have probably searched more deeply than I have. I am giving the 
information as I have it. I have not seen the voyage accounts for some time, 
and my recollection is that they take about ten to eleven to twelve weeks. 

| Q. That includes loading and discharging?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. The report says that the difficulty is that the boats have to call at a 
very large number of ports in order to get this butter and other produce; that 
they, have so many different marks, sorting it, and so on, that it is a very long 
_ and expensive business.—A. That is so, too, in that particular trade. 
ty Q. And the same thing in unloading?—A. That is so. It is peculiar to that 
i particular trade. 

Q. Yes. I read from page 677 of the reper of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee, 1922, volume 8, and the actual figures supplied to the Committee give, 
for two companies, an average of 1-6 voyages per annum only; 1-8 for five 
passenger steamers. Is yours a passenger steamer?—A. No, they do not carry 
passengers. 
- Q. “1-8 trips a year for five passenger steamers; and for a third company 
an average of 222 days for the round voyage of ten steamers.” Your boats 
‘seem to be much luckier or much faster than the others—-A. I am not going to 
quarrel for a minute with any evidence given before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee. . 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: That is not the Imperial Shipping Committee. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, it is. It reads, “ Report of the Imperial Ship- 
ping Committee on Rates of Freight i in the New Zealand Trade.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
i Q. “In the case of a fourth company, two direct voyages to New Zealand 
and back took 185 and 202 days respectively.”—A. I suppose they are not 
picking out special voyages, but taking the average of the steamers to that part 
of the world. 

Q. The finding of the Commission—will you see if you agree with this:— 


“Tt will have been observed from the particulars given in 
paragraph 13 that the unusually prolonged round voyage in the New 
Zealand trade intensifies the disadvantage at which that trade is placed 
as compared with the Plate trade. We have accordingly made careful 
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I am trying to find these voyage days. 

The Wirness: Mr. Symington, I think you can take it that the inform- 
ation collected by the Imperial Shipping Committee would be as accurate as it 
would be possible to get. I am eee from memory, of course, a ie way 


from my actual records. ~ 
Q. You accept what is in herele A Absolutely. I accept that. 


!Mr. John R. Middleton.) 


enquiries is the general conditions of the New Zealand trade, and ay 


Sir Henry Drayton: What does the appendix show as to this line? 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: I will just turn it up. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That would give the exact facts. 


_. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are certain steamers given here. “In New ! 
Zealand, 41 days; arrival in London until discharge, 30 days.” ‘Those are the r 
loading ‘and discharging days. a 


‘Sir Henry Drayron: It said there was an appendix Be the names 
of the companies. / a 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. It is called Shaw, Savill & Athion Company, — 
Limited. I think they are agents of various steamship lines, are they not? 


The Witness: Yes, they are agents, Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It says: 
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obtained statements from the shipping companies concerned, copies of 
which are annexed, (Appendix IV). From these statements it appears 
clear that the prolongation of the voyage is largely due to the practice of 
collecting the cargo of the same ship at many different and widely distant — 
ports, and to the multiplicity of parcels and of marks, sub-marks, and’ 
grades, the sorting of which on discharge involves loss of time and extra 
labour. Undoubtedly the earning capacity of the ship would be con- 
siderably increased or in other words the cost of transport would be 
reduced if some practical steps could be taken to simplify these practices. 
With this object in view the shipping companies and the shippers ey ee 
advantageously co-operate.” a 


much direct and indirect expense to the shipowner are ene, the 
following: 
(a} “The numerous freezing works whose output has to be lifted and — 

and the number of ports which have to be visited. P 

(b) The multiplicity of bills of lading required by_ shippers from — 
each freezing work, the multiplicity of separate marks on most — 

of the bills of lading, the number of consignees and the split- — 

ting up of the deliveries by the consignees. 

(c) The inadequacy at times of the storage sciami teen here, 
leading to excessive delays in discharge. 

(d) The go-slow policy here and in New Zealand of the work- 
men. / 


In regard to (a) there are 39 freezing companies or ee in New 
Zealand, each with a separate output. There are 18 ports, each of which 
the steamers are required to visit to lift the meat at least once a month — 
during the season. Many of the works have limited storage accom- — 
modation and all desire the promptest clearance of their prepared out- 
put. These works occur from Whangarei at nearly the extreme north : 
of New Zealand to the works at the Bluff in the extreme south, most are 

situated on the east coast but some are on the west.” 
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By Mr Bienen), my. 
~ Q. I understand ae do not recollect what the rate is from New Zealand, 


By the inated 


fe Q. Now, Mr. Middleton, without being familiar with he. rate, do you think 
ae is reasonable, in view of all these difficulties which have been set forth in this 
report, plus the distance of New Zealand from Great Britain—do you think the 
_ rate, which I am informed is approximately the same, is fair to Montreal?— 
RA. The only way I can answer that is this. Is the total freight earned by a 
_ steamer on a round voyage to New Zealand sufficient to leave a margin of 
profit to the owner after paying expenses? Compare that with the total freight 
of a steamer coming from the U.K. to Montreal, and back home again. Com- 
pare your total earnings with expenses, and see if there is any margin left. 
_ The actual rates of freight are not to my mind, of very great importance 
unless you take the total earnings of the ship and the total expenses of the ship. 
e+ There must be some margin left to the owner, otherwise it does not pay him 
to carry on his trade. 

Q. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.:. It is the only answer he can give, that I can 
see, sir. 

By the Chairman: 

-Q. If you do not mind, it does not answer my question as to what your 
opinion is as to the comparison of the butter rate between Montreal and the U.K., 
ind New Zealand and the U.K., which are practically the same. May I make 
my point clearer? Many of the farms of the Eastern Townships you can see 
n the hillsides from the top of Mount Royal. They are only three or four 
hours away, by fast freight, from Montreal. Montreal is the head of ocean 
vigation. Does it seem fair that it should cost the farmer who has produced 
ton of butter within— 


Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: A stone’s throw. 
; __ The CHAIRMAN: —60 miles of Montreal, as much to send that to Liver- 


- The ee On the face of it, “Mr. Chairman, it does not seem, fa 
but if you reduce the freight upon one commodity carried on a ship, you must in 
airness to the owner, put up the rate on other classes of goods to enable him 
_ to pay his expenses. Somebody must pay the cost of that transportation service. 
omewhere. It certainly may be a hardship on the man producing butter so 
‘near a port to have to pay such a high rate, but if he does not, somebody else 
— must. 
Ki - By Mr: Kennedy, (Glengarry): 
-Q. In other words, you mean the butter shippers out of Montreal must pay 
higher rate than the grain people?—A. I would not say that, because that 
would be making a comparison, which I do not want to make. It may be that 
he grain people are not paying a sufficient amount. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_ Mr. Middleton, will you tell us whether you, as an accountant of this line, 
lave figured how much per cubic foot you plan to get to pay the expenses of a 
nd voyage?—A. I am afraid you have got me on that question, Mr. Syming- 
on, That is a question of detail, which I am afraid I cannot answer. 

— Q. Without going into details would you figure on 10 cents or 15 cents or 
P 0 cents?—A. I can tell you how much it should make per voyage in her gross 
is ight. I cannot tell you how much per cubic foot. 
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Q. How much per voyage should she make in gross freight?—A. T shoul 
say a ship going from England to Montreal and back to England should earn at 
least a gross freight of £10,000. 

Q. You have not figured it up per ton or per cubic foot?—A. I have not. 
That is for a 6,500-ton vessel. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dead weight?—A. Yes. 

Q. She should earn that?—A. She should earn that to cover her expenses, 
provide for her liabilities, and pay for her surveys. I do not mean her sur- 
veys for that particular voyage. but that ship must be kept seaworthy and 
must be periodically surveyed,—to “maintain the line” would be a better way to 
put it. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. You were speaking of depreciation and so on and so forth?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is, your fast cargo boats?—-A. Our best boats operating. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: : 
Q. Does that figure on a 100 per cent ace Whether the ship is 
empty or full does not matter, as long as we get £10,000 per round voyage. 


By Mr, Rinfret: 

‘Q. Would that give a profit?—A. That would give a margin sufficient to 
ane the ship-owner a return on his money and enable him to maintain his 
ine. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. What does the ship-owner calculate he should i on his money?— 
A. We calculate we should get at least four per cent for depreciation, which is 


the lowest rate I have ever heard mentioned, and at least five per cent on the 


capital employed. That is a total of nine per cent on the original cost of the 
ship, per annum. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Supposing you take a ship built at the time of the war whith is five 
‘times the cost of to-day. Would not four per cent depreciation mean, in 
fact, a 20 per cent depreciation?—A. We have a steamer operating in the North 
Atlantic trade, which does not come to Canada, but she comes very near. She 
is 30 years of age, so She would have no depreciation. Two years ago we had 
to spend £27,000 over that ship to keep her seaworthy. She will not run more 
than two years on that expense of £27,000. We are building a new ship to 
take her place. This new ship is being built in England at a loss to the ship- ~ 
builders of £20,000 to provide employment. When we get her she will stand 
us very nearly £300, 000, which we are actually putting into this trade, and if 
the new ship will not earn as much—or only earn as much, I should say, as the 
old ship is now earning, it will only show two per cent upon her present cost. 
value. 
Q. Of course, you building ships to provide for unemployment has very 
little to do with the question of freight rates?—-A. I say the shipbuilders took 
the contract for the building of a ship at a price to provide employment. 

Q. But that would be more than included in the £10,000 you spoke of here? 
—A. That ship is a passenger boat, Mr. Symington, and will earn more than 
£10,000. I was giving that as an example of what we have to face in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And that would vary according to the type of 
the boat, the speed and so on. 

{[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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Q inderstand you have to leave for the Old Country?—A. Yes, I have 

le -morrow. 

The. CHAIRMAN: We wish ue a very pleasant voyage and thank you for * 


* 


> Aie seer Before we adjourn, is there any news as to these 
, “What i is the attitude as to the production of the letters? 


fon. ‘Mr. Stncram: It will be announced on Monday. 
ENRY Drayvon: It is still under consideration? i 
Mr. Srncuatr: No, not under consideration. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS > 


Hovusk or Commons, 
Commitrrre Room No. OT. 
~ Monpay, May 18, 1925. 


The Committee met at 8.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr, McMaster, © 
presiding. — 
Present: Messieurs Black’ Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, } 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hone, Hale 
McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hen nh Stevens, Stork —15, 
(All members present, ) 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Hon. Mr. Stevens, a 

Agreed, That the Chairman make a report to the House recommending that a 

a printed copy of the evidence taken by this Committee be sent to each — 

Senator and Member of the House from time to time as it is Teceined 

‘from the printer. ; 

On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr, Shaw, o 
Agreed, That Mr. 8. B. Brown, Traffic Department, Canadian Manufac- a 

turers’ Association, Toronto, be summoned to appear as a witness before _ 

this Committee, bringing with him and producing all complaints and . 4 

other correspondence including any questionnaires sent out and answers 

thereto received during the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, concerning — 

ocean rates, and all schedules of rates prepared by him dealing with © 

ocean rates: and that Walker Clemis, U.F.O. Co- opel ie 

Toronto, be ‘summoned as a witness. 

On motion of Sir Eugene Fiset, seconded by Mr, Stork, 

Agreed, That Messieurs John. Bradley, Bradley Lumber Company, 36 

Jarvis Street, Hamilton, Ont., and R. J. Graham, Belleville, Ont., be 

heard as witnesses before this Committee. 

Exhibit No. 72, “Comparison of duty and ocean freight charges with value” oy 

of certain articles.” (Printed as appendix to proceedings.) 

_ On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. McKay, a 
Agreed, That Captain Richard Hocken, Master, and Mr. Alexander Mac- 

Intosh, Chief Engineer, respectively, of 8.8. “ Rio Dorado,” be heard — 

as witnesses by this Committee. ai 

Captain Richard Hocken, Master of SS. “ Rio Dorado,” Southampton, i 

England, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. _ 
During the course of his Seige Ghattein Hocken filed Exhibit No. 73, 

“ Abstract of log of S.S. “ Rio Dorado” which was read into evidence; Exhibit _ t I 

No. 74, “List of crew of 8.8. “Rio Dorado” which was read into “evidence; Be 

Exhibit No. 75, Charter party of S.S. “ Rio Dorado” on present voyage, whic a 

was read into evidence. 

Mr. Alexander MacIntosh, Chief Engineer 8.8. “ Rio Dorado,” Glacoow } 

Scotland, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged 

from further attendance. 

During the course of his examination Mr. MacIntosh filed Exhibit No. 76 

“ Abstract of Chief Engineer’s log of 8.8. “ Rio Dorado,” which was mead int 

evidence. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.25 o'clock, p.m., to meet at 3.30 0 ‘lock, bs 
p.m., to-morrow, Tuesday, May 19, 1925. 


Ss. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


f ) f _. Commuirree Room 276, 
‘ akan 8, Hovusr or Commons, aye 
a ie _ Monpay, May 18, 1925. 


Special Cie aS inted to consider the resolution to give the 
f Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, eae as set out 
solution, met at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R ee 


Mia 2 |! i 


tretON, KC: othe was an order, as I understand it, for the — 
to date of a memorandum with reference to preference freight 
Henry Drayton’s report. This has been prepared, so Mr. Marlow » 
ot tell me, and ey are satisfied Mug this. 
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The Cxamman: The Minister has sent me a considerable file of copies — 
from the government file in connection with the letter which I received from 
Mr. Low. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Before taking the witness, I was looking over, for 
the purpose of cleaning up things, if we could, Colonel Gear’s evidence. There 
was certain information that Colonel Gear was to furnish. You will find it 
at page 153 of the evidence. He was to furnish a list of the grain carryings 
for two years prior to 1924 and the rates. Perhaps he has that. 


‘ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Previous to 1924? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. Perhaps you might find out if he has it. It 
is at page 154, the cattle rates upon which he based his percentages of increases. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just where is that, sir? 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: At page 154. Reads, “If you refer to the top of 
the page you will notice it gives certain percentages on cattle rates. I was 
asking him for the rates upon which he calculated the percentages and the 
time those rates were in?—A. I will get that for you. I have omitted it.” 


_ The Cuatrman: Almost at the top of the page, Mr. Montgomery; the 
third paragraph from the bottom. 


ae Mr. Symineron, K.C.: At page 154 the Chairman asked him for a com- 

parison of the type of boats, trading out of Boston and Montreal. At page 165 
_ he was to furnish a statement of the cost of construction of boats, from 1900 
to date, and on the same page— 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What part of the page? 

The CuHarrman: It is almost in the middle. (Reads) “Would you take 
a note and get it for us? If you are going to be at it you might make it from 
1900 down to date, the building cost—A. To date? Q. Yes.” 

a Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understood at a later date you asked him that 
question but he had not been able to get the information immediately. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At page 165, a list of changes in the cattle rates. 
The Cuartrman: Is that all? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is all. Mr. Chairman, having heard that one 
of Sir William Petersen’s boats was in port, I asked the auditor to go down 
_ there on Saturday himself and to look over the logs and records of the ships, 
_ and to issue instructions to the captain and engineer, that they should come 

before the Committee, to tell us about some of the ‘operating costs of these 
boats. It will give us an indication probably as to the figures which the other 
_ lines have put in and therefore I would ask Captain Hocken to be called. 


ee ee Le ee, 


Ricuarp Hocxen, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are the Captain of the Rio Dorado, a steamship registered where? 
_ —A. London. 

Q. Where is your home, sir, when you are not on the briny deep? Where 
is your home ashore?—A. Southampton. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: May I make this suggestion, Mr. Chairman, to 
my learned friend and yourself, that if it were possible, to intimate the kind 
of evidence that is to be taken up, in order to give us some opportunity of pre- 

paring for it and no doubt to avoid delay for the witnesses too; it will be con- 
venient to them as well. I-have not had any intimation or idea of the existence 
f Captain Hocken other than what we saw in the papers, that there was a 
boat of that kind here. There was no reason for expecting any evidence of this 
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kind and it is impossible to turn around and cross- -examine when I do not kno 
what the witness is to be examined upon. My learned friend says he is to b 
examined on the operation of the boat, and it is a pretty hard job to tackle i 
cross-examination without knowing anything about it. If it were possible for 
my learned friend to give us some information that he was to examine the — 
witness on such and such questions, it would save time for the Committee, and — 
I could cross-examine right away instead of asking these gentlemen to come 
back for cross-examination. I would not undertake to cross swords with the 
~ gallant captain about the operation of his boat. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is largely the production of his books. The ship, if 
I believe, sails to-morrow, and that is the reason I have brought those officers up. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Captain Hocken, how long have you been Pnaseee on ths Leet Alto- 
gether, about twenty years. 


/ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a 
Q. I understand that you have been fifteen years with this company and — 

three years in the Navy?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. During the war?—A. Yes. 

( Q. Now, what is the type of construction of this boat which you are sail- 
ing, the Rio Dorado?—A, She is described as a corrugated monitor type of © 
steamship. HL) 

Q. Would you just explain what that is, Captain?—A. Yes, she has two — 
corrugations. a 

ay Instead of straight sides?—A. Yes, straight sides to the water fines; to:4 
her loading marks and from there down there are two corrugations, which are ~ 
practically twenty-three inches from the perpendicular side. ‘ 

Q. Have you sailed more than one of these boats?—A. This is the third. — 

Q. This is the third of this type that you have sailed?—A. The third 
corrugated ship. 

Q. You have been sailing corrugated ships since when?—A. Since 1921. 

Q: From your experience what would you say as to the comparison— 

first, what is the dead weight?—A. The cubic capacity of the Rio Dorado is 

509, 000. 

Q. Dead weight tonnage?—A. 8,500 aak dead weight. 
Q. That is her capacity?—A. Yes. 
Q. That must be feet?—A. 509,000 cubic feet; that is the gross dead 
weight; that is the total dead weight. 
Q. I thought that was net dead weight?—A. That is tonnage. 
Q. What would you say as to the points upon which a straight-sided boat — 
and a corrugated boat differ, that is, has one any advantage over the other?— — 

‘A. The corrugated ship has an advantage of about 30 per cent over the © 

straight-sided ship—380 per cent efficiency. 


f 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I did not catch that answer, Captain?—A. The corrugated boat has 
30 per cent greater efficiency than the aaleach ie Res ship. a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. In what respect is the corrugated ship superior, is it in speed, coal con- 


sumption, or how; I suppose you mean in the consumption of fuel?—A. That 
is to say, consumption and speed are taken into consideration, the tonnage of 
the ship also, the dead weight. 


{Captain Richard Hocken.] 


ge yi any other Deceit k In addition to the speed and the 
consumption of coal, the steaming of the ship is better; she is steadier; she is 
-rolling. In other words, she does not roll. If ‘you ‘travel by a corrugated 
you will never afterwards travel by a straight-sided one. 

. What about her cargo space?—A. She is a good carrier; she has about 
000 feet of extra cubic space in the corrugated side, which runs fore and aft 
of the ship horizontally; you understand the corrugations run along. 

___ Q. Has she more cargo space or less per dead weight ton as compared with 
he straight-sided ship?—A. More. 

- Q. How much over?—A. About 14,000 cubic feet. 

—Q. How is that accounted for?—A. By the corrugations, which are not 
easured in the tonnage of a ship. 

QQ. What about the framework?—A. For tonnage purposes it is measured 
n the inside, on the perpendicular side of the ship. 

~Q. How far apart are the ribs in this boat?—-A. The ribs are about 7 feet 
part. 

1 As opposed to what in a straight-sided boat?—A. Two feet approxi- 
. J | 

_ Q. Does that give any advantage in cargo space?—A. Yes, and it also 
makes a lighter ship. 

~Q. Less material?—A. Less material. 

- Q. What is the speed of this ship?—A. The ship will steam 10 knots Ber 
on twenty tons of the best Welsh coal. 

Q. Let us first deal with the speed; how fast will she go?—A. She will a 


' 


aR Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a You have aS you say, since 1921 in these boats?—A. That is 


Q. ‘Tell us what coal she ‘burns when she is travelling eight and one half 
san hour?—A. Fourteen and a half tons of Welsh coal. 

sg the Chairman: ; 

Q. Did you say fourteen and a half tons, Captain?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. She will travel eight and a half knots per hour on a consumption of 
‘ourteen and a half tons per day?—A. Fourteen and a half tons. 

»Q. Per day?—A. Per day. 

—6Q. (Per day of 24 ie ana Yes, a 24- hour day. 


By Mr. Miron ton: EO 3 


-Q. And at ten knots?—A. At ten knots, 20 tons of the best Welsh coal. 
@ And at eleven knots?—A. 23 tons. 


PUBY Mr. Black: ( A 

ei How much coal would she burn, coal such as you would get in Mont-— 
—A. At what speed? 

Q. The speeds you gave us just now?—A. Eight or ten. 

_ Q. Eight or ten what?—A. I should allow about 10 per cent more. 

We ae iat sufficient?—A. Yes; I think she will do it on that. 
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By Mr. Rinfret: tt aed Hist 
Q. Why do you call it a 24-hour day?—A. That is an ssbroubinicel day. 
Q. But you are gaining some time there?—A. Sometimes we are losing 
time; it depends upon whether you are going east or west. 
Q. You always call a day 24 heurs?—A. Always, at sea, that is nautic 


time. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said 10 per cent more of Montreal coal; what coal is that?—A. That 
is Dominion coal, I would say; sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Coal purchased in the Dominion?—A, Yes, that is the sea 


‘4 
: By the Chairman: oe 
~Q. You must have a better description than that, Captain; is it bituminous — 
coal, or anthracite coal?—A. Bituminous. A steamship could not burn anthra- — 
cite. a 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ’ 5 

Q. You have travelled how far in this ship, roughly speaking?—A, This is @ 

for the second voyage; the last voyage she travelled 25,000 miles. Et 
Q. What was her average speed?—A. She averaged 10.2 knots per hour. . 

Q. And her coal consumption?—-A, Her coal consumption was about 24.5 — 
tons of coal per day of 24 hours. ; 


By Mr. Duff: : a 
Q. How much?—A, 24-5, but of course that was not Welsh coal. That was — 
mostly South African coal. fe ‘ag 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

' Q. How does that compare with Welsh coal?—A. About 15 per cent less; 
at least Welsh is about 15 per cent less than South African. 

Q. Welsh coal is more efficient than South African?—A. Absolutely, | 

Q. That is, where you gave us the 21 ton figure for 10 knots before, on — 
this 25,000 mile cruise averaging 10-2 knots, your coal consumption was 244 — 
‘tons of ‘South African coal?—A. Some was Russian coal, and some Siberianteual 
She burned a little more, but that is what it averaged, 24.5. | 

Q. Your boat has just arrived in Montreal?—A. That is right. 

Q. Where did she come from?—A. She came from Hull, England. — 

Q. I have asked you to produce an abstract of your passage or log book; 
is that what you call it?—A. That is correct. 

@. You have the original here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this (shows to witness) the one?—A. Yes, I think that is it, sir. a 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I may say, Mr. (heiian that Mr. Scott, the — 
auditor, went through this and has made copies himself, so that there can be — 
no objection to it. The original book is here; of course the Captain wants it — 
back. ; ; : . 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: We will see that he gets it back, but we will have — 
to look at it. ae 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Don’t you se Mr. Scott’s preparation; Mr. Scott 
has taken this exactly, and gives it to me as an exact copy of the book. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The book is here, Captain?—A. That is it. 

Q. And this sheet is an extract from the book, is it?—A. That is right, sir 

[Captain Richard Hocken.] co 
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By the Chairman: 
). Of the best V Was ee a Yes. 


c CHsImMay: Very well, it will be’ No. 73. 
\ 
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1e W ITNESS: But fee is not hat T would describe as a twelve and a half 
P for general purposes. | ; 


ne By the Chairman: \ 

Q. But she can make twelve and a ‘halt knots fully loaded by burning 
enty- seven tons?—A. About that. 

¥ @: You do not push her along at that rate Sean That 1 is right. 5 


By Mr. Biaae: 


- Q. Where did. you say you came ie tA, Hull. 
Q. In how many days?—A. Twelve days, approximately. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You left Hull on Friday, May Ist?—A. That is right. 
Q. You arrived at Father Point’ on Tuesday, the 12tn?—A. Right. 
ihe What was her coal consumption there? 


te, t 
es 


By the Chairman: 


on When did you say you left?—A. ibe Friday, May 1st. 
 Q. And arrived when?—A Tuesday, May 12th. 


Be Ton By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
yn Qe At what hour did you leave?—A. We left at 2.15 a.m., on 1, the Ist. 


By the Oneaane dl 
- And arrived when?—A. We arrived at Father Point at 8 Baa on the 


: By ik Mr. Stevens: 
My . And when did you arrive at Montreal?—A. On the following evening, 


: a Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ae the 13th, the evening of Wednesday, the 13th?—A, The > 


By Mr. Black: 
 Q. Is this (referring to log book) the two voyages?—A. The end of one 
Qe. I turned in a page, Depianine with the Ist of May. 


aes Ry Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. So that you were steaming twelve days?—A. Bieved days twenty-three 
to be exact. 
. Eleven days and twenty-three hours you say?—A. Yes. 
Q. This boat was light, I understand?—A. Yes, in ballast. 
. Do boats travel as well light as loaded?—A. Quite. It depends upon 
eather, of course: In fine weather they steam faster, and light they roll, 
l apa, the same; in bad weather she would go faster loaded. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The weather is all shown on the slip. What was your coal con 
for those twelve days?—A. 23.04 tons per day. 
Q. And your average speed?—A. 10.5 knots. 
Q. What kind of coal was that?—A. Light Yorkshire coal. fi 
Q. That is not as good or as heavy a coal as Welsh Coal, is it?—A, Not 
be compared with it. ee 
Q. The total coal consumption then was how much?—A. 278 tons. 
Q. And the distance?—A. 3,019 miles. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the total consumption?—A. 278 tons. : i 
Q. What did that coal cost you, if you have no objection to toltarig 1 
A. About eighteen shillings a ton, although it is not my affair to buy the coal. 
The owner of the ship will tell you better the exact figure. 
Q. So that your coal cost per day was what?—A,. Well, sir, while I hav 
a fairly good idea, Sir William Petersen can tell you much better than I can. 
The coal cost you have given us at 23.04 tons at eighteen shines a 
ton?—A. That is right. 
Q. Have you multiplied that; 23.04 tons at eighteen shillings would be 
approximately 21 pounds per day ?—A. About that. 
Q. And for the voyage, what?—A. About £550 we estimate, for the round 
voyage. 
Q. That is to Montreal and return?—A. ‘Yes sir. 
Q. You are assuming that she is going back loaded?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. She is loaded now?—A. Yes sir. : 
Q. Now I have taken, Mr. Chairman, without any name, or the audito 
has taken, the figures from some of the voyage sheets that the lines have put in 
without naming the ship or disclosing whose it is; of what he says is the sam 
size ship. The coal costs there for the round voyage are £1,646. Can yor 
explain that, Captain, as opposed to your £550?—A. Simply because the Ri 
Dorado is the most economical ship in the world for her size and speed. ; 
Q. £1,646 as opposed to £550 for the round voyage. I was wonderi 
whether their figures were right. I was not worrying about the Rio Dorado 
Then do you produce a list of your crew?—A. Yes. That is correct. 
Q. That is a correct list of your crew?—A. Yes that is my signature. 
Q. And the wages paid?—A. Yes. 
Q. I would like that marked, sir. 


Exhibit No. 74: List of crew of S/S “ Rio Dorado ”; and wages paid. 
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I call them 


By the Chairman: 


By the Chairman: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


__Q. Now from this Exhibit 74 I find that your ead carries a crew of 32?— 
\. Yes, 32 sailors and firemen; and 3 apprentices or cadets. 


cadets. 


46 By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a ae ‘They apparently get no money?—A. No sir, or very little. 
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EXHIBIT No. 74 
WRIGHT, Bacon & Co. a Regent Chambers, © 
Steamship Owners & Brokers. Hull, 30th April, 1925. 
: Crew List of the ‘Rio Dorado’’—Captain R. Hocken 
From Hull to Montreal 
Names Capacity Wages Advance | Allotment | Remarks 
hd De Ctsy 3 < cts. 3 & cts $. ets, 
apr opkem 2.0. ees MASE Mei ak Ge CL eo foen te Beto dou Ae ree WERE See ae 
PEE Pe OEUUN Tey. Seek Pa ee lee Ist Mate BOAT OU ee isha cy 12 00 
“6a 10 Bey perneky.. STR gaa ok. aN 2nd Mate POR LO Hee hoe imoott Sie gai 2a 
4 {R. Jenning 3rd Mate 13 10 MOOR tiny pel K oe bee 
LNG SSS Ae a eae eae ae BOSE tL ae. 11 10 5 15 pe tp 
Sermo bmtOn? 00M cdi foe le y Carpenter ZANE Die) ara RN es 10 00 
BegeepAce Ween... ste. so eee er ek Ping 8 Re Lean 10 00 5 00 2 00 
NEN Bhee e ese fo tee eae HEED San 10 00 5 00 5 00 
MGC MEIKGerr enh, Soc s han. 48. HA A sted 10 00 (TAU DS ae pce ae 
Supe Wilkinson........:.....0.2)... ec, } 10 00 5 00 5 00 
[dlp WING ole RS Se ec ene a vy MS ee enaOe | 10 00 4 00 6 00 
(TLE \EENSTS 0772 Re Zit Dee ea 10 00 5 00 5 00 / 
22D CUNT SG Arama cae nae DAG es by 0) ok filay 15 00 
; ZAV Dal ee a 5 00 
ICAI? A Nes ARO SPP S| ERENT HEV Sa 
LOO ites ata net 8 00 
11 10 OLA & ae 
11 10 PLE We titans Se ss 2s 
eee Nile at Erased es Be So ie Soe USA Sa a 10 10. LAR UG ai sey ESM Aas 
Bete Ne 10 10 Lge el Pelee dara ea 
Be a We ch PO tty Pl US Oe ek Sy 10 10 YB Vit, Se ie Se 
Af RIO A RROED TY OA hal oc 1 Opa ceed La aa 10 10 Cae C1 A i RR ee 
Creek 10 10 PAOD coe es kes 
Di On Laan. bi poets gp eOb Las. ¢ 10 10 “Tiga 8) Reps eo 
RRerR eye raL aah ene alae 10 10 US ee i 
ear Se ee ae 10 10 Ung Ut aba a ania a 
BAe SUR ds PES SOON BRR Oat stad (vo 19 Meas SM (ASE eee me ae anaai 8 00 
Bs ONE | ie so eas oe 2 00 
Bene hei. et ak since 2 OOM als 13 10 10 6 10 
AOE ery ja ek ee wie Ee 4 00 2 00 2 00 
Paes: MW ee Ser CRW Gh ca Ly, 11 19 Pol UE ame tt 2 
BUAS Sets CRAP ae a oo Ne AVL eee RES a 3 00 
R. HOCKEN, 
» Master. 


Have you any objection to leaving that?—A. Not at all sir. 


Some people call 


_ Q. They used to be called apprentices years ago?—A. Yes sir. 


_ Q. Do they mess with the crew?—A. No sir, with the officers. 
Q. They are training for officers?—A. Yes sir. 


[Captain Richard Hocken.)  , 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ae bid 
'  Q. Where is this ship registered, Captaincy, London. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Taking a round voyage of forty days; that is 24 steaming, and 8 loading 
and 8 days discharging at each port apparently, your wages are £416?—A. That 
is for a month is it? 
Q. No, for a round voyage, forty days?—A. Yes. That is quite right; about 

£13 per day. 
Q. Now in this voyage sheet that the other lines have filed, I find wages for 

the round voyage are £1,096 as opposed to your £416. Can you explain that? 
The Cuatrman: The Hon. Mr. Sinclair suggests that this witness’ evidence 
might be interrupted for a moment, so that Mr. Scott without naming the boat 
might give the reasons why he picked this boat “ X” as the boat with which a 
reasonable comparison might be made with the Rio Dorado. 


Mr. Durr: Let us finish the captain’s evidence, and decide that ‘after 
wards, Mr. Chairman. We can decide what the boats are afterwards. 
Hon. Mr. Stavens: Why cross-examine this witness about a boat he knows 
nothing about and probably has never seen. Bs 
Mr, Symineton, K.C.: With great deference I would submit that/this — 
officer has sailed the seas for a good many years in all kinds of ships, and I ~ 
wanted to ask him if he could explain how it was that the We on one boat — 
should be so much more than on the other. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: How could he tell us if he has not seen the boat 
and does not know anything about it? . 
The Witness: I can explain that to you quite easily I think. 
» Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We have been told, Mr. Chairman, by my friends — 
that these things are all fixed by the shipping regulations in Europe as to how ~ 
many of a crew they have to have and the wages “paid, Union wages, and so on, 
and we were also told that the managers always carry more ene the regulations 
require, as prudent managers. 


The Cuamman: We will hear what the witness says. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 

Q. What would be your explanation of that?—A. The rate of consumption — 

of coal. They have to carry more men if they consume more coal. 

Q. You have to carry more firemen if you use more coal?—A. More fire- 
men, that is the idea. 

es As I understand the Union rules, you have to hire a man— —A.. For 

every three tons. ( ae 

Q. For every three tons of coal for use, and -the less your consumption 

of coal— —A. The less men you carry. te 

The CuatrMan: What is the proportion of firemen in his crew out of the 

32 who are on the wages sheet? 


Mr. Symrineoton, K.C.: How many firemen have you?—A. Nine. 
Hon. Mr. McMurray: How many of a crew on the other ship? 


The Witness: Probably the other ship has 18 firemen. I am certain. 
she will burn double the amount of coal and that would account for a good 
bit of it. 


is 


if 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Apparently your nine do not shovel three tons a day.—A. No, but. 
we carry nine, simply because it is neces amy to have men to won in the A 
engine room in port. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 


o that we Roads have tis necessary men if we wish to faba out and drive 12 
knots; to have sufficient men to handle the engine at that speed. 
‘. But is that the only explanation of the difference in wages?—A. The 


probably burning twice the amount of coal. 

Q. It is the wages we are discussing though, captain. ae i No, I cannot 
"aside that. Not to that extent. 

¢ Q. Now do you know anything about the repairs on this boat? 


The Cuatrman: Better ask him how old she is first. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. Yes, how old is she?—A. She was built in September. She sailed from 
ngland on the 30th September, 1924. 

— Q. And she sailed you say a voyage of 25,000 miles and then this one? 

-A. That is it. 

Q. How about the other three upon which you sailed?—A. Well, I sailed 
und the world with each one. 

Q. Now what about repairs to these boats, what has been your experience? | 
A. A new ship of course, does not require many repairs, and then these ships 
very easy on repairs because they do not roll about and there is no straining 
h them and that sort of thing; the wear and tear is smaller. 


By the Chairman: 
. Were the other boats you were in corrugated boats as well?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. Since 1921. He has been a great deal longer of course, with this line. 
were your repairs on this boat, captain?—A. For the round voyage? 
. Yes.—A. Well, we had an accident. With the exception of an accident 
e of the winches, costing £20, we had no repairs. 
Now what about dry- docking your boats? What do you do with that? 
She was dry-docked before leaving Hull a fortnight ago. 

Q. What did you do in dry-dock?_A. Simply scraped and painted the 
ip, two coats of paint. 
ag did that cost you?—A. The docking, paint, and the whole thing 
bout £95. 

AQ. Docking and painting £95. Scraping, etc. Now with respect to pro- 
ions, do you know what it costs per day to feed your crew?—A. We calculate 
i per man as a rule. 
 Q. Per man then?—A. About 2/6 to 3/- per man. 

Q. What about your deck and engine stores?—A. We estimate about #3 
day to £3.10/-. 


By the Chairman: 


<Q. Engine stores, composed of what?—A. Oils and paints. Deck and 
e stores £3 to £3.10/- per day. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. Then captain can you tell us, apart from your steaming costs, that is 
r coal. cost, what it costs you per day to operate this boat?—A. Really 
liam Petersen should tell you that. I am running the ship; navigating 
ot managing her. 

. I am not speaking of overhéad or management; just per day by you. 
Well I estimate at least £30 per day; but Sir William Petersen can tell 
etly. 
a A {Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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By Mr. Duff: 
Q. £30 including coal?—A. No sir. -That does not include coal. 


The CHatrMan: Perhaps you had better tell us just what the £30 includes, 
if you will excuse me, Mr. Symington. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your estimate of £30 includes what?—A. Wages, insurance and stores, : 
Q. Not coal?—A. Not coal. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: We have got the coal, sir, I think Be ath eh 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. It does not include repairs?—A. No sir. It does not include repairs. | 
We have ‘no repairs on a corrugated ship. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. What did you say about repairs? I did not hear you—A. { say we 
have no repairs. 
Q. Well, on your other boats, the other two boats you ran, did you nok ; 
have repairs since 1921?—-A. Very small, sir; nothing practically. You would ~ 
not expect repairs on a new ship. 
Q. But there are running repairs all the time, are there not, on a ship? 
—A. Well, on some ships but not in these corrugated ships. : 
Q. Phovigiane: is that included? 

Mr. Rinrret: If that does not include repairs, when we take these figures — 

we must make allowance for repairs, because repairs will be needed some day, — 
no matter how good a ship is. That is the intent of my question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were all these corrugated ships new ships, that you have been in in 
the last three years?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. And your repairs have heen-?——A. Practically nil. e) 
Q. Does that £30 include the provisions?—A. Provisions? Oh, yes. We 
put that down. Vg 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does “stores” include provisions?—A. Stores includes provisions. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Stores; deck and engine force and provisions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And wages?—A. And wages. ) 2 

Q. And insurance?—A. And insuranee. The whole running expense of — 
a ship, with the exception of coal. 

Q. And you have given us, apparently, on this voyage in any event, £21 
a day for coal?—A. Yes. i) 

Q. So you would figure £51 a day for the total running expenses of the a 
ship?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Leaving out of account management expenses and overhead am 
Yes. : 
Q. Anything else?—A. No, that is all that I have. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That does not include port dues and pilotage?—A. That is ade 
matter altogether. 

Q. It does not include them?—A. Those are the running expenses of the 
ship. 

[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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It does. mot include Do denike or port charges?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: he 

<9! ‘Have you carried general cargo in Saha boats?—A. Yes; it would come 
der the term, “bag cargoes.” | 

‘Q. You have not carried from Canada before?—A. No. 

~ Q. So you would not like to say anything about port charges at all; that 
s a matter which the office looks after, I suppose?—A. I know this particular 
sl ip, or any of the corrugated ships could be handled probably cheaper than 
any other, on account of their equipment, large hatchways and all that sort of 
ng, and no obstructions in the hold. 

~ Q. You do not want to say anything—you cannot say, I presume, what 
‘port charges would be?—A. No, it is not my province to discuss that. 


Pepys Mr. Black (Halifax) : 
Q. How many decks?—A. Two. 


) By Mr, Buminhion, KOS 
Q. Now, in connection with the voyages of these ships, can you give the 


/ 


ste mer, the Rio Azul carried a cargo of rice from Rangoon to Sydney, New South 

s, and the receiver of the cargo informed me that in his twenty-five years 

perience he had never received a cargo in such excellent condition, not one 
amaged, even, out of about 100,000 bags. 

Q. That would be so in any ship, would it not?——A. No sir. 

vty, what is the lee Osan ay Simply because of the ventilation. 


_ Yes. ak Yes. That is to say, the steamer burning less coal than the, 
ry) ship would be able to carry much more cargo. 

Q. But you took certain voyages, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q in arg you told me about a voyage from Blythe to New South Wales 


p with 900 tons less coal and was ten days ite in doing the work. 
What was the class of ship, one opposed to the other?—A. Similar 


 Q. Same size?—A. Same size. 
; Same engines?—A. Same engines, or about. Her efficiency was prob- 
etter than the other. : 


\ 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
1Q: Yours had ten days less steaming time?—A. No, she did it ten days 
ker than the other ship. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] 


. The corrugated boat steamed out in ten days less time?—A. That is 


, it ) 
‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: No, he does not say ten days less steaming 


{ 


is 


Y 


fey, 


two ships were alongside, and when we compared notes the other man pull 


about 700 tons more cargo than the straight sided ship, although both ship 
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The Wirness: Ten days less time to do the same distance. In | 
words, we will say she was fifty days and the other ship was, say, sixty l 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Give us the names of these ships again. — 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What was the name of this ship?—A. The Rio Naat 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is the corrugated one?—A. Yes. 
G), What is the other one?—A. The Brad Clyde. 


“By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. And your trip was from Cardiff to Karachi and fen to Woweneela 
New South Wales?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where is Karachi?—A. In India, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. And back to Cardiff?—A. No sir, just to New South Wales. Of course, ‘ 
that is about 15,000 miles. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. Q. What about the Peudene and the Rio Dorado trip?—A. That is another 
trip. 

- Q. How did they compare?—A. A difference in thirty. days steaming of 
nearly 400 tons. The corrugated ship used 400 tons to do the same work as 
the straight sided ship took to do it. 

Q. 400 tons of coal less?—A. 400 tons less. | 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Were these ships of approximately the same size?—A. Exactly the same 
size; same length, same breadth and depth. One had a strarght Pipe and the 
other was corrugated. 

Q. How do you know this so accurately?—-A. The two ships were side by 
side and the straight sided ship claimed to be the most economical, until the 


down his flag. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I understand you left England together for Buenos Aires?—A. Tha 
is right. 

Q. Your boat called at Cadiz, travelling further?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. How many tons a day did your boat use?—A. Sixteen tons, sir. 

Q. And the other boat?—A. Twenty-seven. ; 

Q. You were steaming slow on that trip?—A. Steaming slow. 

Q. 8.9 knots. Now, dealing ‘with cargo space, what about the Mauriti 
trip ?—A. That would be more a question of dead weight than space. Th 
is a sugar cargo referred to, which is dead weight. Sugar being solid cargo, th 
question of space would not’ come in. 

Q. It was dead weight, then?—A. Dead weight. 

Q. How did they compare?—A. The corrugated ship took more cargo, to 


were of the same tonnage. 
Q. Same dead weight tonnage?—A. Same dead weight tonnage 
Q. So you were able to take 700 tons more at a considerably less rate. 
What was the rate?—A. On account of the number of tons of bunkers nec 
sary to make the trip, less than the other ship. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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ve). ou were Lt to carry 700 tons more weight of cargo, at what rate? 
. About 31 shillings per ton. 
vay Two boats on the same dead weight?—A. Yes, sir, the same dead 
eight, same engines, and maker. : 
tn Q. Can you give my learned friend |the dates of these trips, what years?— 
A. Yes sir. That was in November, 1923. 
Q. Now, how do you account for this? Is it something to do with the 
propeller or the water?—A. Of course, 1 am not the patentee of the ship, and 
Sir William Petersen can tell you much better than I ean, but I will endeavour 
to tell you my opinion of it. It is that the propeller revolves, in the case of the 
: corrugated ship, in a solid body of water, where in a straight sided ship it 
revolves in a isturbed body of water. That is because of the actions of the 
ae on the bottom of the ship. 
— Q. With what result?—A. For instance, when the straight sided ship is 
going through the water, the water in the bottom arrives at the stern much 
later than the water travelling along the surface. I do not know whether that 
s clear. 

wo Yes, I seer Go on, Captain. —A. In the case-of the corrugated ship 
he corrugations release the water so that it arrives at the surface and at the 
bottom at the same time. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. There is no dead water?—A. No dead water. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-Q. And then there is no missing, no slips?—A. No slips, no. 
Ropu ir. kainfret: 
Q. How does that account for more space on the inside?—A. Not at 
all, sir, not the question of speed. 
a Q. I understood you to say you could carry more cargo in the one instance 


_ than in the other. I am unable “to connect that with what you have just said. 
_ —A. I had~better show you an amidships section, so you can judge for your- 


4 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I think we can understand it. You have said hat a0 carry more 


z 
3 
a 


eh You also said that because of the construction of these ships, with 
ribs seven feet apart instead of two feet, it gives more cargo space?— 
‘Yes sir. 

And what about your stringers?—A. The bulk of ihe stringers come 
: ee’ two feet from the 6 ay ote and the space saved there is 


By the Chairman: 


‘an But affords carrying capacity?—A. Affords carrying capacity. That 
t, sir. 


r. Montcomery, K.C.: I am not going to ask the Captain very many 
1es ions to-night, because it is impossible to examine all these figures right 
yay. I can ask some very general questions now. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I may say that I understand this boat is sailing 


Mr. Montcoomery, K.C.: It can stay a little longer; it is just out on a 


e of discovery. 
‘ : [Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would not attempt to go through a full cra - 
examination of all these things. How ean I; it is perfectly hopeless. | ; 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Montgomery, do the best you can, please. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I will ask some general questions, just notes vee 
have been hurriedly put to me. 


_ Mr. Suaw: Here is the log. 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I have never seen the log. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You have seen,a copy of it. 
The Cuairman: Mr. Montgomery, just proceed with the witness, please. ' 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ | 


iQ. These trips, these boats which you have been sailing on since’ 1921, ‘are 7 
they all owned by the same company ?—A. The ships? Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, ‘Sir William’ Petersen’s company?—A. Sir William Petersen's 
* ships. . 
AG Who was the inventor?—A. Sir William Petersen, although he has noth- — 
ing to do with the Corrugated Company, as far as I know. na 

Q. Nothing to do with what?—A. He has nothing to do with the patent. : 
He is the inventor, but the patent is owned by the Monitor Shipping Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Q. You have been giving his invention quite a boost_——A. Do you not think 
it deserves it? 

Q. No doubt. We know that he has a strong advocate in you, Captain. 
We have heard of the many, many boats that have been building during that 
time. When were these boats first built?—A. In the first instance, I am not ~ 
quite in a position to say, but the first one in this case was built in 1920-21. ise 

Q. 1920?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it represents the era of building subsequent to the war, in which a 
suppose hundreds and thousands of boats have been built?—A, No, sir.| I am) 
not in a position to give you the exact figures, but I suppose somewhere about 
a dozen ships, but they are smaller than Sir William Petersen’s boats. 

Q. About a dozen A. Corrugated boats—in the world. 

Q. But dl smaller than these?—A. Yes. ie 

Q. And during that same era from 1920 downward can you tell us approxi- q 
mately how many ships of other classes have been built?—A. I could if. i had : 
Lloyd’s register before me; that is a difficult question. 

Q. It runs into a very ‘large figure, does it not?—A. Quite, yes. 

Q. Is it safe to say into the thousands?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And out of all of them, notwithstanding these wonderful advantages, 
_ only how many did you say had been built of this type?—A. About twelve. — 

Q. Now, Captain, how do you account for this——A. But not built of this 
description—of this size. They have te built smaller ships. where people are 
perhaps not interested in them. ‘ 

Q. Well, have it as you will, but ae do you account for it that all the 
naval architects and all the shipping concerns, large ship-owners are interested — 
in getting economical types of boats, and why have | they not immediately rushed 
toward corrugated ships?—A. I am not in a position to answer that question : 
because I did not know anything about them myself until 1921. 

Q. Yes, but we are now in 1925, and these tremendous advantages have bee 
known since 1921?—A. It takes a lot of oe to make a man believe a thin 


which looks impossible. 
{Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Bo" we are dealing ath a thing that other men in the trade believe - 

mpossible?—A. You are dealing with the world’s record, sir. I get nothing for 

e advertisement, but I am speaking what I know to be-the truth. 

Q. And given the truth, as you see it, Captain——and as I am sure you 

believe it—you can offer us no explanation as to the comparatively small number 

of these ships that have been built in this era, which was perhaps one of the 

most active in the way of ship-building that we have ever seen?—A. They are 

now being taken up by intelligent ship-owners. This year, I believe, there have 

been half-a-dozen orders, one by Sir Walter Wren- Smith, and another by Sir 
- John Ladner. They are bigger ships than the Rio Dorado. So they are getting 

to the front line. 

_ Q. They are easily in the front line already, Captain, from the records you 
have given us?—A. Quite. j 

Q. These are boats that we have heard spoken of in this inquiry as tramps, 

carrying bulk cargo?—A. They| are away superior to tramps. 

Q. So far as your operations are concerned, they have been tramping?— 

{ A. Yes, we will call them that. 

- Q. Carrying bulk cargo; not doing liner service——A. rie they have 

hpi doing liner work. 

Q. They have been doing liner work?—A. Yes, I have been running to Bom- 

bay a considerable portion of the time, taking a general cargo to Europe. 

Q. Well, let us get your schedule of your liner work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have regularly advertised schedules for liner work between 

nel and—what is your home port?—A. No, simply because the ship is on 

arter to the other man, and he does the advertising. 

a What company owns these boats, by the way?—A. I think you know 

Ms 

: By the Chairman: 

_ Q. It is for the Committee to find out, Captain; just answer the question. 

A. Sir William Petersen. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: » 

Q. I assume you have some company who owns them. I am asking the 
estion quite aia tora ihe registry company on the ship’s register, do 
you mean? 

QI do not know. I assume that some company owns these boats. I 
understand that» Sir William Petersen Limited manages them, but are they 
known under the name of any line?—A. The Thompson Steam Shipping Com- 
a ee particular ship. 

Q. Does that apply to all four?—A. Yes, I believe it does. 

ae *O, And then do I understand the Thompson Steam Shipping Company 
ok charters these boats to anyone who wishes to charter them, for the 
perce they wish the charter for?—A. I believe something of. that kind. 

Q. Surely, Captain—you have shown considerable familiarity with the 
hipping questions to-night?—A. I do not understand what you are getting at. 
it Q. What I am trying to get at is, does the Thompson Steam Shipping 
ompany run a regular line between the United Kingdom and Bombay, or are 
they the owners simply of certain tramp vessels and charter them to anybody 
ho wants to charter them?—A. Sir William Petersen can answer that question 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. If you know, answer the question?—A. Well, I do not know. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. So you do not. know when you are operating any of these boats, whether 
you are operating them for the Thompson Steam Shipping Company, Sir 


William Petersen, or the charterers?—A. No, not at all. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Q. And do I understand that you, as Captain, are not furnished with th 
copy of the charter party?—A. Oh, very oftén, yes. a 

Q. Surely, if you are furnished with a copy of the charter party, yo 
would know whether the boat was chartered?—A. Sometimes they furnish us 
with a berth note. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. What does that mean?—A. That is nae ole a charter. : 
Q. Surely itis something else? 


Mr. Durr: To proceed to a certain place for orders. 


By the Chairman: \ 


Q. Mr. Duff tells us that a berth note is a direction to the captain to a 
ceed to a certain place for orders. Is that right?—A. No. 

Q. Well, Captain, just tell us what a berth note is?—A. A berth note is” 
simply a note stating, “Proceed to berth 16 on trip 14 and take on 2,000 tons” 
of grain.” That is the commencement of the cargo; we do not know what the 
rest will be. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: gine 
Q. I cannot understand the difference. Supposing you take any one of 
these voyages which you have mentioned. Take, for instance, the triangular 
voyages. Do you make them without knowing for whom you are operating?— 
A. It is a question of who is operating the boat. Sometimes we operate for 
another line. It is quite immaterial. 


The Cuamman: It is not a question of whether it is immaterial or not. 


Mr. Montcomery, KC: You do not answer my questions as freely as 
you did those of my learned friend. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you understand the questions?—A. No, sir, I do not... 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Let us take the last trip of which you spoke, your sugar cruise, where 
you made your wonderful dead weight. Did you nave a charter party for 
that?—A. Oh, yes. a 

Q. I assume then you know by whom the boat was chartered?—A, Yes, 

I know by whom she was chartered then. It is the same business; the liners 
take sugar as well as any other cargo. r 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): : 


Q. Are you under charter on this trip?—A. Yes. 
Q. Could you produce the charter?—A. No, sir, but it could be produced. ‘ 


By Mr. Rainfret: 

Q. Which charter? 

Mr. Buack (Halifax): For this voyage. 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: This Montreal voyage? 

Mr. Buackx (Halifax):, Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Have you got it? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, I have the charter for the Montreal voyage 
here. Sir William says there is no ’ objection to putting itin. Here it is {handing 


document to Chairman, who in turn hands it to witness). 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Q Then ef know at least that you are running this voyage under charter? 

_ Absolutely. 

Q. What was your last voyage?—A. Running for the es running to- 
‘Siberia—Vladivostock. 

- Q. Under charter for the Soviet?—A. Yes. 

~Q. Bulk cargo?—A. Yes. 

_Q. What were you carrying, grain?—A. No, I took salt to Vladivostock, 


_ Q, Doubtless, you were on charter party for both of these voyages?—A. 
oa is right, yes. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 

Q. You were chartered to a New York company, I see?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Continental Grain Company of New York have charatered the 
s ip?—A. And a good company, too. 


_ Mr. Brack (Halifax) : I think the rates of freight are there, and so on. 
think it would be well to have this thing put in. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I ask that it be filed. 


iy Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, we want that in too. 


EXHIBIT No. 75. 
CHARTER PARTY 


Adopted 1913. 


' Approved Baltimore Berth Grain Charter Party—Steamer 


SIMPSON, SPENCE & YOUNG 
ae York, London, West Hartlepool, Liverpool and Glasgow ' 


New York, April 28, 1925. 


is this day Mutually Agreed, between Thompson Steam Shipping Co. Ltd., (Peter- 
& Co. Ltd., Mgrs.) ..Owners of the ..British Steamship.. ..“Rio Dorando”.. of 
on. .built 1924. vate Blyth. sOfe. 29460: net tons register, or thereabouts, and cuaranteed 
Qrs. of 480 lbs. of Heavy Grain 10 per cent more or less capacity..classed 100 Al 
ritish Lloyds..now at Hull, expected ready to sail in ballast..and Continental Grain 
any of New York.. soe. Charters 
the said Steamship being tight, staunch and strong, and in ‘every way ‘fitted for 
he voyage, with liberty to take outward cargo? to4".. Si ee OE 
ywners’ benefit shall with all convenient speed “sail ang proceed ‘to..Montreal.. 


ety 


the ¢ “load, always afloat, from said Charterers, ‘or their ‘agents, a full and complete 
ject to limits above guaranteed of WHEAT and INDIAN CORN, and RYE.. 

eee guarantee to ship one-third of the cargo in barley and/or oats; charterers 
1 the option of an additional quantity up to two-thirds of the cargo in barley and /or 


Ves el to’ load under inspection of Underwriters’ agents, at her expense and to comply 
their rules, not exceeding what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above her 
Cabin, eee, Apparel, Provisions, Fuel and Furniture, and being so loaded shall there- 


ANTWERP, RorrerDAM or HamsBura 


ae Port only, as ordered on signing Bills of Lading..and deliver the same, aprecaiie 
) Bills | of Lading ..freight to be paid as follows: 

Fourteen and one-half cents, U.S. Currency, (144c.) per 100. Ibs. of Heavy Grain. 
ixteen cents, U.S. Currency, (16c.) per 100 lbs. of Barley. 

eventeen: cents, US. Currency, (17c.) per 100 Ibs. of Oats. 

e full freight to be prepaid, without discount, on signing Bills of Lading, and not 


e returned ship and /or cargo lost or not lost. 
j [Captain Richard Hocken.] 


“in navigation, or in the management of the steamer, or from any latent defect in the © 


ing of boilers, beakage of shafts or any latent defect in hull machinery or appurtenances by 
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4 f } iA 
Captain to call at Charterers’ office, as requested, and sign Bills of Lading, as prese 
without prejudice to this Charter Party, and deficiency to be paid at Port of loading in cas 
less insurance, and any surplus over and above estimated freight to be settled there befo 
the Vessel clears at the Custom House, by Captain’s draft, in charterers’ favour, wpon 
consignee, payable five days after arrival at Port of Discharge. Owners’ stevedore to 
employed for loading. ) ” 


Steamer to be loaded according to berth terms, with customary berth despatch, and if 
detained longer than five days, Sundays and holidays excepted, Charterers to pay demur- 
rage at the rate of sixpence (6d.) ..British Sterling or its equivalent per net register ton — 
per day, or pro rata, payable day by day, provided such detention shall occur by default 
of Charterers or their agents. . : 


_ Notification of the Vessel’s readiness must be delivered at the office of the Charterers 
or their agents, at or about 4 P.M. (or at or before 12 M., noon, if on Saturday) Vessel 
also having been entered at the Custom House, accompanied by pass of the inspector of — 
Vessel’s readiness in all compartments, and the lay days will then commence at 7 A.M. — 
on the next ‘business day. Ue 

Time for loading, if required by Charterers, not to commence before the..tenth..day 
of, , May. .1925.. Sei ick tne Le ee te 

‘Should the Steamer not, be passed by Board of Underwriters’ surveyor as ready for 
cango at her Loading Port before 12 o’clock noon on the..twentieth..day of May..1925 — 
followed by the presentation of said Surveyor’s pass to the Charterers or their agents at 
their ‘office before said hour, the Charterers or their agents shall at said hour and at any time © 
after not later than the presentation of the Surveyor’s pass at said office, have the option — 
of cancelling this Charter Party. ‘ 

It is also mutually agreed that this contract shall be completed and be superseded by 
the signing of Bills of Lading on the same form as in use by regular line steamers from 
loading port to port of destination; or, if port of destination be one to which there is no 
regular line of steamers from loading port, this contract shall be superseded by the signing 
of Bills of Lading in the form customary for such voyages for grain cargoes, which Bills — 
of Lading shall however contain the following clauses :— a 


1. “It is also mutually agreed that the Carrier shall not be lable for loss or damage 
occasioned by causes beyond his control, by the perils of the seas or other waters, by fire — 
from any cause or wheresoever occurring, by barratry of the master or crew, by enemies, — 
pirates or robbers, by arrest and restraint of Princes, rulers or people, by explosion, burst- — 


a 
< i 


collisions, stranding or other accidents of navigation of whatsoever kind, (even when — 
occasioned by the negligence, default or error in judgment of the pilot, master, mariners ore 
other servants of the ship owner, not resulting, however, in any case, from want of due — 
diligence by the owners of the ship or any of them, or by the Ship’s Husband or Manager).” 

2. “General Average shall be payable according to York/Antwerp Rules. Average 
Bond with values declared therein to be signed, also stfficient security to be given as 
required by master or agents. If the owner shall have exercised due diligence to make the 
steamer in all respects seaworthy and to have her properly manned, equipped and supplied, — 
it is hereby agreed that in case of danger, damage or disaster, resulting from faults or errors _ 


steamer, her machinery or appurtenances, or from unseaworthiness, whether existing at the ~ 
time of shipment or at the beginning of the voyage (provided the latent defect or the — 
unseaworthiness was not discoverable by the exercise of due diligence) the consignees, — 
or owners of the cargo shall, nevertheless pay salvage, and an¥ special charges incurred 
in respect of the cargo, and shall contribute with the shipowner in genera] average to — 
the payment of any sacrifices, losses or expenses of a general average nature that may be 
made or incurred for the common benefit, or to relieve the adventure from any common — 
peril, all with the same force and effect, and to the same extent as if such danger, damage — 
or disaster had not resulted from, or /been occasioned by, false or errors in navigation, or — 
in the management of the vessel, or any latent defect or unseaworthiness.” 
3. “It is also mutually agreed that this contract is subject to all the terms and provisions — 

of, and all the exemptions from liability contained in the ‘active Congress of the United — 
States, approved on the thirteenth day of February, 1893, and entitled’ ‘An Act relating to in 
navigation of Vessels, etc.” f ae 
4. “Cargo to be received at destination as fast as Vessel can deliver, during ordinary 
working hours, any custom of the port to the contrary notwithstanding; but receivers of 
the cargo are in no ease obliged to take delivery at night without their consent, and in any 
event the steamer must bear all extra expenses incurred by working at night.” This clause 
to be expressly stipulated im all Bills of Lading. 
5. “Steamer to have the privilege of calling en route.” 

6. “Vessel to have a lien on the cargo for all freight, dead freight, demurrage or average. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] ( Pp 


eee 


” 


ility are this charter to cease on cargo being shipped. 
vipa seamen or their agents, are to have the privilege of transferring this 
to others (guaranteeing to the shipowners the due fulfilment of this charter). 
ash for vessels’ ordinary disbursement at port of loading to be advanced by charterers, 
quired by master, at current rate of exchange, subject to insuance and two and a half 
mt commission. 
‘commission of two and one-half per cent is due on loading of cargo to SIMPSON, 
‘CE & YOUNG,. . .. on freight, dead freight and 
urrage, vessel lost or not lost, ‘whose agents ‘at ‘port of loading are to attend to ships 
ss on customary terms. 
\" THOMPSON STEAM SHIPPING Co, Ltd. 
(Petersen & Co. Mers.) 
Owners of the British s/s “Rio Dorado.” 

By Srmpson, Spence & Youna. As Agents, 

Per (sgd). Tuos. J. Stevenson, 
( \ By cable authority received April 28, 1925, from 

Simpson, Spence & Young, London. 


-(Sed.) J. Fever, 
Vice Pres. 


‘original Charter Party! is in our possession, 
SIMPSON, SPENCE & YOUNG, Brokers. 


I. McCoy. 


“es | 
Ns a) By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i 
ve Has this boat any ‘tween decks?—A. Yes, nine feet high. 


Na Mr. M beeen KOs : | 
How do you describe your two decks?—A. There is a shelter deck aid 
: in or ’tween deck. 

_ Q. Your evidence is that you have a shelter deck jaa a main or ’tween 
k?—A. Yes, whichever way you want to describe it. 

ip have only two decks?—A. Yes, we have only two decks. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : eae 


Which you describe as a shelter deck and a main or ’tween deck? 
es. 


27 feet; nine feet from the main to the ’tween deck. 


ing for carrying reer stuff. 


Mee suitable for earrying package cargo?—A. Yes, it is suitable for 
ind of cargo, the lower hold. It is. 

an That is very remarkable to me. You describe that as having a shelter 
ind a ‘tween deck?—A. It is a shelter deck ship. 

“There is a difference between the shelter deck and the ’tween decks? 


} 
he CuatRMAN: I think that would be a good idea. 
' {Captain Richard Hocken.] 


a 
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"That is not very suitable for carrying package stuff?—A. Yes, just | 


ee is the depth. of the hold from the main deck down to the ’tween . 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Do you know whether the shelter deck is even measured in the tonnage? — 
a Oh, yes the Board of Trade would look after that. You can rely on that 
being measured. I did not register the ship myself; I had nothing to do with — 
it. It is out of my province. . ; ie 

oe Your evidence is that the shelter deck is measured in the tonnage? — 
—A. Yes. 
Q. In the net tonnage?—A. According to the Board of Trade rule. | 
Q. In the net tonnage?—A. In the net tonnage portion of it. © 


The Cuarrman: I think if we had a plan of the boat it would be interest-_ 
ing for the Committee to see. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Donald has handed me a plan. {pane ' : 
they want it back. I can get another plan. That is a Board of Trade plan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ee 

Q. Have you your register with you?—A. No, the register is at the Custom 
House. 

Q. You have not your certificate of register?—A. No, it is in Montreal. 
Of course, that is the document to show how to pilot the ship. This is the ~ 
thing that is registered; practically the same information. ‘ 

. Q. Where will your certificate of register be found?—A. In the Custom 
House. They use it to enter and clear the ship with. That is the only official 
document in the ship, so far as the Customs is concerned. 

Q. We are rather interested in seeing the certificate of register? Who 
will have that?—A. I am afraid you will not be able to get hold of that. You _ 
might get a copy of it. is 

Q. I think we might get a copy of it—A. What do you want to see? 

Q. I want your certificate of register?—A. To see the tonnage plan of the 
ship? 

Q. I asked you for your certificate of register?—A. I do not think you 
will have much of a chance to get it, not unless the ship were to remain in 
Montreal; no chance of getting it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Possibly, if the Committee asks you to show it to us, a 
you will possibly be kind enough to show it. . vA 


._ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It has to go with the ship. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am not going to finish with this witness to-_ 
night, because I cannot do it. If you want me to stall and ask questions, I will 
do it, but I do not think it is fair to ask me to complete my cross-examination 
to-night. i ) 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I pointed out before, that the ship is loaded and 
ready to sail. to-morrow. 


The CHatRMAN: ‘There is the log. 


~ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely, there is no objection to producing the register 
of the ship. It is a very simple thing. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He has to carry it with him. a 
Mr. Durr: What good will that do? ‘ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A copy can be had, I think, quite cheaply. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): A license can be had from the Collector of Customs. — 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] R é x 
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Q. You will get full instructions in Lloyds book—A. That is all contained 

n the register, you are quite right, about the measurement, what the tonnage 

measurement is, but in any case I did not have anything to do with that. I 

a measure the ship, neither did anybody measure it. It is not my affair 
a 

i 


_ The CuarRMAN: a are the custodian. 
Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: We can easily have a transcript by the Customs 


; : The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Montgomery, I am anxious, if possible, to avoid 
eping this ship. You can understand that desire. That is why we want 
to go ahead as far as we can to-night. I understand you are at a disadvantage. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It would be rather simpler if we had been told 
that the Captain was to be examined and I would have made some effort to 

prepare, but you can understand having to cross-examine under these circum- 

stances, where I have not been able to read yet what the questions involved are. 
is very difficult to tross-examine this witness. I think it means that his 
evidence has to be taken without cross examination, because I do not profess 
to be able to read all this stuff and put it to the witness at this time. The 
witness has just appeared before this Committee. 


. Symineton, K.C.: I did not know what witnesses you were going to 


t 


Ir. Symineron, K.C:: It is a pure question of figures, of coal, wages and 


. Montcomery, K.C.: The evidence is very extraordinary, on the face 
ings. It is quite impossible for an ordinary lay-man to understand. With 
e advantages that the captain claims for these boats, there are only ten 
dozen of them in the world, although they have been going since 1919. 
re are boats by the hundreds and thousands built in that time. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The witness did not keep log books at all. I 
ht them here on purpose, so that we did not have to take anybody’s word 
. This is in the Chief Engineer’s log book. I was calling the Chief 
gineer. If you want the Chief ‘Engineer's: log book you can have it now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have you got the indicator cards?— A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. Where are they?—A. You have them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The engineer has them. The engineer is being 
ir Henry DRAYTON: There is no reason why they should not be pro- 
The Cuammay: There is no reason why they should not be produced 
‘Mr. -Montcomery, K.C.: Where are they? 


e CHAIRMAN: If they are in the room, let them be produced, so that 


a omery can see them. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Q. Have you a record of the boiler pressure?—A. You jae! that, in 
book, 180 pounds. 
Q. I am asked to ask you the number of revolutions?—A, ‘What. Bi 

10 knots, 60 revolutions, loaded; 11 knots, 63-64. 


By Mr. Symington, a, C.: 


‘depends on the Weapher. a‘ 


By Mr. 'Montgemeny, BCs : (ee 

Q. I can only repeat these questions. It is the block coefficient fineness? 
—A. Doi you want me to explain that? _ j 
Q. Block, .779, which i pretty full. 


The CHAIRMAN: 779: does that convey anything to your mind, M S 
Montgomery? ( 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Not in the slightest. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

'Q: .779?—A. That is right. : ae 

Q. That is the last one?—A. It is the last one. If it was one it would | 
square. If it was one you would have a square block. .779 will give you 
idea that it is fairly blocked. That makes her all the more extra- ordinary. 
Q. Can you tell me the draft— ig 


By Mr. Duff: | 2 
(. Has her name ae changed ?—A. No. 
Q. What is her name?—A. Rio Dorado. 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Can you give us the draft at’ which the trials were Ree 24 fe 
11 inches mean, on her summer course; on free board, three by six inches. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you please go over that again? : i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Will you just explain those terms to the hahah and other neat 
of the Committee except the nautical gentlemen?—A. Well, sir, the free board 
is a sign given by Lloyd’s. A line is drawn from the main ‘deck to the number s 
of feet, in this case 3 feet 6 inches to the plimsoll mark, which is the centre of 
the disc. When I say disc, they have a disc at the centre—of the centre li 
on the summer mark, whieh i is 2 feet 6, and on a winter mark 3 feet 114, b 
in Indian Summer she goes 6 inches below the summer marks, below the centre 
of the disc, that is to say, she must deepen. 


By the Chairman: hee 


Q. Why is that?—A. In the Indian summer, for Indian waters, which 18 
confined between Singapore and Suez, in the north east monsoon. Gr 


ks 


The Cuan: All right, Mr. Montgomery. j 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Are your boats adapted for carrying cattle?—A. On which deck? 
Q. On any deck?—A. You mean the Shelter, Main, or the ’tween decks? — 


She has 9 feet ’tween decks which makes an excellent deck for cattle. ~ 
[Captain Richard Hocken,] ‘ 
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Wh ab oe you indicating to me—two décks, or one deck?—A. One deck 
and one deck atop; she has two decks, she can carry them on both decks. 
. Have you carried cattle on the shelter deck?—A. Yes. 
). Where would you carry perishable cargo?—A. Well, if I carried perish- 
ble cargo, or you wanted me to carry perishable cargo, if you were the shipper 
would ask you on which ‘deck you wished me to carry the general cargo if 
vere Carrying general cargo, and cattle could only have the main deck or 
e helter deck. 
-. Q. If you carried cattle on both decks, you would not be able to carry 
en al eargo at all?—A. Yes, we have a hold below that of 27 feet. 
Q. So\that you are going to carry your general perishable cargo in the 
ld?—A. Where would we carry it? 
_ Is it your suggestion that your boat is suitable for that?—A. mG ot peca 3 
wished to lay another deck ib is an easy matter to have a ‘tween deck 
nd another deck below that. 

bk do oe know what any of these decks would be?—A. You would if 
Ip. 


cm Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q What is the largest number of cattle you have ever carried on any Of 
oats?—A. As far as I am aware, none of these ships have ever carried 
We have not come down to that. 
Ag they equipped ie cattle, or ap the stalls not a iia The stalls 


: \ 


What do you saan hy that, Captain?—A. The stalls are not in the 
d my would not be in. any ship unless they. intended carrying 


; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Have you any refrigeration space?—A. No, sir, and we do not need 
ther. - 

You do not need any ?—A. Not at the moment, but when we need it 
be put on board; that is quite simple. 

. Is that your serious answer, for a man of your experience?—A. Abso- 


hat these boats are not built for refrigeration? What do you mean. 
mple matter?—A. To instal refrigeration. There are a number of 
at when refrigeration is necessary have all the machinery; there is 
in that. , 

What boats are you speaking of now are fitted for general cargo?—A. 


Are they fitted for general cargo?—A. SH are suitable for general 


I asked you whether they are fitted for general cargo?—A. What do 
1 mean by fitted? I never heard of any such thing as fitted. I have never, 
of fitted. 

Could they carry butter?—A. Why not carry butter? 

-Q. Will you please answer the question; could they carry butter?—A. 


Q. They are fitted now. for carrying butter?—A. They are fitted for 
rial ‘butter, and I have carried butter in one of them. 


By Sor Henry Drayton: 


-Q. Where was that?—A. That was from Boston to Hamburg. 


Oe In what month of the year?—A. In August, 1922. 
a [Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.2 Pad) cea ‘2 
Q. Without refrigeration?—A. Yes; butter in cases and kegs, 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


-Q. Did you have any claims ts damages on that AR I ‘do 
think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Re: Pai 


Q. Was it butter in casks?—-A. Butter in cases. ; 

Q. Mr. Montgomery was asking you if you carried butter as a Tole 
part of your cargo?—A. And I gave my reply Yes. 

Q. But he did not ask you whether it was fresh butter, salt butter, 0 
any other kind of butter. oe. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Or whether it was good butter or bad Oe Or any ote 
butter. tg 


‘on 


Mr. Buackx: I suppose it might have been for axle grease. 


\ By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Let me ask you another question, Captain. What are the rates ‘of ‘ 
freight on the charter party, would you say?—A. About 14 Se I think it 
is. : 


Q. What was being carried?—A. You mean on this present charter? 

Q. Yeo—A.. I think it is 14 or 144 heavy grade. 

Q. Per hundred?—A. Per hundred. 

Q. For what?—-A. For wheat. 

Q. You are getting a rate of 144 cents for vee lat Yes. 
ae Q. Are you carrying anything but wheat?—A. That is optional with the 
shipper. 


Q. But you are loaded for sailing to-morrow, are you not?—A. She is being 
loaded. 

Q. What are you loading?—A. Rye and barley. 

Q. All grain?—A. All grain. 

Q. What i is the rate on rye?—A. I think it is 164 ae on oats, but I am nea 2 
exactly certain. 


By Mr. Black: 
Q. I think it is 164 cents on oats.—A. About 164 cents. 


Bu Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Where are you to take it to?—A. To Hamburg, — ; y 

Q. What is the name of your charterer?—A. Simpson, Spence & Young, of 
New. York, I believe are the charterers. i 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.; Sir Henry, the cargo rates are two thirds barley and — 
oats, at 17 cents per hundred, and one third is rye at 144 cents. 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You were speaking of the speed she could make on the best of Welsh 
coal; were you speaking of what she had actually made?—A. No, she has never 
burned Welsh coal, that ship, in particular. id 

Q. Perhaps I misunderstood you. Were you speaking from actual figures 
or of estimates of what she would do having the best of Welsh coal?—A. They — 
go much better on Welsh coal, and it is much more economical. 

[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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0 reus a number of fours at the opening ‘of your examination, 


ed on 8 knots, based on 10 knots, and so on; were those estimates on your 
+?—A. That is the basis of it; for instance, if you were the charterer of a 
oat, on that basis she would go 84 knots on 14 tons of the best Welsh coal. 
Q. If you will just give us the origin of these figures, as to what you will 
b prepared to quote, or what you have done?—A. You cannot compare a ship 

only by taking Welsh coal. If you.are going to discuss coal consumption, you 
anus go on Welsh coal as a basis. That is the usual maritime way of doing it. 
Q. Please answer the question, Captain, You gave quite freely, in answer 
0 my learned friend, certain figures as to the efficiency of this boat; for instance, 
you told us she went 8 knots on 14 tons, 10 knots on 20 tons, 11 knots on 25 
_ tons, 124 knots on 27 tons of the best Welsh coal. Now I ask you whether 
4 you were doing that from any records, or is that an estimate?—A. I will show 
you the records of what she has done, with the speed, on all other coals. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. That is net what Mr. Montgomery has asked you. Mr. Montgomery 
has asked you if the figures which you gave to the Committee are figures based 
on estimates, or an actual experience?—-A. They are based on estimates. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


O: Can you tell me who made up those estimates; did you make them your- — 
lf, »or were they made for you?—-A. They were made by myself, and the Chief 
einer, also by the speed and power curve. 
_ @. When were those made?—A. Those were made before the ship was built. 
us Q. So that the figures you gave us in answer:to my learned friend’s questions 
. figures made before the ship was built?—A. Yes. — 
Q. You have never operated a boat yourself under these same conditions? 
No. 
Q. So that you are not able to speak as to that?—A. No. 
Q. You say this is your second voyage?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Her voyage was a lengthy one of which you speak?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Would you mind telling us again what she covered on that voyage?— 
25,000 miles. 

Q. Where did you go?—A. To Part Said. 
Where did you start from?—A. From Newcastle. 
 Loaded?—A. Loaded. 


, Na what kind of coal was in your bunkers?—A. Mickley coal, and 
e other inferior north country coal. Durham coal, really. 

Q. And do you remember what amount you had in your bunkers?—A. 
we had in the bunkers 1,400 tons approximately. 

Q. And where did you go?—A. To Port Said. 
_Q. In how many days?—A. 13 days 164 hours. With a consumption of 
.8 tons per day. | 

Q. Did you re-coal there?—A. No. 

Q. Where did you go next?—A. Went to Mariople in’the Sea of Azof. 

- Q. Were you fully loaded when you left Newcastle?—-A. Oh yes, 8,500 
tons aboard, of cargo and bunkers. A total dead weight of 8,500 tons. 
—Q. You discharged that at Port Said did you?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And took on another cargo there?—A. No, went in ballast then to 
uth Russia, the Sea of Azof. 

Q. And that. was to pick up another cargo?—A. Yes. 

And what did you get?—A. Salt. 
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Q. A full load?—A. Yes, but Mariople and Eupatoria. 
@. Did you re-coal at that port?—A. No. : 
Q. You still had your original coal that you took. on at Neweastle?—A 


Yes. 
¢ Q. Where next?—A.I said to Mariople and then Eupatoria; from — 
Eupatoria through the Dardanelles, through the Suez Canal and on to Sebang 
and Sumatra. 
Q. Was that all under one cargo?—A. That would be two canepes wouldn’t | 
it; the first one and the second one? 
Q. I am asking about the second one that you took on at Mamaple —A. 
Well, Mariople and Eupatoria, for Siberia, for Vladivostock. . \ 
; Q. And what was that?—A. Salt re 
@. And where did you discharge that?—A. At Vladivostock. 
Q. You might) indicate where you re-coaled, as you go along.—A. Yes, 
exactly; I will do anything you wish. 
Q. Following it along—A. Sebang is on the way to Vladivostock. Sebang 
is in the Straits “of Malacca, about 500 miles from Singapore. It is a coaling — 
‘station and we called there ‘to have sufficient coal to increase our bunkers so _ 
that the steamer would go to Vladivostock and back to Sebang. Is that oleae 
to you? 
Q. Yes, go ahead.—A. Well, that is it. Hy 
Q. And did that finish your 25, 000 miles?—A. Oh no, not at all. 
Q. What class of coal did you take on there?—A. African. 
Q. What cargo had you from Vladivostock?—A. Soya beans. % 
Q. Where did you take your soya beans to?—A. To Hull. We came 
home via Singapore, Sebang, Port Said, Lisbon, Hull. ae 
Q. Is this all under a single charter, the whole round voyake?—A. No, two 
different charters. ot 
Q. You had an outbound charter; give us the points of division—A. Well, 
the salt. cargo was from South Russia to Vladivostock. e disposed of that 
and then shipped 8,000 tons of soya beans for _ United Kingdom and Con- | 
tinent via Lisbon. ae 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Lisbon for orders?—A. No, we came to Port Said for ides 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So that up to date all that this boat has actually done in practice is to 
carry bulk cargo?—A. Yes. 
Q. Just to clear up something in my mind. You spoke of the capacity ing) 
the, what do you call them?—A. "The corrugations. 
Q. You fill that?—A. You fill up with grain or bulk cargoes. 
Q. In the bulge, if I can so term it?—A. Yes. me 
Q. The bulge of the corrugation will be filled with grain?—A. Yes, but 
not filled with soya beans, which was described as a general cargo, and it 
was loaded in bags; shipped in bags; bag cargo. 
Q. When you are speaking of bag cargo you refer to. that soya bean cargo? 
—A. Yes. : a 
Q. It was shipped in bags?—A. Yes. . 


By Mr. Black: 


Do you have to line the ship for wheat or cargo of that kind?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that you do not fill the corrugated Haro No, we don’t use that — 
for that purpose; we use that for ventilation. ; 
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d when she is filled with grain from a spout, that fills up the same 


ny other part of the hull?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I think perhaps the gentleman misunderstood you. He just told Mr. 
lack that they line the ship when they load grain—A. No, not for grain, for 
ee ie You don’t line it for bulk grain?—A. No sir, you don’t line it with all 
argoes. It depends on the nature of the cargo. Soya beans is a very delicate 
argo and in this instance the ship had a lot of ice around. For fear of any 
dampness on the side of the iron you line it. 


: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. What did you say about ice around?—A. The temperature was about 
degrees below zero in Vladivostock. 
Q. On your trip out here, your second voyage, what kind of coal did you 
-use?—A. Yorkshire. | 
Q. And I suppose you bunkered enough to take you out and back?—A. 
s, we have enough to take us out and home and back again. 

ue -Q. So that you have not had any experience with the Montreal coal or 
_ Dominion coal?—A. No. 


Q. You have no practical experience of that at all?—A. No. 
Q. When you gave us the ten per cent figure, what was that based on?— 
hat is based on Louisburgh coal. JI have bunkered that. 
Q. Do you happen to know another tramp boat called the “ Salmonpool ”? 
—A. Yes, the “Salmonpool” is a tramp. I don’t describe the Rio Dorado as 
mp. I prefer to call her a first class freighter. \ 
But doing tramp work?—A. Doing any kind of work. \ 
. The Salmonpool then I take it you know as you are able to say she is a 
mp?—A. Beg pardon. . 
Q. You know the Salmonpool?—A. Yes. — 
Q. Is she in Montreal at the present time?—A. She is. 
Q. How does she’ compare in size with the Rio Dorado?—A. About the 
I should think. \ 
_ Q. My instructions are that the Salmonpool is 4,803 gross tons against 
ur—?—A. 4,506 tons. 
Q. So she is a little larger if anything, than yours?—A. About the same. 
the captain and he told me she is about the same. She may be 100 
greater. | 
‘Q. Did you have occasion to check up with him about the number of crew 
arries?—A. No. 
Q. I think you told us the number of your crew is 32?—A. Yes, that is 


Q. Illustrating the crew carried by boats doing this kind of work, I put 
you that the Salmonpool has a crew of 31, which fact you can easily 
erify when you return to Montreal and I will be glad if you will do so. As 

ds the total wages, what figure did you give us for yours?—A. For the 
und voyage or per day?—A. Per month I think. 


a P | 
The CuarrMan: For the round voyage, £416. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K Op 


Q. £356 a month without the master. I put it to you that a boat, 
Salmonpool, a little larger than yours, has a wage bill, without the master of 
£348?—A. Oh, nothing would surprise me with the Salmonpool boats. I would 
not describe that boat. a 

Q. I would just like to illustrate that boats carrying bulk cargo and trem 
ing, possibly are hardly comparable with boats doing general cargo work and 
liner work, so. you would not be at all surprised at those figures I have given — 
you for the Salmonpool—if they are correct.—A. Oh, quite. But the Salmon- | 
pool could not do the same work as the Rio Dorado. She is only an 8-knot | 
tramp, 8 or 9 knots and burns about 20 tons of coal a day more I should think. | 

Q. Well I have given you the figures and you can check it. You say she — 
burns about 20 tons of coal a day more.—A. I should think about that. 

Q. Would that be approximately double your coal consumption ?—A. 
Nearly. Approximately : 

Q. So on your theory that the wages should vary in almost direct propor- 
tion with the quantity of coal burned, she should have a very much larger — 
crew than yours should she not?—A. Yes, she should. Well, of course, she 
burns considerably more coal and she has less men you see; very likely that is” : 
only in the culinary department or something of that kind, Sir’ William 
gives us a full ship. I would rather you did “not compare a boat like that, 
because I think they are too far down you know. : 

Q. You say you have nine firemen?—A. Yes. : 

Q. I put it to you that the Salmonpool has nine firemen.—A. Well, I am’ — 
surprised. I should have thought she would have less. oS 

Q. Although burning you say double the amount of coal?—A. Yes. -) 

Q. And although you told us in your evidence in chief that you would — 
account for the greater number of men by the more coal the boat burned?—. 

Well of course I don’t wish to interfere with the Salmonpool. They run 
their ship their way and we.run ours our way. It is none of my affair wieles ¥ 
the Salmonpool carries more or less men. 

Q. But you have given us certain figures in your examination in chief, 
’ Captain, and you were asked to account, you will remember, for the difference 
in wages and the number of men carried Py certain boats indicated, and your 
own boat?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And you told us it would be due to. the extra consumption of coal?— 

A. If required. 
Q. On the other boat, which would necessitate extra firemen?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Because you had to have more firemen for whatever the quantity of © 
coal would be?—A. So that we would be in a position to burn more coal to go 
faster, to go any speed we wished, up to 12 miles. 

Q. Now you have told us that the boat which I have mentioned to you — 
would consume double the amount of coal that your boat would.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then how would you account for it that she has only the same number > 
of firemen?—A. Well, I presume she would—burn double the coal to go our 
speed, which I don’t. suppose she could do, probably, that boat only makes st 
about eight knots. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You said, captain, she would burn 20 tons more to go eight knots?— 
A. Probably she would. 
- Q. Then she would need a fireman for every three tons?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. And that would be six more firemen?—A. Yes. é 
Q. Therefore she should have six more firemen than you should?—A. Well 
we have really too many firemen for the amount of coal we burn. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, eC 
Q. You are not answering the question. If she sailed the eight knots you 
on, she would require six more firemen than you have?—A. If she burned 
forty tons of coal, but that is only my estimate. I don’t know anything about 
ship in particular. I cannot give the information. . 
Q. You said a moment ago she would—A. I estimated she would. 
__Q. Then if she did she would require six more firemen?—A. You would 
think so. : 
 Q. No, I don’t think so. You volunteered that evidence—A. Well, I will 
withdraw, all that sort of thing. I am not going to commit myself about another 
man’s ship. 
Fo). But you committed yourself about other ships when Mr. Symington was 
taking your evidence and that is all on the record to guide us later on. 
xactly the same principle is to apply to this ship as you applied to the other. 
-A. Oh no, not at all. I do not bind myself with regard to anything about 
the Salmonpool. I do not Enoy, that I have committed myself about any other 
FAOID. 
to You do not bind yourself to any evidence except about your own ship? 
.. Yes. Except those I am really conversant with, that I have the figures 
from the master of the ship. I have not spoken to the master of this ship at 
but the figures I quoted, I had the figures from the master of the ship. 
-Q. Now, in your examination in chief on that very subject, you told us 
same size boat with the increased coal consumption you mentioned would 
equire 18 firemen in the place of your nine?—A. Repeat that question. 
_ Q. I say, in your examination in chief, according to the note which I have, 
you told us that the same sized boat of the ordinary type would require 18 
iremen in the place of your nine—A. She would require a fireman for every 
ree tons, whatever that works out at. ; 
~Q. I have your own statement as you made it in chief, that a boat of that 
ize which you mentioned to us as an example, would require 18 firemen instead 
‘nine?—A. I told you three tons per man, which you can work out better than 


Q. ‘You worked it out for us; my note is 18 firemen for your nine.—A. IT 
d make no calculation in the matter at all; I am simply giving the informa- 


Mr. Durr: He has nothing to do with shipping the crew. If the Captain 
i these vessels goes to the Master and says, “I want so many firemen,” that 
sas far as-it goes. The Board of Trade rule is that they must have one fire- 


. Monteomery, K.C.: I am only taking him on his statement in chief. 
. Durr: Do not bind him down to what the Board of Trade rules are. 
r. Montcomery, K‘C.: I would hate to, as I do not know them myself. 


The Wrrness: I am not making any statement with regard to anything 
cept what I told the other gentleman. It is just approximately with regard 
e other ships. The basis is three tons for one man. : 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Does your ship burn three tons per man?—A. Not quite; we run much 

han that. 

_Q. How many are you carrying?—A. We carry nine firemen, not on the 

-of consumption, but simply to assist in cleaning up the engine room and 

ing that kind of work, in part. 
er [Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Q. You carry more than a man to every three tons?—A, Yes, ‘we car. 
nine firemen and we burn, say, 23 tons. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Captain, have you any experience in regard to the. firemen passenger 
ships carry?—A. I have been on passenger ships. 

Q. The Maurentania, I understand, burns 1,000 tons a day; how many 
firemen does she carry ?—A. She would carry about 300. 
’ Q. Would she carry that many?—A. She does not burn coal now, she bums 
fuel oil. i, 

Q. Would she carry them, when she did burn coal?—A. On that ‘basin! 

Q. She would not carry that many, so that although the Board of Trade 
rules say—.—A. It is not a Board of Trade rule, it is a Union rule. / 

~Q. She would not carry as many firemen as ‘that would make?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Can you tell us how many tons of granm— 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Let us clean this up; I am sure he did not say any- . 
thing about 18 firemen. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The record will show that, nd all I can say is — 
that that is what my notes show. I do hot profess to have any further recollec- . | 
tion. 

' By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. How many tons are you taking out this time? Are you going to b 
fully loaded?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many tons?—A. We are taking out quarters. { 

Q. Do not be smart; how many tons?—A. About 7,900 to 8,000 tons, and r 
about 600 tons of bunkers, aot a total dead pith of 8 ,900 tons. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 7,900 to 8,000 tons of grain?—A. That is it, sir. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am requested to ask you how your cargo is divided between “wheat 
rye and oats?—-A. It is provided by charter, by separation. 
Q. Two-thirds barley and oats, and one-third rye; that is ise we get?— 
A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: na 
i. Is that about it, two-thirds barley and oats and one-third rye? A 
That is it. 
The CHamrmMan: Any more questions, Mr. Montgomery. 


Mr. Montcomery, \K.C.: I really have not examined him on very much — 
he said, because I am not in a position to do so. 


The CuHairMaNn: I think you are depreciating the value of your own efforts, i 
Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Duff, have you any questions to address the witness? — 


Mr. Durr: No, I do not think so. Mr. Montgomery has done very weil 
in cross-examination, I think. / a 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. There is one question I would like to ask. Mr. Montgomery was talk 
ing about the difference in the burning qualities of coal. Captain, in your expe 


ence you have been on ships which have burned Cardiff and Yorkshire an 


different kinds of coal?—A. Yes. 
[Captain Richard Hockead 
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ey te oe say fiat are ei is a better burning coal than any other? 
. Yes sir, much better. 

‘What percentage better?—A. Say three tons in twenty. If a ship 

urned twenty tons of Welsh coal she would burn 23 tons of English coal. 

eg. About twelve per cent?—A. Yes, about that. 

ey —Q. So you base your figures on Welsh’ coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You charter on Welsh coal, do you not? That is the basis of a charter? 
Fix The basis of any time charter is Welsh coal. 

Q. Which is the guarantee you give, and these figures are the guarantee 
ou give?—A. That is the basis of your charter. 


The CuHarrman: Mr. Black, have you any questions to address the witness? 
: / 
~ Mr. Buack (Halifax): No, none at all. 


By Mr. Stork: ve 


Q. Captain, you told us about a trip where you started out from New- 
astle and wound up at Vladivostock and then returned to Newcastle?—A. No, 
ir, that was another trip, another ship, when we went to Karachi and 
Newcastle, New South Wales. But in this particular instance, the last voyage 
of this ship, we went from Newcastle, England, to Port Said, to a port in 

outh Russia, to Vladivostock, Siberia, and back to Lisbon and Hull, with a 


0. 
_ Q. How did you find the operation of this trip? Did you make money — 
se money on the whole enterprise?—A. It is not part of my business to 
into the profit and loss account, but in my opinion she made a very 
; ndsome profit. _ ; 

By Mr. Duff: 

Q. About this present trip; you have the poorest paying Een aie 


Q. Out of Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. With your experience, would you say you are going to lose - money 
vake money on the trip?—A. There again it is not my province. 

Q. I know that, but as a shipmaster you follow the operating expenses 
y closely?—A. I would rather Sir William Petersen gave you the figures. 


The eae _H Aas wae the information kindly afford it to the 


By] M fr. ED aT 


0.1 My experience is that the shipmasters are aa to follow the busi- 
sof the ship and find out if she mans money or not. oe you say this 


te £40 a day prone. 
. And for the voyage that is what?—A. The yoyare: is 40 days. 
. That is £1,600 profit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 
. Over everything?—A. Yes sir. 


a Mr. Black aed 


| [Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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By Mr. Rinfret: NS oe 
Q. I understand that for part he that trip she was: merely. ‘earryiny 
ballast?—A. Where? “ 
Q. I understand from Port Said to Russia?—A. Yes, oe es is only 
short distance. X 


~ 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. All the way to Montreal. 


The CHARMAN: You are talking about different trips. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. I was mentioning that trip from Newcastle to Vladivostock and bac 

to Hull.—aA. Yes. F 
Q. Is that the trip you said you made money on?—A. Yes. 


! \ 


The CuatrmMan: You are talking about two different things. 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: The £1,600 was on this Montreal trip. 


po Whe Cuambacan: Mr. Rinfret is asking a question on the first trip. Go 
ahead, Mr. Rinfret. ei 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. I understood you to tell Mr. Stork that you had tibae money on t. 
-trip from Newcastle to Vladivostock and back to Hull?—A. Yes sir. 

-Q. That you made money’ on that?—A. Absolutely. * 
Q. And for part of that trip you were merely carrying ballast?—A. No 

very little of the trip. 

Q. I think you told Mr. Duff from Port Said to Russia?—A. That is ont 
about 1,500 miles. 
aR That is part of the trip?—A. It is very insignificant out of 25, 000 
miles. 


i 


By Mr. Duff: : : 
Q. My question is perhaps more to the Tans your round trip from Hull 


Bie 


to Montreal and back to Russia. ee 
Mr. Rryrret: I would like to be informed on bone . 


The Witness: That is a wen short run. 


By Mr. Shaw: : ae 
Q. I would like to ask the witness if the maximum speed of this ship 
is 124 knots per hour, loaded?—A. Yes, that is the maximum. 


Mr. KeNNEDY (Mengde Mr. Chairman, might I ask the hwitness : 
question or two? 


The CuHaiRMAN: Go ahead. : ‘ ae e oa ; 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


and the Eniauasbod of coal at certain sero) ae Yee 

Q. And you said those figures were based on estimates?—A. On Welsh 
coal. : 
Q. Yes. Now, I would like to know how the performance of your hip 
tallies with the estimate?—A. Quite. ; 

Q. Take the first voyage, from Newcastle to Port Said. —A. i I may ha 
the book I can read it out. ; (Si 
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Q. I would like to know the number of miles and the number of tons of 
A. I will give you the distance. Of course, you quite understand, we do 
ot run this ship at 124 knots; the most economical speed is about 104. 


Mr. Durr: Why not take it from Hull to Montreal? 


By Mr..Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. What is the number of miles?—A. I will give it to you. Probably 
ou could examine it yourself. You can see the navigation and so on. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The answer was given without the details, 124 
ts. 

- Q. From Newcastle, the number of miles?—A. 3,465. 

 Q. Number of tons of coal you consumed?—A. 22.8 tons per mile. 


% Mr. SymIncToN, K.C.: Give your total, then. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 


-Q. The total number of tons?—A. The total number of tons was—if you 
| multiply it, 22.8 multiplied by 133 days. 
Q. Now, on the trip from Hull to Montreal—that was your next trip? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In ballast?—A. Yes. You want the mileage? 
~Q. Yes.—A. 3,019 miles. 
— Q. Yes.—A. 1 days, 23 hours. Consumption 23.04 tons. 

- Q. And the speed?—A. Speed, 10.5. 

Et); ce was the speed on the former trip, to Port Said?—A. 10.6. 


: By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

 Q. Captain, on this voyage you are just on now, from Hull to Montreal 
nd eturn, you estimate a profit of £1,600?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Does\ that include port charges at both ends?—A. Yes. 

a. And pilotage and all charges?—A. When everything is paid. 

Q. When did you say this voyage commenced?—A. When the ship was 
arged at the other end, or when she came out of drydock, I suppose. 

. That will be— —A. The day before she sails. 

“She came out of. drydock onthe 28th?—A. We ee the voyage 
the day she sailed, the first of May. 

-Q. When does the voyage end, when she is et a When she 
ischarged. 


By Sir Hugene Fiset: 


Bo. You describe your ship as a cargo liner?—A. I describe the ship as a 
rst class freighter. 


he CHAIRMAN: Any further questions to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Johnston: balgeN 


-Q. Captain, you say the figures made up and which you put in to- day 
arding coal consumption are based on estimates?—A. Are based .on experi- 
2; not exactly on this particular ship, but on my experience with Welsh coal. 
Q. You have been on other ships of this kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give us some figures based on actual experience?—A. Yes, 
an give you some figures based on actual experience. Here is the Rio Claro. 


By the Chairman: 


What about the Rio Claro?—A. She makes 200 miles a day on 14 


3; 210 miles on 16 tons; 240 miles on 21 tons. § 
: {Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: | ce nf 
Q. What kind of coal?—A. Welsh coal. 241 miles on 21 tons. 


S 


By the Chairman: , 
Q. This is actual?—A. It is actual. ' 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. This is all on one voyage?—A. Were! 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is she a sister ship?—A. Yes, a Nee ship. The Rio Dorado is a little “i 

larger than the other ship. The ship also makes 210 miles on 182 tons, but 
that is in ballast. 

By the Chairman: — 


Q. You say, ‘‘There is a little difference.” What ats you mean?—A. 1 100. | 
tons dead weight difference in favour of the Rio Dorado. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 


Q. From Atlantic ports?—A. No, sir, that was a voyage from Cardiff + to. 
Aden. \ 
By Mr, Johnston: 


Q. These last figures von gave, 215 miles on 154 tons, was in ballast?— 
A. Yes. “a 
Q. What about the other figures? Was thee in pe or loaded?—A. an 
Loaded. | : ; oa 
By Mr. Black (Halifax) : / 
Q. They made better time on the Mediterranean than they do on the 
Atlantic?—A. Yes, we should do so. Bombay— , 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. That is enough, Captain. I thought figures based on actual experience a 
would be better than mere estimates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Are all those figures on the Mediterranean, or WR OR Ta On the 
Mediterranean. | 


Mr. Durr: Why not bay us the last trip Fra Hull to Montreal? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have had that; itis all on the record. a 


The CHarrMAN: They were not burning Welsh coal. 


} 


Mr. Durr: It does not make any difference. 
The Wirness: I have a chief game who should be an expert on coal. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ' - 

Q. You gave us as your estimated on on the present voyage a figure 
£1600.—A. That is it, sir. 
Q. How did you arrive at that figure?—A. I prefer not to answer ths : 
question. \ 
Q. We have to know. We have to get some idea. Why did-you say £1600 
instead of £1000, or £2,000?—A. I would rather Sir William Petersen ish 
answer that. 


The CHaiRMAN: You baeened an opinion of £1600. On what ah you bas 


that? 
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ie 


NEss: I based it on my experience, figuring wages and so forth 


-Q. In order to get £1600 you must have had some figures; what were they? 
A. £900 to load; £800 to discharge; and the other expenses at £30 a day, 
will pretty well cover the lot. 

Q. £900 to load?—A. Yes, 

~ Q. £800 to discharge?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What else?—A. £30 per day for running expenses. 

 Q. And you are calculating that on how many days?—A. Forty. 

 Q. That is £1200? In other words, 30 x 40?—A. Yes. 

 Q. That is £2900. Anything else?—A. Coal, £550, I think it was. 


os The CHarRMAN: £5,500 for the round voyage. 


E By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
- Q. What else?—A. I think that is the lot. 

_ Q. Have you any port charges?—A. I said £900 and £800. 

| Q. Loading and discharging includes the port charges?—A. Yes. 
is Q. Insurance?—A. No, the insurance comes into the £30 per day. 


By Mr. Black ica 


Preis and aa and. aeedvina) Ok Necaiis 
. All that you spend there?—A. Yes, that is the idea. 


By Mr. Symington, as i ; 
. . That is a grain cargo they are discussing?—A. I really must object 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ig. I wanted to find out how your figure of £1,600 was made up?—A. That 
my opinion. rs 


Ste Montcomeny, K.C.: He guessed £1,600. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


ie 0 Is it your guess that your total expense for a round voy age would be 
an About that. 


¥ ‘By Mr. Duff: 
Q Let us have the freight now. Tell us what your gross freight is?——A. 


ave not got it. I have not calculated that. _I can tell you that when the 
is loaded. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


You must have had ok to base your ues of £1,600’ on. What 
al 7,900 tons. 

. At how much?—A. 17 cents per 100 pounds. Say 8,000 tons, it is 
to > calculate. 8,000 tons aan nen by 22,240, multiplied by 17. 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] \ j 
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The CuarrmMan: Let us have your question, Mr. Black, so we can 
you. ait 


By Mr. Black (Haltfaz) : 


Q. If the ship is loaded’ two-thirds oats and one-third barley, will ‘that ; 
weigh 7 ,000 tons? 


\ ‘ \ 
The CuHaIRMAN: No, it was two-thirds barley and oats and one-third — 
rye: 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 
(. Would that weigh 7,500 tons?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 


Q. So that according to your figures, if we are to take those as correct, 
you would make 2,200 pounds on this round voyage?—A. I do not commit, 
myself to anything | in that respect. 

a Carrying grain only?—A. Yes. It is not difficult to prove the figures)” 
jo at it cost. You can easily get the figures. . ; 

_ Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: You can run us out of the North Atlantic ecient 
the slightest. trouble. . 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ' 
Q. I am asked’ to get the following information, Captain? You spoke of 
a cargo of rice by the Rio Azul?—-A. Yes. ; 
Q. From Rangoon to Sy dney ?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Will you tell us the date when that voyage becured ok, April, 1922. 
Q. What boat, were you comparing that with? There was no comparison — 
_there?—A. No. \ / a 
’ . I think there was a comparison on the second.—A. I was comparing 
that, if you wish, with the whole world, that particular cargo. I would: 
challenge anything against. it. 
Q. You did make a comparison of two ships. 
Q. I think on the second trip you made a comparison “between two ships, 
Great Britain, Newcastle to New South Wales via Karachi?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the date?—A. September to December. 
/Q. What year?—A, 1921. - 
-Q. In that case the Bradclyde was the other ship?—A. Yes. 
Q. The third was from England to Buenos Aires?—A. Yes. 
Q. What date?—A.. May, 1923. 


Mr. Durr: I do not see how we are interested in anything outside the North 
Atlantic. Why do we go over the whole world. The whole thing is wrong. | 
The a thing we are interested 1 in is the North Atlantic. Let us stick to that. 


The Crrarrman: I think Mr. Symington fa him some questions in con- 
nection with it. 


Mr. Durr: I think, Mr. Chairman, you are too generous with counsel. 
That is all. We are losing a lot onetime: | , 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wish the examination in chief had been fis 
as short. 


Mr. Durr: We are not interested in Port Said or China. 


Mr. Furntort: Why was this evidence given? 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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€ ae Mr. Montgomery, Ke. 


Q. The other one was the trip to Mauritius. What was the other ship you 
pared that with?—A. The Rio Claro. 
Q. Which other ship were you making the comparison with?—A. The 


o 


Oe, the Chairman: , ; 


How do. you spell that?—A. L-a-w. 


Q, 
Mae ‘o-u-g-h, SE eh: L-a-w. One of Thomas Law’s ships, . 


Q 


log. Call Mr. Werinise 


ihe Cuarrman: You can get a copy of that peelee and have it certified 
he Custom House and send it up. 


e i annes I will do that. mite 


a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Have you a scrap log?—A. No, we have a regular log. This is the 
cal diary. hie 


ite SYMINGTON, K. C. @ The scrap log, you mean. 


iA, 


e Witness: It is a rough log. The other log is copied from it. 


By Mr. Symington, Se ; 
You have not got any” scrap log here?—A. No. The other is the 


Yau were. hoo in eae Mr. MaclIntosh?—A. Glasgow. 
og you the Chief Eineimeet of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 


) By Mr. Symington, K NOEE 


If we had the time-I would like to ask the witness some questions, but 
ry late. I am just asking you to produce your log and this is the copy 
This is an abstract from the log. 


| abstract from the log, of the trip? You can leave the aVstract 7 ae 
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By the Chairman: : 


Q. That is a copy from your own nike book and you swear this is a faitht ul 
copy?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I notice on this trip, from Hull to Montana: by Exhibit No. 76, sonore 
to your log, your boat ran 10.5 knots an hour, 3 019 miles, on 278 tons of coal? — 
—A. That is correct. . 

Q. Which coal was Yorkshire coal?—A. South Yorkshire coal. 

Q. And this shows the revolutions and all the various details of an engine 
room, does it not?—A. It does. 

Q. All these headings?—A. Yes, the varying pressure and the weather. 

Q. Who is responsible for the keeping of the log?—A. I am. 

@. You keep this log book?—A. I keep this log book. 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: There is just one thing about both of these logs which © 
I wish Mr. Symington would clear up; that is this, that they actually pulled 
out of Hull, away from the berth, the day before the date given here. There 
would be some consumption of coal there, but this dates to Father Point, and 
they did not arrive in actual berth at Montreal until the second day afterwards. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: This log shows that, Mr. Steyens. The Engineer's : 
log shows it. Z 


Hon. Mr. Srnvens: There must be some consumption of coal beyond that yi 
much, 278 tons, from the time they dropped the pilot until they came to Father :: 
Point. * 

Mr. Durr: They took on the pilot. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: , 

Q. What does your log show from Father Point to Montreal?—A. 26.10 
tons. 5, 
Q. This is up to the arrival in Montreal?—A. Up to the arrival in Montreal. — 

Q. 26.10 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. What provision have you for measuring the amount of coal that you 
burn?—A. At this time, when we left Hull, there were 278 tons put in the cross 
bunker, which was an empty space.’ When we arrived in Montreal we had 
burnt all that less one ton, so we knew exactly the quantity we burnt. — 

Q. It is all long ton?—A. Yes. I generally take a measurement of coal | 
in the trip, put in empty measurements, measure it for the length of eight hours, — 
and that gives me the approximate quantity that I am burning. Outside of 
that, I take cards from the engine and it shows the speed she is running at and 
we work it out at so many pounds per horse power, ve gives me a closer — 
approximation of the tally. ' 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Well, do you find that these different methods bring abee the same 
result, Mr. MacIntosh?—A. Practically. 

Q. When you say practically, what would variation be?—A. A hundred 
weight or two per day. 

Q. You get it within a ton or so?—A. That is a big estimate, a ton; a 
hundred weight or two, no more. 

Q. A hundred weight or two; on the long voyage you would get within a a 
ton or two?—A. Within a ton or two. on 


The Cuarrman: Well, now, gentlemen, I think we have done a very good 


) 


sending up the copy of the register. I think that should be satisfactory. You 
are discharged, Mr. MacIntosh, with the thanks of the Committee. 
Witness discharged. cS {Mr. Alexander MacIntosh, ] 


‘We 


ave ad no ee to, examine either the documents or the witnesses. 


The Carman: Can you see any objection to that, Mr. Symington? Mr. 
ontgomery_ has made a request of Mr. Symington, and I have asked Mr. 
ngton if he has any objection. If Counsel have any objections, _ let them 
e hem to. the Chair, and not to one another. 


Mr. encrey. K.C.: We will give them copies of the log book. The 
hip is sailmg to-morrow. My learned friend has copies of the log book now. 


‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Of course these are on one sheet only. We do 
want to keep the log book at all but we have had no opportunity whatever 
f lo king over it. 


ne e CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory? If so, the log book will be handed 
M Ir. Be eomery, to be returned to-morrow morning. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, © 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 277, 
Turspay, May 19, 1925. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 


All members of the Committee present. 


A letter received from Canadian Canners, Limited, listing their principal 
products and:prices was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. ad 


A duplicate copy of Exhibit No. 14A before the Agricultural Conditions 
Committee of 1923, ‘“ Delegation to Ottawa re high ocean freight rates, February 
27th, 1914,” was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. 78. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Rinfret,—. 


Agreed, That Mr. Herbert T. Shaw, leather manufacturer, Montreal, and 
Colonel H. A. Mullins, cattle exporter, Winnipeg, be heard. as witnesses 
before the Committee. . 


\ 


Mr. Herbert T. Shaw, leather manufacturer, Montreal, who was! in attend- 


ance, was called, sworn, examined, and was discharged from further attendance. 


Colonel Henry A. Mullins, cattle exporter, Winnipeg, who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, examined, and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


The Committee reassembled at ‘8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding, with all members of the Committee present. 


Colonel Henry A. Mullins, who was again in attendance, was further 
examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. William W. Moore, cheese exporter, Montreal, who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons,’ was called, sworn, examined, and discharged from 
further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Duff,— 


“ 


this Committee. 


The name of the witness, Mr. F. C. Cornell, was repeatedly called in the 
committee room and in the corridors, but the witness did not answer. 


Mr. Thomas H. Thompson, accountant, Cairn Line, Neves sees 
England, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock 
a.m. to-morrow, Wednesday, May 20, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 
H: D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


ies es - ge are 
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CoMMITTEE Room 276, 
House oF CoMMONS, 
Turspay, May 19, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
- Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
~ ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 

-,The CuatrmMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so the Committee will 
please come to order. I would like to bring to the attention of the Committee 
a letter which I received from Mr. Caldwell, who was examined the other day. 
He has sent, at my request, a schedule of some of the principal commodities 
which his company exports, and the prices. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What company is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: The Canadian Canners, Limited. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: That was the gentleman we examined in camera the 
other evening? . 

The Cuairman: Yes. ie 

_ Hon. Mr. Sincuair: What has he furnished? 

The CuatrmMan: .A schedule of the principal commodities and their prices 
if. United Kingdom. This was desired in order that their freight rates might 
compared with the commodities carried. I will order this letter filed, but will 
ot order it printed at this time. 


Exuisir 77: Letter from Canadian Canners, Limited, listing principal com- 
modities and prices. : 


_ The CHarrman: Anything further before the Committee, before we pro- 

ceed with the next witness? 

Mr. Syminepon, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, in the Agricultural Conditions Com- 

tee there was an exhibit filed as No. 14A. Under the orders, as I understand 

_ it, from Parliament, these were transferred to this Committee, and I would like 
_ to have 14A filed as an exhibit. 

~The CuHatrMan: [ doubt my right to order an exhibit filed in another pro- 

eeding before this Committee, but I had the opportunity of looking at the. 

xhibit, and I find it is in duplicate, and being in duplicate, I will order one of 

he duplicates filed, while the other remains where it is. 

_. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What is it? : 


Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: A printed case of the flour people following Sir 
lenry Drayton’s report. It is on the differential question. 

_ Hon. Mr. Srevpns: Are you going to examine in regard to it? 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I had not intended to. 

The Cuarrman: I will order a duplicate filed. 


Exuisir 78: Duplicate copy of Exhibit 14A before the Agricultural Con- 
ditions Committee. 


‘The Cuairman: We will have it if we need to refer to it. It-may be of 
ome value. What is the next item of business. Mr. Symington, have you 
nother witness? 
255-13 697 Wee 
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Herserr T. SHAw, called, sworn and examined. ; ? get 


@. Your full name is Herbert T. Shaw?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where is your home?—A. Montreal. — 
Q. Your business?—A. Sole leather. : As 


| Mr. Rruxrrer: What is his name? 


The CHatrMAN: Has name is Herbert T. Shaw; he lives in Montreal gr 
his business is sole leather. 


{ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you a manuiacturer or dealer, or both?—A. Manufacturer. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What is your company, Mr. Shaw?—A. The Anglo-Canadian Leather | 
Company. 

Q. What is your position?—A. I am the ireaburen. 

Q. Your company is the Anglo-Canadian Leather Content Yes. ; 

Q. What is the nature of that business?—A. We manufacture sole leather. — 

Q. That is you tan and manufacture?—A. Yes. We buy the raw hides — 
and manufacture them into sole leather. : 

Q. Do you do an export business?—A. We do. 

Q How long has your company been in business?—A. Well, under differ- 
ent names, for fifty years. # 

Q. Now, have you a list of the rates on leather from Montreal to Liver- 

pool?—A. I have. 

. Q. Would you give the Committee just what the rates were, extending over ~ 
a period?—A. The rates on sole leather, from Montreal to Liverpool, in 1909, 
1910 and 1911 were 21.7 cents per hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . ‘ 

Q. If you will give us those, so we will be able to register them—we are 

not shorthand writers?—A. 1909, 1910 and 1911, 21.7 cents per hundred pounds; — 
in 1912, 32.5 cents per hundred pounds. ; 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


Q. From where?—A. From Montreal to Liverpool. In 1913, 34. 2 ‘cents; 
in 1914, the same. The average for the six years preceding the war was 27.69 _ 
cents per hundred pounds. jel 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What is the present rate?—-A. 85 cents per hundred pounds. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. That is, 1925, 85 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. There seems to have been a considerable increase: between 1911 and 
1912, Mr. Shaw?—A. Yes, sir. I noticed that when I made these figures up. 
Q. That is there is an increase of over ten cents between 1911 and 1912? 
The present rate is four times the 1911 rate, from your figures, and about two 
and what?—A. 2.4 times the 1914 rate. 
Q. Have you exported? Have you pot a list of your exports, the amount 

s, ending July first, 1914, we exported 


wos tons to England. 
Q. Ending July first, 1914?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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ee By Mr. Duff: 

- Q. Have you got a copy of that to give to Mr. Montgomery, instead of 

taking down all these figures?— 

~The CuatirMAN: No. Go ahead, Mr. Shaw. 

<u The Witness: Our exports to England in 1922 were 322 tons; in 1923, 655 
tons; in 1924, 813 tons. 


By the Chairman: 
oe Q. May I inquire whether the rate went down or up between 1922 and 1924, 
the ocean freight rate?—A. The tendency was down; the exact dates, I forget. ° 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: I can give you that, I think, Mr. Chaitiian. from 
their exhibit No. 53. It was one dollar in 1922; 75 cents in 1923 and 85 cents 
in 1924, the last item on Exhibit No. 53. 
‘Mr. Durr: Was that the highest during the whole of the period, one dollar? 
ae The CuatrmMan: The 1919 rate was $2.50, after the war. In 1920 it was 
i 50; in 1921 it was $2. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a Q. Now, Mr. Shaw, do you import some hides?—A. Yes, we always have 
imported hides from South America. 
Q. What are the rates on hides from South America?—A. Well, on dry 
be hides, I find, in 1913, we imported dry hides from the Argentine for 80 cents 
er) By hundred, and also at 70 cents a hundred pounds. In 1921 the rate broke 
down to—Well, it had gone higher during the war, of course, but. in 1921 the 
rate was 50 cents, and 50 cents in 1922: fifty-five to sixty cents in 1923, and 
as low as 45 cents in 1924, against the 1913 rate of 70 and 80 cents. 
_Q. That is, the rate on dry hides from South America is 25 to 30 cents 
iswer than the pre-war rate?—A. Yes, the rate on dry hides is now lower 

than the 1913 rate. 
ug Q. What is the distance from Buenos Aires, South America?—A. I know 
it is more than double the distance to Liverpool from Montreal. 

Q. More than double the distance?—A. More than double the distance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I did not catch the rates on dry hides from Buenos Aires to Montreal?—- 
A. To New York and Boston. 

i Q. Would you mind giving them again?—A. In 1913 they ran from 70 
“to 80 cents. 

_ Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
— % Q. In 1921?—A. 50 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In 1922°—A. Fifty cents; in 1923, from 55 to 60 cents; in 1924, the 
top rate was 60 cents, and the bottom rate was 45 cents. 
 Q. Have you got the 1925 rate?—A. No. 


Mr Sywineron, K.C.: That is as far as the hide— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.- 


- @. You have no import rate for 1925?—A. We have not ee any 
hides, this year, from there. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The point being that hides into New York from South America, from 


[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
\ 


lading here from the Houston Line, Barber and Company, the Commercial 
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Q. But your finished leather is what you have given us, four times h 
1911 rate and 2-4 times the 1914 rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what effect has that had on your business, Mr. Shaw?—A. Well, 
it naturally discourages us from producing leather and sending it to England. 

Q. How do you mean, that it discourages you2?—A. Because there is a high 


freight on leather to England and because it comes out of our pocket, and the © 


higher it costs, the more comes out of our pockets. It is a dead loss to us. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. The higher it costs, the fewer you export?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Has it interfered with your exports?—A. If you will doe we increased _ 


our exports during 1922, during 1923 and 1924. During that period we were 


trying to show that we could build up our business in England, which we had 
lost during the war and the actual figures show that we did build it up, as far 
as customers are concerned, but from a financial point of view we have come 
to the decision that we will not press that business at the present high rates. | 
Q. Did you have any considerable part of the market prior to 1914?— 
A. We did, a large business in England. 
Q. I see you did; 1,731 tons, in 1914?—A. It was a large business there. 
The CuatrmMan: You might ask the witness—perhaps I might ask him. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You ask him. : R 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know what ships carry raw ‘hides from Buenos Aires to New 
York? Do you know whether they are Conference lines or tramps?—A. f 
understand there was no Conference rate on hides. They get the best price 
they can. That is my understanding of the situation. I have the bills of 


South American Line, Moore and McCormick; that is the Commercial South 
American; Lampert and Holt, Christophersen—that seems to be a Danish or 
Swedish line; the Norton Line of steamers, the Wilhelfson Steamship Line. 
That seems to be all I have here. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Ri Ou Vou say ‘itis syour understanding that there is no Conference rate on 
hides from South America?—A. That is my understanding. 


| 


Q. Now, have you taken this matter up, from time to time, for the purpose 


of getting this adjusted?—A. I started to try and get our rates reduced: back in 

1920. I have been at it for five years. 

Q. Are you still at it?—-A. No, I cannot waste my time at it any more. 
Q. What is the answer they gave you?—A. The usual reply was, if we 

reduced the rate we would not get any more business, so why reduce it? And 


that there was a certain’ amount of business being done there; and another 


answer, they would give, was that we were on even competitive terms with 
American tanners, and if they reduced the rates here, they would have to reduce 


them to the American tanners and we would be no peter off. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. What other competitors would you have besides the Xineriean = oe 
The competition we wish to meet is from the English tanner in England. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What is actually your request, Mr. Shaw?—A. Our request is that 
we be given a fair rate on sole leather from Montreal. to England. 
[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 


/ 
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. To meet, not American, but English competition.—A. To meet English 
ti ion, not American. 


oak! ! 
} 


bik Bip’ the Chairman: 

Q. Did you ever inquire what the rate on raw hides was from Buenos 
Aires, say, to Liverpool?—A. No, I never did. 

iM Mr, Durr: About the same as to Canada. 


By Mr. Fisberts 
i Eye What do you mean when you say a fair rate? 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Do the English tanners buy their hides in Buenos Aires?—A. Yes they 

; some there. , 

Q.A great many there—A, Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Halbert asked you what you would consider a fair rate—A. I 

should add forty per cent to 27 and you get 38. That is my answer as to what 
would consider a fair rate. 


\ 
' 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Ge ‘What is that again?—A. Forty per cent of a general freight rate ie 
the six years preceding the war. When I say forty per cent, I believe that 
€ increase the steamship lines got on their general average cargo. 


Z By Mr. Halbert: . . ; 

Q. Do you consider you are discriminated against on leather?—A. I 
nsider I am paying a bonus, when they charge me 85 cents; I am paying 
one else’s bills. ; 


— By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q Is there a large market in England for sole eather Well there are 
y million people there. 

Q. And you think that your exports could be increased?—A. They could, 

least fifty per cent. \ 

Q. Have you a letter you wrote on December 19th to Mr. Kirkpatrick of the 
.P.R.?—A. I have. 

_ Q. Would you produce it please?—A. Yes, this is a copy. 

 Q. This is a letter from the Anglo- Canadian - Leather Company to Mr. 
_W. M. Kirkpatrick, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager of the Canadian Pacific 
ilway, Montreal. It is dated December 19, 1924, in re “Ocean Rates on 
a Leather, Canada to Great Britain” :— 


“We enclose copy of letter written Sept. 29/24 by Mr Brown of 
the Transportation Department of the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Toronto, on the subject of ocean freight rates on sole leather from 
iy Riianads to Great Britain, 

7 “ During the past two years we have been endeavouring to rebuild 
agian English feather business in spite of high freights. We have come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to do anything but spasmodic busi- 
ness, and we expect figures of shipments next year will show up this way. 
“With reference to your remarks to Mr. Brown in your letter to , 

him last September, that you do not believe that there will be any: 
increased tonnage resulting from a rate reduction—some years ago when 
: {Mr. Herbert T.. Shaw.] 
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we were shipping practically nothing, the same argument was used to sto} 
a reduction on a rate which stood at ten times the pre-war rate. I 
using the same argument to prevent a reduction on a rate which stands 
over three times where it stood in 1914 the steamship interests have as 
good an argument as they previously had—ie., (in our opinion) no — 
argument at all. As 
“In looking over our shipments this year to points where the C.P.R. 
run steamers, we find we shipped as follows:—1,356,079 pounds per 
C.P.R., 408,593 pounds per White Star, 126,275 pounds per Donaldson — 
Line. In most of the cases where leather was shipped per White Star 
and Donaldson Line, the reason why it was not shipped per C.P.R. was — 
because, (1) the C.P.R. had no boat running from Montreal, or (2) some 
leather was shipped by another line to avoid mixing with a shipment being — 
made at the same time over the C.P.R. oe 
“In short, we have deliverately been throwing our business into the — 
hands of a Canadian company in preference to foreign owned steamers. 
“As far as we can judge, the various applications we have made for 
freight reductions are treated from the point of view of ‘what we have 
we hold.’ All we can say is this, that if you are not willing +o listen to — 
the arguments made in favour of reduction in ocean rates on leather to 
England and treat the case fairly on its merits, we will in future make — 
a A eae (small though they may be) by lines other than the — 


“Yours truly, 
“ ANGLO-CANADIAN LEATHER COMPANY, LTD.” — 


Q. Did that bring any reply, Mr. Shaw?—A. Yes, I was visited by a repre- — 
sentative of the C.P.R., but he did not offer to cut the rate. In fact, I might say 
I was visited by, I think, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and he told me why he could not 
cut the rate. He explained that they were carrying a great many commodities, — 
or a certain number at very low rates, and he had to charge me a high rate — 
on my sole leather so that he could break even. I explained to him that that — 
had been my whole contention for five years, but that if he pursued the same — 
line of conduct he would only cut down my business. . ; ea 

Q. Have you anything more you want to say to the Committee?—A. I © 
don’t think so. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


- Q. Did he tell you what lines he was carrying cheap?—A. He mentioned — 
flour, I think, for one thing, and wheat, certainly. I don’t remember any more. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 


Q. And you cannot see why you should pay a higher rate, owing to the — 
fact that they have not seen fit to increase the wheat and flour rate?—A. No, I 
cannot see why I should pay a bonus to any one. 

Q. So that your idea is that this percentage of increase there has/been — 
between 1913 and 1924, or 1925 say, should be made more or less flat across 
the whole line of commodities?—A. Well my contention is that if they charge 
me the present rate, my business will be curtailed and kept,down. ; 

Q. I understand that, and we will come to that. Let us clear one point 
at atime. I think you have stated it quite frankly, Mr. Shaw, and there is very 
much to be said for your argument from one point of view; there are lots of 
different views on it, but you are setting up your case on principle, that even 
assuming there has been a general] increase in expenses in carriage, that that 
shouid be spread evenly over the several commodities carried?—A. Well I admit 

{Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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emp companies may have their difficulties and I do not pretend to 
»them for them. They will have to solve their own business. I can only 
ell them what will happen if they charge me a high rate on my product. 

_ Q. In any event, assuming it were true that they were carrying wheat and 
flour at pre-war cost, and had increased your costs more than their due pro- 
portion, ee is something that strikes you as unfair and you complain about 
it?— ) 

n> In other words, you have worked it out to a percentage, you have 
assumed that their general increase in cargo Sed over all is forty per cent I 
poe andy A Yes. 

_ Q. And that includes wheat and fours A, Yes: 

- Q. And consequently your suggestion is that your rate should not be 
nereased more than forty per cent over the average of the five years preceding 
the war?—A. I made another point. 

Q. Just a moment; take one point at a time, Mr. Shaw. 


By Hie Chairman: 
a. Is. that your contention?—A. Would you just repeat that again. 


By Mr. Montgomery, NO 


-Q. May my last question be read to the witness, please. 
_ By order of the Chairman, the reporter reads, as follows: 


“Your suggestion is that your rate should not be increased more 
than forty per cent over the average of the five years preceding the war.’ 


That is right. 

Q. Now in calculating thal forty per cent, I wonder if you have been quite 
in taking 27.69, as you say is the five years’ average, instead of taking the 
1913 rate which you gave us as 34.2_—A. I consider if I take the average rate 
or the six years prior to the war, that I am taking a very fair rate for the 
mship companies. - 

Q. Let us test that now. In the first place, as regards their rates, is the 
y per cent increase that you have suggested, an increase relative to the 
4 rate or to some average rate over a period of years?—A. I should want to 
pay not more than a forty per cent increase over the six years’ average. 

_ Q. I know, but you have assumed forty per cent in the first instance as 
being the general increase in the percentage of rates, or the general increase in 
rates. Is that comparing 1924 with 1913 or with 1909?—A. That forty per cent 
not worked out to a decimal point. It is a principle. 

Q. I know, but you have not been here all the time, Mr. Shaw, and I may 
tell you that we have it in’evidence that the general increase in rates Was as you 
say about forty per cent aS compared with pre-war, which we have taken . 
ughly to be 1913, and I assume you have got your information in a similar 
anner.—A. I got my forty per cent from a speech made by Mr. Meighen in 
the House. 

a. | see...’ hen we will assume that to be a reliable authority. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we should have the whole speech in, Mr. Chair- 


ch By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

~Q. Do you know what rates he was compaying, pre-war with the present 
?—A. (Reading) “He proceeded to quote from a summary of compara- 
_tave rates for the North American area ,—placing the average rates over the 15 
_ years 1898 to 1913 as 100. On this basis the rate in September 1924 was 138.94; 


ir, 


ovember of the same year 137.52. And in eee of a aba ot year 


[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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Q. It is a little hard following those figures; are you able to decipher rom 
them, that in taking a percentage of increase for 1925, was he using 1913 as 
the basis or an. average of a period of years before that?—A. I would say he was 
going further back. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: He gave the years, Mr. Montgomery. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1898 to 1913. | is a a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I assume as a business man, you would recognize that every industry, — 
whether it be that of carrying goods, or of manufacturing leather, has to be — 
allowed to make a fair profit?—A. If they can get the profit. They cannot — 
always get a profit. ies 

Q. I want to get your theory of the thing. Is it your Kapgestian that if 4 
an increase of forty per cent only over that average of years should result in 
a loss in the carriage of your’ commodities, the goods should be carried at a — 
loss?—-A. You mean if the steamship companies suffer a loss by carrymg my © 
goods, should I ask them to carry them? ; 
Q. Yes.—A. I think in this case I would ask them to carry them at that — 

rate. : 
Q. No, please; face the issue frankly, Mr. Shaw. Is it your suggestion that — 
if the increase of forty per cent only is applied, but the rate which you are — 
asking is one that would clearly lead to your goods being carried at a loss by © 
the steamship companies, would you suggest that that rate should be applied? — 


The Cuarrman: Well, Mr. Montgomery, suppose he did suggest that, do in 
you think the Committee would attend very much to his suggestion? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I would like to hear what he says. It is inter- ~ 


esting to get a witness’ point of view. 


The Wrirness: Well, I admit frankly that I cannot ane the steamship os 


company’s problems; I can only deal with my own commodity. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. But you are doing business in Canada, Mr. Shaw; you are interested, — 
are you not, in seeing our ports and steamship services developed?—A. Yes, 

. certainly. 

Q. Quite apart from your own particular industry of manufacturing sole — 
leather? Your interests are not confined to that are they?—A. No, they must 
be general. 

Q. Then looking at it from that point of view, what would be your answer 
to my question? Is it your suggestion frankly, as a business man, that you © 
would ask for a rate which you knew could only be granted you at a loss to 
the carrier?—A. Well, I should have to ask them to consider my application — 
on its merits. 

Q. Ithink you have asked them to/do that, have you not?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Did they explain to you that on account of the large number of lower 
class commodities to be carried, on which there was practically no increase, they — 
had been obliged to apply a somewhat larger factor of increase to your and — 
other commodities, which you did not think was fair; do you think that is a — 
fair statement?—A. I don’t think it is fair. 

Q. You do not think it is fair?—A. To charge me the present rate. 

Q. That is really the principal reason of your complaint, to get right down — 
to it?—A. The principle of my complaint is that I do not consider they listened 
to my arguments. 

Ue “think that is hardly fair, Mr. Shaw; you had a personal ‘visit from 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, hadn’t you?—A. I don’t think they listened to my arenes 

[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] : 
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Omareman: Even if they did listen to them, they did not heed them, 
not comply. _ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: © 
_ Q. In other words, you were not able to convince Mr. Kirkpatrick that 
ou were right, and he was not able to convince you that he was right?—A. 
at 1s so. ; 
Q. That is about it?—A. Quite so. \ 
-___ Q. Supposing you had the handling of that business for yourself; Mr. 
_Shaw—leaving the leather business for the moment, and should be made the 
_ responsible party for fixing these rates, you would try and do it so that the ships 
_ would get sufficient profit to induce them to come to our ports, would you not? 
A. Well, Mr. Montgomery, I really could not advise the steamship companies 
w to operate their lines, or how to fix their rates. That'is a bigger task than 
uld care to tackle. 
Q. But you must not forget that you have been trying to do that; you have 
old them that they should apply flat increases over all; you have undertaken 
that responsibility, and it is my duty to ask you a few questions about it; what 
vould you do, would you try and work out some schedule of freights on our 
incipal exports that would give them their expenses and a reasonable profit? 
A. Well, I do know on general principles that it is not human nature to cut 
costs unless you are forced to. 
. If you will follow me along a little bit, I think we will come to a better 
derstanding with each other. I asked you if you would consider it fair, if you 
ny other person were called upon to fix rates, that you would endeavour 
x a rate of freights as applied to all our commodities that would give the 
a sufficient profit, we will say, to induce them to keep up their trade; would 
e good business, or bad business?—A. Anybody fixing rates could hardly 
differently. 
Q. If you were in the position of fixing rates, and you found that for one 
m or another 60 per cent of your freights could not be raised, what would 
do, would you cut the boats out, or increase the others that would’stand the 
ease ?—A. Well, possibly they would have to run as they are running now. 
Ms Atva loss?—A. Are they running at a loss now? / 

Q. I am just wondering, because we have worked on the priaciple, Mr. 
aw, that there has been an increase in costs, which had to be taken care of— 
at is correct—everybody recognizes that, do they not?—A. Since when? 
et As between pre-war days and the present time?—A. Yes, costs have 


Q. And that. increase in costs has to be taken care of in some form?—A. 

course. } 

_ Q. And it has to be applied to all or a portion of the goods carried; is that 

orrect?—A. It has to be taken care of. 

Q. Supposing you were up against this problem, that for some reason or 

er the major portion of the cargo could not be increased—I refer frankly to 

¥ eat and flour?—A. I would be in a very unfortunate position, I would say. 
—Q. You would try to get yourself out of it?—A. Yes. at 

—Q. What would you do to solve*‘it; what would you do about it?—A. I 

uld do what they are doing now. | 

i don’t think I have any further argument with you, then, Mr. Shaw. 

w let us take up another thing. Can you tell us what your selling price was,, 

| down in England, in 19132—A. Our shipments to England in the 12 months 

ing July 1, 1914, ran 26.1 cents I think, per pound. 

Q. In 1914?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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Q. And in 1924 or 1925, whichever you can give us?—A. In 1924 | 
they were worth about 24+ cents. 
Q. Let me point out to you in that connection an article which I have ies 

and see if that will account for it. I am quoting for your information from 
survey which I am using, a line of tables which I assume to be accurate: 
“ Foreign competition has proved a large factor in the lower pro. 

duction cost in European countries.” 


Ts that correct?—A. What countries are you referring to? Mi 


a 


Q. First, would you agree with that as a general principle? YP. 


: nae Symineton, K.C.: What is this book my learned friend is quotin 
rom? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is the Financial Post book. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Does it apply to Canada, or to’ England? 
Mr. Vico aeentaree: K.C.: Yo Canada. / 


By the Chairman: B 


Q. Mr. Montgomery asked you about the selling price in England. T 

selling price in 1924 in England was, what?—A. 24 cents. a 
Q. Per pound?—A. Per pound. 
Q. In England?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In 1913 what was it?—A. I cannot tell you that. I never made out th 
figures. 
Q. In 1914 they might have been subject to very great fluctuations on account — 
of the outbreak of war. July 1, 1914, was what you gave me? 


Mr. Rrinrret: That was caeauinly a pre-war price. eo. ¥ 
The Cuarrman: Apparently from what he says, the price in 1924 w 
lower than the pre-war price. 
i ie 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 


Q. According to these statistics they were exporting sole leather fr 
England then?—A. I have never run across any. 
.Q. They gave the Canadian imports for 1922, 1923 and 1924, sole leathe 
from the United Kingdom, also from the United States. They dropped con 
siderably in 1923, and rose again in 1924?—-A. That was from the Unite 
Kingdom, probably belting leather. 
Q. This is given under the heading of Sole Heather Belting Leather i: 
given separately. altogether. ae 
Mr. Durr: What about westbound, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. MontcoMeRY, K.C.: I handed the westbound tariffs to my learned 
friend and I have not seen them since. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Look for them among all these papers and Re 
will find them. : 

The Cuamrman: If they got their raw hides very much cheaper than 0 at 
Canadian manufacturers of leather are able to get them, they might possib 
send them out here. ~ ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In connection with your English prices, what years did you give us? 
A. 1913 and 1914. 

Q. And what was the 1924 price?—A. The value in the month of oe 19 

{Mr. Herbert T. apa , 
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€ comparing the returns for the year Haine July i O14: it would be 

0 compare them in some way with the year ending July 1, 1924. You 

ight give us the spot rate?—A. I do not believe there could be any great 
rence. — 

SO aY ou have all these statistics. If you are able to give them to us for 

ear ending July 1, 1914, why are you not able to give us similar informa- 

n for the year ending July’ 1, 1924?—A. I have not got the figures with me. 
. But you got them out, you do not carry them in your head; you got: 

em out for the purposes of your examination to- day ?i-A. I got that figure in 

eply to an inquiry, the 1924 figure. : 

Q. An inquiry from whom?—A. From the steamship company. 

—Q. You got that figure out in reply to an inquiry from the steamship ee 

any ?—A. From the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in connection with 

. steamship business. 

see But not exactly from the steamship company?—A. Not exactly. 

ie Mr. Srevens: Mr. Montgomery, if you do not mind asking the wit- 

ould it be possible to get the price of sole leather for the corresponding 

dy for which we got the freight, in 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912? I think 

is the only fair way. 


On, Mr. Montgomery, K. 20: 


Q. Have you that information here, Mr. Shaw?—A. No. 
Will you kindly get us a table showing the selling prices in England for 
e same periods for which you quoted the freight rates? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: At Montreal, f.o.b. export. Send it on both, and the 


Raye 


me figures on the hides. We can then get a fair comparison of the freights. 
Mr. Durr: United Kingdom, or f.o.b. Montreal? 
on. Mr. Srpvens: Landed in England. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


What was the figure you gave us for the month of July, ‘1924? 
enty- four cents, I think. 
Twenty-four cents per pound?—A. Twenty-four cents per pound. That 
he value of leather landed in England at that time. 
‘Twenty-four cents a pound?—A. Yes. 

rai assume you have a large domestic business in Canada, Mr. Shaw ?— 


Q.. “What is your selling price in Canada to domestic rapes ok You 
uld have to know the different grades. There are lots of different grades. 
‘he simplest way to answer that question is this: we sold a line of leather at 
pence per pound, the customer paid that much, and we sold the same leather 
he Canadian customer at 18 cents a pound. 

Q. That would be practically the same thing?—A. Yes, to the consumer. 
Q. You have mentioned one particular line. But that does not check very 
with your figure of 24 cents, which was your selling price in England. 
was something special, evidently ?—A. As I remember that figure, it was 
standard line of average leather. 


By Mr. Symington, K-C.: 

Q. ‘Which | figure? A. Twenty-four. That was a standard line of leather, 
verage line of leather. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q: What was your 1914 figure?—A. I added up these values, Mr. Mont- 


(Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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Q. But what line of leather was that applied to?—A. My figures in 191 
were for all the leather I shipped over there. 

Q. So that we have three different prices then; for 1914 we have th 
average of all the leather you shipped over there?—A. Yes. 

Q. For 1924 you took a standard form of leather?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not the average over all?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course that comparison might be quite unfair?—A. It might. 

The Cuairman: The proper thing to do, Mr. Montgomery, if I might — . 
jeuatest, is for the witness to include what he sent over in 1924 to the old. ps 
ere and treat it exactly in the same way as he did to find out the price a 
in 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps the witness can tell why he did that, Mr. 
Chairman. 


\ 
\ 


By Mr. Symington, 7 cil id B 
Q. Why did: you take 1924 and the average in 1914?—A. In 1924 I was 
asked to state what was the value of leather landed in England. I sat down 
and figured on a standard line, and found what the average was. 

| 
\By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. For the purposes of your last question, you might give us your domestic 
price. You have had something else, which was considerably lower than any- 
thing else, 18 cents in Canada; that is presumably something below the aver- 
age?—A. That line is below the average price of leather. 

Q. So that that is the third thing you picked out for comparative purposes; 
don’t you think you can give us something at the present time a little bit fairer, 
and which will be a little better comparison?—A. I could not, at the present 
time. 

@. But you must realize that your evidence will be very unsatisfactory — 
upon that point, Mr. Shaw, to me at least—A. I realize that if you want to © 
compare things you must compare the same things. 

Q. And you frankly are not doing so?—A. In this case, no. 
The CuHatrMan: May I just interject a question? 
Mr. ONTO KG. 5 Yes, oir: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Shaw, is leather of the sorts that you sell cheaper in England to-day 
or dearer, or the same price, as compared to ten years ago, say in 1914, before 
the war?-—A. I should say the price of sole leather to-day is about the same 4 
as it was in 1914. ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You mean both in Canada and in England?—A. Both in Canada anal 
England. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What about the price of hides?—A. The price of hides is lower than 
it was then. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The price of hides is lower to-day than pre-war?—A. It is. 
Q. And the price of leather is about the aamel—A. Yes. 
[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] : t 
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By the Chava: 
-Q. And the freight rate is two and four-tenths higher?—A. Yes. 

; The CHAIRMAN: Is not that about what we want to get at, Mr. Mont- 
omery? Is it not the general picture we want to get? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, plus the witness’s real grievance, which is 
hat the freight rate has not been—, 

The CuairMan: His grievance is this, if I may sum it up. I feel we have 
to drive on a bit, and I will sum this up and if it is unfair at all you will object. 
‘he witness says, in effect, “I am getting the same thing for my finished pro- 
uct, about the same thing, as I got ten years ago. I am paying a little less 
or my raw material.” 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He has not told us whether it is little or much 
_ The Witness: I am paying less for hides. 


an By the Chairman: 
- Q. Are you paying much less or about the same? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Give us the figure?—A. Different hides have varied in price. I will 
ce one hide; in 1914 184 cents; to-day 153 cents. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


0, What kind of hide is that?—A. A South American packer steer. 

_ Q. What is your average hide, the hides of which you get large shipments, 
out of which you make sole leather? That is what we are interested in—A. 
That is a standard sole leather hide. ae 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Am I right in caneuiel that the price of your raw material is somewhat! 
r?—A. Yes. 

Q. “ The price that I ‘dave to pay to send my finished egal to Great 
tain is two and four-tenths higher.”—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your evidence?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have- you finished, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that the cost of your raw materials, from the example 
h you have given us, is about 20 per cent lower?—A. The hides? 

. Yes, the hides.—A. Not quite. 

, Now, have you figured out what percentage your total freight bears to 
finished product?—A. Well, we used to figure the freight was about one 
r cent of the value of the leather. It used to be. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. How much did you say?—A. Freight used to be one ve cent of the 
Jue of sole leather. 


By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That was not a very heavy burden to the industry, was it, Mr. Shaw? 
. It was enough. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you ever studied what the rates were and 
“percentage they bore to the value of the average commodity?—A. You 
other rates? 


} 


(Mr. Herbert T., Shaw.] 
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Q. Yes, have you ever Bes that up?—A. No. 

aa think you would find, Mr. Shaw, that that is an sheommaee fed rat 
as compared to oe average commodity. It could not be very much lower. 
could it? y 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What i is it now? That is what it used to be 1 ae 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. What is it to-day, Mr. Shaw?—A. It is three times instead of one. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In other words, your rate is now about three per cent of the value of 
the product?—A. Yes, of the value. ; 
Q. How do you sell, on a selling commission over there? Have you any pe 
sales agents there?—A. We sell on commission, yes. \ iy 
Q. You have agents selling your stuff on commission in England?—A. We ~ 
sell through commission houses. S 
Q. In England?—A. Yes. - ‘ae 
Q. I do not want to pry unduly into your business, but what is the average S 
commission paid?—A. Five per cent. : 
Q. So that your total freight, even at the present time, is a little more than 
one-half—the cost of carrying g goods from here to the United Kingdom is a little 
more than one-half of what you pay a broker in London for merely turning over 
the sale?—A. Yes. - 
Q. And the fluctuations in the market are frequent, I suppose?—A. Yes. — 
Q. And the range of the fluctuations, we will say, which occur during any | 
one month, what would they be, taking an average month?—A. Well, I have 
seen fluctuations in hides in the course of a year and a half between twelve and a 
twenty-four cents, up and down. “ 
Q. That is a range of a one hundred per cent increase, roughly. Twelve — 
cents to twenty-four, did you say?—A. Yes, twelve to twenty-four. 
Q. So if your freight was cut in half it would only be a matter of one and 
a half per cent on the selling price of the goods?—A. Yes, instead of three; that 
is correct. 
Q. Have you any idea how leather shows in comparison to flour and grain? 
—A. No; I never studied those other commodities. 
2: Perhaps you can tell me about your own. Do you know how it stows? 
—A. They figure sole leather stows 26 pounds to a cubic foot. 
Q. Have you ever figured that out, how many cubic feet to the ton that 
- would make?—A. There are 40 cubic feet to a ton, I believe. 


By Me: Dia 
Q. That is 1,040 pounds to the cubic ton. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes. a 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 
Q. Perhaps if you can work it out for me; we have had so many things ~ 
applied to the ton, perhaps you can give it to us.—A. 1,040 pounds to a cubic i 
ton. nie 
Mr. Durr: Or to a deadweight ton. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. ses 
Mr. Durr: It does not go quite half, you see. A deadweight ton is 2,240, 
and this is 1,040. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. McKenzie has a question he wishes to ask. 


Mr. McKenzir: I just had one to prompt Mr. Montgomery with, 
(Mr, Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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) Montcomery, ‘K.C.: I have been trying to get Mr. McKenzie to ques- 
ion some of the witnesses. 
The Cuamman: As Chairman of the Committee, I order him to go ahead. 
Mr. McKenzie, finish up the examination of this witness. 
Mr. Durr: Did you find out about the westbound freight rate on fealiees 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We are just figuring it out. Mr. Marlow figures it 
at eighty shillings, and I make it seventy shillings. We are just checking it. ° It 
s sixty-five shillings, I think. 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I thinld in any event you will find westbound 
reights are lower than eastbound. 
_ The Cuarrman: Because there is less demand for space. 

_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Sixty-five shillings a ton. 
~The CuHatrman: Are there any further questions, either by Mr. Mont- 


gomery or Mr. McKenzie? Have the members of the Committee any questions 
ask Mr. Shaw? 


x 


By Mr. Stork: j 

_ Q. There is one question I would like’to ask. Just while we are on ne price 
ides, Mr. Shaw, you said a while ago that the price of South American 

des was approximately 18 cents a pound?—A. 184 I said. 

Q. What prices are paid for Canadian hides?—A. You see, you are not com- 

paring the same thing there again. They are a different article, and even these 

ites fluctuate during the year, because the quality fluctuates according to 

hether they are winter or summer hides. 

Q. a is the average value of Canadian hides, per pound?—-A. You mean 

ay! 

The CuHatrman: Give us to-day. 

Mr. StorK: I suppose it will be based on the 184 neath for American hides, 


os Wirness: The standard steer hide to-day is worth 13 cents. 


‘ “By Mr. Stork: 
Q. Is it as good a hide as the South American hide?—A. No, it is not as 


: _ Why not?—A. Unfortunately they are what we call “grubby”; the grubs 
dam nage the hides, and at the present time they are taken off in the month of 
fay, and they are not in as good condition as though they were taken off in 
uly or August. All that produces the price per pound. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q Did you understand, Mr. Shaw, that you were to give us the comparative 
ae prices of your sole leather in Canada and the U.K. respectively, for the 
ending July 1, 1924? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: For dates corresponding to those dates of freight. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wanted the comparative selling prices here and. 
mthe U.K. He gave us only one commodity, which was an 18-cent commodity, 
and I wanted his average over all. 

The Wirness: I can look that up. 


The CHairMANn: You will look it up, please, and send it to me. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q And you will see, Mr. Shaw, that they are put on exactly the same basis; 
ti is, the selling nce there as compared with here —A. Yes. 
[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 
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Q: That is net to you?—A. Yes. = ee 
Q. Put it on a comparative basis.—A. You want a comparative bas : 
’ Q. Exactly —A. Very well. ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 
Q. Mr. Shaw, in those conversations, was it ever suggested toe a that th 
rate was a losing rate to the steamship companies?—A. I believe Mr. Kirk- 
patrick told me they were not making any money at 85 cents. 
Q. Why the discussion about the other lower rates, then?—A. Why was 

the discussion? \ 
Q. Yes.—A. Heeauce I was pressing him for a lower rate on my parkicules 
commodity. 
Q. You said he told you he yin a lot of commodities he had to carry at low 
rates?—A. Yes, and therefore he said he had to charge us what we considered 
a high rate to average up. ; ; Jt aie 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: j 
Q@. And he referred particularly to wheat and flour?—-A. Yes, he mentioned 
wheat and flour. 


The CHatrMAN: I am sure, gentlemen, we are very much obliged to M 
Shaw, and I will’dismiss him with the thanks of the Conn ee 


Witness retired. 


The Cuarrman: Who is the next witness, Mr. Symington? 
\Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Colonel Mullins. 


Henry Aurrep Muuniins called and sworn. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. Where do you live, sir?—A. Winnipeg. 
Q. What is your business, sir?—A. Cattle exporter. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Mullins, how long have you been in the cattle business?—A. 45 


years. 
Q. I understand you are the last of the cattle exporters who exported befor 


the embargo was put on; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you are, I understand, General Manager of the Boden Ranch 


—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 
Q. Now, can you give us, vee the rate that you paid for cattle prior to the 


war? 
The eee Prior to the putting-on of the oe 
Mr. Durr: No, prior to the war. ‘ie 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If he can go back as far as that, all right. - 
The Be nN All right, proceed, Mr. Symington. 


\ 


lings and an odd case of 45 shillings. I do not remember any “cE tte Aaa 
copy of a bill which I have here from 1907, on a boat called the Mareno, the | 
rate was 35 shillings, £1/15, payable in ‘English currency. mi Wie a 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ' 
Q. I think it was stated by you some place that prior to the war the avenue 
might be fairly stated at 30 shillings or $7.50 per head; is that ea a 
it would average about 30 shillings. 
{Mr. Herbert. T. Shaw.] 
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Where. is your market?—A. For cattle? 

Q. Yes?—A. For the cattle | dm feeding on my ranch, in icin 
cotland and in Manchester. 

Q. Is that, generally speaking, the export market for western oneaien 
ocuan Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What were those ports, England, Scotland— 
The CuHatmrMAN: England, Scotland and Manchester. 
The Witness: I should have said England and Scotland. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Ot The ports being Glasgow and Manchester?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you have just returned from the Old Country?—A. Yes. 
QQ. You were over there on business?—A. Yes, I looked into the Canadian 
attle business while I was over there. 

_ Q. What suggestions have you to make to the Committee with respect to 
the possibilities of the cattle business from Western Canada to the United 
ingdom, with respect to ocean rates? Do you or do you not object to the 
0 rate?—A. Yes, I object to the $20 rate, because it is stopping the steer 
rom going to the British market, which the Britisher is asking for. We made 
yromise to them, while we were trying to remove the embargo, that we would 
d them an animal weighing from 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. Under the present: 
0 rate it is absolutely impossible to ship that animal without a loss, from 
his country—from Western Canada. 

__ Q. And is that the class of animals which Western Canada breeds?—A. 
That is the class of animals which Western Canada can raise plentifully. 
-Q. And to. the best advantage?—A. To the best financial advantage in 

the West, on account of the conditions out there. 

aay That i is, it is an animal which is fed on grain and grass and is finished 
n ‘Scotland?—A. It is fed on grass during the summer time, taken in during 
winter, kept in good flesh, and then sent over to Scotland for finishing 


Q. And is it a fact that Canadian cattle finished in: Scotland in that wae 
mmand a higher price in the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. For beef?—A. Yes, it brings the top prices. 

— Q. You say an animal weighing 1,100 pounds cannot stand the $20 cattle 
ate?—-A. No; positively no. . 

Q. And what would you say about the cattle industry in Western Canada 
being able to progress without being able to raise that class of bullock?—A. It 
is holding it back in the West, because a man has to’ send largely locally that 
8s of animal, not having an export market. It is,driving the cattle into other 
annels and subjecting them to paying $2 per hundred duty into the United 
‘States. They have largely to go across the American Border into St. Paul. 
ain loads left last year which would have gone this way, if we could have 
ipped them at a figure to get them over to the market. The feeders in Great 
in are asking for that type of steer, which is being driven across the line. 
Q. Do I understand that the $20 figure applies, irrespective of the weight 
e cattle?—A. Absolutely, except you put five in four spaces, which is 
de to the cattle industry. 

Q. For smaller cattle you still pay the $20 rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if you put five in four—A. If you put five in four spaces, you are 
wed 10 per cent off which brings it down to about $18, but the crowding 
ne ve into four spaces was the reason why the embargo was placed by Great 
Britain aes Canadian cattle— 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Oh, nbc 


The Witness: Just a moment, and I will explain it to you. (Counsel for 
the shipping companies indicating dissent), I am not a professional man, but 
I say “ Yes.” The crowding of cattle, five into four spaces, caused the anima 
to land over there deteriorated, and Great Britain placed the embargo against 
Canadian cattle on one cow alone landed off the Mount Stephen. I was there 
when it landed. j 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Do I understand you to say that you require a lower ocean rate for the © 
lighter weight cattle? How about space? Have you anything to say about 
space?—A. No, it is not plentiful. Hie 
Q. Do you need more space?—A. Yes. I could do with a little just now. — 
Q. You mean you are“short of space just now?—A. No, I am not par- | 
ticularly short, but I have a shipment coming through here and I could do with © 
some more. [I left them at home. * 
Q. I am not speaking of you personally, I am speaking of the industry. — 
Could the cattle industry use more cattle space on boats now?—A. Yes. « 
Q. What is the effect of either the inability to export or the lack of space 
on the price of cattle generally, in Canada?—A. Well, it had its bearings yes- © 
terday in Toronto. The price of cattle was reduced yesterday | on account of — 
lack of space. A good many men in Toronto would have bought export cattle 4 
_ if they could have obtained ocean space in Montreal yesterday. a 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. What effect did that have on the price yesterday ?—A. eet a half- 4a 
a-dollar a hundred. Ne 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Reduction?—A. Yes. 
Q. A half-a-cent a pound?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. In the development of this cattle industry, do Ontario and the West 
ship at the same time? Is that the idea? Or have they seasonal shipments? — 
Do you ship all the year round or when do you ship cattle to the old country ?— 
A. We can ship all the year round, but Ontario has grass earlier than Western 
Canada, and they ship grass cattle earlier than we do. We are trying to educate ~ 
the farmer to feed his rough grain and rough straw for the first six months of — 
the year, so as to have all-year shipments, some out of grass, some out of feed, 
‘in Western Canada: Personally I am feeding from 200 to 300 each winter. ; 
Q. And you think that Ontario and the West, with the development of the — 
industry, would have all-year-round shipments?—A, I do. 
Q. Now, with respect to heavier cattle, what is the situation?—A. We get 
a heavy bullock over for the same BEICe yey 4 
Q. For $20?—A.. If it weighed 2,200, it would cost the same price as a 
thousand-pound one, unless we put five in four spaces. 
Q. And the price, I understand, in England seems to be fairly good these — 
days?—A. Yes, the market is good. 
Q. What is the cause of that, do you think?+-A. Well, it is due to the 
limited quantity going from here, and the ravishes of foot and mouth disease — 
over the British Isles shortening the supply over there, and they have not as — 

many home cattle and they are not going over in any great numbers from 
here—not nearly the numbers they can absorb over there. 4 
Q. Who are the competitors with Canadian cattle in the English | and 
Scotch market?—A. Ireland. 
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nybody -else?—A. A few stocker breeders in England. 
foreign country; New Zealand—A. Not so far as live cattle is con- 
erned. 
mo Q), Or the Myson A: No. 
- Q. So, apart from Ireland, Canada should have the field to herself?— 
_ A. Largely, yes. She has it with her well-bred cattle. 


The CuamrmMan: I woe like to ask a question right here. 


By the Chairman’ 
Q. I heard in Montreal the other day that the supply of stockers from 
reland had been reduced this year. Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know the reason why?—A. Well, the Irish had ‘a monopoly of 
he cattle market—on the store market—from September, 1892, and we were 
shut out, but he slipped on the breeding and his cattle are not as well bred 
‘as the Canadian stores. In the Perth market there were 100 Canadian stores 
a ‘bunch of Irish stores, and the Canadian stores were bought, while the 
Trish stores were left standing. The Canadian stores were bought but there 
i ae seem to be any buyers for the Irish stores; the buyers seemed to leave 


‘ There is another thing which I might explain to this Committee, and that 
is that the offal from the Canadian cattle are healthy, and the Irish offal are 
diseased. A big percentage—most generally 33 per cent to 50 per cent—of the 
rish offals are wrong. I have a statement from the Government Food Inspector 
t Woodside lairages at Birkenhead, dated March 20th, I think it was—how- 
ver, the.date is immaterial—where he showed me a bunch of Irish offals hang- 
ng on a hook, and he said_they were all condemned; he showed me the Cana- 
ian offal—the liver and the heart— 


_ By Hon.-Mr. Sinclair: 

-Q. Tubercular?—A. No, sir, a flukey liver, due to snails coming up from 
e water and getting into the grass. He took one of the livers, and squeezed 
d pressed a snail out of it, and showed me what he called a flukey liver. 
er saw it before but they were all condemned offals. That gave Canada 
wonderful recommend, and he said, “how healthy and hearty those were’ 
the Canadian steer gets into the feed lot in Great Britain he goes ahead 
ight from the day he goes in. He has no troubles with those livers. 

. What rate would you say those bullocks could stand on the ocean?—A. 
small cattle, if the present demand keeps up, we would say $15.—A. $12 
e would probably be a right rate. That would encourage the industry and 
ke it possible to encourage the men out West, on the land, to go into the 
tle business. It is the only thing that will save the country. 


: By Mr. Duff: 
-Q. And permit you to ship eleven hundred pound steer?—A. Yes. 


oe) by Mr.’ Symington, K.C.: 

 Q. A 1,200 to 1,500 pound steer, I believe?—A. Yes. Twelve to fifteen 

undred ‘pounds, and would permit us to ship the steer they are asking for in 
ain. 

4 ‘Q You have told us prices are high over there to-day.—A. Yes. 

What is the railway rate on cattle from Calgary to Montreal, for stéers? 

have not got the rate from Calgary, but from Winnipeg to Montreal it 

nts. It used to be sixty and a half cents. 
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By Mr. Duff: 
Q. How much do you say it weighs? 1,100 pounds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. Would not the same condition apply to Ontario as to the wes 
country? You say it means the salvation of western Canada?—A. No. Easter 
Canada is not subject to the heavy haul, the longer freight rate. You are close 
to the market in Ontario than in the Canadian West. ae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: j 
Q. That is on the side of cattle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. There is another condition in Ontario, which you do not have’ in th 
West. The Ontario farmer is forced to keep his cattle for more than on 
reason. , If he does not feed his cattle he cannot grow grain. In Ontario th 
people have to feed their cattle on the land and to put it back in the shape 
fertilizer, put it back in the crop?—A. The Eastern farmer is coming—t 
should have smaller farms; he has to have them more fertile; he has to ferti 
his farm, such as the ranch on my own farm. It was polluted with weeds, sow 
- thistles and we went out and cleaned it off. We have to come back to the same 
condition that you are in in Ontario, clean the land, not very large farm 
and make them more fertile. 


By Mr. Johnston: \ 


Q. There are some people in nada who think we should ship our beef 
over there dead, in a chilled anion Do you know that there is a lar 
quantity of meat going into the Old ‘Country market from the Argentil 
Why could we not do that?—-A. Dead beef? . 
“9 Chilled beef?—A. I want to say in respect to that, that I want to take 
exception to that remark. For three years I have not only fought the removal 
of the cattle embargo, and the man that makes the statement— 
Q. I am not suggesting it. I am just asking you the question?—A. Me 
There are men who made the statement, and the statement was in our papers 
that there was a gentleman in-the Hast who made the statement that Canada 
should go into the dead beef business. I state that the man who suggests tha ut 
is playing into the hands of those in Britain that are looking for us to get into 
the dead beef business, because they cannot stand the competition of th e 
Canadian steer. There are gentlemen who say that’ Canada should ship de d 
beef and Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, said the same thing. These m D, 
who cannot stand the competition of the Canadian bullock in England say 
“get into the dead beef business” and I am surprised that the gentlemen who 
should know better, say that we should ship dead beef. The Canadian Gov- 
ernmert. tried it and they lost $50 a head. I tried it out of Boston; I will ‘not 
try it the second time. I may say again, to stop the dead beef talk, that 
Harris Abattoir Company tried it, and Mr. McLean, in his statement bef 
the meeting in Brandon said that he lost $28,000. I know that to be a 
and Mr. Fox, who is head of the biggest packing plant in Canada, says 
Canada cannot ship dead beef. That is one of the statements that they li 
see go broadcast over this country, because they use it against you in the 
Country and they quote men in authority, who state that Canada should go 1 
dead beef, and they use those articles and cut those clippings out. It is ab 
lutely wrong. Dead beef sold for ten cents a pound in the British marke’ 
year. Our live cattle to-day—and I have a cable here that has just come 
are selling for 134 cents in Glasgow. 
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ip the & Lape: 


-Q. On the hoof?—A. On the hoof, and ten cents for dressed beef. I hope 
hat will suffice in contradiction of the recommendation for the handling of 
ea pret because you are playing into the hands of the Lips and we have 


ly previous i 1922. It is the pals thing that will save the country and 
w us to get from the land to the markets of the world. As far as dead 
f is concerned, to go into competition with South America—and I have 
¢ come from the Smithfield market—654d. a pound is what they are getting 
nd that demonstrates that it is gisolutely impossible, and it is the wrong 
lace to suggest that the Government Merchant Marine should handle’ it; it 
vill be their funeral if they try to do ae 


By Mr. Johnston: 


- Q. How is it that the Argentine is able to ship chilled beef to the Old 
try ?-—A. They have to cross the equator. They tried live cattle. It is 
ssible, in the extreme heat, to ship them. We occupy a unique position 
f Montreal by the well ventilated boats, and I saw cattle landed in England 
he different vessels, in Manchester and in Scotland, just as good as when 
ey would leave home. In fact my cattle were there in Glasgow and looked 
st as good to me as when I saw them on the ranch. , 


By Sr Henry Drayton: 


: -Q. What is the prevailing rate for our thie cattle?—A. 134 cents a pound. 
_ Q. How long has that been running?—A. That has ran up just lately to 
ese extreme figures. When I was in England it was ten cents and ten a a 
quarter cents. | 
Have you got the run 1 of the market there?—A. No. I have only the 
ble that came here. 
Q. What does this cable say?—A. “Last week’s’ price: choice heavy, 113 
4 cents; lighter, 12 to 13 cents.” The lighter animal is what I am advocats 
i to get the better prices for the man who is producing on the western prairies. 
— a. What would that lighter beast weigh?—A. Probably 1,150. We are 
m npelled to ship the heavy cattle, 1,400 or 1,300, nothing under 1,200, to meet 
eavy charges, and.that is not the animal they are asking for. 
What is the right weight for the English market?—A. 1,050 to 1,150, 
mished, not thick fatted, but in good order, and he comes back to the 
fter he has thirty or sixty days’ feed of these Scotch turnips—he comes 
nd sells at the highest price in Britain. He becomes a Scotch-fed bullock 
comes back on the British market as a Scotch-fed one and he com- 
u a pHeber price. c 


{ 


By the Chairman: | 

Scotch being a synonym for superiority, I suppose? 

_ By Sir Henry Drayton: \ 

Would that beast have to be conditioned for two months?—A. No, he 
on arrival. They advise what is going on in Glasgow. This cable is 
an arenes ” but it is from Watson and Batchelor. 
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By the Chairman: ae ‘ at 
Q. He will get the increase of the extra weight has partie: Sate one i 


By Mr. Duff: . 
~ Q. Can you tell us the average price you got last year for these catt 
averaging 1,100 pounds?—A. Where do you mean. 
@y Tn the Old Country?—A. In the Old Country I only tried one or two _ 
shipments and I lost money and I dropped it. 
Q. What did you get for them, the 1,100-pound cattle?—A. I only tried 
one or two shipments and I dropped it because I lost money on both mai 
I lost my money each year. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You cannot remember what the cattle brought?—A. I cannot remembe 
but we lost about $10 a head. 


By Mr. Duff: - 
r he You say when you were getting 134 cents you were losing money? 
. No 
Q. What would be the average price?—A. 104 to 104 cents. 
Q. At 104 an 1,100-pound steer would bring $116. 50 and the rail and 
water rate would be "$30. That would leave $86.50 net. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are other: charges. Before the Ga : 
Shipping Commission, for instance, taking a 1,200-pound steer the inland 
freight was $10.20; the ocean freight was $20; feed, inland and ocean, $8. 
Mr. Durr: What do you mean by that, feed, inland and ocean? ‘ 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The feed’ for the oes on the way, feeding the 
cattle as it crosses. ‘ 
Mr. Durr: I thought the $20 included going suboas? 
Mr. ‘Symrineton, K.C.: No. The total of $40 was the fut given 
the Shipping Commission. \ 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You left the impression that if the cattle rate was $15 this wont 
greatly increase our exports to Great Britain, is that correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. By reason of being able to import a smaller steer?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the rate was $15, what would your opinion be of the increase in 
export? Would it double our export?—A. Yes. It will encourage the men 
to get into the cattle business out West and we can go more strongly into the 

cattle business. 

Q. I understood you to say they were being diverted, at the present time, 
the small steers were being diverted to the United States?—A. Well, the lighter 
steer is going to St. Paul. ‘ 

Q. If the rate was lower he could send them to the Old Country ?—A. Tt 
would permit him to go there if there ‘was a lower rate, yes. I might say that 
one bunch of steers weighing 1,200 pounds, brought £30 12s. out of the boat 
Concordia, out of St. John. They were well bred, not too heavy weight, but 
nice quality of cattle, and I had that cable with me and I pinned it to this 
there. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
Q. That is a good price?—A. Yes, a wonderful price. 
Q. They could afford to pay the $20 rate on that?—A. On that partieuly 


shipment, yes, you could. 
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you ae ‘that eae you would have to take them out Resa sivas and weigh 
m to get at them. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think they can hear the witness. _ 
The CHarrRMAN: Please speak up, sir, because this is a very hard room to 
ear in. Mr. Symington did not hear your answer to the last question. As I 
n derstood your answer, it was that you did not think it would be practicable ~ 
) have two different rates for steers, a lower rate for the lighter one and a 
igher rate for the heavier one. Was I right in gathering that from your 
nswer? 
_ The Witness: Yes. Without crowding five in four spaces. When you do 
hat, the cattle do not land in as good condition. Crowding five in tour spaces 
ot advocated by me. I have never tried it except on the Canadian Goy- 
ment steamship Victor, I was compelled to load 270 cattle into 233 spaces 
pay $25 a head. I put 247 into the 233 spaces, which made an average 
- of $27.33 apiece, to Dundee. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. They did not arrive in good shape, Colonel, is that it?—A. No, they 
_did not arrive in good shape. They lost me a lot of money. 


By Mr. Johnston: . 

Q. What is the space provided for each animal?—A. The regulated gpkon 
22 feet 6 inches I think now. It used to be 2 feet 8 inches. But; the crowding 
five cattle into four spaces is injurious to the cattle, and the cattle do not 
d in Britain looking their best or as they should land. Personally I will not 
) any more five in four spaces. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 


“ay I thought that was governed by the Agricultural Department regula- 
s—A. Well, it is permitted. If you want to ship five in four spaces, you 
ety at, if they are under ten hundred pounds, and get ten per cent off the 
ght charges, but it is poor economy. 

Q. They are all inspected on board ship are they not, and their pens 
ected?—-A. At the seaport, yes. 

Q. And the inspector passes them with five in four spaces?—A. Yes. 

me By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
_Q. Do I understand they have to be under ten hundred pounds?—A. Ten 
hun red and under. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘Mr. Shaw? 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q Colonel, you have had a great deal of experience in shipping cattle, over 
ae many years?—A. Yes. 


; AQ). What is the percentage of shrinkage in weight of cattle from Winnipeg to 
mntreal, on the weight from Winnipeg to Montreal?—A. It is about one hun- 
ed pounds. 
_Q. What per cent would that be, about ten per cent?—A. No, not quite ten 
er cent. A'bout eight or seven per cent. On an 1,100 pound bullock, about — 

en per cent. About eight per cent at the outside. But if he remains in the 
d 4 short time, he comes back to his normal weight after we feed and water. 
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Q. What is the percentage on weight from Montreal to your delivery t 
—A. There is very little shrinkage there if it is not a ranch bullock; if it is a wild 
snorting—that is a western term—but if it is a wild western bullock and fretful. 
he will shrink more than a Manitoba or Saskatchewan, a domesticated bullo 

By the Chairman: T 

Q. The Alberta ones will shrink?—A. Well, yes. 

Mr. Durr: That is our experience with them. 

The Wirness: Well, if he is wild, and not domesticated he will shrink. — 
might, for your information, tell you why, or where, he shrinks.. He shrinks in — 
the kidneys; in the kidneys first. If you see the rails of beef hanging in Birken-— 
head you will see all the kidneys have gone. He does not shrink on the back at. 
all. His back of beef is there and in good order. First, when he is wild and 
timid, he lives on the fat of the inside, while in transit. If he is domesticated he 
holds that fat and he kills with the same fat inside of him, and therefore he 
does not shrink as much as the wild one. The Ontario cattle, you cannot tell the - 
difference, but a wild western ranch bullock frets and lives on the insides an 
will not drink water. \ aie 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. Now, colonel, will you tell me what is the exact meaning of charges, and. 
what are they on the shipment of a steer from Winnipeg through to Glasgow? 
Have you got those details? A. The charges in detail? ere 
Q. Yes, in transit from Winnipeg. —A. I have not brought that from Win-- 
nipeg with me, but I could almost tell you offhand. First is the rail, 85, cents a_ 
hundred. : ‘ 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: $10.20. sae ees 
The Wrrness: The next is, feed in transit, $1 a head, if you will pu 
that down. 4 


By Mr. Shaw: 
-Q. You are speaking of féed in transit?—A. Feed in transit about $1 a head. 
Q. What are your charges at Montreal?—A. Well, $45 a ton for hay in the 
stockyard. It is according to how long you are ‘held with them waiting for the ~ 
boat. You may land in and go out that day. ee 
Q. Are there any charges outside of the charges for feed?—A. Yes; there 
is loading and unloading. There is insurance, on the boat. There is ropes 
and pails. And there is the hay and meal. f : 
Q. I notice “sundry ocean charges.” Would that include items such as 
you have mentioned?—A. Yes, such as I have mentioned. The ropes and pails. | 
And men. 
Q. Tell me just what is the exact charge payable on a steer shipped from 
Winnipeg to Glasgow, the total charges?—A. It varies from $45 to $46 per head. 
Q. Now when you land the steer does the importer have to pay any further “/ 
charges?—A. When I land the steer? ; 
Q. Yes, when you get the steer off the boat?—A. They have got to pay 
lairage. i 
0. What is that?—A. Lairage. Where they arrive, a place called Mar- 
latt’s, where the steer walks in and they make a lairage charge. 


By the Chairman: : Ky ase uy : 
Q. A sort of stockyards near the docks where the animals are kept?—A. 
Yes. - one Os aes ee 
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. Do you have Customs dues?—A. There is freight. There is port dues. 
re is landing charges. There is charges on the bill of lading, 7/-. There 
is lairage £16.10/-. There is keep. There is herds. There is bankers’ charges. 
Q. What are herds?—A. That is the men cleaning and caring for them. 
hey call them “herds.” Bankers’ guarantee. Cable, sending us out the result 
the sale. Then there is the commission. The commission used to be 5/- a 
head. In some cases we paid less. To-day we are paying 10/-. 
~  Q. It is not based on the sale price?—A. No, not on percentage. It is 


aby. Taking all- these charges into consideration can you tell what it costs 
man to lay steer down from Winnipeg in Glasgow?—A. It depends on how 
long I have to keep him in the lairage. It may be 45 to 46 dollars and it 
es with the amount of feed I have to put against him. I may tell you for 
your information that on my trip to England a bill came out to me selling an 
rishman’s cattle for 3/-. There is a man in Ireland by the name of Mullins, 
vho is a partner in a ranch out west. His bill came back from an Irish ship- 
ment to Britain, and he was charged 3/- per head, beef cattle. The cheque and 
pill came back in a mistake. My bills coming back were 10/-. So we were pay- 
ing 10/- for selling Canadian cattle. I took that question up while I was over 
ere and I don’t\know whav the result of that will be. 
/ 
By the Chairman: 
_ Q. They were charging to sell Canadian cattle 10/- a head and only B3/- a 

d to sell Irish cattle?—A. Yes, according to that bill that came home to me 
Winnipeg. - 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. The reason I am asking you these questions, colonel, is this. I have 
re me a statement made in November of 1921.—A. I cannot. hear you. 


The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, I must ask that order be preserved. It is 
ossible for the Committee to do its work if half a dozen private conversa- 


e louder, so that the witness can hear, and state your question again. 


By Mr. Shaw: { 
Q. I have before me a statement dated 16th Pere, 1921 of 53 ae of 


Be tiie else was £1 860 15s. 7d. The amount sh to the pear 
s £898 1s. 7d. There are a lot of charges, filling a whole page of items. That 
is the reason I asked you these soa as about charges. In a ead on com- 


m nission man, aa the ates 

oe. 1, notice a charge for slaughtering these 53 head, of £19 7/-. Is that 
about the charge?—A. Yes. 
Q: Such charges as “ market charges.”” What does that mean?—A. Well, 
is the market charge. That is for the market where the beef is put on. 
Q. What is a charge of £2 13/- for sheeting?—A. That is when they put the 
in trucks, they sheet the beef and ship it away to Manchester or New- 
le or any of the different points. 

Q. There is a charge of £33 for cutting. Would that be preparing the beef 


ket. —A. Cutting? That is new to me. 
{Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


ions at the same time are carried on. Mr. Shaw, I will ask you to speak a 


just per head. It doesn’t matter whether he is ten hundred or twelve or anything | 


tee : ite ! “sh t a Pavan a? 2 


The (eaitethact That i is cutting at Londar, 


The Wirness: Ah, that might be, at London, but. not in es because 
they sell the bodies there. They might cut it up and sell it in pieces. es 


By Mr. Shaw: 

,  . You spoke of losing $10 a head on cattle. What did you mean by that 
—A. On the light cattle. 
Q: What did you mean by losing $10 a head 4A I got $10 less for the 
than I paid for them. To be accurate about that, it might have been a trifle 
less or a trifle more. I put it at around $10. , It might have been $9.50. 
Q. This gentleman whose cattle are referred to in this list, lost a great 
deal of money too, over the price he could have got in Montreal, for example. 
Do you know at the present time whether the price in Montreal would be more 
favourable than shipping across the ocean?—A. I don’t think there are any 
buyers in Montreal; I don’t know of any. Toronto is the only market for 
export cattle. Or in Ontario. Or down here. 


- 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. What do they pay for them i in Toronto?—A. Yesterday ee were pay a 
ing 73 to 8 cents. 


By Mr. Shaw: fe 

Q. What are the expenses per hee at Glasgow, colonel?—A. About 27 
shillings. It varies according to how long they keep them. If the boat misses 
the market you have a bigger feed bill, a larger feed bill. If she catches the 
market you have a less cost on the other side. <i 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Do you consider 74 cents at Toronto a good price?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. I figured from Mr. Shaw’s statement that these cattle he spoke of would 
average $80 net, which would be about the same as 74 cents on 1,100 pounds.— | 
A. Were they 1,100 or 1,200, those cattle? A 1,200-pound bullock at 75 cents 
would bring $90. 
@. I figured it at 1,100 pounds. 


By Mr. Shaw: 

Q. I think the average. weight was 1,212 pounds.—A. Well ic cattle 
would be worth 74 to 73 cents, according to quality. 

Mr. Durr: The cattle you spoke of netted $80 after paying all expenses. 


By Mr. Stork: 

Q. Colonel Mullins, is there a veterinary accompanying seach ee of 
cattle on the boat?—A. "There is a veterinary accompanies the ¢eattle from Win-| 
nipeg to Montreal. : 
Q. And across the ocean as well?—A. And across the ocean on the steamer. 

Q. That is one veterinary to every shipment?—A. Well, I don’t know how 
many vets. there are on the boat. There is a vet. accompanies them from Win-- 
nipeg to Montreal. There is a veterinary in charge. I have a shipment pass 
ing through to-day and there is a veterinary with those two cars. 
Q. Does that cost you anything?—A. No, I don’t see any charge for it. 


Mr. Durr: The Dominion of Canada pay for that. a 
The Wirness: The Department is paying for it, I suppose. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, have you any questions, sir? 
{Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] ; 
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Lontgome ery, K.C.: 
g to ‘the figures you have just given us— 
By Mr. Black: 


_ Excuse me one moment. I would like to know, if we can find out, who 
Lys for that vet.; you say a vet. accompanies them on the rail to Montreal?— 
I do not pay for it. I arrange a pass for him with my shipment, but I do 
not pay him anything. 

_ The CuairMan: I am going to ask the Minister of Agriculture, who is 
ere, to clear up that point. Mr. Motherwell, who pays for the medical prac- 
ner who accompanies the boats on the journey to Montreal and from 
itreal overseas? . 

Hon. Mr. Mornerweitt: My Department. 

he CHAIRMAN: The taxpayers of Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: It is not charged to the steer. 

The Cuarrman: Is that one of the conditions which were imposed upon us 
hen the embargo was lifted? 

on. Mr. MorHerweu: Yes. The British Government insists upon what. 
ll having them under observation. 

Mr. Rinrrer: I understand that the Dominion of Canada will have to 
a supply of vets., in accordance with the increase of the trade. Is that 
Mr. Chairman? 

he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rinfret is inquiring whether, if the trade increases 
y large proportions, we would have to maintain this ratio of a vet. prac- 
er with the shipments of cattle that went forward? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe xu: If the loads were larger, we would just have to 
one man with every boatload. The trouble is that the loads are so small 
hey only average about 100 to a boat. 

The Witness: You asked about accompanying cattle from Winnipeg to 
ntreal. There is no necessity for these vets. being with them if we were 
for three days. We put them in quarantine for three days at Montreal. 

‘I correct in that? 

on. Mr. MorHerweiu: We generally send men right with them from 
ipeg down. That seems to be required. 

he Wirness: But if we were here three days? 

Jon. Mr. Moruerweui: The quarantine provides for three days. 

r. Buack: I think what Mr. Rinfret is trying to get at is this: that if 
‘was a shipment of cattle every day, there would be a vet. accompany» 
hipment daily, so that we would have an army of vets. employed in this 
ular trade, paid for by the Government. 

on. Mr. MorHEeRWELL: Yes. 

r. Brack: Isn’t that what you were asking, Colonel? 

he Wirness: That is the situation. 

on. Mr. MorHerweu: That is the condition imposed upon us by the 
tish Government. 

The CHarrman: As I understand, it, we had to agree with the British 
nment to incur these expenses. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwety: Yes. 

The Cran: And to take those measures, in order to get the ae 


n. Mr. ‘Moruerwet: That is a condition under which the embargo 
ted. 
‘ [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.) | 
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The CHatrMAN: Well, Mr. Montgoriety: you may pr ed 
aspect of the situation. 


Mr. Rrnrret: I was getting information, Mr. Chairman, neu ind} 
shipping companies give free passage, so that both the Government and 
shipping companies are giving free service to the exporter. Is that the 


The Cuamman: Shall I ask the question, Mr. Rinfret? 
Mr. Rinrret: No, I am making that as a statement. 
The Cuairman: Mr. Montgomery, the way is clear now. 


' By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I think you told us that the price in Glasgow was about ceeey 
according to your latest quotation?—A. For these light cattle. 
Q. And they are paying for those in ace about 74 cents, you Se, 
A. About 7 or 74 cents. | ie 
Pee oe) ron). to 732—A:; Yes. 
Q. And the price per shipment from Teronte as far as ie export 
concerned, would not be any greater than it would be from Winnipeg ?— 
is not as oreat. ya 
Q. I would not think so. You have told us that the cost of sending them 
over, the total cost, ran between $45 and $46 a head, if L took the figures d 
correctly?—A. Yes. From iced et do you mean, from Toronto or Win 
peg? 4 
Q. I understood you at giving us figures from Winnipeg, although I m 
be wrong?—A. That is correct. 
Q. It would be less than that from Toronto?—A. Less than that 
Toronto. 
Q. From Toronto. we would be safe in saying that there was a margi 
_6 cents per pound as between the price which the exporter paid in Toronto 
the price obtainable on the other side—taking present prices?—A. In this o 
particular market. But this market has gone up lately. .This market has n 
been going on. I have not had any market of that kind. This has gon 
to-day or the day: before. 
@. The Canadian price would have had an advance as the United K 
dom price advanced?—A. In Ontario, in the Toronto market? 
Q. Yes?—A. It would if we had boats to get out. 
Q. So that your great trouble to-day is a shortage of ocean space?—A. 
@. Assuming then, taking all these figures—and I am taking the ] 
ones in every case—taking the 6 cents, you would have on a 1,200- eh 
bullock a profit of about $72 per bullock?—A. No. \ 
Q. That is, 6 cents as applied to a 1,200-pound bolle No; the 
must be something wrong there somewhere. 
Q. I was quite incorrect; I meant that the difference in price on a 1 20 
pound bullock, at that spread of 6 cents, would be some $72?—A. = 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. The ocean charges, the total charges have to be aS. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I think you told us they came to $45 or $46?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know as a matter of fact what the cost would be from Toro 
you told us it would be somewhat less than from Winnipeg?—A. About 
to $35. 
Q. The cost from Toronto would be about $33 to $35?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that on the present markets, taking the present markets, your 1,20 
pound bullock, as against the spreads you or given us, apparently you 
{Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] ‘ 
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wou 
he exporter vou ate to bear how much?—A. About $34. I might 
s way, that that is one scratch market that might come in, on account 
scarcity. My cables have been about ten or ten and a quarter cents. 
it is very likely to come down again; it is likely to come back to ten and a 
unter; it is due to a shortage of supplies. 
Q. When do you expect the Irish cattle to come on the market?—A. They 
egin now, the grass cattle. | 
On account of the disease you have spoken of, which affected the offal, 
e hardly likely to come on heavily before ‘August or September?— 
That has nothing to do with the grass cattle. Those offals are in the Irish 
tle all the time. 
*Q. The price then is likely to come back before the year is over to 104 _ 
a Yes, just as soon as the stall fed cattle get out of the road; they 
et back to 10 or 104 likely. ! 
BS would be desirable, if we could get our cattle over again?—A. Yes, 
rou 
Your principal difficulty is not being able. to secure sufficient ocean 
—A. Yes, it has been. *That is/what has been blocking the trade in 
upeg. ‘There are loaders there who would have been shipping cattle if 
uld have gotten cattle of good quality freely. 
Let us take the difference of $5; you were talking of decreasing the 
om $15 to $10, if I remember correctly; that would amount to how much 
nimal?—A. About one-half. — 
oy aS than half; one thousand to the animal would be exactly half a 
os es. 
Q. Due to the shortage of space, you were not able to get them all over 
present time.—A. Are you referring to me personally? 
ou can speak for yourself or for the trade, whichever is most con- 
If you can speak for yourself, do so, or you can speak for the trade? 
m speaking for the Western Livestock Association. 
ou impressed upon us the desirability if possible of getting them over 
d eens advantage of the high prices we find at this season of the 
es 
Before the domestic grass cattle, that is, the Irish grass cattle, come 
pmatkcet? A. "Yes. It would be as well to get out of the way ‘of the 
grass cattle. 
i Tf you do not, you are very apt to come in for a drop in price which 
tun as high as 3 cents per pound?—A. Well, there is a shortage in Ireland, 
shortage in England; it may not be as ‘big as other years, but it may 


The drop would be probably from 2 to 3 cents?—A. I could not give 
> exact figure. 
Give us your best guess at it—A. They can drop $20 to $30 a weel 
ere, if they feel like it, if the supplies come heavy. 
. Per head?—A. Yes. 
Q. They can drop $20 to $30 in a week?—A. Yes. 
. At the present time, if there was no possibility of such a drop as that, 
sould easily afford to pay $25 or $30?—A. Freight? 
es—A. I would not want to take the chance, on these prices. I 
ther let some other shipper do that. 
bviously you have a margin to play on, taking your own figures, of’ 
ompared with $72; you have over $35 to play with altogether; you 
easily afford to pay freight of $30 and still come out right?—A. I could 
anything I have shipped up to now. This is not a sale that_I have here; 


Peaeeeation which has just come in. 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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cattle come on you are apt to run up against a drop in the mar 
head—I understand that to be your evidence? Is that correct? Bae pe 


~—A. A drop of $20 a head? 
Q. Yes?—A. When the Irish cattle start? : ee 
Q. Yes?—A. That may not be; cattle may keep on going up. Iti isn 
by supply and demand, and we cannot tell anything about it. It may go d 
below that. 
Q. At the present. time, taking the figures which your Toronto. man Ww 
paying yesterday, and assuming that your market holds in Great Britain, 
- would be a very handsome margin to play with?—A. Yes. It was a very 
speculation yesterday, to buy. 
Q. About 34?—A. It was all right, to speculate yesterday. 
Q. $34 from $72, or I think it would be a little more than that; you hi 
told us a difference of almost $40, which he would have to play with? ; 
Mr. Durr: No, $20 altogether. ; : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, $38, Mr. Duff. 
Mr. Durr: Taking the expenses, I think it would be $20. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He has told us that the expenses in Toron 
would be only $34. 
Mr. Durr: It would be about $32. a 
‘ The Wirness: I may be wrong. I have not shipped any cattle fro 
Toronto for some years. I may be wrong on the Toronto figures. I come fro 
Winnipeg, and I can tell you the figures from Winnipeg correctly; from $45 
$46. I do not want to be quoted in Toronto, because I do not sce eee co 
out of Toronto. 


By Mr. Halbert: 

Q. Had there~been space to take the cattle for this market, would you ha 

paid this price?—A. Well, this market is apt to be uncertain; maybe the: 
would have brought a little more money. 


By Mr. Duff: , 

Q. Colonel, what did you pay for cattle per pound, in Winnipeg? —A. 
paid 9 cents. Well, I don’t know. There was one animal at 8 cents, and 77 
I paid 73 for some, 8 cents for some, and I paid 9 cents for one nice little animal. 
Q. That i is much more than they sold in Toronto yesterday?—A. Yes. Cattle 
are dearer in Winnipeg than Toronto. I am quoting Winnipeg as agains 
Toronto. eS cee 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
Q. To get a reasonably comparable basis, what is the usual spread a 
between Winnipeg and Glasgow, for instance; what is the usual spread?—A 
That is hard to do; it fluctuates. I have ihade $20 a head on,cattle and I hav 
lost $20 a head on cattle. One week I would make money and the next week 1 
would lose it. You cannot tell anything about that market over there; tt 1 
ruled by supply and demand; it is not a steady market. 
Q. We have been comparing a 1,200-pound steer which would cost seve: 
cents to seven and a half cents in Toronto, with a price of twelve and a half cent 
to thirteen cents in the United Kingdom. That is quite unusual, is it not?—A. 
That is an unusual figure. That cable 1 is an unusual cable. : 


bk 


é 


stay there orait may “go on up. 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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2. If it goes up, will the Toronto price go up? What Mr. Kénnedy wants 
iat is the reasonable variation between Canadian and Glasgow prices?— 
he Toronto price would go up if there was easy access. If you cannot move 
ttle anywhere, the price willjnot go up. If you cannot find an outlet for these 
ttle you cannot sell them. 


/ By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

Q. Provided you get an outlet readily, what happens to the price on the 

other side?—A. You cannot block that outlet on the other side; they are so. 

epleted in cattle over there that that'is what is making these high prices, because 
f'the shortage. 

 Q. You would not care to state what the usual spread is between Winnipeg 

Glasgow?—A. I could not very well, because it varies each week. That is 


By Mr. Montgomery, eC. 


Q. Variations of three cents are not unusual or unlooked for?—A. It is. 
usual to have them run up to these figures. , 
- Q. But on the other hand, in your opinion, they may run higher still?—A. 
ey might, if the supply runs short. 
Q. And it is apt to drop back two or three cents?—A. It may drop back. 
Q. You get variations ranging from two to three cents and possibly, I think 
you told us, it‘is often much more extreme than that.—A. The cattle export trade 
urely speculative. There are more risks, my friends in the shipping business 
in the cattle export trade than in any other business. There are no mil- 
aires in it. There are men who have been working hard for the farmers. 
mel Gear and my friend over there know very well they are strewn all over 
place. It is speculative. 


(By Mr. Duff: 
Q. It is not even speculative, if you pay eight cents for a steer in Winnipeg, 
only get ten and a half in Glasgow. It is worse than speculative—A. If 
get a bad passage with the boat knocking the cattle all to pieces, you would 
be apt to sell.” I can give you an instance of a bunch of cattle sold in Win- 
g. This was given to me by a gentleman out there. There are some 
ely good cattle fed by the live stock producers and bought by them from 
University, which are on the market there now bringing extremely high | 
es, but I do not think they should be quoted as the general market. 
zi Q. You did not get my point. I say if you pay eight cents in Winnipeg 
nd only get ten and.a half in Glasgow, nobody has a right to be in a business 
that kind. That only comes to $30. cy Yes, but you would buy cheaper if. 
arket dropped to that, but the market is not in that condition to-day. 
. I thought you told me a few minutes ago you paid eight cents a pound 
ot ten and a half —A. No. 
. What did you pay when you got ten cents?—A. Six and a half, I think. 
Q Well, say seven; that is three and a half cents, or $42 of a margin. 
that is not good enough. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It costs $4 to get them there. 
_ Mr. Durr: Even if you get $4 off the freight rate it would not help very 


he. Sade: I bought some heavy cattle to meet that. I bought some 

weighing 1,800, and some bulls weighing 2,000, and I put some 

vy cattle on to meet the freight charges. But a boat may 
: [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


| 


- into live stock on the western prairies, so he can get from the farm to the» 


‘compared with the Canadian cattle. The Canadian cattle are selling | much — 
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have 
"respect to the steamers, they ae been | carrying them | y well 
but here is a bunch of cattle which weighed in Winnipeg 47,930, and in | 
43,025 alive, and they dressed only 46 per cent. These cattle “were probabl 
damaged and knocked around. They were beautiful steers, coming from near 
Edmoriton, up in that Alberta country. They may have been knocked around: 
going across, and possibly they had to be trimmed. Mr. Irvine showed me 
the dressing ‘sheet of these cattle, and I said, “ You must be wrong.” “ Wella 
he said, “I am not wrong; there is the. weight in Winnipeg and there is the 
dressing, 46-7 per cent.” They should have dressed nearly 60 pounds ‘to the 

hundred, nearly 60 per cent, so it might be that they had to trim the bruises — 
and trim these cattle down. We lose money that way; pine, is quite a risk in 

ie export trade. . & 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

@. They must have been finished here?—-A. They were good finished | 
cattle, thick fat cattle, heavy cattle weighing 1,900 pounds. They would go in 
for beef in the Old Country. ene 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Do any ever die on the boats, Colonel?—A. No, I have had very fet y 
losses on boats; the boats give us very good service, and T have only lost two 
or three cattle at sea. I have never had much trouble that way. Years ago we 
used to have a lot of that; we used to have them. lying around Belle Isle and. all 
those places, but not lately. a 


a 


By Myr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So you are not kicking about the service they are giving you Ay 
- Absolutely no; the service is perfect. c 
Q. But what you want is more space?—A, We want to get the farmer me 


markets of the world easier. 

Q. In the first place, you want more cattle space?—A., TI do for the man out 
_west, not for myself. I am practically retired, I am only in the business to finc 
out how the trade is doing. : 
_ 'Q. We will take it that you are speaking in a representative capacity, and — 
what vou need is more ocean space, more boats fitted for cattle, and so on—A 
That is what they need, in western Canada. 

Q, And a $5 difference, whether it was up or down, would amount to less 
than half a cent a pound upon cattle?—A,. Yes, about half a cent. \ 

Q. And your ranges in price over there, which occur sometimes, you said, 
from week to week, are as high as two or three cents?—A. Yes, the ficures 
vary. . They have been fluctuating so rapidly, like the wheat market, that I \ 
cannot tell anything about them. I met a man in the Toronto yards who had * 
lost $10 a head lately. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you told us the Trish farmers are finding it very — 
difficult to meet Canadian competition?—A. The Irish cattle are not selling as 


better than the Irish cattle are selling. a 
; \Q. So there is a probability of the Canadian price advancing even higher 
the price for Canadian cattle?—A. It might do so, but it is up pretty high now 
- Q. How does the ruling price to-day compare with last year’s price?—A. I 
is quite a lot higher. I just forget last year’s price. It was nine and a hal. 
cents to ten cents, though, I think. Pas 
Q. And the export trade was flourishing last year, was it not, much mor 
than in 1923?—A. In 1924? ‘ 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.) : 
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‘ou have told us that, on account of the rapid fluctuations in price, 
$ certain elements of speculation?—A. Yes. , 


MINGTON, K.C.: That is this year? 

y Mr. Montgomery, K.C,: 3 

1 did not intend to confine your answer to this year?—A. No. 

ind last year the freight rate was the same, $20?—A. Yes. 

The Cxarrman: Now, Mr. Montgomery, it is six o’clock. Can you get 

ough with this witness in a few minutes? 

r. Monrcomery, K.C.: I have a few more questions myself, and I do not 
\ 


xf 


hat else is in, reserve. 


ne t 8.30 this evening. = 


Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
laster, presiding. et Rae 

The CHairMAN: - We have our quorum and the Committee will please 
order. Is Mr. Mullins in the room? If so, will he please resume his 
the witness box? Mr. Johnston has one or two questions he wants to 
Mullins. . 


RY ALFRED Muuuins, recalled. Nauk 
fy by Mr. Johnston: 

he Ontario Government in a report they made some few weeks or 
ago had something to say about this matter of ocean rates, and I 
t was stated in that report that a man by the name of Schomberg— 
mberg—of New York City practically controlled the space on ocean 
‘ cattle shipments to the Old Country. Do you know anything about 
iA.) Yes. Schomberg has as much right to take space as I have. He is 
thy man and he contracts the space. It is usually to Liverpool. I do 
mk he touches the Glasgow boats. I have not seen him on any of the 
or Manchester boats. I think it is largely to Liverpool, but he has ‘as 
it to take space as I have. - 


By Mr. McKay: 

. Does he corner the space?—A. Well, he might take all the White Star 
e may take them; I think he has them. 

e charge was made in the report of the Committee appointed by the 

‘overnment in their finding, and it was stated that he “corners the 

The report was published by the Ontario Government very recently. 

as operating in Ontario and I am operating in Western Canada, and 
ealk for Ontario. All we ask in Western Canada is that we be given 

ance to develop the cattle industry, to give us a chance to get to the 

yf the world with live stock. We have not now boats sufficient to 

umber of cattle that will be produced on the prairies, once the ring 
a os [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


The CHamrman: Mr. Stevens.suggests that we should rise, and we will | 
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swing gets in. The farmers on the Portage Plains are going back into 
stock, and when it so happens that we get back to the old times we used to | 
on the prairies, there will not be sufficient boats to carry the cattle. 
Q. Is that shortage a seasonal shortage?—A.For the season? 
Q. Isat 'a seasonal shortage? That is, is there a surplus at one particular 
time of the year?—A. No, not particularly for any time of the year. Our 
cattle comes along— 
Q. At all times of the year?—A. At all times of the year. We will be 3 
ready, as soon as we get the farmers educated in Western Canada to feed during | 
the winter months. They have been negligent for a number of years in not | 
feeding during the winter, but they are coming back and beginning to realize — 
that mixed farming 1s essential on the western prairies. The large ranch on — 
the Prairies is a thing of the past; they are broken up; they are going into 
feed-lots. : 
For your information, Mr. Chairman, let me state that there is no country : 
in the world can do what Western Canada is doing. 


Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


The Witness: That is a broad statement, but I have fed cattle outdoors 
in the West within 30 miles of Winnipeg and ‘produced steers that cannot be _ 
produced any other place. The farmers on the) western plains are beginning — 
to realize what they can do with a building, perhaps as large as this room with — 
a rough straw roof, and it matters not whether it is 40 or 50 degrees below — 
zero, these cattle can gain in weight. I wanted to test out one steer, and it — 
weighed 1,030 pounds going in, and 1,480 pounds coming out. It was fed out- | 
of-doors; was never in a stable. The western prairies can burst over with — 
prosperity i you give us a chance to get off the prairies to the, markets us ‘ 
the world. 


By Mr. Duff: , 

Q. If that is the case, do you think it re be good business, in order to | 
move the cattle and other products of this great western country, for Parlia- | 
ment to subsidize ships and put them on the routes?—A. Well, I do not know © 
anything about your contract; I have not seen it— 

Q. Never mind the contract. As a business man, do you think it sodell 
be good business for this Parliament—if, as you say, there are not enough ships _ 
to carry the cattle and I presume that ‘applies to other products—to subsidize — 
these ships if we could get them in no other way?—A. Yes, I would. I will — 
answer that by saying to you (Mr. Duff) that anything that will promote and 
help the cattle industry on the western plains will help all other industries. It 
may be a little expensive to do that, but to give us back our chance to fertilize 

that land that is now slipping and going back—I would say “ Yes.” 


The CHairMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Montgomery? - 


eo 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I think the point of your reply to Mr. Duff was that you need space to shi _ 
cattle, if you can get it? A. We want more space, yes. 
Q. You would not be in favour of a policy that would tend to drive any of 

the existing lines off the routes, and discourage them from equipping their boats 
for cattle?—A. I would not: 
Q. You have no complaint of the service rendered by the existing lines? 

A. Absolutely not; the service is perfect on both the Donaldson and the Man- 
chester boats. | 
Q. Following up the last question, let us suppose that a subsidized lin 
was put on, and a subsidy was given to one line, which would cut the cattle 
rate in half, so that the other boats could not make money carrying Bos 
{Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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you approve of that?—A. I do not know whether they are making money 
‘not. They have been losing money as long as I have known them. I am 
not arguing that question; I am Bey looking at it from the Western Canadian 
standpoint. 

Q. I am asking you to assume what the result would be of making the 
eattle trade unattractive to the existing unsubsidized lines? would you approve 
of anything of that kind?—A. I do not think they are losing money at $20. 

- Q. I am asking you to assume that a rate was put in force which would 

be uneconomical and unattractive. You would not approve of that, would you? 

—A. No; I would not approve of anything that would drive the ‘present lines 

Se Be have no fault to find with the present lines. 

Q. What you apparently would like to see, Colonel, is a lower rate for your 

1,100-pound bullock, eh?—A. Yes. 

*~ @. You have no particular kick about the rate as applied to the fat 
bullock?—A. No, not as long as these present cables come on, the way they 

are, but they are liable to change any day. 

QQ. Well now, if a concession were made as regards the 1,100-pound 

bullock, would you approve of a graded rate dependent upon the weight ?—A. 

Iti is pretty hard to grade them. You cannot very well do that. 

- Q. You either have to have one or the other, have you not, Colonel? You 
either have to have a graded weighted rate dependent upon the weight, or a flat 
te over qll?—A. I do not think a shipping company could de that, unless they 
put five in four spaces, and I am not favourable to the five in four spaces. 

—  Q,. Perhaps you misunderstand me, but what I am trying to get at is 
that you either have to have a flat rate that applies to all, regardless of weight, 
or else you have to have a graded weight, which would "really be a weighted 

, a rate based upon weight, would you not?—A. Yes. It might be all right 
heavy export cattle to maintain the present rate, but for the type of steers 
are asked for in the British market, it is impossible to ship them. 

Q. Let us assume for the sake of argument—and we do not ask you to pass 
n the steamers’ profits or losses—but let us assume for the sake of argument 
the present rate is not a profitable rate—we will even say “not an unduly 
fitable rate,” if you like, for the sake of argument would you grade down 
rates for lighter cattle? Would you, if you did, then approve of grading it 
or the heavier ones?—A. No, I do not think the trade will stand any heavier 
te than $20. . 

Q. Colonel, just look at it; I think you want to be fair in this thing; your 
evidence has impressed me that way; the cattle men made a fairly good thing 
out of it last year, did they not? They did not lose money? Had a pretty 
cd year?—A. Well, I suppose they did. 

Q. In 1924?—A. In 1924? I do not think they came out losers; I think 
made some money. I do not think they made anything very heavy. Bi 
d not make any particularly big gains; I made some money. 

-Q. At that time the ruling prices in the United Kingdom markets were very 
sh lower than they are to-day—as you told us this afternoon?—A. I do not 
kK you can quote that cable of to-day. I think it is abnormally igh» ot 
3 it is out of proportion. It is due to the light run of cattle going over 
They are not getting the numbers, and they are held back by shortage 
plies and the prices run abnormally high. 

Q. I take it from the general effect ‘of your evidence, Colonel, that it is 
ly, vital that nothing shall Be a that will tend to lessen the existing 
Sans : 

The CuHarrmMan: May I fev in a moment, Mr. Montgomery? 

r. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely. 


he Cuarrman: Is this not all argument, and really a rather lengthy way 
etting your argument before this Committee, by getting it from the wit- 
 (eoloucl Henry A. Mullins.] 
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ness? Would it not be easier to call a Wenese: get the fatty 
then argue from them? I make this suggestion merely to expedite the work 
ings of the Committee. v4 


. Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: The only thing is, I think Colas el Mullins’ know 
a great deal about this cattle shipping business, probably more than most of 
people in the room, or even than, the shipping men. He has been in it ye 
and years, and I think he wants to be fair, and I would pay considerable atten 
tion to what Colonel Mullins said about this thing, if I could get his views o 
this question. I do not know of anyone who is more competent to speak on 
it. I would lke to get his considered views on the question—call it argument 
if you like—and I think he would be glad to assist us, would you not, Colonel? 


The Witness: | Absolutely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
Q. Are We in agreement, that, first and foremost, taking conditions as ¢ 


courage present cattle carriers or io decrease the existing Berge an, Well, 
would nat like to see less space, no. I would like to see more space. 
Q! In fact, it is just the contrary? At least it would give sufficient measu 
ment, whether by subsidy or by rates, to get more space?—A. More general 
space. 
Q. In fact, I think you will agree with me frankly, that as prices ‘stand. 
to-day, and I am taking conditions ‘as you have given them, the trade would 
stand a higher rate even “than $20 if it could get the cattle over on this market? 
—A. No, it would not. 
Q. On the figures which vou gave us this afternoon you had quite a margin 
to play with?—A. Yes, you had a margin to play with, but that market, as | 
told you, is speculative and subject to change in twenty- -four hours, If a heavy 
supply of South American chilled beef arrives there from the Argentine an 
knocks this market, it will go down $20. It can change quickly. 
Q. You and I are thinking partially along: the same lines. You told u 
that even a five dollar change in the rate would amount to a little less ‘than 
half a cent a pound. We are agreed on that?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that you might easily be missing the favourable markets existin 
and run up even against a difference of two or three cents a aa over there?— : 
A. Yes, you might. 
Q. As a matter of fact, the avemne under existing Lanttnanes is, to som 
extent, seasonal; that is, you get quite a heavy movement from Canada?— 
A. Yes, there is ‘quite a heavy movement of stall-fed cattle. - 
Q. In July and August, you would not, under ordinary conditions, ae as 
heavy a movement certainly of store cattle?—A. No, not in July and August. 
Q. They would hold them over until August and ship them over as fat catt 
—A. No, there are a number of stores come in in September and Oc nte ir 
the fall of the year. 
Q. Coming back to this question of differentiating between the two weights: 
of cattle, I would just like to get something cleared up. You spoke of putti g 
five into a space for four?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the manner of getting a $18 rate instead . a $20 rate?—A. Y 
ten per cent off. 
Q. I think the Committee may have been left ane the impression th 

the space in which the five cattle would travel would be exactly the same spac 
for four. That is not quite exact?—A. Yes, five in four spaces. 
Q. I want to be perfectly frank with you. These are not instructions th 

I have on that question?—A. I have always understood it five in four spac 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] ; 


ae OEE tai I er ee, 


Q. The ineerdebions tiat 2 have are e the Co eeencaery regulations call 
ten-foot space for four fat cattle. That is right, is it not?—A. Four; two 
et, six inches. . 
-Q. When five stockers are shipped the space must be increased to ten 
, eight inches?—A. I did not know that. 
Q. And the five stockers are not allowed to be shipped in the space for 
four cattle. Eight inches more are allowed?—A. The fittings are usually put 
with two planks that hold four cattle. I have never seen them measured. 
do not know what the inspector does in Montreal, but the chances are that | 
some of the inspectors are here, and there are two planks with four cattle 
etween and the four holds and the aA are there. It looks lke two. 
et, six inches. / 
/  Q. Can I ask you to see the thing from the other fellow’s point of view, 
for a moment? Assuming the spaces were the same and that those four cattle 
ent into the space for four cattle, whether big or small, the cubic measure- 
ent occupied would be exactly the same, from the shipow ners point of view, 
ould it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. As you know, no doubt, the shipment of cattle is more or less on a 
ubic foot measurement basis?—A. Yes, it is on a measurement basis; two 
et, six inches. 
. Q. The amount which it would cost the cattle carrier would be largely 
based on the height of the ’tween decks, the height between decks?—A. Yes. | 
> Q. So it costs as much to carry a bullock, weighing 1,100 pounds as it does © 
‘to carry one weighing 1,200 pounds?—A. Yes, I suppose so; ; he takes the same — 
space. 
& Q. Take it from the point of view of the shipper, I want to find out whether 
ne ‘can average up, so as to meet that flat rate. He can carry fat cattle 
as well as stockers, can he not? Instead of carrying, I should say “ ship ”?— 
. I do not know how you could do that. Some of my cattle weigh , 1,800 
pounds and some weight 1 ,200 pounds. I do not see how you are going to grade 
at? 
a You do not see how we are going to grade it?—A. Yes. 
Q. It means a flat rate over all, so much a head?—A. Yes, except in store 
le. 
Q. You might have in that run of cattle, cattle running all the way from 
100 to 1,800 pounds?.—A. Yes, probably 2 000 pounds. Some bulls I shipped 
last year weighed over 2,000. ete 
e..Q. You have no particular kick coming as things stand now at the $20 
for a 1,200 pound buliock?—A. $20 is a stiff rate on a 1,200 pound 
yullock, under normal conditions. That is the rate on a 1,400 pound bullock, 
under present conditions, but you have no guarantee how long this price is 
ing to hold. 

Q. Under present conditions it would be all right on the $20 rate?— 
__ A. Probably to-day’s cables are abnormal. It is a thing I have never known to 
happen, that it was as high as that. 
 Q. I think you have made that perfectly ry Have you ever thought of, 
this, Colonel, that most of these ships are owned in England; they are British © 
owned ?—A. Yes. The Donaldson’s, in REOm, 

7k OE A. oo Manchester 
ine, oe They are ee a owned boats. i 

Q. And the Cunard Lines; I think their names have Be mentioned. 
Ir offices are over there too ae The White Star? 

a I beg pardon. The White Star? The freight is paid in dollars, is it 
by the Canadian shipper ?—A. Yes, at the rate of $20. 
‘ [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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Q. Have you ever had occasion to think of what the difference is bet, 
last year’s and this year’s condition as regards exchange, in the net rate whi 
the British shipowner gets over there?—A. No, I did not ‘think of that. } : 

Q. I think it would be a fact, would it not, that his yield over there, 
from the rates that he is getting on his cattle, would be less than it was last 
year?—A. The rate he is getting on the exchange would be less? © 

Q. The money has to be converted. You pay in Canadian dollars over 
here?—A. We pay dollars here. We used to pay it in shillings in England. 

Q. As things are to-day, you pay in dollars here?—A. Yes. 

Q. That money has to be turned into Sterling over on the other side? 

.—A. The money? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is returned—it is payable in England by the salesnieae 
The salesman pays the freight and lifts the papers; he lifts my draft. 

Q. On the basis of a $20 Canadian rate, whether it is paid over there or 
not, it is on the basis of $20 Canadian money ?—A. I cannot see how the rate 
of exchange will affect the freight. 

Q. I would like you to realize that, hedaiee you are a sort of missionary 
among the cattle people. 


The CHamMan: You are not going to try and get him to teach false 
economic doctrines, are you? 


Mr! Rigo cont tect: K.C.: There is no false economic doctrine about that; 
there is nothing false about that. 


The CHairMAN: They may get fewer shillings out of our $20, that is 
true, but if they have to buy exchange, as Great Britain has to ‘buy raw 
materials all over the world, the fact that its shillings are worth more, will 
they not be converted into a ‘ereater amount of money in foreign countries? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think not. I will be quite content when we 
satisfy Colonel Mullins that the shipowners are getting fewer shillings. 


The Witness: He may be getting fewer shillings but we started with the 
rate of exchange at $4.33. It went on up until it got to be $4.85. I think we are 
getting $4.84 or $4.85 at the present time, when we sell our oes It has gone 
in favour of the shipper, yes, the exchange. P 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As regards the shipowner, he gets the proceeds of $20 in sterling over — 
there?—A. Yes. 

Q. He got it last year and he gets it this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he gets a fewer number of shillings this year than he did last year? 
-~A. Yes, he may get a little less but it is only a small matter. It is not 
a very big one. 

Q. Well now, is it, because as a matter of fact the difference, they tell me, 
amounts to over $2 a head?—A. $2 a head on the freight? 

Q. I want to give you the figures correctly. You will permit me to check 
these. I am told the exact amount is $1.98?—A. Well, you made it when it 
was down low; you got the best of it because you made us pay in dollars and 
cents; when it was down to $4.33 you had the best of it, in the early part of it. 

Q. Last year that is approximately what is was, around $4.33?—A. Yes, — 
but we paid in dollars then and we paid it on this side before the boat sailed, 
in some cases, but you changed that. I paid the Government Merchant Marine — 
six thousand some odd dollars on the “Victor.” ee 

Q. You are not gaining anything by this rate of exchanee moe I pay $20. 

Q. You paid $20 last year and you are paying $20 this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. The English shipowners are getting in shillings the proceeds of one 
hundred dollars?—A. At $4.34 last year, yes. 

Q. To-day he is getting the proceeds of $20 at $4. 85?—A. Wes. 

[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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HAIRMAN: Mend his shillings at $4.85 are worth more in the inter- 
oney market than they were a year ago? 

. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, there is no point there. The: ship- 
r paid his wages in shillings last year and he had more shillings out of the 
20 to pay wages, and costs of handling this re than he would have this 
- Consequently he is getting less. 

Mr. Durr: Not if he pays his wages and tive his coal in shillings. 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, he is getting a less number of shillings out of 
is $20 this year to liquidate his expenses. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And I have not heard that he is payme a less 
uber of shillings for his wages. 

The CuamrMan: He should be paying less for his supplies. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It has not been shown that he is paying less for 
ages Or expenses. He is just that much out. The expenses are there and the 
ence is $2 a head—$2.32 now my friend Mr. Flintoft tells me. 

The Cuatrman: In order to make that correct you would have to look at 
le a seale of prices in Great Britain. 
r. MoNTGOMERY, K.C.: With great respect, Mr. Chairman, I think not. 
- is paying wages and he has to pay the same number of shillings, then 
economic principles and exchange in the world’s international money 
et, do not help him very much. 

Mr. Durr: What about goods prepaid in Liverpool and going to Canada? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: We are talking cattle now and the money going 
ck. But I do not want to argue the question, Mr. Duff. 

Mr. Durr: I do not think it is worth arguing about. 

r. Montcomery, K.C.: The $2 is worth arguing about. 

v. Durr: But you can make that on this end on freight coming out. 

. Montgomery, K.C.: No, we don’t. 

The CuarrMan: If they had full cargoes westward, the question of 
unge would not matter. 

Mr. Durr: I don’t care whether it is 100 per cent or 200 per cent, they 
ke it coming westward whatever cargo they get. 

Mr. SHaw: No, they cannot balance it. 

tr. Durr: It may not balance but the difference is not worth talking 


Mr. JoHNston: The shipper pays the $20 anyway Mr. Chairman. 

r. Montcomery, K.C.: So that I can satisfy the Committee about that 
rsus four in the stall, will you be good enough to look at the official 
gulations themselves. 

z: SYMINGTON, K.C.: It is only eight inches;:we are not troubling about 


e Se ghehrncs: You have got here, in these regulations; “Cows in calf are 
be given the same space as fat cattle. » We are not permitted to ship those. 
cannot land them. May I ask you, do you know that we get that eight 
en inches? I did not know that we got it. 

. Montcomery, K.C.: Don’t ask me, colonel, I can’t tell you. 


a The WITNESS: Looking at the ships as they are fitted, I did not know that 
the case. / 


2 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


am merely talking about the regulations. You say that they are 
ed. aan five are shipped instead of four—A. I did not know that an 
: [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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additional eight inches were there. I thought it was two x inches fo 
and five went in four spaces. acta! tee 
- Q. You now see that, whatever is Rone} in practice, and I canno help you 
out in that, the Government regulations call for eight inches extra?— 
I just want, to explain to you about putting five in four spaces. ~~ 


‘ “By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Getting back to the question of space, colonel; does each eran 
a separate pen?-—A. No, four cattle stand between two planks put up in t 
shape, and the four cattle are in two feet six inches each, as I understa 
and then two planks up that way. 

Q. Those four spaces are made for large cattle are they not?—A. 
There was a man shipped a short time ago a bunch of cattle loose, on one o 
the Government boats, and in 233 spaces ‘he put 330 or 340 cattle. I stand 
be corrected on one of the two numbers. Now that is absolutely wrong. 
put them in loose. You cannot land the cattle in Saige or England i in g00 
pare when you do that sort of thing, an 


‘ 


By Mr. Black: ‘ 


Q. What boat?—A. That was on one of the Government boata: oy 

Q. Under inspection?—A: I don’t know. They went over in that walle 
was given to understand. 
Q. How did they land?—A.' I don’t know. I heard, not very well. igs 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. See if you can get my argument. You say in this fen foot spac 
sufficient space is there for four large cattle?—A. Yes, comfortably. But no 
all large ones. Mixed large and small. 

Q. Supposing that the “whole shipment was small cattle, 1,100- Ftd atte 
say 500 or 400 head, whatever the case may be; could it not be arranged either 
on these present steamers or on new ships which would be built, to have cert: 
spaces for the smaller size cattle and then the two feet six inches for the la 
size? In other words, I want to find out if it is possible to reduce the spa 
For instance, you are paying $20 a head; now if a 2,000-pound animal and 
1,100-pound ‘animal were put together ney Wa ee not. very comfortable for 
cattle to put four of those large cattle in those four spaces. You will genera 
mix your shipments with big and little. You do-not put four 1,800- poun 
cattle in those stalls. There is generally an animal weighing 1 1100 or 1,20 
with two large ones. eo a 

Q. If you mix your cattle then you have to‘have a flat. rate as Mi 
Montgomery say a7 T¥esn 1 suggested the flat rate but I do not agree w 
putting five in four spaces. What I have seen landed did not land in good ec 
dition or as saleable as cattle that have plenty of room on the ship, and i 
feet six inches gives them ample room. 


The Cuatrman: Colonel, you have told. us at least ten times that yo 
are not in favour of putting five cattle in the Space intended for four. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | dite 


Q. Colonel, we will just clear up another thing in the record that migh 
leave 2n erroneous impression. It is suggested that only about 100 head wen 
by the steamers, as a general rule. My instructions are that they run fron 
230 up to 900. —A. Yes? Ps) 

The CHaArRMAN: Order, please. I see that some people have difficult 
hearing what is going on. I must ask everyone not to talk except the Coun 
and witness. ne 

[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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more if ee open up other decks. 
- Q. You were speaking of a lot of light store cattle or stockers you sent 
over last year on which you lost some money, I think you said. That was 
right?—A. Yes, by the Canadian Gevernment boat Victor. 

— Q. That was not the only shipment of cattle you made last year, was 1t?— 
A. Oh my, no. ‘ | 
 Q. You were shipping right through the season, were you not?—A. Right 
ugh the season, yes. 

. And this was Just one ws tried out, of exclusively light stockers?—A, 


ie Not ‘mixed in the way you described to Mr. Duff ?—A. There were a ast 
ry eattle amongst them but mostly light cattle. | 
Q. Since that time you have been more or less mixing the heavier and 
t, carrying some store and some fat cattle?—A. Yes. 
Q. And finding a ready market for them?—A. Yes, a fairly: good market. 
Q. What ever the ups and downs of the cattle business may be, and not 
ng to pry unduly into your affairs, you made money in the cattle business 
st_ year, did you not?—A. Yes. 

~Q. I-am speaking of course of the export business?—-A. In the atic des 
attle bought on the markets, you are alluding to? 
Wer: A: Yes, I made money. Some lost cay 8 


i 


r. Tow Wioniney. KX.: That is ai ealengs thank you. 
he CHamRMAN: Any questions? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. Colonel Mullins, Mr. Montgomery addressed some ‘questions to you 


supon a 134 cent price, what he called the ruling price to-day. What has 
the ruling price for 1925 so far as you know?—A. 10 to 104. 


ies -Monrcomery, K.C.:. I brought that out. 


r. SYMincrTon, K.C.:. I wanted to make it perfectly clear, because you 
d on the 134. 


, 


a. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
yay) The ruling price, colonel, has been 10, to what?—A.. 10 to 104. I have 
me back, and while I was in Liverpool 101 was an ex cenbicnia price to 


Q So ‘that whatever comparisons were made on 135 would not be upon 
Jak has a the ruling price for 1925 nor yet for 1924—A. No. 


es ay Mr. Montgomery, HOC 

Q. What was 1924, you told us eight or nine?—A. 94 to 104. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: And you made money on that. 

The Cuarrman: If there are no further questions, to ask the witness, I 
Lon very oe for the valuable information he Rist given the 


{Colonel Henry A. Miullins.] 
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Mr. Montcomery K.C.: Another cattleman? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No. 


Wiuuiam W. Moore. Called and sworn. 


By the C harman: 


Q. Will you state your full name, sir. a William W. Moore. 

Q. Speak so that everyone can hear you. What is your position?—A. I am 
General Manager of the United Dairymen Co-operative, Limited of Montreal _ 
and Belleville. 

@. Where is your home, sir?—A. Montreal. 

Q@. And what did you say the name of the company was’—A. The United 
Dairymen Co-operative, Limited. - 


By Mr. Symington KOC. sac= 


Q. Mr. Moore, your organization is one for the co-operative marketing 
of cheese, is it not?—A. Yes Sire 
Q. Cheese for export?—A. Yes. 
a How is cheese sold for the export market?—A. Cheese is sold oh aioe 
c.i.f. basis. 
-Q. Cif, U.K.2—A. Yes. Cost, insurance and freight in shillings’ per — 
112 pounds. \ 
_ Q. So that whatever freight is charged is against the price?—A. Against the 
price. 
s ne And it is sold you say on the basis of shillings per ewt. of 112 pounds? 
= es. 
Q. What percentage of your cheese is exported?—A. Of the cheese oF 
Canada? ; 
a CuairMAN: Of Canada or of his company? 
. Symineton, K.C.: Of Canada. 

a Witness: In 1924, the production of cheese in Onaaaies was in round > 
figures 150 million pounds. And the total export for the 12 months ending March 
31st, 1925 was\in round figures 126 million pounds. So that the percentage 
exported was 84.5 per cent. 


” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then it is essentially an export commodity?—A. ay it is essentially 
an export commodity, and the price is based and fixed by the price in Great 


Britain. 
Q. Where was your cheese mostly exported to?—A. The greater part of our 
cheese goes to Great Britain. 
Q. Is Great Britain a large importer of cheese?—A. Yes, the largest 
importer of cheese of any country in the world. | 
Q. Do you recall what she imports a year?—A. In 1924—I have not 
got the total imports into Great Britain but the figures I gave you before were — 
our total exports for the year. While our total exports to Great Britain were 
120,454,400 pounds and that was 34.8 of the total quantity of cheese imported 
into the United Kingdom. 
Q. That is your 120 odd million were 34 per cent of the total imports to 
Great Britain? Whereas from New Zealand the percentage of the total export 
was 52 per cent. : 
Q. That is, New Zealand 52 per cent of the opera Canada, 34. = 
(es. 
Q. What was the position before the ak In the pre-war “years : 
Canada practically controlled the cheese market in Great Britain so far as — 
imported cheese was concerned. 
[Mr. William W. Moore.] oy 
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Q. Now what was your pre- iyi ocean rate on nese 2A, Prior to 1913, the 
rate in ordinary storage was 20 shillings per ton of 2,240 pounds plus 5/2 per 
‘ton for cold air accommodation. And in 1914, that rate was increased by 5/- 
making it 25/- We ton of 2,240 pounds, which would be equal to 27 cents per 
100 Ibs. 

Q. That is in 1913; then it was 22 cents per hundred pounds?—A. 22 cents 
hundred pounds. 

. With air cooled?—A. Cooled air accommodation. 

Q. In 1914, that was advanced to 27 cents, with cooled air accommodation? 
oe The cooled air accommodation was extra in both cases. 


- By the Chairman: 


~ Q. More than 22 cents and 27 cents?—A. Yes. It would be 27 cents per 
ndred pounds with air cooled accommodation in 1913, and (382 cents in 1914. 


ie DY ‘Mr. Symington, Ki@x: 
Q. What is it to-day?—A. The rate to-day in ordinary stowage is 70 
ents per hundred pounds, and in refrigeration an additional 35 cents, making 
combined rate of $1.05 per hundred pounds. 
 Q. Let, us get it clear. Prior to the war, it was 27 and 32 cents with air 
oled, or cooled air fanning system?—A. If you will pardon me, the cooled 
ir was a special arrangement. By mechanical means the air was first cooled 
and then fanned through the hulls where the cheese was stored, which was 
partly insulated. It was not as good a cooling method as that’in which the. 
butter was carried, but it was a special arrangement for cheese; we had it 
pre-war years, and we have not got it to-day. That is what I mean by 
oled air accommodation. 
Q. What I am trying to get, if you can give it to us, is a comparison between 
at you were getting for your money then and what you are getting for your 
oney now?—A. The rate in 1914 was 32 cents with the refrigeration; the 
te to-day is $1.05. 
Q. Was the air cooled 32 cents rate as good for “the cheese men as the 
5 refrigeration?—A. Just as good. 
Q. So that in your pre-war shipping you got all the accommodation you 
anted, and just as good for your purposes to-day, for 32 cents, as what you 
now paying $1.05 for?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is not what he says. 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: If my learned friend has any objection to make, 
sh he would make it. I do not want him to sit here mumbling. If he has 
objection to make, make it to the Chairman. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is the old game of comparing one rate with 
another; it has been done so often that we will not go over it again. 
The CuairMAN: Before this goes any farther, as I understand it—and 
I think the Committee understands it just as clearly as the Chairman—to- day 
they have a refrigerated space which is not the same as the cooled air space of 
years ago. 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Quite right. 
The Cuarrman: The witness says that that refrigeration is more expensive ~ 
ut is not any better for the shipper. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. 
‘he CuarrMAN: For the shipper of cheese, although this arrangement may 


og for the shipper of butter, and he compares the rate in 1914, of 32 
, [Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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ete 4 dh : eae We 
cents, which included this less expensive mode of cooling, with the re 
$1.05, which includes the more expensive mode of refrigeration. — 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: And which is of no more use to him. 


Sir Eugene Fisen: He did not say it was less expensive or more expensi 
Mr. Chairman. m 


A bt a 
ctl ies 


| By the Chairman: | ie 
Q. Am I correct, Mr. Moore, in my summing up of your evidence?—A. 
think I said it was more elaborate. hg . ( 
Q. As a rule, a thing that is more elaborate costs more money?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: There is practically no cheese shipped in the 
refrigeration space, and if the witness says there is, he has a mistaken idea of 
the facts. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend should possess, his soul i 
_ patience. The Chairman has given the effect of the evidence of this witness, — 

up to this moment. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, give us a comparison of the rate which 

is in use now. j ; sy 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: wl ee 
Q. What is the ordinary stowage rate?—-A. 70 cents per hundred pounds. 
Q. Which is, as I understand it, an ordinary stowage rate?—A. Yes. 
@. And which is the rate upon which cheese is shipped to-day?—A, | 
Yes, a 
Q. Is it as good for your purposes as the 32 cent rate was before the war? | 
—A. Not during the hot weather... ’ a 
Q. Why?—A. Becavse the ordinary storage to-day is in the ordinary holds — 
of a ship which are cooled by ordinary cowl ventilators assisted by fans which 

after all take in the outside air at the prevailing temperature and force it 
through the cargo. But that air is not cooled as it was in 4 

the cooled accommodation. 

i Q. As I understand it, however, y a 
 stowage?—-A. Ordinary stowage. Last year I think all the cheese moved at _ 
ordinary stowage, at the 70 cent rate. aoa: 
Q. Was any of it affected by being sent in warm weather without storage? 
+A. Yes; last year we had a cool summer, no extreme hot weather as in years” 
gone by. If we have |a real hot summer, we will have complaints from Great _ 
Britain of our cheese arriving in a heated condition, the same as we had in the 
90’s. : cen 
‘ Q. Have you any complaint then with respect to the comparison of this 
rate with other rates?—A. Yes, we feel that the rate on cheese in ordinary 
stowage, the 70 cent rate is too high based on a comparison with the rate on 
‘bacon. The rate on bacon is 50 cents per hundred pounds. Bacon is a more 
valuable commodity than .cheede; the price of bacon on the export market is: 
higher per hundred pounds than the price of cheese, and moreover the bacon 
that is shipped from the port of Montreal is largely American bacon. A very 
large quantity of it is American bacon, and we therefore feel that there is a 
discrimination against the Canadian cheese producer in favour of the American 
bacon producer, by a rate that for cheese is 20 cents per hundred pounds higher~ 
than for bacon. ee : a 
_' Q. Have you anything to say, Mr. Moore, as to why New Zealand has i 
captured the cheese trade from! Canada?—-A. Well, the fact is that our exports: 
of cheese have declined in volume very considerably. In 1924, for instance, we 
shipped 103,000,000 pounds less cheese for export than we did in 1904, twenty 
_ years ago, and that means only one thing, that the cheese industry has been the 
[Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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nerative branch in dairving in this country, because the quantity of. 
uced in those years has increased from year to year, while there has 
re money in the other branches of dairying, and other parts have been 
Bi and I want 7 emphasize this point before the Committee, that the 


Pais, the freight ene to Montreal, and to and from Great Britain. He 
ng in a world market, and has to meet competition, and all these charges; 
erything i in the way of expenses comes out of the producer's pocket. There is 
. business that I know of that is carried on on such a small margin as the 
port cheese trade, and every fraction of a cent counts. It is therefore 
portant that we should get for the producer, if he is to get a fair return for 
abour, the least possible expense accounts, that we should keep the expenses 
pping cheese to Great Britain at the lowest possible point. 
. Do you think the market could be recovered for Canada?—A., I think 
irther decline can be averted. 
-Q. Is there anything else you want to say to the Committee, Mr. Moore? 
might just say that I spoke a moment ago of the comparison of the rates 
ese'and bacon. In previous years there has been the same rate on bacon 
cheese; for instance, in 1920, the rate on cheese in ordinary stowage was 
r hundred pounds, and the rate on bacon was $1. In 1921 the rate, on 
se in ordinary stowage was 75 cents per hundred pounds, and on bacon it 
5 cents per hundred pounds; in 1922 the rate on cheese was 75 cents, 
g down to 60 cents on the Ist of ,October of last year, and on bacon it was. 
ents. In 1923 the rate on cheese was 60 cents, on bacon 40 cents, and in 
| the rate was increased on cheese to 70 cents, it remained at that until 
ember, on bacon it was 40 cents, it went. up to 50 cents, and it remains 
to- day. 
Q. So that the introduction of the differential between cheese and bacon 
lace in 1922, and has continued since then?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. What was the rate on bacon in 1914?—A. I have not got it that far 
:; L have not got the figures. 
Mr. Durr: I don’t think there was a commodity ae on bacon. 
A rr. “FLIntort: We had a rate of 23-63 cents in 1914. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 23 cents and something. 
a Mr. Durr: And the rate on cheese that year was 22 cents? 
Mr. Fun rort: The rate on cheese was 31-32. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: In ordinary stowage? 
r. Furnrorr: Yes. 
he Witness: In 1914 the rate on cheese was 25 shillings per ton of 


Furntort: 27 shillings plus 5 per cent in 1914 on cheese, and bacon 
63. 


ae | By Mr. anion, biG te 
iD, Where did you get your figures, Mr. Moore?—A. Just from the Board 
ide records in Montreal. 


r. Symineton, K.C.: Is thete a tariff of 1913? 
r. Fuintorr: No. 
Symrneton, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says there is. We asked for it. 


Monteomery, K.C:: You will get them all in the minutes, I suppose. ~ 
back that far. I have not checked them up myself. 
ee [Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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Mr. Symrneton, K. C: We might as well settle this now. We" ked f 
the 1913 tariff. Mr. Marlow says there is one. We cannot make ate compa Si 
we want until that tariff has been filed. ‘ 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Your witnesses so far do not seem to haus imel 
difficulty. se 


The CuarrMaAn: If the tariff is in existence, surely Mr. Marlow will be 78 
glad to file it instanter, if he has it with him. ay 


Mr. Furntort: He has not got it with him, sir. 
Mr. Marrow: I will get it. 


The CuairMan: Telephone down to-night, and have it sent up on the — 
morning train so that it may be here for to-morrow’s session. 


Mr. Fuintorr: Will you make an order to that effect? J 


The CHairMAN: I do not want to make an order. oy Mr. Marlow a . 
request will be quite sufficient. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. How about space, Mr. Moore; do you have any difficulty getting space? 
-—A. No, there is plenty of space, in ordinary storage. 

1 Q: Do you want to ship cheese in refrigerator space?—A. Yes, if the rate 
was low, like it was in pre-war years. You will understand that we do not 
want too low a temperature for cheese. When I speak of a cool temperature, 
we have 35 or 40 degrees; that is all that is required to-day. I can quite 
understand that steamers fitted with refrigerator facilities, capable of putting 
the temperature down to 10 degrees below zero are not likely to carry cheese 
in those chambers, because they can carry butter, frozen meats, frozen fish” 
and so on in those chambers, and it is unfortunate that we are back in our - 
facilities as compared with pre-war years. In 1896 we had no refrigeration on 
ocean steamers, and the Dominion Government went to the steamship companies : i 
and induced them to put refrigerator chambers in their steamers for cargo” 
accommodation, and the Dominion Government paid one half the cost of 
putting in those air chambers up to $10,000 a ship. In a few years we had 
plenty of ships sailing from Montreal with splendid accommodation for all 
classes of perishable goods, and to-day we are back to the old accommodation 
for cheese that we had prior to 1900. 

Q. Now, just to clear up one point which came out, is there any objection 
to cheese going in refrigerated space?—A. Not at a proper temperature, a 
temperature of not lower than 35 degrees. 

Q. If it went at 25 degrees, would it injure the cheese?—A. Yes, it. wouls : 
freeze the cheese. ; 

Q. You would not want to freeze the cheese?—A. No. ; 

Q. So your situation is that you have to take ordinary stowage because 
there is not what we might call “ cooled air” stowage at 35 to 45 degrees?—A. I 
would like to make this point clear. In my comparison of bacon, I stated the 
rate on bacon to-day was 50 cents and the rate on cheese 70 cents. The state-. 
ment will be made that bacon will show somewhat better than cheese, and tha 
therefore cheese should carry a higher rate. J will admit that there is some-— 
thing in that contention, but I will claim that the difference should not be 
over five cents a hundred pounds, a difference of five cents. For instance, 
a rate of 50 cents on bacon we think a fair rate on cheese would be 55 cents. 
because bacon will show slightly better than cheese in the hold of a ship 
- The only other comparative rate I have—and I will give it for what it is worth 
and subject to correction by the steamship companies—is a rate which 
understand, is in effect from Vancouver across the North Pacific to China o 
cheese, and in the ordinary storage the rate would be 60 cents per hundre 
pounds, and the distance from Vancouver to Hong Kong is 6,298 miles. _ 

[Mr. William W. Moore.] ~ ; 
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- Q. What was the rate? 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Sixty. cents from Vancouver to China, ordinary 
stowage, as opposed to the 70 cent rate. 
- The Witness: Which is for about 3,000 miles, across the North Atlantic. 


7 ~ 


By the GC hash vee 


Q. How far is it across the Pacific? —A. From Vancouver to Hong Kong 
_it is ate miles. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


; Q. How much cheese is shipped that way’?’—A. Very little. As a matter 
of fact, there were 178 iad but the less cheese you would naturally expect ° 
a higher rate. 


The Cuamman; Mr. Moausaely. are you ready to cross-examine this 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft will cross-examine him. 


By Mr, Flintoft: 
Q. Mr. Moore, you said you were the General Manager of the United 
Dairymen’s Co-operative? Your pe aranalers are at Montreal, are they? 
A. Yes sir. 
~Q. And just how do you carry on ees Mr. Moore? Do you export 
eese?—A. No, not directly. We sell the cheese at auction to the exporters 
large parcels. We bring it in to Montreal and Belleville; have the cheese 
ed, the weights averaged, the boxes coopered ready for "export, and offer 
for auction twice a week, at the Board of Trade, Montreal, to exporters. © 
_ Q. And the cheese is not necessarily immediately exported?—A. No. 
QQ. Sometimes it changes hands wo or three times after you sell it?—A. 
Sometimes. 
- Q. So that your price is not pokey the c.if. price on the actual ex- 
portation, is it?—A. On the day of the sale we always compare—we have cables 
from England on that day and we compare that price with the price we are 
tind and we take into account freight, marjne insurance and the handling 
charge at Montreal, to arrive at what is a fair market price. We try to get 
that fair price, or else we do not sell. 
- Q. Your exportation to Great Britain you gave us for 1924, was it, was 
120, 000,000 odd pounds?—A. Yes, for the twelve months ending March 31st,’ 
1925, 120, 454,400 pounds. 
Q. And how is your present exportation comparing with the same period 
4 patest year?—A. That is, you understand, for the year ending March 31st last. 
'-@. ‘I, quite understand, but. how does your present exportation, say week 
by week, compare with the same time last year?+-A. We have exported rather 
larger quantity this year, taking from the Ist of May up to date, than we 
d last year in the same time. 
~Q. Thave a clipping here of last week, from the Montreal Star, in which it 
that the cheese exports from Montreal for the week ending May 9th show 
a slight, j increase over those of the previous week, but are more than double 
es of the corresponding week of last year, the figures being 13,180 boxes, as 
compared with 12,812 boxes: during the previous week, and 6,349 boxes last 
year. That is correct, is it?--A. That is correct. It is just the beginning of the 
season, you understand, and although it shows double the shipment, of last year, 
the shipment last year was very very small. Both shipments are small to 
what will happen a month hence. 
eee ie ‘ [Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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Q. We have a record of cheese exported to the Unked Kingdom dating 
the years ending March 81st, and the figures I have here are: 1923, 1,065,504 
boxes; in 1924, 1,103,816 boxes and in 1925, 1,204,544 boxes. That does not 
look as though the year ending March 31st 1924 was so very much below the 
last year?—A. No, there was a slight increase in the last year, but the general 
tendency, taken over a period of ten years, has been downward. There have 
been minor fluctuations in certain years, of course. ~ 

.Q. But of course, you do not attempt to compare the present export of 
cheese with the export during the war years, or the years immediately succeed- 
ing the war?—A. I have compared with 1904, which is twenty years ago. 

Q. 1904?—A. Yes. 

@. A lot of water has passed over the dam since 1904, has it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the dairying industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, the conditions in the dairying industry er almost completely 
changed since 1904, have they not?—A. Just as I say, the production of 
cheese has decreased, and the export of cheese has decreased, and the quantity 
of milk going into other commodities, such as butter, condensed milk, ice cream 
and cream shipments to the United States, has increased. X 

Q. In fact, the production of butter has increased enormously, has it not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the i¢e cream trade, as it exists to-day, was: practically unknown 
in 1904, as it is known to- day ?-—A. Yes, there has been a big increase in the 
ice cream trade. 

Q. And you might say the same of the condensed milk trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the export of milk and cream to the United States, to large centres 
in the, United States?—A. Yes. : 

Q. So that while you may say that the cheese industry has lagged, it is 
rather because the farmer has got better prices for his products through these 
other outlets?—A. That is another way of putting what I said, that cheese has 
been the least remunerative of the different branches of dairying. If there had 
been more money in cheese the farmer would have continued to make cheese, 

~ and there would have been less going into cream, butter, and condensed milk. 

Q. He, like a wise man, has sold for whatever purpose he could get the 
most money ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, you stated, I think, that prior to 1913 your rate for ordinary 
stowage was 20 shillings, ‘plus five ‘shillings for cooled air?—A. Per ton of 2,240 
pounds. 


Q. Yes, per ton, and in 1914 that was increased to 27 shillings, plus five — 


shillings for cooled air accommodation?—A. Yes. 
Q. Just for your information I might say that as was pointed out before, 


the rate in 1914 was 27 shillings plus five shillings, which works out in currency 


at 31.32 cents per hundred pounds. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We might as well clear this up now, because 
we had a discusion about butter, over Dr. Ruddick. This was the authority 


for butter, and I find this is also the authority for cheese. Dr. Ruddick writes - 


to Dr. Grisdale and says: 


“Going through some papers to-day I found a memorandum which 
was supplied to me by Mr. Marlow in 1920, covering the rates on cheese 
and butter. I have added to this memorandum the rates for 1924, and 
I now enclose copies.” 


The memorandum which he says he got from Mr. Marlow in 1920—as we are 
discussing cheese—is: Pre-war, ordinary cargo, 25 shillings per ton of 2,240 
pounds, or 22.3 cents per hundred pounds, plus five shillings per ton for cooled 
air space, which equals 4.9 cents per hundred pounds, or a total rate for cooled 


air of 27.2 cents per hundred pounds. To clear up the dispute about butter 
the other day, Mr. Marlow’s memorandum has: Pre-war, 25 shillings per ton — 
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0 pounds Shia equals 22.3 cents per 100 cae bal plus cold storage rate of 
0 shil ngs per ton which equals 9.8 cents, a total rate in cold storage of 32.1 
ent per hundred pounds, which you will remember was the figure given, which 
they said was 51. 


_ The Witness: That agrees with my figures exactly. 
__ Mr. Fuintorr: This is not, of course, an exact copy of the memorandum. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, Dr. Ruddick says they are copies. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q These figures, Mr. Moore, which you have just heard—are those the 
‘same as the figures which you quoted to-day?—A. Identically; oe are 
exactly the same figures I ‘have quoted. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Now, Mr. Moore, you tell us that the refrigerator rate is $1.05 per 
ndred pounds, but you have no knowledge of anyone ever asking for 
refrigerated space for cheese?—A. I know that recent evidence gives the rate 
as prohibitive; 35 cents additional is prohibitive. 

me ().Are there many claims on cheese in ordinary stowage?—A. In the hot 
easons, yes. 

Q. In your experience have there been any?—A. I was over in England 
good many years ago in a very hot summer. I went over to investigate 
at especially, and there were thousands of boxes—yes, thousands and thou- 
nds of boxes of Canadian cheese arrived there in a disgraceful condition 
through the heat. 

_. Q. How long ago was that?—A. Twelve years ago. 

Q. At that time was there not cooled air accommodation?—A. No, it 
was before the cooled air; it was shipped ‘in ordinary stowage. It was shipped. 
understand, in ordinary stowage from Montreal. 

— Q. You said you had a cooled air rate prior to 1913?—A. I did not mean 
to say “12 years ago.” I did not realize that time was passing so quickly 
When I come to think of it, I realize that what I refer to was in the year 
1901; that is 24 years ago. 

‘ Q. And you remember about claims 24 years ago?—A. I do not remember 
ut the claims, but I remember about the cheese I saw in London and 
Bristol and Liverpool and Glasgow. 

Q. And it was all in a poor condition?—A. Not all of it, but a very 
large proportion. 

io ©). Do you know where it was stowed?—A. In the ordinary hold of the 


Q. It was stowed in the ordinary hold of the ship?—A. I will tell you 
why I know that. For 18 years, prior to 1920, I was chief of the Market 
ivision of the Department of Agriculture in Ottawa, and as such I had charge 
the work that the Department carried on, and still carries on, in the ports 
Canada and the ports of Great Britain, and I used to go to Montreal and 
teh the loading of the ships, and on several occasions I have been across 
watched the unloading, and I was receiving the reports of the Cargo 
ectors continuously, so I am conversant with what went on, particularly 
ious to the war years. 
Q. Well, since you get the cooled air accommodations is there a difference 
in the claims?—A. Yes. Our cheese arrives in a very much better condition 
| cooled air; we have splendid accommodations in the ships, and splendid 
vice. 
- Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, Mr. Moore, that at the present 
e there is practically cooled air accommodations in ordinary stowage?— 
ordinary stowage? =—s_s 
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Q. Yes?—A. No. I know there are fans fanning ordinary outside 
through the hold; that is not cooled air, though. 
GQ Butt serves the same purpose?—A. Not to the same extent, 
Q. Not to the same extent?—-A. Oh, no. ; 
Q. Have you ever heard any of the people who were actually shipping ; 
cheese complain of that. accommodation?—A. Oh, yes. fe 
Q. You have?—A. Oh, yes. *. Ay 
Q. Recently ?—A. Last summer. ‘a at 
Q. And yet you say that last summer was a cool summer——A. I say the 3 
complaints were ‘not at all numerous. I say if we get a hot year—and Tam 
prophesying now—we will have a lot of trouble; if we do not have a hot year, 
we won't. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. By the way, where is your home?—A. I was born in Charlottetown, P.E.}} 


The CHarrmMan: Mr. Sinclair, we have explained the excellence of this 
witness. 


By Mr. Flintoft: ° ; 


Q. Mr. Moore, you have compared cheese with bacon. Do you know ~ 
what competition there is with Canadian bacon in England?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the principal competition?—A. Canadian with Danish bacon, 
mostly, and American, 

Q. Which gets into Great Britain at a much lower rate, does it not?— 
A. I presume the Danish bacon does. 

Q. And if that is a fact, it would have some tice naturally, on the 
rates, would it not—-the rate from the United States or Canada?—A. Well, I do 
not know that. » 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No. 

Q. Is that a reasonable assumption? If our bacon is to be put into 
England in competition with the Danish bacon, the tendency would be to 
assist, if possible, in the ocean rate?—-A. I presume so. I wish it would have 

_ the same tendency with cheese to assist us in our competition with New Zealand. — 

Q. Is it not a fact that you get a better price in Great Britain than in 
New Zealand?—A. No, no quality for quality—about on a parity. 

Q. You do not agree with some of the witnesses who gave evidence this — 
afternoon?—A. The best Canadian cheese and the best New Zealand cheese 
sell about the same. You understand there is a seasonal difference. For — 
instance, to-day the spot price in London for New Zealand cheese is about 96 shil- 
lings, whereas the spot price for Canadian cheese in London to-day is about 
91 shillings. That is because our cheese are fodder cheese, and New Zealand’s 
is grass. 

Q. You would not compare the cheese produced at this time of the year m 
Canada with the New Zealand cheese produced from) grass?—A. No; but 
taking it the year round, the best Canadian cheese and the best ney Zealand 
cheese sell on about a parity. ; 

Q. Then you do not agree with the actual exporters who gave anes to. 
the effect that Canadian oo leads the van in Great Britain? .) 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not remembtr any evidence from actual ex- 
porters. { 
~The Wrrness: I agree to this extent, that we produce the finest cheese in 
world. Our best cheese is equalled by none. I heard the evidence to-day, and 
I heard Mr. Arthur Hodson say practically as I am saying now, that there 
was no difference, taking the year around, between the best Canadian cheese and — 
the best New Zealand cheese. . 

{[Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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Uae “Flintoft: a 

_ Q. And you would take Mr. Hodson’s evidence rather than the evidence of 
he other exporters?—-A. I would take Mr. Hodson’s evidence as corroborative 
what I know myself—my own knowledge. 
Q There seems to be some difference of opinion then between the exporters? 


2 ee What evidence are you alana about? 

Mr. Fuintorr: I am speaking of the proceedings before the Railway Com- 
mission to-day. I assume I may question the witness on that? 

The Cuamman: As you were talking about evidence, and not mentioning 
‘the Court before whom it was produced, I was taking the perhaps erroneous 
assumption that you were talking about evidence produced before this Com- 
mittee. 
_ Mr. Furntorr: I have heard of cheese that was as hard as leather, but I 
do not believe the evidence being given this afternoon was about that ‘cheese. 
\s a matter of fact, Mr. Moore and I were having a little conversation about 
‘what occurred in another place. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Does it not all illustrate that even controlled 
ates, and before a Board as efficient as the Railway Commission, these wrangles 
ill still go on, regarding railroad rates as well as ocean? 


mii The Ea eo I do not know what the last remark refers to at all. 
Proceed, Mr. Flintoft. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

Q. Mr. Moore, do you seriously contend that this decline in cheese is 
due to the ocean rates?—A. I have never said so. 

Q. Then, when you told Mr. Symington that you had hopes that the dedkos 
uld be stopped, you were not referring particularly to any relation with ocean 
es?—A. Oh, yes, ocean rates among other things. I said if we could reduce 
he cost of landing our cheese all along the line to Great Britain it would have 
endency perhaps to arrest the decline. — 

-Q. And if you could reduce the cost of production, it would have the 
me tendency?—A. Certainly. 

mo .0). And I \ahewnia tae the cost of production has” gone up about 100 per cent 
since 1913?—A. Yes, I have no doubt it has, but unfortunately our freight 
rates have gone up 34 times; in refrigeration, not on ordinary stowag® 

 Q. Nat from the gies we have here. Of course, if you are comparing— 
Mr. Montcomery K.C.: That is the Symington comparison. 

Mr. Fuintrort: —the rate that Mr. Symington puts in of 27 cents with $1.05, 
t is correct, but on the basis of ordinary stowage, which are the only com- 
able rates, it is about 23 times. 


The Witness: 27 cents in ordinary stowage against 70. 


i. By. Mr. Flintoft: 

- Q. 31.32 as against 70?—A. We Bo not agree with your figures. 

The CuarrMan: No, if you are going to compare the 31.32, you must 
compare it with $1.05. 

Pair, BLIN Torr: |. 31.32 is ordinary stowage, according to our tariff. 
The Cuamman: We have a letter from Mr. Marlow— 

Mr. Fuintorr: Excuse me, if you have been following this, you have not 


The Cuamman: I have been following this as closely as I can. Produce | 


letter, Mr. Symington, and we will see. 
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Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: The letter was exactly as I read it, but ue ‘ 
this will be an opportune time to make an explanation. I think Mr. Flintoft — 
is wrong, with all due respect to him that 27. 12 was the rate for ordinary 
stowage— 

Mr. Martow: Plus five shillings. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us compare ordinary stowage with ordinary stow- 
age. 

Mr. Fuintort: As Mr. Marlow has corrected it it would be 27.12 with 70. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Marlow has pointed out, Mr. Chairman,—so 
we will get this thing clear—that in the memo which his office sent to Dr. 
Ruddick, apparently they ‘made a mistake in converting sterling into cents per 
hundred, because Mr. Marlow’s office turned 25 shillings per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
into 22.3 cents per 100 pounds. Mr. Marlow now shows me his conversion book 
which shows it is 27.12, so that if his office converted this at par, apparently 
they made a mistake. That is Mr. Marlow’s explanation. ( 

The CuairMaAn: So to-day, am I right in speaking stating from all these ss 
explanations, we draw this fact, that the rate on cheese in ordinary stowage 
in the year 1914 was 27.12 per hundred pounds. es! 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. 

The CuatrMAN: To-day, in 1924, it is 70 cents per hundred pounds. . 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. In 1914, if you added the chilled air, you 
add 9.8 cents. ; 

The. Witness: Five cents. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 4.9 cents for the cooled air space. To-day there 
is no cooled air space, and you add 35 cents for cold storage. 

The CuairMANn: For refrigeration. Anyway, whether we— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Manchester Lines have cooled air space, as 
formerly. 

The Witness: Not that I know of. There is no rate under 35 cents and 
it is refrigerated space, capable of putting the refrigeration down below 30 ~ 
degrees. ee 

The CuHatrMan: I think I have it now. Thank you very much. You 
will excuse my interruption but it is just as well to get it cleared out of the 
way. 


SS ee 


a oe ee en ee 
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By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Mr. Moore, do you know what the condition is in the packing of New 
Zealand cheese, as compared with Canadian?—A. No, I do not know. I am 
acquainted with the package from New Zealand. They use.a crate, carrying 
about 82 pounds each, It is a more substantial package than the Canadian 
one. 

Q. About this rate from Vancouver to China it is ordinary stowage?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. They do not seem to have much trouble with claims, there, do they,?— 
A. Well, the quantity shipped was most extraordinarily small, I merely give that ~ 
as a rate. 

Q. It passes through warmer temperatures than the cheese going to Great 

ritain?—A. I do not know if the cheese was shipped in ordinary stowage or 
not. That is the ordinary stowage rates that I got from the C.P.R. in Montreal, 
and they gave me that rate as approximately. That is the word they used, 
“ approximately,” 60 cents per hundred pounds and I have the figures of what 
was shipped, and was only 178 tons last year. 

The CuairMAN: I might say that the witness was careful to say that he 


gave it subject to correction. ae 
[Mr. William W. Moore.] Phy ee 
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ve 
Q. Have you any a iietve as to lie the return cargoes from the Orient 
compare with those from Great Britain?—A. l/have no knowledge. 
-—-- Q. It would have a considerable effect on the rate, would it not?—A. 
get presume So. 

- Q. If they were much more remunerative?—A. Yes. 
~The Cuatrman: In connection with that I would draw your attention 
to my recollection that some of the witnesses for the steamship people said that 
the westbound rate on the Atlantic, United Kingdom to Canada did not affect 
the rate from Canada to the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Furntorr: Oh! no; I did not ask Mr. Moore, if you followed me, 
what the rate was on the cargo from the Orient to Canada. I asked what sort 
of return cargoes they were, if he knew anything about them. As a matter of 
fact, it is a matter of common knowledge that the ships from the Orient carry 
‘silk, as one of the important cargoes, the highest priced and the most remuner- 
ative cargoes. I am not suggesting that the rate on silk affects the rate on 
cheese, but I am suggesting that the eastbound or the westbound voyage from 
the Orient to Canada affects the general operation of the steamers and affects 
what they have to get on the westbound voyage. 

The Cuatrman: I could not understand the evidence to the contrary 
iven before. . 

‘Mr. Fuintorr: The Chairman misunderstood the distinction which Mr. 
Marlow drew. He drew a very clear distinction between the rate and the 
earnings. 

The CHarrman: Your earnings must come out of the rates that you 
‘impose upon the traffic? ~ 


oe Nir. FLIntorr: Certainly, but if you have to come westbound in ballast 
-you have to get more eastbound; similarly if you come westbound with 80 
“per cent vacant space you have to ‘make it up. 

_ The CuHatrrman: I would agree with you thoroughly, and that is why I 
Id not understand that the rates on articles going one way do not affect 
articles going the other way. 

Mr. Fuintorr: I can only say, from what I heard of the evidence, that 
‘it was not that the rates had no effect, that is rates as rates. The earnings 
ave an effect. That was Mr. Marlow’s evidence and he has repeated it 
several times since. 


a The Cuarrman: Any more questions? 


4 


_ By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. In connection with the export of cheese, I would like to ask one or two © 
uestions: Before the cheese leaves Montreal, the packages are all coopered 
and placed in good shape for stowage?—A. Yes. The boxes are all gone over 
and cut down, if they are too high; the covers are all nailed and packed, that 
f the cover is bigger than the box; there is a piece of wood put on to that 
if there is any split veneer, there are clamps put on and if the box is 
ly split, it is wired; there is a wire put on by a machine in the warehouse. 
‘Q. In your experience, would there be many claims or would there be much 
age done to boxes in transit from Montreal to United Kingdom points? 
.,There is more or less damage. I think there is not any more than is 
separable from the handling of a package of that character. 

- Q. Can you give an estimate of what percentage of boxes would require 
a peering on the other side, when they reach there?—A. No. I would not 


[Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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Q. It would be rather small, would it. not?—A. It would not be very large, 


I would not think. 


Q. Because they are all in good shape when they leave?—A. Because they. 


are all in good shape when they leave, and the steamship companies keep 
coopers on the dock in Montreal, so if an occasional box got broken, it is 


coopered before it goes on board the ship. We had some, trouble years ago, 


when they used a rope net for putting the cheese on board but they use a 
platform sling now, and the cheese is hoisted onto that and put into the hold, 
and my experience was, previous to the war—things slackened up while the 


war was on—in stowing the cheese, with careful stowage in the hold and careful — 
handling on the other side, the breakage is not exceptional, from the type of 


package we use. 


_ Q. Another thing, as to how the prices can be reflected to the producer it 
Canada. You are familiar with the cheese trade, and the cheese board is 


organized throughout the various sections of this country and prices quoted - 


thereon?—A. Well, the price is reflected in this way. The exporter takes his 


price on the c.if. basis; he takes it in at 212 pounds, and that is quoted on our — 


rate of ‘exchange on the 30 day bills and the cheese is that price—the ocean 
rate, insurance, handling, the marine and warehousing charges, railway freight 
from the shipping point to Montreal and any expense here, which his local 
agent has been to in buying at the country point. 

Q. The exporter in: Montreal sends out instructions to his buyers on 
the local country cheese boards and sets a.certain price?—A. Gives them a 
limit, based on the cable price of that day. 


Q. So that the world market price is directed on that?—A. Absolutely. 


The farmer, in Nipissing, who is sending milk to a small cheese factory has 
his price based on the price of cheese in London at that time. 

Q. Your experience as to the the sales that are made on the country boards 
-—the prices on the cheese board vary by small fractions?—A. As a rule, yes. 
4 Q. A fraction of only one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a cent is quite 
important?—A. One-eighth is quite important on a cheese trade; one-sixteenth 
of a cent is very often sufficient to prevent a sale between the buyer and the 
seller. I had an offer of a parcel of cheese last week and there was one-sixteenth 
of a cent between the bid and what I wanted and‘there was no sale. ' 

Q. That quite frequently happens?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Is it not a fact that a good deal of damage is done to boxes on this 


side of the water, which is taken care of by cooperage here?—A. You under- 
stand that 90 per cent of all cheese, at least, exported from Montreal, passes 
through the warehouses of the exporter and they are coopered there. We 
cooper all the cheese we sell in shapes, and they go right aboard. 
Q. Have you a warehouse of your own?—A. Yes. 
Q. When you sell the cheese it goes direct from your warehouse to the 
wharf?—A. If it is going to be shipped that day or that week, it does. If it 


is going to be held, we might hold it in part of our warehouse building or it ” 


might be transferred to the buyers warehouse. 
Q. I suppose this cheese, as you said, was transferred around two or three 
times, say, from the time it leaves your hands until it is loaded on the ship; 
it may be some weeks?—A. As I said, at times cheese may pass through two 
or three hands before it is finally exported but, as you understand, I do not 
say it is common practice, but it does happen... There is a lot of inter-trading 
between firms in Montreal. Coopering would be done in every case by the 
present owners of the cheese. af 
[Mr. William W. Moore.] « 
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The CHarrman: Is that all? If so, I am going to thank Mr. Moore very 
ae on behalf of the Committee and discharge him. 


Witness gg 


‘ Mr. Symtneron; ‘K.C.: Ihave another witness, but some of the members 
‘ are complaining about the lateness. I would like to settle about the question 
of these log books coming up from Montreal, if we could get that settled. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: As a matter of fact I have made inquiries 
- to-night—the first opportunity I had—from Major Cairns, and he tells me 
_ that the captain of the Cairnview, I think it is, the one in port now— 
The Cuamman: The Cairn boat that is in Montreal? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: This is its first trip out. It is-his first trip ‘on 
the boat,-and the other one will arrive on Thursday morning and will be 
“available, and we can get him up here. If it were necessary we could get 
him off at Quebec and get him up on Thursday but I do not think there is any 
such rush as that. We can have him on Friday, or again, if you want to come 
to Montreal on Friday we can show you that log book and many others. 
\ - The Cuatrman: I think that should be satisfactory. We will have it 
a on Friday, unless some other arrangement is made. Is there anything 
se? 
a) Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have Mr. Cornell here, if you want to go on. 
The CuHarrMAN: Is Mr. F. C. Cornell present? I would like a formal 
motion passed that he should be heard. I understand Mr. Symington would like 
to examine him and there has been no formal motion. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Who is he? 


“The CHamRMAN: For many years he was Secretary of the Millers’ 
Association. I saw him earlier in the evening, but apparently he is not here. 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We can answer some of these questions now, 
‘it will help Mr. Scott. Some of the accountants are here. Mr. Thompson 
or instance. 

-The Cuatrman: That will not only fill in the time but I hope usefully 
advance the enquiry. 


_TxHomas HucH THompson, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Your full name, Mr. Thompson?—A. Thomas Hugh Thompson. 

, Q. And you come from what city?—A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 
Q. And you are a charterediaccountant, sir—A. No, I am Chief Accountant 

io the Cairn Line of steamships. 

‘ _ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I would like very much to have Mr. Scott here, 

ut he does not seem to be here either. 

_. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If-you do not want to question him now, I 
am quite satisfied. i 

. The Cuamman: If Mr. Scott is not present, and Mr. Cornell is not 
esent, and it is almost half-past ten, I think we had better adjourn until 

morrow. I have sworn this witness, Mr. Thompson, but we will not hear 

lim this evening because Mr. Symington wishes. to have his accountant with 


[Mr. William W. Moore.] 


Mr. Durr: If we ‘do WOE: met to-morro ight, 
we meet to-morrow morning, and sai pa eee com: 
to-morrow until 1. : he 
1 - The Cramman: Half-past eleven ‘foes not give us very ; much ‘im 
think we should not begin later than 11. 


, Then the Committee ° sami ‘adjourned u until an odo . norr 


i) morning. Ve 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Committe Room No. 277, 
Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. 


‘ The Comithistee met at 3.30 0 ‘clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
ce. 


et, Halbert, Johnston, ee eee aie eae MeMaster, Rinfret,. 


WwW, Hon. J. ‘E. Sinclair, Hon. H. ia aig Stork. —14. 


“That an additional 350 copies be printed for those interested who 
“may make application therefor.” 


A letter was received from Mr, Duncan Campbell of Montreal, containing 

ekly quotations on Canadian cattle sold in Birkenhead in 1924. Con- 
Oe this letter was discussed by counsel and it was ordered that before 
same as an exhibit, lar bie F Symington, KG), communicate with Mr. 


ona instructing him to be in attendance on the Committee at its next 
ion 


Mr. Frederick C. Cornell, Late Secretary, Canadian National Millers 
ciation, Montreal, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was 
d, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Thomas H. Thompson, Accountant, Cairn Line, Newcastle-Upon- Tyne, 
England, who was in attendance, was further examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock Pym. to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
\. this day. 


‘ The Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr. 
Me aster, presiding, and with all the Members of the Committee present, with 
xception of Hon. E. J. McMurray. 


Mr. Thomas H. Thompson, who was again in attendance, was further 
mined, and was discharged from further attendance. ) 


Mr. Stewart B. Brown, Manager, Transportation Department of the Cana- 
Manufacturers Association, Toronto, who was in attendance in obedience 
mmons, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


During the course of his examination the witness filed the following 
hibits, which with the exception of No. 82, were read into the evidence:— 


. 79. Statement prepared by the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
on certain goods, Ocean Rates to United Kingdom, dated 1-3-24, 


iil 


No. 80. Statement ahawine ocean U Sight rae ‘on. variov 3 
_ Canadian ports to U.K. ports 1921-1925, _ ime st 
No. 81. Circular letter re Ocean Ee increase 1924 
by the C.M.A., dated 29-1-24, 

No. 82. Circular fener dated 4-2-24 sent out by the Canadian ap 
of Toronto on the subject of Ocean Freight Rates—proposed 
together with a schedule of protests received. 


Mr. William A. MacKay, Secretary, Dairymen’s Association of 
Scotia, Truro, N.S., who was in attendance was called, sworn, examine 
was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Howard B. Clemes, General’ Manager, United ryt Oe Co-operati 
Company, Toronto, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was ca 
sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to ees at dig eh 
chiprecel May 22, 1925. 


Z Ss. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


hy 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Commirrre Room 276, 
House or COMMONS, 
s : Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. 


he Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
vernment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
nt between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, IMU 7 A ee 


aster, presiding, 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the Committee will please come to order. I 

ced before the Committee the other day the fifth report, which I was not 

0 present to the House, and since I submitted this report to the Committee 

tained its approval, I find that there has been difficulty experienced by 

‘s, Including myself, in getting copies of our evidence for distribution to 

se who are interested, I suggest that I be allowed to add to my report words 

stantially as follows:— 

“That an additional 350 copies be printed for those interested who 

may make application therefor.” 

s that satisfactory, gentlemen? The report will be re-drafted, as I am 

ntirely satisfied with that phraseology. 

Now, gentlemen, I received in this morning’s mail from Mr. Duncan 

Campbell the weekly quotations on Canadian cattle sold in Birkenhead in 1924. 
think that might usefully be put in. We had testimony from, Mr. Mullins 

ne certain market and general assertions as to general prices, but Mr. 

ell has sent me the weekly quotations week by week for the whole year. 

nk that might be put in. 

fir. Montgomery. K.C.: What report is that? 

The CuatrMAN: Birkenhead. I order it be filed as an exhibit. I would ask 

el’s views in regard to putting that in. Mr. Duncan Campbell is a man 

pute and leading in the business. I could have him come here to testify 

he correctness of his figures, but I take it counsel will be satisfied to have 

it in in this informal way. 

r. Montcomery, K.C.: Ido not, know Shue the views of Mr. Campbell 

the cattle question. I have only seen him once, but when I saw him he 

seem impressed with the hardship of the present rates. 

on. Mr..Srevens: I think we ought to know the interpretation . this. 

' (indicating) 11 pence per pound? 

The (CHAIRMAN: Yes. On January 5th there was no Canadian; on January 

he price ranged from 93 pence to 10 pence. 


n. Mr. Stevens: That is away out/ from Mr. Mullins’ figures. He said 


The CHairman: No, I think he said 9 pence. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is pence; that would be 22 cents. 


The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, I am going to take the opportunity afforded | 
W regular courts of immediately reversing a decision— 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would you permit me to snpeeeeee before ye 
Mr. Chairman, that rather than disregard it, why not turn it over 
Symington and the accountant and ask them to have the correct interpretatio 
made of these figures. It may be they erroneously put pence instead of ce: 

The Cxairman: I will follow that suggestion, and with the Committee 
permission I will cancel the order to file it as an exhibit at this time, and as 
Mr.- Symington to take charge of it and communicate with Mr. Campbell t 
find out what this means. 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.; What is ; Mr. Campbell’s address? 


The CuatrMan: Mr. D. A. Campbell, Board of Trade Building, Montreal. | 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Campbéll would be a useful witness, and I will 
ask the Clerk to communicate with him and request that he hold himself in- 
readiness to come down. If we decide when we could usefully hear him, we 
could ask him to come on a certain day. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Gordon, will you kindly communicate with M 
Campbell and ask him to be here for to-morrow afternoon. Now, that is 
nicely settled. 

The CHatrMAN: Who is the next witness? 

Mr, Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Cornell. ; 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you not Hailed with Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. SyMINGToN, KC: Mr. Thompson lives here, while this witness “i 
from out of town. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It will, only take a few minutes. 


FREDERICK CHARLES CoRNELL, called and sworn. 


‘The CHamman: Last night it was moved by Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. 
Duff, that Mr. Cornell be summoned before this Committee as a witness to-day. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. Frederick Charles Cornell. 
Q. And your home is in Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You were; up until quite recently, an officer in the Dominion, Miller 
Association? —A. No, the Canadian National Millers’ Association. 
Q. And what office did you hold im that association?—A. Secretary. 


iy 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: eee | 
Q. How long were you secretary of the Canadian Millers Ancociationa i 
A. From 1919 until the spring of this year, 1925. 
Q. That is about six years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who are the* Canadian National Millers Association. I do not wan 
the individual names, but what do they generally consist of ?—A. That is a 
association of Canadian Millers, representing approximately 80 per cent of tt 
capacity of the milling industry of Canada. 
Q. Representing approximately 80 per cent of the milling industry 
Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. In your position, as secretary of that Association, you have had a goo! 
deal to do with ocean rates on export flour?—A. Yes. 
Q. And with what is termed the North Atlantic Conference?—A. ke would 
qualify that to say that most of our activities or intercourse has been with t 
Montreal Liner Committee. 1A 
Q. Now, have you had any questions up with them of discrimination 
flour ?—A. Yes, sir. i 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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‘tell the Committee the history of that matter shortly?—A. 
n qualifications as to exact dates, around 1918, there was ‘pressure 
ht to bear on the United States Government. by the National Federation 
llers in the United States to try to come to some arrangement as to a fair 
n rate on wheat and flour. After some considerable time it was agreed that 
ifferential of five cents a hundred pounds over the average grain or wheai 
was fair. This meant a fairly substantial reduction in the rates on flour. 
r information was that the Montreal Liner Committee requested the New 
te do not know whether you could term it conference or committee—to 
otect the Canadian flour rate which developed, that if the Canadian flour 
as shipped either from Montreal or New York, the higher rate obtained. 
Q., That is the rate over American flour?—A. The rate over American 


Q. By reason of that. understanding, American flour and Canadian flour 
ed in the United States, enjoyed a cheaper rate from American ports, than 
anadian flour from Canadian ports?—A. And Canadian flour from American 
orts. 

And Canadian flour from American ports?—A. Yes. 

. That is, Canadian flour suffered a handicap of a higher ocean freight 
ate?—A. Yes. I can say very shortly that in March, 1923, this evidence was 
placed before the McMaster Committee and it is there in black and white. 
Q. What did the Millers Association do? Did they object to that, the 
adian National Millers?—A. Yes. 

-Q. What did you do?—A. We saw either the Montreal Liner Committee 
r the sub-committee of the Montreal Liner Committee on at least two occasions 
d took the matter up with Ottawa. 

Q. Did you get any relief?—A. Not until March, 1924. 

Q. Not until March, 1924?—A. Yes. 

. And how long had you been fighting this matter?—A. Since 1919. 

a Had the discrimination been serious?—A. As high, in some cases, as 
ht cents per hundred pounds, or sixteen cents a barrel.- I will say that with 
bain qualifications—I am speaking from memory but I think it was as high 
ight cents. 

. It varies from time to He ae It varied from time to time, from 
cents to eight cents per hundred pounds. 


| Mr. Rivrrer: Is that the amount of the discrimination? 
fe ~The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Durr: What date is that? 

fot. “Sale K.C.: From 1919 to 1924. 


‘ _ i: By re Symington, K.C.: | 
__ Q. What is the exportable surplus of wheat in Canada, roughly speaking? 


. That varies. The domestic consumption is more or less of a stationary 
ie and the eee surplus varies with the size of the crop, but Hint 


see: much of that is turned into flour for export?—A. The maximum 
33 4 business done by the Canadian mills in any one year was 54,000,000 
. ls, 


By the Chairgean: 
a this 200,000,000 bushels include flour?—A. Yes, sir. 
DVir Bs oe: Cornell. ] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There were 200,000,000 bushels of wheat as exportable eiketite: 50,0 
000 of which, or 54 000, 000, at the maximum, was turned into export in th 
shape of flour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you figure at all what difference in money that aiferenttal made?— 
A. No, sir. We were asked, I think it was, by the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
af we could give an estimate, and the estimate we made at that time was a 
discrimination over a twelve months period of an average of four cents a 
hundred and eight cents a barrel on 4,000,000 barrels of flour shipped to the 
United Kingdom. \ ; . 

Q. In one year?—A. Yes. That is the estimate I made up at that time. 


a) 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Eight, cents a barrel on 4,000,000 bareayennd Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That, in a twelve months period?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the effect, or what would. be the effect upon the milling 
industry of such a discrimination?—A. Principally, sir, it would have a tendency 
to retard the normal healthy growth of the export trade, 
Q. As a matter of fact, how does the export of Canadian mills stand with 
respect to their capacity?—A. Roughly speaking, based on last year’s output, — 
about 65 per cent of the output of the mills goes for export, on an average of all a 
mills. The individual mills go as high as 90 per cent. ~ 
Q. Have the mills capacity to handle more export business now?—A. Yes, ~ 
based on the actual business yield in the milling companies to- day, they can 
handle at least 30 per cent more output with no increase in the capacity. ; 
Q. Under the present capacity they can handle 30 per cent more, without 
any increase of any kind?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
(). Supplying their home demands just the same?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

. That differential was removed in March, 1924?—A. On or about the 
date. 
Q. In what way was that removed?—A. I could not say definitely. It was 
removed at the time the Imperial Shipping Committee were here. That was 
the first definite advice we had that the discrimination was removed. - 
Q. By the Imperial Shipping Committee, in 1924?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Does that mean that the rate on flour from Canadian ports is the same 

as the rate on flour from the American ports?—A. With minor variations, yes. 
Q. What was your answer?——A. With minor variations, of one cent or 
two cents. f 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. One way or the other?—A. One way or the other. 


By Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: 

Q. What is the total capacity of the Canadian milling ett: Tha 

is a rather difficult question to answer. Do you mean the commercial milling ~ 
capacity? There are two classes of mills; there are grist mills as against: 


commercial milling capacity. 
Q. The capacity I am referring to is mills producing for domestic con- : 


sumption and for export for flour. ~ 
[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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' The Charen: "That ‘would include the stirall grist mill that produces for 
local consumption as well as the larger mill that produces for both? 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 

_ The Witness: We estimate that the domestic consumption is 9,000,000 
shels a vear. 


; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What is the capacity for export in barrels?—A. That would leave an 
exportable capacity of, roughly, 22,000,000 barrels. 
~Q. An exportable capacity of, roughly, 22,000,000. barrels?—A. Yes. ~ 
~Q. Do you know what the export was last year?—A. Very close to 12,000,000 

ol, 

ics Q. Very close to 12,000,000 barrels; so it was up to 70 per cent of the 
iP acity last vear then?_A. Including your domestic, yes. 
 Q. Including the domestic?—A. Yes, sir. The total available capacity or 
. potential capacity is around 33,000,000 'parrels a year, of which 9,000,000 is 
_ domestic and 12,000,000 export. 

Q. That is 21 000, 000? Actually it is 33,000,000 capacity?—A. Yes. 

—Q. But the balance that is not used would practically all go as export, if 
the domestic is puataonnry ba: Yes. 


4 


By the Chairman: 

_ _Q. We are a people who consume wheat flour and not a flour of other 
grains?—A. Yes. In fact, the consumption of wheat is higher in Canada than 
ny other country in the world, I think. 


By Mr. Sammnbicd. 7C0N,; 

Q. From your experience as secretary of this Association, is the flour business 
operated on a large or small margin, per barrel?—A. On a very small margin of ~ 
profit per barrel, not a big turn over. 

Q. Would a differential of eight cents a barrel, ‘which is the average you 
‘ook, make much of a difference in the operation of the mill?—A. I would say 


this, sir, that if a milling company were to average eight cents a barrel, on its 
0 output, particularly an export mill— 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. An average profit, you mean?—A. An average net profit of eight cents 
rrel, on its total output, the story would be a good deal different from 
lat it is now. 

a Would it be a more pleasant story ?—A. Chakidéranly. sO. 
Q. Considerably so?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C,: — : 
Now, the millers, I eet have had a complaint, we have heard 
out it here, roe differential between wheat and flour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Will you tell the Committee about that?—A. Well, it is an old standing « 
itroversy, that has been going on for years; the mills claim, and with probably 
justice to their claim—it is certainly based on a very competitive situation 
r as they are concerned—that in the interests of the Canadian manufacture 
d Canadian agriculture, flour should be carried, as closely as possible, on the 


ae 


ne 1 ave as wheat. 
i (Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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Q. Now, I understand, flour goes in liners, generally speaking?—A. Ww : c 

say the bulk of the flour business i is liner business. ae 
Q. As I understand it, the millers contend or ask that the flour rate upon 

liners should be as near as "possible to the grain rate on liners?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it your contention that, with respect to flour upon liners, it’ can be 
carried as cheaply, or anywhere like as cheaply, as grain upon liners?—A. We 
have never—well, I have endeavoured to find out the cost of handling wheat, 
as against flour, for personal satisfaction, but as representing the Association, 
we have never succeeded in finding, as evidence i in any case, the cost of handling 
wheat as compared with flour. 

Q. You did endeavour to get it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you endeavour to get it?—A. Through evidence from the Ship- 
ping Federation, compilations that they compile, through stevedoring companies, 
checking up costs, particularly in the United Kingdom, as to handling Aes as a, 
against wheat. 

Q. Has the Association ever been satisfied on the subject?—A. No, sir. 

Q, The fact then is, Mr. Cornell, and the evidence has been that grain has 
been carried to England andthe United Kingdom at a considerable differential — 
below flour?—A. Yes, sir. I think, last week—I cannot say this authentically, 
but I had a conversation with one of the export managers and I was informed 
that the heavy grain rate averaged about ten cents a hundred as against twenty _ 
cents on flour. . 

@. Ten cents per hundred on grain as against 20 cents per hundred on 
flour?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, wheat—A. Yes, sir. That is just desultory conversation. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Are the Canadian mills in competition with British and Continental i 
mills?—A. Canadian millers are in competition with millers throughout the ~ 
world, sir. 

Q. Then they are, I take from your answer, in competition with British and 
Continental mills, I mean mills existing over there?—A. Yes, they are in com- 
petition with British and Continental millers, on their own grain. 

Q. On Canadian?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, the British and Continental miller is manufacturing flour out of 
Canadian erain?—A. And the United States miller milling in bond. => ; 

Q. We have dealt with the United States in the matter of discrimination, — 
and I want to get the result to the Committee, if there is any, with respect to the 
differential as against grain, insofar as it affects the trade?—A. I do not under- 
stand the question. 

Q. What difference does it make to the Canadian mill, this difference of 10 
cents against them in using the grain?—A. It is a considerable handicap, as we 
must sell 3 in competition with continental millers. ; 

Q. Who manufacture this'grain,alone, or with other grain?—A. They manu 3 
facture altogether with Canadian grain, or with blend. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, the witness has spoken of a differ- i 

ential as against grain. It is not a differential at all. We have seen that- the 
‘grain rate fluctuates tremendously, and due to the fact that there has been very — 
little | cargo offering, the grain rate has gone away down. 

The CHarRMAN: We will see the difference in the rates, Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The witness gives quite an incorrect figure when — 
he speaks of it as a differential against flour, when it isn’t any such thing. Bint 7% 

[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 3 ; 
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3 rate, and it may tie that because of fluctuations in the grain rate the flour 
e may differ greatly. The Committee understands these things, but much of 
ntormayion goes out to the public, who do not understand it. 


By Mr. Symington, 2 Oe 
_Q. Mr. Cornell, let us see about this difference in rates now. 


. it Mr. MonrcoMey, K.C.: Just one moment, Mr. Symington. , Grain for- 
instance in the month of May has fluctuated between 1/9 and 2/9, just in this _ 
one month. 


Mr. Symineron, K. C.: We will find out about that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. First tell us, Mr. Cornell, the effect wpon the Canadian mills of this 
“gaint in rates as uaa grain and flour?—A. Well, it gives the continental 


Bay i 00. Is Hanford an exporting country in Hous PA. Yes. 

__. Q. What has been the course of exports, for instance during 'the past year, 

_ so far as Canadian mills are concerned, up or dow Well, the crop year— 

that is the year we deal with—is not completed, but I would estimate that there 

will be a reduction of better than 10 per cent in the export flour trade from the 

Canadian mills this year. 

¥ Q. And that includes the very large order which came from Russia this year 
-—a somewhat unexpected business?—A. Yes. 

-Q. In spite of La you say the export business will be down 10 per conn 

A.-Yes. 

| Q. Has the epee business from the English mills Sonbiecc: or decfaated? 

-—A. The last information I had, sir, was about four months ago. It showed a 

substantial increase, comparing the three past years. 

_Q. A very substantial i increase in export from the British mills?—A. Ves 

_ Q. It has been stated here before, and this morning, Mr. Cornell, that grain 

oe fluctuate?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. From which I take it the argument is that flour rates therefore cannot be 

put upon a differential basis over grain; what do you say about that?—A. I 

would say this, sir, that a miller doing a straight export business competing 

th the whole ‘world, that every day at the close of the market he must figure 

is export price, and ‘he can just as easily take into consideration a change in 

ocean rates. 

Q. Is that an indication that so far as the millers are concerned, you prefer 

an open competitive market in rates?—A. Yes, sir. 

_» Q. That is, you do not want any fixed rate at all?—A. No, sir. 

“<Q. Wauld it be possible to furnish, for instance, distress cargo from flour? 

ook, Yes, sir, provided at least two or ‘three days’ notice was Bah 

no: Two or three days’ notice?—A. Yes. « 

-Q. That is, after a steamer has come to her berth, if a aa was fixed or 

_ they were open to get cargo which they needed, you could provide it, the export 

_mills?—A. There is in Montreal the capacity to produce better than 1, .500 tons 

f flour per day, and if the interior mills thought there was any advantage in 

inging flour forward to the seaboard, to have an opportunity of participating 

. ‘distress tonnage that might be offering, flour would move.’ At the present 
time there is ho advantage in moving flour to seaboard, because of any fluctua- 

tion in ocean rates. 

= Then there is no advantage in the mill keeping flour at Montreal?— 


\ 
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By Mr, Shaw: 


Q. I did not quite hear what you said, Mr. Cornell. Did you say it did not 
pay to ship grain because of the fluctuation in price?—-A. What I meant was 
this, that it would pay, and sometimes does pay, to bring flour forward to sea- 
board unsold as you quite often have an offer-for immediate shipment, and a 
minor reduction in ocean rates would probably move that flour. 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The stability of prices is bad for the trade; you do not want a steady 
rate?—A. No, sir. : 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. Could you not charter outside steamers?—A. It has been done. fs 
Q. It could be continued, could it not?—A. That entirely depends upon,what 
the buyer wants. 
@. You would ‘be independént of the liners altogether, wouldn’t you?—. 
A. Yes, but we are up against this problem; previous to the war; in the United 
Kingdom they bought in fairly large quantities, now they are buying from hand 
to mouth, as they need it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

@. Addressing yourself to grain, Mr. Cornell, as I understand it, you say 
that if rates do fluctuate, that is, if they are open, it will be worth while for the 
millers to have it-at seaboard for the purpose of taking advantage of any low 
fluctuating rate, if it comes along?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q:. Whereas with the rate, as you say, fixed, there is you say no advantage 
in that?—A: There is no advantage at all: 

Q. If this situation as it exists to-day continues, with that difference in + 
rates, what is going to be the effect upon the Canadian milling industry?—A. I ; 
- would say in answer to that question, Mr. Symington, that it will have its effect 
in holding back the normal growth of the Canadian flour export trade, or the 
export trade which the Canadian millers feel they are legitimately entitled to. 

Q. In connection with milling, is it an exceptional advantage in that industry 
to operate as near the maximum as possible?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is the reduction in costs considerable?—A. I was going to say in that 4 
connection that before the Imperial Shipping Committee in London, previous be: 
to their coming to Canada, the statement was made by representatives from the F 
National Association of British Millers, which we have proven, that there is no : 
industry whose volume of output reacts so much in the cost of production. oa 

Q. Can a mil shut down and lay off the men, the same as other industries? Rat 
—A. No, sir, i 


Q. Why is that?—A. The common labour element in a mill is a relatively 
small item in the general overhead of the milling company; in other words, the 
majority of the men in a mill must be experts, trained to the mill they are in, 
and you have to keep them there. 

Q. Whether vou are operating to the full or whether you are operating at 
gll?——A. Yes, sir: ee 

Q. I have a note here that another objection to this difference in rates, or 
removing it is ‘about the claims on flour as opposed to grain; what do you say 
about that?—A. We have no authentic information as to the total volume of 
claims for damaged grain as against flour. AM 

Q. Have you endeavoured to get that?—A. Yes, sir. 4 

Q. In what way?—A. Through the milling companies themselves. We found a 
out that that was an insurance company matter, that it was handled entirely 
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‘rom ‘the ‘ther side; I mean by the other side the old country. We have made 
“quite a few i inquiries and requests for information, but have been unable to obtain 
anything that’ would be intelligent. 
Q. Then may I take’it, Mr. Cornell, that it is the view of the Canadian 
~ national millers that something must be done with respect to the difference 
in the rates on grain and flour or the industry is going to be seriously affected— 
A. I am not speaking on behalf of the Association this morning, sir, but I would 
say that the opinion of the millers concurs with what you have said. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My friend took you over that old story about the discrimination between 
Canadian and U.S. ports first, did he not; that is now a matter of ancient 
history, fortunately, is it not?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Whatever the merits or demerits of the controversy were, it is a thing 
of the past.—A., That one particular instance, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. It has been adjusted, has it?—A. It has ‘been adjusted now. 
/ 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
_ Q. Just to get our dates accurately,—and you said you spoke subject to 
correction as to dates—my information is that that five cents fixed as a dif- 
ferential, came into force in November, 1920 on the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion. Does that recall the date to your mind?—A. It was somewhere around that 
- date. I could not say definitely now, sir. 
a Q. You will probably recall that it was just on the eve of the Presidential 
elections in the United States—A. I cannot connect the one with the other. 
Q. Don’t you remember that the suggestion was put forward repeatedly, so 
_ that it was really a bid for the vote of the Western millers at the time? You 
must have heard that?—A. Yes sir, I have heard that. 
Q. And the Canadian mills said that that differential did not cover the 
_ difference in handling; the Canadian shipowners, I mean to say. You remember 
that was their claim—we won’t examine the merits of it—but they made that 
~ claim.—A. Yes, I would say that is correct. 
__ Q. And they could see no reason why they should be bound by what tian 
believed to be a political move down there. That was their claim?—A. That was 
_ their claim, the disqualification, that we had that statement made after, in 1923. 

wh -Q. Now as time went on, and the political exigencies in the United States 
diminished, the observation of that fixed differential fell rather into disusage, 
did it not?—A. I would say it was a process of evolution, that it gradually 
passed out of existence. 
 . Q. And that five cent differential, while it is still law in the sense that the 
ruling has never been repealed, is not in fact, in practice, observed in the 
United ataes to- day and has not been for some time past.—A. That I cannot 
fa say. i 
Q. Well, your latest information upon the thing was to that effect, was it 
not? We have it in evidence here to that effect. 


The CuamrMAN: The witness will give his own opinion on it. 
The Witness: I cannot say definitely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have a pretty good idea, have you not?—A. My statement of a few 
“moments ago, that the five cent differential, strictly speaking, with the old 
ely adjustment as they used to do —adjusting the flour rate periodically 
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present time. Saree 
Q. Although as a matter of fact the actual ruling, if you can call it that, 
was never removed from the regulations?—A. Not to my knowledge. ~ fi 
Q. It has simply fallen into disusage and the flour takes its rate and the 
grain its rate—A. This five cent differential has been brought up, but I really 
_ do not know how far the controversy went in the past year. 
Q. So that the question to some extent settled itself?—A. Yes. | 
Q. In any event, it is settled question so far as the Canadian miller is ~ 
concerned at the present time, and has been since the beginning of 1924?— ~~ 
A. Yes ‘sir: , i 
Q. Well, we won’t go over all the merits or demerits of that controversy. ¥ 
It has been buried. Now on the question of a fixed differential, which I think p, 
was the second point my friend took you over, the mill—basing your argument 
upon the reasons you stated—at one time wished flour to be carried on exactly 
the same basis as grain, did they not?—A. I think they feel \that way yet, 
Sin? 


on a basis with the heavy grain rate—I do not think is in existence at th 


Be 


@. And they really would not be satisfied unless flour was carried at 
exactly the same rate as grain?—A. I would qualify that by stating that a 
they want is a fair—we won’t say differential, byt difference. i 
Q. A fair difference?—A. Yes, sir. : 
_ Q. Inasmuch as you have mentioned the difference of five cents,—I think 
- you mentioned that figure, did you not?—A. Yes. : 
Q. In fact that was the arbitrary differential that was put into force in the | 
United States that we have Lfolken of ?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Now would you agree with this statement that was made before the 
Agricultural Committee, I think by Mr. Watts. You know Mr. Watts?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. What is his position?—A. Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Association. 
’  Q. On page 272 he was asked a question, at the bottom of the page, before 
your Committee, Mr. Chairman; in fact it is your question, Mr. Chairman:— 

“T will ask you a question here. Is that difference of five cents 
enough to provide for the increase in cost of handling flour as opposed to 
wheat? Is it enough to provide for the increased cost of handling flour as 
opposed to wheat?—A. I take it, it costs the transportation company 
more to handle flour than it does to handle wheat. \ 

Q. Is that five cents sufficient to cover that difference?—A. No. If 
you ask me the question plump and plain, covering the handling and the 
space it occupies, No; but there is this difficulty, Mr. Chairman, that no 
commodity is carried on that basis that I know of.” 


Q. Would you agree with that, generally speaking?—A. I wouid say, No. 
Q. You would also say No?--A. No, I say I cannot agree with the state; 
ment or reply made by Mr. Watts at that time. et 
Q. Then are we to take it that you have never been able to figure out = 
exactly what the difference in cost was, as you stated to Mr. Symington?—A. No 
sir that is correct. ; : 
Q. That is correct, is it?—A. That is correct, but I qualify that by stating. 4 
4 


here that we have contended—the steamship interests have always contended, 
that there is no relationship between the wheat and flour raes. From the miller’s 
point of view we contend that there is very serious competition. » 

Q. There are two sides?—A. Naturally. And we have placed ours in 
evidence before the Imperial Shipping Committee, and that we will accept a 
decision of any independent body as to what should be the difference between 
wheat and flour rates. . 

[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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Q. What do you think the difference should ea We have been unable 
to find out or come down to anything. We are millers, and we are not steamship 
men. 

Q. You dissielee with Mr. Watts—A. I don’t think Mr. Watts’ statement 
has been based on any information that has been computed. 

Q.-The five cents may be too high or too low?—A. Yes sir. 


By Sir Husson Fiset: 
Q. It is a guess?—A. Yes sir. . 
Mr. Monteomerry, K.C.: In the first place we have it in evidence on the 


question of stowage, that flour stows—or, to put it the other way around—grain 
stows in 48° cubic feet and flour in 60 cubic feet. 


The CuHarrMan: Is that a ton? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Weight for weight per ton. 
The Witness: That is a statement by the steamship companies. 


ae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
eye, : Q. You are not prepared to controvert that? Hither to affirm or contradict? 
4 —A. No. sir. 

_Q. That is a difference of 25 per cent in the space occupied in stow age ?— 
AL Yes sir. 
i Q. Now you have told us that flour is principally carried on the liners?— 
R.\ A. Yes sir. I will qualify that by saying that full cargoes of flour are on straight 
_ charters. 
__ Q. But generally speaking, and apart from ‘the full cargoes on straight 
charter, flour is carried on the liners rather than on the straight cargo boats? 
Is not that correct?—A. Well, it has been recognized as a liner business. 
Q. As a liner commodity?—A. I think so. 
@. The liner corresponds roughly to express service as compared with 
freight service—A. I would say that the element of despatch has. a certain 
_ bearing in the case. 
Sir Evueene Fispr: You mean passenger liners? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, I am glad of that correction, Sir Eugene, as there 
are cargo liners. | 
The Witness: No. I would not agree to passenger liners. 


~*~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
og Q. Then they tell me liner service includes cargo liners as well? So you do 
hot get the transportation in quite the same way. They all want liner despatch? 
_—A. Up to the present time, sir. 

~Q. Now you are aware, are you not, that as regards grain the liner gets 
no better rate than does the other cargo boat?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. I think we have that in evidence pretty well. 
é: Mr. Symineton K.C.: Do you mean that the liner gets no better rate than 
_ the cargo liner? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, than the bulk cargo boat. 

The Witness: I have not rihile any study of that. 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: _ Why not call them tramps as opposed to liners? 


The Wrrness: I have not made any study of the comparative heavy-grain 
tates obtained by cargo liners as against tramp boats. I am not prepared to 
_ answer that. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. What you would like would be that the flour rate, with its despatch, 
should be limited by the rate at which the bulk cargo boat carries grain?—A. 
Would you repeat that question? ey: 
Q. We have it that the grain rate that the liner can get is at least limited 
by the rate that the bulk cargo boat will carry grain at?—A. You mean that — 
there is competition between the tramp boat and the liner boats for heavy 
grain? 
Q. Yes. The bulk cargo boat. The liner cannot get a greater rate for 
carrying grain than does the bulk cargo boat or tramp.—A. Well, I would say 
the element of competition enters into that, but I would not be prepared to agree 
with that statement. ; 

Q. Then we will leave that to the other evidence on the record, but in any © 
event you would wish the flour rate, which is a liner rate, to be brought down 
to the basis of the grain rate, whether fixed by the grain bulk cargo rate or not. 
—-A. I think I have answered that question, sir, in this way, that the millers 
as a whole feel that in the general interest of the milling industry, and other 


allied interests in the country, in the Dominion of Canada, that flour should 


be carried on the same rate as grain, but we wish to be perfectly fair in the 
‘matter. 

Q. The milling interest, a highly respected and much prized interest in 
this country, are not desirous that the shipping companies should carry flour, 
at a loss, are they?—A. No sir. : 

Q. Now I think you have told us that you have no information as to the © 
percentage of claim loss on flour versus grain?—A. We have no information that | 
~could be used in an intelligent way as a comparison. i 

Q. You do know, do you not, that flour is a commodity which is very much © 
more easily damaged than wheat? Subject to heat and that sort of thing?—A. — 
We do not admit that claim. 

Q. You do not admit it?—A. Not as millers. 

Q. Could flour be stored anywhere with general cargo?—A. No sir. Neither — 
can grain. oe 

Q. We know how grain is stored and we need not go over that. But flour, © 
in the assortment of general cargo, its space has to be very carefully selected _ 
in reference to other commodities has it not?—A. Flour has the element ofa 
absorbing paint. a 

Q. And moisture, which is suggested to me?—A. No more than any ie : 
grain. 
Q. As affecting its value. Are you sure of that? My instructions are 
different—_A. I am not a chemist, but I would say, roughly speaking, that grain — 
will absorb moisture just as quickly as flour will. 

Q. Now, Mr. Cornell, are you sure of that, looking at it from the point of 
view of damage to the commodity?—A. Not from the point of view of damage. 

Q. I am told that from that point of view—which is the only one we are 


interested in—flour cakes very badly if it is exposed to moisture, and that they — , 


have heavy claims from that cause—A. I think you are leading me into terri- — 
tory where I am not competent to give definite answers. { 

Q. That is all right, if you tell us you do not. know.—A. I would say, in 
comparison to that, that grain, if it absorbs too much moisture, will either go_ 


sour or go mouldy. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. In other words, your view is that the risk in the handling of one is more 
or less offset by the risk in the voweee = of the other?—A. Yes sir. 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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_ arntoMesix,; KC.: Mr. Chairman, he has not said that: he said 
s not competent to pass upon that question. I think that leads him much 


Ta ioe 


her than what he said. 
Ar. SYMINGTON, K.C.: He said, “Damage”; the Chairman is talking about 


Ce Montcomery, K.C.: I take it when my learned friend speaks about 
sk, or the witness speaks about risk, risk and damage are one and the same 
BY ( 

The Cuairman: It is risk of damage. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My instructions are strongly that flour carries a 
ery much heavier damage rate than grain, and I do not think the witness ever 
tended to put them on a parity. 

The Cuarrman: I think I put it “more or less.” 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: But “more or less” is nearly a parity, and I cannot 
llow any such suggestion as that to rest. 


he Cuatrman: If I have improperly interpreted the witness’s evidence, | 
. Montgomery, question him again. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Very well, sir, we will try to straighten it out. 


By pi Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. I am told that the lines have constant claims for caked flour, and you 
Bor, do you not, how easily flour cakes if it is exposed to moisture?—A. Yes. 
are getting into a technical phase of it now. 


By the Chairman: 


aa Just give us your best pinion.—A. Flour will cake to a certain degree, 
n if the whole bag is submerged in water. 


A 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K. bt . 


we are talking about submerging a cue in Lae a TENG What I am trying 
ponvey is this, that flour will cake to a certain extent, and then penetration 
water will cease. 


By Mr. eatery, a Oi 


Q. You get a sort of a cement ret dank, your flour cakes into a paste on 
u side?—A. That would be a description of it. I am speaking now from 
sonal inspection of some flour that was sunk on a boat in the St. Lawrence. 


ag was perfectly good. 


The Cuarrman: When the witness says “caked in so far,” he indicates about 
at te partes! 


—Q. And Phen you get a sort ue eit No sir, the flour in the centre of 
bag» was in perfect shape. 
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Q. You get a paste which is apparently impenetrable by a i 5 
not know all the details of how long that bag had been submerged. 
Q. We should not bother about that, because that flour, from a shipowner’s 
point of view, would be subject to a claim, would it not?—A. (not audible). ‘ 
Q. And it would not be accepted by the merchant to whom it had been 
sold?—A. No. 
Q. And the salvage would be very expensive, would it not?—A. Yes sir, 
depending on the ship. oy 
Q. Even more so than grain, which can be dried, even under Rieke! extreme | 
conditions?—A. Flour can be reconditioned. ? 
Q. Do you mean to tell me—I do not want to waste too Hae time on this— 
but do you know the difference in reconditioning flour as against the drying of 
grain?—A. No sir. 


By Mr, Duff: 


Q. Water would swell the grain, and it Panta not be any ied? age Th has 
‘that effect, ; 


By Mr. Shaw: 


@. I suppose flour is susceptible to taint, is it?--A. Yes sir, if there are 
apples or cheese near it. 
Q. What about grain?—A. I am not as conversant with grain, sir; I d 
not know just how far grain can be tainted. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Mr. Cornell, in the handling of grain and ie Lapatiae of flour, eee 
is most susceptible to damage ?—A. I would say that flour needs better treatmen 
than grain. \ 

% 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: eee 

Q. I am told that flour cannot be stowed on corn, for example.—A. That 
have no knowledge of. 

Q. We have in evidence ‘here a letter which was put in and which appear 
on page 126 of the record, issued by F. H. Price, the export agent, Millers’ 
National Federation. You possibly know who he is?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. In which he addresses Furness Withy and other lines, drawing attention — 
to the fact of flour having been store in the same compartment with apples” 
and corn and so on, and taints having ‘arisen from other commodities likely to | 
give oe an odor easily absorbed by an article age as flour. That is 80, is 
it not? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ‘Apples, corn and oil.” Do not. omit the oil, Sit 
was in the same compartment. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will read the whole letter if you like. 

Mr. Syminerok, K.C.: The letter did not indicate what the taint was is : 
apples, corn, or oil. ib 

The CuatrMan: We have this evidence before us. After all} we Mr 
Cornell agrees with it or not, does it matter? She 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:_ The concluding paragraph of the letter is sas 
follows: . 
“Tt i necessary for me to intimate at this point that damage arising» 
from taints or contacts of the character described in this circular will mak 
it necessary for us to present claims for such loss and damage for detest 
ment.” 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
eo In any event, you are familiar with its liability to taint?-A. As I have 
ready stated, flour is subject to taint. 
Q. Now, you were speaking of the capacity of the milling companies. As 
matter of fact, does any industry of that kind hope to operate at 100 per 
ent ‘capacity ?—A, They hope to do so, but I do not think they ever get 
re. 
 Q. I am not speaking now solely of milling companies; I do not know 
how far your general industrial knowledge goes, but there are very few indus- 
tries which expect to operate at 100 per cent capacity throughout the year?— 
No sir. | 

- Q. And I suppose, if you talked to the manager of almost any industry, 
he would tell you his help was all trained and accustomed to working in that 
kind of industry? We have always heard that.—A. Yes and no. I would say 
he milling industry stands out peculiar to itself. 
__Q. Do you not think the paper men would say the same Abie Do you 
not think a man running a Paper mill, for instance, would say the same thing? 
—A. No sir. 


| 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As a matter of fact, in view of the success of certain of the flour com- 
nies, without enumerating any of them, there was for a time a little over- 
ilding in mills, was there not?—A. During the war period, yes, there was 


excess capacity in the country, and after the war. 
by (3: pene that is still there?—A. But not used. 


“ By the Chairman: ' 
‘ (): What was that?—A. But not in use. 


By Mr. _ Montgomery, Te eae 


Q. But assume it is available for use, possibly ?—A. I doubt it very) much. 
am speaking of one mill which I have in mind, and I doubt very much if 
uld ‘be put in use to-day without considerable expense. 

Q. We do not want to get into a controversy with our good friends the 
llers, but the financial returns which I have for the last year would not 
serve to indicate that we had killed their export business. I have a paragraph here 
from the Financial Times of October 17, 1924, which bears the heading, “Five 
illing Companies earn 14.7 per cent on common stock.” That would not 
rve to indicate that the shipping companies had put them out of business, 
uld it?—A. I do not think they make the claim that the shipping companies 
putting them out of business. 

‘Qt has been suggested that the flour is sold cheaper to the export market 
e is to the domestic market?—A. I think we ha've answered that state- 
ment on several occasions, sir. There are two entirely different markets, and 
! my own personal knowledge I know where the millers have received a much ; 
sher return from the export market than from the domestic market, and | 
versa. 

Q. I am quite willing to agree with you in that; there are two different 
kets, and assuming, whether it is true or not, that flour had been sold at a 
lower price to the export market than to the domestic market, would it neces- 
mean there was not anything unfair in that?—A. Unfair in what way? 
A In selling to the export market lower than to the domestic market? 
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By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Must you sell at a low rate?—A. That is a hen question 1 answer 
I mean, the general executive of a milling company sits down and figures the © 
price, whether he is going to lose more money by selling his output at that price, d 
or shutting down the mill. He has that problem. 

Q. It may be hard to answer, but I think it should be explained.—A. I say 
in all fairness to the Canadian miller that he is not selilng his flour for export — 
one cent cheaper—net return to him—than to ae Canadian market. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ; 

Q. In other words, it ‘costs a lot more to distribute say twenty carloads in 
twenty different places than to ship twenty carloads in one lot to the export 
market? ir, there is a difference, a great difference, in packing, a | 
difference in freight and everything else. ; 
Q. And the keeping of accounts and so on?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: l 
Q. In fact, it might even be to the advantage of the domestic consumer i 
the miller should be selling abroad and keeping the general cost down?—A. I 
would say that under present milling conditions, with the money invested in the 
Canadian milling industry to-day, the Canadian export flour business is abso 
lutely essential to keep the price of flour on the domestic market at a minimum 
' Q. Even though at times the export price had to be made lower than the 
domestic price?-—A. In certain markets. I, know of cases where flour has been 
sold on the domestic market to maintain connections, and with the competition 
‘between millers it is impossible to hold the price up in the Canadian market 
or you would have them all domestic millers. 
Q. I am told the millers enjoy at least one piece of oreat fortune, in that 
the flour rate is the same as it was in 1913, or a trifle lower if anything? Bis 
(). My information is that it was 19 cents in 1913, and it is 18 cents to-day 
—A. I would imagine that would be correct. 
The CHarrMaAn: 19 cents in 1913 and 18 cents to-day? 


Mr. Montgomery, K-C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
Q. And have you any idea of the respective prices of the product in 1913 ‘ 
as compared with to- day’s? A. Well, flour prices are entirely governed by the a 
wheat market. We have had prices ‘here within the last two years that were 
lower. : 
A ant quite understand you can give us a general answer, but it will assist 
us in comparisons if you can grve it more specifically. In 1913, for instance, 
what was the common average price of flour?—A. I cannot say, sir. I know 
the prices of wheat better. ; 
Mr. Raa I have it here. Canaan flour per barrel for the month of 
April, 1913. $5.10; Winnipeg, $95.90, for the same month; Montreal, $5.20; 
London, Ree $5. 04. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Have you it for 1925, 1924 or 1923? 
‘Mr. SHaw: No, just 1914. 
The CuairMAN: From where do you take these figures? 


Mr. Suaw: The Canadian Liberal Monthly. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, we will come down to more modern times, and you can probably 
give us the information off-hand. What was the average market price in 1924 
—or the range of prices?—A. I am aware of 18 different grades of flour. 
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By ac Chairman: 


What would you say would be the price at which the bakers—take a 
alf-dozen of the largest bakers in Montreal—would buy flour in Montreal 
lay?—A. I have not the slightest conception. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~ Q. Oh, Mr. Cornell, you have been in intimate Dien with this thing; you 
re the secretary of this association, and you can surely give us an idea.—A. I 
annot, sir. I have no idea at what the bakers buy their flour. That is public 
formation, if you want the list price of flour, but I have no knowledge. 
. The See Perhaps I framed my question unfortunately. 
ey, 
. "By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the list price of flour? 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: My information is that English price of flour is 
ut $10 per barrel. 

he WITNEss: I have no knowledge of the English market for the last 
months. : 


Meee 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: / 
: bet it to us for three months ago?—A. $10 what? A barrel? 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

I am told that?-—A. The barrel is not known in the Old Country. It is 
pounds. Hues 

Q. But on the same eae that there are so many bags to the barrel, you 
get a fixed ratio?—A. It is a fixed ratio of 280 against 196. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the price higher than it was a year ago?—A. It is higher. 

. About how much; twice as high, or half as high? We want a rough 
, but approximately correct—A. I would say half as high again, \ or 
bly more. . | ; 
on. Mr. Stevens: Here are the figures: ‘Local flour market; the volume 
siness for export showed no improvement; first patents quoted at $10; 
nds at $9.50.” This is from the Montreal Gazette, Monday, May 18th, 
25. 

fon. Mr. Stnciatr: What market? 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Montreal market. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. Mr. Cornell, there is just one suggestion I would like to discuss with 
and that is the possibility of putting flour on a distress-rate basis, the 
2 as grain. Do you really consider that either a practical or an advisable 
osition?—A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. In the ordinary course of things would that not mean that the seaboard 
would have a tremendous advantage over the inland miller?—A. No, sir. 
. It is one thing or the other; it would mean that the inland miller in 
) compete at all would have ‘to erect warehouses, and keep his stuff in 
eal, waiting for distress rates?—A. If he could get advantage of distress 
would do so. 
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opportunities for distress tonnage, and erect Wonca in tone Si 
Halifax, and other points, to keep that cargo available, at a day’s notice, for a 
distress boat?—-A. There are warehouses there now. 

Q. Well, assuming there are warehouses there now, you think he haute 
keep his stuff in warehouses in Montreal, Halifax or St. John, waiting for 
distress tonnage?—A., No, sir. There is a certain percentage of standard brands 
of flour which are moving all the time, and, as exporting millers, and with the , 
advantage of being able to take up some of this distress tonnage on short notice, — 
we believe—and I am speaking individually now from my experience with 
the millers—we believe we would move considerably more flour. As a matter 
of fact, 3d a sack is enough to either hold that flour or to move it. ea. 

Q. You are talking now about spot flour?—A. Spot shipments. i 

Q. As far as possible, the flour is sold, more or less, on a contract basis, — 
is it not? They try to avoid spot business, as far as possible, do they not? — 
—A. You can sometimes get a premium for spot shipments. i 

_ Q. Every well regulated mill, whether flour or any other kind, does not 
like to depend on a spot market?—A. No, they book ahead, as far as they can, 

Q. If they want to book ahead, as far as possible, is it not necessary for 

them to know what the freight rate is going to be?—A. Yes, 
Q. That freight rate, they would have to know, would have to be distre 
tonnage or a spot freight rate?—A. There is nothing to stop cai shipments 
going at distress freight rates. 

Q. If the miller found a distress rate, which he found was cheaper tha 
he figured in his contract, he would get that much more profit?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Assuming your miller sold on the delivered price to the other side bu 
before quoting his price he had an export rate, which he has figured in to hi 
price, your suggestion is that he would bring that flour down and keep it in th 
warehouse in the seaboard and wait for distress tonnage, if he could get it? 
—A. That is not my suggestion. With the small margin of profit, on Mh: 
the mills actually sell flour, they must have a firm rate to work on. | + Og 

Q. It is necessary that the miller should know what his freight rate 1 
going to be, in order to successfully carry on his business?—A. Well, no mor 
than the grain men. I mean, I can come in to you and book freight for th 
second half of July, to-day, and sell my flour on that rate. ‘ 

Q. The great bulk of the export flour business is done on contracts, which 
are fixed well in advance?—A. Not necessarily. That depends on the seasons. ; 
This year it has been a prompt shipment year. There is a certain amount going: 
forward on contract. 

Q. You spoke of flour having fallen off; that does not have to necessarily a 
depend on the crop?—A. Yes and no. : 

Q. In this case has it not gone in relation to crop?—A. No, sir. I thin) ‘ 
you will find that the history of Canadian flour exports is a direct. contradiction. 

Q. Take the last year—take the very year you have been speaking 0 
where you say the flour export business has fallen off about ten per cent; can 
you compare that at all with the crop?—A. The flour business is a regular 
business. Your brands are established and you are dealing direct with the 
consumer. 

Q. There was a considerably smaller crop, as a matter of face? Yes 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But still a larger exportable surplus. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: But still a larger exportable surplus? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Than flour exports. 

Mr. Frintorr: <A larger exportable surplus of wheat than flour. 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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ee ~ You mean, Mr. Symington, that the diminution in the 
he Cas be reflected in the diminution of the exports of grain, not in the 
factured flour? 


Mr. Symineron, K. or Certainly. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is that evidence? Is that a fact or just an opinion? 
‘The Cuatrman: That is an opinion I hazarded taking it from what the 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_Q. You have no particular quarrel with the established steamship companies? 


: Q. ne have given you good service in the past?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q Mr. Cornell, to clean up some of my learned friend’s questions, what 

understand the millers want, first is an open rate?—A. Yes. 

 Q. But apart from what are known as contract shipments they could, 

-day to any line and say “ quote me for delivery next June or next July”? 

Yes. 

 Q. And they would prefer to do it on the competitive basis rather than 

‘iving one fixed rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second point is that, in addition to that the millers should be 

itled to a distress rate for spot shipments when distress cargo is desired, 

d that all the distress cargo should not be given to grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those, basically, are the two claims of the millers?—A. Yes. 

aa open rate for contract and a spot rate for grain for distress cargo? 
es 

Q. My learned friend held up a somewhat misleading statement with 

pect to the earnings of flour mills. If you will look ,at the figures there you 

ill find—I do not want to mention names—that the first two earn very large — 

of money, and the other two small sums of money, one of them very 

12—A. Yes. 

Q. From your knowledge, were Pndde earnings in the first two made out 

ie manufacture and sale of flour?—A. I will say frankly, for the first two, 

There are a great many other earnings and subsidiaries or ramifications 

the company that are earning money. 


Q. One of those companies has lately divided its earnings into three for 
EA. Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There i is 14.7 percent profit on the common stock 
of the ake 


roe Bi) Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_ Q. With respect to the price of flour, Mr. Cornell, the price of flour varies 
tly or almost directly, with the price of wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. If flour was higher in 1924, or 1925, than in 1913, or 1914, it depended 
he price of wheat?—A. It depended on the price of wheat, modified by 
mpetitive conditions. 

Q. With respect to the comparisons of flour, for instance, the figures put 
om the Gazette’s first and second patent, these are the flours that were 
exported and not the big volume of export business. The big volume of the 
usiness is what is known as export patents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do we a Ae What is commonly known as Manitoba, spring 
, export patent. 


7. 
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By the Chairman: AT : me 


Q. How does it run in price, as compared to the flours selling for $1 é 

$9.30 a barrel? Is there a second patent?—A. It is on a straight patent basis. 

; re Sab does it run in to-day’s market? It is a lower quality of flour, is 
it?— es * 


Q. How does it compare in price? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It may save some time to say simply that freight. 
is a lower percentage to the selling price in England. It was a committee 
question. Everbody knows it costs more for flour than it did in 1913, but my — 


point is that freight bears a lower percentage to the selling price in 1913. 
\ ‘ 


By the C hairman: 


Q. Will you tell me, if you can?—A. I am afraid I cannot. The export 
patent is exported by the different mills; it is a different kind of flour; it is 
a different price. | : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


@. I would like to ask about the by-products of ie Canadian mills —A. 
During certain periods there is quite a volume of feed moving. I think, for the | 
first time, in quite a number of years, there was a considerable quantity of feed 
shipped to the United Kingdom.» ei: 
‘  Q. At what ocean rocoto Tam not speaking with absolute accuracy, but — 
I think 40 cents a hundred pounds. a 

(. For bran and shorts there was no difference?—A. I really do not know 
whether it was bran and shorts or middlings that moved. I cannot vouch for 
the information being accurate. ‘ 

Q. But there isn’t any considerable quantity being exported?—A. No, sir, 
not to my knowledge. ” 

1 Q)) LS aan large quantity exported to the United States?—A. Yes, sir. 
‘ The Cuatrman: Well, gentlemen, are there any more questions to be asked ; 
of Mr. Cornell? 

Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask one question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHatrmMan: All right, Mr. Shaw. 


By Mr. Shaw: : 
Q. What is the character of the flour exported, as compared with the flour 
consumed in Canada?—A. That depends upon the markets. The big volume of | 
Canadian flour export is an Export Patent. ¢ 
Q. Is that an inferior grade?-—A. Yes, sir, and there are no two mills in 
Canada manufacturing it in the same way. 
Q. What I understand from you then is that the British Hirkens is satisfied | 
with a lower grade of flour than Canada?—A. They do not use entirely Cana-— 
dian flour in the bake shops; they need a percentage of it for blending purposes. — 


By the Chairman: 1a. 
@. When you say “ inferior” it does not mean less nutritious, does it?— 
A. No, sir, but from a baking point of view. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ee: 
Q. As I understand it, Mr. Cornell, certain flours are required to give 
weight and textures, depending upon the ‘country ; for instance, Ireland is dif- 
ferent from Scotland?—A. Yes. 
@. And different from England?—A. Yes, sir. 
[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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_ If you were shipping to the Continent, or to Greece for example, it 
be a much lower grade, a darker flour, and the West Indies take dark 
or a lower class of flour?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. In the manufacture of flour, the Patent comes off first, then your 
d Domestic, and so on down the line, and the operation of the mill—you may 
correct me if I am wrong—is that you have to have the trade in all varieties 
in order to get the maximum out of your wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. In tailing off the different erades?—A. Yes. 


The Cuairman: If that is all, I am going to thank Mr. Cornell very 
sincerely for the valuable information he has given to us, and discharge him. 


a The witness retized: 


d 
‘THOMAS HucH Tuompson, Re-called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you a Scot, Mr. Thompson?—A. No, sir. 
Q. North of England?—A. North of England. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Thompson, the auditor submitted to you certain questions. Have- 
ou answered them in writing?—A. I have made notes. 
Q.- You have not got any ‘written answers ?—A. No. 
Bt). Well, the first question asked you was if you would produce a state- 
ent, showing the gross income pér voyage from freight or other receipts 
separately 2—A. I have already done that in the figures which were given to 
Tr. Gordon Scott. 
~ Q. Do I understand that in the figures you have given Mr. Scott the state- 
erik shows the earnings, with no deduction whatsoever?—A. The statement 
ows all the earnings and all the deductions. 
_ Q. Let us take the earnings for the moment, and you will get my point, 
‘the auditor’s point. Take the earnings in your statement, are they shown 
ithout any deductions whatsoever, that is, for commission, brokerage, or - 
anything at all?—A. No commission, no brokerage, the freight is shown in the 
statement which I gave Mr. Scott; there were shown ocean freights port to 
port; in some cases where we book cargo on a through bill of lading we got 
the rate from Newcastle say to Winnipeg. From the total freight collected 
we would deduct the rail freight, the forwarding freight. That forwarding 
freight is not shown in the figures Mr. Scott has sent me. y, 
Q. The ocean part is different?—A. That is different. 
_ Q. You hhave given him the actual ocean earnings, without any deductions 
; ‘from these earnings whatsoever?—A. That is right. 
- Q. Then you were asked if you could also show the expenses separated, 
setting forth the total of the disbursements before apportioning any expenses? 
—A. I think the expenses are classified under about 15 heads, 12 or 15 different 
heads, in the statement Mr. Scott had. 
iat He gave it back to you?—A. He kept a copy, though. 
_ Q. This is your book?—A. That is our book. (Book produced by witness). 
- Q. All we want to know, Mr. Thompson, from the statement and the 
headings you give, are there any expenses under those headings that are appor- 
_ tioned expenses rather than actual disbursements for the actual service?—. 
: A. There might be three. 
— Q. What are they, where would they be, under what headings?—A. There 
ould be a portion to Management Salary, there would be a portion of the 
advertising for the year, and an estimate of about forty pounds a voyage for 
anticipated supplementary charges coming in after the voyages were closed. 
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Q. In your books?—A. At the end of each year. 


Q. Just at that point, what heading would they be under here?—A. ke 


dries and Management. 


Q. Sundries and Management are included in those three ene you have 


given us?—A. Yes. I ought to explain that at the end of each financial year 
an adjustment is made between the estimated amounts charged to the voyage 
and the actual payment in the year, and in the financial accounts for that year 
that adjustment is given effect to. 


Q. But is it given effect to, so that we » may understand it; is it given effect. 
to in your Profit and Loss account and not to your voyage account?—A. Yes,, 


in the Profit and Loss account. 
Q. So that in making up your voyage accounts, in those particular items, 


you charge a certain apportioned amount to each voyage, and the actual expendi- 


ture, being less than the apportioned amount, you put it in your profit and 
loss account and do not credit it to the voyage——A. It appears in the state- 


ment Mr. Scott has got in one form or another. It appears in our balance | j 


sheet. 


Q. It appears in your balance sheet but in order to make your voyage 


account tally with your balance sheet, you have to reverse in your balance 


sheet an entrye made in your voyage sheet, which in fact was not consumed | 


as a charge—A. That is right. That does not apply to management salary, 


because that is a fixed thing every year and we can apportion that exactly | 


fo the voyage. 
| Q. The management salary is apportioned to the voyage?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. ‘Are those sundry expenses the same for every ship?—A. Oh no; they 
vary. The cables for instance for a voyage, The wireless expenditures. 


te By Mr Symmyton, TO; 

Q. Did you say that you could give the auditor the amount of. these 
estimated expenses? Management, overhead?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Will you kindly give them to him then?—A. Yes, I will let him have them. 

Q. You will make a note of it then, will you please, with respect to all 
the items in question 1.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next question was: could you submit a statement showing 
the tonnage carried per ship, per voyage, both in tons and cubic measure?—A. 
Yes. There is part of this question asks for expenses; question 1; of expenses 
actually controllable by the master of the ship. 

Q. I understand that the language of that has been criticized by Mr. 
Middleton, and may be criticized by you. I do not care. What I want to 
get is just what. I have asked for. We want a statement ‘of the actual 
disbursements of the ship without apportioned expenses; and we want a 
statement of the apportioned expenses. That is clear, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you can give him that?—A.. Yes. 

Q. Going to question 2, then—Submit a statement showing the ton- 
nage carried per ship, per voyage, tons and cubic measurement.—A. I cannot 
tell you the cubic measurement. T can give the weight on any of the voyages 
in question; the weight of the cargo. For 1924, any individual voyage. 

Q. You will let Mr. Scott have the tons, will you please, if you cannot give 
him the measurement? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You do not want a permanent record toate of 


those? The tonnage is what they get in the different ports, and the com 


modity, and shows how they fill their ships. - 
Mr. Syminctron, K.C.: What Mr. Scott informed me was a comparison 


of how they fill their lines. In any event, you will furnish ibe A have ee 
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Sas “anid I will furnish them for any individual voyage he likes, but I 
d much prefer not to leave these confidential records of my company 

n any other hands; the total cargo carried. 

ie air: SyaiNGroN,, K.C.: You are only leaving them with the auditor at the 
- moment. J 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If Mr. Scott wants anything for statistical pur- 
poses he can look at them. 
: The Witness: Anything he wants to know about these individual voyages, 
J will tell him; and any member of the Committee who wishes to see any of 
these, I am at their disposal. 
iM Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is wasting time. You will furnish Mr. Scott, 
take them with you if you like to Mr. Scott, with these records, so that he éan 
_ look them over and get information. That is understood is it? ¥ 
| - Mr. Monrteomery, K.C.: What the witness was saying to me this morn-. 
ing was that he did not want to leave the records of all their tonnage, as apply- 
ing to each place, what they get in each port, because that is their stock-in-trade, 
" - out of which they make their money ; showing how they get it and how they load. | 

But he will give Mr. Scott the statistical information he wants. If you want 
atypical voyage for any purpose he can look it over and select one. 
The.CuHarman: Will that be satisfactory to the auditor? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What the auditor tells me about that is, that 
unless he can get this information from each of the lines, for the purpose of 
0 comparison, that it won’t really be very much use. 
The CuamrMan: Mr. Montgomery, that was the object in having Mr. 
 Scott,—whom we all have confidence in—appointed. It seems to me that if Mr. 


disclosed to anyone else, that should be satsifactory. 

; Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They can no doubt work that out together. 

Y The CuHairMAN: We do not want to have any possible misunderstanding 

‘ about it; I hope it can be done by agreement. I would like the witness to 

e) undertake now to give these figures to Mr. Scott, so that Mr. Scott may make 
7 the comparison; it being thoroughly understood ‘that Mr. Scott shows this to 

¥ no one else and hands back the papers to Mr. Thompson when he is through 

with them. I presume that Mr. Thompson could be with Mr. Scott while part 

of this work was being done? 

Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: Oh yes. . 

The Wirness: I will be very glad to, and to Seta anything to him that I 

ean. 

_ Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Then that will be done right away, we understand? 
The CiarrMan: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


- Q. Then your third question: submit a statement showing the written down 
value of the steamers as shown by the books of the Cairn Line Steamships, Ltd., 

ie the years 1923-24_A. We do not have any separate written down value for 
each individual ship. We have a depreciation account which is held as a reserve 
against the whole fleet. ' 
_. Q: Do your whole fleet run in the Canadian trade?—A. I had better ex- 
q plain. We have eight steamers. For four years past including 1924, out of 200 
voyages, only five were outside of the Canadian trade. Five voyages out of 
ery nearly 200. It might be as well if you understood that, because we are 


bsolutely i in the Canadian trade up to’our necks, with this particular line. 
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Q. I thought you had been altogether. But there were five voyages outside — 


of Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say that you carry your steamers at their original cost?—A, 
Their original cost, less the depreciation which has been written off. 

Q. “That, is just the point. Do you carry them at the original cost and ae 
a depreciation fund, or do you carry them at a depreciated amount?—A. We 
earry them at the aggregate written down value, if you understand me? It is 
quite clear in the balance sheet of the company. Our balance sheet says: the 
cost of steamers, stevedoring gear, wharf property, etc., less depreciation—-is a 
certain amount. 

Q. May I see that a minute then?—A. The first item on the right hand age 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. While my friend is looking at that. You have just told us you are in 
the Canadian trade. How long has your firm been in the Canadian trade?— 
_A. The Cairn Line, or what we call now the Cairn- -Thompson Line in trade 
circles, is the successor of the Thomson Line of Dundeee, dating back to the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Q. So that you have been serving the Canadian trade for over 70 years?— 
A. Yes, sir. At one time the vessels of the fleet, were known as the Thomson 
Clippers of the Fifties. 


4 


@. I understand yours and the Donaldson Line are the only lines, practically, — 


in existence in this trade, of the old original lines?—A. I am not sure of that 
myself, but that might be SO. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Thompson, the auditor tells me I cannot discuss this without per- 
haps disclosing a breach of figures which he ‘has got from the infonmation sup- 
plied him. Would you kindly see him and explain to him about that deprecia- 
tion, make it clear to him what the depreciation on these ships is—A. I do not 


mind disclosing this, for one thing——my company does not feel they have any-— 


thing to apologise for, and there is this fact, that we have put £1,500,000 sterling 
into the cost of the ships we are employing in the Canadian trade. 

Q. That, then, balances with your sheet, your depreciation reserve of £300,- 
000?—A. Yes, sir, and this year we are spending roughly about £100,000, at the 
present moment, in putting extensive refrigeration into the steamers, in order to 
endeavour to develop the trade, so that next year this figure will be higher. 

- Q. That is, your capital cost will be higher?—A. Yes. 
Q. That depreciation fund, I presume, is carried in investment, is it? 
The CHatrMAN: What was that last question? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The depreciation fund you carry in your balance- sheet is carried in 
investment?—A. It is really on the other side of the balance sheet. 


‘ 


Q. Yes, I know that.—A. I cannot say any investment specifically applies 


to any item on the liability side of the balance sheet. 

Q. What I am getting at, Mr. Thompson, is whether the earnings from that 
£300,000 depreciation fund are credited to the earnings of the steamers?—A. 
Well, perhaps I ought to explain that the steamers have not provided that 
depreciation fund, not all that depreciation fund, in the last four years. 

Q. I accept your statement, of course. How long has the Cairn line been 
in existence?—A. The Cairn line was incorporated in 1892, I think. 

Q. And does the balance sheet represent the results of the Canadian trade? 
—A. No. Before the war they had 20 odd steamers, 20 or 25 steamers, 11 of 
which were trading all over the world, tramping. 

[Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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Q. Eleven tramping?—A. Yes. During the war some of those were either 
ld or lost, the whole of them in fact, and the whole of the proceeds excepting 
our present investments, were put into the Canadian trade. That depreciation 
account goes back to older days. 
QQ. Then you will explain your depreciation additions in recent years to the 
auditor? : 
ee By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 
| Q. Is that depreciation fund the same thing as the reserve fund mentioned 
by Mr. Middleton?—A. We have three reserve funds; we have this depreciation 
account, in the first place, which is applied specifically to the capital of the 
-- steamers themselves. Then we have a contingency account for any purpose 
- which may arise, and then we have a reserve account which, on our published 
balance sheet, is a clear £100,000. 
The Cuairman: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock; the witness cannot be 
finished with immediately, so I propose that» we adjourn now until 3.30 this 
afternoon. 


; 


‘ 


The witness retired. 


Al 
i 


The committee adjourned. 


as © my 


CommitTEE Room, 276, 
E 5 e House oF CoMMONS, 
— Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. 
a ay 


ah ‘The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 


fl The CHarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the Committee will 
s please come to order. 
t Tuomas Hucu THompPson recalled. 


ae By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
———*Q. We had dealt, I think, Mr., Thompson, with the third question?—A. Yes. 
be Q. Now, the fourth question: ‘‘How are profits on exchange handled”— 
or “Losses,” if you like?—A. They are all dealt with in the voyage accounts 
‘or_the terminal charges, in the same way as losses are exchanged. 

Q. Are they reflected in the voyage account or the profit and loss account? 
—A. Either in the voyage accounts or the terminal charges account. 

Q. Well, which?—A. Both. 

Q. What I want to get at is whether or not your voyage account covers 
that item?—A. Oh, yes; the profit and loss account which you have, covers It. 
Q. How can it be in both?—A. Because differences in exchange arise on 
different items of expenditure, and we pass into the voyage account. the trans- 
actions of the voyage at the rate at which the remittance of the voyage is 
_ received. Some times, in calculation, there may be slight differences in balancing. 
It is purely a book-keeping matter, and the whole thing itself is either in the 
_ voyage account, if it is a voyage item, or the terminal charges account, if it is 
a matter such as shed rental, and that sort of thing. 

QQ. Then, the fifth question: “Statement is required showing the present 
replacement value of all boats shown in connection with the Cairns Line or 
_Steamships Limited”?—A. I can give that. 

Q. Will you give that to Mr. Scott?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then the next question: “While we have had submitted to us a printed — 


balance sheet, we will require details supporting the various items shown thereon 
for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924”?—A. Well, sir, each year’s balance sheet 
involves several hundred separate accounts, and a schedule grouping these 
accounts 1s all available, audited by Price, Waterhouse & Company, Newcastle, 


on behalf of the shareholders of the Company. I.will read you their certificate 


on the balance sheet, if you wish. 
Q. That is all right: we know it is there-——A. As I say— 


Q. I take it your answer is you have not got the material here?—A. Never 


dreamt of bringing it. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman, I want to bring 


tp a matter which I have referred to a half-a-dozen times, and the reason I 
have referred to it is that we do not later on want these answers of Mr. Thompson 
to be advanced as the reason for not having information. My contention is 
that—and I have some qualifications to speak on these questions of balance 


sheets and accounts—it is useless for us to ask for the details which lie behind - 


these various items and statements. Our position should be to establish whether __ 
or not these statements are true, and statenfents which should be accepted. If He 


we get. that point settled, we will get away from 90 per cent of this arguing 
about these statements, which is constantly recurring. I have stated this before, 


_and I really. think we ought to come to some decision. Are we going to accept — . 


a properly audited statement of Price, Waterhouse & Company as a truthful 
presentation of the case, or are we not? If we reject that, there is nothing else 


for us to do but to make an audit ourselves, which I consider to be a hopeless and 


useless expenditure of time and money. I think we, as a, Committee, ought to 


determine whether or not we are going to accept a certified statement of 


responsible people. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Stevens, it strikes me that this examination is useful — u 


in order to establish just how far apart, if apart at all, the auditors for the 
steamship companies, and the auditor for the Committee are. Some figures, I 
assume, will be accepted; the arrangement of other figures may be open to 
question. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I may be wholly wrong, but I venture the prediction 


that later on we will be faced with this statement in argument; “Oh, well, you © a 


cannot accept these figures because we did not have them verified; such-and- 


such a witness stated, in supporting an account or statement, that the figures — 4 


are in England, and we cannot verify them”. I submit that we ought to accept 
a statement, if properly audited, and certified by a proper accountant or a 
responsible firm of accountants. 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: That really gets down pretty much to the question Be 
of whether you will accept the whole thing, and if so, you do not need an audit. 


For instance, the auditor explains to me that Price Waterhouse & Company 
or any other auditor auditing the accounts of, say, the Cairns Line, seeing a 
contract passed by Cairns-Noble Limited—I cite this only as an example; it 


may not exist—which gives Cairns-Noble certain remuneration, would enter — 


that, and O.K. it, and certify it, because it was passed by the Company. It 
might, in fact, be a distribution of profit. That is the sort of information that 
the auditor, as I understand it, is trying to get, and this question, as I under- 
stand it, is specifically for the purpose of tracing throughout the progress of the 


Reserve Fund, the depreciation, and so on, etc., plus the unapportioned charges. 


I know nothing more about it. I am only giving you the view, and an instance, 
to show why this question was asked. ; 


The Wirness: The question asks for details supporting the various items 
in the balance sheet. The balance sheet is the upper portion of this (indicating) 
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several heading, i.e., “Debtors,” “Average Accounts,” “Voyage Accounts 
utstanding,” “Unexpired | Insurance, ” “Creditors,” etc. There are lists of 
hundreds of names. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I remember a case—I do not know whether it is 
in the case of this line or not—where a hability was shown, “Sundry Debtors,” 
“Accounts Payable”, “Open Credits” etc., a most astounding sum of money, 
over some millions of dollars, and they had a large sum of money in the bank. 
The auditor does not know what “Sundry Debtors”, “Open Accounts’, etc., 
may or may not be. It may be a reserve fund, as far as he knows. I do not 
say it is in this line, because I do not: remember, but in one line they had a 
most tremendous amount owing, and a very large sum of money in the bank. 


The CHatrMAN: I may be wrong, Mr. Stevens, and I do not pretend to have 
i ‘the accountancy knowledge possessed by some members of this Committee, 
but I would like. Mr. Symington to proceed as he is proceeding, in order to see 
if there is really any difference of view between our auditor and the auditors 
of the companies. ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Then let us come to Question No. 7, Mr. Thompson: “Furnish continuity 
4 pt reserves and fund starting with a balance as it would appear at the eee 


‘since 1922.”_A. We have only ‘two reserve Accounts which are varied between 

‘December 1922 and December, 1924. The first one is the Depreciation Account, 

hich has been increased by an appropriation of £50,000 from Contingency - 

ccount—not out of profits, but from Contingency Account—to meet the losses 

the year 1923. This did not come out of the profits of that year. Then, 

der “Contingency Account”, at the end of 1922, this Reserve Fund was 

£262 858/13/11. In two years that has been reduced to £146,383/12/9. We have 
educed our reserve by almost the losses in this year, one way or another. It has 

been reduced by £116,475/11/2. ; 

 Q. That is, since 1922?—A. If you want any further details of ake I can 

give them to you or give them to Mr. Scott. 

~Q. Ido not want them; give them to Mr. Scott?—A. All right. 

_ Q. May I see the balance sheet you have, again?—-A. 1923 or 1924? 

_ Q. Either one?—A. (Witness hands paper to Counsel). f 

_ Q. This is rather a complicated question, and I do not want to bother with 
, so will you answer the questions which Mr. Scott wants to ask with respect 

these assets and your reserve fund and investments?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Now, with regard to “Management Commission”’: “What amounts or 

centages of this goes to Cairns-Noble?’—A. All of it. 


_ Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Anyway, is that a fair question? There are 
4 about 3,000 shareholders in this thing, and if the management commission— 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think this is public, so there is no necessity of 
ecrecy, but I looked it up in “Fair Play” and I find “Cairns Line steamships: 
Directors; Sir W. J. Noble, Bart., Major T. Russell Cairns; Chairman, Colonel 
ir Sydney Wishart; Thomas B. ‘Carlton; Colonel William I. Gear. Managers: 
airns-Noble & Company, Akenside House, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” The share- 
olders are Noble, Cairns, Gear and Reford according to “Fair Play”, is that 
correct? 
_ The Witness: That is totally wrong. 
Bee Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I will raise the figures; I am now told the share- 
holders number probably 4,000? 


___ The Wirness: You said the shareholders were “so-and-so”; this says, 
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Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Oh, I beg your pardon. I did not see that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There are a large number of them outside of those given in “ Fair 
Play ’?-A. About 3,000, according to my latest information. . 

Q. The capital of the company being one million two hundred thousand— 
—A. You will see from that what a small percentage of the total capital the 
managing firm hold; it is quite a trivial percentage as these things go. 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I do not know that I want to read the figures— 

The CuHatrrRMAN: Is that really of importance to the Committee? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, I do not think so. 


The Wirness: Apart from that you have mentioned names who are not 
managers; there are only two, Sir Wilham Noble, and Major Cairns. 
- 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

@. Well then, the question was with regard to management commission: 
“What amounts or percentages of this goes to Cairns-Noble?” and you mean 
everything shown under ‘“‘ Management” goes to Cairns-Noble?—A. All of it; 
in return for which they provide the offices of the Company; pay-the clerical 


staff; provide the turniture, rent and rates; and render personal services as 


managers. 

Q. Of the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, what contracts have Cairns Noble with the lines of steamships? 
—A. They have certain management agreements. Se 

Q, Have you got them here?—A. No. 

Q. More than one agreement?—-A. Yes. There “are more than one. I 
do not remember exactly how many, but they cover different matters. 

Q. Now, there are different agreements, different forms of managemnt, or 
different service or what?—-A. No, sir. They varied, from the incorporation of 
the company, in 1922; different circumstances have arisen, requiring alterations 
in Management agreements and a new agreement has been made from time to 
time. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Are we really interested in that?—I presume the 
management agreements are satisfactory to the large body of shareholders 
of this company, and I do not think it has been suggested that they are out of 
line with the others. Are we interested in this? i 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My learned friend and Mr, Thompson have had 


these questions in their hands and if he objects to these questions he can say 


so. € : > 
The CHAIRMAN: One is a contract of management existing at any one 
year, is that what I understand, or are there more contracts in actual existence? , 
—A. There might be some of the older contracts that govern pre as well as 
additional matters for which a contract has been made. / 

Q. There is one agreement evidenced by different docmmel 0 One 
agreement on two or three different documents. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There is only one. It is in resect purely to management, is ita. 
That is right. 

Q. Then, Question 10. I had hoped the answers could be made in writing: 
Details of Sundries, Management Expenses and Brokerages?—A. I gave the 
sundries, I think, this morning. The sundries are cables from the head office, 
advertising, charges on wireless apparatus and the proportion of management 
salary, which I have already mentioned in answer to one of the earlier quienes 
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, question. As to brokerages, these brokerages are paid to agents in 

he Mediterranean ports, where we load at intervals; agents in Canada, at 

Montreal; agents at interior points in America, and a fraction of them to the 

agents at, Leith, and a fraction of them to the managing company, who run a 

freight collecting department for the line. 

— Q. You mean Cairns Noble Company ’?—A. I mean Cairns Noble Company, 
but altogether the whole of the brokerages, of all sorts, including very much 

over 7 per cent, and that sort of thing, to the Mediterranean agent, is slightly 

over six per cent on the revenue of the steamers, all told. 

Q. That is brokerage purely, not management, which you are speaking of 

—A. Brokerage. 

 @. Some of it goes to your agents throughout, and some, as you have 

explained, to the collection department of Cairns Noble?—A. They render an 

equivalent brokerage service. I have to explain that this is a thing which is 

ery jealously watched by the auditors of the company, on behalf of the share- 

holders; and they would not allow £5 to be charged, that was not duly 

authorized by the management agreement. 

-Q. It is in accordance with this contract, I suppose?—A. Entirely, oh, she 

Q. Then, the auditor accepts. Of course, the auditor accepts the contracts? 

i —A. Yes. He refers it to the general meeting of the company, where the con- 

tract was approved. 

Q. Quite so. Referring to Exhibit 35, on page 73, there is a very large 

‘sum charged for sundries in that summary ?—A. $302, 000. 

Q. Whatever it is, it is under the sundries there. bk: Yes; $1, 500 a voyage. 

‘his does not refer to our case alone. 

_ Q. That was a composite statement?—A. Yes. 

 Q. You say that would include the items which you retailed to us as 

‘sundries?—A. I am) not sure whether I can answer any questions on that 

atement. That. was prepared by Price, Waterhouse and Company here, and 

gave them our figures and left them to group them as they liked. 

ee Then No. 12. I think you have already answered that, have you not? 

es. 

_ Q. Then No. 13, about the insurance?—A. “Is any insurance, charged in 

voyage account, paid over to any companies in which Cairns Noble have 

interest. directly or indirectly.” That is the question?—A. None. 

 Q. Do they get the insurance commission ?—A. No, sir. 

_  Q. No. 14: Hull and machinery?—A. “ Hull, machinery, premium, freight 

protection and indemnity, risks and employers’ liability.” 

Q. Can you give the auditor the amount of insurance carried on each 

Pei? A I can. 

Q. At the rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will do that, will you please?—A. I will. 

Dano, 16: "Do the voyage summaries submitted agree with any of 

€ books ef account and do they include any estimated figures in regard to 

expenditures and incomes?”—A. Well, I mentioned £65 a voyage, temporarily 

mated, in answer to the first question. The summaries do agree with the 

age books and with the voyage ledger accounts. 

Q. All these figures can be traced in to the ledger?—A. They can be 

ed in the voyage books; the ledgers are at the head office; and while we are 

this subject, I am authorized by my company to say that we will give 

ibsolute carte blanche to Mr. Scott or anybody else appointed who wishes 

ome over and see them. 

- Q. Does it go into your general ledger? Do the figures go into your general 

er and form part of that statement?—A. Undoubtedly, yes. The whole 

g balances up and is reconciled to’a penny. 
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Q. The only estimated figures are what you have said in answer { 0. 
1?—A. Yes. Fhe 
Q. No. 17: Can you furnish that to the auditor? You need not go into Hy 
that here—A. The Carnarvon has a crew of 40 men and four apprentices; 
the Cairndhu has a crew of 40 men and four apprentices, and the wages for 
the fifth voyage were £993/9/0 on the Carnarvon, and on the first voyage for 
the Cairndhu were £2,380/5/2. 
Q. No. 18: Have you a typical roll?—A. I have not an actual payroll 
with me but I have a summarized crew list. Me. ( 
Q. Just give it to the auditor. The Committee does not want to be 
bothered with it—A. Yes. ra ( 
Q. No. 19: Have you got those details, that you could give to the auditor? 
--A. Those details are comprised in twenty or thirty different accounts per 
voyage, and it never entered my head to bring these with me. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ARN 
Q. Read the question and see what it is?—A. The question is: “submit 
details of stores and provisions item, in support of any five of the voyage 
summaries.” The details of the stores and provisions are lamp glasses, tins of 
sardines; all sorts of things. Sheaves of accounts cover a voyage for 44 men. ~ 
Q. What the auditor stated to me was that he wanted a summary of what 
that very large item in, your voyage accounts consisted of, not lamp glasses — 
or anything else but certain particulars of the items which makes up a large © 
sum of money?—A. We do not summarize them ourselves. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. But you buy the goods from the ship chandler?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have got that account?—A. Not with me. ‘ 
Mr, Monrcomery, K.C.: He says they are all over there. You can get — 
every one of them. There are all sorts of things, lamp black, grease and all — 
sorts of things? 
The Witness: These questions are for the stores and provisions item. 


By Mr. Duff: ; 
Q. The item would be on the account you got from the ship chandler? 
—A. Yes. : 


By Sir Henry Drayton: . ; 

Q. You have a certain amount of balance. That refers to the amount 
of stock you have on hand?—A. There is stock taken at the end of each voyage 
and it is credited to that voyage and debited to the next voyage. 

Q. You would only get that by going into a mess of detail?—A. We 
purchase every voyage for the requirements of the forthcoming voyage. ‘ 

Q. Less what you have on hand?—A. That is usually very trifling. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What you have on hand is very trifling?—A. As a rule, yes. ee 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: mab 

Q. Have you any further dissection of the port charges other than shown — 

on that board of voyage summaries? If so submit for five voyages?—A. I~ 
have no other dissections here. The only other dissection is in the voyage 


books of, the company. ‘in 
Q. Your port charges include stevedoring and so on but you have no — 


dissection?—A. That is right. ‘ 
[Mr. Thomas H, Thompson.] 
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a age you any further evidence to support these voyage details that you 
have not: submitted to the auditor?—A. No. 

-Q. Should he decide to go through the books of the Cairns Line could he 
find the same classification and items as shown on the voyage summaries?— 
pst Identically. 

Q. In what book? The voyage book?—A. The voyage book. 

_ Q. Have you any record, showing the classification, as kept in the books 
of the Cairns Line? Are accounts kept in the books of the line under other 
“names than as shown in the summary submitted by you?—A. The accounts 
_ shown in the summary can be shown by their voyage numbers, in the books of the 
company, and the books of the company consist of eight voyage books: one 
voyage journal, one voyage ledger, one general journal, one insurance journal, one 
neral ledger, one cash book, one petty cash book, one bill book and three 
manifest books. That is really the reason why I did not bring them over. 

Q. I suppose the summary would be in the general ledger? The whole 
ng is brought up in the general ledger, is it not?—A. No. 

Q. The summary of all accounts is not in the general ledger—A. No, the 
mmary of the voyage disbursements is not in the general ledger. The profit 
the voyage is there but the classification is in the voyage book, in this 
that I brought over. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. The result of the voyage account would be carried to the general ledger? 
A. The result of the voyage account is carried to the general ledger. The 

yage result is arrived at in two different ways, and it must balance, and that 
_ result is connected up, right up to the published balance sheet, and in documents 
i which I have handed to Mr. Scott. 


is By Mr. Symington, \ K.C.: 

— Q. What I understand is that that book represents, apart from some cards 
I think, what you have brought over?—A. That is right. 

Q. T do not know whether you want to exhibit it to the Comitiities or 
; there is nothing else, anyway? 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, even in the face of your objection, 

am going to raise the point again. Mr. Symington persists in saying that 
he auditor is auditing the books of Cairns and these other companies. I do 
t take it that way at all; he is not supposed to be doing that; he is simply 
supposed to assist us by presenting statements of these other companies. If 
are going to ridicule these accounts in this way, our time is being wasted 
unless we send a man to England to make an audit of all these companies’ 

counts, which seems to me preposterous and absurd. 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He cannot without the details give proper advice 
0 the Committee, I submit. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: But there is a vast difference in the operations of 
voyage, or in any business of this character. There must be variations. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is a business which cannot be explained by any 
M3 ations of that character, Mr. Chairman. -\He will present a summary of 
€ variations. | 

Mr. Buack: In plain English, it looks to me as though Mr. Symington is 
timating that these witnesses are falsifying the audit of the companies’ books. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am intimating nothing at all; I am assuming 
he deems what he says to be correct. 

_ The CuHarrman: I am sure there is no such imputation to be taken from 

hing wee Symington has said. I know it has not made that impression 
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upon my mind, that there has been anything improper done. As I un 
it, the auditor says that without certain details he is unable to make th 
analysis which he would like to make, in order to help us. Certainly there 
no intimation that the honourable gentlemen who have come before us to 
testify in this investigation have falsified their books or any of them. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting far afield” ne 
from the original idea. I think Mr. Duff is with me in connection with that — 
original idea, What I wanted to get was the original voyage sheets, and have 
them gone over by the auditor, and from those sheets we can come down, 
perhaps not to 5 cents or even $100 here or there, but we can get the general — 
result, and we can easily determine whether that result is approximately correct 
or not. I think we are amply justified in accepting at their facé value these 
figures until we can get other statements prepared for this case. I am also 
equally sure that these companies are not falsifying their original voyage 
sheets for the purpose of putting their business in a state of inextricable con- 
fusion, and fooling themselves; they are certainly keeping their voyage sheets — 
as simply as they can and as honestly as they can. If they are not, they are 
simply putting themselves in a state of endless confusion. If an accountant — 
ean go back over them and see whether they can be reconciled with these | 
statements of Profit, and Loss as shown by the balance sheets, well and good. — 
If we are going to go into every single thing, such as ship’ S supplies and lights, — 
refitting and so forth, it can be done very much better in England, and he will — 
have all summer to do it in. But I do not think we are really serious in — 
wanting to do that, although if we go on, we will be getting there, and there is — 
no half-way house. 
~The CuarrMan: Well, we have finished. with the question, now I suppose 
Now, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Symington, K. oe \j 

Q. I have one or two more questions. The average tonnage of your boats 
Mr. Thompson, is about what?—A. What kind of tonnage do you mean, sir? 

Q. Deadweight?—A. About 8,000. 

Q. How much do you figure is the cost of a round voyage for those bone 
on the average?—A. Do you mean the costs, including depreciation? 

Q. Before depreciation? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I don’t know whether that. is the information 
my learned friend wants. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Middleton gave us a figure. a 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know that we are going to have that 
audit of the accounts that will be affected in the accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the objection, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The objection is, and has been all the way 
through, that their management expenses per voyage and so on were matters: 
their own private concern. It was admitted subject to inspection by a 
members of the Committee. Further than that, I do not know that any me 
ber of the Committee has any interest in broadcasting matters of that kin 
They will be all open to the Committee to inspect them, as well as to the 
accountant, if he wants to take an average of them. We do not want a 
figures as to the one voyage cost; he can have that, or if the witness cannot give 
it we have an accountant here to do it. Is it a speculative answer my learnec 
friend wants, or is it an analysis of the general voyages already submitted? 


The CHatRMAN: Can we get the figures from what has been submitted, 
without depreciation? 
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E SyYuiNatow, K.C.: I don’t know. I presume the reason I asked the 
tion is because Mr. Middleton volunteered a statement to this Committee 
to what he figured was required on the round trip for his ships. I am asking 
e witness the same question, as to which Mr. Middleton volunteered a state- 
ent. I do not know how many you are analyzing, or how many voyages 
do appear in the accounts submitted. 

_ The Witness: Approximately 100 voyages, in the two years. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If my learned friend is interested at all, Mr. 
ott can give him the information. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: All right, we can get it from the auditor. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_Q. Mr. Thompson, I am looking at a book on Shipping Accounts, by a 
entleman named Garnsey, of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company. In 
_ referring to the method of keeping the accounts I want to see if you can give us 
information. Mr. Garnsey says: 

“The cost per ton of loading and discharging cargo’’—— 


an you furnish us, Mr. Thompson, with the cost per ton of loading and dis- 
harging cargo? . 
_ The Cuarrman: Where? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On his line. 
_ The Wirness: What kind of cargo, Mr. Symington? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Composite, a unit?—A. No. 

Q. You do not provide a unit then which you can give us showing the cost 
per ton of loading and discharging your cargo?—A. It would not be any use if 
could. We do not keep that record, because cargoes vary voyage by voyage, 
nd there are different costs for different commodities. 

Q. You do not keep them that way?—A. No. 

_Q. Don’t you keep the freight earnings per ton; do you keep that?—A. Only 
ps’ manifests, which are things as big as a Sunday newspaper, every voyage. 
Ne have that. | 

Q. You do not arrive at your result?—A. I have not that figure. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Do you have Sunday newspapers in the old country too?—A. No. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_Q. Do you keep separately, so that you can give it to us, the unit of the cost 
0 Be coal consumed, and the costs in the engine department?—A. I can give 
y ou the | average cost of coal per ton over the year, or per voyage. I can let Mr. 
Scott have that. 

_Q. Then do you make general comparisons of the expenses and earnings 
the whole fleet, and of different voyages of the same fleet?—A. We do. 

Q. Have you those?—A. That is what you have had. 

. You have not got them summarized?—-A. Yes, I have; you have had it. 
; cQ. That i is what you have there?—A. Yes. 


: By tee. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ Q. Are the statements which you produce statements which were prepared 
the purposes of this case?—A. No, sir. The 1923 figures were prepared 
elve months ago, and the 1924 figures were prepared early in March of this 
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Q. In the ordinary course of business?—A. In the ordinary course 
business. 
Q. Without any reference to says inquiry 2—A. Without any reference to this 
inquiry whatever. 
Q. These voyage books you ‘ewe spoken of; I understand a oa is kept 
for each steamer?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Giving its history, as far as the voyage is concerned, practically their 
entire report?—A. That is right. | 
Q. And you have quite large books for that purpose?—A. Yes, almost, as. ey 
big as this one here. de 


The CHAIRMAN: That is all, Mr. Thompson. We are very much obliged « ran 
you indeed. ae: 


The witness retired. 


‘ 


Stewart BENJAMIN Brown, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Where do you come from, Mr. Brown?—A. Toronto. es 
Q. What do you do?—A. I am Manager of the pepearicnuate: Department 
of the Candian Manufacturers’ Association. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; i 

Q. Mr. Brown you are Traffic Manager for the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association of Toronto?—A. Iam Manager of the Transportation Department ‘ 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. That is what they call me. i 
— Q. On page 19 of Exhibit No. 68, the Preston Report, certain rates are e given? 
A. Yes. ey ost lt Ce ee 


By the Chairman: 
‘Q. Have you got that, Mr. Brown?—A. Yes, sir, I have that. 


By ‘Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 


A 4) 

Q. These figures it states there were taken from the Canadian widnnfanineees ‘ 
Association. You furnished those figures, did you?—A. Yes, at the request of — 
Mr. Preston. f 
Q. Will you file the statement which you have there, or a similar one? I 

ask to read into the record the statement you have prepared, and which verifies | 
that exhibit, and you have added a column showing the percentage increase in 


1924 over 1914.—A. After March 1st, Mr. Chairman. fof ae 
The Cuatrman: He had better read that and explain it. You want him 
to read it in? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would like to get it before the Committee. 
By Mr. Symington, KG 
Q. I judge, Mr. Brown, from this heading you have here, that thins wa 
prepared at the time of the proposed 25 per cent increase of March Ist, 1924? 
A. Yes. 
The figures you see in that first column: “Proposed 25 per cent increas 
March Ist, 1924,” are the figures that were put in on March Ist. © ba 
fy Then you have added the last column?—A. Yes, the ae sent inerease i 
of March 1924 over 1914. ; 
Q. Then it read as follows: Bis kig’ 
“1914, Agricultural Implements 11. 83 cents per 100 ptt: or 9.13 
cents per cubic foot.” 
[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Mr. “Montcommry, K.C.: What is the object of that? 
: be (CHAIRMAN: That is not exactly the same as given in Mr. Preston’s 


a Mr. on) K Cs 


Q. Another thing is that it is a proposed increase. As I understand it, Mr. 
rown—you will correct me if I am wrong—this was sent out as to a proposed 
ncrease of rates and you were getting the views of the manufacturers on it.— 
This was not sent out, but it was prepared at that time. 

 Q. Are you able to state whether or not that was the increase that was put 
in effect?—A. That was the increase as we understood from the steamship 
companies themselves. 

Q. But was it the rate actually put in effect? Those are not the rates fe 
effect. 

ts _ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: What I was suggesting is this, Mr. Chairman: 

my learned friend is anxious to havé this put on the record. If it is the pro- |, 
ed increase that the witness understood was to be put in force at the time 
was made up, then what is the use of putting it on the public record? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is it true or not that those increases came into effect?—A. We have 
_ another statement here that I prepared that I think will answer that. It was 
nade later. This other statement was made from information received from 
he steamship companies themselves, in, I think, January of this year. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Just to foie the first item; I do not know how 
he rates compare, but I see the item of fifty cents per 100 pounds. I under- 
nd the rate is 25 cents per cubic foot. 


_ The Witness: That was on the per 100-pound basis. We understood the 
te would be fifty cents per 100 pounds, and I think it is the rate. 
The Cuamman: Gentlemen, Sir Eugene Fiset makes a suggestion to me, 


ch I think a wise one, that we should ignore this schedule on page 19 and 
at the witness should put i In a new and correct schedule of to-day’s rates. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it based on to-day’s rates, Mr. Brown?—A. This schedule I have 
here, ‘Mr. Chairman, has the rates of January, 1925, as supplied by the steam- 
ship company. — : 

The Cuamman: Is not that what we want, Mr. Symington? With your 
permission, gentlemen of the Committee, I will ask the witness to produce this 
hi dule as teat Number 79. 


EXHIBIT No. 79 
OCEAN RATES TO UNITED KINGDOM 


: Per cent Per cent 
dead pi Increase Proposed Increase 
Commodity 1914 1924 Feb., 25 per cent March, 
‘ ath 1924 Increase 1924 
over March 1, 1924 Over 
1914 1914 
% % 
per 100 lbs.}30c. per 100 lbs. 153-6 |50c. per 100 lbs. 347 
. per cu. ft. .|15c. per cu. ft... 
. per cu. ft. .|15¢. per cu. ft... 75:2 |25c. per cu. ft... 168 
. per cu. ft. ./20c. per cu. ft... 166-6 |25c. per cu. ft... 233 
. per cu. ft. .|30c. per cu. oe : 300 |40c. per cu. ft... 433 — 
. per cu. ft. ./30c. per cu. ‘ 100 =‘/40c. per cu. ft... 166 
. per 100 Ibs.'60c. per 100 ‘tbe 179-9 '75c. per 100 lbs. 249 
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By the Chairman; 


Q. I hold in my hand the schedule you have pected: Is that sohedule % 
based on actual rates or merely on proposed rates?—A. That is based on what 
we were given to understand by enquiring from the steamship companies, the 
proposed rates they were going to put into effect on March Ist. 

By Mr, Black: 
Q. You were asked whether they were put into effect. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Were they put into effect?—A. I will have to compare this other state- at 


ment before I can answer that question. 
Q. I have the steamship company’s statement; fifty cents pere 100 pounds. 
Is that the rate you have?—A. I have that rate here, sir, 


Q. 25 cents per cubic foot, or fifty cents per 100 pounds, whichever i$ the — i 


greater. So that there can be no exception taken to the fifty cents per 100 
pounds, because that would be the rate unless 25 cents per cubic foot were 
greater. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: According to the measurement of the goods, I 
am informed. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. What is the next one there?—A. Automobiles. a 
Q. The rate given in Exhibit 53 is 25 cents.a cubic foot?—A. 25 cents per — 
cubic foot, as of March Ist, 1924, proposed, ! 
Q. That is the present rate too. What is your other one?—A. Automobile _ 
tires. 
Q. Automobiles here, and tires, is 25 cents per cubic foot, is that right?— _ 
A. Yes. ; 
Q. That is the present rate. 


By Mr, Black: a 

Q. Is that the present rate?—A. Mr. Symington has the present rates thers, a 

sir. He is reading them to me. f 
The CHarrMan: They are the present rates. I have got it here. 


By Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: 

Q. Automobile tires 25 cents a cubic foot?—A. That is what I have here. 

Q. No, 100 lbs—A. I have it per cubic foot here. 

Q. Per cubic foot is it? Then Exhibit 53 I think should be corrected. Then 
what is the other one, Mr. Brown?—A. Measurement goods. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Take flour. Flour is next. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: I would draw the Committee’s attention to Exhibit 53, 
That in Exhibit 53 automobile tires are said to be 25 cents per 100 Ibs. That 1 is 
a mistake is it not? ; 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says that is a mistake, that it slieul be 
25 cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Tires, rubber. ae 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Turning to the next one: measurement traffic, 
Exhibit 53. ; [ 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: No, flour. 

_ The Witness: The statement we sent to Mr. Preston I see includes flour 
which is left out of this other statement, but I have flour in the statement we sent 
to Mr. Preston, I have that here. 
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Mr. SymaneToN, 10)" Do you want to go into Mr. Preston’s Senerment or 
ake the new one? Which does the Committee want? 


_ The CuarrMan: Let us take the new one I think, Mr. Symington. 


“Mr. Suaw: The point I would like to raise is this: as I understand it the 
teamship companies have presented Exhibit 53, which purports to be in fact a 
orrect statement of the existing rates to-day? 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes, that is so. 


The CuHairMAN: So that we-will not proceed on a mistake, the last Nha 
“mentioned in Exhibit 53 is 1924. There are some changes, I understand, 
1925, so that 53 is not brought up to date. 


Mr. SHaw: Then I take it we are directing our attention to the changes 
- made i in the rates over those indicated in Exhibit 53. My idea is this, Mr. Chair- 
man: we should not clutter up the records with a lot of Exhibits that are 
unnecessary. If the witness can tell us where Exhibit 53 is wrong or where it 
should be brought up to date, then I think we would be making some progress. 


‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: May I explain, Mr. Shaw? This Exhibit shows 
more than 53. It is a comparison with the 1914 pre-war rates. I understand 
from Mr. Marlow that these rates as shown in this are correct, according to the 
Exhibit. So that I think perhaps we can go on with this Exhibit 79. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; / 

Q. Agricultural implements, percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 347 

per cent. Is that right, Mr. Brown?—A. 347 per cent, yes. 

ay Automobiles percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 168 per Sa 
res. 

_Q. Automobile tires, percentage increase, March 1924 over 1914, 233 per 

nt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Measurement goods: coarse. Percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 

433 per cent. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Measurement goods: fine. Percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 

166 per cent.—A. Yes. 

rae goods. Percentage 1 increase March 1924 over 1914, 249 per cent? 

A. Yes. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why do you leave flour out? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not in this statement that we have produced. 


_ The Wirness: This statement was really prepared prior to the submission 
the Imperial Shipping Committee, and at that time the flour question had 
n practically settled. - 


The Cuatrman: Now we are producing this statement as Exhibit 79? 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, if you will. I think if 
any of the Committee would like flour and leather cleared up from this 19, I 
think we should do it. 


Me The CHarRMAN: All right, go ahead. 


. - By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

 Q. Looking at page 19 of Mr. Preston’s Exhibit; flour. Were those the correct 
tes at that time?—A. You mean in 1914? 

Q. And 1924, yes—A. The 12 cents per cubic foot was the rate shown in 

1914 as per cards issued that I have here. And 1924, 19 cents per cubic foot, 

4 proposed 25 per cent increase March Ist 1924, 20 cents per cubic foot. 

Q. I understand there has been a change in the flour rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that that statement, published then, does not sauna’ show the flour 

now?—A. I understand so. 

Q. In fact, there was a change a week or two ago, was ay not? 

(Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Mr. Fuintorr: There was a reduction, in 1925. 
The Cuamman: Within the last ten days? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. 

The CHairmMan: A reduction of two cents. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. And leather, was that correct in that statement ?—A. Tigatiier is. not in 
that statement, is it? 
Q. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we got the price on leather yesterday, of 85 : 
a. hundred lbs. ii 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But it is cubic feet Mr. Stevens. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is 85 a hundred lbs, in ’24. 
The Cuatmrman: Sole leather was 85 cents per 100 lbs. 


The Wirness: I do not think that is on the statement that I sent to Mr. 
Preston but I may have given that information in a letter. I will see. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: See if you have, will you. I think you are right. 
there, Mr. Stevens; T think that should be a hundred pounds. 


The Wirness: The rate on leather, based upon July 1st 1914, or rather in a 
period ending July Ist 1914, was given to us by the shipper of leather as 27.1 
cents per hundred pounds. That was contained in a letter to Mr. Preston. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Plainly this “cubic feet” is a mistake. 8&5 cents a hundred pounds in 
1924. We have had that evidence; that would be correct? r 

Mr. Rinrret: But, Mr. Symington, in the Preston report it says in 1914 
27.1 cents per cubic foot, and in 1924, 85 cents per hundred pounds. 
Mr. Symineton, K-C.: That 27 cents per cubic foot is a mistake; it is 27 

cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Rryrret: And no additional increase sites March Ist 1924? 


_ Mr. Symineron, K. C.: There is none shown; I do not think there .is. 
any. ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, you prepared another statement, Mr. Brown, did you?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. What is this statement you prepared ?—A. This statement shows the 
rates for the period February 6th to 2ist in the year 1914, with the rates as. 
of January 1925, the rates in 1914 being taken from certain Advice Cards issued 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, and the rates in January 1925 given to us by the 
steamship companies in letters. 

Q. The 1914 rate, so that the committee may understand as you explained it 
to me—if I am wrong you will correct me—they sent out weekly advice on ocean 

rates and sailing?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. On the inside of which are the rates shown, quoted for that. week?— 
A. Yes. “These rates are for general information only and are subject to change 
at any time without notice”. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What commodities, generally speaking? Is that package fieightes 
A. There is a variety of material like apples, automobiles, butter, canned goods, 
cheese, eggs and so on. , 

Q. General cargo?—A. General cargo. a Bilge 


{[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


dities?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. But not on the ances: 


~ eolumn?—A. Yes. 


EXHIBIT 
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No. 80 


ae Gre And it is from those weekly statements that you took the 1914 rates 
shown on this statement Exhibit 80?—A. Yes. 


— Q, And this Exhibit 80, then, shows in the last column a percentage which 
increased between February 1914 and January 1925, on certain of the commo- 


Why have you omitted some, supplied the one 
and not the others?—A. Because the rates that we found in these cards of 1914 
were per cubic foot, whereas now they are on the hundred pounds basis, and it 
was difficult, very difficult in fact, to work that out. 
Q. So that is the reason there are vacancies in your percentage of increase 


Q. It was so difficult in working them out, because of that fact?—A. Yes, 
‘ we had no knowledge of the weight per cubic foot of these articles. 


OCEAN RATES FROM CANADIAN ATLANTIC PORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Rates tn Cents per Hundred Pounds 


except where noted 


Commodity Increase 
: February 6 to 21, January, 
1914 1925 
Sain. bagsor boxes. ./.)./64< 5.) PEAT (PIR A a i at Oe eee 15 21 75 
/Sugar— ; 
Re AMP ASS Nr ee SOND A SEE Mes dt Uta oie): 12 25 108 
So8/010)9. A AOR 8 OGG ERC Ae AN 12 25 108 
ERE oh RAGIN AU ante aA oT He an CMR AID 15 25 f 66 
m or steel bars, loose....... reiki Coes bey aittte «dei eke Yas 4-80 per gross ton. .| 7-00 per gross ton 45 
Automobile REVECSPUMEIR SEIN [pled Se sashes kA co cee ucla eae viskent sini 25 per cu. ft. 
50 per 100 lbs. 
Autom miles, Pleasure, Chassis or Bodies, set up or 
nocked down up to three tons... 9-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 156 
See Machines, Wooden, without mechanical or 
Blectrical tttachoientsie 6.5 6 Pe kk ak cut ee 6-75 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
Pe Waching Machines, other than wooden, with electrical 
_ or mechanical attachments....................--. 6-75 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 
: 75 per 100 lbs. 
i Brooms, in bundles or cases. . DULL Ar eerie e ee uaa os & 6-00 per cu. ft. 150 per 100 lbs. | © 
TS, subject to clause Biot Caran lat at 
y owners’ risk of damage or breakage’’.....,........] 6-00 per cu. ft. 50 per 100 lbs. 
Yass MMS san Witte, Wei Se oe Ue sh cy) a. 6-00 per cu. ft. 50 per 100 lbs. 
Mslie Ges wy rents Mach persis SRE Ba 6-00 per cu. ft. 106 per 100 lbs. 
GT Lis AULRIGSITA I Oe SE Bae a i Ay Uae Soe eas Bae eae ae et 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
(LLY ps nc ERS eS a Fe OAL Sih Mae ta ea 6-00 per cu. ft. 55 per 100 Ibs. 
fLarguetry Mlooring. .) 7.2.2... ./4.-... i Rig Dipak eT 6-00 per eu. ft. 65 per 100 lbs. 
nM ‘looring Strips (Heavy)........... Cee a mater Nata o) 6-00 per cu. it. 35 per 100 lbs. 
A [Tires 0) Pea ah te CN au BRE ae ee 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
Lumber (CE IGG ate JOB ean ea "ice iloho hiatal Ree Ney 6-00 per cu. ft. 35 per 100 lbs. 
“4 Chniphibyewice yas ig Pa Shea aS Mga ae ee 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
‘Fursiture Stock, in the white, in cases or crates, A 
j knocked SES eI A a a 6-00 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
ale in bundles, cases, bags or crates, Stright. . 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per 100 lbs. 
ee ee wea ei Las RE ot. 6-00 per cu. ft. AO per 100 lbs. 
Not Ginerwine Speclued Sky ws. ie. Seri le. ek 6-00 per cu. ft. 75 per 100 lbs. 
ote IPGL OTC TSESE Mee fcc one Loe ae) oS 6-00 per cu. ft. 65 per 100 lbs. 
ards, Wooden, knocked down................- 6-00 per cu. ft. 75 per 100 lbs. 
Ironing oards, VAMGBYBLV ES 2B Ae Se Se ae se peed .| 6-00 per cu. ft. | 40 per cu. it. 566 
75 per 100 lbs. 
! aple Blocks (aive description, what used for, etc.). 
Sh hoe e lasts i ra Wem a ee a hl 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 566 
75 per 100 lbs. 
fgmin si in the as, loose or crated............. 6-00 per cu. ft. 85 per 100 lbs. 
faves, finished, in bundles....................0.2..5. 6-00 per cu. ft. 30 per 100 lbs. 


Wa, 


6-00 per cu. 


100 per 100 Ibs. 
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Continued 
f 
Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds 
except where noted : 
Commodity Increase 
February 6 to 21, January, 
1914 1925 i 
% 
rtllen BIOck sic! teint a new ake ube ae eRe ein Pe 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 566 
75 per 100 lbs. 
Wreashiboards xis oiihel sae MN aie Phen ates pine 6-00 per eu. ft. 75 per 100 lbs. 
NV OOMEND SPOONS! 6: Sidi os Basted haus Mh eke ait nec mm ane ale ees 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 566 
. 75 per 100 lbs. 
Apples, in barrels, not exceeding 7 feet ordinary stowage|66-00 per barrel. 90 per barrel. 
In wooden boxes, not exceeding 1-8 cubic feet, must 
be strapped or wired or guarantee given, ordi- 
NAT Y StOWAZE Rh cienty ACh By ail ee keen under es 10-5 per cu. ft. 30 per box. 
Evaporated, in boxes, must be strapped or wired eA) 
or guarantee given, ordinary stowage.......... 20 per 100 Ibs. 50 per 100 Ibs. 150 
Canned Goods, in boxes, strapped or wired on two : 
ends,/or cross strappeds|..4.c0-ue) hoe ah evan ye 21-5 50 132-6 
In boxes, single strapped or wired...............-- 21-5 55 < 155-8 
In boxes, not strapped or wired..’...../.........0.- 21-5 60 179 
Quaker Oats, i Tingle] of Yes Pom Aga Acti leas adi Re SRS RU nN 16 40 150 
ATCA SES shite leh asin HALA NSM ce MS 4-8 per cu. ft. 40 
RUGuledaGatsk im jamste ai uve R OW Ne ec BeAr Tg eg Ee 16 30 88 
AN CASES ay hie Ue eerain Me ciaet hy rie hae eae 4-8 per cu. ft. 40 
rane IN UTS HNN aes ce eee Wen Ca ca gk. yc emnoaricd 16 60 275 
HID CASON Tele, Canad umieanon ala tou cee nc Raise ae 4-8 per cu. ft. 60 
TOMB SRe Mini DOXES aor ys are hcl ee eaten tra Ce ear 26-8 70 161 
ANKCLOCK Sa teaig enc tend ecko nLNeae iaale a ieee 32-1 70° 115 
MOM SAG. POltries sense eee ble dy eek aR ree eet 18 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 122 
75 per 100 lbs. 
HiouG im barrels andzhali{barrels:..1 sie ick ech eee ek 12 (in sacks). 21 
Oatmeal, in barrels and half barrels..... ..........- call 21 75 
Cornmeal, in barrels and half barrels................. 12 20 66 
(OSH MOC ites ies cre APMRRIMea Rete ae aller an EET) Ge gt: My 12 30 150 
OULONSee A Cae soi 7 oy deo 2 Ne Rice costele aU tae pay Gage FOU 12 30 150 
Gilticoseyanjbarrels 02 peek ise hi neal Mates 12 25 108 
TE Ue ea bee ap SA GR a Ne be Pra eS OR MI A oA LY aE RIA er Lasts a0 AO per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. 
TON ON ag CGY NSE wT cts Jaes ened ey Wi ee ed, ah Ie AR SCL ec a aes Bc, eG 25 per cu. ft. 
50 per 100 lbs. . 
SPAGdes ANG’ SHOVEL Hels 023 Son eh Ree tiie ahs Goa 
EVA OTORE EINE Ge ec Rec MeL fhe aaa ey cen oak 
Tease a academe ta ri ene aeeral yn ats eae Tuli 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 270 
JS han ToL AR a en ne atimalen areal Pay Leah aE easr snes ets ear Pea geo 50 per 100 Ibs. : 
NRO DAIT SG EN Tie toda csc ci cesba Rs, ante en tates oe ta apa eR ; : 
Wireline i feos fa ecounhal Ae io ir aOMiyig, gens eames imine 7-75 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 492 
f 75 per 100 Ibs. 
ASIMO GTS ye. pita de dee ls SAN take eae i na ie SE 
GIN AGOTS 1k hc Meee oh AN cen kine Belial 
LOGS AE PR SR O TD DER RSD ne tins SO Ak Tre MC ROI PR OE 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. yen 
HREAONS. fon): Bare aky CRY toca ah its Lv ptm nge lee ot Ia 50 per 100 lbs. 
Threshing Machines Bei heg py eae ae Ho SURO Ot Aaa iC RPE Pat Ais 
Leather, cut soles, in bales and bundles.............-. $1.50 
Finished, AN SCRBER elcct in aw Ge yeaa Ma CeO 32-1 per 100 60 per cu. ft. 
Finished Splitsin: CASGS) tetas eee ee ees tee 32-1 per 100 lbs. 60 per cu. ft. 
Finished splits, in rolls, bales and bundles........ 32-1 per 100 lbs. 85 per cu. ft. y 
Sole, in bales or bundles Ba pia ihe hay Aa Sofas A 32-1 per 100 lbs. 85 per cu. ft. 
Ores— 
Cobalt Seco a nee Be eerie ARG Bees ahs 21-5 per 100 lbs. 40 per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. 
Copper ys ei seis eee ie eo aol Ree Cla 
Chrome sea Mie a EIN BS oe ean einen 16 per 100 Ibs. 40 per cu. ft. 
IM aT i es LT ER AD es a A ae 75 per 100 lbs. / 
Nickel and Corundum, Vij] of: e4s 1b ay eeeeeiin Re goo hi 21-5 per 100 Ibs. 50 per 100 lbs. 132-6 
AMsDAPS: renee aan neler 21-5 per 100 Ibs. 75 per 100 Ibs. 249 / 
Nickel’ Mattes. cites 0 yee eae ae 550 per gross ton 
Pane Ores. ee ce yk Ai sek ah oR RR a a eae ays He ” if 
Gopper Matte fick ree cobras Ppchen ne ror J 
Mica around. coo ee er na ete ara 60 per 100 lbs. t 
Graphite 02 esi An ae alam ee ee colette i iA per 100 pS 
ineDy \up GOltWO;tONS! sso vod eae ean per cu. 
Machinery, up to two tons.. 75 per 100 Ibs. ce: 
Mi wit OWES oi.) coke MRT ile eos NN el 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 270 


Concluded 


Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds 
except where noted 
Commodity Increase 
February 6 to 21, January, 
1914 f 1925 
; i % 
Beef, Lard, Pork, Grease, Tallow, in barrels and 
tierces weighing over 35 lbs. gross................. 21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 per 100 lbs. 132-6 
_Lard, in cartons, in cases, when not strapped takes 10c. ; 
over lard in boxes; when single strapped takes 5c. 
_ over lard in boxes. 
_ Refrigerator List—frozen carcases and parts including 
cost of unloading cars, $1.50 per 100 Ibs. . 
Bacon, Hams, Meats, in boxes, or cases, over 35 lbs.. .|21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 per 100 Ibs. 132-6 
_ Butter, ordinary feWi on yifepetentt ALU yale A 14.8 Se Pane 32-1 per 100 lbs. 100 per 100 lbs. 210 
Eemppaatan. een ee PG lea 32-1 per 100 lbs, 150 per 100 lbs. 367 
Eggs, in shells, ordinary stowage...................-- 9c. per cu. ft. 35 per cu. ft. 288 
Refrigerator siete a ga CR cat ck oR Ra Rae ae Pelute Se LP ey nos 55 per cu. ft. 
Seeoleo, mi tierces and barpels< 7. 0.7 j5 4. 4s. es oe 21-5 per 160 lbs. 50 per 100 lbs. 132-6 
ae ca LR CIN wlore ka atoll diye eteye be 21-5 per 100 lbs. 35 per 100 lbs. 63 
wet eA el ARE ln aa SAUh ea eaMe lM ea ar ct ge PO 16 per 100 lbs. 40 per cu. ft. 
; 75 per 100 lbs. 
Mlover seed: G0 ibs. tobushel: 6 eee ee ess eb 27 60 122 
PMCS UOMDUSNEl ea eae Nee ose 5 peak 36 100 178 
By Timothy, AO MIS BNET OUSIOL eee o mae We Ce oy nhc! 29 60 106 
“Taine, litle sO oe SIG cy Oia it Bert i Neca eo tee ee 14 50 257 
gut MEBSOMIpe In pAmsiet: ays ehh ye tr yO 14 50 257 
oe Goh SESE alent OG Tage h S R AL haem at Oe 21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 132. 
; ena ROR ee ne ess oe a PRE ae es oy 60 179 
Mstockem barrels. 20.30 fe. ete Vane AC 21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 132-6 
Meher ee rh ae aa NE as a NGPA ccs | RI cae came Sects 40 per cu. ft. ; 
75 per 100 lbs. 
ubricating Oil— 
_ Instandard barrels, or drums, cubical capacity not 
SETHE Glave Wf Oe SNaTTST Posse SE ae aa el nec (Aare ei cea aa $1.56 per barrel 
PineeemumnenaiGue fiers MIS he eh te tet ola. 21-5 per 100 lbs. 35 per 100 Ibs. 63 
In half barrels, not exceeding 7 cubic feet 7 FS WSL etd a a emt 85 per half barrel 
Memkeeaemehenses fy Pe ee ou 21-5 per 100 lbs. 35 per 100 Ibs. 63 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Brown, I understand that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
had something to ‘do with the 25 per cent horizontal increase, when it was 
‘proposed in March, 1924, and took the matter up to see whether there were — 
complaints or something of that kind—I do not know what it is?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What did you do?—A. Like all other matters of that character, the 
question was brought before our Transportation Committee, which is a com- 
mittee composed of members of the association from coast to coast. The pro- 
posed increase of 25 per cent was brought before that committee, and they 
were asked as to what action, if any, should be taken by the association, and the 
committee recommended that a sub-committee be appointed to confer ‘with the 
Export Club of Toronto, because they felt that the Export Club of Toronto 
ould best handle the matter, and in order to avoid duplication, they arranged 
for the sub-committee to meet with the Export Club, to arrange what should 
be done. It was arranged for the Export Club—not ‘the association ,—to send 
By a circular asking for certain explanations from its members. 
_Q. And the Export Club did it send it out?—A. They did send it out. I 
might say right here that the circular was sent out with the clear understanding 
i that information supplied should be confidential as regards the names of the 
companies supplying it; that only total figures and the character of commodities 
and so on, would be submitted publicly, or to the carriers. 
fy A. Your sub- -committee worked then with the Export Club in the operation 
of this?—A. Yes. 


(Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Q. And did your association also have some direct correspondence wi 
steamship companies?—A, Yes, we did; we directed a letter to the eras, 
companies, dings ie clap es | 

Q. Have you got that?—A. Yes. SD 


By Mr, Flintoft: 
Q. What was the date of that circular, Mr. Browne February 24th, 


{ 


1924. 
By Mr. Symington, KC.: 

Q. You say that the association wrote the idteaha companies?—A. A 
letter was directed to the steamship companies on January 29th, before this 
circular went out. 

Q. By the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association?—A. By the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, entering a general protest against the proposed 
increase, which was to take effect March Ist, 1924. ; 

Q. Have you any objection to producing a copy of that letter?—A. No, 
certainly not (handing paper to counsel). 

The CHarrMan: We will produce that as Exhibit No. 81. 


Exhibit 81: Circular letter re Ocean Rates, proposed increase, 1924, sent 
out by C.M.A., dated January 29, 1924. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | | ” 
Q. This is a letter dated January 29th, 1924, addressed to the various — 
steamship lines—or to whom?—A. I can give you the names of them. To Mr. 
J. E. Dalrymple, Mr. W. B.. Teakle, He D. O. Wood, Mr. W. M. Kirkpatrick, 
and Mr. W. R. McInnes. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: (Readme): 


“ Re Ocean Rates—Proposed Increase 1924 


Dear Str—The proposal to increase ocean rates from North Atlantic 
ports to the United Kingdom effective March Ist, 1924, is a matter of 
great importance to our members. Accordingly our Transportation Comm 
mittee and our Executive Council have recently given very careful con- 
sideration to a number of complaints received from our members in 


connection with this matter and have unanimously agreed that the his: 


Association place before the steamship and railway company representa- 
tives in Canada the opinion that the proposed increase will have a very 
serious effect. upon the development of our export trade affecting, as it 
does, our ports; rail lines and steamship services. In entering this protest 
against the increase proposed we would particularly draw your attention 
to the following facts:— 

1. The present level of ocean rates is considerably higher than that 


of pre-war days and the suggested increase will considerably widen the - 


spread. 
: 2. Export trade is highly competitive, dealmg, as it does, in world 
markets and an increase in ocean rates from Canada without corres ond- 
ing increases from European countries accentuates in a serious way the 
competition. ae 
3. While we understand an increase will also be made from United 
States ports to United Kingdom, domestic conditions in Canada are less — 
favourable than those in United States, making it more difficult to meet 
the suggested rate situation. 
In comparing the rates existing to-day with those in 1914 we find 
that some of the important commodities are as much as 166 per cent 
higher, while on general cargo they are in some cases 300 per cent higher. 


{Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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The proposed increase will produce a level of rates, which we strongly 
urge is considerably higher than bould be warranted by the difference in 
_ the cost of operation between pre-war days and the present. We would 
urge that it is in the interests of the steamship companies operating 
from Canadian ports to take such steps as will prevent the increases” 
proposed i in ocean rates effective on March Ist. 

_ The domestic conditions in Canada, so far as general business is 
concerned, is less favorable than that in United States, which you will 
appreciate makes it considerably more difficult for Canadian industries 
_ to bear any further increases in cost..of doing an export business in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is requested that this matter be given your careful and immediate 
attention with a view of taking whatever action is necessary to prevent 
the increase proposed. 

I would be pleased to hear from you in connection with this matter. 


Yours faithfully, 
Manager—Transportation Department.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Did you get a reply to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you produce it, please?—A. There are several. 

Q. Well, from one of the steamship lines?—A. Shall we take the Canadian 
ae Merchant Marine as being typical? 

_ Q. No, they are not a Conference line. 

- Hon. Mr. Stevens: They were-in the Conference at that time. 

Mr. SymINcToN, K.C.: Then you had ‘better produce them all. 


The Witness: Here sir (Handling documents to. Counsel). 


' By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. There are four here?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, now, I think we can dispense with the reply 
rom Mr. Dalrymple and the one from Mr. Wood; they are officers of the rail- 
ys. Ihave not read them. There is one from Mr. Teakle who is the manager 
of that System’s boats; I do not think there is anything in them? 
_ Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: What have you, now? 

_ Mr) Symineron, K.C.: The ‘C.P.R. and, the Canadian (Government 
Merchant Marine. Shall I read these replies, Mr. Chairman? 
The Cuatrman: I think so, sir. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is a letter dated February seventh, 1924, from 
Mr. R. B. Teakle, General Manager of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Ppa.” to the Panadten Manufacturers Association Inc., Toronto, and reads as 
allo 


: 


“Dear Sirs:— 
Attention Mr. S. B. Brown, Manager. 


I have your favor of 29th ultima dealing with freight rates to the 
United Kingdom. As you are probably aware the steamship operators 
generally have lost money in connection with their operations during the 
past year, and in the face of this we in Canada were obliged to meet an 
increase in wages to Longshoremen at St. John and Halifax at the open- 
ing of the winter season, and we fully anticipate that we will be forced to 
take similar action at Montreal with the opening of the St. Lawrence. The 
increase at the winter ports has been approximately 20 per cent, and what 
_ Wwe cepate at Montreal will be, at least, in the same proportion. 

[Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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There is a letter from W. M. Kirkpatrick, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager. 
The CHAIRMAN: Of what company? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The C.P.R., to 8. P. Brown, Manager, Transporta-_ 
tion Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. This letter reads: 


Mr. Durr: Is there any thing from the other steamships? 


The Wirness: No, sir, that was directed only to the CPR, and th 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine and the Railway Companies. 4 
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Rates for some time have been such as to make it quite im 
for steamship operators to secure even a working revenue, and 
and efficient services are to be maintained, and which you will admit : 
necessary in the interests of Canadian Exporters at large, we must get 
sufficient, return from the carriage of our cargoes to. pay expenses. ; 

It is the desire of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Limited, as I am sure it is likewise of the other lines serving Canadian 
shippers, to exert every effort to assist in maintaining, or increasing if 
possible, the volume of Canadian exports, and we will welcome at any 
time such figures as will tend to show definitely that prices offered by 
foreign competitors are such as to make impossible marketing of Canadian 
manufactures after the manufacturers in this country themselves have 
made every effort to meet competition through their own interior work- 
ings. With such information before us, individual applications will b 
treated on their merits, and if relief can be found through the reduction of 
ocean freight rates, such reductions you can be assured will be gladly 
granted if consistent with the efforts which we ‘are making to properly 
maintain and operate our steamers on the respective trade routes which 
we have entered. 

I do not think it untimely to refer in this letter to the increased sup- 
port which we appear to be receiving from our Canadian shippers gener 
ally, and which we greatly appreciate. With statistics showing that Can 
ada’s exports are increasing it is our feeling that we can expect a greate 
degree of co-operation from the trade, and it is only natural to assum 
that added volume of tonnage is | bound to place us in a far better position 
to consider reductions in freight rates than we find ourselves at present. 


Yours truly, 


(Sed) R. B. TEAKLE, 
General M anager.” : 


“Dear Sir:—I have your letter of January 29th in reference to ocean 
rates. . 

You lay stress on 1 the fact that the present level of ocean rates is con 
siderably higher than that of pre-war days. I think you will admit that 
all costs are very much higher than pre-war days. It cannot be denied 
that the steamship business during 1923 was exceedingly poor, and tha : 
the cargoes did not pay the expenses of the ship. we 

I should also like to point out that your letter is of an okdeedias 
general character. We could go into the situation very much more intelli 
gently if you would give us specific instances of the complaints. If th 
steamship companies are to continue to give the service that they hav 
been giving, it is essential that they receive more revenue. At the sam 
time, we are always prepared to discuss any particular case on its merits 


Yours truly, 


(Sed) W. M. KIRKPATRICK, 
Foreign Freight Traffic Manager 


[Mr.. Stewart B: Brown.] 
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pe raick, K.C.: Do you want to go into that? 
MontcoMery, K.C.: 1 do not want them. 


nd others you did not?—A. Yes, sir. We co ea certain nani tue 
took them up with the steamship company, oo age m some of them being 
factorily disposed of. 


By Mr. Flintoft: ti 
O° A good many of them, you have found, were not. interested in the trade 
-all?—A. There was a summary received in reply to the circular issued by 
xport Club, but the summary was given to us in confidence. The summary | 
ives you an idea of what these complaints were exactly. 


By Mr. Symington, BT a ee 


. You produce a summary of complaints in answer to a circular?—A. Yes, 
in answer to the circular which I referred to sometime ago, of February fourth, 
So: 


0. You have no objection to producing the circular?—A. No objection at 


r. SYMINGTON, K.C.: My learned friend has no objection to this? 
r. Montcomery, K.C.: Had you not better put the circular in first? 


ae K.C.: Suppose we put them in together, the circular and | 
mary of complaints? 


By Mr. Symington, KC. 
You produce then, Ms. Brown, which we will mark as Exhibit 82, a 
ar sent out by the Export Club and a summary of the complaints which 


from members of the Export Club, showing the details of their 
nplaint?—A. Yes. 


Mbit No. 82: Circular and Summary of Complaints filed. 

You told the Committee that some of these complaints were attended to 
$0 e were adjusted and some were refused?—-A. Yes, and there are a few 
e that we had, that were not mentioned on that list. 


- Monreomery, K.C.: I do not think I have any questions to ask him. 


i¢ CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? Any member desiring to 
n Mr. Brown? If not, I will thank him for his attendance here. 


- By Mr. Flintoft: 


Mr. Brown, were you approached with reference to appearing before this 
ttee?_A. I was served with a telegram, sir, dated the eighteenth of this 
from 8. R. Gordon, clerk of the Committee. 

‘That was your first request to give evidence, was it?—A. The first sub- 
yes. 

he first request your Association received, to give evidence?—A. That. 
e first request that I know of. 

‘The first request you ‘know of?—A. Yes.’ 

s far as you know, no one was approached, on the part of your 
on, to give evidence or to make representations before the Committee? 
o not think so, sir; not that I know of. 

ell, did you not have some correspondence with your members, in 
i complaints before this Committee?—A. As to complaints? 

[Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Q. Yes—A. I do not just get the question; not as to complaints b 
_ Committee. I do not just understand. ree eee 
Q. Did you have any correspondence with your members, as to “this TO 
_ posed inquiry?—A. As to this proposed inquiry? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, we had certain correspondence as regards a meeting of 
our transportation committee, because of this question. Mea 
Q. What gave rise to that ?—A. Because of this, question. 
Q. What question?—A. The question that is before this Committee. ; 
Q. Was that just spontaneous or was it as a result of some representations — 
made to you?—A. As I recall it, it was sent out, advising our members, as we 
do in connection with all committee meetings, when any question of a nature 
of that character is under consideration, we had a meeting of the transporta- 
tion committee and placed before them certain facts pertaining to it and asked 
the transportation committee to say what policy might be adopted by the — 
association on the particular question. ee 
Q. What was the policy adopted?—A. I am instructed that the policy 
adopted by the. Association is that they have nothing to say, one way or the 
other. 4 
. In fact, as a matter of fact, your organization was more interested in _ 
stability of rates, regularity of service, than anything else?—A. I may say 
that the Canadian Manufacturers Association, in dealing with transportation 
matters, always consider ‘service primarily and rates secondly. . 
Q. Generally speaking the ocean rates form a small percentage of the 
selling value of the higher grade of manufactured articles?—A. I have “no- 
exact facts on that point. 
Q. I say generally speaking?—A. It may be so. ie 
' Q. Did you receive any reply from P. Burns and Company in that oe 
nection?—A. You mean in connection with the Committee meeting. ae 
Q. Yes.—A. We might have, because there is a representative of P. Burns ~ a 
and Company on the transportation committee and he would be writing a in a 
his capacity as a member of that committee. 
Q. Would his communication be in any way confidential?—A. Yes, it woul 
Q: It would?—A. Yes, it would. ; 
Mr. Furntort: I do not like to make public the communication because ba. 
am not sure—Mr. Brown says it would be confidential, and I do not want to 
run any chance of violating that understanding—but I will be very glad to take 
means to/ascertain whether it can be made public, if Mr. Brown is not in 
a position to produce it. { 


The Witness: Well, I am not. I hee that. 
By Mr. Flintoft: im 
Q. It is on your records though,. I suppose?—A. Yes. It probably would — 
be a special letter, probably received from Mr. Innes, who is a member of the 
committee. 
Q. It was a telegram?—A. It may have been a telegram. } 
Q. He was a member of the Committee?—A.-Yes. 


Mr. Furntort: I think that is all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: There are a couple of short witnesses here. 


Witness discharged. _ 


Wiiuiam A. MacKay, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: oh 
Q. Will you give us your full name, Mr. MacKay?—A. William A Mae- ws 
Kay. 


{Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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\ : By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
—Q. 1 understand you are Secretary of the Dairymen’s Association of Nova 


| ony Are you. a member of the National Dairy Council?—A. Interested in 
ithe National Dairy Council of Canada. 

ie Q. And you are particularly interested in dairy produce, butter?—A. Butter, 
in particular from our standpoint, as we are not manufacturing cheese in Nova 
~ Scotia, but cheese over the Dominion as a whole, but in my particular case it 
is more a question of butter. 

 Q. Now, just say what vou want to say to the Committee. Nova Scotia, 
believe, is becoming a small exporting Province, as regards butter now?—A. 
es, in this respect, just speaking generally, from the standpoint of Nova Scotia, 
hat interests me particularly in coming up at the request of the Committee 
, that Nova Scotia, at the present time, is increasing its amount of creamery 
utter to the extent that we will be exporting, during the present season, possibly 
0 or 25 cars, not a great amount; but the main reason why we are more 
articularly interested in this is due to the fact that we have had, up to the 
present time, a consuming population which takes possibly as much butter as 
e had manufactured, and sometimes a little more. If we have a little surplus 
butter, the market that can be established for the larger Provinces, that 
now becoming a greater exporting medium, it would result in a better 
‘market for our products. I do not think I need go into that. I think that has 
been touched on before, has it not, Mr. Symington, the increasing amount 
butter being manufactured i in the Dominion at the present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We had that, I think, Mr. MacKay. 


The Wirness: That shows this, that we are having an increased amount 
butter to export, in Nova Scotia. We are having a little butter go over 
year, but we are placed more or less under a handicap in the exporting of 
ter, and it is this, that our butter would have to come through the port of 
ntreal, and we are placed under the handicap of that rail haul coming this 
y, to start with, and with a heavy charge to get it across. That places us in 
difficult hosition, and is a difficult situation for us to meet; in other words, as 
ave evidence here to show, to place a pound of butter from one of our Nova 
tia stations on the market. in Montreal costs us, roughly speaking, 1 cent per 
nd, and I understand the ocean rate to export that butter would be about 14 
ts per pound, so that it would cost us about 24 cents per pound to place a 
ound of Nova Scotia butter on the British market. 
On the other side, I have evidence to show that New Zealand butter, 
iccording to the data I got of 1924, can come all the way from New Zealand 
hrough the English ports and be landed i in Halifax at a cost of 12 cents, or 
ee quarters of a cent per pound less than what we can land butter. for on the 
glish market. I am not prepared to say that this can be corrected or not, 
d I am not prepared to say that anything is radically wrong; I want simply 
0 point out that’ if conditions can be made more favourable in this respect, that 
» probabilities are that we can increase production to a considerable extent 
the Province of Nova Scotia, and that dairying will increase over the 
minion as a whole, so that a still greater amount of butter can be exported 
m year to year. We feel that the rates at the present time, as compared with 
ng Previous to the war, are possibly not in- accordance with the charges all 
Possibly the companies are prepared to show where they are justified, 
hitias I understand it, Mr. Chairman, to-day it costs $1.50 per hundred pounds 


eo 


rom the port of Montreal, whereas in pre-war days it cost 65 cents per hundred 
' [Mr, William A. MacKay.] 
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and less. We feel that possibly some reduction could be made, or some 
made to lower these rates, which might not be so much in itself; but in my 
position, along with. the members of the Association that I represent, we find : 
that if they have full confidence that the traffic will be carried on, the farmers - 
will have full confidence also that their products are to be put on the market — 
in the most economical way, and possibly it will give them more enthusiasm to 
go ahead and produce more stuff, and while it may not be very great the 
results sometimes are much greater than might be anticipated. 

These are just about all the statements that we have at the present time. ] 
Just to reiterate possibly what has been given here to some extent by members — 
from the other parts of the Dominion, I wish to put a little special emphasis _ 
upon our own Province. /, 


By Mr. Duff: i 

Q. With regard to the rate on butter from New ‘Zenlond to Halifax, wil i 

you make that a little bit clearer?—A. The rates from New Zealand to London, E 

Liverpool, New York, Vancouver or Halifax are four shillings and sixpence per. 

box of 56 pounds. At a rate of exchange at about $4.40, this equals about oy 
and three-quarter cents per pound. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. With exchange at $4. 40?—A. Yes. These figures are dated a year ago : : 
There is a little difference in the exchange to-day, I believe. a 


By Mr. Symington K.C.: 


Q. You have to export via Montreal, the reason being that you have no a 
refrigeration ships out of Halifax in these months?—A. I do not believe there 
are any refrigeration ships out of Halifax in the summer months, that carry any 
storage facilities. The next point is, suppose there were ships, butter require 
to be well hardened before it goes aboard ship, and there is no provision a 
Halifax at the present time which will provide that facility; so that if butter 
were shipped out of Halifax under present conditions to the English market, it 
would not have a favourable chance of competing successfully with butter 
through the port of Montreal at the present time. That is a point that I would 
like to touch upon, but I do not know that it comes under the notice of this 
Committee. ” 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. There are cold storage facilities there; couldn’t you use them? The! 
North Atlantic Fisheries have any amount of cold storage facilities?—A. The | 
North Atlantic Fisheries I do not think are in a position to cool butter very — 
readily at the present time. It iS could be provided now, if there was — 
enough going. J 

Mr. KENNEDY: There is no cold storage warehouse in Halifax. 

Mr. Brack: No cold storage plants. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 

Q. I understand you really never have had occasion to take up the export 
problem, from the present point of view; you have not had butter to ship to the i 
United Kingdom—A. We have not shipped anything out of Nova Scotia directly. Q 
Q. Have you inquired whether the Furness-Withy Company were running — 
refrigerated steamers from Halifax during the summer months?—A. No, I have 
not inquired. he 
Q. My instructions are that they are? 
Mr. Kennepy: In cargo? a 


Mr. Montcomery,,K.C.: No, because none has been alte tor. 
{[Mr. William A. MacKay.] ay 
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at have never heard of them calling there iis the summer months. 
4m also informed that there 1 is no demand for refrigerator space there, 
suthmer months? 

urF: I think it is on account of them having no refrigeration on the 
hink the witness can explain that. 


By Mr. Duff: 

that correct, is that right; as I understand it, if boats were there, there 
no proper facilities for putting butter on the boats?—A. It would stand a 
with the butter coming up through the port of Montreal. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. I understand there is not a sufficient demand for export from Halifax 
ce either. the Government or private enterprise to put in cold storage 
ses for that purpose at Halifax?—A. Probably that is correct. 


Brack: I do not want to contradict the witness, but I can assure him 


. Buack: All their compartments have not had fish. There are no fish 
there. It is not for the storage of fish at all, it is for the storage of general 
andise, farm products. 


. Montcomery, K.C.: In any event, I do not know that we can be held 
resy msible for the absence of cold storage docks at Halifax. 


The CuatrMAN: No. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. McKay. 
he witness retired. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Before going on with the next witness, Mr, Chair- 
, Mr. Brown has asked me to correct a figure in Exhibit 80, a percentage 
ich has been pointed out. 


CrarrMaNn: Certainly; he can give his evidence from where he is. 
Batt. 


Mr. Syatneron, K.C:: It is simply to correct a percentage on Timothy 
70 to 106, on page 4 of the schedule. 


lowARD B. CLEMES, called and sworn. 
"he 


By the Chairman: 

Where do you come from, Mr. Clemes?—A. Toronto. 

: What do you do?—A. I am General Manager of t the United Farmers 
tive Company. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Mr. Clemes, before becoming General Manager of the United Farmers 


tive Company, you occupied what positions?—A. I have been con- 


h Flavelle’s, Limited, and with Gunns’ Limited. 
(Mr. William A. MacKay.] 
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Q. Ate have been in the produce business?—A. | have en 
business a great many years. We 
Q. How many years?—A. About thirty years. 

Q. I understand your main commodity for export is eggs?—A. 

Q. In respect of this Committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the rate you paid on eggs pre-war?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it?—A. We paid 15 shillings for 40 cubic feet, from ab 
1909 to 1914; that would equal about 9 cents per cubic foot. 

PQ And what would that be per dozen eggs, about?—A. There are tw 
a half cubic feet to a case of eggs, 30 dozen to a case; that is about 27 or 
cents, I think. 9 cents per cubic foot, and there are two and a half cubic 
to a case; it would be, about. 24 cents for 30 dozen, about three- ah 
cent per dozen. 

Q. What is the present rate, your 1924 rate l —. The 1924 rate is 
cents per cubic foot. 
c Q. How does that work out?—A. That arenes out close to. 3 cent 
ozen. 

Q. Do vou say to this Committee that the rate from 1909 to are 
cents per cubic foot?—A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. As opposed to the 1924 rate or the 1925 rate of 35 cents?—A. Yeu! i 

Q. Are those exactly the same rates, or iis there ari difference i in conditic 
—A. Not that I know of. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they both refrigeration, or Aes stowage?—A. Cooled 

Usually they are stored in the fore part of the boat’s storage. 

By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ai 

Q. How much per dozen did you say, Mr. Clemes?—A. Three quarte 

a cent, as against close to three cents; not cuales but that is pretty close 
it. \ 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What was the value of eggs, generally speaking, pre- -wart—A, T. 
the values here, Mr. Symington. 
Q. Will you give them to us?—A. I have the details here on May 
Q. Do you mean of 1914?—A. For every year since 1910. ay 
Q. Give us the figures, please?—A. In 1910 the value was 19 ce 
1911 it was 174 cents; in 1912 it was 214 cents; in 1913 it was 19 cen 
in 1914 it was 20 cents. 


) \ “vd 


B y the Chairman: 


Q. Are these prices on a special day in May?—A. Yés; I happened 
one day in May; I have some September ones too. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. Now take 1924 or 1925, whichever you like?—A. In 1924 it was 26 
28 cents. This was Firsts and graded Firsts delivered Toronto. i 
Q. And are those export eggs?—A. No, May eggs are eggs that 
into storage and are carried over four or five months and then graded ou 
Q. Are you giving the prices with respect to the ocean rates?—A 
are comparative prices. Comparative values. fone 


By the Chairman: i 


Q. Are these the sort of eggs that are shipped overseas ?—A. No. 
that these are the eggs that are shipped overseas, but they have to be gra 
and candled. We would probably add two cents for storage charge; a cent fo 


candling; and say another cent; say five cents to the 20 cent price and fiv 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] oe 


f 


‘Symington, C2 

nderstand your company exports for the farmers?—A. Yes 

u are not the owners, you export for them on a co-operative basis ?— 
t for them. 

is your competition in the English market?—A. The main com- 
Canadian eggs is Danish and Irish eggs. 


Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 5 


age stock?—A. Storage stock. A Danish pickled egg and an Trish 
comes into competition with ours. 


Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
nl are in competition with the Danish pickled and the Irish stored?— 


t is the price of the Danish pickled and Irish stored eggs in 
. To-day they are quoted about 16/—per ten dozen, 120 eggs. 


PSs United Kingdom—A. Yes sir. 
are st eggs going into storage here now?—A Our eggs, going 
e here about 34 to 35 cents. 


are mak shipping + now ?—A. No, not until the fal. I have got to 


ve cents. an 


ou have to add some charges to the 34 cents?—-A. No, that is eggs into 
beg pardon, there would be the jhaoas rig: and candling out, 


you ‘to say was the ocean rate?—A. yea 
- is now three cents?—A. Yes. 


pompetic?— A. On to-day’s prices we would, ne sir. 
ere a considerable volume of exports from Canada to Great Britain? 
ere is. 

2 you the figures?—A. I have the figures, yes sir. Last year’s 
24, were 2,543,510 dozen. 

ns to have declined a good deal?—A. It has declined lately, yes 
ined from six?—A. In 1920 it was five million. In 1921, six million. 
as four, in 1923 it was three, and in 1924 it was two and a half 


aot of eggs to Griat Britain from Canada is declming then?— 
it is declining. — 


ow the imports. I ould get them, I suppose. 
tal these figures, you gave me?—. AT gave you the imports for 


(Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 


. ‘ . ; i 
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Q. The imports have increased, you say slightly, from 29 me 
very slightly, 70 millions —A. From 1922 it is 70, yes, but 1923 
same. I could not get the earlier years. 

Q. But the Canadian exports are apparently declining?—A. A lit e, 


sir. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Those Irish imports include fresh eggs——A. I would think every 
would be in the total. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have seen them unloading, and I think they nee 
them 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You do not attempt to compete in fresh eggs over there?—A. N 
competition in the fall is chiefly against the Danish pickled egg and the | 
storage egg, because it is the storage egg we send over. We do send a fe 
fresh over, Mr. Symington, what is called a haryest egg, in September. Th 
we get a little extra price for. 
Q. Have you anything to show from your Association with respect 
cattle. Do you export cattle?—A. Yes sir. That is, we don’t export cattl 
no, but we sometimes buy cattle. We sell cattle for the farmers in the 
we sell to the brokers who export. 
Q. You sell to the exporters in Toronto, for your clients?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything to say about the cattle situation?—A. We 
don’t know anything about the rates, Mr Symington, but I do know that t 
is a great quantity of cattle being held in the Toronto yard at the present 
- because they cannot get boats. That is the situation and it is oppressing 
trade in the Toronto market. I noticed in this morning’s paper the 
about 3,000 cattle carried over in the Toronto market, and I would s 
thousand of those were export cattle that cannot move on account of 
Not rates. I want to make that clear. 
Q. You do not handle the cattle yourself 2A. No, I don’t, only as gene 
manager. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 
-Q. Do you think it would be wise then to do anything to discourage 1 
installation of cattle fittings on the boats?—A. Well, we would like to see me 
space. We would like to see the cattle move when they are ready. 
Q. And how would you expect to get that by forcing a reduction in ra 
A. Well, the price over there is pretty high now and they can afford to pa’ 
pretty good price for these cattle. That is just an exceptional condition at 
present time. p 
Q. As far as you know the subject, would you think there i is any - complai nt 
about the $20 cattle rate?—A. I don’t know about the rates. I would like boat: 
to put them in and consequently I guess I would not complain about th 
Q. Really the principal thing A. Is space at the moment. 
Q. The principal thing is to do something, whether it be by an adjustme 
of rates or otherwise, to induce the carriers Pha provide more cattle sp a 
A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. That is really the principal problem at the present time?—A. ea . 
cattle is concerned, yes. 
Q. Now on the subject of eggs. We import from the United States co: 
ably more eggs than we export do we not?—A. I had the imports here 
minutes ago. I did not know I was to get these. I will give you rough fi 
The imports for 1924 were six million, against two million exports. Pine 
Q. As a matter of fact a great deal of the export eggs going across” 
American eggs are they not?—A. I would not think these figures inclu 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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The figures I gave you were Canadian eggs. There is a good many 

eyes gO ACFOSS. 

an you give a comparison of our imports from the United States as, 
ed with exports to the United Kingdom?—A. 1924. I will give you exports 

and then imports. 2,543,510. Imports, 6,454,313. 

So we imported nearly three times as many as we exported?—A. In 1924, 

cannot give you the imports for 1910, ’11 or ’12, or those earlier years. 

Never mind those. That being the case, we evidently have a considerable 

e market here, have we not?—A. I don’t think we have a domestic 

for all our eggs. We have not had because we have exported these 


But we have imported American eggs?—A. Well, the Canadian egg is a 

egg than the American. We get more money for it. 

Can you give us any explanation as to why the price is so much higher 

anada than it was and why the exports have fallen off?—A. Well, if 

answered that question, I would say that our farmer organizations have 
d the price of eggs; our pool has helped the price of eggs, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Black: 


). A combine?—A. No, no combine. Just doing the same business as the 
do. Just doing it for the farmer. 


/ By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Why have the exports fallen off? Mr. CH eee aoe asked you that.— 
have the exports fallen off? That is rather difficult. I would think, 
ng it in this way, that probably the production over in the other coun- 
is beginning to be greater. There is not only the Danish eggs and Irish 
that is what we really compete with in price, but we get these Russian 
_ There will be more Russian eggs and Egyptian eggs. A cheaper grade 
ng in on our market. 

. You think that is the reason the Canadian exports have fallen down?— 
hink that is one of the reasons. 

). Is not a greater reason that our people at home are eating more eggs?— 
, Lhope so. We are going to try and teach them to eat more eggs here. 
It is a fact, is it not?—A. I have not got the receipts, the production for 
ears. If I had that I could tell you. 

The consumption has increased from 16 dozen per capita, to the present © 
rr capita. —-A. That will be the other reason then. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Increased from 16 to 26. 
Mr. FurntorF: They will be asking for a rate westbound on eggs. 


The Wirness: We had a rate westbound some years ago. A rate on eggs 
ot of them were exported there. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


). My friend’s question suggested that you were shipping at once the eggs 

vere purchasing at to-day’s prices and comparing to-day’s prices in England 

at price. As a matter of fact, the eggs you purchase at 34 and 35 cents, 

Id for high prices, in the. fall?—A. Well, those eggs will cost us, ready for 

t, about five cents a dozen in advance of that. We would not export those 

til the fall. 

nd then you hope at least to get the usual higher market for eggs in the 

Yes, we may have to compete against a little higher price there. 

© you are not comparing that price with the price of to-day in the 

ingdom?—A. Well, you cannot compare one against the other. 

ow, we have had a resolution tabled in the Committee, and I would 

know whether you would agree with the views that have been expressed 
Be [Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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in that. It is from the MGniieali Produce Maneilante? Absoclunee who: 
is in the Board of Trade. It is dated the 17th April, 1925. 


“Whereas the season for the exportation of a large percent, ; 
eggs from Montreal is confined to about eight weeks each year, fr 
approximately the Ist October to the close of navigation: 

Whereas the customary export contract stipulates weekly shipment: 

Whereas it is necessary to compete -in the Hee of the ‘United 

. Kingdom with some fifteen different countries: 

Whereas the utilization of fast boats, with irequent fade is § 
fundamental necessity to preserye a perishable commodity carried in 
ordinary stowage, as well as to meet the aforementioned competition: — 

Be it therefore resolved that the subsidization of steamships would 

not be of any benefit in the exportation of eggs unless such steamships 
e were on a parity as regards space, speed, and service with the best liners 
sailing from the port ‘ol Montreal, and: 

Further resolved that in the event of any subsidy being paid, the 
export egg trade would be more benefited by the payment of such subsid 
computed on the tonnage carried, to all those steamships engaged in 

carrying of this commodity.” 


A. I don’t know that I would like to give an expression of opinion on ths 
_ (That is a rather difficult question to answer. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chai 
man. I would not like to say yes or no to that, Mr. Montgomery. 
Q. You have had to do with the meetings of the Conference Committ 
from time to time, of the Liner Committees?_A. Yes, sir. \ 
Q. Have you any radical objection to that method of dealing with rates?- 
A. No, sir, I do not think I have, if I can win out. A 
Q. Compare that with a system such as the open rate system, where 


view, is the seeteabie| system?—A. I would prefer the stated rate, Cae ven 
sell futures, if that is what you mean. 
Q). Then your complaint is not against the Conference system in any wa 
—A. My complaint is that we did pay nine cents and we now pay 35 cents. — 
Q. You have told us that, but all that I wanted to get, Mr. Clemes, ph 
you want a stabilized rate?—A, Yes. I am speaking personally, but Iw 
prefer stability of rates, because of selling futures. ee 
Q. And would you prefer that all lines should be the same at a given 7 a 
—A. Yes, I think. I would. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would like to have stability at a somewhat lower level2—A. Th 
is right; that is the big question. mi 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am sure we all would. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I understand that your committee, or the Egg Committee, met with 

(Conference or the Canadian Liner Committee in June, 1924?—A. Not thap 
know of, Mr. Montgomery. I. was not there, anyway. « 

FQ. T see in the Canadian Liner Committee minutes of June 1924, filed as 

Exhibit 12, E, the following entry :— 


“Eggs—Reference was made to meeting held in the Committee Ro n 
of the Board of Trade with representatives of the Canadian Produce 
CS Mr. Clinton Henderson presiding.” 


\ 


committee. T cappon 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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€ Jan He is a broker there; he ships eggs, yes. 

‘areful consideration was given to. the representations of the 
; asking for reduction in the present rate on eggs, viz: 35 cents per 
foot. It was pointed out that the rate in itself was not considered 
asonable on the statement of shippers that the cost of eggs laid down 
ritish ports was 38/39 cents per dozen, while the ocean freight 
cluded in same only amounts to less than three cents per dozen. The 
ction asked for, viz. 10 cents per cubic foot, would amount, to a 
tion of a cent per dozen, and it was not thought by the Canadian 
ines that this could have any material effect on the marketing of the 
eggs in Britain. On the other hand, the Canadian lines are confronted 
‘increased operating costs. Recent increases had to be! granted for 
edoring on both sides of the Atlantic and the lines are now called 
yon to pay heavier wages to the crews, which will amount to hundreds 
thousands of dollars to each line during the coming year. With these 
creased costs the liner services are now being maintained, at a heavy 
‘sacrifice to the steamship owners, and they cannot afford to make any 
reduction in the rate”. 


ou say you were personally not present at that meeting?—A. I was not 
t at that meeting, no sir. 


e to eggs, in the Committee Room of the Board of Trade in Montreal. 

would gather that was some Montreal exporters themselves. I think I 

ire heard of it if some of the western men had been down. 

. Have you any particular complaints about the service which has been 

to you by the liners?—A. No sir, I have not. 

Do you export directly or do you ship to Montreal for resale to exporters? 

ship to Montreal and ship direct to importers there. 

did not put my question very clearly, but I wondered whether you 

d directly or whether you sold to exporters, say at Montreal.—A. No, 

ship direct to importers in the Old Country, in Great Britain, deal direct 
he Great. Britain houses. 


hae about rates?—A. No sir. 
e living with the present rates?—A. Having faith. 
; he JHAIRMAN: Have we any further questions to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Sona (Glengarry) : 


ith the ribs’ Mr. oe IT am familiar rath the carry-over that 
yards, and I could not say ae about the rates. I do not know 


Prot, said the big question was that of ace? ks Yes, to get space for 
le being held in the Toronto yards. 

hat usual, or is it only temporary?—A. I often hear complaints of 
le think it is more so at the present time. 

_Teason I ask you is_ that the steamship companies have given 


Bhically half- -loaded with cattle: a boat that could carry 400 would 
less, or sometimes more.—A. I ould not answer that, really; I 


not a usual condition with Sok No, I do not think it is a 
, but: it often happens. : 
{ : (Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 


[ see it is apparently a meeting held with the produce people in © 


dave you made any complaints, any recent complaints, to the steam- 
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The Cuamman: Are there any further questions? I am sure ea 
much obliged to Mr. Clemes, and I will tender him the thanks of the cor 
and discharge him. a 


The witness retired. 


The Cuamman: Now, gentlemen, it is five minutes to six, and it is hard] 
worth while starting another witness. Perhaps we had better decide abo 
morrow. ~ we 

Discussion ee 


Mr. FLuIntort: Chairman, while the other Oi are discuss 
matters between them, thee were just two or three questions I wished t 
Mr. Brown, as he will not be here another sitting, and I would ask permissio 
to recall him. l 


The CHamRMAN: Certainly; we will usefully employ our time. Wil 
Brown resume the witness stand for a moment? : 


4 


Stewart BENJAMIN Brown recalled. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. Mr. Brown, re have had no particular Pu as far as. 


representations which ae have made to the steamship lines?—A. You m 
as to any individual complaints? 
Q. Or general?—A. I might say— 
Q. I mean, you may not have agreed in the result, but you ie he 
complaint as to undue consideration being given, or the ’steamship lines decli 
ing to consider representations?—A. No, they have never declined to consid 
representations, and we try to work directly with the steamship comp 
and railway companies on all transportation matters, to the last degre 
we cannot get results there, we go elsewhere. i 
Q. As a matter of fact, your Association is very similar to that of 
steamship companies, is it not? ; 
The CuatrMAn: That is a very dangerous question to ask this young ‘in 


The Wirness: I do not know that I want to say that. If you mean ha ve 
we anything to do with prices, I will say right now we have not anything to 
do with that at all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not in conference on prices?—A. Absolutely not. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. You seek to advance the ‘interests of the tradee Absolutely 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But you do not seek to eliminate competition between your membe 
—A. We have nothing to do with that at all. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


And as far as you are concerned, you would not wish to see any actic 
taken which would result in the steamship companies carrying on busines at 
loss?—+A. If the result would be an impairment of the service, absolutely x 

Q. But as a matter of principle, you do not believe in anybody carry 
on business at a loss, do you?—A. I do not think they should, no. — 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any more questions to ask Mr. Broan 


{[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Ir. wn, 1 aia you would recognize “that if a certain part of the 
f it was impossible to increase the rates on certain portions of the 
and it was necessary to make up increases in operating expenses, the 
asses of traffic would have to bear the burden? 


eae Ce: Is this question put to the witness as an expert? 


| 
ou have given evidence as a traffic expert on many occasions?—A. No, 
ffer with you there. You know very well, as Mr. Lanigan would say, 
o such thing. 
Q. I know there is some objection to the term; it is perhaps an invidious 
Now, Mr. Brown, as a matter of fact it has been shown here that the 
1 and flour rates are practically what they were pre-war, and it is impossible 
rease them. If that is the case, I suppose you would not quarrel with the 
being taken up in some other direction? Is it not inevitable that the 
classes of traffic must bear that?—A. The steamship companies, if they 
iat it is necessary, of course, do that, but naturally, if we had any com- 
s as to any particular rate on a commodity that was in that class that 
aise, we would endeavour to get it down. 


s?—A, Yes, we have succeeded. 
@. Where the rate’ has been unfair on any particular commodity, the 
ship companies have given it fair consideration, and if they felt it was 
ed, they would reduce the rate?—A. There are some cases where we do 
with that particular point, but I may say we have cases where we 
ived a reduction to practically the amount we asked for, and certain 
has seats from that, proving we were right in our proposal. 


( Be it ae that a reduction of ie does develop business?—A. We have 
ain cases which we have submitted to the steamship companies, where 


CHatrman: Now, if we Have finished with the witness, we will thank 
wgain for his evidence. I would like to have everybody decide when we 
li eet again. 
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Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinele 
Hon. H. H. Stevens * Stork—12. ee 


A letter’ received from the Treasurer, Anglo- Chica ee @o., 
Montreal, giving the value of leather, per pound, exported for the years | 
1918, 1914 and 1924, was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. 83. 


land, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


' | Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, AEN 
‘attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. i 


- Pacific Aeiway Montreal, te was in attendanee, was called, sworn, Pe 
and retired. 


this a 


The Committee reassembled at 3 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr. McMast 7 
Roa and with all the Members of the Committee who attended pe 


ee was re from further attendance. ‘ 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, who was again in attendance, was further exal 
and retired. 


p.m, on Tues Viet 26, 1925. 


/ 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ComMiTTEE Room 276, 
House of Commons, 
Fripay, May 22, 1925. 


pecial Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
nt of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
reen His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
ution, met to- day at 11 o’clock am., the Chairman, Mer, Ae 
, presiding. 


Cuamrman: The Committee will please come to order. I received 
Alexander, a letter in which he sent me ovat of his invoices for the 


fon tcommny, K.C.: I think inasmuch as the letter from Mr. Alexander 
read, the one from Mr. Preston to Mr. Alexander should also be read. 


tter read). 


HAIRMAN: We will extend neither of these letters in the record. 
ust there for the information of the Committee. There is a letter 
ert T. Shaw, Treasurer, Anglo Canadian Leather Company, furnishing 
tay evidence of the value of leather exported, which will be filed as 
i There is nothing confidential about it. It reads as follows:— 
ar “ Montreal, Que., 

: May 21, 1925. 


Dear ‘Sm—As ees I give below the value of our leather 
d ang the Atlantic | lines at various periods. Value is cents per 


2 sons ending June 30, 1912, 21.8 cents per pound. 
30, 1913, 26.6 
cee 30, 1914, 26.1 cS 
< 30, 1924, 25.4 ‘ 
" Dee: 31, 1924. 23.9. = 


- Yours truly, 


(Sed.) HERBERT T. SHAW, 
Treasurer, Anglo Canadian Leather Co., Limited.” 


S$ s the next witness? 


GoMERY, K.C.: I would like to get through with Mr. Hosie, if 
Marlow will be mel in a few minutes. “He is waiting for the 
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Davip Host® recalled. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have already been sworn?—A. Yes. 
The CuatrMan: Who is going to examine Mr. Hosie, Mr. Sontag 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, in, view of the evidence th 
been given by the others on these questions, the auditor tells me there is ea 
no object in pursuing the matter further. He has not got the informa 
requires to make the comparisons, and I think it is a waste of time. © 
Hosie wants to make any reply to the questions which were put to the ot 
witnesses, the answers to which the Committee has heard from the two accou 
ants, it seems to me he can do so, without wasting the time of the Com 
he can give his answers to the auditor. I do not like to stand up here 
continue putting these questions. I do not think it will do the Committee 
good. They have been gone over twice already. 
The CuatkMan: Is it understood clearly that Mr. Hosie will leave 
accounts? He wants to have them typewritten, I understand, and a 80 
as they are typewritten he will hand the answers to Mr. Scott. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Is the stock of the Anchor or the Anchor- Danwlaeie quoted?—A. 
both are private limited companies. There is no public quotation. i 
Sir Henry Drayton: You could not get it there, but there are lots 
can get. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Furness- Whitby, I understand, is a publie 
pany, but all their subsidiaries are private. 
Sir Henry Drayton: There is the International Mercantile Matin 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think that has been put in. 
Sir Henry Drayron: In the first instance, you were asked to ortlid 
annual statement for the years 1923 and 1924, but I was now asking the questi 
as to evidence of the stock, and the sales of stock if any that have taken 
whether at a premium or a discount. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think all that was filed with the balance sh 
for the years asked for; one of the last questions on the original questio: 


Gorpon Wa.uuaAce Scotr Called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

_Q. Your name, sir?—A. Full name: Gordon Wallace Scott. 

Q. You are a chartered accountant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you come from Montreal?—-A. Yes. 

@. You have been practising your profession for how long?—A. 
number of years; fifteen or eighteen years. 

Q. Now Mr. Scott, I wish you to tell us just how far your inves 
has proceeded into the accounts which have been submitted to you, an 
if any, further information you feel you should have in order to pre 
most helpful summary or abstracts which you can for this Committee?- 
started out with this objection in mind: I wanted to treat those accoun 
the basis that I was going to purchase one of these lines and arrive at 
I would expect as a “return on any capital I was going” ‘to invest in it 
against this difficulty: I found that there were managing companie 
lines, and that the gens were different i in other lines, aes Vv 


[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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een my main Y difficulty. Another difficulty I had was when I came 
are the ratio of expense to income, from one company to another, they 
ictuate; taking the management charges, they fluctuated anywhere 
© per cent to sixteen per cent. I have not been able to get an explana- 
has been satisfactory to my own mind, with the exception of the case 
P.R. where I had full access to anything I wanted and I had two of our 
ed. accountants testing their voyage accounts, and I have nothing to 
in of the information there. 

fou might indicate just what you have to submit for us—A. I will 
submit to you the combined freight receipts on cargo boats, less the 
enges on cargo boats, showing the profit or loss for the years 1923 and 
T have also taken the passenger-cargo boats and I have shown the total 
ceipts, the total passenger receipts, the total mail and other receipts, 
otal expenses of operating a passenger cargo boat. 

ve also endeavoured to draw up a statement, using those same receipts, 
ng all the expenses of handling freight or handling passengers where 
dicated as such, and apportioning the balance on the basis of the freight 
which I am not satisfied is the best way of doing-it. There are numer- 
ways of handling it, but that is one way of trying to arrive at it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Just at that point, how do you pro-rate the expenses? There are certain 

) expenses, how do you pro-rate them?—A. What I have done, Sir 
s simply, I have taken the total freight receipts and applied the ratio 

r to the total passenger receipts in the hope that that will give you 

d of picture. I am not satisfied that that cannot be attacked. . 

our ratio depends on the ratio fixed between the different earnings 

activity and the general result?—-A. Yes. 

Which might mean something or nothing?—A. That is quite so. For 

if I were able to classify each expense—if I knew when I was putting 

Management and sundries” that every item contained in those figures 

der t the same heading, then I would feel satisfied that it was a perfect 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

To explain that; as I understand it, you have not taken the total expenses 
e boats and apportioned them in that way; you have been able to appor- 
ain straight expenses—A. That is where they were indicated. But in 
these passenger-cargo boats, the statement we got from the other side 
indicate anything of that kind. If it was not indicated, I could not 


cannot be done?—A. I would not say it cannot be done. I would 
an be done, but I do not know of any way that some person could 
at there is some flaw in it. 

* (Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 
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-enger and ail boat, it must arrive on the nines side on a given | 
would require its maintaining a given speed, because of the existence fp 
enger and mail, and not because of cargo.—A. Quite so. \ 

0 Eagan make a speed of say two knots above its normal ae in or 
to keep its schedule, that would mean the consumption of a tremend 
increased quantity of coal?—A. That is true. : 

Q. You could not charge up therefore a division of that against the tee 
—A. That is perfectly true. 


make it virtually impossible to distribute the cost of fuel ee as hee 
freight and passenger traffic—A. I thought of two methods, and then I ¢ 
carded them because I could find flaws in them. First of all I thought o 
might take a passenger-cargo boat as being primarily for passenger service, 
if that be the case the cargo carrying part of it is a sort of by-product a 
could be treated as such. There were objections to that, because the shipper 
probably gets some advantage by the speed of the boat and I could see | 
well that my position would not be very comfortable if I wanted to take a defix 
stand on that. ; 

Then again, I thought of taking the average cost of carrying cargo i 
these cargo boats, and applying that as the cost of carrying cargo on a pasen 
cargo boat, but as I could not get the cost, they did not know the tonna 
cubic measurement, or any common factor, I had to discard that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, ge } 


Q. That would be rather unfair because if you took that cone a appl 
it to an express boat, it is to a different class of cargo—A. With this exceptic 
that I think it is pretty well proven Mr. Montgomery, that the better class 
cargo, the better paying cargo, is on these passenger-cargo boats. ; 


Mr. Durr: You would have to let every ship sit on its own bottom. 


The Witness: To get anything neh is beyond any attack at all seems alm 
impossible. i 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Well, Mr. Chesiean: having regard to this statemé 
by Mr. Scott, is not our chief desire to secure the costs of handling freight 
these lines, by these freight cargo boats, from Canada to the United Kined 
and continental ports, and to weigh the said costs as against the freigl 
charged? That is, our business is to determine, as far as we are able to, whet 
or not a fair rate is being charged. I do not think a hypothetical division 
I say, or estimate of the earnings on freight in a joint passenger and 
vessel is really of any very sreat importance. 


Mr. Durr: No. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What we want to know is the one thing, are 
freight liners in their business charging too high rates? The tramp vessel - 
always have. It might be all right to have Mr. Scott’s comparison of the 
but that would be too long an investigation to follow up. If we can get 
culars regarding the liner cargo boats, it seems to me that that is about 

want for ‘the purposes of this Committee, and I would like to suggest thi 
Mr. Scott, as our accountant and adviser, should consult along tha 
because we have not really investigated the. passenger business here; uf 
not asked for witnesses and evidence regarding passenger traffic. 


The Wrrness: It was not a question of getting at the passenger traffic 1c 


Ié was rather a summarizing of the accounts in these companies, the diff 
between eastbound and westbound traffic. : 


[Mr. Gordon Wallace  Scétt.] a 


is 


Wel now, Mr. Scott, will you intimate to us what other lines of investi- 
you would like to make, had you the necessary information available, 
ou think would be of value to you?—A. I would like to have information 
: y of the loading, if any, in the expense account of any of these lines 
ave been handed to me. As an example, without disclosing a name, I 
it they call an Establishment charge, which is increased from T think 
; 5 per cent up to 14 per cent in one year, amounting to a difference of 
yalf a million dollars, and no explanation for it. I cannot give an 
ation of it. A thing like that Sl a chap on his guard. I do not know 


What did you say, Mr. Scott; we could not hear you?—A. I said there 
n | increase in what they called an Establishment charge which, if you had 
d out in dollars, would approximate half a million dollars from one year 
er; in other words it looked as if when 1923 was a seemingly unpro- 
rear they did not charge so high an Establishment charge, while the 
g year, which seemed to be a better year, they put on a higher charge. 
e has all kinds of other services, and it may be perfectly all right; T 
ot prepared ot say whether it is correct or, not, without having some 
edge what it contains. These are some of the figures I am up against. 


y ‘Sir Henry Drayton: 

that shown in the voyage account?—A. No. On this particular line 
get voyage accounts; all I got was ‘simply a statement of the result of 
e accounts. 

you had the voyage accounts, which were not prepared for the pur- 
this investigation, don’t you think for our purposes that they would be 
to go ahead on?—A. Yes, sir Henry (Drayton) provided we knew. 
ably will agree with me on this, that if I am operating a colliery, 
g a firm, or something like that, say a brokerage firm—I am not saying 
does exist—but i in some of, these cases the percentage has placed me 
lard. It is not an unreasonable thing to find out whether these are 
charges or not. The object of the questionnaire all the way through 
Wi I could get a statement signed by these gentlemen, showing that 
ngs Aad not exist, L would file their answer with my report, and say 
yased | upon their signatures, this is my result. 

jut in the ordinary charges do you find any extraordinary items?—A. 
raordinary variations. 

Do you find differences in items?—A. Yes. The differences show up 
different ways; they show up on the percentage to income; that might 
ised d; then it shows a difference in the voyage itself. 

lo you know the details?—A. I do not know the details. If I knew 
would know whether there was a difference or not. They 
much. 

t have yeu run across anything which would justify the thought that 
le ere trying to deceive themselves as to the result of their voyages? 
that their system of bookkeeping is wrong; but have you run into 
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anything which would indicate to you that these peoples were fooling t 
by putting in improper voyage accounts for their own purposes ?—. 
have I anything definite that would make me say to this Committe 
thought these accounts were false. I have not; I have never suanection) Z 
not for one moment. ‘a 


voyage accounts, get the recat and see whether dies results jibe ah 
statement; if you cannot do that within a dollar here or there, you can tel 
whether there was a success or a oe by putting the whole of the ¥ 
accounts together? 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. You have their annual statements?—A. I have biek able to do he 
two cases, but in other cases I have not got the annual statements. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Let me ask you these few questions, Mr. Scott; take this com 
sheet of several voyages, a number of voyages, and the accounts, or state 
of voyage accounts submitted to you, would you mind stating this; are the 
charges for instance fair?—A. There is a heading “ Port Charges, by so m ] 
money. 
Q. I think we can clear this up pretty well. If Mr. Young, Mr. Midc 
ton, Mr. Hosie, or any of these gentlemen state that that is Port Charge 
nothing else, that would satisfy you, would it not?—-A. Yes. When I put ou 
that questionnaire all I wanted Mr. Middleton, Mr.~Hosie or Mr. Thomps 
to do was to come and tell me that there was nothing i in there except legit 
Port Charges, and in reference to this case I could have imagined somethin 
like that, based upon the information these gentlemen could have given to. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think Mr. Montgomery ought to ne ju 
an assurance. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have done that. Either Mr. Middleton 


The Witness: We made an exhaustive test of the C.P.R. ~ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have had free access to every book, have you not?—A. 
have no complaint of the C.P.R. at all. 

Q. That would only leave those not represented here?—A. You s 
position. If you employed me to go and check some man’s cash, and I cat 
next day and told» you that he said it was all right, and I told you thats 
was the way I checked it, I am sure you would not be satisfied. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is exactly where I think there is a difference of onion ae 
that is what I would like to get cleared up. 

Q. If we had asked you to audit these accounts of the steamshi 
panies, I would expect you to say that you had checked every ‘document. 
voucher and so forth. But that is not what we are expecting. We have 
audited accounts submitted. Now, assuming that these audited accounts sht 
be submitted to us, you should ascertain whether or not the responsible a 
who certify to these accounts—what I mean is that you cannot certify pr 
charges without having a check upon these port charges?—A. What is exp 
is that I should make a mathematical, calculation, and tell you the result. 
that? Seen. 

[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] : ener 
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tha you. were erecting to a few moments ago?—A. But using a 
nt of judgment on these items. 

will take port charges first?—A. Start ath the revenue, and ask 
ns from there. Ask me first of all, do I know in Exhibit 35 whether 


Is the revenue all un Mr. Scott?—A. I have isto cases where there 
e uctions from revenue. I found those out in the course of examination, 


place, where they are ‘not commissions? _ 
Have you requested that explanation?—A. I have it in the question- 
e. I asked that question, to clear my mind upon that point. 


By the Chairman: 


If I might suggest, please read the question you asked?—A. I asked 
mount shown as va and outward Ge Ss asme lan Si nde col- 


By Sir H enry Drayton: 
. We have it here that in some cases the commission is taken off?—A. Yes, 
, and that is the point that struck me when I got down to the Managing 
nission and ee Commission. I have a net amount in one case and 


iy Hon. Mr. Stevens: . 
ae commission is not only a justifiable but an ordinary way of 


Pe heer to to that reservation, is the Revenue account satisfactory to you? 
[ do not doubt any of these accounts. I am taking the same basis as 
else would; when some person comes along and presents something and 
right, I will take it as being correct, subject to the answers put here 
hat I had in mind when I put the questionnaire. 

Let us come down to the operating expenses; can you get from the 
ts submitted what you might consider a fair statement of port charges? 
ot that I am willing to take the responsibility for, beyond the mathe- 
curacy of it. : 

ot if these men will declare and swear that they are correct?—A. We 
y four of them here declaring it, and I am to give you a consolidated 
of them all. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
F ur did it?—A. But there are six or seven; I think there are seven 


‘ou have the certificates of everybody who is in this?—A. Quite. 

1e others you cannot examine, because they are not here?—A. It is 
am casting any doubt upon these figures, but I do not want to come 
ke the responsibility for them, beyond their matehmatical accuracy. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


(Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.1 
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Q. You can take such companies as you have, and judge from th 
ments submitted by them?—A. I can do that. 
Q. The same thing applies to fuel; their statements are complete as re 
fuel?—A. Do you mean, have I seen any of these statements? a 
Q. It is a question ‘whether you would accept some of these entirel a 
say that they are absolutely correct. Here is an example, probably the best 
have got; you take this and see if it is satisfactory; you have the accounta: 
here, and you can ask him for explanations. Looking over one of these st. 
ments, such statements as are not clear—and I quite admit that they 
not all necessarily be clear to you—but could you not get satisfactory exp 
tions from the accountants present on such statements as are not. clear 
You heard the two answers to the questions that I put. You heard one of th 
and you will agree with-me, if you have practised accounting, that you will not 
take a profit and loss account without a satisfactory verification of a balance 
sheet showing the itemized account. 
Q. Certainly not, if I am the auditor. But what I-am trying : get 
Scott, and what I want the committee to understand as far as I am conce 
is that you are not asked to audit the accounts of these companies; yo 
asked to review their statements, and insofar as the statements need explan 
the accountants are here——A. I quite understand that I am not asked to 
the statements of these companies, because that would be a very very 
task, and we would never report to this committee, and I have not in any 
attempted to do that, but what I have attempted to do is use Be judgment 
certain items that struck me as being out of line with other companies, 
Q. Take this as a test case. Here we have a voyage account of av 
It makes a statement here; there is a statement submitted, “running cost: 
wages, £48.”—A. I tell you if I had every one like that, Mr. Stevens, I 
have absolutely no complaint. You have picked the very best one. fie 
se Q. I did not pick it, you did?+-A. I picked it, and I told you it was. 
esti. / 
Q. What T' mean is, if there are any which are not satis facet put. x 
accountants on the stand either here or before: ‘you, and ask for the explana 
—A. I have asked for them here. 
Q. I thought some of your questions went too far; they went bac 
checking the vouchers?—A. No, I do not think so. For instance, you m 
have had it in your practice, where you have one company that buys supp. 
and charges a commission for buying supplies. Is that a legitimate debit, wh 
you are trying to arrive at a profit and loss statement in a thing of hig kind 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That very question may be put ie Mr. Hosi 
He is right here, and that would clear if, ,up, ee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 


Q. When can you make your report, Mr. Scott, on the information 1 
you have?—A. I would have it ready for the next ‘sitting, T think. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: When we have that before us, uf there are a 
figures Mr. Scott wants to lay emphasis upon 


Mr. Durr: I do not understand why the ere ie auditors and 
steamship solicitors do not give Mr. Scott, if it is possible, all the inform 
they can. Why do we have to talk about this :day after day? It seems to: 
“they are prejudicing their case by not giving all the information they Be 
Why do they hide anything, or keep it back? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think Mr. Scott shedeas any 
companies have shown a disposition to hold anything back or to hide any a 
The difficulty, I think—if there is any difficulty—is that we — no repres' 
tives here from two or three of the groups. a! 

[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 


s: I think, Mr. Ge Senter, I might put it this way, to make 
y clear. If the steamship companies, each individual one of them, 
ne sell me their business, what I wanted to get was the kind of statement 
ey would put up to me. They might say, “ Well, this management 
‘when you get it you will be able to cut it out, because you can do some- 
ifferent, and the ana charge might be dealt with differently.” 
{ was my original idea when I embarked upon this. 
“Monrcomery, K.C.: What we may come down to, if I may make this 
on, is that; when we have the statements before us, ‘showing a big profit 


lifference, we might think it a waste of time to go into details, but I think 
ould be very much more intelligently done if we had Mr. Scott’s report 
s. 

Mt Durr: It seems to me that if I were a steamship auditor or solicitor or 
nt here, I would give all the information to Mr. Scott I possibly could. 
ends cosa, K.C.: That has been our effort. 

. Durr: Then what is the trouble? : 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was wondering why the discussion. We have sub- 
ted what the auditor wants and answers will be made in writing in accordance 
_ the directions of the committee. Mr. Scott will bring in his report next 
cand submit himself to cross-examination. 


fr. Monrcomery, K.C.: There was a questionnaire addressed to the 


Line in England, so every effort has been made as far as we are con- 
d to get the information. 

- Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Forwarded by mail? 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Yes. 

e CHAIRMAN: Then we will leave aside for the moment the examination 
ecountant, and we will proceed with another item of business. Mr. Hosie 
n over at the very earliest moment possible the written answers to the 
ions put by Mr. Scott. I thank both Mr. Hosie and Mr. Scott. Now, we 
ake another witness. ; 


Watrer MaveHan called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

hat is your full name?—A. Walter Maughan. 

Where do you live?—A. Montreal. 

QQ. What is your occupation?—A. Steamship Pas ssenger Traffic Manager, 
ian Pacific Railway.» 

) ONTGOMERY, K.C.: My learned friend has asked that we put in 
as to immigration. That is the purpose of calling Mr. Maughan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

ow long have you been with the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. 
?—A. 30-odd years. 

‘ow, a question has been asked as to whether or not the rates which 
ed ‘by. the company are excessive, or as having the effect of stifling 
on. I would like to have your point of view, first, upon that, and 
ope to which you are interested in immigration?—A. Might I say 


\ 
166,000 in colonization. \ 
sh ; f {[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 
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‘loss, so big that a little variation one way or the other would not make. 


rd Line two weeks ago, and Colonel Gear immediately forwarded it to the | 


i 
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By Mr. Rinfret: . \ coli 

Q. In how many years?—A. In approximately 25 years. App 

75 per cent of that amount which I mentioned, has been spent in the past fif 
years; deleting the four years of the war and the next year’s conditions e 
sequent to the. war, we have really spent 75 per cent of that amount in th 
10 years. The Administrative Department of our Colonization Department: 
in Montreal. We have overseas branches with headquarters in Lond6én, Eng 
land, and agencies and representatives throughout the United Kingdom; 1 
resentatives on the Continent in all countries where the governmental regule 
tions will permit colonization representatives to function. We have a b 
office in Winnipeg, and another one in Calgary, to look after the Prairie Pr 
vinees, receive the settlers, see that they are properly started, and look afte 
them after they get started. The amount of money I mentioned as being 
by the company I represent is entirely apart from other large sums of m 
that we have spent in trying to develop traffic, such as another overseas organ 
ization, advertising and other incidentals. The money has been spent mostl 
in Canada on. ready-made farms, turning waste lands into fertile lands, b 
means of irrigation, and so on. One expenditure alone was for the large da 
Bassano, Alta., running into millions of dollars. Now, it is hardly reaso 
to suppose that a company such as mine spending that huge amount of m 
would put immigrant fares up to the point where they would prohibit i 1 
grants entering this-Dominion. If we thought for a moment that high 
would make our investment in the West a dead one, you can rest a 1 
rates would be lower. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q.\ How does the company recoup itself? You say they have spent 
large sum of money. How do they recoup? Is it chargeable in the fares " a 
to the immigrant?—A. Not one cent of it, sir. 

Q. None of it is charged in the fares of the immigrants?—A. No. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You are looking for the development of the territory throne “wh 
your long line of railway passes?—A. The matter of ocean services feec 
our railway, getting the country settled, and the consequent freight and 
enger business that will move, is, I might almost say, the life-blood of the 
pany,—the means they have of getting fevenue. We try to build for the fu 
and if we are not successful, I am almost constrained to say that the Dom 
of Canada cannot be successful, as our interests are almost identical. 


_ By Mr. Shaw: 

Q. Where are these agencies in Europe, of which you spoke, outside 
United Kingdom?—A. In Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, the 5 
avian countries, and I think, Russia. I am merely speaking from me 
without the book, but that is a general idea of how they are scattered ph 
out the Continent. 

Q. How about Poland?—A. Just at present the lines fee not eve 
traffic concession from the Polish Government. We had one, and the ma 
is now under negotiation as to whether it will be renewed or otherwise. 

Q. How about Belgium?—A. There is a representative there. if 

Q. France?—A. No. The Colonization Department has no represe at 
in France, but the . Department maintains an oniee in Haney as AT 
Cherhourg. 


of the “Traffic and Colonization Departments. 
{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


: ) Mr. Duff: 


» you settling these immigrants all on your own | land?—A. Natur ally, 


nd do you sell them your land?—A. Ustially. 
By Mr. permed y (Glengarry): 


ization Agent gets directly in touch with them. But, ‘of course, our Traffic 
ent handles many passengers who. do not settle on our land. For instance, 


By Sir Hugene Fiset: 


By the Chaiiman: ; 
That is from the United 2 aie Shghtly peut: rates from the 


- the company losing money by the chartering of their ships for ° 
“ees : could not answer that off-hand, without pODeUieDe the 


Cl eased ie $81 for third class et A. "That 3 is pr Grape ‘accounted 
e fact that we were carrying greater loads. To-day, take, for instance 

eet, as compared to pre-war days, and probably with the same tonnage 
e very close to it—is only. operated 46 per cent loaded for the calendar 
In other chai we had a 54 per ele vacant space. 


ee A, Yes, third-class passengers. We were more fortunate 
or the other’ lines; the Cunard Line and their allied ee such 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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the extent of 70 per cent, and the White Star Heid 81 | per “dent va 
the calendar year. They were only 19 per cent loaded. = 


- By Sir Eugene. Fiset: 


Q. During the war you were operating 33 of your own ships) by 
contract. For each trip you were charging £12/19/9, which is the top rat 
ever received; that was practically at the end of the war; I mean to say 
few months previous to the releasing of those ships to your own company 
is hard to realize that you can make such an increase since then. lage. ; 


would be removed. . 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: . 
-Q. You understand the reason I am asking you that. It is in fairness 


your company, because the question has been raised in this Committee. ; 
were one of the members of the committee that fixed those rates?—A. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You were speaking about restrictions. Continue your answer.—A. 
Rather, maybe, I had better put it this way: If immigration regulatio ' 
_ laws, as far as Canada is concerned, were the same as they were in 19 
feel that a very much larger movement would take place, and the ri 
the citizens and the country generally yi be perfectly safeguarded. 


By Mr. Duff: ; f 
Q. What was the rate in 1913?—A. Our rate in 1913, third- class, ave 
out, $31.90. It ranged from $31.25 to $32.50. 
Q. To-day it is what?—A. To-day it a out $81. 25. 


By the Chairman: \ Me 

Q. Will you try and justify that increase? It seems a high one, fron 
$31.90 to what?—A. $81.25. It is roughly 155 per cent. ee 
Q. To what?—A. $81.25. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. I understand the rates are much higher now. You claim that the 
given to the emigrant is better. You seem to say that the general con 
are accounting for the lesser number of emigrants. Do you not think t. 
the service given to them was not of such a high quality but that the ra 
lower, you would get a greater number of emigrants?—A. Well, we h 
keep pace with the competition which we face. All lines do, added to wh 
even a third-class passenger is a discrimining individual to- day, far mor 
he was in pre-war days. Se 

Q. Is it necessary to give that kind of service to get emigrants, ors is! 

a‘ fact that, on the contrary, if you give less service and charge a lowe yp 
you would oet a greater number of emigrants?—A. No, not unless your re 
tions were removed. The Chairman has asked me practically. what has b 
about the increase. In the first place, as I have explained, our canes cay 
is probably cut in two. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your carrying capacity is cut in Les Yes, 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] ee 
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ontcomery, K.C.: Both are right. 


Vitness: No, due to the service that we have had to improve; baths, 
ths; individual rooms for married couples, and females; recreation 
Ries rooms for the arty hospitals. Our carrying capacity in the 


n other words, tha nee of the ships has been reduced, is that it?—A. 
have, for instance, one ship, the Empress of Britain— 


D coapate the two eoatiicne: Give us an idea of how they were carried 
e and how bed are carried now? 


ELL 


a! \ 
‘he CuairMAn: His answer is, whether it is right or wrong, that all the 
ines are doing it, and they all have to do it. 


INFRET: If it is not good, it aed it worse. 


y Mr. Shaw: 

oes the law compel it, in the meantime?—A. The law of the labour 
cut: down our space by making us provide more adequate provisions 
crews; in other words to give them more space. That was one reason 
them better accommodations is the better reason. In the earlier years 
he war, as probably everyone knows, there were not the public rooms 
ship, which were known as open steerage; in other words, males and 
ere segregated, and they had large rooms on the ships with tiers of - 
‘in each one of these rooms; probably anywhere from 20 to 100 were 
The feeding, they had to o practically do themselves. _ While the food 


sy the Chairman: 

la cafeteria?—A. Almost & la cafeteria, on a very rough scale. To-day, 
have explained why the space is taken up. Now, on top of all this, 
ual business, as I told you, is practically cut in half. Now, probably I 


faegies would be a big movement from Great Britain in 1924, we put 
was known as a bonus system; we gave every British emigrant, coming 
ountry, from April first to November thirtieth, a rebate of $15, which 
net rate $60. The movement from Great Britain, under that preferen- 
differential treatment, actually declined for the year 1924, 17 per cent; 
; with the same rate of passage from the continent and the channel 
+1923, as they had in 1924, the business actually increased 7 per cent. 


are not contending?—A.. I am merely showing that with the lower 
reat Britain, instead of business increasing it really decreased. 
(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The rate is not a controlling factor?—A. To-day the Briti 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State quota to the United States combin 
is a little over 62,000, and we have information to the effect that there a 
applications in on the other side totalling 79,000 to-day. The Britisher 
to the United States at the same rate as he comes to Canada at, and yet 
overflows his quota regulations. The applications for the movement ti 
United States for the present year are greater than the movements a a 
ishers to Canada last year. 


By Mr. Symington, Hat Os UN 

@. Are they third-class applications?—-A. No. That is the whole que 

but you would find that they would be largely third-class. Now then mi 
illustrate also, that the rate from the United Kingdom to Australia has gc 
up. In 1911, to 1913, in round figures, converting the pound at five dollars 
was $90. In 1923, thee rate went up to $200. To-day it stands at $185, 
the movement from the United Kingdom, third-class, to Australia, has s 
healthy increase, over post-war years, showing that the rates did no 
the movement from Great Britain to Australia. 


\ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ve 
Q. How, were they as compared with the capacity of the ship?—A \ 


operating to Australia have a distinct advantage over the lines operat: 
Canada, because they can carry their immigration movement throughou 
entire 12 months. They can spread it over. Whereas we have to put our 
ment into the three spring months, due to climatic conditions. ‘ 
Q: That is the heavy movement?—A. The heavy peak load. © ‘We h 
make provision for the movement of that peak load, and for the other 7 
cent of the calendar year, when the space runs very, very low. Therefore 
shipping company, operating to Australia, as I say, has a very distinct a 
age over us, handling the business to Canada, notwithstanding - that their 
has more than doubled, and their business keeps on increasing. 


a 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q: Would not that advantage be overcame by the length of time 1 
to make a round trip to Australia?—A. No, I would not think so. They ca 


for the 12 months. It is a pretty expensive thing for us to put a peak lo 
25 per cent of the time. i 


By Sir Evgene Fiset: 

Q. These rates you are quoting now are Conference rates, are they | 

A. Yes, and no; I think there is an independent line making that. rat 
Liverpool to Australia. 
Q. I mean to Canada—A. To Canada, Conference rates, yes. 

Q. And the preferential of $15 you are getting on British ships, 1 
Conference also?—A. No, that was oe an ane Wet ae D 


by Conference. 


By oe Chairman: 


Q. But they all get it?-A. Yes, all lines were ek to that 
any British emigrant could get it. 


{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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t did not apply to emigrants going to the United States?—A. No: 
only to bona fide British immigrants to Canada. 


i whe Charmane 


. Maughan, did you ever consider whether if the same concession 
n given to people from Continental Europe, that would or would not 


s could get a very much larger oveient from the Gontinent to Canada 
Id get the permits to let them enter Canada. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


f you could get what?—A. If we could get permission for the people 
ter Canada. To-day, practically only an agricultural labourer or an 
e is admitted. 


o By the C hairman f 


And then you have to go hat in hand to the Department of Immigration 
y them to let them in?—A. Well, in that connection, sir, I may say that 
thousands of applications for farm help; that is, the man who will 
that help indicates the immigrant, and then we try to get a permit to 
his admission to Canada, and I don’t know but I would say, at a 
ich I think would be fairly accurate, that 25 per cent of those applica- 
er being signed up were not, allowed. The Immigration Department 
aay \eood reasons for that. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Where do your applications come from mostly, on the Continent?—A. 
in extremely hard matter for me to answer. There are a great number 
ary, but of course there are more from countries populated by what 
migration Department are pleased to call “Undesirable nationals.” I 
at is about as close as I had better go. 


ie . 
By the Chairman: 
hey are not “ Nordics.”—A. That is perfectly correct, Mr. Chairman. 


y Mr. Shaw: : 


Peradered if- Mr. Maughan would find much difficulty in getting in 
its from countries that were or were not allied with Germany during 
war?—A. No, there does not seem to be much difficulty in that. There 
nal feeling except possibly in one or two directions, which the Chair- 
tated are not Nordics. 
Mr. Duff: 3 
MI Maughan, you say the Beene tion: is very much better than it 
r fifteen years ago. Do the immigrants demand better accommodation, 
iat to do with Government regulation, or why is it?—A. There is a 
amount of it from Government regulation. The greatest amount is 
And then there is a certain element of the discriminating attitude 
He is! demanding more to-day than he did before. 
(Mr. Walter _Maughan.] 
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By Hon. ir Sinclair: ; pi 


Q. Discriminating taste?—A. Yes, the orien aba eee of the mm 
He is really demanding more than he did a few years. ago. As a matt 
fact, I may say, Mr. Duff, that a number of the immigrants—I can sta 
from actual experience—travel in the cabin classes of our ships, coming int 
Canada. Now there may be two reasons for that; it may be that he wants the 
accommodation; and there is also the off-chance "that travelling cabin cl 
may think he will look more prosperous and have a better chance with 
immigration inspector; but the fact remains that a number of them trave. ca 


class. 
By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Do you find your movement is less because the rate has been raised’ 
‘A. No, we cannot believe that, sir. If we believed that for a minute we y 
be the first agitators to. get the rate down to increase the flow, with ae i 
ment we have i in this country. ‘ 


~ By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


'Q. Can you reduce that and still make a profit?—A. With es pre 
movement, no sir. We are not nee a profit to-day. Your auditor h 
statement. 

Q. But on a full load?—A. If we were assured of a full load, we would be 
glad to consider the reduction of rates, but we would have to have 
definite guarantee that we would not be ‘tied hand and foot and told to i 
in locomotion. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: | a . or we 
.Q. If you were under the restrictions as they were in eet you 


answer, > 

By the Chinn 
Q. In your best judgment, that is all—aA, In my best anes i 

increase the flow. Personally I feel satisfied it would, ~ 
Q. Would it increase the flow to your capacity or Seen near r it? 

For a portion of the year, yes. 


ae hee Cea 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. So the, main reason you are carrying these rates is because of” con 
tition? A, That is one reason. 


a —— —~ ee oe 


By Mr. Rinfret: u : 

Q. You do not consider that you could compete with tee when line 
lowering the rates; you must only compete with them by improving the serv: 
—A. We have oot to provide a service equal to the other lines. — ie ae 
QO: Phat always: brings up the same question, whether there is a lass 
immigrants who would rather pay less and get less service —A. Thee mig shi 
a small percentage of such immigrants. hay 


By Mr. Duff: Sy ee vouN Ss 
Q. Would you get more immigrants if you reduced your rate $20 at resin 
—A‘T have already answered that. T think in the first place we cou | not ¢ 
them in under the present regulations. 
Q. But I mean, if the restrictions were rachivedt aude If we thoug 
think we would be the first to agitate for it, because we absolutel 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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Pee juntay. to Apeok our railway and help us pay the share of 


. Mr. Maughan, speaking of those who come in, have you any idea how 
yo f those agriculturists remain on the land? Do you follow them?—A. 


ved. I may say, they make prior ‘arrangements to put them on the land. 
hice the Traffic Department handle, possibly without consultation, with 
olonization Department, we do not definitely know that they go on the 
d, but we cannot get them in unless the Povemvat is pretty well assured 
vy will go on the land. 


By Mr. Duff: 

. Can you say what proportion come through the Colonization Depart- 

?—A. No, I cannot, off-hand, but I would say at a random guess, founded 
rtain facts I have in mind, that there would be somewhere between thirty 

y per cent. 


By M r. Kennedy: 


Q. What reason is given for not accepting the applications of twenty-five 
ent you spoke of; you said there were twenty-five per cent not admitted? 
e have simply the applications denied us, and the reason is that we find 
_the Immigration Department investigates, ‘they do not think the applica- 
is bona fide; in other words, when a man says he is going on the land they 
t believe he i is going to do so. 

Q _ Not physical peel tas No, not physical disability nor mental 
ility. 


By the Chawman: 
You have been interested in the Immigration Department for some 


his touches the question | of freight ee therefore it is proper to ask 
questions ; what would you think of an immigration policy which would 

he whole world. “Tf you are sound in body, mind, wind and limb, es can 
to this country,” would those people be wanted? 


. Durr: Add the words “and eyesight.” ° 


e Witness: I would like to preface my remarks with the remarks that 
ever I may say here is not to be construed as in any way a criticism of the 
ment of the Government set up to take charge of this work . 


By the Chairman: 


0; [am merely asking for your opinion —A. I think I had better point 
that the United States, in the years prior to the war, were admitting 
OX ximately a million and a quarter of those people a year. Personally I 
at if we did the same thing it would not be long before the wheels would 
ing pretty rapidly in order to turn out the supplies that would be required. 
ind of careful selection that might be set up to see that the people were 
ee mentally, and possibly morally fit, we would have a free movement 


y have reached a stage now where they are almost at the peak, and 
aay be other reasons why it was stopped?—A. Yes. The! Depart- 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


hich as a railway we pay here, which runs in a considerable sum in 
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ment of Labour sometimes in the United States has a say in keeping out 

classes, with .the idea that the wages for those in the country O up. 
believe in the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1924, there were some 200,0 0 
from here to the United States. I think the United States mc 
show that. 


4 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course the United States and ourselves are in very different p 
as regards the proportion of population to available space?—A. Yes, an 
matter of fact they are spending more money to-day to: keep, people out 
country than we are spending trying to induce them to come in. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Do you know whether, in the years prior to vt war, immigrati 
unrestricted?—-A. No, it was not unrestricted. 
Q. But hadn't they to have a certain amount of money in their posse 

in addition to soundness in wind and limb?—A. Yes, a nominal sum. 
Q. So that that policy extended over a great many years, did it not’ 
Yes; almost from 1914, before the outbreak of the hostilities; in the old Ol 
you could take it back to probably 1900. 
Q. Have you inyestigated the results of that to ascertain hoe it a 
Canada?—A. We have simply to look about us and see what the condi 
Canada to-day. 
 Q. But I am taking the period up to 1914, and looking back to he 
restricted immigration policy of the years previous to that, and I am 
you the results in that particular time; would you say they were very. 
factory?—A. I would say decidedly satisfactory. 
Q. Supposing I told you that in all those years I doubt whether we ept 

our normal birth rate, notwithstanding all that increase, what would yc 
as to that?—A. I can quite believe that, because all the people ae 
this country do not stay here. 
Do you want to make Canada a sieve, to let people through 

do not think that is the proper term to apply there, Mr. Shaw. This is 
personal opinion only; no matter if these people go through Canada, 
here only a week or a month, they must leave so much money. In an 
they are just as good as tourists; they come in, and I hope wee will Spe 
money here. 
Q. Apart from the increase in the population, don’t you ae w 
consider their passing through the country ?—A. ‘There is that aspect of it 
they must leave some money here, which will benefit the merchant cay a 
on the manufacturer and the producer here. ; \ 
Q. I would like to find out the basis for your reasoning. 


By the Chairman: ce 
Q. As a matter of fact, a lot of those people do stay in Canadats ty 
would say the most of them. We have had wastage since 1913; we hav 
war, and we have had emigration from this country across the line, at pe: 
we have not kept up our birth ratio. i need 


By Mr. Shaw: . / 

Q. You say there has been emigration from Gudede to fie tik € 

in the last year; there is no doubt about that, is there?—A. The last ye 

a record of is the fiscal year for 1924. There were 200,000 souls. cros 
the United States. But that is not the only thing; a lot of those 
Canadians. : 

{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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: re not going to follow the 200,000?—A. It is not humanly possible 


j stay in Canada. 
y don’t Ae ne ihe matter eae Tam afr aid that i is a somewhat 


‘How long have they to be in Canada Beiore they can go to the United 
-A, Five years I think; it used to be one year, then two, and then 


0 ) that if they come to Canada there is no chance of getting across 


ants a position, the Labor Unions investigate him thoroughly, and he is 
very long. until he is deported.’ If I may, I would like to make a 
tatement and say that very drastic conditions are imposed upon steam- 
panies. ‘The immigration agent at the port of entry to Canada has the 
an almost unlimited category of reasons, to demand that a steamship 


he Bare he had to pay for coming. We Have never objected to that. 
YMINGTON, KC.: It cannot happen very often. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Have you had many of those cases?—A. Not a great number of deport- 


Perhaps that si the reason you do not object?—A. No, Mr. Rinfret, We 
his claim, that our agents, as far as they possibly can do so, investigate 
me care Poe allow them to come ao 


igiph A Well the ae ee ship we have running to- et that 
ming in pre-war days is the Empress of Britain. In 1913 she could 
at one load 1,014 third class passengers; to-day her capacity is 634. 
a typical ship in service in pre-war days and in service to-day. 
eet, as I before stated, the pre-war tonnage, as near as it is compar- 
> tonnage to-day, is ‘about cut in half. It is even worse than the 
Britain. 
1 ie though your capacity is cu in half, how do the figures com- 
> the percentage filled, versus vacant?—A. Well, as I have ‘said, in 
ran with 54 per cent vacant space. 
nd you were better off than most of the lines at that?—-A. The Cunard 
a wastage in space of 70 per cent, and the White Star 81 per cent. 
your condition any better in pre-war days?—A. Oh my, yes. 
with the enlarged capacity—you had double the capacity?— 
only to look at the emigration figures on that. 
u have also referred to the service given, as far as the rooms were 
What about food and eating accommodation amd so on?—A. Well, 
ill not be shown any great increase in\the cost of supplies, probably 
yf feeding heaps expense on us. The dining rooms and the extra 
he extra cooks on third-class ships to-day—the third-class pas- 
rinted menu for each meal. 
{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


they will not, but I do believe myself that a great percentage of them 


they steal through?—A. They are pretty well checked up there. If a 


Tins ele Sa ee ae 
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Q. Similar to the one I exhibit?—A. Yes. We put a simil: 
on for the three meals, for third-class passengers. a 


By the Charman: / Stage | 
Q. Do they aes it every meal?—A. Yes sir. In some of the mode 


the fied class passengers as for the cabin passengers. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. How many languages do you have these cards in?—A. gi eaieie t 


sir; it depends on the number of Continentals, and what Bp Be we ha 
“A 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


; Q. Have you one of your folders here?—A. Not with me, bul I cult 
it in the office. 1 

Q. Really, the folders are illustrative, comparing this ah the ‘old ; 
tions which used to exist. Perhaps we could get it better this way; how does 
the third-class to-day compare with say the second- class in pre-war days’ - 
A. Well, in my opinion the third-class on the modern steamer, or the remodel 
steamship, is superior to the second-class accommodation around 1905 or b. 


The CuarRMAN: Can we finish with this witness before- lunch? } 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I cannot. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Symington has several questions to ask, Be he 
no use going on now. The committee will rise until three o’clock, 


The witness retired. i 


_ The committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock p.m., the Oe Ba Mr, | e 
McMaster, presiding. 1 eae 


The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, the Committee will. please | come 2 to 0 
Mr. Maughan, will you please resume the stand? hic Nie ri 


WALTER ea recalled. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Mr. Maughan, the comparisons that have been made both i 
report that has been submitted and the evidence, have been two in numb 
first, pre-Conferences as compared with the present, and, secondly, pre-v 
as compared with the present. We have not spoken of the pre-Conferen 
and I do not know whether you know anything about that or not?—A. I am: 
really qualified to speak on the pre-Conference, inasmuch as we were no 
Atlantic steamship business in pre-Conference days. 

Q. While we are on that subject, you might tell us when you ef i 
Atlantic trade, and when you joined any of the Conferences?—A. The Can: 
Pacific acquired the Elder-Dempster Line in 1903. We joined the Westb In 
Passenger Conference on January Ist, 1906; we did not join the Eastboun 
Atlantic Conferencé, whose headquarters are in New York, until Janua: 
1908. i 

Q. Reference has been made to a date in 1909, when you joiner 
Conference?—A. No, I think that is a mistake, as far as joming a C 
is concerned. ra 


[Mr, Walter Maughan.] 


by 


ae TG). ig bat: correct, Mr. Marlow, do. you happen to 


d in a document rsd to as the Alexander Heat Yes, ‘Duis 
ment could be considered in no Wey a Conference agreement; it was 


t had eine to do with the North Atlantic Conference. I have a copy 
eement here. That has nothing whatever to do with the Conferences 
; it was simply an agreement between lines on territorial division. .. 


y Mr. Flintoft: 
was just two lines?—A. No, I think there were more than that. 
YMINGTON, K.C.: All of the N.D.V. L. lines. 


y es Montgomery, K.C.: 


hat “N.D.V.L.” is a contraction for some unpronounceable German 
. Yes; it is mentioned in the Alexander Report here. — 


YMINGTON, K.C.: The North Atlantic Steamship Lines Association. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


en you are not qualified to speak as to pre-Conference rates, from 
al knowledge?—-A. No. 
u were asked by the Chairman to justify ‘the increase in ates from 
times, and you have spoken first of the reduced carrying capacity of 
between those two periods?—A. Yes. 
might explain a little more fully how that reduced carrying capacity © 
unted for?—A. Well, you take the same cubic measurements in a ship, 
’ putting fewer people i in each room, providing public rooms, dining-rooms, 
ital, as previously explained, it just about cuts the actual bed or 
e carrying capacity i in half. 
1 Temaining part is a little more than half?—A. It varies according 
some would be more than cut in half, and some not quite half. The 
in the accommodations, as before explained, is what is responsible 


yw, do the requirements as to the space for the crew affect it at all? 
. The unions demand that the crews have more space, better space, 
located, in some cases, on the ships. Further than that, by the 
hese individual rooms for married couples and families, the necessity 
ore stewardesses on the ships; they, in turn, have to have quarters 
em, and that takes away from the carrying capacity of the ship. 
Do yes the. same remark apply to the stewards?—A. No. They can get 
nd off the ship pretty well according to the number of passengers, 
rdesses are more or less of a fixture. 


ag Sor Eugene- Fiset: 
om what date were the better accommodations provided?—A. They 


e 
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Q. I know, but from what date? During the war or after the 
am making a comparison between pre-war accommodations and Post -\ 
modations—those of the present day. a 
Q. Then they were provided from 1919 and 1920?—A. Mies: just a 
as the vessels could be improved after they were returned to the aa Nicrs 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And all the newer vessels. came in ‘with these increased facilities? 
A great many lines lost their fleets during the war, and the newer ones w 
have been built, I believe—although I cannot give official evidence of th 
cost from four to six times as much as similar vessels before the war. 


By Sir Eugene Frset: 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Maughan, that the very fact that you have 
vided for better accommodations for your third-class traffic, has had an 
on your eastbound trade?—A. It really has no relation to ‘it, that i can § 
General. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you are getting new passenger traffic ts E 
or to the Continent, due to the fact that you have modified to such an 
your third-class passenger accommodations, and you are getting, I will 
three, four or five times more traffic eastbound than you were getting befor 
No, not as far as our line is concerned, General, I think perhaps I can e 
that to you by the fact that the lines running to the United States, wh 
quota law came into effect, had made provision to handle between 500,000 
600,000 souls. They had that space vacant, and they cast about for mea 
try and employ that space and they started these tourist cabins and oll] 
cabins, an economical tourist rate and back. My present opinion is that 
will not hold. I regret that, because it has a tendency to send this dow 
third-class, but the first. class was in no way pravaced with that in views 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Just the same, it has improved?—A. Yes. probably at the « ex 
the cabin traffic. 
5 


oN By the Geiser Pst 
Q. Since then, it is true that a good many people are taking adva age 


the cheaper rate, ‘offered by your better third-class accommodation, to go 
Europe, who, otherwise, would not have gone at all?—A. I can tell 


far as our line i is concerned, that that business is n negligible. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. What is that?-A. It does not amount to really anything. We 
ably have three or four tours in the summer season, and that is all we g 
of the twelve months. I cannot say off-hand, but, as a guess, I would say tl 
the business in each one of these trips would not run over two hundzed. 

“might be below or it might be above. 

Q. You mean eastbound?—-A. It is east and svokbbonat They make | 
round trip on what they call so-called economical tours. fs 

Q. Do they come back again on your vessel?—A. They select a a sa i 
is blanked out for other third- class business. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The reason I am asking that is because the impression exi 
increase in eastbound traffie has compensated to a large extent for W. 
been deprived of on the other?—A. That is not a fact. ne 


[Mr. Walter Mauzghan.] 


outhat in contemplation? Would you expect that that would 


o you are of the opinion that emigrants could be carried conveniently 
ae rate? ) 


ae less ee Ei anmhodation?. oA. They Peale be carried cheaper 
mule be moved in numbers; if we could get the turnover in our business. 


That j is we in eeetiaince with what you were stating, that you were 
the present system?—A. The present system, the college tours to London 
. I would like to make that very clear, because I can further illustrate 
aking that class of cabin ships, that is the ship with only two classes 
and a third class, instead of three classes, first, second and third. Since 
in ships came into effect, they have greatly’ interfered with the first 
ness, on the third-class ship. 


: By Mr. Montgomery, BGs 


You have spoken of the number of ships that were destroyed and had 
eplaced after the war. That formed a very considerable percentage of 
he fleets, did it not?—A. Some of the fleets here—I have not got figures 
me , but I believe some of the Cariadian fleets were almost wiped out. 
ane of cre vessels?—A. whe Dassonec: vessels did get it. 


ands bf the oe as well as that of competition. 

Did that necessitate the conversion of boats like the Empress of Britain 
stallation of similar accommodation on her?—A. The bringing of the 
pr . up to pre-war-requireménts was a very expensive thing for 


iow available in the os was not filled to the same extent that it was 
arlier days?—A. That is a fact; while our actual capacity is cut in two. 
top of that are the reduced carryings 

Even in the capacity you have?—A. On the reduced capacity, so it is 
duction upon a reduction. 

that you attribute to the fact that immigration was not moving 
in the same proportions?-—A. It, is not. The statistics of the Dominion 
he number of admissions. 

ume that you are giving your views from a transportation view- 
are not assuming to pass on the ae from a national point, of 


WS wT might have expressed are my own personal views. I want to 
r, if that thought is around, that I do not wish in. any way to’ be 
m. it, if anvone thinks that I am criticizing any regulations that 
f (Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


pe aie No, T would not. As a matter of fact we are opposed 


i 
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may be in effect. What we might say, from the atandae ‘a me 
traffic, is that if certain restrictions that are in effect were removed, eb 
it would increase the movement, but whether that would be advisable or not, f 


do not wish to criticize or pass an opinion on. ‘ 


The CrairMAN: Mr, Maughan was careful to say, in expressing his vie s 


eel that he was merely expressing his personal views. I took n 
of that oe 


4 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Yes. Now, your fourth point I think was, the difference in tele 0 
service that was supplied, as between the older period and the gut oe 
think we all understood that. 


The Cuarrman: He went over that, 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Just to get the thing summarized, 


The Wrrness: As I explained, while the actual edibles may not be 
higher in cost, the method of serving them is a very considerable expen 
the company. | 


\ 


By Mr. Wsntdouery. FE: 8 


Q. The increased expense of operating the ship, a or the reduced purch 
power of the dollar, as you wish to put it, the general expense ?—A. Gene 
speaking, of not being able to find the elastic dollar. 

Q. That brings us to the question as to whether having in view all t 28 
things, the increased rates have been more than sufficient to provide for these 
factors, which you have enumerated, from an earnings point of gah a W 
I do not know. The voyage statements have been put in the hand of 
Government auditor, as I understand it, and they will show that in 1924 we 
not make any money. 

\ Q. Just tell us about 1925, the results up to date, without going ir 
figures at all_—A. Those figures are also obtainable, if ‘the Committee 
them, in private and will show definitely that we have, not only, not made 
money since the first of the year. but we have not broken even; that is from 
first of January, 1925, to the first statement of voyages received, up to a wee 
ago, that is last Saturday. / 

Q. What I had in mind more particularly, from a comparative poin 
view, was as to whether the months of this year have shown up more or 
fayourably than the corresponding months of the previous year?—A. No, - 
have not. As I have explained; even with the increase, that was made effe 
in 1924, November, we have not made sufficient revenue to meet expenses, re 

Q. ‘Now, you are always speaking before depreciation, or anything of 
sort?—A. That is, before making any provision, whatever for depreciation. 

Q. Now, it might be suggested that this falling off was attributed 
increased rates. I think you covered that this morinig. 


The CHatrMAN: He went into that very vhorqueahy, and very” tle , yy 
this morning. 


The Wrrness: May I just say there, Mr. Montgomery, that the ine nt 
from the United States to Canada for the fiscal year ended 1924, shows a mov 
ment of souls from the United States to Canada of about one eighth of t 
year ending 1913, or 1914, showing that the movement from the United St 
has stopped coming to Canada, and it can in no way be attributable to iner 
rates, because their fares are practically the same now as then, icy 
per cent i increase. rs i 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] \ Ops 
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y, it has nothing to do with ocean rates?—A. No, but it goes to 
‘that that movement was stopped and there was no change i in their rates. 
2. Briefly, as to the facilities which are provided on the other side, such 
nitro). stations on the Continent, do you know anything about that?—A. I 
ve there was some remark passed about control stations. The only control 
s that I know of, are ones that were set up by the German Gevernment, 
1 the reason for that, apparently, was to try and conserve the movement of 
igrants from Germany and control it to German lines. ‘When those control 
ms were set up, the British lines put up 4 very vigorous fight against it. 
s another class of station that is maintained on the other side, particu- 
arly at the channel ports, and they are quarantine or disinfection. stations, 
sre the emigrants are passed through and subjected to examination, I believe 
keep them there three days and put them in such shape that they can 
elean bill of health before they go on the ships. Those stations are 
ined at the cost of the steamship lines, and while I\am not familiar with 
detail of their accounts, I believe that the line receiving the passenger gets 
from each station on a per capita basis. I am not absolutely certain on 
t, to the best of my belief, that is the method they are handled under, 
ese stations are originally maintained by different steamship lines, In 
words three lines might have a station. . 


if By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Are those stations in the channel ports?—A. Those stations are in the 
orts, although there is one at Southampton. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


How do those quarantine stations affect your costs? What has been 
hose?—A. Perhaps I can give you figures first of all on the Southampton 


as a the ay. there is a memorandum which Mr. Maughan is now reading 
iti is of any convenience to the Committee, we have extra copies of it. 


e Aieaantine or prpecion at at juaprienacnsin The depots are 
page 19 of this memorandum. That inspection station is managed 
ministered by the Cunard, White Star Line, and Canadian Pacific. The 
ximate average annual cost of maintenance is £45,000; or, if for the purpose 
renience we put the pound in dollars at the rate of five dollars to the pound, 
nual cost is $225,000. Naturally, the fate of passage bears its share in 
ense. It is an expense that must come out of transportation. 
all the way down there are a number of other stations there. For 
Cherbourg, maintained by the Cunard and White Star Lines. The 
‘sion being at the same rate, the annual cost is $175,000; And a separate 
‘the Royal Mail also at Cherbourg of $75,000. And so on down, all the 
ough. Some of the costs I have been unable to obtain by cable although 
Or: them. Those are the control stations. 

ud you care to give any explanation of any of the figures? There 
_ the next page. 


Mr. McKay: 
That occasions the cost? How is it that the stations cost so much 
—A. There are enormous buildings; sleeping quarters are provided in 
% (Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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care at I eee as many as 15,000 souls. So you can und rsta 
an institution and very expensive to maintain. The smaller on yOu |W 
observe here, sir, are maintained at a much smaller average rate per annum. w 


/ By Mr. Fintoft: — 


McKay’s Aton ian ‘as to just on is ‘done ca the sincere ae 
passing through that station?—A. Well, I have heard it said that we aun 
the emigrant there. He comes out from his original starting point on the C 
tinent of Europe in a rather rough state and he is put through this depot phy 
cally, mentally, and morally; and they remove eden? one ab 
him, including entomological specjmens. a 


% 


The CHARMAN: Put very nicely. 


The Wrrness: That brings him on to the ship i in at least a bean condit: 
and makes a better emigrant ‘of him and a more presentable immigrant | f hir 
when he lands here. As a matter of fact, some of them get their first, ide 
cleanliness and modern toilet facilities when they strike those depots. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. This is the approximate average annual cost?—A. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. . McKay: / 


Q. Will you explain again what the meaning of a ea ‘suena 
how the Germans could control the direct passage of an emigrant to bear in 
try? 
the first place. They enacted emigrant legislation compelling. anyone le 
country to do so under prescribed “conditions, and one of the conditions e 
they must pass through a control station. "That conserved the revenue o a 
German lines, and was wholly disapproved of by the British lines. ey y ha 

nothing to a with it. ) 


Germany. ee, do aie Honea that manne At the pete day, ‘81 
German emigrant cannot leave— Ae 

-Q. I mean if that ticket calls for transportation on your boat?— 
speaking of the control system in existence pre-war. We can issue a tick 
day, prepaid, send that through our representative i in ae and he) 
out on our boat. 


of nearly fifty offhand, the tickets were nines here and a ineetion 
the emigrant. eae Might I ask, sir, oe you mean by a pane i 
ee 1 


sailles. 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


df ne point I was ithe 4 is this, that if a ticket was purchased here with 
ction in, there 5 ive be no control?—A. No sir. 


e oc. I am dealing with the time before the war when the charge 
de that these control stations were there and that more or less the British 
re interested in them. Even pre-war, I want to make the point that the 


in the week. That is what we call our prepaid business. 


fy by Mr. Montgomery, 1 ene 

Bi connection with that prepaid business, one fact comes to my mind; it 
onfined to that alone; I understand the steerage passenger, or third class 
ar can now purchase his actual accommodation, with the berth and num- 
of ie stateroom and everything of that sort.—A. He can make his reserva- 
orehand and get his actual berth and room number on a specific sailing 
e same as the saloon passenger or cabin passenger can, either east or 
ound. As a matter of fact that is the way it is arranged. 


Ts that a privilege he had in earlier days?—A. Oh no, no, he was in 
; j ead aaa 


‘eters Are hike. any ithe questions by the members of the 
s? par chee will ask Mr. Symington if he has any questions to ask 


Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
tye Symington, K.C.: 


: Maughan, ‘you have been there 30 years you say. Have you a list 
ene in 1902?—A. No, we were not in the business in 1902, 


ae I Se speak ofa aot in 1900. 


ENRY What ee is that? 
Symineton; K.C.: Page 1. 1900, $31.25. 1913, $35. 


he Chairman: | 


laughan, the interest in the Waverley Novels was heigtened by the 
_hame of the author was unknown at the time. Who was the 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


L ines were in no way favourable to them. Cases such as you cite we have 


esume the rate shown in this book is correct?—A. Yes, that was 


a ig so ee 


information, yes. 
88 And who did you. give it to?—A. Well, pie! were natural 


meetings. ee 
Q. Do you remember who \the gentlemen were?—A. No, really 1 cannot 


recall now. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know myself, but there is no 1 easc 
why the Committee should not know that. 
The Cuairman:, No, and I was asking who it was. 
The Wrrness: I may say this, that we had several can tenenees and tl 
White Star, Cunard, Donaldson Line and ourselves were present, — and 
different meetings there were different members of the staff there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Someone must have put it all together. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

bey Q. If there is any information you can give about it Mr. Mavi 
give it.—A. I really cannot give the exact names. For instance I wa 
several of the meetings Mr. McClure of the Cunard was there; Mr. 

of the White Star; Mr. Ballantyne of our own line, at one time, and I 
Mr. Annable. ‘That is as to the passenger end. I know nothing mi 
freight, I was not at the freight meetings. 

Sir Henry Drayton: This i is passenger. 
Sir Eucene Fiser: This is the reply dealing with nice euimn The 
part of the reply dealt with traffic rates; this deals entirely with the P 
service, the:second part of the reply. We should have a copy of it... 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:, There is a copy in your reply 1 1s there: vr 
Sir Evcene Fiser: No. | ‘ bie: 

- Sir Hunry Drayton: No, this is the first time I have seen it. 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: This is not referred to as the reply. 

quoting part of it. It was really got up for us, and some of it is in thes 

Iam not asking to have it filed. I only gave it to you for convenie 

following the statistics. But there is no objection to giving it. 

Mr. Furnrorr: We will have more copies by the first of the aha 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As regards the compilation, you are 
interested in the reply of the steamship companies? ~ eee 

Sir Kucene Fiser: We would like to know who is the editor? 

‘i Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As far as we are concerned, we see no reas n fo 
any secrecy about it. It was not the work of any one man; ; but I would rath 
have someone speak of it who knows about it. 
The Wirnuss: I think that has been explained. ne 

Sir Eugene Fiser: My real interest is in getting a copy. 
The Witness: I will see that you get one. ; 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think the general is right. There is 


history in it, and we have also got the laws of the United States on thi 
in it. 


Laie 


=k 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Flintoft has just stated, Sir Henry, that : hey v1 
be glad to furnish the members of the Committee with whatever num alo ‘i 
copies are required. Mr. Maughan had half a dozen whi he pies, 
just now. Sn ti 
Mr. Furntorr: We will sas copies in the first of the week RL 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.) 
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- It was ‘stent tier ; ina ay 


NTGOMERY, K.C.: To clear up that other point, my information, 
t is worth, is that these different ayes got Res ee the most of 


cre, Bae: All ein: Ten: we may get on? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

The rates increased during those years, Mr. Maughan?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I notice that during the time those rates were increasing the 
gra on to Canada from the United Kingdom increased from 5,000 to 150,000 
r and still the rates went up. * How was that? 


Sir Henry Drayron: That is at page 7. 


Symrneron, K.C.: I have the Dominion Statistics on Immieration. E 
t even seen that book, and am not prepared to examine upon Sate 


. Witness: I have figures here which bear out what I say. 


By Mr. BS ieiion, KC. 
Q Why do you give your statement now as to the tremendous increase 
on account of dwindling traffic; did rates advance in the shipping business 
a, tremendous extent because of an increase in the traffic?-—A. There may 
en other conditions then, although I cannot speak authoritatively upon 


s for the ship. 


Ir. Fuintorr: Before my friend Mr. Symington goes any further, I would 
be satisfied as to this, because on the first page of the statement there 
number of rates given. Which rate is he giving? 


. SyMineTon, K.C.: The rate at the bottom of the page, which is the 
28 idan in the bed to the liners sal 


YMINGTON, K.C.: All ie let - us take the $31. 90, I don’t care which. 
es That is an es The rates averaged hele 90, or ranged 


" a Symington, K.C.: 
| ae Bneetetions are, and I fake it from the reply to the liners, that the 


e Was no invrease between 1900 and 1913. I don lenow where ihe 
a can os found. 


ATRMAN : It is strange it did not increase between 1900 and 1913. 


-as cargo or other'classes of business that may be necessary to get those 
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Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It surely was. 
The Wrrness: It was practically the same ‘igi that perio 
Mr. Fruinrorr: It was fluctuating. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft said one thing and the witness anoth 
Which of them is correct? 


Mr. Frintorr: I was referring to the fluctuations between 1900 and 192 


By Mr. Symington, aah Os 


Have you any personal recollection of the rates for that time, Mr 
Maughan?—A, No, I have not, for the simple reason that I was on the Railwa 
end. While I have been with the railway company for over 30 years, I hay 
been in Montreal only 14. 

Q. Have you any recollection of what nas Elder-Dempster rate was?— 
A. No. 

Q. Was it below the other rates?—A. No. 4 would tale it tied the normal 
rate on the Elder-Dempster line was as shown here, $31.25 to $32.50. 

Q. From what would you infer that?—A. From information I have receiv 

Q. From whom?—A. From the people who were in charge of the traffic 
that time. 

~Q. I want to clear that point up, because apparently it is in dispute. 
you tell us who would know about that?—A. I don’t know whether our account 
ing records go back that far or not; it is possible they may; we may have ha 
information in Montreal. 

Q. Were you in the steamship end at the beginning of your Jadoo 
the North Atlantic traffic?—A. Only in a ticket office, not in a manageri 
an administrative capacity. : 

‘Q. I am referring to what is known as the ‘Alevenalee Report, page 21 
least that is the beginning of it. There they state that the most notable fe 
of the North Atlantic trafic between the United States and Europe ‘is 
dominant importance of the steerage traffic. Was that true, within your 
ledge?—-A. I knew there was a big: movement from Europe. The United 
figures will show that pre-war they took in as many as a million and a qu 

Q. Did it apply to Canada, that dominant epee a A great mar 
passengers came to Canadian ports. i 

Q. A lot of people came to Canada?—A. A lot of people come ‘to Car 


yes. 
Q. Would it fe true of the Dominion?—A. Of course you! will unders 

that I am speaking enturely from recollection, nothing authentic. 
Q. At little further down it is stated:— 


“Tt ys the very lifeblood of the business, nie shin their existe! 
and further operation would be impossible. ” 


Does that meet your view?—A. Not exactly. 

@. You do not such a great weight on the steerage business?—A. N. 

could not be our lifeblood; we could not live if that was all we had. 

Q. Then, dealing with the passenger agreements, had you any experi 
with them?—A. Just at what time, Mr. Symington, pre-war? 

Q. Up to 1914?—-A. No. ; 

@. You had no experience at all?—-A. No. - 

(. You have an agreement apparently with you?—A. That is s the he refe 

to in the Alexander Report as Agreement J., I pelieve. 

Q. Tell me if this is a correct statement of the situation; it is at page 2: 

“The steerage agreements allot to each line a certain percentage 

of the total traffic moving via certain ports, and operate on the plan 

that if one of the lines finds itself carrying far in excess e wh. 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] ‘ : ; A 
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ws is its allotted percentage, it must temporarily raise its rates, thus 
es throwing the excess business coming to itself to some 
other line which is falling short of its share of the total traffic.” 


re were certain traffic arrangements, I believe, in pre-war days that 
e not existed since the war. There is absolutely no ‘pool or agreement ias to 
vision of the traffic to-day. 

. You say there is no pool or agreement as to a division of the traffic 
—A. And has not been, to my knowledge, since the outbreak of the 


Then after giving these various percentages, it refers to Agreement J :— 


“This contract was entered into March 9th, 1904, between the lines 
composing the N.D.L.V.” 


“and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. It was agreed that the 
Canadian! Pacific Railway Co. will not carry passengers of Continental 
nationality, other than Scandinavian or Finnish, by its own steamers, 
or by any steamers in which it is interested, sailing from ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland to ports of Canada or the United States. The 
Canadian Pacific Co. agrees to furnish, should the continental lines 
at any time require it, to the Secretary of the N.D.L.V. every facility 
for satisfying himself that there has been no violation of the agreement.” 


Phat is what you refer to as not a Conference Agreement but a Traffic 
ment?—A. That is not a Conference agreement, and I want to make .it 
ctly clear to the Committee that that agreement covered business from 
vontinent, and only the carriage of that business on such ships as sailed 
Great Britain. We put a service into Antwerp, and got the business. 

Q. At the same time there was an agreement which set aside 14 per cent 
traffic to the British Lines?—A. Yes, but that has not been in effect for 
ars, and is not in effect to-day. 

. Then there is another agreement referred to in the Alexander Report, 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before you leave the first agreement, Mr. Symington, 
me you referred to, is that in effect to-day? 


Mr. SymrneTon, K.C.: No. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

}. Agreement J is not in effect to-day, Mr. Maughan?—A. No. 

M Mr. MontTcomMery, K.C.:' There are no agreements of any kind in effect 
a 

By ee ain, PR OR 

ele statement was made that they were not in the Conference. I go 
‘page 31 of the Alexander Report, as to Agreement AA:— 


7, 2his agreement was entered into for a term extending from 
va ebruary 5, 1908, to February 28, 1911 (then to continue from year 
‘year ‘unless discontinued) by the Allan Line, the Anchor Line, the 
Cunard Steamship Co.; the Hamburg American Line, the North German 

oyd, the Hull and American -Line, the Red Star Line, the Tparnstion 


mY 


Ca dian Pacific Railway On (Atlantic Steamship Lines).” 


{[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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Q. According to the terms of that agreement, etek | ded all 
N.D.L.V., there were percentages allotted for, the westbound traffic ‘and e 
_ bound traffic, were there not?—A. We were in that only in one direction, a 
that is dead to- day. I 

Q. You were in that in only one direction?—A. Yes. If I remembe 
correctly, our share was 4 something, but it is dead to-day. \ ae : 

Q. 4.49, was it. not? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What was the date of that agreement, Mr. Symington’ 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: The date of that agreement was February 5 
1908, and it extended from February 5th, 1908, to February 28th, 1911, ands W 
to continue from year to year unless discontinued. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: / i 


Q. Under that agreement, Mr. Maughan, there were compensation clauses 
if ou carried more than your share you had to turn the money into the pool’ 
— es. 

Q. And it was divided among those who had not carried their ao 
_--+A. That is correct. 

Q. It not only covered steerage, but by reason of a certain clause it Was 
provided: — 


“No Line has the right to alter its steerage and second class oe 
rates without having eines informed the aes. of the 
Conference.” ‘ 


Is that correct?—A. That I understand was as’ ee as the Confere 
workings were concerned, but every member of the Conference reserved the 
right to take independent action. 

Q. We will deal with the Conference a little later on, Mr. ca 7 
also agreed :— 


“Unless there is a second class rate agreement, the lone secon 
class cabin rate of any line westbound must be at least 2 pounds, and 
eastbound at least $10 higher than the highest normal third Bi r 
of the respective steamers.” 


So that unless an agreement was entered into, it really covered seco 
class cabin?—-A. Unless these agreements are in existence to- day—but I d 
not believe they are in existence to-day. 

Q. Speaking of how it would affect the public, it was agreed:— | 


“The Hamburg American line and the North German Lloyd will 
their efforts to arrange that the passengers of the non-German lines ma 
pass the Silesian, Saxon and German frontiers.” : th 


A. I did not nom of that. 

Q. That would be for the purpose of getting past those mre stations 
' A. To the channel ports, I presume. 

Q. That would apply to the liners of the Members of this Conference. T 
there was another agreement, V or 5. However, that covers second ol 
passenger traffic, so we need not deal with that. 

Then dealing with control stations, upon which you have given ‘0 
evidence, I would like to refer to page 41 of the Alexander Report, where th 
evidence of Robert P. Skinner, Consul-General at Hamburg, was accepted. x 
says:— 

“The organized method by which the lines seek to ‘maintain their 
respective percentages and avoid the payment of large compensatio 
money is well illustrated as regards the German lines by the ale i D 
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fur ed to the Committee by Mr. Robert P. Skinner, Consul-General 
‘Hamburg. He writes that— 

‘As far as Germany is concerned, the mechanism of the arrange- 

- ment whereby all emigrants passing through Germany are directed 
‘to Conference Line steamers is as follows: The Prussion Govern- 

. ment has established “ ‘10 sanitary control stations at various points 
along the frontier of Russia.’ ” 


would not disagree with that?—A. No, but I am not aware, Mr. Symington, 
really of the reason for this. They are not in existence to-day, they are dead. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As far as the report goes, I don’t know that any 
us are going to take issue with that. 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Iam touching upon it for this reason: the witness 
s the Conference Lines fought this agreement, and here is a provision 
viding that the Hamburg-American line and the North German Lloyd will 
: their efforts to arrange that the passengers of other lines may pass the 
lers. | 
_ The Wrrness: May I correct that impression, Mr. Symington? I did not 
she Conference Line fought that, I said the British Lines fought it. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Quite so; there is an agreement providing for the co-operation of the 


n Lines so that Conference passengers could get through those frontiers. 
epeat: \ 


“As far as Germany is concerned, the mechanism of the arrangement 
whereby all emigrants passing through Germany are directed to Con- 
ference Line Steamers is as follows:” 


_ Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Which Conference are you dealing with? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, if I may interject, it was charged against 
os Lines that they had violated the spirit and the letter of this 
ement. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May be so. ; 

Hon. Mr. Srevens:It was found by the British Commission on Shipping 
Shipbuilding that the chief difficulty the British Lines were facing was this | 
ir competition, backed up by the German Government. , 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: In answer to that I can only say that with respect 
contract or agreement, there was no object in.the German lines getting 
than their percentage share af the continental traffic through these ports, 
use they had to put it'in a pool for division prorata among the other lines. 
on. Mr. Stevens: All of which it was charged they evaded. I am not try- 
justify the agreement, which I might say was a notorious contest. 

he Wirness: That is my recollection of it. 

on. Mr. Strvens: We can get this all in detail in this report. 


M Symineron, K.C.; I think really if the committee wants the thing ir 
il, this is a very detailed report. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The report says:— 


ae 


__ “ All of these Conferences are said to have the same general secretary, 
Mr. H. Peters, with headquarters at Jena, Germany.” 


; E \ 
now of-that?—A. No, I do not. 
YO \ [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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Q. vo coming to the present situation with respect, to CG erent 


Maughan, the lines have filed Exhibit 16H, which is agreement S.T. 1 
Scandinavian, Finnish and Icelandic third- class passenger traffic. 
effect now?—A. I believe it is, yes. ne 

Q. Now, without my reading it through, the membership poesia of alla 
nae which are running to Canadian ports, does it not?—A. Yes, practical 
of them. 

Q. And I presume to American ports as well?—A. Some of them have Un 
States services, yes. 

Q. And that sets forth that the rates—it divides the steamers into group 
That is so?—A. All steamers are graded. 

Q. Graded, yes. It divides them into etude: and without going throu 
it, for instance "rade number one, the first one mentioned is the Aquitania. 
I may say, Mr. Symington, that the ships are graded first of all accordin 
size and speed. 

Q. Quite so. There is no point in it very much, it is only for the purpose 
of pointing out the difference in rates—A. That’is where you get your $31.2, 
$32.50, according to the steamer. ; 

Q. And on this grade'one, the rates to Scandinavian ports is $107 jee 
could not say that offhand; I have not got the tariffs. 

Q. Have these been changed? A. It probably would be changed, bec 
there were increases made effective last November. There have been sev 
changes since 1921. 

Q. So you do not know--?—A. There is one as late as November of 


year. 

Q. So whatever changes are made are made in accordance with this agre 
ment, and they apply over all?—A. Generally: speaking, yes. : 

Q. And it fixes the rates from Scandinavian ports and Finnish ports, W 
respect to group one, and then group two—which includes your Empres 
Britain and so on—at $105, as opposed to $107 at that time; group thre 
$103 and group four is $100. Then it provides that all the foregoing rates me 
only to steamers at present, engaged in the services of the lines; addition 
steamers to be rated when entered for service on a similar basis. In the eve 
of difference of opinion, such rating to be subject to revision by arbitrat 
That is what is in existence now?—A. Practically, yes. 

Q. Then it provides that there shall-be no reduced passages, and the lin 
are to file a list of their agents with the secretary of the North Atlantic Passeng! 
Conference at Liverpool for Scandinavia, Iceland and Finland, and for Ame 
and Canada with the secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Conferences at New Y¥: 
—A. Yes. May I say, though, that that does not prevent any line from appo 
ing any agent they would like to. 

Q. Quite true; they notify—?—A. The idea is that by the exchange 
views in Conference we find that we get a better class of agents. Sometim 
one line believes they have made a wise choice, but when the other lines exp 
their views they see they have not. We pelieve that by this arrangement 
get a higher class of agents and that, incidentally, is a ae in protecting | th 
class passengers. : 

Q. Then article six: 


“The secretary of the North-Atlantic Passenger Conference, Li re 
pool, is appointed secretary under this Agreement for all Lines Bie 
hereto.” 


That is the arrangement?—A. Yes. The secretary of the New York Conf ren 


is the secretary of the Liverpool Conference, and so on. 
Q. That is Mr. Morse, is it not?—A. Mr. S. E. Morse is. tbs New 0! 


5 iy 


man. 
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Ne ‘secretary of all the Trans-Atlantic Conferences?—A. Yes. 

That is so?—A. Pardon me, not all the Trans-Atlantic Conferences, 

se there is an overseas secretary as well. Each Conference—for instance, 
diterranean, has its secretary, too. y 

In New York?—A. No, overseas. 

But on this side he represents all the Conferences, both east and west. 

this, for instance, deals with westbound traffic?—A. Yes, they co-operate one 
h the other. He is mainly for eastbound business though. 

Q. This is westbound business?—A. Yes, I know. 

And it provides that he is to be the secretary under this agreement 

Il lines participating —A. He is yet, but there is still an overseas secretary 

ell, where the rates really are made. 

Q. "That is where the rates are made, over there? Then Article seven, 


. By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Do you mean to say the rates are ‘made over there, ‘westbound and east- 
as well?—A. Yes, because the head offices of the majority of the lines 
er there. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Ap “Statistics.” 


is “On the 7th, 15th, 23rd and last day of each month, the Lines will 
furnish the Secretary with an accurate return of all Westbound and 
- Eastbound First-Class, Cabin, Second-Class and Third-Class Scandina- 
vian, Finnish and Icelandic passengers carried in the period ending with 
these respective dates, showing also the ports of embarkation and debark- 
ation. This information to be circulated amongst the parties by the 
Secretary.” 


is correct, and I believe also filed with the government in Washington. 
hen the Secretary, Mr. Morse, gives to each line which is a member 
Conferences, exactly the carrying, the ports of embarkation and debark- 
n of all the other members of these lines?—A. We furnish our figures just 
same as we would if there were no Conference. It is a matter of courtesy, 
‘Ime courtesy. 

Q. Then under Article eight, there is provision for arbitration, and penal- 


_ By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Do you say these rates are submitted to Washington?—A. No sir. I 
tk ‘this record of carryings, that the secretary of the Conference compiles 
record—.. 

Q. I . ee you to say that the rates fixed overseas were submitted to 
i ton?—A, No, it is the carryings. 


Do you not have to file your gaye with the Shipping Board at Washing- 
A. ues, the rates are ee also, but they are not subject to them. If 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Is the same thing done in England?—A. I could not say that offhand. 


M Monteommry, K.C.: It is the United States ae Board, 


ucenn Fiser: Yes. It has been already stated that these rates are 
he United States Shipping Board, but I would like to know if, for 


reight, these same rates are handed to somebody in England. 
3 sf [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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_ The Wirness: I will be very glad to develop way fae y Gen 
offhand I cannot answer it positively. oui 


wi 


. By Sir Hugene Fiset: 


Q. You do not know whether they go to the Chamber of Shipping? A 
think they do, but I could not answer positively. I will find out and let yo 


know. ienvee | 

By Mr. Shaw: es. 

Q. Might I ask a question. Do I understand from you, Mr. Miakeh ae 
that the rates are filed with the Shipping Board, the United States Shippin 

Board?—A. No, the Interstate: Commerce Commission and the Department 

Washington. I ‘cannot think of the technical name of it, but itis a Departmen 

-of the United States Government at Washington. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. I thought it‘was the Shipping Board?—A. I think it is the Shipping 


Board. 
By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Then suppose the Shipping Board found these rates too high? Wha' 
about that?—A. I presume they would take action to bring them down. 
Q. Are you familiar with it, because I cannot find that in the Act, although 
it may be there. “eG sigh 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: It is domestic, ‘not trans-Atlantic. : 


Sir Eucene Fiser: But that is not what I understood. I understand the' 
rates are filed with the Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board is directly 
under Congress, and it is the United States Shipping Board that takes action. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is a domestic matter; there is a differen 
between the domestic and trans-Atlantic. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. While Mr. Montgomery is looking that up, I may go on. Then the 

is a provision for damages for breaches of this agreement by any party, w. 
shall not be less than £50 nor more than £500 sterling for each breach?— 
believe there are similar provisions brought up, yes. 
# Now, that covers Peaeneyiay Honicn and Icelandic pag . 


vision ae the other. The salen ate hae to be filed. 

Mr. Suaw: But it is the domestic rates only? 
Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: Yes. f 
The Witness: Mr, Shaw, I may say that the Theat Seaees ae vihieh are 


really the United States Shipping Board are members of this Conference, an 
they get all this information anyway. 


“By Mr. Symington, K.C.: * 

Q. Now, I just want to bring one point out from Exhibit 16G in connec 
with these Conferences. If you will look at page 131 of the minutes, which 1s 
the last one we have—.—A. If you want any more of these I can get you 
the copies you want. | 
Q. The point is that representatives of the Continental lines, the 
Mediterranean lines, and the North Atlantic lines—with respect to these Con- 
ferences, according to Exhibit 16G which I have shown you, the meeting consi 
of representatives of all these lines. They unl meet together | No 
always, no. : 
Q. Are there any here where they have not, or are there aan which : 
have not got?—A. For instance, there are very often subjects that bal ions be 
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d that there would be only the New York-Liverpool lines in. Rp 


Vest Ta dies boucerned, or round-the- world cruises, sorhething like baat. All. 
hese other Conference representatives would not.be there, only the lines 
| oN would be present. 
-Q. Mr. Maughan, we asked for the minutes of' the trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Pe ateronce, and that i is what we have.—A. I imagine that is merely a heading. 
did not really notice that myself, although I get dozens of these every week. . 
eee Tt may be a heading, but look at who were at the meetings. That looks 
more than a heading —A. That would be a question of the subject matter to be 
discussed. I did not really notice that they were headed that way. 
—Q. Well, they are all headed that way—I think they are?—A. They may be. 
Q. And they certainly include the Mediterranean and Continental lines, as 
as the North Atlantic?—A. Yes, I see they are present there. 
Q. Including the German lines?—A. Yes; they are in there. 
@. And the Secretary of the three Conferences which meet is Mr. S. E. 
se?—A. Yes. 
. Q. Then, Mr. Maughan, the next agreement ‘filed is Exhibit No. 16K, 
greement B.T.1, Westbound and Eastbound on British and Irish third-class 
ssenger traffic?R—A. Yes. 
Q! That is still in existence?—A. I do not know whether that is the exact 
ement— 
Q. But there is a similar agreement?—A. There is a similar agreement in | 
ect. 
Q. That is the one filed in October, 1923?—A. 1 i imagine that is the last one. 
Q. And that agreement, without going over it, is practically on the same 
nes as the Finnish and Scandinavian agreements?—A. Yes, with certain 
ovisional changes—conditions of the trade. 
— Q. I notice they have an article which the other has not, but I presume 
is implied in the other. Article 5, “Any of the lines shall be at liberty to 
vance their rates above those shown in the schedule that may be agreed upon 
om time to time, should they so desire”. That is, you can quote above the rate 
own here?—A. Really, the only understanding of the lines insofar as passenger 
usiness is concerned, is that we reach an understanding as to minimum rates— 
we will maintain. those. There are many others, which we call “scale rates” 
ve that, but there is no agreement that they shall be maintained, or has not; 
1 until recently. 
Q. What is the aiierence in this agreement between the westbound basic 
and westbound prepaid?—-A. The basic rate is the minimum, and in some 
es there may be a slightly higher rate covering the cables overseas, or the 
st of transporting an order over there, or getting the officer on the Continent i in 
h with the passenger who is coming forward. I presume that is what it is. 
Q. I was wondering what the distinction was. Will you explain it? West- 
yind there is a basic rate of £16?—A. That is the minimum. 
. The westbound prepaid is $80?—A. That is the fare that would be paid 
the North American Continent for a prepaid ticket. If you wanted to go 
0 our office in Ottawa and bring somebody out, instead of sending the cash you 
uld send the ticket over. : 
Q. And pay $80?—A. Yes, sir. 
- So the rates on that basis in 1923 ranged from $72.50 for fourth-class 
to $80, first-class boats?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, to-day, they go 
72.50 to $90, as published in this memorandum. 
. There. was an increase, about which you spoke—A. In the early part 
le a there was one ane? and in November there was another range, 
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Q. So that the traffic then is operated in accordance with: E ag 
Exhibit 16E, so far as British and Irish immigration is concerned ?—A. 
tically, yes. 

Q. And again, under Article 8, all this information is filed ae th 
Secretary of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference, 18 James Street, ‘Liverpool 
and. with Mr. Morse in New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, under article 20 of this same agreement is what we mete call t 
TEK, Immigration, which deals with the advertising the line can do: “No 
circulars or publications shall be issued by any line reflecting upon or institu ting — 
comparisons unfavourable to any other line party to this agreement, nor shal 
any party to this agreement support any newspaper which may systematicall 
attack any of the lines’?—A. As a matter of fact, some lines were making 
extravagant claims for their ships, such as “the best”, and it was to modify that — 
advertising that all these advertising agreements were put in. One line might © 
be able to claim one feature as the only one, and it was not thought desirab 
that that class of advertising should go in. We should tell the public in 
advertising, in a fair way, what we have for sale, and not make extrayaaame 
claims, one against the other. 

Q. You cannot tell then—A. I would not want to sell our goods by. com- 
paring them to anybody else’s; we want to sell them on their merits. _ 

®. The Secretary gets copies of all sailing lists, rate schedules, and circulars 
issued?—-A. Yes; he keeps them on file. 


Bu Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. When you say “Secretary”, you mean Mr. Morse? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Morse in New York, and the seerctary a 18 
James Street, Liverpool. te: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then, in respect to the immigration traffic, there is also a clause for 
penalty of £50 to £500 Sterling, for any breach of the agreement?—A. Yes. 
Q. Article 28 says: ‘So long as this agreement is in force no line shall 
advertise or quote rates or supply conditions other than those provided for in 
this contract, even for sailings subsequent to its expiration”?—A. That 
correct. 
Q. Then, the other agreement filed is Exhibit 16D, Agreement 2-1, “Co 
tinental Third-Class Traffic, Westbound and Eastbound’ — A. What is the da 
of that, Mr. Symington? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: March, 1921. 


The Wirness: I cannot say that is the last, but I believe there i is a simil 
one, yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. It is similar to the ones the steamship lines have filed?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMawn: Is it necessary to indicate the different changes? - 
Mr. Symrneton, K. C.: No, there are just a few which I want to pol 


out. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: SE, 

Q. This also covers all the lines, does it not, trading from the Coxitinen 
Canada?—A. Yes, I would say that is a complete list, with the exception ¢ 
the name “Canadian Pacific Ocean Services” is wrong. aie is, “Canadian 
Pacific Steamships”. fee y: ee 
Q. Article one gives the scope of the agreement? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Which one is that? 
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INGTON, KC.: Continental third-class passenger traffic, Exhibit 


bis agreement shall govern Continental third-class traffic west- 
ound and eastbound forwarded by the lines parties to this agreement 
from, or to, all North American ports and all European ports situated 
between Petrograd and Cadiz, inclusive, and to embrace all continental 
traffic forwarded over Scandinavian, Finnish and United Kingdom ports ”’. 


If that, i is not the last agreement, is it very likely there is a similar one. 
Q Now,the next clause: 


“Continental traffic forwarded via Mediterranean ports will form the 
et subject of a separate agreement with the Mediterranean lines unless 

this Agreement is eventually extended to embrace also the Mediterranean 
lines.” : 


Las that been done?—A. I believe there is a separate agreement. In fact there 
re so many of those different ones that it is hard to keep track of them. 

. Appended to this agreement, as a schedule to Article four, rates are set 
urth, from all European ports?—A. Yes. Of course, like even, the British 
ates, they vary from time to time. 

. And the rates at this time were $120 from Cherbourg—I am reading 
one, of course—A. What is the date of that agreement? 

Q. 1921—A. $120, first class? Surely not? 

Q. Not first-class; third-class, but grade one, but they seem to be all the 
No, they are ‘not. $100 ‘to $120, and that follows through Havre, 
ene, Ostend, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Danzig, Reval, Corona, Lisbon, Oporto? 
I cannot say that these are the last rates. 

Q. These may have come down or gone up?—A. Their rate shows a com- 
‘ison along this line. 

. This one has three secretaries, article six: ‘ United Kingdom, Scan- 
ia and Finland: Secretary, North Atlantic Passenger Conference. Con- 
ent: Secretary, Atlantic Conference. United States and Canada: Secretary, 
York Conferences”, providing for the filing, in three places, of all this 
ation?—A. I cannot say off-hand about that agreement but I would be 

ling to say that I presume there is such a one in existence. 
 Q. It has been filed by your counsel as being in existence? —A. T imagine 
hat is correct. 

. And’ it has the usual provisions, ‘providing for cabin, and second-class 
es being a certain amount over the steerage fares?—A. "Yes. I think all 
se agreements are very similar. They may vary in one or two conditions. 
. Those three agreements, which I have given you cover the whole immi- 
a ‘traffic to Canada, from the United Kingdom and the Continent?— 


From the United Kingdom and all ceatiental ports, including Scan- 

linavia Petrograd, and the Mediterranean ® A. Seandinavian and Pinnish. 
wee . That i is the system that is in effect to-day?—A. Virtually, yes. 

_ Q. The fare of an emigrant to-day is higher, is it not, than a first-class 

on passage was in 1914, or about the same, is it not 2A. The figures there 

| show you that. 1 think that statement is very clear, that he pretty near 

> same accommodation to-day under the proved condition. 


anged from $67.50 to $92.50. 
aigere are you reading from?—A. The top table, Mr. Symington. 
Yes, I see—A. You will find all the information you want on rates, as 
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Q. My statement seems to be correct. It is my memory, | it crossing n- 
the Alsatian and Calgarian, for about $90, in 1914, in an outside cabin?— as 
- A. You are to be congratulated on your memory. st 
Q. That would be about the emigrant rate to-day?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Now then, does the emigrant to-day take up anything like the space 
that a first-class saloon passenger took up in 1914?—A. I cannot say iene 
in cubic feet, but very nearly, Mr. Symington. i 
Q. Surely not?—A. Very nearly. It depends Hisoueb neg on the class or ! 
type of first-class accommodation he gets. There are one, two, three and 
four berth rooms, cabin and first-class to-day, and there are suites of rooms, 
sitting room, bath room and all that kind of thing. It depends upon what room 
want to make the comparison on. A two berthed room to-day will probably 
take nearly as much cubic measurement as a third-class cabin down below, — 
to-day. I would, just from observation, say that. We can measure Kis, mp 
and tell you. 
Q. You suggest then that the cubic cdnatity, which is the one basis upon, i 
which you put your third-class rates, the emigrant to-day has as much space — 
‘ practically, as a first-class saloon passenger. I was in one, with another man, 
im an outside suite of rooms on the Alsatian?—A. Pardon me. I am not sug- — 
gesting. I am trying to answer your question, and it must be very clearly — 
qualified that it depends on what class of cabin, what type of first-class cabin 
you were making your comparison with as regards a third-class room. ee 
Q. Two people in an outside cabin?—A. There are some pretty large 
outside steerage rooms to-day. iy 
Q. Outside steerage rooms?—A. Yes, with a porthole i in beet Then, that 
would again depend upon the ship. 
Q. Would you suggest also that the care of those people, I mean the nea : 
~ and so on, compare at all with the first class meals which they got in 1914?—- 
A. I would say that the third class meal to-day is equal to a first class meal 
around 1900. 
Q. Around 1900?—A. Yes, and bring it up a little farther. than ‘thats Ne 
probably 1905. mh 
Q. What is your virtue in telling that what we have always under sgeen 
as third class immigration facilities have largely been wiped out? It has been — 
‘converted into a higher standard?—A. It is a very much higher standard. Weg 
have tried to make that very plain. x | 
Q. You have never tried then, as I understand your evidence, getting 
emigration traffic with less service, and a lower rate?—A. I would not want to i 
take the risk of putting any money into a ship and cater for third-class traffic, 
and give inferior accommodation to other lines, even at a lower rate to- day. | 
Q. What suggests itself to my mind is that T understand there is, you say, 
or somebody has said, a very strong competition in service to- day 2—A. There > 
is, | : 
Q. There is no competition in rates7—A. No. The lines, to get anywhere 
with their finances, must compare notes. 
QE do: nat want to argue it. There is no competition in rates to-day — 
A. Practically none. 
Q. But there is very fierce competition in service?—A. Yés. 
Q. And has that not resulted then, Mr. Maughan, in a race of facilities! 
between these lines, there being no competition in the matter of rates?—A. 
There has been a very marked improvement in the accommodation, pees 
about by competitive conditions. 
Q. And one that is continuing, if I may put it, in UE es: extravagance — 
with every boat that is built?—A. Yes, every boat is an improvement over the 
previous one. 
{[Mr. Walter Maughan.] OPCS ER 
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nd there are new boats coming into the service here all the time, every 
—A. Yes, there have been two or thiree in the St. Lawrence trade this 


ey, 

Q. All of which have higher class facilities for immigrants than the pre- 
ious one?—-A. There are certain improvements, yes. 

_ Q. And higher class accommodation, more extravagance for the first-class 
passenger?—A. Well, correspondingly higher grades of accommodation are be- 
ming more elaborate. The passengers demand them. 

 Q. All of which I suppose costs more to operate—A. Naturally. 

Q. Which must be paid for by those who travel upon the ships, or by 
the cargo the boat carried?—-A. The earnings of the ship, yes. 

. Q. Now when you made the answer to my friend about losing money, did 
ou intend to tell us that you had lost money upon your steerage services?— 
A. I think it has been very clearly established here, Mr. Symington, that it is 
possible to arbitrarily segregate the earnings of a ship against any one.sec- 
tion, even as between freight and passenger, so therefore it would be further more 
difficult to segregate passenger earnings into classes. 

Q. Then the answer to my question I take it is, that you did not intend 
ndicate to the Committee whether you had or had not lost money on the 
im mmigrant or third-class passenger?—A. No, we have lost money on the general. 
operation. The earnings are not segregated or charged against any particular 
class of traffic either freight or passenger. : 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Symington, let me ask the witness one question to 


ar this up in my own mind as well as the minds of other members of the 
0 amittee. i 


By the Chawman: 


 Q. Do I understand that as far as passenger rates are concerned: first- 
second and third-class, there is practically no competition as far as rates 
concerned, the competition being limited to competition in service?—A. 
lly the principal competition to-day is in service. There are understand- 
as to rates between the lines. There have been those understandings back 
ar as 1868, according to. the evidence of Mr. George Hanna in a Supreme 
ourt case in, I think, 1912, in the United States. His evidence was accepted that 
lines in 1868 had understandings. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is there anything to hinder a steamship company fitting ‘up a ship and » 
rrying immigrants in accommodation similar to what they did in 1900 and 
ong there?—A. Any agreement as between the present lines? 

-@. ‘No, any steamship company, outside of those that are in this agreement. 
. No, f don’t know of anything that would prohibit it, Mr. Stevens. 


, By the Chairman: — 

Q.:Are there not certain regulations laid down by the British Board of 
e, that passengers are to have certain minimum space and certain minimum 
? I think so—A. Yes sir. - 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understood him to say he would not put his 
ioney into any such venture. 

‘ ‘The CHAIRMAN: He said so but I think I am right in suggesting that 


he Wrrnuss: - The British Board of Trade have certain regulations that 
le for certain cubic space for each passenger. The Continental Govern- 
, before you can get a concession to do business, insist on you complying 
certain very stringent Paaeos: regulations, which ieee, for medical 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Have those been changed sirfce 1900?—A. Oh yes. I thins sone eof them 
were changed in the last two or three years. Since the war. ’ sy 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For instance, if you proposed to fit up a boat for immigrant service, 
such as I remember seeing when I went to England as a small boy in about 
1884, with tiers of bunks, with perhaps thirty or forty bunks together in the 
same compartment, would that be allowed by the present regulations—A. It — 
would not be permitted to-day, sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That would not be permitted?—A. No, I tesa it will not ne 
permitted. ; 
Q. Possibly we might clear that up by getting a copy of those regulations, _ 
if you have them.—A. I have not got them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The whole point at issue is, if you cannot by 
regulation carry immigrants to-day in the same form that you could when you © 
had the rate of $19 or $20 or whatever it was, a trip, what is the use of talking 
about reducing the immigrant rates to this pre-war basis? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. You do not suggest for a minute, do you, Mr. Maughan, that under the ~ 

regulations you have to give the service that the lines are giving the steerage 

| passengers?—A. The maximum service we are giving to-day, no. I am not — 
intending to convey that for a second; but I am contending that you could not 

just throw a ship open and herd people on it and get away with it to-day. f 


: Sir Eveene Fiset: These regulations have been applied by the different ; 
Boards of Higiene in each country, requiring that a man must have a certain : 
cubic feet of air space. That is where the difficulty comes in. © 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Quite so. He must have a certain number of cubic feet per passenger, that 
is true. How about the South American trade, do the regulations apply to those 
_ ships also?—-A. We are not in the South American trade and I cannot tell you. 
af Q. You do not know anything about it?—A. No. 

Q. You have not compared to see if the system is the same there?—A. — 
Nothing except that we have had ships touching at South American ports and 
we knew they were complying with the regulations. Ours were cruising ships, — 
not emigrant ships. 2 
Q. Then you cannot tell us whether or not the accommodation to South — 
America is or is not fairly satisfactory ?—A. I am sorry, sir, I know absolutely 
nothing about it. 
Q. Can you give us any information about the rates to South America?— 
A. I cannot. 
Q. Does your company not make comparisons of these things?—A. No. | 
We have got to find out what the particular services we are concerned in are 
costing us and how to make money out of them. a 
Q. My instructions are that the emigration from Europe, to. a large extent — 
is going to South America, or very much larger then to Canada. You have 
not looked into that feature at all as to rates or accommodation?—A. No, as 
I said this morning, relatively speaking, the movement to Australia from Great | 
Britain is increasing and at an increased rate of fare. 
Q. At a rate which you gave us?—A. To-day I think it is $185. : 
Q. An increase from $90 in 1911 or 19138, to $185. —A. Yes, in 1023 it. 
was $200. es 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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NTGOMERY, K.C.: You are not suggesting that it is British emigra- 
hat.is going to South America? My instructions are that it is Italian and 
ia of Southern Europe; chiefly Latin. 


By Mr. Symington, 1 OMe 


Q. The Conference lines cover the Continent just the same. How long 
es the trip to Australia take?—A. It depends on your route. And whether 
ou go via Vancouver or wholly by sea; get on a ship and go through the 
ral.” 

Q. I am referring to emigrant passengers.—A. The voyage takes somewhere 
the neighbourhood of 22 days, but that is a guess on my part; I have not 
hecked it up. I would say 22 to 25 days as a pure and simple guess. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. That is direct?—A. Direct from say Fiveiniodl or London to Sydney. 
Mr. Rinrret: Through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Through the Mediterranean and Suez. 

The WITNESS: ' Around through the Mediterranean and Suez. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What about New Zealand, Mr. Maughan; do you know anything 
t New Zealand?—A. I know this, that the rates to New Zealand from 
pool increased higher than to Sydney. I am speaking of Auckland. 

Q. I have an article here of May 15th, 1925:— 


“A new immigration agreement between New Zealand and Great 
Britain effective May 1st, remains in force for three years. Between 
17 and 19 years a person paying five pounds fifteen shillings will travel to 
New Zealand free.” 


at is under this agreement of assistance?—A. Our Department of Immigra- 
bring people from Great Britain here, as far as the initial payment is 
med, ' 
2: I am directing your attention to the rate of five pounds fifteen shil- 
2—A. That may be the fare that the Government is paying or that the 
senger_ is paying, but the latest advice we can get from the other side by 
is that the rate from Liverpool to Auckland prior to 1913 was seven- 
pounds, or about $85; from 1913 to 1915, $95; then there is a blank, and 
1920 to 1922 it went up to $205, and to-day or rather from 1922 to date 
e rate is reduced down to $185. We also have a special rate, Mr. Symington, 
t the Immigration Department gets advantage of, a special rate on Immi- 
ss from the United Kingdom to Canada. That might be under some such © 


“Other ancions * aré, single women over 19 years, married couples 
without families, from 16 pounds 10 shillings to 11 pounds.” 


e this is an article in a paper which I am reading, it came from the Im- 
ation Department here, that is, that ee was a reduction under this new 


-. SyMINGTON, KC: re be it was an eNee scheme. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
; oe am not asking you to take the reduced rates on the assistance scheme, 
ore the assistance scheme; that is what I am talking about. I say that 


icle says that there were other reductions, single women over 19 years ' 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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and married couples without families were reduced from 16 pounds 
to 11 pounds. If that is true, the rate was less than $80, and it is now down 
to 11 pounds?—A. Probably the Government is paying one-half of it and th 

passenger the other half; I don’t know anything about that. The rates we hav: 
that apply to the general public apply to those I have given you, and we ra 
them by cable within the last ten days, I would say. 

Q. We had better get the emigration authorities to give that to us; ‘you. 
do not know anything about these rates?—A. No. I have read several articles 
recently on what the Australian Government is prepared to do to get white 
settlers into Australia. They will take a family of children of a certain age 
free, and pay part of the father’s passage; he is only to pay back one-half of 
his passage, and even gets credit for that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. The Government does that?—A. The Government aes that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Single men under 19 were reduced from 16 pounds 10 shillings to uw he 
pounds. You know nothing about the rate before the reduction. —A, No. The | 
only. rates I have are the ones I developed from cables. — ‘ 
Q. Do you know anything about these rates, or are these he ale rate 
you know about?—A. These are the last rates, as far as I know, that we Don 
developed by cable within the last few days. ; 
Q. Developed by cable from where?—A. Developed by cable from our! 
‘European General Manager in London, England. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. Might I interject a question here? I’ notice In comparing the. rates ie 
Australia and New Zealand that the pound rate has been put at $5; that would 
make a difference of 15 cents on the dollar anyway, at the present time, but a 
as to 1920 there were certain times in which the difference was much large 
than that. I do not think these figures should be taken without that reservation be 
The Wirness: It is very easy to develop the rate in effect 1% each year 

We did this because we were developing it by cable. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ‘ 

Q. I just want to point out that when we have the rates from Liverpoo 

to Australia in 1921 as 40 pounds, $200, at that time the 40 pounds did not 

represent $200 at all—A. We have a foot note, Mr. Rinfret, that the conver- 
sion from sterling made quite a difference. 

Q. It would ‘only mean a difference of about 14 cents.—A. ie that time ihe 


Pound was away down. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That would be right if it had apyUniae to do 
witr the exchange in this country. 
‘Mr. Rinrret: I am only comparing what it cost the Australians witli what / 
it cost the British. | 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The rate of exchange, or the iemisetad itertie 
as it was in the United States or in Canada would not have any influence 
the rate over there. On account of the movement of money, that would no 
mean necessarily that the Pound stood depreciated as between Lie and 
Australia. Wan: 
Mr. Rinrret: It is a vry complex question. 
Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: It certainly is a complex question. 


By Hon. Mr.. Stevens: 
Q. Disregarding the dollar, you got your comparison In Pounds?—A, That 


was only put in as a matter of illustration, 
iMr. Walter Maughan.] ; 
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lo * Mr. Srevens: We would have to deduct somewhere about 4 per cent. 


Phe Crramrman: If they compared the Pound, if both rates were originally 
ounds and were both now changed to dollars, ‘each of them on the basis of 
5; it would not make a very great difference. 


- The Wirness: Really the rates quoted in the other tables, you buy Pounds 


i the other side, and they are converted. It is merely to itiustrate the two 


currencies, ea 
«By Mr. Symington, K.: 

_ Q. Just to clear up one or two points, Mr. Maughan, in the beginning of 
your evidence you spoke of the expenses of the European agencies. Those are 
neluded in the operating costs of the railway and the steamship lines, are they 
~-not?—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company pay the expenses. 

_ Q. And the cost of the irrigation is included in the Land Department 
xpenses?—A. The Colonization Department. 

Q. And the Colonization Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the irrigated land sells at a great deal higher figure than the 
irrigated land?—A. The land is practically useless without irrigation. 

— Q. In your Reports each year, all these expenses are charged up to irrigation, 

you have told us?—A. That expense is definitely charged to the Colonization 

Department, just the same as our Traffic Department has certain expenses. 

Q. You have a Colonization Department in respect of your lands?—A. Those 

are expenses not after taking into consideration any profits on land sales. 


colonization expenses?—A. I would imagine eventually, yes, but that is the 
ount expended under Colonization, without any regard to the value of the 


 Q. Then I notice an article by Colonel Dennis, who is in charge of your 
igration work, is he not?—A. He is the Commissioner of Colonization. 

Q. Did you notice a report of his speech the other day?—A. Yes, and I 
ve spoken to him since. 

Q. He is reported as saying that the proposed immigrants cannot be adapted 
this country ?—A. No, sir, he said they had no money, and he told me to-day 
they might possibly come, and if they got their tickets the rate hasn’t got 
hing to do with it. 

Q. He made the explanation, but he is reported to have said that the pro- 
sed immigrants could not be adapted to this country ?—A. That if the fare was 
one and a half, the conditions would be the same. 

 C). The, conditions would be the same, you think?—A. Yes. 

eC According to your evidence, I take it that you can hold ‘out absolutely 
hope for lower immigration rates, under present conditions?—A. There is 
olutely no hope for lower immigration rates; you are quite correct. 

Q. And, so far as you can see, can you hoid out any hope, with the service 


Jations will be in causing a free movement. Once again please allow me to 
ery clear upon that, and to say that I am not criticizing any person in any 
e. 
Q. I am asking you-as an operating man, Mr. Maughan. Knowing the 
of service you claim to be giving, and knowi ing the increased service that 
being crowded on every new boat, can you see any possible hope or anticipa- 
ot lower immigration rates?—A. The only way a reduction in rates, can 
place i is by an increase in the flow of immigrants. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


it there, General; it is purely a matter of the number that are allowed to 


nto the country. 
{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


Q. No, but the charge against your lands and the proceeds thereof these 


a Or competition, I suppose?—A. Well no, the competition does not enter 


you are giving—A. T cannot see into the future, Mr. Symington, as to what the 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. And although, Mr. Maughan, as I pointed out to you, there was a 
tremendous increase from 5,000 to 150,000 a year dyring those years in which, 
even taking the figures at their best, there was no reduction in rates, do yo 
think that the increase would produce a reduction now?—A. The imerease in 
numbers? 

Q. In numbers?—A. I said before that if we were sure, donnie sure 
that we could have a big movement of immigrants, we would be very glad to 
give consideration to reducing the rates, but under the present limited movement 
we cannot afford-to do it. 


. 
} 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I just interject a question here, a question sieoeaied to me by o 
of the committee. Have Canadian Pacific ships, Mr. Maughan, been carryin 
immigrants whose final destination was the United States, as well as those 
Canada, to any extent? / 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is on page seven. 


The Witness: Yes, we handle immigrants to United States points vi 
Canadian ports, and for ‘the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1924, all the Canadia 
lines handled approximately 18,400 immigrants. 

Q. Then the quota law of the United States would have a deptonsite effe 
on the flow of immigrants via Canada, just the same as directly to the Uni 
States?—A. Yes, but not to the same ‘extent. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If you look'at page six of this Reply, you will 
it all; you will find the figures given for 1924, 18,140, 1923, 10,911 aes so 
The whole thing is there. 


The Witness: I think it was something over 18 ,000. | | 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Would those 18,000 be included in that 200,0 000 you a of 2—A. N 
Sir Henry Drayron: That is separate. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. They go in bond?—A. The United States Department of ‘tae 
immigration service, have inspectors at the ports Just the same as they hav 
customs men, to facilitate their movemem through. They are in bond, as far 


Canada is concerned. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: cf Le 


Q. Do you include those in the proportion which you wave us in the begi 
ning of your. examination of Canadians coming in via your ships?—A. Yes, the 
are in our earnings the same as the others. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What I was trying to get at is, is there any assurance, ‘in view of 
fact that when immigration did increase so tremendously as it did through a 
certain number of years when there was no decrease in price—in fact there was a 
small increase—that now, if there was an increase the fares would come down 
—A. My personal opinion is yes. 

Q. Why?—A. Because we would get sufficient money, in the first place, 
the turnover because of the increased numbers, to be able to afford it. 

Q. In the light of the situation as 1t is, why do you go .on placing th 
highly expensive boats on the route, new boats?—A. They are demanded 

competition. We cannot stand out alone with inferior boats against superic 

ones, and hope to get any business. The competition in that. a ee is ae 

same as in hotels or automobiles or anything else. 
{Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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ataouet you tell us a that ie services are > not remunerative, none the 
a go on and the lines go on—because they are all Conference lines— 
ng expenses by the class of- boats they are putting on the services?—A. 
Id be in a terrible fix, Mr. Symington, if we ever gave up hope. 
‘That is your answer, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 


-Q. Mr. Maughan, what would you say would happen if five boats, or a 
mber of boats, were put on the route which reduced the rate from $80 to $60? 
t would happen then with the other Conference lines?7—A. The $60 boats 
d probably get some business. 

Q. Would not the Conference boats have to reduce their rates?—A. No, I 
ot think they would. 
~Q. They would still carry [chem at $80?—A, Yes. Of course, it would 
De nd on the ship that made the $60 rate. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ° 

Q. I suppose they would travel at the $60 rate if they got as good accommo- 
fion?—A. Yes, if they could, but it cannot be provided. It gets back " the 
ion of whether you want to buy a Ford or a Rolls-Royce. 


— By Mr. Flintoft: \ 


vy Mr. Maughan, is it not a fact that in providing immigration accommo- 
tion you are not only in competition with the Canadian lines, but you have 
mpetition with the United States lines?7—A. The monster ships operating to 
»w York are direct competitors of ours. 

2. And you have to provide this accommodation?—A, To meet that com- 


ty 
By the monster ships, you'mean the Aquitania?—A. The Aquitania, 
mest, Leviathan, and those ships. 


By.Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : / 
Can, you tell us, Mr. Maughan, how many boats are engaged in the 
ant business into ‘Canada, during the last four or five years?—A. I could 


ell you offhand for the other lines, but we have twelve. All the lines are 
e Reply, that little white booklet. 

r. Symrnetony K.C.: I think you will find it in the list of boats filed, 
2 and’ 1923. 

Mr. Furntorr: On page 36 of the Lines’ Reply you will find the number of — 
lings, total tonnage, average size of ship, average number of passengers ‘per 
lh ng and so on. 


~* By Mr. Rinfret: 

i, i. Mr. Maughan, could you tell us this, are there a large number of 
mnadian immigrants come through United States ports?—A. Not a large 
mber, Mr. Rinfret; there are some. 

; “Have you any idea what proportion?—A. No; it would be a very low 
age. | 

More than 10 per cent?—-A. I think it would be less than 10 per cent. 
that is a guess. 


~ By Mr. Shaw: 
‘I would like you to amplify your answer tho Mr. Duff. Presuming that 
tersen contract is approved ie Parliament, and ten ships are placed on 


2; 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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do you say your boats would not meet that competition? —A. Tam only 
for my own line. I do not believe we would meet it. ; 

Q. Will you amplify that and tell us why?—A. Because it would depend : 
on what accommodation these other boats provided. Personally I do not see 
with the present movement how they could afford to make a $60 rate if they 
put up the accommodation we put up. 

The Cuamrman: They might have a subsidy to fall back on. 

Mr. SHaw: The plan is to subsidize them. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: You could cut your rates if you were subsidized in the 
same way. i 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Supposing the immigrants were satisfied with the accommodation given — 

by these boats at $60; what would you do then?—A. I do-not know, Mr. Duff; — 
that is a bridge we will have to ¢ross when we come to it. I imagine some of 
the lines would employ their ships in other lines where it would pay. ; 
By Mr. Shaw: 

Q. Do you think any of the Conference ships would meet the lower rates?— 


when we came to it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What other routes could you go to? I have been unable to find on 
profitable ones—-A. Speaking for our own company we could not go to any 
because our ships have to feed our own lines. I merely say that that is the 
history of the shipping in the world; any steamship company that can operate 
freely on the high seas will naturally seek the most lucrative rates. Unfortun- 
ately, we are not in that position; our whole interest is bound up in the success 
of the Dominion. | 

Q. I have just one question for Mr. Kennedy, along that line. As I und 
stand it, the capacity of the boats per passenger and immigrant from 1920 
1924 has greatly increased?—A. That is due to the extra number of boats. — 

Q. And it is continuing to increase?—A. And the individual passenger- 
carrying capacity per ship is about cut in half. 

Q. And the boats are still continuing to increase?—A. Yes. ” 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. Why should they do that if they are losing money?—A. There were i 
certain other services put on, which had been taken off. There is a service 
two boats running to New York to- day. 

Q. Could you give us the increase per year from 1921 to 1925?—A. That is 
obtainable, yes. It gets down to a matter of each ship of each line and what its 
carrying capacity is. It is purely a matter of arithmetic. I have not got it; I 
de not think it is compiled; but it is only a matter of taking each ship for ea 
line and adding them together. 

Q. But your information is that there has been an increase?—A. Offha 


yes. : ; 

The CHARMAN: Have we finished with the passengers? If so, we will pro- 
- ceed to another item of business. I am sure we thank you, Mr. Maughan, for 
your illuminating and interesting evidence. 4 i. 


Witness discharged. 
The CHAIRMAN: Who is the next witness? ; 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] : aS 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Preston, sifce we adjourned your evidence, the file of letters has 
produced. I see it starts— 

Mr. Durr: Have we decided to go into that confidential pe ae 
Sir Henry Drayron: The Minister has now produced it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
_Q. I see this file commences with a letter of March 7, 1924?—A. Yes, Sir 


© Then there are a lot of letters I shall not bother with, but looking 
through them I have difficulty in seeing when the “frank statement” was first 

rted to Mr. Low; that is, the alternative proposition, which has been re- 
red to before. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
a Q. When was it that the ‘frank statement” first got over to Mr. Low?—A. 
im inclined to think I showed it to him when he came to London. 

oe So he did not know about it until he got to London?—A. I do not think 


; Pihen the next letter, I notice, and to which I will draw your attention, 
e letter of the 28th of April?—A. Yes, gir. - 

Q. In which you say, “I am in touch with interests outside of the Con- 

ice which do not look unfavourably upon some kind of an arrangement 

reby the Government of Canada will be practically in control of freight 

es ?2—A. I see it, yes. 

Who were those interests with whom you were in touch?—A. Those 

ts in April, were, I think, the Lord Inchcape interests. 

It looked to me from the correspondence as if that came later on. Can’ 

think of any others?—A. No, I cannot, at the moment. 

The reason I asked that was I thought the Inchcape matter first came 

in a cable of May 13th, 1924, which I think we have already had?—A. Well, 

t Henry, there were—I cannot say exactly—I think three or four or five meet- 

before that point was reached. 

Q. You remember the cable to which I refer, the one where you ioe 

nversation, and in which it. says “Started with Preston and followed by my- 

if”, and signed “Larkin” ?—A. That was in May. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then on the same day you had that wire sent, you wrote a letter to Mr. 

Ww, in which you say that you received to-day from the High Commissioner, 

cable, which is self explanatory, and for obvious reasons “I thought it better 

8 nd i in this form.” What were the obvious reasons?—A. I preferred sending 

thr ‘ough the High Commissioner, as I had been consulting him. I made a 

port to him and he thought he would write the Minister about it. I think 
as the reason. 

ay You thought it would be better to have it in his name? Those were 

vious reasons?—A. That it would go through in that form. 

“Until we get closer I cannot tell what shape the negotiations may take.” 

were the negotiations, I suppose, with Lord Incheape?—A. Yes. 

EA ‘Then you say before this “but this does not, by any means offer the 

only avenue for business,” what other avenues were open at that time?—A. I 

| others in my mind’s eye. I had nothing definite. : 

“ae (Mr, William T. R, Preston.] 
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Q. Who did you have in your mind’s eye at. that time?—A, I shad sir 
William Petersen. 
Q. Yes.—A. I had Lord Kylsant. 

Q. When did he take form in your mind’s eye?—A. I looked upon him as 
a possibility but I could not tell you how soon, 

Q. That was before you got in touch— . 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


és ey 

; Q. Did you finish who you had in your mind’s eye?—A. No. In another 
case I had Howard Houlder and his associates. I thought perhaps I might get 
in touch there. Then it was purely problematical in my own mind. j 


Mr. Suaw: I did not get the date of that. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The date of that is the third of May, 1924. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: i 
Q. Then, you wrote on May fourteenth, 1924, to Mr. Low, giving him your. 
advice as to the rate situation?—A. The fourteenth? 
Q. May, fourteenth. You wrote him on May, fourteen. “I think there - 
should be a reduction on present ocean freight rates generally to one-half the — 
-present conference rates, these to include ordinary natural products, manu-- 
factured articles and cattle ”?—A. Yes. 
Q. What’ rates had you before you at that time?—A. I had no particular 
rates. 
Q. No particular rates?—A. No. fa 
Q. Then on May 29th, the second paragraph of the letter, again to Mr. 
Low: 
“However, I am finally in close touch with the bigger interests of 
the combine.” “ 


Which were these bigger interests you were in touch with tA. Oh! no, that is. 
the second paragraph. ‘ 
Q. Yes. 


“ However, I am finally in close touch with the bigger interests of 
the combine.” 


—A. That was when we were coming to close grips with the Lord Kylsant 
interests. : & 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. “ With the bigger interests of the combine.” Who were they?—A. The 
Lord Inchcape interests. 
Q. That is when you wired sometime before about that?—A. Veni s AN 
meeting had been previously—I think the mectings continued with them and 
with the Inchcape interests, until the latter part of May. 
Q. Finally that is all ‘that you have reference to there, under that na 
“the bigger interests of the combine.’”’—A. Yes. : 
Q. Later on you say “the result of these representations—” | that is the 
fifth paragraph?—A, I had better read it through before giving an answer.) 714 
Q. “The result of these representations to the influential persons referred. 
to is that I am being placed in communication with the practical heads of the 
Atlantic Transportation Department.”—A. That would be Lord Kylsant. i 
Q. That is who you referred to there?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many heads was he putting you in contact with?—A. He was only 
putting me-in contact, at the time, with Mr. Allsop, the General Manager. 


{[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


aan ’ he ‘ : 

. So the term “practical heads of the Atlantic Transportation Depart- 
‘jg reference to Mr. Allsop, the one gentleman, the general manager? 
‘Yes. fh 

Q. Now then, Mr. Preston, on the third of June, you got out a formal 
emorandum “re suggested Atlantic Steamship Service,’ have you got that 
e?—A. The third of June? 

~Q. Yes. Do you see that formal memorandum “re suggested Atlantic 
amship Service?—A. Yes. , 


_ you, at the moment, whether that went to the Kylsant or the Inchcape interests; 
me or the other. 

Q. Either the Klysant or the Inchcape interests?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Kylsant or Incheape?—A. Yes. 

_Q. This one is very much similar to what is referred to in your own report 
a frank statement of the case, is it not?—-A. Yes. 

~Q. I do not notice how that comes to the Minister. Did you give the 
ister instructions on that at that time?—A. I got no— 

Q. I do not see any covering letter, sending it to the Minister. I see no 
tructions to the Minister at all?—A. No. 

Q. So we cannot find that. It is not my oversight; it is not there?—A. No, 
§ not there. . 

Q. And the only people that it went to would be, as you told us, Lord 


is one sent by you to the Department, signed “Preston?”—A. Yes. . 

. “ Responsible company now preparing to negotiate for Atlantic service, 
bracing immigration, ne erain, and general cargoes, in accordance with 
vernment policy. Absolute secrecy essential to communications, account 
f opposing influence. Avoid publicity until completed. No question about 
lancing,”etc. Now does that refer to the person?—A. That refers to the 


The CHAIRMAN: What date is that sir? 
Sir Henry Drayton: June 30th. 
The Witness: June 30, 1924. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


s. anything in it of importance; confirming your cable. Then you have 
ivate and confidential.” A memorandum which sets out terms, “X is 
prepared to negotiate with the Government for a steamship service between 
Canada and Great Britain.” Am I right in assuming “ X” to be Sir William 
tersen?—A.“ X” to be Sir William Petersen. 
Q. First, to be independent and free from control.—A. Of the Atlantic 
nship Combine or Conference. . 

That is the first. Second, the Government to have control of the 
msportation rates to be charged. Third, emigration rates, Great Britain 
| Continent of Europe, not exceeding £6 or £8 from European ports to Cana- 
im ports, rates per capita. Calculation of space for cattle to be’ upon a 
fitable basis. Freight rates on natural and manufactured products to be 
rantageous to producers seeking markets overseas, and so on. “X” Is 
der contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the highest class ships, 
most modern type, with internal combustion engines.” Have you 
that statement, Mr. Preston?—A. Well, I understood that from 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
! o 
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- Q. Whom did that go to?—A, This one here evidently—I could not tell 


f 


_ Q. Then you wrote your letter, which just covers that; I do not think it , 
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Sir William Petersen. Either that, or he was pone ‘to; but I unders 
sending this off, that he had entered into a contract to build those ships. — 
Q:. You would not then say he had done it if he had told you he was con 
templating it? You would have given the Minister the truth of course?—A. Wi 
I understood Sir William had contracts of that. kind under DESC of. com 
pletion. 
The Cuarrman: I did not catch that last answer. 


The Wrrness: That he had contracts, well, practically made. 
‘ss ‘. 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. What is “practically made,” Mr. Preston?—A. Well, that he had - 
contracts effected, or the contracts made 
Sir Henry Dray Ton: That is what he says, ‘“X is under contract and is n 
building.” It is not any question of proposed contracts?—A. No. 
©: OX is under contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the high 
class ships of the most modern type.” Now am I right in understanding, as I 
do, that that memorandum was drawn before the Hon. Mr. Low got over’ 
A. Oh yes, certainly. Oh, absolutely. 
Q. That is what I thought. 
The CHairMan: May I interject a question here? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Certainly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who gave you that information, Mr. Preston?—A. Sir William Peters 
@. Did he indicate where those ships were being built?—-A. He did not. 
Q. Did you enquire?—A. I did not. 
Q. Is that the first mention of the subsidy ?—A. I think so, Siz Henry; 
- think so. i 

Q. That is the first one I find, but I wanted to be sure that I was wu 
standing the file properly. What was the date again that Mr. Low got over 
—A. T could not tell you, but my accounts are here. They will probably fix ; 
I think it was some time in August; I simply do not know. ey, 

Q. From this file, apparently, you came back, and then returned to Londo 
is that right?—A. That is quite right. 

Q. That i is what I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you return to England?—A. I left here, I oe on the 26th. tiey 
January. 

Gu Por your return voyage there?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a cable of September 19th, 1924?—A. Yes. 

Q. Signed by you and going to the Department ?—A. Yes, 

Q. In which you say, “Not sailing pending your probable telegraphic instruc 
tions regarding strictly confidential question.” What were those questions ?— 
A. That was the question of the negotiations with Sir William Petersen. Wh 
Mr. Low left London, of course he “had not completed anything, and I was 
remain there pending instructions from him. If he wanted to communicat 
anything confidential to Sir William Petersen, I was to tell him. be 

Q): “Certain persons anxious not to introduce other channel.” I suppos 
wanted to keep you there so that there would be no other channel of com 
munication?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is how I would understand that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is a cable from the Minister apparently from Renfrew?— 
A. Of what date? eae 

Q. September 29th, 1924?—A. Yes. 

Q. “We are ready to discuss matter with Jones”?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] ree 
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am Petersen. It was thought better that his name should be withheld 

all letters or cables, lest the negotiations should leak out. 

Q. So that when we see “Sir William” it is him, and when we see the word 

‘Jones” it is him too?—A. Yes. 

Q. September 30th, 1924: “As soon as I received your cable this morning, 

run in touch with X.” ‘That would be Jones?—-A. That would be Sir William. 
-Q. Apparently then from the cables, you léft in October for Canada; did you 

rave to do with the negotiations in Canada, Mr. Preston, or did Mr. Low?— 

4. No. 

_ Q. You did not?—A. I had nothing whatever to do with them; in fact I 

4 out of the way every time there was a risk or a chance of Sir William Peter- 

and Mr. Low meeting. 

Q. Then you returned in the winter?—A. I left here, I think, on the 26th of 


. It must have been about that time, because I notice a cable from you 
the Department that you had seen Sir William Petersen, “everythin right, 
telegraph Monday perhaps purchase the entire Government Marine.’ hat is 
the cable of February 6th, 1925?—A. February 6th. 

Q. Then I notice a cable to you “care of Senate, London”?—A. Who is 
nate? 

Q. I am puzzled about that myself?—A. I think that is one of the cable 

ldresses, it must be of the High Commissioner’s office. I had never seen it 

fore, so I don’t know. However, the cable reached me. 

Q. Is that Sir William Petersen’s cable address?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It would not be his?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. So that it would be something that would come in to the office?—A. I 

ked at the time how it was addressed to Senate, and someone in the office, I 

d not tell you who, told me that it was an address in the office. 

Q. The last thing I will trouble you with is a cable of March Ist; “Please 
ider carefully my recommandation in London letter to make provision for 

ing expenses in the bill ratifying contract.” What are those expenses?— 
pe ordinary operating cy ead shipping expenses. If you wish, I will tell 


‘some of his financial associates, and they complained that there was a fear 
ecting the subsidy, or respecting the operation of his Line, unless there was 
€ provision made outside of the mere mention of Government control of 
that there should be an understanding that ordinary straight operating 
ses should be taken into consideration. 

. In fixing rates?—A. In fixing rates. These financial men, at least one of 
said another Government might come into power, that it might be all 
with this Government, but in course of time another Government would 
ne into power with a change i in public opinion, and in that, event, if the Gov- 
ment did not look favourably upon the service, it could with one fell blow, 
a the service, and they wanted, in view of the financial aspect af the case, 
be assured that operating expenses would be allowed, so that the rates would 
e cut down beyond and possibility of paying. That i is how that matter came 
ut. 

—Q. feat us see how you would understand that. Mr. Preston; what was the 
me, how was it to be got at?—A. Through the accountants, and I presume 
“such papers as the Captain produced here the other night. 

Q. What is your idea of allocation in connection with those expenses, 
mang regard to the different commodities carried?—A. I had no other idea 
the operating costs, voyage costs or whatever they might be, of the 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. Was it the idea that these expenses were to be ‘Mllowet be 
over and above all that subsidy?—A. I could not tell you as to that. 

Q. What form was it to be in?—A. There was nothing put in writing, Sir 
Henry; there was just a discussion by these people, about some provision being 
made so that an adverse Government, should there be sd aera to destroy 
the service, should not have -it in its power to do so. 

Q. Who are these people who told you that; who were ep pod, I could 
not give you their names; they were introduced to me as persons with whom 
Sir William was treating regarding the general management of things. | 

Q. Your confidence would not allow you to give away their names?—A. 
don't know. I had never met them before and have never met them since. 

Q. Was it worked out at all to show how that provision should come in?- 
im No. It was a matter for the Minister here to make provision for. 

Q. You apparently discussed it with the Minister, besides that cable?. 
A. After I came out, after I came back. ' 

i Q. But before that I think there is a reference in that cable to another — 

source of possible information; “ Please consider carefully my Rae 
in London letter.” Can you tell me which letter that is?—A. No, I could 
Q. Well, is it on this file? Because frankly, I cannot find it. ‘It is he 
letter of the most importance, because it will give us something definite to show 

- what was the basis of the negotiations—A. No, I do not see any letter on ie 
file. 
The CHAIRMAN: Sir Henry, would you mind if we adjourned now? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Perhaps the Minister could let us have that letter 
because this file is by no means complete. Anyone going through it can see 
is not at all complete; you will see references in connection with dates showi 
it has not been tied up, and this question of operating expenses is something 
which is really of interest. It is set out in this London letter, and it cannot it 
be a very old matter, because this cable is the last thing on file, and it is ¢ 
March Ist of this yeat, and I should think the letter would be about th 
date. But it is not here. There is no March letter here. | 
The CHarrman: Hon. Mr. Sinclair will draw this to the aibdniion! bf 
colleague. Shall’we adjourn now until 3.30 o’clock next Tuesday? 


The paces retired. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
CommitTrE Room No. 277, 


/ ‘ Turspay, May 26, 1925. 
The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. 


Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Johnston 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, Rinfret, Shaw; Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. — 
Stevens, Stork.—11. : ( j 


ThesChairman, Mr. McMaster, was unavoidably absent, and, on motiot 
of Sir Eugene Fiset, seconded by Mr. McKay, Hon. J. E. Sinclair was una 
mously selected as Chairman, pro tem. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Ottawa, Gentleman, who was again in attendan [ 
was called, was further examined and retired. ' 


Captain John O. T. Berlin, Master of ss. Cairnmona, who was in atten - 
ance, was called, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendan 


* During the course of his examination Captain Berlin filed Exhibit No. 84, 
Crew List of ss. Cairnmona; and Exhibit No. 85, Abstract of Log of ss. Cairn 
mona, Record of Voyage No. 38, from Leith to Montreal and from Montreal 
Newcastle. 


Mr. William Kay, Chief Engineer of ss. Cairnmona, who was in attend: 
was called, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


_. During the course of his examination Mr. Kay filed Exhibit No. 86 
Abstract of Chief Engineer’s Log of ss. Cairnmona. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet semi: ee 30 
o’clock, p.m., this day. 


} 


The Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, 
McMaster, presiding. 


) Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Johnston, — 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—12. 


Mr. Gordon W. Scott, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, who was agai 53 
attendance, was further examined and retired. mn 


During the course of his examination Mr. Scott filed Exhibit No. 87, 
Report on and Statements compiled from voyage summaries of various steam-_ 
ship lines operating in the North Atlantic Canadian Trade. p 


The Committee adjourned at 10.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 3 
o’clock, p.m., to-morrow, Wednesday, May 27, 1925. 


“8 R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Clerks of the Committee. : 


- MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room 276, 
‘ . House or CoMMONS, | 
Turspay, May 26, 1925. 


“The Special Committee ea pinted to consider the resolution to give the 
nment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
nt between His Majesty and Sir, William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
d resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 

The Chairman, Mr. McMaster, being unavoidably detained, Hon. J. R. 
air, was selected as Chairman, pro tem. 

The Acting Cuatrman: Are we through ae the witness who was on the 
at the last hearing? 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: No, I think not. 5 bev just sent out for him. 


William Thomas Rochester Preston eg 


The ActinG ee You understand you are under the same oath as 
the previous hearings? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. When we adjourned, I was asking you about the London letter. Have 
a been able to find the London letter?—A. I have not. __ 
Q. You have not been able to find the London letter?—A. No. 
Q. You have no copy yourself?—A. No. 
Have you gone to the Department to see if they can find it?—A. I have . 


Can you give us any idea why it is not contained in the departmental » 
A. I do not know anything about it, Sir Henry. 

So your evidence is, in connection with the letter produced as of March 
in which you say: “Please consider carefully my recommendation’ in 
-—” 2—A. That is a cablegram. 

| Q. Oh yes, a cablegram, saying, “Please consider ‘carefully my recom- 
endation in letter to make provision for operating expenses and bill ratifying 
ontract”—you cannot tell us anything about that letter?—A. I cannot. 
Or why it is not produced by the Department?—A. I cannot. 

. You have no personal recollection of it?—A. I have a recollection of 


: What did it cover?—A. It covered a little more than the suggestion 
ere about the operating expenses, and telling the Minister—if my memory 
me right—that I had met some of Sir William’ s friends, who had assisted 
nancially, or taken an interest in it, and they regarded the omission of 
from the contract as a very serious objection. 

Q. You were not able to give me the other day the bases upon which it 
to be considered?—A. That is, as to the extent of the operating expenses? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, only the meaning of “ Operating expenses.” 

Q. You cannot: give us anything | more definite than that?—A. Nothing 
definite than that, no. 

Q. When you were in England, Mr. Preston, did you have before you any 
Mation as to the earnings of profits of any of the companies in the years 
id 1924?—A. No, I had not. 
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; Q. Then when you came back from England did you have negotiations - is 
with ay ony on this side, having regard to the companies?—A. To the com- ~ 
panies? . 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. Nor with the railways?—A. No. 

Q. Did you. see any of the C.P. Railway feindet for example?—A. No. 

Q. Or did you see Sir Henry Thornton or anybody in connection with the 
Canadian National?—A. Not to discuss that. I met Sir Henry Thornton once, | 
but just at the moment I cannot tell you exactly what time it was. 

Q. Did you discuss with him the question of this Peterson contract, or any- 
thing akin to, it?—A. No; it was just a casual reference to it, that is all—no 
(discussion. ; ‘ : 


By Mr. Symington, i 8 
Q. Mr. Preston, just to clear up one or two noes if you Lie turn to 
Page 6 of your Report, there seems to have been difficulty in getting before 
the Committee exactly what the immigrant rates were. {| You state that the 
steerage rate from Great Britain and Europe to North America was approxi- — 
mately £7 sterling. Have you any knowledge of your own ag immigrants — 
were carried at that rate?—A. At £7? 4 
Q. Yes?—A. Only conversation in the Department nat it... The: Gem 
came on after my time, Mr. Symington. vy 
— Q. What was it in your time, at which you know immigrants were actu- — 
ally carried?—A. I actually know immigrants were carried from the time I 
went there, about ’98, until the Elder-Dempster people went out, at £3 10s. 
Then, in 19— / 
Q. That is, from 1898 until the Elder-Dempster people went out?—A. Yes. 
Q. Approximately when would that be?—A. About 1903 or 1904, I think; 
I can give you the exact date— 

Q. That is near enough; I do not care whether it was 1903 or 1904 a 
Yes. Then there was a Conference rate—just when it came in I cannot tell — 
you—of £5 10s. if 

Q. And immigrants were carried at £5 10s.?-—A. Immigrants were carried i 
at £5 10s. a 

Q. Was that, roughly speaking, immediately. after the Elder-Dempatennl 2 
went out?—A. Oh, no, before the Elder-Dempster went out. fit ae in: 

Q. Before the "Blder-Dempster went out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming then, you say, to 1914, £7 sterling. You say you know immi- — 
grants were carried at that?—A. That was the talk in the Immigration Office 
at London; that is my knowledge of it. In 1907? Later than that. 

iE said 1914?A. Yes, some time in 1914. 

Q. Now then, you make a statement that the rate for immigrants to South i 
America, 6,600 miles, is less than the regular rate to Canada, 2,600 miles. Do © 
you know that to be true?—A. I only. know it from the Royal Steamship — 
agents in Vienna. They told me the rate was about £1 less than the rate to 
Canada. 

Q. Any explanation of that?—-A. No, no explanation. 3 

Q. On page 24, you have certain figures with respect to what it costs to — 
carry a family; at the top of page 24, of your report?—A. Yes. ct 

Q. Where did you get those fisures?-—A. Pre conference times—I took it 
from the Elder- Dempster figure, that was so prevalent at that time, £3/10) oe 

Q. 1900, you have here?—-A. Yes. ; 

Q. You simply multiplied it by the number of people a Mineeeny Yes. 

Q. You do the same with the others?—A. I do the same with the others. ~ 

{[Mr. William T. R, Preston.] j 
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This is simply a computation of your own, made from the prevailing 
—A. Made from the prevailing rates, yes. Perhaps, before you leave 
hat, I had better say that also, from 1907 to 1910, there was again a £3 rate 
n existence, by a line of steamers run by Sir William Peterson from one of the 
jouthern ports to England and Halifax and the United States, me which we 
jour d thousands of emigrants. / 
 Q. That was actually between 1907 and 1910?—A. It may have gone to 

or 1912, but four or five years in there. A 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What was the name of the steamship line?—A. I could not tell you. 
ir William Petersen will tell you the name. © 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. He gave the rate, £3/10?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was the one who was operating?—-A. Yes. I know that, because 

oduced the Continental agent to him, and this means he made connections, 

g him a very large immigration contingent for every voyage, whose com- 

ssion amounted to £30,000, 'T believe. 

-Q. On page 14, where did you get that schedule, on the top of page 14?— 

oa schedule came ee the Department of the President of the Board of 
e@ 

1Q. In Rendon? A; irae \ 

2. Those were figures furnished by the Department of the President of the 

d of Trade, in London?—A. These figures here were furnished me by, I 

the Deputy Minister, or whatever they cal] him. 

On page, .15, where did they come from?—A. That schedule came from , 

edule of freight rates, the Continental and cl rates, issued by the 

erence; at least, by conference lines. 

i, ivi got these on the other side, from the tariff of conference lines?— 

Yes, one of the conference lines. 

ee "Have you got that tariff with Eee No. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. On page 18, that schedule came from where?—A. That schedule came 
rt from the Massey Harris Company or the Canadian Manufacturers 
sociation. That came from the Canadian Manufacturers Association, just, 
it appears. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
My friend, Mr. Montgomery, was examining you, and you seemed to be 
me cross purpose, with respect to discriminating against Canada. On page — 
uu make a statement about discrimination: ‘‘ According to the records of 
Department of Trade and Commerce a pronounced discrimination was 
ediately declared against Canadian ports and in favour of American ports 
settled policy of this steamship combine.” Have you anything to add 
spect to these records?—A. Yes, I have, growing out of correspondence, 
February: 22, 1912, a general complaint regarding the decided advantage 
ping hay via Boston, compared with Quebec and Montreal. Attached 
schedule are freight rates on hay from Montreal and New York, com- 
tive; from Montreal, Quebee and Boston ports, to Liverpool; the freight 
‘hay to Glasgow from Montreal, St. John, N.B., Portland and Boston. 
What do they show?—A. They show, on the ‘whole, a marked dis- 


tion against Canadian ports. If it is desirable, I will read them. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.) 
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By Mr. Duff: ag. 
as What year is that?—A. A marked Riverine against Canadian 
ports 

Q. What year?—A. 1911. ee 
Q. 1912, you said?—A. The letter is dated 1912, but they were evident 
referring to the preceding year in the office. I will take where they are together 
St. John, in November, 1911, the rate was 35 shillings; from Boston it wa 
-15/9d. plus 5 per cent. 


o 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. For what?—A. Hay, per ‘ton. In July 1911, from Montreal, 20° 
shillings net; from Boston in July, it was 10 shillings. From Quebec, in July, 
it was 20 shillings; from Boston, during the month of August, it was 11s. 3d., 
12s, 6d., 16s. 3d., 15 shillings, 17s. 6d. and 5 per cent primage, whatever that. 

means. 
Q. That is sufficient of that. Have you any others?—A. File number 121 
extract from a letter from A. A. Wright, managing director, St. Lawrence an 
Chicago Steam Navigation Company,’ Limited, 600 and 605 Board of Trad 
Toronto, dated December 31, 1910. I have only taken a paragraph from th 
letter. It is a long letter, dealing with the necessity of providing navigatio 
for the St. Lawrence. 


» 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q: Is it addressed to you?—A. No, to the Thapanthene 


“CANADA vs. Unirep States Grain Rate to Unirep. Krinepom 


“T would also point out that we have carried grain to Buffalo with, © 
our boats when the rate from Buffalo to f.o.b. ocean vessel New Yor 
was more than the-rate from Fort William to Montreal all water. Th 
reason being that ocean rates from United States seaboard were na 
lower than those out of Montreal that shippers could afford to pay 
one and one quarter cents per bushel from Fort William to Buffalo an dj 
better than they could, sending the grain through to Montreal.” 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Is it the same discrimination that has existed since 1921 to date? am 
I am coming to that in a moment. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You will remember that Mr. Preston was some-_ 
what severely cross-examined by Mr. Montgomery for making the statement, 
that according to the records of the Department of Trade and Commerce, a 
discrimination was immediately declared as the settled: policy of the combines, 
that is, following the elimination of the other lines. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would it be possible to put all these figures inj ai you 
want to get the truth? ; 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It was 35 shillings in November, December, Janu- 
ary and February as against St. John, 35 shillings, the same rate. 
The Witness: I think the whole ee should go in, though it is not for 
me to say. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Portland is always coueeae a Canadian port. 
pecause it is the terminus of the Grand Be i have no objection to it 
going in. 
Mr. Durr: Do an not think it goes too far back? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not think it would be a ay _ use. 
[Mr. Awallizen T. R. Preston.) 
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Durr: I do not see why it should all go in. It is all right to ask 


Witness: Mr. Duff asked me if things continued later. In October, 
question was asked in the House’ of Commons, as to whether there 
parity of rates on grain between New York and Montreal; it was asked 
Mr. Armstrong of one of the Lamptons. A questionnaire was sent out to 
e of the steamship companies. ‘All the steamship companies, with one excep- 
replied that there was a parity of rates, but Mr. Wood, of the Canadian 
ational Railway, wrote the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
ober 30, 1919, as follows:-— 
3 ad Rae ask of the rates now charged, etc., etc. 
; “Tn order to answer your inquiry fully we must go peta to the 
‘opening of navigation at Montreal. 
“Tf memory serves me right, in the spring, the represented space 
on the regular lines by the British Government amounted to approxi- 
mately seventy per cent, and as the lines only had thirty per cent avail- 
able for general merchandise, they considered it was perfectly justifiable 
- for them to go into the market and obtain traffic at the highest possible 
ates. In other words, all that the business would stand. As the requisi- 
tion of the British Government became lighter, that is, having been 
reduced to something like 50 per cent in mid-summer, commercial rates 
~ eased off to some extent and in some cases, the regular lines accepted 
United States Shipping Board rates and no others were able to obtain 
a higher figure, the shippers themselves being eager to secure space, and 
preferred to send perishable traffic over the port of Montreal rather 
than in United States ports, where they could have, obtained lower rates. 
he lines will not meet U.S. Shipping conditions in cases where it is a 
matter of policy.” 


n 1911, there was considerable Brtanoadentc. and I would prefer to see 
whole thing filed and put on the peacerd here, but that is not my business. 


etter appears: . 
/ “Toronto, October 8, 1901. , 


} Bee iurable WILLIAM PATTERSON, 


_ Minister of Customs, 
Ottawa. 


“My Dear Mr. Parrerson,—Yoy may probably recollect a conver- 
Be Gun I had with you at the Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec some 
three weeks ago in connection with the rate of freight charged to Halifax 
‘and St. John by the Furness-Withy Line. 

 '“YVou stated at that time that you thought this Line received a 
‘subsidy from the Dominion Government; and I stated to you that con- 
sidering the fact that this Line was granted a subsidy by our Govern- 
‘Ment, it was very wrong that they ‘should hold up the Halifax and St. 
ohn importers in this way. 

“The same Line carry freight to Boston in competition with other 
_ American Lines at 10 shillings per ton of 40 cubic measurement, while 
_ they charge Halifax and St. John importers 22/6, plus 10 per cent prim- 
age per ton of 40 cubic feet measurement. (I am speaking of tea 
brought forward from London.) 

This line has control of the whole Halifax and St. John ade and 


tually ponurols, the Boston route. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


Gee way : 
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“A year ago we laid several shipments of tea down to St. John on 
through B/L from London by way of Boston to St. John, carrying the 
tea from Boston by rail, and laid the tea in St. John at 35 cents per 
hundred pounds, as against Furness-Withy rate of 22/6 plus 10 per cent 
primage, which equals 65 cents per hundred. 


“After a short time Furness-Withy found that we were bringing 
forward tea on their own vessels via Boston, and shipping the same by  ‘ 


rail to St. John, and that they were carrying the tea to Boston for us 
at the 10 shillings rate, and were therefore losing 12/6 additional freight — 
by the teas not being sent by another steamer of their own line running 
to St. John, and they refused to accept our teas from St. John via Boston, — 
compelling us to ship them on another steamer of their own line going to — 
St. John and charging us 30 cents per 100 pounds more. el, 
“ The result of these exorbitant rates is that while in the past Halifax — 
and St. John were bringing forward the majority of their teas from — 
London, a number of the large importers prefer to bring forward these ~ 
teas direct from Calcutta and Colombo by steamer to New York and — 
have them transhipped on a local steamer to either Halifax or St. John. 
“It appears to us very wrong that teas should be laid down via 
Boston, Philadelphia or New York from London, England, to points like _ 
Toronto, Hamilton and Chicago at less cost than it takes to lay teas 
down in either Halifax or St. John from London, which are seaport towns. 
“The high rates that are prevailing are having the effect of putting © 
the business into other channels; and where we in Toronto would be 
very pleased to have our teas come forward to points like Montreal, — 
Kingston, Ottawa, Toronto and Hamilton by way of the I. C. R. at 
Halifax, or the C.P.R. at St. John provided rates were equal, we are’ 
obliged to give the haulage of these teas to American routes. fee: 
“You kindly offered when I saw you in Quebec to bring this matter on 
to the notice of Mr. Fielding, and I shall be pleased if you will do so. — 
“Thanking you for your kindness, I am ie 


“Yours respectfully, 
“(Sed.) JAMES SCOTT.” © 


Sir Evcine Fiser: I propose these to be filed as exhibits, without being read. ‘1 

The Witness: I did ‘not want to open it up but my statements were — 
challenged. 

The Acting Cuatrman: Will we file it or have it printed? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: They ought to be filed fairly and analyzed. If you ~ 
analyze this statement, it conveys a very much different impression than by ~ 
picking out here and there a few isolated cases. I think this section of the — 
evidence ought to be discarded, because it is of no value to us, unless you are 
prepared to analyze it and do it fairly, and when you have done that you © 
have nothing. 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ta 

Q. Now, Mr. Preston, that cleans up those Departmental records?—A. Thatva3 
is, part of them. - 

Q. You told Sir Henry Drayton, in answer to questions, that, following 


your first efforts over on the other side, you saw Lord Inchcape and his inter- 
ests?—A. No, I saw his interests. Pardon me, the first one I saw among those — 


was Lord Kylsant. I remember it was the early part of May, owing to circum- — 
stances which are very clear in my mind. 
[Mr. William T, R. Preston.] | 
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ia You saw Lord Kylsant and Lord Inchcape? Any other interests ?— 

Yo, no other interests. I made application to another one but could not 

an audience. 

* By Mr. M ontgomery, BC: / 

-Q. You have just answered to my learned friend to the effect that you 

aw Lord Incheape. Is that correct?—A. I beg your pardon. I made it very 

ear that I saw Lord Inchcape’s interests. 

Q. You said in your last answer that you saw him OX. I saw his interests. 

@. Well, now, what do you mean by you saw his interests?—A. I saw a 

mber of his company, a Mr. Hughes. I said that on one of the last occasions 

t I gave evidence; at least a gentleman who was introduced to me as Mr. 

ghes, and I presume it was. 

- Q. I should suppose that these negotiations, which you say extended over 

several weeks, if they were with Mr. Hughes they would enable you to speak 

hout any qualification as to whether he was or was not?—A. He was a 

tleman who was introduced to me as Mr. Hughes, and I saw him three 

imes, I think. | 

— Q. You saw him three times in what month?—A. In the month of May. 

A ' . All three times were in the month of May?—A. All three times were 

during the month of May. 

Q. Where?—A. In his office. 

Q. But where?—A. In the city, I could not just tell you the street. 

 Q. I just wanted to ask a question about your former evidence?—A. I was 
companied by Mr. G. J. Allen, ex-mayor of Croydon. 

 Q. I find that this evidence was taken on Friday by the reporter who: is 

ere now; it might be convenient before he leaves to take up a little matter 

here the evidence does not seem to-agree with my recollection of it. It is not 

haps of much importance, but at the time it made some impression upon me. 

$s on page 863 of the printed copy. I merely wish to draw your attention to 

It was in the course of Sir Henry’s examination, and it was about the cable 

ress. You will see it about the middle of the page:— 

“Q. Is that Sir William Petersen’s cable apres ee: I don’t know. 

“Q. It would not be his?—A. I don’t know. 

“(. So that it would be something that would come into the office? 

—A. I ‘asked at the time how it was addressed to Senate. Someone in 


the office told me, I could not tell you who, that it was an address in the 
office.” 1 \ 


- Q. That is decidedly opposed to my recollection of your evidence. 

‘Sir Henry Drayvon: The difference is this, Mr. Montgomery. I/remember 
@ question, so that there is no doubt about it. The questions are correct, but 
he answers are somewhat different, or changed. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That is on page 863. What was the answer, Mr. Preston?—-A. The 
ans ver was that it was not his address, that 1t was not Sir William Petersen’s 
ddress. 

Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: The answer was that he did not know. 

ir Henry Drayton: Then I come back to it again and he was very 
1 Sea id 


 -By Mr. Monigomery, 138 Bis 
-Q. Why is it changed?—A. I say now that I never heard of it being his 


. The only address I have ever known is his name spelled backwards. 
(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Sir Henry Drayron: The evidence seems to be inca in one particular; : 
I don’t know that it is,of any importance. 


The Witness: I say the same thing now, that I don’t know anything at ey. 


a about it. The telegram was delivered to me in the High Commissioner's ; 
office. 


The Actinc CHairMAN: What is the point, Mr. Montgomery? 
Mr. Symincton, KC: I would like to get this thing cleared up. ~ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: er 


Q. On page 6 you were examined in regard to the suggestion of discrimina-“ f 
tion, or immigration. rather, and you spoke of a rate of 3 pounds 10 shillings © 
which you say was paid the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. Yes. f eg 

Q On page 4 you draw attention to the fact that the Elder-Dempster — 
Company were paid a special bonus?—A. Yes, they were. A bonus was paid — 
to all booking agents in the United Kingdom. 
» Q. 1 just want an answer to the question, Mr. Preston ts I cannot /— 
explain the other without explaining that instead of paying it to the booking ~ 
agents we paid it direct to the Elder-Dempster Company. : 

(. I am only interested in the one thing. Just answer the question mee 
—A. I will answer it. oe 

Q. That the Elder-Dempster Company gave that rate and were vegerine 
a bonus?—A. Yes; the same bonuses were given to every shipping and booking 
agent. 

@. That is your evidence now, that they were receiving the same as the 
other booking agents were getting? —A. Yes. 

Q. Turn to page 4 of your Report and see if it tallies?—A. Yes, me were 
receiving a special bonus, and that is what I wanted to explain to you. ee 

Q. Your evidence was that they were receiving the same bonuses as other — 
companies were getting?—A. I won't allow you to put words into my mouth, 
Mr. Montgomery. We were paying no bonuses to the shipping companies; 
we were paying bonuses to the different booking agents, and the Elder-Dempster _ 

Company were getting the special bonus that the booking agents ot, but the 
shipping companies were not getting the bonus. 

Q. Is that all you have to say?—-A. Thatvis all I have to say sane The 

Q. A moment ago you told us that the Elder-Dempster Company were 
getting the same bonuses as the other shipping CORD AD Ih I said the same ya 
as the other booking agents. S 

Q. I asked you whether the Elder-Dempster Company were receiving a 
special bonus?—A. They were receiving no special bonuses as between shipping — 
companies, because the shipping companies were receiving nothing. a 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. They were acting as booking agents?—A, They were acting as booking 
agents, Mr. Duff. 5 
Q. Is this your suggestion, that the Elder-Dempster Company were receiv 
ing a bonus which the other shipping companies did not get because the Ee 
Dempster Company were acting as booking agents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now turn to the page and see if that (es eu your suggestion? —A. 4 
It tallies exactly. 
Q. On page 4 of your report the suggestion is that the Immigration Depart-_ 
ment was authorized by the Government to pay the Elder-Dempster a special 


bonus in view of the company remaining out of the Cone Yes. mie 
(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] oe 
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oO that # was either a special bonus that was paid to them in view 
heir remaining out of the Combine, or the fact that they had this 3 pounds 
illings rate, or that it was a bonus for acting as booking agents?—A. It 
paid for that as well as for staying out of the Combine. 

-Q. For acting as shipping agents, or for both?—-A. I-think I have made it 
n that they were as a company getting a bonus that they might be kept 
of the Combine, on the ground as I told you that they had no booking 
and that was our justification for paying it to them direct. 

Q. If you think you have made it clear, all right?—A. I cannot make it 
clearer to you than I have made it. 


~~ 


By Mr. Duff: | 
-Q. How much were they paid per head?—A. I think it was 8 shillings, 
though I would not be positive. ; 


By Hon: Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Somebody got 30,000 pounds commission; was that the Elder-Dempster 
npany ?—A. No. 

~Q. Who was that?—A. He earned 30,000 pounds,—so Sir William Petersen 
$s mMe—on commissions for getting the immigrants that Sir William carried, 
tween 1907 and 1910 or 1911, along in those years. 

 Q. Who was that?—A. A man named Laulandy, a German. Sir William 
en will give you all the particulars about that. 


oH Ley Mr. Montgomery, Ke: 


Q. On page 14 of your Report you have a tabulation. Have you the 
al information which you received from the Department or the President 
e Board of Trade of London?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. Did you receive it in written form?—A. Yes. 
Q. I would like to see it; can you find it for me?—A. I will make i inquiries. « ° 
nething occurs to me at the moment. 

Q. That is one of the most important Exhibits in support of your Report; 
ely you kept that?—A. I know the figures are’ correct. 
Q. I would be rather more convinced if I could see the original you 
elved. Now that is a very important exhibit in your report?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Surely you would have that information?—A. I have an idea as to who 
ave it to and I will make enquiries. I will not mention any names until I 


lI 3 A. Well, I put it in the 
place if I gave it away and I will make enquiries. 
You put it in the right place? Have you any objection to tell us where 
t place is?—A. None whatever. I think I gave it to Mr. Low but I will 
, be positive. ' 
_ Q. Perhaps you will ask the Minister?—A, IT will. I think I gave it to 
n in England. 
Q. But this report was not written in England?—A. No it was not. 
Q. Did you get it back from the Board before you wrote the report?—A. 
must have taken a copy of it. 
Q. Then you must have the copy ?—A. Well, I shall look through and see 
have. 
‘That i is rather unsatisfactory Mr. Preston.—A. I do not expect to satisfy 
, my dear Mr. Montgomery, on anything. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is the Committee you have to satisfy. 
e Paes I am trying to satisfy the Comimittee and I think I will 


‘ea 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.) 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 

Q. If you will'just bear in mind, Mr. Preston, throughout your examin- 
ation you have been told that we are anxious to have here the originals of any”, 
exhibits you have used?—A. Quite so. . ‘ 


Q. I have asked you repeatedly for them and I would Hote hoped you — 
would have that borne in upon you by this time. In any event you are unable 
to give us the original document of which page 14 appears to be a reproduction. __ 
—A. If you wish, I will write to the President of the Board of Trade as to the ~ 4 
figures that are attached to that, and if \the figures are not absolutely correct 1 
will ask the permission of the Committee to withdraw my whole report. ie 

Q. I am not asking that. I am asking only the exhibit in support of that 
statement. But you cannot give it to me?—A. No, I cannot give it to you. 

~ Q. Now on page 15 your next schedule. I understood you to say that 
you got that from one of the tariffs of the Conference?—A. I got that from one > 
of the tariffs of the Conference, yes. 

Q. The tariff from which Conference?—A. I am not going to tell you that, 
Mr. Montgomery, by any means. 

Q. You cannot then tell me the name of the Conference and tariff you got, 
or what tariff it was?—A. No, I will not tell you the name or what tariff. I 
have checked every part of it from the tariff, put down here, but I know enough 
about the workings of a combine, and the sources from which I got that, to 

know what they would get very well. I would pity them. is 


By Mr. Duff: 
-Q. Would they be excommunicated or ostracised?—A. Ostracised, ‘abso-— oe 
ee Perhaps the Montreal Gazette would do with them what they aid with, 174 
me, and advise that a Mills bomb be put in my pocket. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ 


Q. The threats are not coming from our side at all. Perhaps there is some 
misunderstanding; I am not asking you from what individual you secured a 
tariff, but I am asking you what tariff you secured?—A. I cannot tell you which 
Conference it was, but it was a North American Conference. 

Q. It was a North American Conference?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not know which Conference?—A. No, Mr. Montgomery, Ea: 
do not. 

Q. Whether eastbound or westbound?—A. Oh, westbound. It was west- 
bound of course. | 

Q. Do you know for what year it was?—A. The year 1924. 

Q. Now so that we may be quite distinct upon that, what was the document 
that you saw, or did you yourself see any document?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. What was that document?—A. I am not going to put you on the Be. 
of where that document came from, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. I am not asking you to put me on the track of anything; I am asking © 
you what that document was that you saw. Was it a schedule of tarifis?@—A. 
A schedule of tariffs, yes. Pa, 

Q. In what form?—A. In what form? You are not going to el after the © 
person who gave me that tariff, you can make up your mind, on that as well 
first as last. 

Q. I want your recollection?—A. I have had the combine on my neck for 
20 years, and I do not propose to put them on anyone else’s neck. 

Q. Mr. Preston, I am. merely testing your recollection upon these circum- 
stances. I merely want to know whether it was a book you saw or sheet of 
paper or what it was that you saw?—A. No, it was not a sheet of paper. 

Q. I do not want to ask you a dozen questions. Tell us frankly what it 


was. 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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| By the Dien Chairman: 


D od take it from the tariff hetalet A. I copied this out of the 
vyse 


By Mr. Montgomery, AON 


Q.' Then it was out of a book you copied it?—A. Yes. Out of, I do not 
ow how many pages; forty probably; thirty or forty. 

fis Q. Out of a book of thirty or forty pages?—A. Yes. 
Being a westbound tariff, the tariff of the westbound Conference lines? 


Q. That is all, Mr. Preston, thank you—A. No, I am not done, Mr. 
tgomery. I have got some things here to clear up please, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman. 

_ The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. Preston? 


2 The Wirness: Yes, sir, I would like to make a statement regarding some 
tions raised in the so-called “ White Book.” 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


. What i is meant by the “ White Book ”?—A. The reply to my pamphlet, 
ral. I will make them very short. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. Before you do that, Mr. Preston, ie a you mind stating whether or | 
you received this telegram dated Ottawa, February 19, 1925, and addressed, 
eston, c/o Senate, London ”?—A. I received that in the High Gonna 
r’s Office, Mr. Stevens. 

Q: ‘It was delivered to you from the High Commissioner’s Office?—A. Yes, 
the High Commissioner’s office. 

Q. What did you BO .O¥er for the second time, Mr. Preston?—A. What. did 
‘over for? 

Q. Yes.—A. I had two objects in going over. One, I was pretty well worn 
with strenuous work I had been putting in for 12 or 13 months and I wanted 
‘atest. And also I had left some papers in London, when I left there, in an 
mn box at my daughter’s, and I was very anxious to get some of them, in case 
in contingencies arose. The principal reason for going over was on 
count of my health. 

_  Q. They kept you pretty busy while you were over there?—A. I landed 

1 a a hornet’s nest. 

1 Q. Did that improve your health?—A. Well, I went on a slow steamer 


“ 


mC). Here is another wire dated London, February 6, 1925, addressed to the 
inister and signed “ Preston.” “ Confidential. Have seen Petersen. Every- 
ing right. Telegraph Monday if there has been proposal to purchase the 
ire Government Marine.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go over on the second trip to negotiate the sale of the ships 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. No sir, I like a hard job, 
ot for me, thank you; nothing that kind. 

But you seemed’ to meddle in it.—A. Do you want to know how I got 
hat? Iwill tell you very frankly. 

. Surely —A. The Minister nor, I don’t think any member of the Govern- 
new I was leaving town. I don't think anyone outside of my own family 
s ticket agent knew I was leaving town. I called on Sir William Peterson, 
‘h se, ed asked him how sae 9 were going on. ne took me into ee con- 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston,] 
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oh am thinking of making an offer for the Canadian Government Me 
Marine.” “Well” I said “you have got a great deal of courage; the offer 
would make for it would be to buy enough dynamite and take it out in the middle : 
of the Atlantic and sink it.”” I said, “If you will take my advice, you won't 2 
make any offer for the Canadian Caceres Merchant Marine, 4: you want 5 
to make any money out of. it.” © 

My statement is questioned in regard to the control ‘and to the division of 
the emigrants. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Page? 


_ The Wrrnzss: On page 14. Coming from Europe to either Canada or thee 
United States; that and controlling the emigration routes. Mr.—the English © 
gentleman,—Mr. Cleminson, undertook during the course of his address to 
the Committee to question ‘the statements made in my report as to the con-— 
trol stations and why-they were established. I understand he afterwards — 
admitted he had never been in Germany; but it was part of my duty as Immi- 
gration Commissioner to look into that matter very thoroughly and I probably 
have visited the most of them. The control stations were established through 
Albert Ballin for the one and sole purpose of controlling the emigrants coming 
from mid-Europe so that they should travel only by Conference lines. The 
suggestion that they were only allowed to travel if in good health and that 
they were stopped ‘because they were in ill-health is absolutely without founda- — 
» tion. I have seen emigrants pass these control stations, with Conference tickets, 
with Trachoma, markedly evident, and allowed to go through; and I have seen 
emigrants perfectly healthy, stopped at the control stations, because they had 
not “Conference tickets, and they had to make their way away around through 
Switzerland and up to some port at Amsterdam or Antwerp in order to get out to 
Canada, and in addition to that I may say, as soon as the Conference got the 
control stations established, the Continental lines immediately raised the tariff, or 
at least the steerage rates, by 30 marks. In addition to that there was a division 
of the territory and a percentage allowed to the British lines, a percentage of 
emigrants; beyond the number allotted to them they could not carry. If they 
did, they had to return the excess to the pool. In that way, Canadian immigra- 
tion was blocked for years and years. Emigrants would never have got to Canada 
at all, had there not been such an outlet as Sir Alfred Jones offered with the 
Elder-Dempster, and Sir William Petersen afterwards offered with his line. Only 
a certain number could be carried by these lines and a number greatly in excess 
of that wanted to emigrate to Canada. « See 


By Mr. Ti Dass : 
Q. What year was that?—A. That was running from about 1900 up to 1912, 
Right up in fact until 1914. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that but. 
for the establishment of the Conference, and but for the limitation of the — 
number of emigrants that could be carried by British lines, in my opinion we ~ 
would have had 12,000,000 of people in this country by 1914 instead of the sat 
number we have. i 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Does the Committee want any more evidence on) 
these lines? The witness has already covered this ground? 
The Wirness: The witness is not going over the whole thing. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you please, Mr. Preston, I am not addressing 
you; I am addressing the Chair. 
The Witness: I think that is all I want on that. 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: If the witness is to make a revised report, it will 
necessitate our taking him through it again and going over the whole ground. 
(Mr. William T. R. Preston.J 
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ITNESS: oy am. agin no revised report: but there are some things 
ch there may be misapprehension and . want to clear it up, and I 
am perfectly night...” 


rhe Acrine CuamMay: Have you finished stating your point, Mr. Mont- 


the ae stated now is not in answer to any question that counsel has asked 
Preston. I sat back and let him go on for a long time but if he is going 
this whole thing again, I do not propose to cross-examine him in one 
If he is through let him go. 

he Wrrness: Oh no, you will hear more of him, Mr. Montgomery, don’t 
t all alarmed about that. 


The witness retired. 


he Acting CHatrMAN: Now, Mr. Symington, de you wish to call any 
rther witnesses? 


[r. SYMINGTON, K.C.: I think the Captain of one of the Cairn boats is here. 


Jou Oscar THEOpoRE Berrutn called and sworn. 


_ By Mr. McKenzie: 
x 1 understand, ‘Captain, yeu are the Master of the Cairnmona?—A, Vas i 


a. oe years Master?—A. Yes. 
. Does that include any tramp experience?—A. Over twenty-five years 
np experience. 
. Over twenty- -five years?—A. Yes. 

. What experience have you had in cargo liners?—A. I have only had 
three y pals in cargo liners, really first-class eae liners. 


. What does “ Extra Master’s Certificate ” mean?—A. It is the highest 
cate granted by the Board of Trade. 

2: I suppose to ee anything anywhere?—-A. Anywhere, sir, anything; there | 
‘limit. — : 
Q. Captain, I am afraid we have not a great deal of experience with tramp 
$ and cargo steamers, and I wonder if you would describe to the committee 
type ie boat. of ‘era you are Master? —A. At the present time? 


e ially ae for it. She is fitted also with the ahiatins fans in 1 each 
keep your cargo in Boe order. 


oe Captain, is ae tonnage of the shelter deck included in your 
jonna ai No sir. 


{Mr. W. T. R. Preston.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The question arose as to whether there were really 
two decks or only a shelter deck, and the Captain said that was included in the 
tonnage, and we asked that a certified copy of the register be sent up, and he 
promised to send it up the next day. ( 


Mr. Symineton, K,.C.: It has been sent up, apparently. 


_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It would be convenient if we had it for compara-_ 
tive purposes, so that the witness could draw a distinction between the two. 


By Mr. McKenzie: | \ 


Q. Just to get back to the question as originally put, Captain, could you | 
ay ve whether or not your net tonnage includes your shelter deck tonnage?— 
INO, . 
Q. Never is, as a matter of fact, is it?—A. No, it is not; it never is. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What is the net tonnage? That is a new one 
on me. a 


By Mr. McKenzie: ie 
Q. Possibly the Captain can give a much better definition than I can—A. _ 
After every space used for the propulsion of the ship, crew spaces, ventilating 
spaces, all are deducted from the gross register, the remaining part is the net Fe 
register. \ hs 
Q. And one of these deductions, as I understand jit, is the shelter deck?— M 
A. That never comes in, sir. 0 
Q. Never included at all?—A. No, sir. “ys 
Q. It is not included?—A. No, sir. ie 
Q. Well, Captain, to proceed further, what is the difference between the 
ordinary tramp and a cargo liner, with regard to speed and ’tween decks space? 
A. The cargo tramp, as a rule, has no ’tween deck; she is what we call a single- 
decked ship. That is, one hold continues from top to bottom, and there has 
only recently—very, very recently—there is a little bridge space that has, in a 
the course of a little time, been extended to make it a sort of shelter deck, but A 
it does not extend very far; it is not right fore and aft in the ship. In other’ ~ 
words, she is only a single-decked ship, a tramp steamer. fy 
Q. A modern development of the tramp steamer is the continuation of the A 
shelter deck, as I understand it?—A. Yes, that is quite modern, or compara- i 
tively speaking modern. i 
Q. Take that and compare it with your own: ship, for instance—A. Yes. 
Q. How do they compare?—A. I cany of course, carry cargo where you 
could not possible carry it in a tramp.. a 
Q. For what reason?—A. Because of the decks; I have two decks; Ihave _ 
the shelter deck and I have also the ’tween decks. ea 
Q. How about speed?—A. We are a twelve-knot boat. ~ 4 
Q. How are you registered at Lloyds?—A. Twelve-knot speed. i 
Q. I presume that would be on your certificate of registry, too?—A. It is 
on the certificate. 
Q. Let us get back to the shelter deck, or not the shelter deck so much as i 
the ’tween deck space, and consider that for purposes. of suitability for the 
Canadian trade. I understand that you have had three years in the Canadian 
trade?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you have also had experience as commander of a tramp steamer? 
—A. Yes, lots of it. ie 
Q. What would happen, Captain, if you were deprived of your ‘tween . 
deck space, other than the shelter deck space?—A. I would have to load bulk 
cargo. ie 
Q. You would have to load bulk cargo largely?—A. Yes, sir. I 
{Captain John O, T. Berlin.] : ‘ k 


Pete Maa OcraNy RATES . ie 


: that your experience and your opinion from, I think you said, twenty- 

in the tramp trade and the balance of the time in the, Canadian 

Yes. If I did load bulk cargo and brought up my grain and then 

ut some of your Canadian meats on top of that grain, I would be 

r your shipper; I would spoil his cargo. It cannot be done with all 

of things. You can do it with some, but not all. You cannot load in the 

f Montreal, for instance, with meats, say a thousand cases of meat, on | 

BY your grain; you would ‘spoil it. : 

etal is a well recognized fact, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

. If it were otherwise you would subject your owners to great claims?— 

ae claims, yes, sir; I should be very sorry for them. 

Q. And damage?—A. Yes, sir. 

How would you classify your ship, for instance in the Montreal to 

ol trade, with regard to speed?—A. I would go in nine days from Mon- 

from quay to quay. 

). From quay to quay?—A. Ves ols, 

- Q. And that would include all stoppages and all kinds of weather?—A. 

ordinary weather, everything. 

Q. Mr. Duff asks ‘how many miles that would be, Captain, from Montreal 

erpool?—A. Around by Cape Race it would be 2,700 miles. 
{ 


By Mr. Duff: - ! 
. 2,760, is it not?—A. Something about that. That is around the north © 
: | 


McKenzie: As a matter of fact; we have the Chief Engineer here, 
question of coal consumption is really more in his sphere than the 
ain’s, He a be able to give bi that. 


ie 


By Mr. neat ane C.: 
_ Q. Have you your log book with you?—A. I have extracts from the log, 
not the log book proper. 

a Why didn’t you ‘bring the log ‘book?—A. I did not think it was 
sary to bring it. 
_ Your instructions were to bring it?—A. I have ae from it, abso- 


S ‘were ‘supposed to be here—A. I could bring them here Ho: -morrow. 
a the meantime let us have the extracts, and send for the log book.— 
» Sire 
ir. Montcomery, K.C.: I am told this last trip was a United Kingdom 
This boat has just come from the Mediterranean. She brought in a 
wines and fruits. 

e Witness: Here are the extracts from the log book. They are authen- 
from day to day. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

In your log you do- not show the speed or distance travelled? —A. Yes, 
all there. 2 i 

. Could you show it to me?—A. Yes, sir, anything. 

poe renely then, Captain, from your ‘log you left Lisbon on the 7th 
y?—A. Yes, sir. That is, this present voyage. 

Q. And arrived in Montreal May 21st?-A. Yes, sir. 

. A distance of 3,020 miles, by observation apparently ?—A. Yas sir. 
tual steaming time 14 days 5 hours and 55 minutes?—A. Yes, sir. 


‘ [Captain John O. T. Berlin.] 
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Q. And your average speed was 8-9 knots per hour?—A. Yes, ‘sir, > 
Mr. Durr: I thought he said 12 knots? ts, ae 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: He did, but this is what he brought along from 
this present trip. i 


The Wirnesss: That is the present voyage; ‘it is not the usual Canadian ru 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Have you a full cargo?—A. Yes, a full cargo. We had a dense fog 
for three days. As 


\ 


/ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Are there any coal records shown on this log?—A. No, the chief engineer Vac 
will have that. 
Q. Were you going to various places to pick up cargo?—A. I have been 
n fifteen ports on this present voyage. be 
Q. You left from where?—A. From Newcastle, and went to Savona, to — 
Genoa, Leghorn, Catania, Messina, Palermo, Maiola, Sorrento, Naples, Tarra- 
gona, San Carlos de la Repita, Valencia, Cadiz, and Lisbon— ; 
Q. In a word, through all the Mediterranean ports?—A. Yes. To Italian Ss 
and Spanish ports, and finished up in Portugal. 
i Q. Is that your usual voyage?—A. No, that is the.first time; generally 
_always, Montreal direct from Newcastle. 
Q. I see your previous voyage was to Portland?—A. Yes, in the winter 
time we go to Portland, when the St. Lawrence is closed up.' 
Q. The Cairnmona is the smallest boat of your line?—A. I believe so, ie 
Q. She is shown on the return, Exhibit 22, as 6,800 dead weight available 
for cargo? 
The CuarrmMan: What page? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Page VII in Roman a which precedes it 
page 93. 
The Witness: That is for cargo, yes, not including her bunkers. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. She was built in 1918?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And has a cubic capacity of 436, 000?—A. 455,000 cubic feet. 
Q. 436,187 is what the return shows?—A. 455 603 cubic feet. - 


Mr. fae iene K.C.: Then they have given us the wrong aoe. on this 
exhibit. 


The Witness: That saahittes everything. ° 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Cubic capacity available for cargo?—A. Cubic feet, yes. ‘ 
Q. That includes the decks about. which you have been talking ?—A. vel 
Q. What was your coal consumption, do you know?—A. 42 tons of North 
Country coals per day—average. . 
Q. An average of 42 tons—A. North Country coals. 
Q. Is that what they call Yorkshire coal?—A. No, Durham and North- 
umberland coals. a 
Q. How does it compare with the Welsh coal?—A. A little swifter. 
Q. You need more Durham than Welsh?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. About 10 to 12 per cent on a ship of that kind, Pe 
Q. So on this voyage, in averaging 8.9 knots per hour, you used 42 io 
of Durham coal per day?—A. 42 tons? On this voyage? 
[Captain John O. T. Berlin.] 
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?—A. No, on this voyage it is different; we used about an average 
. We were not going at extreme speed. 

Q. You misunderstood my question— —A. This was an extra voyage. We 
going between lots of ports in the Mediterranean, and I left in the evening 
to get in at daylight the next morning, and I am only going dead slow, so as to, 
1 mi ht say, waste time. 

Q. ‘ou have been sailing from Lisbon to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

. How many tons did you use per day?—-A. 38 tons per day on an average. 
. Well now, you mentioned 42 tons. To what does that refer?—A. 12 


knots; we steam 12 knots, but we might have a day when we could only 
do nine, in bad weather. That is an average. 

Q. That is what I am getting at. You averaged here (indicating) 8.9 and 
1d 38 tons?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Do. you ever average 12 knots?—A. Yes. You will find it there. 
dicating). 

2 wag would you use averaging 12 knots?—A. 42 tons of North Country 


Q. The difference between 8.9 knots and 12 knots is only a difference 
ween 38 tons and 42 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are sure about that?—A. It is an average. I am not giving you the | 
act figures; my Chief Engineer will be able to give you a hundredweight. 
nly get it from him. 
AQ He has it with him?—A. Yes. It is not a detailed consumption; it is 
y an average I am giving you. . 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. How old is that boat? 

. SyMinctTon, K.C.: 1918, Sir Eugene. 
_ The Wirness: She was built in 1918. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; : 

You have copies of these sheets, have you not, Captain?—A. Yes, sir— 
Q. Would you produce them?—A. I have not them with me. 

_ Q. Abstracts?—A. No, I have not copies of them with me. 

I thought you said you brought the abstracts with you?—A. Those are 
riginal abstracts (indicating). | 

Q. This, (indicating) is your original abstract?—A. yes. 

Mr. Mianmeonrnay. K.C.: That is what I was trying to get from your man, 
he. did not have them. 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is exactly what he had. 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, he had written copies— 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He had an abstract of the log exactly the same as 


ndicating), except with a great deal more information in it. That is the 
a 


a Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

. Is there, in this book, a record of a loaded trip across the North Atlantic? 
l, yes. 

ae you find one for me?—A. Yes, sir. (Referring to book) Leith to 
lis one, Montreal to Newcastle is ‘another. one, then there is the third, 


Montreal 13,3: 
[Captain John O.n/E: Berlin.) 
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Q. What about the other way, Montreal i some i al deine tu 
leaf over, and you will find it. “That is the homeward one. fay 
Q: You do not want to leave this, I suppose? 
‘Mr. McKenzisz: It has to go back to the ship. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will want copies of these. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a ; 

Q. You have here voyage No. 38 from Leith to Montreal, commencing 

June 17, 1924, and ending June 27; leaving Montreal July 4, and arriving a 

Newcastle om the 15th. Will your Engineer have the log- book of that voyag 

with him, do you think?—A. Oh, yes, sir; he has the report. 

Q. Now, how many of a crew have you on this ship?—A. 44 of a crew. 

Q. Including apprentices?—A. Four apprentices. 

Q. Or cadets, or whatever you call them?—A. Four dessert 40. ‘af a 

crew and four apprentices. ' iy 

Q. How many firemen?—A. 12. 

Q. Have you got a list of your employees there?—A, I believe I have. 

Q. And their wages?—A, I think so. (Handing papers to Counsel). That 

is a copy of the crew list. y 

(. You produce a true copy of the crew list, with their wages?—A, Not 

with their wages. This is for the port doctor’s inspection, —Dominion Govern-— 
ment Inspector. / i 9 A suns 


By Mr. Duff: | | | 
Q. The port physician?—A. Wes, sir. : i 
The ActING CHAIRMAN: Do you want to file this as an exhibit? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, I wanted to compare:it as to wages, but they 
are not shown here. : 


The Wirness: The national scale of wages is paid; we are compelled to 

pay it. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Is it to be filed as an exhibit and printed? 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: Simply filed, Mr. Chairman. 
The ActiING CuairMAN: It will be filed as Exhibit 84 


’ Exursit 84: Crew list of ss. Cairnmona (not printed). 
re 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Do you know, roughly, what your wages are per day?—A. £17 4s, per 


e 


day. 
Q. Now, what about repairs to the boat? Do you have very lange cement 
—A. We have repairs, sure. 
Q. Can you give us any idea of what the repairs cost you on laa boat— 
the general running repairs?—A. No, I would have to refer you to the account- 
ant’s department. We are a liner, and I have very little to do with finances. 
Outside of the crew’s wages, I do not handle money, nor do I order repair 
We have a department for that. It is the same with stores and provisions; we 
have a department that handles all that. I only navigate the ship backward 
and forward, and see that discipline is maintained, and pay the crew's wages. 
Q. Do you see, in the course of your operations, evidences of many repairs _ 
being required?—A. No, not many. We do the same as most steamers; we — 
have to pass through the surveyor bi-annually for boilers, and every four Tene 
for classification. : 
Q. You have no idea of what the repairs would even ape ere per 
voyage?—A. No, I would not like to say. 


{Captain John O. T. Berlin.] ae <f 
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cause I do not sayin know it—the amount tae 3 is hat 
‘I do not want to pin you down— —A. No; I cannot say it, Mr. eae 


You would not care to give any aprpoximation at all? : 

. Now, you know what is spent on deck and engine stores, or would that 

the engineer’s department?—A. No, sir, I do not. That is another depart- 

of our firm over which we have superintendents, and we do not interfere, 

ith the other’s department. 

. You do not know anything spouse that ‘then. It is Lg oo department? 
_ No. \ 

cay How many boats are there i in this line, departmentalized in this way? 

. Hight. 

Q. What about the provisions? Do you know how much they cost?—A. 
Ne have a victualling department entirely, but it is not run by the ship-master 

€ . Itis run about by a special shore steward, ordered and supplied by him; 

merely state what surplus we have left when we have arrived home and 

that stuff then is required. | 

. You have not any idea of what it costs per man to feed your people?—~ 

e charge five shillings a day, if the crew is paid off, or the crew is stand- 

y. For instance, when we go to Leith we pay all hands off; in the ordinary 

ce, articles have to be discharged by the Board of Trade, but the crew are” 

signed back. We pay each man five shillings per day to feed himself. We 

not supply the food. We give each man five ‘shillings a day to feed himself. 

-Q. Five shillings is the approximate amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does your boat compare with the other boats of your line? Is she 

most or the least efficient?—A. I think you) might ask my owners that 
ates 

‘You do not know?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


You naturally stand up for your own ship?—A. I hope she is the best 
one, I am not saying so. 


m4 By Mr. Symington, KG: \ 

-Q. Have you sailed any of the others?—A. The Cairnavon, one of the other 

9s; only for a short time. * 

. She is a newer boat?—A. Yes. 

And larger also?—A. Yes. 

a, steaming qualities, generally speaking, are they about the same? 
I should say a good half a knot slower. Ten oat a half to eleven 

a a ees. good speed for the Cairnavon. 

): What about the coal?—A. Very much about the same. 

S would like to have a copy made of this, in the meantime?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 4 
Do you know anything about the new style of ship, known as ; the cor- 


side ship?—A. I do not, I have only seen one at a distance. 
. You have never steamed one?—A. No. 


e Actinc Cuatgman: Are there any other questions to be asked of 
Japtain while he is on the stand? 

By Mr. Shaw: 

et would be the effect all around, on a ue with these be 


; 
a 
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Q. Poe —A. I cannot, for the life of me see, that eee corruga’ 
external, would have any beneficial effect on the speed of the ship. 
see it, I am certainly subject to correction. I do not know, but I do not ein 
so. She may be more buoyant, and she may be legs rolling, we might s: 
which is not altogether beneficial either.’ If you have too stiff a ship, she is 
bad as a bad roller. Suppose you had a cargo of cattle, you would kill all 
cattle on deck, if you had a stiff ship. 

Q. There is something te be gained by easy rolling?—A. Yes, Bie 
more alive to the sea, and “she does not take the fearful force of the sea, if she 
takes the sea on board, because she rolls better. If you have a deck load. 
cattle on a stiff ship, you kill the cattle.’ That blister is en tirely external. 
is outside the ship. 

Q. How would it effect her carrying capacity?—A. I do not know. I wo 
not like to say. Of course, if you have that blister, there is an extra cubic — 
capacity, but when you start to load that blister up you damage the cargo. 
am only giving my experience as a ship-master, because when you are load 
in Montreal, in the months of July and August, at a temperature of 70, 
load that blister up. That ship gets down here, and where you have the w 
40 degrees, is not there a condensation which sets up? There must be; and 
water will drip off that blister. That is‘my idea. I do not say it is true, 
that is really my idea,’ that you will have a damaged cargo. 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Suppose the blister is ventilated ?— A: How can you do that? That’ 
a technical point. Of course, all things can be done, I admit. ‘ 
\ 
rn By Mr: Sir oe 1eG, Oe 

Q. In fact, you do not know anything Bat a faye shinee 
That is my idea, as a ship-master. \ 

Q: Lhat,as quite evident from your evidence.—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Captain is giving his views, as a master marine 
of forty years experience. 


Mr. SHaw: As an expert on the subject. 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: I think we are getting information that is valuab’ 
and that is of some use to us, from the experience of a master mariner. I 
venture to say that his opinion on a corrugated ship is as good, for insta 
as the man who made one or two voyages. We all know they are experiments. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The man who made the voyages has had actual 


Hon. Mr. Strvens: I cannot see why there should be criticism OF ane 
giving his views and he is making the statement that he is not speaking a 
technical expert, and that»he never sailed in one. For what ue is, worth, 1 is 
useful information. a 
The Wirness: I was asked for it. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: It is in the evidence. 
Sir Eueene Fiset: It is expert but not proven information. 
The Witness: Yes. . 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Has any member of the Committee any a 
tions to ask the Captain? Thank you for attending, Captain. : ‘ 


See ee 


The witness discharged. 


[Captain John O. T./ Berlin.] 
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KENnz ae ne foci ae the Committee, we ena the Chief Engi- 
Cairnmona, Mr. Kay. 

SYMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, the clerk just asked me if we want 
(indicating document) in. We would have, if you order, the last voyage 
sisbon to Montreal ‘and voyage 38, which is a round voyage across the 


; ‘The Acting CHAIRMAN: Shall we order a copy made? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Order it read into the evidence. 


oo) The - AcTING Ce eae Would you prefer that the report of the two 
ages be oe into the evidence, from Montreal to Newcastle and from Leith 
fontreal 


4 Vir McKenzir: Perhaps we could take several voyages and make it quite 
epresentative, rather than specialize on one trip. 


_ -Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have no objection. All I asked the Captain 
s, to pick out one voyage; which he gave me; voyage 38. I think it is a good 
age to use. If you want to use more, I have not the slightest objection. 


The Currk: Voyage from Leith to Montreal and the voyage from Mon- 
to Newcastle, and the last voyage, from Lisbon to Montreal. 


Sa Hon. Mr. Stevens: We do not want that. ~ 
. ihe Symrneton,, K.C.: It indicates the present steaming uae of the 
that-is all. 


Mr. McKenziz: That is just exactly the objection. I am rating to this 
icular voyage. I can readily understand my learned friend’s desire to 
ve this particular voyage made an exhibit, because I think he mentioned ‘it 
was something about an eight or a nine- knot average. 


Sir Hanry Drayton: He was loafing. It is not a characteristic thing at 
We should have voyages on our own course. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will take two voyages on our own course. 
The Actina CHAIRMAN: Two round voyages. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: If you like, Mr. McKenzie, pick one and Mr. Syming- 
will pick one, on the North Atlantic trip. 


Mr. Durr: And then you will have to have a third party to pick one. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We will let you pick one. 
Mr. Durr: Let them put in whatever they want; the more the better. 


arf 
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EXHIBIT. Bai 
RECORD OF VOYAGE 38, FROM ee TO Montenti AND FROM “Mowe 
iP NEWCASTLE. 
Form D7, ' CAIRNS, NOBLE & CO., 


Naweasnen-uren- Tyne P 


Arsrract of the Log of the S. S. Cwm mone, from Leith to. Montreal. 


June 17, 1924. 12.20 a.m. Unmoored, Pilot and two tugs in M didiaand 12.40 a.m. Left Leith. 1.15 a.m. Stoned and 
discharged Pilot. 1.20 a.m. Full away. 


As 
CouRsE Place at Distance Run 
Rey Date Noon Hours 
_— Winds under | Baro.|Thermo 
1924 By By By | Steam 
> True |Long.} Lat. |\Obs. | Log |Engns| . 
ee North....|Var.......]1°98" [57249] 129']198'| .... 10-40] 30-15 
PNAEB. Se LAG. hs DASE te hah Var ty ise 10° 37’ ay i9’) 306’ 298’ 24-34] 29-9 
\ Overcast and rain. 
rated EA ae ee INES s i ai N.89° W. .|20° 10’|59° 24’| 294’| 295’ 24-38] 29-76 °| Strong wind and rough 
S/S rolling heavily. | 
Pe D0 ge os oc NOTtH. yo.3( 9.40 Ware] 205 ane pe 07’ BRAM DRY 24-39] 29-99 Fresh to mod. wind and — 
Roden aie ins BABG oh ites S. 74° W. .|38°.37’ 56° 49’) -291'| 316’ 24-35] 29-58 ; Strong i wind and 
\ 4 Overcast, : 
| \ 
PENH iy S.E. |S. 64° W. .|46° 20’|54° 43’) 288’) 3057] © 24-31] 29-56 
N.N.W. d (iN 4 
th 23 Roi we 6, < N.W. 60° W. .|53° 32’152° 15’) 296’! 300’ 24-29] 30-04 Light wind — 
South 5.28 p.m. Belle Isle. 
9 tau ne and] stop’s ' 
pret e /ee, Calm.....|S. 63° W. .|59° 16’|50° 25] 251’) 237’|Fog... 24-23] 29-91 Light pees sae smooth. 
; \ Bere Fine and clear. 
a ae esr SEW eas Wear ey is Gor SOMO MA O28 DORE 24-00) 29-76 
See ites rather iv Wii ocn ANT lal Me AY7'| 9067 kee EON AR ae 9.50 p.m, 
| “Pt, - ‘| p.m. Proceeded full. 
} “ 26 Total Noon. Quebec, exchan : 
Renee Tether Pits WN: sathall COU Sills TOV descedird Serine 2577’ 216-05 Pilots sae stata ais, 
Hit IO anak ages trad RR eR SU a af DANA Fd Set epee as 7-30| Stopp|ed for full. : ; 
ee 26 Mont = fog. ay 
Midereal’ Total. chides Secs a rae May ca epee wal Bre Ay CN Read | Sen 208-35 10.50 p.m. Anchored. below 
(Uy A ae ee a FORE NEGA (1 ah, SREIDY SOON Mel (PTE gL sak Ft 
\ 
a Actual Steaming Time, Father Point, 8 d., 16 h., 35 m. 
Total Distance, 2,577’. } 
Ais General Average, 12- 36 kns. 
} > 
' Draft of Water on leaving Leith......... 
{ Date and hour of Departure from Leith, 12.40 a.m. 17/6/24. : i forward 2 ft. “6in 
’ Hour of Arrival at Montreal, 7.10 a.m. 27/6/24. Draft of Water on arrival at Montreal... faft. 15 Ou 


forward ‘11 ft. 6 


Passage: 10 days, 2 hours, 10 minutes. ey 
Mr a W. SWAPP. st 


== "er ‘a ye re 

ie hee mH Gee vay a 
_ OCEA! RATES | 4 887 

ne ‘ A ’ : in ; 

ars ‘CAIRNS, NOBLE & CO. 50—21/7/20. Voy. 38 


‘Neweasti-vr0-Tyse 


; Tees of the toe of the 8.8. Cairnmona from Montreal to Newcastle. 4 ; { 
! 00 am. Diidoared, 5.30 aus, Left bint beet 11.10 a.m. Three Rivers. Slight breeze, fine and clear, ~ 
Paarehann eed 4.05 p.m. Quebec. ‘ 


; Place at Distance Run ‘ ; 
_CoURSE Noon Hours 
- under | Baro.|Thermo Remarks - 
By | By { By } Steam : 
| Long.| Lat. | Obs. | Log. |Engns 


yur. ; 


y ‘ H.M. j 
PECK OU | Wu Oee lst BA bi. ok as 6-39 30-32 ‘74°)Embarked preter pro- 
ille. | } ceeded full. 4.14 p.m. 
West |North| 292’) 292’|...... 23-48| 30-24 68°|5,12 a.m. Father Pt., pilot 
j 66° 44’149° 12’ A: a5 16 a.m. ull 
¢ . 5 + 
39°-38/150° #44). 280]  2e5"p..... - 24-00) 30-04 69°/5.07 a.m. Natasiiewen Bir 
; . light breeze and fine. 

SRB R ul bed A eee (4 Ree el a 23-50} 29-89 48°|5.46 a.m. Belle Isle. Light 

i 7 siete smooth, cloudy, 

d clea 
. .J47° 20° isd 07’) +269’) 268’)...... 23-35) 29-82 42°) Strong head wind and sea. 
Shipping water. 

41° 54’ 56° “e DOAN 12304. 0..3 ®%| 28-88) 29-70 42°|Mod. gale and high rough 

A sea. cay heavily. 

. 188° 037]57° 31° TAD Eb. hai 23-45). 29-51 43°)Mod. gale and high rough 
; sea. Shipping heavy 
water. f 

Ot ae De oh i klO | 220s. et 3 23-35] 29-45 49° Fresh to mod. wind, heavy 
i * swell. Cloudy and clear 
23° 27'158° A?" PDOD TE e2h Pant d 23-27) 29-61 54°|Mod. breeze and swell. 


: Cloudy, clear and fine, 
14° 26//58° 52’ 278" SNUB. cats 23-24| 29-81 58°\Fresh breeze and sea. 


Cloudy, clear and fine. =| 


932758748] 278/t 289}. 22.6. 23-24] 30-18 56°|Fresh breeze and sea. 
1.38 p.m. C. Wrath, Sig-. 
‘ 4 nalled. 
..|Tyne Piers 321/| 308". 22... 25-30} 30-18 61°|Mod. slight breeze. 2p.m' 
Tyne Piers. 


2,910’ “| 268-26 tN 
1 


Actual Steaming 0 Tyne Pi s, ii d.,4h., 26m. 
c S| General tae We? 7 


bi Departure ivots Moutitest, 6.30'a.1m. 4/7/24. 


Draft of Water on leaving Montreal... faft. 25 ft. 8 in. 
forward 25 ft. 73 in. 
at La laeatia 3.55 p. m. 15/7/24. ee of Water on arrival at McQuay.. 
} - z ie aN ae \forward 24ft.3in. 
-ASSAZE: ays, ours, minutes. 
A. W. SWAPP,* 


! , } 2nd Mate. 


aft. 24 ft. 10 in. ae 
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Witu1am Kay called, sworn and examined, > 


\ 


By Mr. McKenzie: . @ 


Q. I understand you are the Chief Engineer of the Cairnmona?—A. ‘Yes 

Q. The ship referred by Captain Berlin?—A, Yes. 

@. What has been your experience, Chief?—A. How long have I been 
sea? iia 

-Q. Yes.—A. I have been about 35 or 37 years at sea. 

Q. As Chief Engineer?—A. Running into about 30 years. 

Q. What certificate do you hold?—A. First-class engineer, Board of Trade, in 

Q. England?—A. English. % 

Q. What is the speed of the Cairnmona?—A. We endeavour to get 1 


knots on a homeward run with a perishable cargo on board. ; 
Q. What is the best speed you get?—A. 286; we run just about 12 knots, 
sometimes we run a little less. ‘The weather conditions may make it less. 
Q. It averages about 12?—A. Yes. Of course, we do not keep this 1 
knots up for the whole trip; a great deal depends on the weather, head s 
and so on. 
Q. Under ‘conditions which are suitable to you, what would be the be 
speed you could get?—A. A loaded ship? 
Q. A light ship?—A. I have seen her running over 18, light ae 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. With a stern wind?—A. Getting into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
good weather and probably the current with ‘her, from Amber Point and. ad 
Point she will do from 320 to 321; 315 has been common. That is a ee ship, 
with nothing in it, barring ballast. ; 


By Mr. McKenzie: P 

Q. Have you any records with you of your coal consumption from Montes 

to United Kingdom ports?—A. I can give you the coal consumed on the rout 

_ trip, from the time we took it on at Leith, until we got back at Leith, with 

Montreal cargo discharged. 

q). Chalgs you give us some representative voyages of the North Atla 

trade, Montreal to the United Kingdom?—A. The whole coal consumed, 
voyage? 

Q. The whole coal, and also give us some idea of the speed she attained, 
with the coal consumption. As it varies, I suppose weather conditions will 
have a very important bearing on your speed?—A, In 1924—this is the Montrea al 

j 8eason—the distance made was by Cape Race, 3,062 miles— ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What is the number of that miapere nl. 37. The time, 273 hours 
some minutes, 55 to 60 minutes; 274 hours. This is westbound, you kno 
Q. Yes—A. Speed, 11.2. ; 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is that knots per hour?—A. Knots per hour, yes, the ayer ae sp 
This is inclusive of fog or anything. 
Q. That is the total average over the total voyage?—A. Yes, the tot 
average over the total voyage. In the passage out, from Leith to Montreal 
Q. That would include stops and fog, bad weather ae everything else?. 
A. You want the coal? 
Q. I think you have the coal consumption ety have’ you not?—A. West-. 
bound, she was burning 38, at that time. 


(Mr. William Kay.] 
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y Mr. 
That. speed did you Nitto 114 knots. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


What coal was that, that you were burning at that time?—A. Scotch. 
. How does that compare with the best Welsh coal?—A. We never had 
h ‘coal in that ship. I would say we would burn about 5 tons more of this 
h coal, 5 or 6 tons more than we would of the best Welsh coal. 

. What percentage would that figure out at, in the way of saving?—-A. 
, 15 per cent, roughly. 

—Q. About that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you super-heating in your ship?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is that; I have heard considerable about super-heating?—A. I 
E ever been with it, and I know only what I have read of it. The maker 
d people who have been with it claim a saving of 25 per cent on the ship’s 

sumption. 

—Q. By super- -heating?—A. By super-heating. 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee just what that super-heating means? 
is using your waste gases to dry your steam and getra larger volume of 


a8 As I understand it, insulation plays a very important part in super- 
ting; is that correct?—A. All steamers like ours are very much insulated; 
teampipes are covered, the boilers are well insulated, and the engine 


Yes.—A. 25 per cent. : 
Q. As much as 25 per cent?—A. Yes. I saw a return from one company, 
ill not say which it was now, but they had three old ships and it ranged from 
to 20 per cent;old ships it was put into. 

Q. How long would it take to: convert one of-your own ships from its 
sent condition to a super-heating system?—A. Well, I would say practically” 
ee months—from ten weeks to three months. 

Q. It would mean the laying up of the ship during that period?—A. The 
p would be laid up during that period. 

Q. Have you any idea of the capital cost?—A. I could not tell you that. 
_Q. My jnformation is that it is rather a big job?—A. It 1s a big job, and 
costs a lot of money, and I don’t know if it would be worth it.’ 

ay My information is that it takes anywhere from approximately three 
nths to have the installation of the super-heating, and that the capital cost 
uite large; as a matter of fact, can you give me some idea of some of your 
ler voyages?—A. Wes 

Q. Something of an average of your speed?—A. Take the year 1924, the 
ole of the trips. You have had No. 37 west; now do you want 37 east. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Take No. 37?—A. She left Leith on the 20th of April. We travelled a 
e of 3,128 miles eastbound. 


- By Mr. McKenzie: 


Is that from quay to quay?—A.-That is from Montreal pier to kes Tyne 
nd there is a distance of about 8 miles after that; we have to wait there 
netimes for the tide. 

Q. Your average is-based on n the quay to quay distance?—A. That is from 
quay; it is only a difference of a few miles anyway. We were under 


292 hours, and at an hess speed of 10-9. 
(Mr. William Kay.] 
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By Mr. Symington, fe Oe 


Q. 10-9 or 10-69?—A. Maybe it is 10. 69. The average daily consumption 
of coal was from 41 to 42 tons. ae 5: 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is that the eastbound trip?—A. Loaded, homeward bound. On voyage e 
at 38 we left Leith on the 17th of June, and had a distance of 2,874 miles, th 
s, by Belle Isle, with a steaming time of 208 hours, 85 minutes, and a speed 
13. 3 knots, on a consumption of 42 tons of Scotch coal. Now we want to ta 
eastbound; No. 38 eastbound, 2,910 miles from Montreal to Newcastle; hours 
under steam, 268 and 26 minutes: average speed 103 knots, 10-7, with a he: 
consumption of 42 tons. 
Q. How do you account for making better time westbound thaw! east- 
ie ?—A. She makes some good runs home. We might have had head - win 
and fog. be 


By Mr. Duff: est 
Q. Does that happen very often?—A. We very often Yave them for two or 
three days, when the speed is reduced. We might take easterly first, going hom 


Q. You seem to make better speed coming west?—A. We might ae a he 
along, we might, get the wind in our favour. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Homeward bound, would you ace a full cargo?—A. We ict navel 
fe: full eargo. Do you w ant No. 39 now? a 


Mr. Durr: You want No. 39, Mr. Symington? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We might have No. 39. 


The WITNESS: Westbounls we had a distance of 2,876 miles, 244 hours 
steaming, a speed of 11-6. 


Sane 
% 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Was that from Leith to Montreal?—A. From Leith to Montreal, 11- te 

@. The Captain had Li: 61 from Leith to Montreal?—A. I think that must 
be wrong. 

@. I guess the Captain is wrong in his figures; you are nearer right, I am 
pretty sure, than he is?—A. That was on a consumption of 40 to 438 tons, you. 
may say 41 tons. Eastbound she had a distance of-2,885 miles, on a steaming 
time of 248 hours 15 minutes, with a speed of 11-6 knots and a consumption 
of 43 tons of Scotch coal. Will that do for that year? 

Q. I think so?—A. I can give you two or three voyages in 1928, ae you 
wish. 

@. Ido not want them, unless my learned friend does.—There are 12, with 
an average of 11-3 all that season, almost 12 knots homeward bound, eastbound. 


t 


By the Acting Chairman: ne 

Q. On how much coal?—A. 44 tons. Apt ih 

‘ \ / 

By Mr. McKenzie: ‘ 

Q. When was this boat built?—A. In 1918 she made her first voyage. a 

Q. What type of engine?—-A. Triple expansion. _ . 

Q. Is that representative of the most modern type of engine we have?— 

A. Yes, one of the most modern type. te + 

The Acting CuHatrMAN: Are there any other questions anybody wishes 
ask? 

(Mr. William Kay.] Sait 
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3 Bue you your onal aa Yes, sir. This is not the log-book, 
e abstract from the log-book. 

. This is your abstract which you make up from your sheets, is it?—A. 

(Produced by witness.) It is a job. What particular voyages would you 


_ These you have given us of 1924_-A. There is 37, 38: Did you go as 
39? 

Q. These are the three you gave us, Nos. 37, 38 and 39. I will give these 
- to you afterwards. Have you any idea how much your repairs cost on 
eat?—A. No. That is in the hands of the superintendent. 
-Q. Does it amount to anything much?—A. Sometimes a little more than 
, the usual wear and tear on machinery. 

| The usual wear and tear?—A. Just the usual wear and teat. Then 
is the boiler cleaning; we get that done when it is needed. . 
Have you any idea what it would amount to in your boat a trip or in 
on?—A. I don’t know, I could not tell you. We have had no repairs . 
we left home, and we are two months out now. 

Q. None at all?—A. Not since we left England. 

Q. Would your repairs amount to anything like $2,500 a WOyaen 


. About 547 pounds?—A. I would hardly think so. 

Q. Have you sailed any of the other Cairn Line boats?—A. I was with the 
son Line before they joined up with the\Cairn Line. 

But you did not sail any of those boats that are on the Cairn Line now; 
rnross, did you sail her?—A, No. 

Q The Devonia, did you sail her?—A. She is one of the old ships. 

Q She is not in this list?—A. I guess she has gone the road. ~ 


The Acrine Cuamman: Do any other members of the Committee wish 
ask any questions? 


By Mr. Shaw: ' 


ah). I would like to ask this question: do you know anything about these 

gated ships?—A. No, I don’t know anything about those corrugated ships; 

never seen any of them. 

Q. You have heard’ about them, haven’t you?—A. I have i ai suid 
i nd I saw one capsizing in Quebec. . 

| What is aoa I saw one cue in peepee, and saw s carry away 


A Ue went ey over, her winches went sliding off the deck Wee with 
funnel. I had nothing to do with it, I was only a spectator. 

. We had the evidence of the chief engineer of one of the corrugated 
s that were practically of the same deadweight tonnage as yours, and his 
e was that he made eight and a half knots on 144 tons of Welsh coal, 
ons 12 knots, and on 20 tons 11 knots?—A. That is remarkable. I have 
heard. of or seen it done, not with a ship of that tonnage. Probably she 
aaarre the ship you have spoken of; perhaps that had something 


he crossed ine Atlantic on an average of 104 knots, making 3,019 


, and her. average consumption of coal per day was 23,04 tons. What — 


to say enone a ship like that?—A. one! is a myth. 
(Mr. William Kay.] 


‘ 


Well, it may be possible. I am not going to doubt it. . f 


.as against our 2,870. 


-a continuous table. 


Pe TET MiG CONEY ie Ray ey 
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Q. Is that, as far as coal consumption is concerned, remarkable?—A. 
is a full-powered ship; we need that type for the winter. We need: a substa: 
tial, strong ship with full power to stand up against the weather we get in t 
winter time. A ship like that could not stand up to the winter gales we get. 

Q. I was thinking more particularly about her coal consuming capacity. 
Do you think that possible?—A. No. ; 

Q. With the figures I have given you?—A. No. : . 

Q. You do not think so?—-A. I don’t think so. Of course it may have been 
done, but it seems to me to be very doubtful. oe 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is here. I think it is in the evidence, I am not 
sure. : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: On page 693. : 

The Wirness: Then I think you had better let me out of this. It is not — 
fair to ask me that question. Because I have never had the experience of that 
1a Cae ge aa ; Mees, 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: The witness says it is not fair to ask him such 
questions. 


By Mr. Duff: opty 


Q. You would not like to say anything about that?—A. No, I do not wish 
to. I may have said too much already. ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: re 

Q. If you are through; if you will look at this document for a minute. 

That gives a great deal more details than your log?—-A. It is about the same, 
I should think. 

Q. Have you seen that before?—A. I have had a glance at it, I think, — 

somewhere. Boiler pressure. Exactly the same. Indicated horse-power, 1,707 


Mr. Montcomery, K,C.: If the witness will speak out; we cannot hear — 
him. . e 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: It is page 692. I was asking him about this log. 
The Wirness: There is not much in that. Where is his coal consumption? 
The Acting Cuairman: The coal consumption is on the next page. It is — 


The Witness: It is a really wonderful result if it is correct. 
® 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. He gives the revolutions per minute of his propeller?—A. Yes. 
Q. The distance run?—A. Yes. 
Q. By observation, and by the screw, the same as you do?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. The speed of the ship in knots, and the coal consumption per day 
throughout?—-A. I think I would like to have seen that coal checked; or 
weighed. See what he started with and what remained when he finished his 
voyage. - ‘ ) 


By Mr. Rinfret: : i 
Q. Does that mean that you do not believe the figures are accurate?—A. 


Q. I am putting a question. You are expressing a doubt as to the accuracy 
of the figures when you say you would like to see the coal checked —A. I would: 
like to have seen the coal checked, yes. : ae 

[Mr. William Kay.] 
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n we read ‘this to- itderose we will want to know exactly what the 
int. When he says, “I would like to see the coal checked” he is 
id a doubt?—A. Well, it is a very small consumption for a 12-knot speed 
that size. 


But you are not suggesting that Mr. McIntosh, who came here under 
id gave this evidence—that his figures are not correct?—-A. No sir, not 
That would be very wrong for me to do. 

ou expect that his figures are correct?—-A. Yes. That would be very 
me to do, I do not know where it might finish. 


e s ACTING ei ae Do you wish to have any of those printed, Mr. 


e Peo iri Okun: Which one? 


. Symineton, K.C.: It does not matter. He put in 37, 38 and 39. I do 
( are which one. They are all about the same. 


\ 1 


e book because there : are some of the others I want. 
enough, is it not? You just want one, Mr. Symington? 
Symineton, K.C.: Yes, to compare with this. 

The Wirness: 38 is, the better one. 

I The Wiese Sigal ai He oh a ae 38. 


[Mr. William Kay.] 
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ABSTRACT OF ENGINEER’S Log oF ss. “CaIRNMONA” FROM LEITH TO — 


ABSTRACT OF ENGINEER'S LOG OF THE S8.S, CAIRNMONA 
June 17, 1924. Left Leith 1.23a.m. Full away 2.25 a.m. 


ES. 


No. of Hours Steam Pressures. “ Distance run 
Date panes - Vacuum Grade rit siae nlf! 
¥ Steam-| Steam pansion] Day 
ing up Jeuley LP, ib) le Engines} Obvs. 
1924 f 
June UMS SO DREW er yeey 10- 11~ 175 a4 11 26 -56] 43,770 129 
PACG AIC SRE SS is Oh) las Oil te Ha 24-34) 24-34 175 54 11 26l..)..sc «(7 03', 000) 9/5305 
Ce Us gare Getty ie ha | 24-38] 24-38 175 a4] 11 Aa) ey aa 102,200 303 
Rue OW Oks adie a aie 24-39 24439): 175 54 11 Gye ers eee 103,100 305 
Baa ou Niwiat oeistat ee adaisorats 24-35| 24-35 175 54 tsi PAN Ce taped os 104,110): 309 
Mee oe ee a Ale ann 24-31 24-31 175 54 11 BES Asie 104,160 309 ory 
(| PSO Al al Ietr aa DRE 24-29! 24-29 175 54 11 PAT BAR eee ba 103,570 306 
DAN Sona eth 19- 24-20 175 a4 11 hd Mae nae 84,310] 250 ae 
id 25 Ree cUh a kA WN hol aeVe Oh 24 24 175 54 11 AGI «separa 106,288 DAs eee 
PULA Fas Wi es cata OUR 23-46) 9 24— 175 54 11 PLU ae Ong he 103 ,750 307] Wo cate 
Siegel ONE ORME a 13- 8] 19-38 175 54 11 : AB ites Satan! 56,580 LOM if CGN cere ; 


June 27, 1924. At Montreal 6.36a.m. Rung 7.38 a.m. Psat) days, 21 hours, 20 minutes. 


Above particulars to be filled in for each day, and posted at termination of run to Carrns, Nosiz & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


E5. = a | ; + et, 
/ ABSTRACT OF ENGINEER’S LOG OF THE 8.8. CAIRNMONA 


July 4, 1924. Left Montreal 5.18a.m. Full away 5.33 a.m. 


\ 


Zz 


No. of Hours Steam Pressures. : Distance run 
a Casings Grade | Revols. per Day 
Date Vacuum) of Ex- per 
Steam-| Steam pansion| Day . 
ing up H.R: Aided Py Engines] Obvs. 
1924 j 
Tie eaten 8 o-27| car] 7s] 12 26} _ -56} 27,040 80 ene 
BeeA DD ct Lcta fi hMalee nes a 23-48] 23-48 175 58 12 ZO yeas + 95,020)  ~ 281) | | 292)...0. ee 
avs 28 Vata ie AR a ean ite 24 24 175 58 AA Rune ifaa One = 97,170 288] > 
Fe AF ig Ry ee aie 23-50] 23-50] 175] | 58 12 Fase ae 96,450]  285/ ot 
RAE RG Slee are iin Pane 23-35) 23-35 175 58 12 26 ceteris 94,680 280) °° 269)..:....- i 
SVT est! Rea casey NaEa Se AO § 23-38] 23-38 175 58 12 PAN PI eRe 89,080 | 263 224 i 
Eset bres emetic’ Sta 23-45] © 23-45 175 56 IMs. 26). tases 83,150 246 
MAN ee hy ee ae os galt) Decal, ot ee 56 ra Bal aie yg 84,410] 250/20}... 
ar ae a Set Ea ee 23-97} 23-27 175 58 13 BOs ected s 94,100 278 260 ce 
Pa UO SiR eR Re eM Te blah 23-24 93-24 175 58 12) DBlerr, Sous i 95,170 282 . 278 
Sea EAS ee Bia GR Re. 23~24] 23-24 175 62 13 26 Cares 95,480 283 278 
UT es Ae aes ee IN 25-10} 27-39; ' 175 62 13} Dele eee 108,090] 320) BLA is 
Arrived off the Tyne at 1.50 p.m. Rung off at Newcastle Quay 4.19 p.m. 11 days, 4 hours, 3 os Nig 4 


Above particulars to be filled for each day, in and posted at termination of run to Carrns, NoBLE & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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TREAL} AND Rerurn, Monrrean To NewcastiE; Voyace No. 38 , 


H TO MONTREAL—VOYAGE No. 38 
ay 


rs 


Oil Comutned “i Temperatures _ Density of Boilers 
per Day ei | Draught| ~ 
- at Remarks 
Cyl- 2 Dis- | Feed Fan 
inder | Engine} Sea | charge} W. Port | Centre |S’board 
qo 3 Ue) DOO} we” QAO} Oo. F, F. 2”|Fine Mege d All going 
j well, | ited 
2 5 52 130) 210) “ Ce Ge ee Fine | weather, All going 
well. 
2 5 52 130 210by dys a ard aati Strong wind, with sea 
on Quarter. 
rd 5 52 130 ALC Paras thay eid chatty satel b elPadls ea hig Reet Fine baie All going 
7 well, 
Aen 2 ai) 52 130 ADAM eee oko TAR Hen [isle ee Saag Strong wind, with sea 
<A ‘ on Quarter, 
eee 5 52 130 DIORA ee Ui PREV ER RR IE oe gcse Strong wind, with heavy 
beam sea. 
ar 4 5 44 130 UP Mente eet ra see dota Mocs ora | aesbe ate Piet wind, with sea 
° on 
3 Peni) 42 130 eesti Sraloc ia a leet s ce alea cule yok. Fog. Stopped 5} hours. 
: } Speed reduced 2 hours. 
4 5 48 130 SOO ato Perea aie RL | aphstore ES olstabie ois Strong wind, with sea 
: 4 \ on Bow. 
rs ote 56 130 Pee eae kk & ee | wir maiteies [oe ue od Quebec 11.47 a.m. to 
I . * 11.54 a.m. / 
aiden 3 4 66 130 DIO Sea taMlv ee cafeiee tech [s «an «= cp Anchored for oh hgurs. 
_ Draughts (Peni 12 ft: Om. 17. it. 6 in. Nope 
t Arrival, 11{t.6in. 15 ft. 9 in. ) : 
‘ WILLIAM KAY, 
a ¢ Chief Engineer. 
MONTREAL TO NEWCASTLE—VOYAGE No. 38 ) 
‘ \ 
Oil Consumed - Temperatures Density of Boilers 
- per Day . Re ‘ Draught 
= - at Remarks 
| Cyl- : Dis- | Feed Fan 
inder | Engine! Sea | charge Ww. Port | Centre |S’board 
2 | 
2 24 66). 130 210 13 13 14 2"|Fine tie pea All going 
we 
yod 5 50 130 ALO ess 1 alse Pl i em Sind en OS Father Point 5.13 a.m. 
' ! to 5.18 a.m, 
Ee EDS 5 48 130 BID REMCe. 6 Ve ci Gate Laer elated Fine Weaigner All going 
f we 
2 5 44)- 130 SoTL SS SG ad CoRR UR Sa we Riot wind, with head 
bs : ‘ 
ae | 5 48; - 130 Od SKM a haikis ees Nels allie wecier Sore resi wind, with sea on 
; i ow. 
3 5 ; 48} $130 PRP Sale eases oy eo dura think shite ay Strong wind, with heavy 
Hox head sea. 
ee! 5 ASP 1ah lat O10) ce.) |: i aioe tel ce BEN Bie Gale with heavy head 
aly 4 sea. 
AE 5 48 130 ATU esa eect bors wien 1s om sis ia Aria ee Gale with heavy head 
sea. 
Pa tee 9 Bae 5 54 130 BIO ee males? iiss [Wntid ce Bole as oe Moderate wind, with 
te i \ i head swell. 
ae: ied ge 14 56)" 130 PAD peee eee eae CRP aie. cant Okie ace Fine weet All going 
By well. 
coe’ aT 56 TSAR PHN RE | Pa ASD HR co ae Fresh wind, with sea on 
; . ; } Beam, 
3 dy 58 1380 210 8 38 BE ers Moderate wind, with 
: choppy sea on Bow. 
OC an ae 


Departure, 25 ft.8in. 35 ft. 8 in. 
Arrival a AD ¢ 
t : “WILLIAM KAY, * 
ania : oe Chief Engineer. 
‘ \ ; 
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COAL STATEMENT 
\ 
s Average 
; a Name of Coals Quality Consumption in 
Surplusper lastjaccount:. 23). .S Agel eRe Spe ace kM en Ronen | a: ea a 
: Webshots SE gaaster Ae ace aaa 
Grate erthy : 06 ce eee SON Beg etal is Bannockburn Co............. Good 
: PATE Reni aie Megha fa 
Total Tons. ee hase cabs (by Osean Scale aks aia cre SeeROb aL 0 Ue een ee 
. Used in Working Cargoes, Getting up Steam, ete 
Used in Sierine on passages. 
Discharged. 
Coal Short... 
Balance remaining on Board 
REPORT OF STORES . 
Where Received From Whom Received Remarks as to Quality 
f 
; \ j 
; / 
“ / 
v 
‘COAL STATEMENT 
> i Average 
— Name of Coals Quality Consumption in 
! Hours 
} 
Durplusper last account \.\ cet vs doe heh Gel ew de eee ee otal ct Me aenegy cere perraa ests TNE Cy sees eee eee ees < 
Total Tons..... ference ences [erate teen eee ene e ese eee ees fee eee eee eee seeee fees ees ges a eee 
Used in Working Cargoes, Cetera SLSR FOtC iis ms ee ia ok or ok aft a ONE ook ogee ce eee 
sed in Steamine On PABBAGEB. Le Eo et nS ois a,c suede oie aleie in a drole alee cok cl uta lctatel ac ees oem ner eee 
WMischareeme sy MS ea RT oS Sie escee eae Ge Ur 2 Re i cine ata RT ae lonhe merece 
CWGARSTOTE? fees eis oN eee lic eee Ries AE Sent ss eR pe ees a eee a bce Baas Ay SR eae rae 
Balance remaining on Board. oth) 2ovee bens oe oes ie, ole ements oleate ieee Rear oe te eM rtd 
Totalonst 5: Oo ee eS eo eee oe BE rae eet ces eat eae rere ict ah ota sage Canes pall. 
REPORT OF STORES 
Where Received From Whom Received Remarks as to Quality 
4 ‘ 
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a ae 
Actine Cuatrman: Is there anything more, Mr. Symington? 


Symrneron, K.C.: I was told you wanted to adjourn now, Mr. Chair- 
Se 


The Actinc Cuairman: Have you witnesses for to-night? : 


The Committee tone at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
siding. ‘ 

~The Cuatrman: We have our quorum, gentlemen; the committee will come 
rder. Mr. tua. Nisthah is the first item of business this evening. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Scott, you were asked to make a kt to the committee on the 
nformation furnished to you. Have you made a report?—A. I have . 

sf And you produce it?—-A. That is the original. 

Q. You produce an original report, Exursrr 87? \ 


*- 


itness reads report. 


EXHIBIT No. 87 


SreamMsHIP Lives OPERATING IN THE oe ATLANTIC CANADIAN 
TRADE 1923- 1924. ‘ 


West, Montreal. 
Lops ; t MonrtreaL, May 23, 1925. 


the Chairman and Special Committee appointed 
to consider the Resolution 

. to give the Government of Canada 

 . control over certain Ocean Rates. 


ounsel for your Committee, and as recorded in the mmutes of pro- 
d ings of your Committee of Friday April 24, 1925, I attended at Ottawa 
_ view to giving such service as might be suggested in connection there- 


- [Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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All Exhibits submitted herewith have been compiled from the flair for ‘ 
1923 and 1924, supplied to me by the various companies engaged in the North ~ 
Atlantic. Canadian Trade. The number of steamers and voyages dealt with ¢ 
are as follows:— 

Steamers Voyages 


Cabo AOR ie Ea eas cee 61 pak Ve 


Ot A EN heen arg eco ar, 73 261 | 
Passenger cargo 1O2a 0), cits Moti. 1@ co. 24 181 
TOR i aS RR Vai ay 25 213 


I take no responsibility for the accuracy of the results or the bashes ; 
of expenses as they appear on the documents submitted. by 
I am willing to assume responsibility for the mathematical accuracy of 
the Exhibits hereto attached, and any figures in support thereof, with the reser- — 


vations aforementioned. 
It will be noted that these figures do not contain results from the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. . : 
As a result, of my investigation, I have prepared and submit herewith. 
-Exhibit 1—Statement setting forth the results from operations of cargo — 
steamers and passenger-cargo steamers, separated, for the years 1923 and 1924. — 

While the resolution suggests that a similar statement should be produced ~ 
for 1913, the information available would not permit of such a statement being 
produced which could be of value. = 

It is my opinion that it is necessary to take into consideration the pass- 
enger-cargo steamers when considering this particular industry, inasmuch as — 
in 1923 approximately 40 per cent of freight earnings was derived from pass- 
enger-cargo steamers, and 43 per cent in 1924. The records suggest that the 
gross return per ton carried on passenger-cargo steamers is better than that 
carried on cargo steamers. a 

Exhibit 1 has been subdivided so as to present: oy 

(A) Statement setting forth results for 1923 and 1924, assuming that it 
is impossible to apportion the operating expenses as between freight and pass- 
enger service on passenger-cargo steamers. / 

(B) Statement setting forth results for 1923 and 1924 after apportioning 
operating expenses where they were indicated as being attributable to pass- 
enger earnings, against such earnings, and where indicated as such againat A 
freight earnings. 

The balance of expenses has been eee on the basis that the per- 
centage of freight earnings and passenger earnings bears to the total freight _ 
and passenger earnings. 

(C) Statement setting forth results‘for 1923 and 1924, after apportioning 
operating expenses where they were indicated as being attributable to pass- 
enger earnings against such earnings, and where indicated as such against freight 
earnings. 

The balance of expenses has been apportioned on the basis that the per- — 
centage of freight, passenger and mail earnings bears to the total freight, Panes 
ehger and mail earnings. ase 

(D) Statement setting forth the results for 1923 and 1924 of he ckcie stearr Hae 
ers only. ; 

These Exhibits suggest that in 1924 freight earnings on cargo steamers wg 
increased approximately $600,000 over 1923, and expenses decreased approxi- 
mately $500,000, resulting inthe conversion of a loss of approximately $930,000 
to a-profit of approximately $168,000, before charging any lay-up oy So or’. \ 
depreciation. 

[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] } 
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With reference to the passenger-cargo steamers, while the total freight 
arnings appear to have increased $1,400,000, which accounts for the greater 
tion of the increase in the total earnings ‘of these passenger-cargo steamers, 
he total, expenditures have gone up $4,600,000, the net result being a decrease 
n the mcaais of approximately $3,100, 000. 
In connection with these Exhibits, an effort has’ been made to show the 
total management, agency, brokerage or overhead expenses, etc., but I take no 
responsibility for the accuracy of these figures, inasmuch as the various lines 
whose figures are included herein classify expenditures of this nature in various 
ways; and, further, I have no personal knowledge as to the details thereof. 
be With the exception of the Canadian Pacific Steamships, where I made a 
est examination, I have not been furnished with any supporting documents 
rom which the various details submitted could be veriffed, and I have been 
nable for this reason to account for the variations in individual items of 
xpenditure. 
For example, and in reference to the evidence given by Mr. Cleminson 
egarding the 1924 expenses (p. 23 of the printed evidence), I have made a 
omparison of the percentage of these expenditures to the total earnings, and 
nd:— 
Port charges on the different lines vary from a maximum of 48.9 to a 
inimum of 33.6 per cent of total earnings. 
Fuel varies from 28.7 per cent to 17 per cent. 
Wages varies from 12.8 per cent to 8.6 per cent. 
Stores and provisions vary from 6.6 per cent to 4.3 per cent. 
Insurance varies from 10 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 
Repairs vary from 9.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent. 
Management commission and brokerage, general expense, etc., vary from 
9 per cent to 6.8 per cent. 
All of these variations, at present unexplained, make my figures less useful 
n they otherwise might be. 
In the absence of data regarding the number of steaming days, speed, and 
oal consumption, it is impossible to understand the variations in the fuel costs. 
I have made an effort to arrive at consistent figures and have submitted 
questionnaire to the representatives of the various lines, whose answers to 
ch questionnaires where received in writing, as well as the questionnaires, are 
ereto attached as Exhibit No. 3. : 
3 y It will be noticed that my Exhibit 1 -D has been prepared with special 
reference to the statement filed as Exhibit 35. It is my opinion that the value 
this statement as a reflex of the industry, is doubtful, owing to the fact that 
does not incorporate therein the results from carrying freight On passenger- 
go steamers. 
Further, it is my opinion that Exhibit 35, as filed, does not give a com- 
slete picture of the North Atlantic traffic, | by reason al the omission of the 
perations of the passenger-cargo steamers as aforesaid, and also the omission 
af the operations of certain of the companies, the returns for which I under- 
tand had not been received when Exhibit 35 was compiled. By reason of these 
issions, Exhibit 35 deals with only some $6,000,000 of freight earnings, out 
‘a total of some $16,000,000 of freight earnings in 1923 and $8,600,000 of 
ight earnings out of a patel of $18, 400 000 of freight earnings in 1924, and 
esumably mostly with lower-class cargoes. 
It had been my intention to arrive at a figure representing the capital 
ployed in the industry, but I have not beer furnished with the figures show- 
the original cost, depreciated value, nor the replacement or sound value of 


e steamers of all lines. 
: {Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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The evidence discloses that some OF the steamers eeraeen fy are no’ 


steamers exclusively on Canadian service. This is established by the fact that 
one of the steamship companies uses as many as twenty-nine steamers, ave 
-aging about two trips each, and this is further emphasized by the avera 
voyage per steamer, shown on Exhibit 1-D. I have, therefore, deemed it ina 
visable to submit any figures in this connection. 

An attempt was made to divide the freight earnings as between east anc 
westbound freight, but only some of the lines submitted this information. The 
figures available exceed one-half of the total freight ye on cargo steamers, — 
and show that in 1923 seventy-eight per cent (78%) was earned from east- — 
bound freight, and twenty-two per cent (22%) was derived from westbound 
freight. In 1924 apparently eighty-two per cent (82%) was derived from 
eastbound freight, and eighteen per cent (18%) from westbound freight. — 

I have compiled some statistics from the figures submitted os have set 


these forth on Exhibit 1-D:— ‘fi 
(a) The percentage each classification of expense bears to the total 
expense. 
(b) The percentage each (classification of expense bears to the ‘total earn 
ings. 


(c) The expenditures classified and averaged per voyage. 

(d) “The expenditures classified and averaged per voyage day. ; 

It is difficult to draw final conclusions from these figures, inasmuch as the 
units and individual classifications of the different lines vary. : 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) GORDON' W. SCOTT, 
Chartered Accountant. 
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‘ ; Exnuisrr No, 2 
\TEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE OF ALL CARGO STEAMERS 


A) ‘Compared with Similar Items Referrred to in Evidence given by Mr. H. M. Cleminson (p.p. 23 of 
-— Printed Evidence). 


(B) 7 ae Variations of these Items as between the Different Lines. 


Number 
of Days 
of Freight Actual P| 
] f Earnings Equiv-| Percentage 
— which have | alent | _ forall Maximum} Minimum 
been to— Lines, per 
absorbed by Exhibit 1-D 
each item K 
of Expense 
| %o % % % 
ort Charges............ SON CRERS Ie pega eg 154 | 42-2 39-1 48-9 33-6. 
Ire eR I a een 69 18-9 21-8 28-7 17 
Sala RI A SERN a 33. | 9 10-3 12-8 8-6 
res and Provisions Scene canAN at HR gee yd hC A 21 5-7 5-4 6-6 4-3 
SEU aan contac Pare de tale te ee wis ws 26 7-1 5:2 10 2°5 
ena are Hil ey Ik 'oco baie CMA iP a fae © 7 4-6 5:3 9-2 2-7 
DM anagement, General Agency and Brokerage 26 ea 11:3 16-9 6-8 
Interest, Depreciation, etc................... 20 5-4 1-6 
366 100 100 


‘ : The WITNEss: Now, shall I read these statements? 
_. Mr. Symineron, K.C:: Yes, read and explain each statement. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Read each statement. 


_ The WItTNEss: Exhibit No. 1A is a statement of combined earnings and 
i operating expenses of steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic 
_ Canadian trade as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection. 1923 
the total earnings— 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Will this not all be printed? 


fee the: Gustenray: I thought the witness would explain as he went along. 
Do not read the figures too rapidly as they must be taken down by the reporter. 


The Witness: ud do not think there is any other explanation than the 
t ugures. | 


The Cuarrman: Very well, proceed. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: That is cargo steamers? 


i The Witness: It is marked cargo steamers on the side. In 1923 the total 
reight earnings were $10,041,893; total operating expenses before management 
wency, brokerage and sundry expenses, etc., $9,948,323; profit before manage- 
ment, brokerage, sundry expenses, etc., $93, 570: deducting management, agency 
brokerage, sundry expenses, etc., $1, 023, 533. The red ink figures denote losses. 
~ You will notice at the bottom of ‘the page is a memorandum of the lay-up 
penses that are not included in these sai On the cargo steamers there 
was a lay-up expense of $73,682 in 1923. 

In 1924—dealing with the cargo er again— the total freight earnings 
e $10,615,646. That is an increase of approximately $600,000. The total 
e ating expenses before management, agency brokerage and sundry expenses 
$9,246,876. That is a decrease of approximately $700,000 in expenses, 
Iting in a profit before management, brokerage, sundry expenses etc. of 
1,368, 770. The management, agency brokerage, sundry expenses etc. amounted 
)” D1, 199,989, or an increase of $170,000; the net result being a profit of 


Be 81. That is, before aes lay-up expenses and depreciation. The 
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lay-up expenses for cargo steamers in that year were $148,514. If we applied 
the lay-up expenses, the profits would naturally be decreased by that amount. 
The passenger cargo steamers: total freight earnings in 1923, were 
$6,428,023; total mail and miscellaneous earnings, $519,797; total passenger 
earnings, $17,852,420, or total earnings of $24,800,240; total operating expenses 
of all kinds, $19,304,014, producing a profit before charging lay-up expenses or 


depreciation of $5,496,226. The lay-up expenses, as noted at the bottom, were a , 


$299,003. 

In 1924, the total freight earnings were $7, 864,798, an increase of approxi- 
mately $1, 400, 000. The total mail and miscellaneous earnings were $624,627, an 
increase /of about $100,000. Total passenger earnings $17,824,371—remaining 
about the same; the total earnings were $26,313,796, an increase of approximately 
* $1,500,000; total operating expenses, $23,915,272, or an increase of about 
$4,600,000, providing before charging lay-up expenses or depreciation, a profit — 
of $2, 398, 524. 

Mr. Rinrrer: I suppose this is not the proper time to put questions? 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: I think we had better do that afterwards. He will 
. be through in a moment. You might make a memorandum of your questions. 


The Wirness: Exhibit 1B is a statement of combined earnings and operat-_ 
ing expenses of steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic Canadian 
trade as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection. This statement 
is drawn up charging the freight earnings and passenger earnings' where the — 
items were indicated as belonging to that particular class of traffic against that 
particular item, and assuming that the balance of expenses should be pro-rated 
over the earnings. Following that suggestion, I took the cargo steamers. . Total 
freight earnings for 1923, $10,041,893; total expenses, $10,971,856, or a loss, 
before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, of $929,963. ine. 

In 1924, the total freight earnings were $10,615,646; the total operating 
expenses, $10, 446,865, or a profit of $168,781. This again before charging 
lay-up. 

The passenger cargo steamers: total freight earnings for 1923 were 
$6,428,023. Now, the total freight operating expenses charging direct expenses 
where indicated as such, and apportioning general operating expenses on basis of | 
freight earnings to total freight and passenger earnings, amounted to $4,977,519, — 
and would produce a profit over that part of the traffic, on that basis, o $1,- 
450,504. 

The total passenger earnings were $17,852,420; total passenger’ fae 
expenses, charging direct expenses where indicated as such, and apportioning 
general operating expenses on basis of passenger earnings to total freight and 
passenger earnings amounted to $14,326,495, or a profit on the passenger depart- — 
_ ment of $3,525,925. The mail and miscellaneous earnings were put in as gross 
earnings on this exhibit, amounting to $519,797, making:a profit before oe 
lay-up and depreciation of $5,496,226. 

As compared to that, we have for 1924, cargo steamers, total freight earnings, 
$7,864,798, or an increase of approximately $1,400,000. The total freight oper- 
ating expense, charging direct expenses—using ‘the same bases of apportionment 
—amounted to $7,227,668; they absorbing their share of the increased expenses of 
that’ year. 

The total passenger earnings were $17,824,371, and the total passenger 
operating expenses, using the same bases of apportionment, would be $16,687,604. 

I do not think I mentioned the profit on the passenger cargo steamers, which 
was $637,130, and on the passenger earnings would be $1,136,767. The mail 
and miscellaneous earnings were again put in at gross, amounting to $642,627, 
and would give a profit of $2,398,524. ; 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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ow v Exhibit 1C is practically the same as 1B, with this exception: that we 
apportioned some of these expenses over mail and miscellaneous earnings. 
Shall I read that? 


- Sir Henry Drayton: I have just glanced over it. It seems to be very much 

e same. 

The Wirness: It is, sn that I have charged some of these expenses 
gainst the mail. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Skip that, and go to the next one. 

The Wrrness: All right. ) 

Sir Henry Drayton: That looks like an interesting one. 

_ The Wrrness: This is a statement of the earnings and operating expenses 
cargo steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic Canadian trade 
as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection, 1923 and 1924. In 
explanation, I have attempted—first of all, I have the number of stéamers, the 
pumber of voyages, the average voyage per steamer, number of voyages days, 
erage voyage days per voyage. I wanted to put in the steaming days, but I 
did not ‘have it in sufficient detail so that I could use it; I wanted to 
+ the average steaming days per voyage, and I had the same problem 
re. The original cost of steamers. I did not have them in all 
ses, so I could not use them. The replacement cost as a fair value 
nai not have, and the depreciated value of stearmers was another missing 
ink. I also took the percentage of each individual item to the total 
expense, and then I took the percentage of expenses to earnings, and 
divided it into the item “ per voyage,” and got it down to “ per voyage day.” 
I Nineteen hundred and twenty-three and 1924 are on the same basis. In 1923, 
he number of steamers employed were 61; number of voyages, 247; average 
1 yage per steamer, 4; voyage days, 14 164: average voyage days per voyage, 
, against 1924, with a total of 73 steamers, with 261 voyages, showing an 
age voyage per steamer of 3.5; voyage days, 13,342; and the average days 
rT voyage, 51-5. 

I divided it, where I could,' between east and westbound. In 1923 the earn- 
gs were $4, 424 909, against $4, 622,945 in 1924. That is eastbound. West, 
271,637 against $1, 045,776; undistributed, $4,118,787 and $4,820,441 in 1924. 
By undistributed I mean the voyage summary did not indicate the difference 
be ween east and westbound revenue. Where they were shown as intermediate 
rts, I have separated them; $103,492 in 1923; in 1924, 03,428; miscellaneous 
23,068 in 1923; in 1924, $123, 056. Operating expense in 1923, $4,248,519 
against $4,147,058 in 1924. Those are port charges. Fuel, 1923, $2,367, '338 
ag nst $2,320, 465 in 1924; wages, 1923, $1,223,675 against $1, 095, 459, in 1924: 

and provisions, $626, 703 against $570, 790; Insurance $748, 183 against 
50, 1163; repairs, $733,905 against $562,941; management and general $534,156 
nst $748, 994; agency, brokerage and commissions, $225,813 against $281,096; 
dries, $263, 564 against $169,899. Total operating expense, $10; 971,856 against 
0,446,865, in 1924. Now, the percentage of each individual expense item to 
total expense item in 1923: port charges were 38.7 per cent against 39.7 per 
, in 1924; fuel was 21.6 in 1923 against 22.2 in 1924; wages, 11.2 against 
) in 1924; stores and provisions were 5.7 in 1923 against 5.5 in 1924; insur- 
26.8 against 5.3 in 1924; repairs, 6.7 in 1923 against 5.4 in 1924; manage- 
t and general 4.9 in 1923, against 7,1 in 1924; agency, brokerage ‘and com- 

mi ssions, 2.0 in 1923 against 9. 7 in 1924; sundries, 2.4 in 1923 against 1.6 in\ 
i . Now, the per cent’of expense as to earnings; in 1924, port charges were 
er cent against 39.1 per cent; fuel, 23.6 per cent against 21.8 per cent; 
, 12.2 per cent against 10.3 per cent: stores and provisions, 6.2 per cent 
t 5.4 per cent; insurance, 7.4 per cent against 5.2 per cent in 1924; 
me {[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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bet 


repairs, 7.3 per cent against 5.3 per cent in 1924; management and general i 
5.3 per cent against 7.1 per cent in 1924; agency, brokerage and commissions, — 
2.2 per cent against 2.6 per cent; sundries, 2.6 per cent against 1.6 per cent; 
the total being 109.2 per cent in 1923, producing a loss, as against 98.4 per cent, 
in 1924, producing a small profit. The per voyage port charges in 1923 were 
$17,201 against $15,889 in 1924; fuel, $9,584 against $8,891 in 1924; wages, in 
1923, $4,954 against $4,197 in 1924: stores and provisions, $2,537 against $2,187; es 
insurance, $3,029 against $2,108; ‘repairs, $2,971 against $2, 157; management — 
and general, $2,162 against $2, 869; agency, brokerage and commissions, $914 _ 
against $1,077; sundries, $1, 067 against $651. And the per voyage day port — 
charges were in 1923, $288 as against $311; fuel, $160 against $174; wages, $83 
in 1923 as against $82, in 1924; stores and provisions, in 1923, $42 as against 
$43 in 1924; insurance, $51 against $41 in 1924; repairs, $50 in 1923 as against — 
$42, in 1924; management and general, 1923, $36 as against $56 in 1924; agency, © 
brokerage and commissions, 1923, $15 as against $21 in 1924; sundries, 1923, $18 
as against $13, in 1924. There is just one more exhibit, which I did not go 
‘over. Do you wish me to do this. 


The CuatrMAN: I think so, seeing you have gone so far. 
The Witness: This is the last one. 


‘Statement of individual items of expenditure of all cargo steamers:— 


(a) Compared with similar items referred to in evidence given by Mr. 
‘Cleminson, page 23 of printed evidence. ; 
(b) Showing variations of these items as between the different lines. The es: 
“first column on this is copied from the printed evidence of Mr. Clemin- | 
son. I reduced it to percentages and then I used it as a basis to 
compare the actual. In that evidence of Mr. Cleminson the port — 
charges were 42-2 per cent of revenue as against 39-1 per cent; fuel — 
was 18-9 per cent as against 21-8; wages-were 9 per cent as against 
10.3; stores and provisions were 5-7 per cent as against 5-4; insurance, © 
7-1 per cent as against 5-2; repairs, 4-6 against 5-3; management, — 
general agency and brokerage, 7-1 against 11-3; interest, depreciation, — 
etc., 5-4 per cent against. what L have left, after I charge these other — 
items, 1-6 per cent. In port charges, while the actual is 39-1 per cent, 
some of them run as high as 48-9 per cent, as against a minimum oh 
33-6 per cent. The actual was 21-8 maximum; minimum, 17 per cent; 
wages, the actual is 10-3 per cent against {2. 8 maximum and 8- 63 
minimum; stores and provisions, 5-4 per cent; maximum, 6-6 per cent; 
minimum, 4-3 per cent. Insurance, 5-2 per cent; maximum, 10 per 
cent; minimum, 2-5 per cent; repairs, 5-3 per cent; maximum, 9-2 per — 
cent: minimum, 2-7 per cent; "management, general agency and broker- ( 
age, "actual, 11-3 per cent; maximum, 16-9 per cent; minimum, 6- 3. 
per cent. 


The Cuarrman: Now, perhaps we should allot Mr. Symington to ask 
some questions which he may have prepared, and the various members of the | 
committee will ask questions. d : 
The CHatrMan: Now, Mr. Symington, have you any qnectienee to. ask Mr. 
Scott? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have very few, sir. 


Sir Evepne Fiser: I do not think that any of the members of this Cuniteae 
tee have had time to digest this report. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr, — 
Symington might ask some questions I am one of those who think they should — 
postpone the examination of the report for at least one day, so that, we may — 
study it and digest it. ae 

[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] ‘ 
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He Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: I have only two questions. I was going to ask Mr. 
ott if he could give any explanation of the increased expenses of 1924 over 
923, shown in the passenger cargo liners. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What exhibit. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think it is in them all. I think in 1A, which I 
have opén before me. 


_ The Wiryess: I cannot give anything— 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-Q. Just a moment until I finish my question. In view of the fact that I 
notice in passing, that the increase in expenses in the cargo liners is very small; 
fact, it ts less—in the straight cargo liners the expenses are less in 1924 than 
1923; that is, in the boats carrying freight only. Have you any explanation 
to the increase of $4,000,000 in expense in the boats carrying passengers and 
reight?—A. I have no personal knowledge of the case. 
Q. Is there anything in the figures which indicate— —A. Nothing in the 
gures—- I will put it this way: I have no personal knowledge of why they should 
rease, other than explanations that I have asked for, and the explanation 
hat I got was this, that the passenger side of the passenger cargo boats expected 
sonsiderable traffic to the United Kingdom on account of the Wembley Exhibi- 
mn, which did not materialize. That is the explanation that I got. , 


By: Mr. Rinfret: 


iy -Q. You mean they got prepared for it?—A. They got prepared for a large 
passenger traffic to Wembley, that did not materialize. ° 


By Mr. Symington, K.C. ] 
- Q. So that that tremendous increase, or that jlarge increase of four million 
lollars was then applicable to freight or passenger boats, do you think?—A. If 
that explanation is correct, naturally the supposition would be, in preparation 
for increased passenger business. Nae oe 4 
Q. Now, you have not given a summary— 2 


_ By the Chairman: 

-Q. Before you leave that point, might I ask the accountant whether he 
inquired if this expense was of the nature of merely current expense or whether 
was for improvements which might be valuable in the future?—A. I think, 
V ir. Chairman, if you will look in the report you will find that there were 213 


yages on passenger cargo boats in 1924, against 181, so that the earnings, 


Q. That is there were a great many more trips of passenger cargo boats 
but no more earnings on the passenger cargo, is that right?—A. That is right. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. I wonder whether the witness got my question or whether I failed to 
the import of his answer? It does not quite answer the question I put to 
It may be that his answer contains somgthing which I failed to grasp. 
is my difficulty; I find myself face to face with an increase of some four 
on dollars in round figures, in passenger expense from one year to another. 
witness is asked whether he can account for that.’ He says “I cannot tell 

ersonally, but this explanation is offered me by the lines, that we made — 
reparation for Wembley traffic, which we were disappointed in, and this 
paration involved considerable extra expense.” Now, my further question 


did this considerable extra expense comprise expense “which would be 
; ‘ (Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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useful for that year, or was it an expense which, if not feta for that year, 
might be useful in subsequent years.—A. I could not answer the question, as I 
have no knowledge beyond the explanation I gave you, that there were addi- 
tional voyages. 

Q. And if they did not receive the revenues, the expenses ‘would be attribu- 
table to the additional voyages? ; 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: 213 as against 181. 

Hon. Mr. Strvens: There were 32 extra voyages. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Without any extra receipt. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. If you will look ‘at Exhibit “A” again, Mr. Scott, you will find the 


result of the total operations, I take it, for the year 1923, by subtracting — 


$929,000 from $5,496,000 in arriving at the Profit and Loss statement?—A. Less 


the lay- -up expenses. 
Q. Before the lay-up?—A. Before the lay-up. 


Q. Or depreciation?—,A. Or depreciation. Sy 


‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Including passenger traffic? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Including operations, everything, that is, dedncuine these figures oh 
before lay-up or depreciation there was a profit for 1923 on the whole shipping 


operations of all kinds, of $4,466, 263; that would be correct, would it not?—A. 


No; $4,566,263. 
X); And if you took off your lay-up expenses it would amount to what?—A. 
$4,103,578. 


Q. So that we can take 4 t that the net results of the operations. of these 
la 


companies upon the North Atlantic for 1923 before depreciation, was a profit 


of, what?—A, $4,103,578. 


By Sir Henry Drayten: 
Q. Wait a minute, Mr. Scott. I would like to, aes that. When 
you arrive at the profit, that means the net?—A. It should. 


Q. What do you allow in your profits, anything on your interest account? Oe 


A. As far as I know, there is no interest included, but I will not make a per- 


sonal statement that there is no interest included, because I do not know the 


details of the individual items im the voyage accounts. 


Q. So far as you are concerned, you know of no interest?—A. I know of - . 


no interest. 

Q. Any payment of profits?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or anything like that?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. So that when we are talking of profits, we are dagen talking about a 
balance which may be attributed to profits? j 


The Cuarrman: An operating profit, I presume. / 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. It is attributable to profit without depreciation or interest?—A. It is 


profit before depreciation or interest. I do not want to be on record as saying © 


that there is no interest. 
Q. But if ‘I hadn’t aie in for depreciation, let alone looking after 


my interest, I might not have any profit?—A. That is the usual way of putting 
up this statement, that it is a profit before depreciation and interest. 
Q. A gross operating profit?—A. A gross operating profit. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Before depreciation, of course?—-A. That is clear. pee 
{[Mr.. Gordon W. Scott.] 7 
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Rite was what?—A. $4,103,578. 

. That was 1923?—A. Did you ask me about 1924? 
. Yes?—A. $2,284,815. 
: Q. You have to take off the lay-up expenses of $2,398,000 from ep pas- 
enger eargoes?—A. $2,398,524 from passenger cargoes; $168, 781 from strictly 
argo steamers would give a total of $2,567,305, from which we should deduct 
ese lay-up expenses of $282,490, which would produce a gross operating 
ofit, as you term it, of $2,284, 815 before depreciation. 
Pea) In considering that the increase In operating costs of the passenger 
o steamers was $4,000,000 in 1924 over 1923—-A. $4,000,000 and something. 


par) By, the Chairman: 
Q. $4,500,000, wasn’t it?—A. $4,600,000. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Turning, with that $4,000,000 in mind, to Exhibit 1D, Mr. Scott, there 

s been charged in your apportionment of freight earnings to expenses charge- 

e to freight earnings some $2,300,000, is it not?—A. Of the increase of $4,- 

000? , / 

Q. Yes—A. $2,300,000, yes. 

— Q. That would hardly ‘tally with the idea that it was caused by rales 

ision for Wembley passengers,-would it?—A, No, that is perfectly true.. 

I did not have that explanation, when I drew this statement. 

 Q. What happened was this, that there had been charged to the freight 

considerable amount of charges applicable to those voyages which were 

cessary, but which were contemplated to have been necessary by reason 

e Wembley Exhibition—A. Yes, if that explanation is correct, I presume 

might argue that. 

Q. You say “if that is correct.” This explanation was given you by the 

ntlemen who were answering the questions?—A. No; I just consulted with 
ntleman in Montreal in that connection, as to his particular increase. 

oe One of the steamship lines?—A. One of the steamship lines, and he 

ve me that reason. . 

The Cuamrman: Has the witness any explanation, from his examination 

e Heures, to give us concerning this somewhat large increase? 


wba 


o By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q The $4,000,000 increase, I think you said from the figures you contd 
t give any 2—A. I cannot give you any explanation other than what I got 
ope of the men. 


. “By the Chairman: 
4 We want your personal knowledge?—A. From my personal knowledge, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
“Let me ask you this; from the figures furnished you and your ni 
them, can you offer any other explanation?—A. No, not other than that they 
creased voyages. That is the most obvious reason. 


r. Monteomery, K:C.: It is very obvious. 
es By Mr. Symington, KE: 
us me point out to you, if it is so obvious as my learned friend seems 
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Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think if Mr. Symington would let us follow him, it 
would be of much more interest. What statement are you dealing with, Mr. 
Symington? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Turning to Exhibit 1D, Mr. Scott, is 1D the sheet that shows the per- 
centage increase, taking 1D, Management and General?—A. That only deals 
with cargo boats. 

Q. That large item, apparently Management and General Expenses on 
the cargo boats increased very materially between 1923 and 1924?—A. Do you 
mean in percentage? : 

Q. Yes.—A. It increased from 4.9 to 7.1. No, I have taken the wrong 
one; the percentage of expenses increased from 5.3 to 7.1. 

Q. And the percentage of expenses to the total expenses?—A. From 4.9 
to 7.1. : 

Q. Those percentages represent a large sum of money, do they not?—A. 
That is apparent on the statement. There is the difference between $534,000 
and $748,000, approximately $214,000. 

Q. On the cargo steamers?—A. On the cargo steamers. 

Q. Looking at Exhibit 2, Mr. Scott— ; 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before you leave that, Mr. Symington, would it not be 
well to ask Mr. Scott this; you will find an almost corresponding deduction in 
the item of Management. General is a miscellaneous item, which might contain 
some miscellaneous repairs, in some companies; for instance, no two companies 
give exactly the same classification. That is where Mr. Scott is so handicapped 
in making these statements. I think he has made a very excellent analysis. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Repairs is one of the items specified in the information you had?—A. 
Yes, but I would not like to go on record as saying that any one of these 
classifications contains items that should be classified under that particular 
classification, having no knowledge of what is back of these figures. 

Q. You cannot say whether they are similar or comparable?—A. I would 
not like to go on record as saying that they are. 


By Mr. Duff: . os 

Q. What is that?—A. I think Management and General might contain some 

repair items, but I have no knowledge back of the details of the voyage 
summaries. ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Other accounting might be different?—A. Might be entirely different. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ‘ 

Q. I do not wish to disclose anything that came to you confidentially, so 
that if my learned friend will listen carefully to the question, he will see 
whether it is objectionable or not. You did have an opportunity of comparing 
one line more fully, it was placed at your disposal?—A. Yes. _ ih ee 

Q. Was the increase of which we were talking—without giving the amount 
—generally indicated to the same extent in that particular line?—A. Not in all 
cases. ) su 
Q. I am speaking of the increase in expenses in 1924 over 1923?—A. You 
are referring now to cargo boats only? Bir 

Q. No, I am referring rather to the passenger cargo boats? The increase 
jn 1924 of $4,000,000 in the whole operations, was that increase reflected in the 
line in which you were able to say what it was?—A. Well, the increase im 
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cpenditures in that patnauleg line amounted to a considerable portion of the 
al increase in expenditures, and in that particular line I asked for the 
explanation, and I worked out the average per voyage and compared it with 
the previous year, and it was not out of line very much; therefore I was quite 
willing to accept that explanation of that particular line, 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. And did that line have a substantial number of passenger boats?—A. 


Yes. 
+ By Mr. Symington, K-.C.: 
; Q. There is only. one other question I want to ask you to-night on this, 
Mr. Scott; would you consider, from the information furnished to you, that 
ou are in a position to report upon the earnings and expenses, and consequently 
to al upon whether the rates are reasonable or not?—A. Will you say that 
gain? 
-~ Q. Would you consider from the information furnished to you, that you 
re in a position to report upon the earnings and expenses of these lines, and 
consequently report upon whether the rates based upon that are reasonable, or 
ot?-—A. Well, in fairness to both parties, I do not want to take any responsi- 
bility for these figures, beyond the mathematical accuracy of them, I would 
mot like to say that the rates are unfair, neither would I want to say that they 
are fair. 
PG) 4 asked you whether in view of the information furnished you, you 
uld be in a position to make a report?—A. Were I in a position to fix rates, 
uld I fix them on these figures? 
Q. Yes—A. Not without more smnowledee. 


(By Mr, Duff: 
Q. Mr. Scott, looking at Exhibit 1A, which is shown as the total operating 
xpenses of all kinds, it shows an increase in 1924 over 1923 of approximately 
600,000. Now you said that these expenses you were told were due to the 
A act that a number of extra trips were made on account of the Wembley Exhibi- | 
“tion, and that the gross receipts were not increased by those extra trips. In 
ther words am I right in assuming that if these extra trips had not been made, 
hat instead of showing a profit of $2,398,000, 1924, it would have shown a 
ofit of approximately 7 million dollars. -—A. You are asking me to prophesy, 
Duff. 
Q. No, you said these expenses were due to a certain condition.—A. There 
S no doubt about it, if they had been able to get the same traffic with a less 
umber\ of voyages. 
Q. Never mind the traffic. You said that they did not increase their 
eipts—A. No. _ 
Q. For those extra voyages, but ine did increase their expenditure over 
four million dollars?—A. That is right. 1 
i -Q. What I am asking you is, if they had not run those extra trips, they 
ie, have had the same receipts; consequently am I not right in assuming 
that instead of having a profit of $2,700,000 odd, they would have had a profit 
seven million?—A. If I answer your question I would have to do a little 
ssuming ” with you. 
»»Q) All, right—A: First we will have to assume, if they made the same 
umber of voyages as they did in 1923, and assume that they got the same 
assenger and freight traffic, then their operating expenses would have run 
ppreximately the same, with perhaps a little yariation—I understand there 
a little increase in wages or something of that kind—would have run 
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Q. You made the statement that you were informed that this 4 million 
doliars extra operating expenses was due to the fact that the steamers ran a 
number of extra trips for which they did not receive any extra earnings. Whet 
I asked you is, if they had not run those extra trips, they would have still had 
the same earnings would they not, from what you have stated?—A. I would not — 
want to say they would still have the same earnings. The chances are that 
the. same people would still have wanted to go and they might have had the — 
same earnings; | would not like to say they would have had. 

Sib think you said they did not have any more conte from those tripse ss 
—A. That is true. ; e 

Mr. SyminetTon, K.C.: The gross was not any bigger. 

Mr. Durr: Yes, the gross was not any bigger. . “f 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: You are probably overlooking this; there would be 
some additional expense incurred by the additional traffic creating these earn- 
ings. For instance, tonnage, wharfage and port charges would be increased tere 
the amount of cargo or for. the increased amount of stuff handled. 1 

Mr. Durr: I thought I understood Mr. Scott to say there was no increase 
in the earnings but an increase of four million in the operating expenses. 

The Witness: Perhaps if I answered you in this way, Mr. Duff: if they ‘ 
had been able to get the same traffic in 1924 as they did in 1923, with the same 
number of voyages, and shown a profit on the expenditures incurred as the 
result of the increased voyages 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Am I right in saying that instead of 2 million it would have been ‘buen e. 
7?—A. I cannot tell you what it would have been. 


Mr. MontTcoMery, HO. hale their earnings had been the same as the tes 
year before and their expenses the same as the year before? 


Mr. Durr: No, not the year before. I am taking 1924. ‘i . 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C:: Their profit would have been what? = = 


Mr. Durr: I understand Mr. Scott to say that the increased expenditure ~_ 
was due to the fact that they had made extra trips for which they had received i 
practically no remuneration and no extra receipts. a 

Sir Henry Drayton: On the passenger side. He does not say on the: an 
freight side. . : ae 

Mr. Durr: No, on the passenger side. He said the 4 million increased 
- operating expenses was due to that fact. Now if these steamers had not run — 
those extra trips, instead of showing a profit of 2 millfon they would haye — 
shown a profit of 7 million. ve 

The Witness: In other words, if ae had not spent that four million ents y 
six, their profits would have been increased correspondingly. el 


Mr. RinrreT: They might have made a few extra trips but they made 
apparently too many of them. 


8 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: — \ 
Q. Their earnings did increase somewhat?—A. Not very much. 
Hon Mr. Stevens: But not in comparison with the expenses.. ke) 
Mr. Durr: I understood they did not make any extra earnings rom these 
extra trips. oF 
The Witness: There is an element of.supposition. . Non 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Rinfret, have you any vie c to able en aia 
(Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] ere citar 
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Rinrret: I rated an explanation on this very point, which aeiee 
e I think, when you were reading your report, tat extraordinary and 
endous increase in expenditure from one year to another. It might be 
esting to find out how many of those extra trips were taken and a com- 
_ parison as to the number of passengers that were carried in the two years. 


Sir Henry Drayton: 32 extra trips. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. You would not have that?—A. No, I have not got the number of 
in ae I could not get you Deb.) Pb have no information of that kind 


; Q. I understand from your report that you had not much time, and in 

, cases I understand you had to rely on figures supplied to you by the 

yanies?—A. Entirely. 

 Q. So that in effect the companies have been enquiring into their own case 
ugh you; they supplied the figures and you have merely distributed them 

s?—A. I am using the figures that were given to me, without any verification 

pting what I have mentioned, in the case of the Canadian Pacific Steamship 


In other words, for these figures you accept no responsibility at all2—. 
That i is perfectly right. 


Bee By Mr. Symington, 0: 
ae ane I understand in the results, you accept nothing except the mathematical 
-Tesul 7—A. In the total I accept no responsibility beyond that. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ) 
as Af the occasion offered itself would it be possible for you to go more 


e?—A. That would be quite a long task, Mr. Rinfret. 
o That is the reply I expected, but that cowld be done, mouse Ae 
d enough time at my disposal. e 

By Mr. Duff: 
2 And the eee information——A. And the proper information, I could 


By = Rinfret: \ 
BO ts hie for granted a certain number of things?—A. Yes, I 


f By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Did you say 95 per cent of it?—A. I would go on record as saying I 
e taken 95. per cent or perhaps even more than that, for granted. 


‘ By the Chairman: 
“And i in the time at your disposal, Mr. Scott, that was the only way in 


0. t n Parner ih all you can vouch for is about 5 per cent of this informa- 


ae 


n 6 and 8 voyages and that is the only actual supporting detail, that I 
fo oo 2 the peares: That is the reason why I am not prepared to go 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. As far as that investigation went, Mr. Scott, were you satisfied from 
your tests as to the accuracy of the supporting figures?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. May I put this question, Mr. Scott. We understood from previous ‘an 
reports that the year 1923 had not been as good as the year 1924. Your report pi 


shows that to be the reverse——A. What is that? | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Rinfret says, Mr. Scott, that. we have been led from information ~ 
previously given, to understand that the year 1923 had not been as good fon 


the steamship companies as the year 1924, and your report seems to envisage 


the contrary?—A. You mean, that is, taking into account the passenger-cargo? 
On the cargo boats alone, I think my figures in 1923 show a larger loss than 
Exhibit 35 does, and I think the profits in 1924 are less than Exhibit 35. But — 


it we take the passenger-cargo boats into consideration we get a different a 


picture. 


f 
\ 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. I supose it would not be improper for me to ask you why that side of 
the question was not included i in previous reports? . 


The Cuairman: As a matter of fact, to merely treat the situation as 
being displayed from cargo boats solely, would it be a fair picture? Be 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It depends on what you are looking into surely. — 
We are looking at a comparison of the Petersen contract. I would think it would — 
not. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I am asking the witness the question—A. I think my answer is in 1 my 
report when I say: “Inasmuch as in 1923 approximately 40 per cent of freight 
earnings was derived from Passenger-cargo steamers and 43 in 1924.” Indicat- 


ing, I would imagine, that it is a matter@of opinion. I stated in my opinion — 


that to get a picture of the industry, you would have to have the whole situa- 
tion. 


The CuHarrMANn: I can see, gentlemen, ihe difficulty in which ctabeeaaee 
the Committee are in ‘being able to intelligently question Mr. Scott on figures — 
running into large sums, which have just been placed before us. Mr. Scott has — 
intimated to me that he has been called for rather important work in Louisiana, 
and we do not want to interfere unduly with him in the practice of his 


profession, but I do see the advantage of members of the Committee being 
given an opportunity to question Mr, Scott after a study of the report. What — 


is your will, gentlemen? Shall I ask Mr. Scott to try to postpone his journey 
to the South for a day or two, to give us an opportunity to study this, and is 
question him upon it? “A 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. To-morrow afternoon will not inconvenience you, Mr. Scott? —A. It be . 
can get away to-morrow evening. is 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. One more question, please. I thought I understood. someone to say o 
there were 26 more voyages in 1924 than in 1923. ; 


Sir Henry Drayton: 32. 
Mr. Durr: 32, was it? JI only find here 14. 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: That is in the passenger-cargo. 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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The Witness: Look at the passenger-cargo and you will find there are 
42 more. If you look on page 1 of the Report, Mr. Duff. I was only dealing 
with the passenger-cargo at that time. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: There are 44 extra voyages aren’t there? 
4 ‘Sir Henry Drayton: 46. But only 32 extra passenger. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. When you told us that you took 95 per cent for granted, that you had 
to take 95 per cent for granted, I suppose the five per cent represents the items 
_ that you personally traced through to their sources in the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, I 
hink perhaps I was a little optimistic really when I said 95 per cent. I don’t 
remember what percentage of figures I did have in the C.P.R., but what I 
cee oene. in the C.P.R. Iwas perfectly satisfied with. 

Q. You made tests at random of these different vouchers to satisfy your- 
eit, and the results were sufficient to satisfy you that the C.P.R. statements 
were correct?—A. I selected any voucher that I chose, and I am perfectly 
atisfied with the offices of the C.P.R. 

Q. And you would regard that, would you not, as being a clear way of 
atisfying yourself that the accounts were correctly kept?—A. As I said, to 
make my position clear now, from a test check I am satisfied with what I got 
from the C.P.R. that it formed an absolute verification. 

_ Q. So as regards that, we can dispose of that one, can we?—A. Quite. I 
-am quite satisfied that the CP.R. left everything open. As a matter of fact 
they suggested that I should ask for anything I wanted. 

-Q. As regards the other lines, their head offices being on the other side of 
he water, you were not capable of going into their offices to make similar 
— test checks?—A. That is perfectly right. 

- Q. So that is a physical difficulty that you were up against?—A. Quite so. 
Q. And a difficulty which could not be overcome without your taking a 
mp to the other side?—A. That is perfectly right. 

_ Q. But may I ask you this, Mr. Scott. In every case the accounts sub- 
mitted to you bore the certificate of a reputable firm of chartered accountants. 
A. I imagine that is correct. I think that is correct; I think every one did. 
Q. My instructions, Mr. Scott, are that the accounts had been verified by 
he regular auditors of the respective companies, and that over and above this 
Messrs. ‘Price Waterhouse & Company had personally gone over them, or such 
f them as they were not personally the auditors for, and that their certificate 
attached to one statement or another of the returns —A. Price Waterhouse 
_& Company’s certificate was not attached to each one of these statements; there 
e other auditors. 
_Q. Where they had other auditors—A. Yes, quite a number of the lines 
(think. I did not see any certificate from Price Waterhouse. ‘ 
_ Q. Or the certificate from their regular auditors?—A. Not on the voyage | 
ummaries; I saw printed balance sheets. 
~_ Q. I saw one of them which you showed to me and which happened to be 
the one which contained possibly the least detail of any, and the certificate 
of Price Waterhouse & Company was on the summarizing figure or the summar- 
zing, statement to which the supporting statements were attached?—A. I 
ink in some cases Price Waterhouse’s certificates were attached. In other 
ases there were other firms of auditors, and in a great many cases as far as 
ie voyage summary itself is concerned, it did not have any certificate of any 
- auditor at all. 
Q. I am not talking about the voyage summary, because the voyage sum- 
ry is one of the details of the statement furnished you? That is correct? 
—AL That is correct, 


Tam 
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statement that the statements which you took foi granted were station 
bearing the certificates of reputable auditors?—A. I would hardly like to make 
that statement, Mr. Montgomery, as a complete statement, in view of the way 
that a lot of this information was handed to me. In some’ cases I could not_ 
follow the voyage returns right up to any auditor’s statement. ec 

Q. I am not asking you that for the moment, Mr. Scott. I am asking yo 
whether the several Saeco which were forwarded to you bore the certificate 
either of Price Waterhouse & Company or of other reputable auditors?—A. In~ 
some cases they did not; in some cases they had no certificate at all, that I could — 
see. 
~ . There was one where you made that suggestion to me, Mr. Scat ae Ms: 
And there are some that have the certificate of Price Waterhouse & Company Ue 
marked “ Certified Correct, Price Waterhouse & Company ” on it, but there ar 
some that have not. 

. I was led to ask you the question, Mr. Scott, because of your making th 
remark that they were not in every case certified. You showed me one, and 
was able to-show you the certificate upon it—A. That is quite true; there ar 
some that have it. 

Q. That was the only one you showed me.—A. I could show you fee 
that have not got it. 

Q. In any event, we have the evidence, and you have no doubt heard the 
evidence of the accountants that these are the audited statements, that they 
have been regularly audited.—A. Yes, I heard that. 

Q. And you have no doubt that that is the case?—A. I am not ciene any 
doubt on the figures at all. 

Q. That is what I wanted to clear up—A. The only thee 18 “that sa 
accountant for this committee I construed it my duty to try to understand th 
figures myself. © 

@. Now, no doubt you understand, Mr. Scott, that we are concerned here 
with the question as to whether certain other cargo boats are to be put 
the U.K.—Canadian service?—A. Whether what? ; 
_.Q. Certain other cargo boats are to be put on the U.K.—Canadian service? 
—A. You mean these Petersen boats? 

Qo Yea 3A Yes, 

Q. You understand they are not passenger cargo boats?—A. I understand 
that, 
Q. Pure cargo boats. Some of the lines alee in ie case are ahh 
running passenger cargo boats——A. That is quite true. 

Q. Cargo boats pure and simple, and I suppose it would be no consola- 
tion to them, even if true, that a cargo passenger boat or boats operated by 
another line had made a profit before ‘depreciation?—A. No, I do not ame 
it would help or hinder their situation at all. he 

_ Q. Then let us take cargo boats pure and simple first, with ski these 3 
Petersen boats will be in any way comparable. Your statements in regard to 
them do not vary, do they? We can take any one of them, whether A. B. or C. 
—A: On the cargo boats? : 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to what Exhibit? a 
Mr. Montcomery, K:C.: Either 1A,1Bor1C. © Baise: 
The Witness: I think it deals entirely with cargo boats. mea i? 
The CHAIRMAN: Take one, then, SO os we will all have. the same. : 


cargo boats) a he A 
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That is might?—A. Ghuites. 
~Q. And the! operations of the cargo boats for 1923 show a loss of $929,963? 
"That. is right. 
Q. And if you add to that the lay-up expense which you give below, they 
yw a loss of over a millioh dollars?—A. That is right. 
Q. And that, before you have made any allowance for depreciation?—A. 
is perfectly true. 
___ Q.\ Before you have made any allowance for interest upon investment? 
“ae I _ presume that is true; I do not know the detail of the figures, but I pre- 
su me there is np interest in it. I do not know that there is not, but on the 
assumption that! there is no interest in the voyage returns, I agree here is no 
erest charged there upon investment. | 
Q. Let us assume, for instance, that these boats had been financed in accord- 
ce with the statement on page 757 of Hansard, the calculation produced in 
rard to the Petersen boats, which shows one- -half of the cost financed upon 
per cent debentures, and one-quarter—A. What is the total cost? 
~ Q. —financed on second debentures, or in other words, 75 per cent of the 
ost financed by debentures. I will not ask you to ‘go into figures or any 
: laborate calculations. The cost, if you want to know it, is £135,000 but it will 
1ot be involved in any figure T give you. You will note that the suggested 
thod of financing these Petersen boats is 75 per cent borrowed money, and 
esumably 25 per cent in the investor's capital, the capital furnished by the 
areholders?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Now, if that were the case in regard to these lines involved in 1923, these 
es would have had nothing to provide for, their fixed charges, even?—A. That 
perfectly right. 
. Not only would they have had nothing to provide fixed charges, but 
ould have had nothing to provide the ordinary depreciation that should 
harged off from year to year.—A. That is obvious; if they have a loss 
cannot provide any interest charges or depreciation. 
Q. I suppose you: will agree that depreciation is as much an expense as 
‘ other portion of the operating charges?—A. There is no doubt in my mind 
it should be always provided for. 
Q. So that it is rather incorrect to speak of a profit until you have provided 
anagement, and provided for depreciation—A. There are various kinds 
Dr fits, Fk think; the gross profit, deducting certain operating, expenses; then 
mu get down to one kind of a profit. Then if you deduct the remainder of the 
ating expenses, you get down to another kind of profit, and then you should, 
mind, deduct depreciation before you arrive at a net profit. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You also have to deduct your overhead charges?—A. Yes. 

So your net charges under this calculation would be 75 per cent of the 
the boats?—A. You are speaking of the Petersen scheme? 

Q. Assuming this was done in the same way; fixed charges have to be 
( d after. Se Viens, 


By Mr. Montgomery, \K.C.: 

4 F Be: you would have nothing for your depreciation, nothing for your fixed 
Arges, and a loss of over one million dollars on the bare operating expenses? 

A. That is a correct statement, I think. 

And that represents the operations of the entire cargo boats, with the 

on of the Canadian Government Merchant. Marine in the Canada-United 
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to whether the revenue derived from freights was excessive?7—A. You mean 
from the actual freight card, whether the rate was too high? 

Q. Whether they collected too much money from the country for the ser- 
vice which they rendered—A. I do not like to be put in the position of trying 
to answer a question of that kind, because as far as I can see, from the informa- 
tion available, it is pretty much similar to a plant with a certain eee. 
that has not got the business to carry it. 

Q. A plant which has not got, the business to carry it. I assume that if 
they had westbound cargoes which would fill their boats——A. If they had 
100 per cent each way— 

Q. That would be an ideal situation—A. I think it would be. 

Q. But they are very far from that.—A I think that is apparent; I tried 
to bring that out 

Q. And that is a condition under which they all have to operate to a 
ereater or less extent.—A. It looks that way. 

Q. Due to conditions over which it is not suggested they. ns any control? — 
—A. I do not think it is suggested they have control over that situation. 

Q. Then take 1924. If you deduct your lay-off expenses you have 4 
balance of revenue, before depreciation, of about $20, we or a trifle over that? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. For the entire operation of the entire fleet of ent boats, for ie entire 
year of 1924?—A. That is right. 

Q. Involving as it did expenditures of— 


The CHAIRMAN: $9,250,000. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, it is more than that, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | a 


Q. Involving expenditures of over $10,000,000.—A. $10,400, 000. 

Q. And the profit—if you can call it such—before providing for any 
depreciation, any fixed charges, if there might have been fixed charges, or any 
return whatsoever upon the investor’s money, was a bare $22,000?—A. That i is 
what the figures show. 

Q. If you tried to involve passenger cargo boats, apart from the fact that 
we were not dealing with the subsidizing of passenger cargo boats, you get, 
into a question of the arbitrary adjustment of certain common charges, do you 
not?—A. I do. 

- Q. Which makes it very difficult to get anything which you could certify 
to as being accurate?—A. Yes; I would not like to say that this is an accurate 
way of distributing these expenses. 

Q. So that our first objection is that in the Petersen contract we are nt 
dealing with passenger cargo boats? You understand that?—A. You mean — 
that the Petersen Contract does not propose to run passenger cargo boats? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I think I understand that all right. 

Q. And, secondly, in adopting passenger cargo boats, you are running ae) 
something which involves ‘arbitrary adjustments, which cannot be relied upon — 
for accuracy?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. So you get a more accurate view of the freight situation, by hhanthe nh 
mind the freight which the cargo boats carry—in dealing with the cargo boats? 
—A. I do not quite follow that question. 

-Q. You know that certain cargo boats do carry “ express freight”, if we 
might call it that, which brings .a higher rate per ton than freight where speed 
is not a consideration?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I assume if other boats were to be subsidized as cargo boats, they 
would not attract that “express freight ” any more than do the existing boats? 


—A. You are asking me to start assuming something, Mr. Montgomery. — I 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.) — 


ea 2 
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ye 
ot know enough about the shipping business to know what would happen, ” 
but I assume that if conditions went along as they are now, and the passenger 
cargo boats still took the class of freight they are taking, the cargo steamers’ 
results would continue to be about the same. 
Q. On the other hand, if the new boats succeeded in driving both the cargo 
oats and passenger cargo boats off the St. Lawrence route they would probably 
get a higher class rate?—A. You mean the new boats which come on? 
 Q. Yes?—A. I imagine if they could offer better inducements than these 
_ passenger cargo boats, they would get the business. 

 Q. Now, you tell us that by using your combined figures for total freight, 
they show, for 1923, $4,103,507— 
__ The Cuamrman: To what Exhibit are you referring, Mr. Montgomery? 
~ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: 1A. 


on Symineton, K.C.: It is not on the Exhibit; it is a notation on Exhibit 
ie By Mr. Montgomery, ee et 

Q. —$4,103,507 available for depreciation, fixed charges, if financed by 
entures, and returns upon share capital?—-A. That $4,000,000 you refer 
That is, $5,400,000 less 529—? 

: ee phat is it. The combined earnings of passenger cargo boats?—A. That 
Me loes A 
Q. Yes. That is correct?—A. $4,193,578—that is correct. 

Q. 103 is it? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is an error; it should be “193.” . 


By Mr. Montgomery, we? . 

_ Q. Now, have you any idea of what the total investment is in the entire 

leet of passenger cargo boats? It is over one hundred million, is it not?— 

Over one hundred million? . 
Q: Yes; my instructions are that it is well over one hundred million?— 

I would not like to go on record as saying that; I do not know. 


By the Chairman: i . ns 
). Did you try to find out?—A. Yes, I tried to find out in this way, that 
nere I had the information J started to make a statement, but I did not get 
ery far. I imagine, if it is necessary, I can get an estimate, if you wish it, 
you say it is near that—I probably could collect it by asking these people 
und what their capital is. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Take it at the minimum of anything of which you are perfectly sure; 
ake it at seventy-five million, or seventy million, or any figure you know is 
vell on the safe side?—A. I would be safe in saying a figure of sixty million; 
is probably more than that. 

-Q. For the total cargo and passenger cargo boats? 

don. Mr. Stevens: The C.P.R. can give us theirs. 

he Cuamrman: Why could we not have a symposium and get it all now? 
Let us have the capital and then we could multiply by the tonnage— 

Mir, SymINcTON, K.C.: What are we trying to get at? The valuation of 
he steamers? ae ba ote i wo: 

The Witness: I think I would meet you.on seventy million, Mr. Mont- 


{ 


Ly 


ontcomeERY, K.C.- I do not want to go into any exact figures or 
of that sort. Wea ig ' 
ee eine (Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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The Wirness: , I will meet you on seveaty milliun. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Just give us an estimate as to whether that sum would have peoeee 
a fair rate of depreciation and a fair return upon the ag invested ?— 
A. What would you call a fair return? Six per cent? 

Q. Take six per cent if you like? 

Mr. Durr: 10 per cent—four and six. 


The Witness: It would not, . ' 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Take six per cent; only the Petersen boats finance at a “Tittle more 
than six; they show 53 per cent on one set of debentures, and seven per cent 
for the others. eri 
Sir Henry Drayton: That makes 10, as Mr. Duff ee eek 
The Witness: If you take 10 per cent on seventy at ate you would g 

an annual charge of seven million. : i Das) 


e 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 
Q. So as against that you would only have $4,193 000, on tits very” best | 
showing?—A. That would be true. 
i Durr: Another sad story. 
Monrcomery, K.C.: That is the very best and iad favourabl 
ae that can be showed on any consideration. 
The CuairMan: Gentlemen, may I interject something here? © My view 
is it would be of very great importance for Mr. Scott to get, as near as possible, 
from all available sources the information as to what the capital values of th 
lines nee hy ws 
r. Syminetron, K.C.: He has already told you he cannot get that. 
i Furntort: He said by inquiring about it, he thought he could. 
The CuamMan:. Mr. Scott said a moment ago that he thought by inquir 
ing from one gentleman here, and another gentleman there, he ‘could gt u 
a pretty close approximation. : 
-Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Of the capital valuation of the shia? 
Mr. Migs tenet. K.C.: JI am content to take his figure as a minimum 
We are surely all agreed that it is at least seventy million, and that serve 
for the purpose of my argument just as well as if it were ninety million or on 
hundred million. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: May I point out, Mr. Chairman, just. ee that M 
Scott is entitled to some consideration. He is going on record here as a 
auditor, and it is unfair to ask him to accept definitely a figure, for instance, 
of the capitalization of these ships, unless he is able to verify in some we 
or another, in a fairly definite manner, what the figures are. 
Several Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: His evidence may be sicker up later on aa ‘ee 
value of his testimony as an auditor challenged through some error that might 
be disclosed. I do not think we should ask him to fix a figure. We can get it 
to the satisfaction of the Committee from half-a-dozen of these other witnesses 
who are here, and I do not think Mr. Scott should be asked to shoulder the 
responsibility. for a figure of that kind. : 
Mr. Durr: I think he aba liige his statement, Mr, Stevens, 80 ‘it vould 
not be final. - Ne te 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] af 
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3 ontcomery, K.C.: I would not ask him to take any figures for my 
ation, that he could not feel was at least a minimum. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: The figure he Was taken is satisfactory for assumption 
alculation. 


The Wrrness: Yes, I understand we are in the realm of assumption now, 


The CuamMan: I wanted to get that element of assumption reduced to’a 
imum. That was the reason for my suggestion. 


_ Mr, Frintorr: We can subscribe one hundred and fifty million déllars 
around this table here. That is just a rough figure. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At whose valuation’ 
Mr. Fuintort: As carried on the books. 


Mr. -Monteomery, K.C.: The book valuation, they tell me, is about one 
dred and fifty million dollars, and if you cut that a little better than in half 
nd take Mr. Scott’s figure of seventy million, it shows where we are—it does 
ot show quite how badly we are off, but it shows, for the purpose of this 
ment, that we are not dealing with a situation where the life-blood of the: 
ry has been sucked out by vampires, as the report would suggest. 


‘ By Mr. M ontgomery, IX.C.: 


 Q, If you take 1924, the result is even less favourable, is it not, Mr. Scott? 
A. Yes. The passenger cargo boats’ profits is considerably reduced in 1924, 
 Q. In other words, as against that seven million dollars which we were 
uming upon your minimum figure, you have only $2,284,8157—A. Yes; 
ming seven million dollars is right. . 

Os So the situation does not look to be a particularly glowing one, from 
point of view of the steamship operators?—-A. No; it does not look particu- 
good to them. | 

. From your general knowledge, Mr. Scott, and experience in auditing | 
rts: of companies, and liquidating a great many of them—A. I would like 
lave some of these to liquidate. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


a). You have not liquidated steamship companies, ve you?—A, Yes, I 
e aqudated, peaiead companies. 


— By Mr. eoeuon 5 el Be 
mn na mean _ the trans-Atlantic ones?—A. [ have never had a trans-Atlantic 


he el ae this A aici industry was passing through an era 
osperity at the Breet time?—A. Not from the fours I would not. 


ag Monrcomery, K.C.: That is the trouble with the high oe of living; 
ing is going up. 

By the Chairman: | 

‘Does Exhibit 22 give the names of all the ships in the North Atlantic? 
- Not all of them, no. 


(Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I do not want to cross-examine you very much more upon this, as it is 
more or less self-explanatory, but just f) dispose of this Exhibit No. 2, I would 
gather that you were led into making that comparison on account of an extract 
from a speech given by Sir Frederick Lewis, to the shareholders of the Gulf 
Line, and referred to by Mr. Cleminson, on page 23 of his evidence?—A. Yes; 
in looking over the evidence, I saw that,and thought it would be one way of — 4 
trying to arrive at a basis. LF 
Q. So, as a matter of interest, you compared to see how all the lines checked, » 
taking the results of each line?—A. That was one thing I did, yes. 

» Q. Otherwise, I do not suppose you would suggest that a comparison of 
expenses to earnings and other operations between different lines, would indicate 
very much, would it?—A. No; unfortunately I am not satisfied with it. : 

Q. That statement, but for the interest in comparing them, would not mean 
very much?—A. No, with this exception, Mr. Montgomery; I was trying to get 
my mind into a position where I would be entirely satisfied, if I could. a 

Q. Just take one element for illustrative purposes. You have seen, have 
you not, that the results of the westbound voyages vary considerably between 
the lines?—A. Very considerable, yes. * 

. Q. That some of them get a fair cargo in westbound traffic and others, 
practically none?—A. Yes, some of them get a fair cargo and others come over 
almost light. On Na 

Q. So that if you tried to apply expenses to earnings, you would expect 
very considerable variations, as between the different lines involved, would you 
not?—A. Yes, that would be one reason. Pa Ae 

Q. So expenses would go on just the same westbound, whether they had 
any considerable amount of traffic westbound or not?—A. That would be one 
reason. ; 

Q. So that it is only natural that there would be considerable variations in 
the percentage of expense to earnings?—A. There might be variations, but. 
what was bothering me was the lack of explanation for these earnings. cs 

Q. I am suggesting one, on the face of things, for illustration—A. That 
might explain one or two or three items, perhaps. Me a 

Q. Then you would have to deal with the nature of the cargo?—A. IfI 
was taking a dollar earning as a unit to divide my expense into, naturally,if my 
earnings went up and my expenses remained constant in one line and Ge: a 
expense went up in the other line and the earnings went down, it would throw the 
comparison altogether out. Prem tes 
' -“Q. We are dealing with the percentage which expense bears to earnings.— 
A. In the different lines, yes. a ae Be: 

Q. That being true, that the westbound passenger traffic varies consider- 
ably, that is one reason why the percentage of expense to earnings would also 
vary?—A. Yes. . Pere 

Q. The class of cargo carried, whether it was a high class or a low class, | 
would vary considerably?—A. That would give you an increase in dollar 
revenue, : ee 

Q. That too is involved in the ports they serve. Some ports give a much 
higher class of cargo than others?—A. Yes, but I think, in fairness to myself, 
on this particular point, I did not stop at this particular comparison. I took | 
the comparison of the voyage days and again I would find those discrepancies. =~ 

Q. That statement is there, in reference to either one boat or one line,. 
whatever it was. The proportion would vary quite as given on page 23?—A. ‘No. =e 

Q. That does not get us very much farther on that point?—A. I think T 
tried to make that clear, when I was reading this, that it was not the best method f 
of comparison. aah bt ALS ite ‘i 

[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] : ‘ 
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Q. I see you have divided the expense into two classes in your 1A?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. The second class being management, brokerage and sundry expense and 
, on?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wonder if you could: tell us from the information which you have 
fore you, under which heading you would have put the following expenditures: 
‘Head office staff, supervision?”—A. I do not know. 

44 Q. Agents’ remuneration?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Cost of canvassing, for cargoes?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Advertising?—A. In each line you are referring to—when I started 
out I think I told you I was not sure that these expenses were constant at all. 
In that agency expenses there may be shed rental, for all I know. I do not 
know anything about the details back of these figures. 

_ Q. Then I assume your answer would be the same for shed rentals and 
terminal expenses?—A. Yes. I do not know how these details are made up at 


oD. Management services?—A. Well, I presume, when they had manage- 
ment services they called them that. 

—Q. You assumed that last item would be included in the management?—A. 

I presume that management services were shown as management services. If 
they were classified under any other heading, I have not got them as manage- 
ment, services. 

Q. At the caer Sak you are not able to tell me how these were divided, in 
making up these accounts?—A. Now I simply followed the classification shown 


Q. You could not tell it at the moment or at any other ee Pardon? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Montgomery says, at the moment. 


The Wirness: Not unless I started to classify these myself from the 
original record. 


By Mr. M ai gdrieny Ke C: 


~ Q. Taking one of the voyage accounts, perhaps it would be easier to fol- 
low it. I have one before me of the line. You are familiar with it?—A. There 
s one that has numbers on it, if you can find the one I used as a key, but ask- 
ing where I put all these individual items now, without that key, I could 
not do it from memory. If Mr. Hosie has that one on which I had some pencil 
res on the side I could tell you that. 

. How is that?—A. If Mr. Hosie has the one on which I had some pencil 
; along the side. 

% He says they are at the hotel? am a willing to suspend this 


. Taking the per voyage lesan: for the Anchor-Donaldson Line, which 
ee to have before me, you could not go through the several items which 
given there?—A. Not from memory. 

Q. And say under which class, of items to classify them?—A. If I had 
e one with the one, two, three on it, I could do it. 
— Q. That is all for the moment. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, I would suggest that other questions to 
Mr. Scott, unless someone wishes ‘to ask some immediately, might be postponed 
ntil we have had some opportunity of studying these statements. I will, 
therefore, with the permission of the Committee, suspend Mr. Scott’s examina- 
until, let us say to-morrow afternoon at 3.30. 

_ The witness retired. 

_ The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 27th, at 3.30 p.m. 
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_° MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


iy eis Commirree Room 276, 
House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 27, 1925. 


oy The Smecial Committee iGinpeiated to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
greement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. , 
A. R. McMaster, presiding. 


The GuHatrMAN: Gentlemen, we will please come to ae We have a 
tter, which I think I might read. This is a letter addressed to the Clerk. of | 
ur Committee, from the Bradley Company, timber merchants, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, which bears date may 22nd, 1925. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would suggest, before filing the letter that it be 
rned over to my ‘friends, with the bills-of- lading that you have read, and_ 
them look it over and see if there is anything “objectionable to it. 

The Cuaman: Mr. Symington’s suggestion seems to be an eminently fair 
; so I will instruct the clerk not to file it as an exhibit, but to hand it to 
nsel for the steamship companies, with the supporting documents, in order 
t they may have communication of them, and we will deal with the matter 
a | later date. 


-Gorpon W. Scorr recalled. 


_ By the Chairman: 

Q. You have already been sworn, Mr. Scott?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Who is questioning Mr. Scott? 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I think the Committee, 

The CHAIRMAN: Or was it the counsel? 

ir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Rinfret and Sir Eugene Fiset wanted 40 

mine these, so that they could examine. 

Mr. Riyrrer: In a general way. We had a chance to read the report. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: I am satisfied. / 

‘Mr. Rinrerer: I am not quite ready to proceed now. I suppose some other 
ers of the Committee would like to put some questions. I think, as far 

3 I am concerned, that Mr. Scott covered the ground fully, when he ‘said he 

ould not be held responsible for 95 per cent of the figures in his report. 

The Cuamrman: Has any other member any questions to ask? Sir Eugene? 

Sir Eucene Fisrr: No, sir, I have perused the. document exhibited by Mr. 
tt and I am perfectly satisfied, as it stands. 


By Mr. Duff: 


7 aap From the documents and the voyage accounts, which were submitted 

vou by the different steamship lines who made the statements, are you 
‘sa sfied, in your own mind, that these were sufficient to help you come to a 
ecision as to whether the steamship companies were losing money or were | 
making money, or whether the rates were fair or unfair?—A. I think the last 
paragraph pretty well covers that, that it is difficult to draw any final conclusions 
'0 the ae - 


e 
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Q. Do you not think the Committee should have further information, as 
regards the voyage accounts and statements of the steamship companies?—A. — 
Of course, I imagine that is more for the Committee’s decision, Mr. Duff. In — 
my own mind, I am far from satisfied with my own report. I would like to 
have been able to come along and tell you that it was a conclusive report, and 
that the profit or loss that is shown there, in my opinion, was absolutely 100 
per cent right; but unfortunately, I am not in that position. an 

The Cuatrman: Shall I call upon Mr. Montgomery, gentlemen? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Just a minute, vie 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not any further questions to ask Mr. 
Scott. i é 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Just a minute. Mr. Scott, I asked you to prepare a memorandum in 1% 
respect of the Cairnmona engineer’s evidence, voyage 37, 38 and 39. Did you © 
do that?-—A. Yes, I have the memorandum here. ee 

The ee A little louder. 


The Witness: ,I have a memorandum here. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ' 
Q. Voyage 37 showed 244 steaming days. Is that right?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: What is this? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: This is from the log, the voyage returns of the 
Cairnmona, from the Captain that was here. " . 
The Witness: This is not from the log. : paul 


Mr. Syminetron,K.C.: This is from the voyage itself. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. What is it from?—A. It is from these voyage sheets. 


By «Mr. Symington, K3C.: 


Q. And the evidence as to the 38 tons, as the chief engineer Saye Yes. 
It is from the evidence. It is a combination of what was in evidence and 
what was in the voyage return. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, this is a memorandum concerning the Cairnmona’s _ 
operations which you have Byiewied from the sources available?—A. That any f 
right. 

By the Chairman: ; 

Q. What were these sources, which were available?—A. ‘The Grito ee of 
the Captain or the Chief Engineer, whoever gave the evidence, with relation to — 
the coal consumption, and the coal consumption as shown by ‘the NOyaEE sum- 
mary in dollars. 

Q. Anything else?—A. No, that is all. 


The CuHarrman: All right, sir, thank you. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In other words, what I asked to be done was that they take the steam-— 
’ ing days from the Captain’ s evidence, from the voyage sheets; the amount of 
coal used, from the Captain’s evidence. The voyage sheet, voyage 37, for 
instance, showed the cost of the coal as being so much. Comparing one ‘with — 
the other it showed how near they were in making the two balance and what — 
the cost per ton of coal would be. : 
(A conference was thereupon held between counsel.) 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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wamMAN: Can we et on with something else? 


By Mr. Symington, K. C.: 
is Q. You, yourself, went onto the Rio oato and verified the log and so 
r n?—A. I would say this, with the same reservations as I made about the 


—Q. You went in and * the log on the boat?—A. I was presented with the 
on the boat. 

_ Q. And you made copies of it and went over it?—A. I made a copy of 
hat was presented to me. 

_ Q. In the original log?—A. Well, I do not want to go on record as saying 
that it was the original log, any more than going on record to say that these 
were the original summaries. I do not know. 

 Q. You got the log from the Captain and the Engineer?—A. They were 
presented to me by the Captain and I was told it was the general log. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Did you see the original log, the scrap log?—A. I did not know then 
hat there was such a thing in existence as a scrap log. 

_ Q. So you are not in position to make any statement as to whether you 
aw it or not?—A. I would rather not. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ue 


-Q. Is that the one that is printed here, that Sie oneh Sa I think so, yes. 
Q. There is one thing I would like to draw your attention to, on page 692; 


& 


int?—A. Yes, sir. I asked them that question myself at the time. I could 

t understand ‘some of the things. 

 Q. But one of them did bring it up to date, if my recollection serves me?— 
I do not think so. 


’ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


‘ Q. I drew attention to it at the time, and that abstract was presented. The 
ooks were all right; the scrap logs were complete?—A. We did not have the 
ap logs. 

 Q. They had them from the time they left the pier in Hull until they 
anded at the pier in Montreal, but the statement was from the time they 
opped the Pilot until they got to Father Point?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I asked him about coming to Montreal, and he had 278 tons in his 
ss bunker, and one ton left when he got to Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I am told that neither of the logs give the com- 
te voyage from quay to quay. Neither is purported to be a log. They 
were called log abstracts. They were log abstracts and they did not show the 
oyages from quay to quay. That is what I am told. I did not examine them 
self at all. 


-. By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 
_ Q. By the way, have you found the missing ship’s register yet, when we 
a talking about logs? Mr. Dewar, have you been able to find whether the 
missing ship’s register was sent to anyone? 

Mr. Durr: What is that? E 
é Mr. ‘Montcomery, K.C.: We called on the Captain to send us a certified 
register. There was a discussion about it, as to whether it was sent to someone. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Donald tells me they have sent to Montreal 
t another one. 


| 


{[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: On page 694, the Chairman discharged that aii 
with this observation: “I am going to discharge the witness subject to the 
Captain sending up a copy of the register.” We ought to have that register, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: He said that she was what is ordinarily known 
as a ’tween-decker. In other words,.he described her as being suapfect ° to. 
these other liner boats. a 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He said she was ’tween-decks. — ar) 


Mr.. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, he said she was ’tween- decks. Our sug- 
gestion is that she is not ’tween-decks. That is the point, Mr. Duff; the Captain _ 
said she was a ’tween-decker, and our suggestion is, to show quite the contrary. 

The CHatRMAN: We will get the register; but i it has not come, and if the 
boat has gone, is the register still available? hi: 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: No, Mr. Chairman. You suggested Mr. Chairman, — 
that the Customs collector should have a copy of the register made and they - 
should send it up and certify to the copy. That was your understanding when > 
you discharged the witness. 

The CHarrMan: Yes, that was my understanding; the witness was dis- 
charged subject to that. . 

Mr. Donatp: Mr. Chairman, we can cable for a copy and have it sent 
over certified by a Customs official in the Old Country. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: That will still fail to explain why this captain 
should not have furnished it. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The explanation is that it was sent by the noone 
Not having arrived, it is being traced. There is no secrecy about it. He says 
he has communicated with the agent to trace the one that was sent, and if he 
cannot find it, to get another. 

The CHairMAN: Anyway, the Chairman, acting as head of the Committee, 
directed the captain to send it and he should do/as he is told. 


Mr. Donatp: Mr. Chairman, we will see that it is produced. : 

The CHAIRMAN: It is going to be done, no doubt. That is all then, Mr. : 
Scott. 

The witness retired. 

Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: I will call Doctor Grisdale. 


nyt 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: For my information, Mr. Duff, will you oy that a 

she is a *tween- decker? You saw this boat. 

Mr. Durr: I am pretty positive. I went down in her hold and in ie engine ~ 
room. I think she is a ’tween-decker. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They tell me she is ee I do not know, I am 


sure. : ; os ee 


Dr. JosepH Hrram GrispAup, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name, doctor?—A. Joseph Hiram Grisdale. 
Q. Are you Deputy Minister of Agriculture?—A. Wes: j 
By Mr. Symington, 1 OB i 
Q. Dr. Grisdale, in the ocean carrying trade, what particule kinds of 
agricultural produce is your Department specially interested in?—A. All kinds 
of agricultural products. Chiefly livestock and livestock products, such as beef, 
beef “cattle, bacon; dairy products; grain; horses, eggs. All kinds of agricultural 


products. 
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“You. have been in the Department a long ee I have been in the 
partment of Agriculture for 26 years. 

_ Q. And you have given the subject of ere lites produces and the mar- 
keting of it, some consideration?—A. A great deal. 


\ 


. By Sir Eugene Fiset (speaking in French) : 
? Q. Are you exporting potatoes, doctor?—A. (In French). Not at present. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 


~ Q. What particular classes of price: if any, do you consider to be suffering 
rom too high ocean rates?—-A. The product that. is particularly concerning us 
just at present, and the one that we think would be most materially benefited 
y a lowering, is beef cattle on the hoof. Or stockers. 
_ _Q. Why do you say that, doctor?—A. The transportation charges on beef 
cattle, in proportion to the weight of the animal, are very high at present, especially 
hen you compare them with the rates that maintained a few years ago. Pre- 
usly to 1914 one could ship a steer weighing from 10 to 15 hundred pounds 
for 30/—, about $7.50. 
ef To-day, tosend such a steer from Montreal, or Quebec, costs from $20 to $25, 
g on the port to which it is sent, an increase of about nearly three times 
ie tind That has had the effect of cutting out practically all light: cattle; 
Bie under a thousand pounds, really under 1 ,200, goes over there at great 
risk, and for that reason it has deflected our trade ‘in light cattle elsewhere, and 
the only other market we have is the United States, for lighter cattle than the 
ies I have mentioned. To get into the United States, there is a duty of a cent 
a half a pound on cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds, and two cents a. 
nd for cattle over that weight. Hence, we are held up on the light cattle 
whether they go to Great Britain or to the United States, our only other outlet. 
onsequently, the fact that ocean rates are so high in comparison with what 
they were some years ago has had the effect of making it very difficult to build 
y this industry, which was opening up to us something ove rtwo years ago now; 
industry, the exporting of stores, which promised to do great things for the 
beef growing industry of this country, which is susceptible of tremendous devel- 
ment, and which is already in a fair condition but which is hampered by lack 
market. 
Q. So then I judge you have come to the conclusion that there is a large 
ket available there if the producer can take advantage of it?—A. There is 
so far as Canada is concerned; there is quite an unlimited market available, 
cause if you look at the figures from Ireland, for instance, the only other 
country from which Great Britain imports live cattle, they sent last year over a 
nlion head of one kind and another, of which about 700,000 were feeders. We 
actically limited to very large ones. They can send all sizes, and all ages, 
ef as females. We cannot send females, because of the restrictions imposed 
pon us by the Treaty or by the Act passed two and a half years ago by the 
British Parliament. 
__ Q. Col. Mullins gave evidence here and he seemed very much impressed 
_ with the necessity of lower rates because of the small cattle—A. That is exactly 
what I have been trying to bring out. We cannot ship our small cattle because 
vf the space costs. If you ship four in a box it costs $20 apiece. If you ship 
lve, the most you can possibly get in, and they must be small ones at that, or 
Some of them at least, it costs $18 a ‘head. And that is the cheapest. If you 
p anywhere else than to Glasgow direct, or Liverpool direct, or Birkenhead 
:; anchester or Avonmouth or Cardiff, if you deflect for one reason or another, | 
then it costs you more, any where from $22.50 to $25. If you go to Dundee, 
‘ the east coast, then it is $25. And we are not allowed to ship to any other 


although we ought*to have that privilege. 
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Q. Then what do you think would be the effect of a reduction in ocean rates 
on cattle?—A. I think the effect would be to open up-for us a market the value 
of which could scarcely be calculated. I think it would have a tremendous 
effect, not only on the value of our cattle, but upon our cattle industry. I © 
believe it would develop that industry very rapidly, because it would show the 
breeders in the west, who are just restraining themselves because of the lack of 
outlet for this smaller stuff,—give them an opportunity to ship this stuff at a 
profit. If we would take off, say $5 or $6 a head, and supposing the rate were 
reduced to $15 a head for four in a box, it would probably be $13 or $13.50 for 
five in a box, as you could easily put in cattle between eight and ten hundred 
pounds, and then it would take off $6 or $7 a head in thé cost, which means 
a cent a pound, and the producer would almost certainly get that cent a pound, 
because the supply at present comes from Ireland, and they are getting that 
advantage; they are getting all that margin that comes out of the pocket of 
the producer in this country, because of the high freight rates. 

Q. And you agricultural experts, who have been associated with that branch, 
are very strong on the other indirect benefits to the country of the ‘establish- 
ment of a cattle industry in the country ?—A. It would be a direct benefit, because 
it would open up the market for the rough forage which we can produce so 
cheaply and in such immense quanties in this country, and which we do not 
consume by any means to the extend we should because we cannot find an ~ 
outlet that will pay for the labour required, in addition to the high freight 
charges. 

For instance, to take a steer from A!berta to Montreal at present costs us 
between $15 and $18, depending on the size of the steer. When we get him to 
Montreal or Quebec, it costs $20. more, plus the feed; so you see that adding 
those two together it makes a very heavy charge for transportation. The 
distance between say Lethbridge and Montreal—I speak of that because it is 
one place where we have a station and where we have had experience—it costs 
us about $1.144 a hundred to take the steer, and it costs about $1.40 a hundred 
to take it from Quebec to Liverpool; much higher on the ocean than it is on the 
land, although the distances are very nearly the same. It is 2,300 miles I 
think from Lethbridge to Quebec, and it is 2,600 miles from ee to ails yy 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: J 

Q. Is that. $1.14 ‘per steer or per hundred?—A. Per ie ee fee pe 
weight. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That condition of the ocean rate being approximately the same as the 
rail rate, has that ever prevailed before? Or before the war?—A. Oh no, the 
rail rate was a little lower in 1913 than it is now. I cannot give the exact ~ 
figures but somewhere between 25 or 40 per cent. Now it is nearly three times ne 
as great on the ocean. a 

There is another benefit that would accrue, it seems to me, to the shipping 
companies, if they could see their way to reduce this rate; that is, it would 
insure catgoes. At present it is only when a man has a chance to get a particu- 
larly good lot of steers that he considers shipping them. And it is only a — 
limited number of our steers that go over 1,200 and are of the type that will 
command the highest price over there. Hence many ships go forward with 
their cattle decks not filled. Sometimes I believe the sailings are cancelled. In _ 
fact I have been told of three sailings being cancelled from now until the end~ 
of June, because of lack of demand for the space. Not so much lack of demand 
for cattle, but for other things to fill it up. Whereas if the cattle had been 
coming forward, enough to fill all the space at all times, there would not be 
the same lack of demand for space on the steamers and the steamers would have 


better ele 
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"a Ecasohtble rate with present. prices maintaining on land we will say, 
| for cattle, the two considerations which enter into the whole question, 
ould, I consider be around $15 for a mature steer. 

“) Q bide a smaller rate for the thousand pound steer?—A. With a smaller 


By the Chairman: 


‘ Q. When you say “box,” that is a technical term; it really is a stall? — 
hi is a box stall. ine is what I should have said. 


By Sir Eugene Wieeb: , 


Have you sufficient space to carry the business at the present time? 
No, sir, there is not sufficient space onthe steamers at present plying 
p the St. Lawrence. It would demand more steamers being brought on. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: _ 

- Q. Do you know anything of the cost of carrying steers from Montreal! 
Birkenhead?—A. The actual cost on shipboard? 

yee). .Yes.—A. 1 do ‘not know from actual experience, because I am not a 
shipping man, and have had no actual experience with it, but the costs have 
been given to me by some of the shipping firms some time ago, when we were 
rotesting against the high cost; that was about a year ago, and it seems to 
e that about $15 was the net cost at that time. Labour has ceme down since, 
and it seems to me therefore that $15 would be a legitimate charge, leaving a 
chance for some profit. Of course this is only speculative, because I have had 
experience. 

Q. You simply studied the figures they: gave you?—A. I simply studied 
r figures. 

Q. Is there anything vik you want to say first with respect to cattle? 


The CuatrMAN: I have one or two questions to ask the Doctor, Mr. 
ington. 
The ‘WitNEss: There is something I would like to say just here. It is 


a in competition with the Australian Commonwealth and the Argentine 
Republic. A 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say “finished beef,” you do not mean on the hoof?—A. No, 


i rom the » eee although I Gadetand they have discovered ‘a_ method 
nding it over under, some Ha ties process, in which it manages to keep 
freshness. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. They do it in two ways?—A. They do it in two ways. It is not very 
satisfactory, the chilling process. 

Q. I have one of the latest reports on it, and it seems to be all right. 
. Some of them have not been satisfactory; I have seen some, and they 
e not satisfactory. 

Q. How long ago is that?—A. Two years ago. I may say that I had a _ 
eport from England yesterday, to the effect that a large shipment was coming 
er this process from Australia. I am expecting to hear from it shortly. 
Q. I don’t think they can carry it that distance?—A. We will see. I 


il let you have that report when it comes. I expect it in a few days. We 
mee = | [Dr. J. H. Grisdale.) 
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tried this thing out two years ago, a shipment on our own account. We shipped 
over about 100 steers live, and 50 carcases. It cost us $22.50 at that time 
for a steer on foot, and for a carcass of a steer, for transportation charges 
alone, the cost was $10.16; but in addition to that there were very extensive 
charges that had to be met which more than made up the difference in the — 
cost of feed, care, and so on in carrying the live animal; for instance, I have 

an analysis illustrating the charges, somewhere here, if I can find it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that bulletin you have?—A. The name of this bulletin is 
‘How shall Canada export Beef Cattle?” Here it is. The whole thing, the’ 
average cost per careass, the whole thing, the average cost per carcass was 
$32.10. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. How was that made up?—A. That is made up of the cost of the pe | ‘ 
the transportation charges to Montreal, where we killed it. 

Q. Let us have the different details, please—A. The average cost of a 
carcass from Lethbridge was $38.16, made up of the:cost of shipping, although 
I have not the individual carcass cost there, the steer cost. Then there was 
the slaughtering charge, $2; materials for wrapping, about $2.50 but not quite. 
These are given in totals. The extra labour, wrapping and loading 200 quarters, 
$200.84. I will give it to you for 18 carcases; 18 steers shipped from Leth- 
bridge. i 

ray Where ywere they killed?—A. In Montreal. 

Q. Are you charging them with the railroad rate?—A. The 18 sear cost, 
from Lethbridge to Montreal $325.89; slaughtering charge $2 each, $36; material 
supplied for wrapping, dressing beef ‘for export, burlap and so on $38. 19. 

Q. Did you say wrapping?—A. Wrapping. Extra labour, wrapping 724, 
$22.84; they have to be wrapped pretty well to prevent the ‘slime gathering 
on ‘them. Chilling beef, we have to put it in ice cars, to carry it from the 
abattoir to the boat $38. 16. 

Q. But that is a railway charge, is it HopReL: No, that would not be a 
railway charge, because you would have to do that with any carcass. 

Q. Who did the chilling, if the railways. did not?—A. It is+a railway. 
charge, but it is from the abattoir: it is in connection with the beef. The 
same charge would not be applied to a living animal going across. ae 

Q. That would not be chilled?—A. No. i 

Q. On what basis is that chilling charge made? There used to be sucha 
thing as a chilling charge, a charge in the refrigator car; you have to put et 
something in for the refrigerator car service; is this the whole car service, or is 
it the chilling?—A. It is due to chilling, because the carcass is chilled in the 
refrigerator, a 

Q. In the first instance, it used te be done in this way, as I recollect it. 
When a beast was killed, it went into the chilling room?—A. That is what | 
I mean. 1 
Q. Then it was put into the refrigerator car. I want to know if the railway 
charges you $38.16 for refrigeration?—A. That is for furnishing a chilled car,a 
refrigerator car, the transportation of course included. i 

Q. For what movement is that?—A. From the east end abattoir to the east 
end stock yards, to the wharf in Montreal, a distance of only four or five-miles. 
They have to go around the mountain. ; 

Q. It would be the sort of thing that with any proper management would 
be gotten rid of?-A. No. There are no abattoirs around the wharves. 

Q. No, because we have put them where we cannot do the business. What 
is the next item?—A. Loading charges at harbour and handling at wharf, 16: 05. 

[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] j 
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» aaa : 
 Q. You gave loadings before at $22.842?—-A. This is for loading on the 
hart. 
ao You gave loading at $38.19, and loadings $22. a Unloading and 
i lailiog do not mean the same thing. 

Q. Well, let us see. Is your $22.84 for putting hide carcases after they 
were wrappel into the refrigerator car?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Who charged you that?—A. The abattoir. 
Q. What abattoir was that?—A. The east end abattoir. 
Q. You certainly were easy?—-A. Maybe we were. You) will have to get 
someone to make a better bargain. 
Rot. - Q. An abattoir charge of $22.84 for just putting the carcases into the car ?— 

_ A, Exactly. 

 Q. That is, beside the abattoir?—A. There is track at the abutteig 

ng What is the next?—A. Ocean Freight. 
. Have you something else you want to put in?—A.~ Loading charges, 


A 


Ne oF 
i. Q. That is, loading on to the boat?—A. Exactly. 
ere C)) How mudch?—A. $16.05. Ocean Freight eed marine insurance $27. 
bs oe to port of debarkation $687.00. Average per carcase $38.16.6, or $38. 166. 
Q. $38.16?—A. Or 17 cents. 

Q. That is, for 18 carcases?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you for 18 head? 


By Mr. Shaw: ; 


Q. What were those carcases worth?—A. What did we sell them for? 
Cy Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

__-Q. Let us get the costs first, and take up the other mlerdpader sa We had 
18 head. The railway freight on a Government steer from Lethbridge to 
Montreal was $18.16, and ocean freight on a live steer was $22.50. 

Q. Can you give us the 18 the same \as the others?—A. I will have to 
multiply it by 18. 
et Q. Let us take them singly, and we can work it out for ourselves?7—A. The 
railway rate ona live steer from Lethbridge to Montreal was $18.16 or 18.10. 
QQ. Is there any transfer charge at all at Montreal, or is it at Ppebers 3 as 
there anything at Montreal?—A. No. 


The CHarrMaANn: For what? 
Sir Henry Drayton: A switching charge? 
The Witness: That is included. 


: By Mr. Duff: 
J Q. There was no switching?—A. That included all the railway freight 
charges. The straight freight charge was less than that. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. The railway rate was $18.16; what is the next?—A. The ocean freight. 
fe Q. The ocean freight on a live steer from Montreal to Liverpool is $22.50; 
that is $40.60. 

Q. What other charges were there?—A. That is all until we get over there. 
Q. Do you insure your live beasts? I should think that the basis, if it is 
going to be fair, should show that. What is your insurance charge, because this 
Is useless otherwise as a basis of comparison?—A. Yes; $1.50 each. 

. Q. What about attendance on the railway ?—A. That is included in the $18. 
Q. What about the feed on the railway?—A. I have here an analyzed 


tatement oe the 18 live steers, if you wish that. 
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The CuairMAN: Just try and answer the questions, Doctor. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I asked you what the feed charges were per head?—A. $1.90 at Montreal. 
The feed charges en route were included in the first item I gave you there of $18. 

(. You consider now you have charged for the 18 live steers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now let us have the whole thing for the 18 live steers?—A. The total 
charges from farm or station to Montreal were $325.89. 

Q. That is, from Lethbridge straight through?—A. Yes. That is the same 
as the other, isn’t it? 

Q. That is right—A. Feed charges at Montreal $1.90 each. They had to 
be kept a day longer than we would have liked, on account of slaughtering some 
of the steers. 

Q. That would be $34.15?—A. $34.15. Reloading to the wharf for the 18 
steers, $1; tags 5 cents or 10 cents, $1.80. Marking—they have to be branded— 
5 cents each, 90 cents; ropes and pails $7.38; handling—that takes the place of 
the loading and the unloading and so on, 50 cents each, $9; wharfage 15 cents 
each, $2.70; insurance $1.50 each at 5/8 per cent, $16.88; ocean feed for the 
18 steers, $80.75; ocean freight for 18 steers at $22.50, $405, making a total of 
$885.45, or an average per steer of $49.19. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Doctor, just repeat that.—A. Average per nee landed in England, 
$49.19; landing charges-—we had something to pay over there after that—lairage, 
three shillings each. That is for the box stalls, the corrals where they are kept. 
That makes $12.75. This has been brought to cents, so we can follow it easily 
in Canada. Dues, 93 pence each, $3.36; driving, $10. 62; veterinary inspection— 
the Imperial gowernment charge is sixpence each for inspecting these animals 


—$2.12. Total, to time of sail, $914.30, or an average per steer of $50.79 from 


Lethbridge until it was ready to be sold, all charges paid. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: 


@. What is the total?—A. $50.79. 
Q. That is the average. What is the total?—A. $914.30. 


/ 


By Mr. Rinfret: ae 
Q. You have been figuring the shipping at $22.50?—A. Yes, that is what 
we had to pay in this case. You could get it cheaper now. 
Q. Colonel Mullins told us the other day it cost around $46 to ship a live 
steer.—A. He was probably figuring it at $20. We can get it at $20 now, but we 
could not then. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What was your rate then?—A. $22. 50. 
Q. Why is the insurance more on the carcasses than it is on the live animal? 
—A. I could not tell you. 
Q. I think I can tell you; you carried a higher rate of insurance in the one 
case than you did in the other. "4. Ido not know. 
Q. What was the idea of that? 


The CuarrMaNn: This insurance would only be against perils yy the sea, I 


presume? 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is all. 


The Witness: These were the regular rates, I presume, I did not look into 


the rates other people were paying; I supposed we paid the same as 5 anyone else. 
We are not the only people who exported carcasses. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

_ Q. Some of the others are very anxious to go on with it?—A. The only one 
who has done anything worth mentioning in Canada is the Harris-Abattoir 
mpany, and they shipped during 1923 a very large number of carcasses. They 
ade a large number of shipments, and on the whole of their shipments, on the 
ole of their export business, I am not disclosing any’secrets when I say they 
lost very large sums of money. On about one or two shipments, on one shipment 
yway, they made a decent margin; on one shipment they broke about even, 
in fact on two shipments, I believe, and on the rest of the shipments they lost, 
without exception. 

Q. And I think you know, Doctor, in connection with this market, that it is 
a market which has to be made?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. It can only be done by a long steady effort?—A. Yes. 

> Q. You have to educate your people as to what you have to sell?—A. To a 
tain extent. I believe there are possibilities, if we— 

_ Q. One minute; am I correct in that?—A. To a certain extent. 

Q. I should have thought absolutely —A. No, I would not say absolutely, 
cause there are many other things which enter into it, which take too 
- long to discuss here, and which do not bear on the point. 
 Q, And then it is absolutely necessary to have continuity of supply, is it 
not?--A. Absolutely. 

_ Q. Is that not the real reason why that thing failed?—A. Not the complete 
reason; I believe it is really a part of the reason. 

~ Q. Do you know of any reason why the Department here should sit down 
ntentedly ‘and allow the Argentine to have practically the run of that market, 

ar as we are concerned, when they are thirty days away, and we are only ten 

days away?—A. Yes, but we have the chance of shipping live cattle for which 
can get a very much superior price than for dead cattle. We made a 
rence of about three cents a pound, live weight, in Foie of the animals 
ped live. 
Q. You did not give us what prices you got for these ie things. We have 
now the cost of the carcasses, $38.164 per carcass, and the cost of the live beast 
$50.79 in the English market. What were they sold for?—A. We sold these 
London; I have a complete statement here, but I think it would be too long 
give in this detail. / 


The Cuatrman: ‘Try and give Sir Henry an answer. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What was your price per pound?—A. I do not have it in that form; it 
ven in detail. For instance, 50 hinds, 1,117 stones, 74 pounds brought £234. 
¢ Have you not the result there anywhere as to See the results were? 
irely you have that. 


Mr. Durr: The total gross. i 
_ The Wrrness: 50 steers—. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

— Q. You are getting away from it; we are dealing with two representative 
; ‘ipments. —A. 50 steers slaughtered—. 

_ Q. No, you have given us these 18 carcasses. —A. I have not the details of 
€ 18 carcasses. 


__Mr. Rinrret: I suppose that booklet is available. Could not the eee 
mail a copy of that to each member of the committee, and then we would have it 
sefore us. I su: egest this with all deference to the wishes of Sir Henry Dray- 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you ever considered the business now done in the Argentine?—A.. 
Yes. 

Q. There they exported in 1924, 3,293,400 quarters of this congealed beef. 
That is the new process, as I understand it, At the same time, they exported 
3,286,200 quarters of frozen beef. There are over 6,000,000 quarters being car- 
ried on a thirty day ocean haul. How many did we send? Practically nothing. 
—A. We are not sending very much this year; we sent quite a lot last year. 

Q. How much?—A. About six million pounds. 

Q. Just think of saying that is quite a lot. Six million pounds as against 
six million quarters, and they are making a lot of money on it.—A. We have not 
the same cattle business as the Argentine. 

Q. There is no reason why we should not have—A. We have not quite as 
good a cattle country as the Argentine. 

Q. Supposing we got a proper rate on beef refrigeration; supposing the De. 
partment of Agriculture was to do for Canada what has been done in other coun- — 
tries. Take, for example, New Zealand, where you have an absolute firm arrange- 
ment under ‘which the whole of the refrigerated space is contracted for, and paid 
for whether it is used or not, and a low rate procured. Do you not think if we 
were to start in doing that we could get into that market, or do you think low ‘ 
rates only help live cattle and do not help anything else?—A. Oh, I am not 
saying anything like that; you said that. I think low rates He anything. 

Q. Certainly. 


The CuHarrM4n: Except shipowners. 


Sir Henry Drayton: And I think it would help them, if we assured them of 
a steady load. I think, for example, if we were to make a proper arrangement 
so that the agricultural products of this country could get a really low rate, with — 
a guarantee that the space would be filled, that, the boats would make more — 
money and our farmers would make more money. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
-Q. Will you agree with that?—A. Quite. That is right. Ht 
Q. Now, have we worked out the difference here?—A. I have an analysis — 
of it here; I will read it to you. The chilled meat realized a gross price of $3.93 
per hundredweight on the live weight at Montreal. After taking into account — 
the expense of shipping to Montreal, it realized a net price of only $2.96 Her : 
hundredweight. . 
Q. Say that again?—A. The chilled meat realized a gross price of $3.93 per 
hundredweight; after paying the expenses from Montreal to London and. the 
charges for selling, and deducting that from what we got for 100 pounds of beef, — 
it left us $3.93. That is what it realized. and then ie we paid the other 
charges it left us $2.96 at Montreal. f 


By the Chairman: 
| Q. Not quite three cents a pound?—A. Not quite three cents. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Then that is an absolute loss?—A. Of course, that is an absolute loss. 
What did you pay for selling it over there?-—A. We sold it by auction. 
This chilled meat?—A. Yes, thiat is the way it is all sold. { 

You sold it by auction?—A. Yes, at the regular auction marts. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Is that the way Argentine sells her chilled meats?—A. Yes, the same 


way. There may be some men who have it consigned to them. 
[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] : 
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ion cf Sir Henry ‘Drayton: 


iat You may be interested to know that Argentine have their own shops that 
look after the distribution of Argentine meats and so on—A. They may have 
me shops of their own. 

Q.°The figures I have are thirty-six. Ty They may have some, but when I 
was in London immense quantities of these were on sale in Smithfield market, in 
the different stalls by the butchers, and they did not belong to the Argentine, 
because they were handled by different English firms, along with Scotch meat 
es and English meat. 

__ Q. What year was that?—A. I was there two years; I was there in hh 
: and in 1924. JI went on the markets in both years. 

~Q. What prices did you get per pound? 


The CuarrMan: Just a moment, Sir Henry, before you leave that point. 

By the Chairman: 

— -Q. You said something about ‘‘Argentine Shops.” Are they established 
by the Government of the Argentine Republic, or do they belong to a company? 

I think you said something about “Argentine Shops” did you not?—A. No, I 

did not; Sir Henry did. I “believe they are established by a company, not by 

the Government. 

‘By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. It is all run in connection with the same movement—with the same 
business ? They are not running their cattle business in the Argentine under 
such conditions as will make a failure of it, but trying to make a success of it? 
—A. I saw Argentine beef selJing for three cents a pound for front quarters in 
London, and there is not much money in that. The very best quarters were 
selling for from five to six cents per pound. 
Q. I would like to get this date specifically, because I have some figures 
hich do not agree with that at all. Will you give me this specific date?—A. I 
nnot give you the day of the month, but I remember particularly in 1923. 
~ Q. Mr. Sales has the particular figures, and will get them for you in a 
moment.—A. The figures we are dealing with would probably be jan average; 
the average is probably better than the minimum I mentioned, but I do not 
think the average is as good as the maximum I mentioned. 
- Q. What did ours sell for?’ How many pence a pound?—A. Meat sold 
London at 4s. 24d. per stone of 8 pounds, or 124 cents for the forequarters 
and six cents for ue hindquarters. 
QQ. What did we get for the live animals at that time? How much a’ 
_ pound?—A. Here is an analysis of 25 steers. It will be noted that 25 steers — 
_ which were sold alive at Birkenhead and then killed there for fresh meat to be 
old in London realized a gross return of $9.33 live weight. 


» By the Chairman: |. 

Dee) Per What?—A.Per rate pounds; whereas the dressed carcasses 
finished in the same way, realized $3.93, as against $9.33, or a difference of 

about 5 cents per pound. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
_-Q. Have you the total of that compilation in your pamphlet?—A. Yes, 
- but not by the pound; the whole thing is here. 


By the Chairman: 

f pet Ts it worked out?—-A. It is worked out. The statement is made at the end, 
Beal after taking into account the shipping costs from Montreal, it leaves a net 
return of $8.58 per hundredweight. At the time of shipping, export steers at 
| Montreal were bringing $7.50, so we made a good margin by shipping them 
_ ourselves. 


a 
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Q. What was the amount of cattle killed in our abattoirs in 1923?—A. In 


Canada? 
Q. Yes?—A. I do an know wheibee I can give you that or not. 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. If you cannot find it readily—A. I have it here somewhere, but I do 
not know whether I can find it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I was wondering how that compared with the 
Argentine. - | 

The Wirness: Sold on the stockyards—this would practically be what 
would be killed in our abattoirs; it might not all be killed, but a very large 
percentage—in 1924, in the Canadian abattoirs, there were sold, on the 
Canadian stockyards, 872,932 head; in 1923, 830,898 head, and so on down. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. What. percentage of that would be ee eee yuna Those are mostly 
killed. We handled 299,530 head in 1924. 

Q. Would that come off your total of 800,000?—A. No. 

Q. So you think we slaughtered 800,000 head?—A. Somewhere around 
that; I cannot swear to that exact figure, but they were sold on the stockyards 
for slaughter, apparently. Those which were sold for feed or shipped out, 
amounted to 299,530 in 1924, and 219,814 in 1923. 

You were speaking a moment ago about the export of live beef to Great 
Britain. As I said, last year we shipped about six million pounds; in 1919— 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. Do you mean “live” beef?—A. I meant to say “chilled beef”. In 1918° 
we shipped 94 million pounds; in 1919, 37 million pounds; in 1920, 12 million — 
pounds; 1921, five million pounds; in 1922, 1923 and 1924, each year, six million 
pounds-—and. a few hundred thousands besides. 


By Sir Henry. Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Sales has kindly produced for me an actual sheet showing the 
quotation at Smithfield Market, taken at London. This is in 1921, and it shows — 
during a comparatively short time, with a comparatively small amount of our 
shipments, the gradual growth in public favour of Canadian chilled meat?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. We will go back to August 4th, the sales of Scotch, English, Canadian 
live, Canadian chilled, and Argentine chilled. Let us go back a little farther, 
on July 28th the Canadian chilled sold on the basis of one-eighth of a cent over 
the Argentine chilled, the rate being 7 5/8 d., and the Argentine’ 73d; that. is, 
one-eighth of a penny in favour of Canadian chilled ?—A. Not much of a margin. 

@. As long as we are getting something better than our coripAnet it is not 
so bad?—A. But if we are making a loss— 

Q. I know your argument, Doctor, but perhaps you will eet me to finish. 
Try to keep an open mind— 

The Cuatrman: After all, the conversion of Dr. Grisdale to the view of 
chilled beef as an export might take some time, which might usefully be used 
otherwise— 

Sir Henry Drayton: Perhaps we can, in a few minutes, do a little bit of 
missionary work; it is badly needed. Now, let us take the price of December 
21st—and then the shipments stop very shortly afterwards, because they had not 
i i s 7 3/8d. as against 5 3/8d for Argentine; in 
other words, in that time, Canadian chilled beef was four cents a pound above 
Argentine chilled? 

The Wirness: I can quite believe it. 

[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] : 
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~~ By Sir Henry Drayton: 

And it should be, should it not? It is better beef—A.It should be; 
tt. 18 better beef. 

Q. It should be, beyond a doubt?—A. I believe there are possibilities for 
our chilled beef, if we could get it worked out, but it seems to be exceedingly 
iffcult to get it. The Harris Abattoirs have spent lots of money, and have 
ade great efforts to get this business on a profitable footing. 

Q. Now, I will give you another figure. You are quite right; at first, our beef 
going over on the hoof commanded a higher price than our chilled meat. At 
he wind-up of that experiment on December 21st, the actual quotation on 
mithfield Market for Canadian beef was 7d a pound, and for Canadian chilled 
7 3/8d?—A. There must be some other circumstances in connection with that, | 
which are not given there. 

_ Q. Here (indicating) is the record?—A. Yes, but there are no explanatory 


fs "Che CHAIRMAN: Sir Henry, do you think that touches us closely enough 
80 that we should spend much time on it? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I thought we were trying to do something useful. 

The Cuarrman: We are. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have not seen much evidence of it as yet. If we 

an do anything to cut down this cost. of refrigerated services, so that this 

ountry can get the benefit of her geographical situation, we are doing something 

useful. It may be, however, that the only useful thing to do is, to consider the 
other end of it—the Petersen end of it—paying out money, but I had an idea, if 

we could show, as we can show from the records here, that there is a big market, 

we ought to take advantage of it, and ought:to have a great deal lower 

ate than $1.50 on our chilled beef, and we can get it if we have anything like 

roper co-operative effort, that would be something. 

- The Wirness: I have no objection to the chilled beef industry being de- 

veloped. In fact, I should like to see it developed; it looks like a mistake for 

us to ship cattle over there and allow them to have all the offal and by-products 

which are used in this country. 

ie Mr. Durr: What has this to do with ocean freight rates? -I have been 
ing to follow Sir Henry’s argument. 

Sir Henry ‘Drayton: I will tell you—with much pleasure. 

- Mr. Durr: We will take the pleasure for granted. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Our greatest competitor is the Argentine, if we 

0 into agriculture, and that journey is something over thirty days. 

Mr. Durr:' What is the freight rate from the Argentine? 

4 ‘Sir Henry Drayton: $1.60. 

_ Mr. Durr: From the Argentine? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes; it is either $1.60 or $1.65. 

Mr. Durr: And from Montreal? 

Sir Henry Drayton: From Montreal, for a trip that takes sometimes 
4 days at the outside, but an average of 10 days, the rate is $1.50. I think 

hat is something that has to do with freight rates. 

Mr. Durr: Now, you are getting down to brass tacks. 

‘Mr. Rinrret: Will we get a copy of that statement? 

‘The Cuairman: Yes, the Doctor will send it to each member of the 


‘Mr. Riyrret: Then we can read it at home. 


The CHAIRMAN: al have a few questions I would like to ask Dr. Grisdale. 
: - {Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Doctor, the embargo is supposed to be off our Canadian cattle going 
into Great Britain?—A. Off our steers and spayed heifers. 

Q. Not off all our animals?—A. No. 

Q. To what ports of the United Kingdom can we ship our cattle?—A. 
To Glasgow and Dundee in Scotland, to Manchester, Birkenhead, or Liverpool, 
Avonmouth and Cardiff in England. 

Q. Can we send to Aberdeen in Scotland?—A. No. 

Q. Can we send to Hull in England?—A. No. 

Q. Can we send to London in England?—A. No. ; 

Q. Why can we not?—A. I will begin with the last one first. In London © 
we did have docks where live cattle could be landed, but these docks, when 
the war was on, were taken over by the war people—I do not know what 
they called it, the “War Board” or something—and were used for war pur- 
poses. After the war was over and ever since the war, there has been a- 
continual effort made by certain interests in London to have these docks brought 
back into use for cattle, but up to the present they have been unsuccessful. 

If these docks were available, I have no doubt that Great Britain would open 
the port of London for the admission of our live cattle. It would be of 
tremendous advantage to us. : 

Q. Is the port of Hull open to our cattle?—A. No. I do not think there 
would be any objection to Hull being opened, if there was any demand. But — 
there is another thing; it requires certain separate lairages, and the cost of the — 
provision of these lairages devolves upon the municipality, and those concerned, 
in which ‘the lairages would be required, and who are interested in the importa- 
tion to Hull, so far as I know, have not indicated their willingness to meet 
that cost. 

Q. What about Newcastle?—A. The same thing— 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. By “separate lairages” you mean separate lairages for Canadian cattle? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Apart from Irish cattle?—A. Yes, apart from any other cattle. The 
same thing applies to all these ports. 


By the Chatman 
Q. Why should our cattle have to be kept separate from Irish cattle?— 
A. I do not know, unless it is to keep our cattle free. ‘ 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A remnant of the embargo. ~— é 

Hon. Mr. Stnciair: What has this to do with freight? 

The CHAIRMAN: Because if there were larger shipments of cattle to the 
Old Country, and if these ports, many of them which were open to Irish cattle, 
and are not open to our cattle, we might have a freer flow and the space would 
be taken up in greater quantity, and the boats might be able to give a lower — 
freight rate. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it true, Doctor,—and you will be able to inform the Committee—is 
it true ‘that certain British ports are open to Irish cattle which are not open to 
Canadian cattle?—-A. I cannot state, except that I know that Irish cattle some- 
times go around the North of Scotland, to the east side, to Dundee, to one 
point. The disadvantage of Dundee is that the port charges are most extra- 
ordinarily high; consequently it costs $5 more per head. 

Q. My instructions are, from a prominent cattle shipper in Montreal, that 
there are ports open to Irish cattle in the United Kingdom, which are not open 


to Canadian cattle?—A. Yes, I believe so. 
{[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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ar: ae Why? : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: There are not very many important points that are 
not open to Canadian cattle. 
an ~The Wirness: If we could have our cattie go to the several markets’ it 
would be exceedingly to our advantage, because in England nearly all the 
feeding, except on pasture, is done on the east side, Norfolk and the Counties 
around there, whereas on the west side, where they land, there is comparatively 
little feeding done. 


_ By Sir Henry Drayton: 
_ Q. Have they all got the same provisions as to sale?—A. Sir? 
- Q. Have they all got the same provisions as to sale? At one time, as I 
i Bae atand, there would be some official who would say “this beast is for 
slaughter ”? A That is why I had to go over the second time. When we 
went over first and got the embargo removed they said that animals that were 
not too fat would be sold, but for the first few months nearly all the cattle that 


time, due to causes which I do not need to discuss here, they cut that out; 
and in a little while nothing but a certain type and a certain weight of animals 
was allowed to be sold as a store. Then, in 1923 we protested that and made 
as strong representations as we could, with the result that, since that time, 
there had been no restrictions, excepting restrictions as to a period of store or 


go to. For instance, you can sell them from Manchester, Birkenhead, Avon- 
mouth, Cardiff or Glasgow, and they move on to the farm and they must stay 
: there 28 days. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. That is taken up by the purchaser?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would reduce our price?—A. It limits the sale and it makes ‘the 
price a little bit lower, on that account. 


_ The Cuairman: Any artificial operation of trade operates against the 

‘ purchaser or the buyer or the seller or against both. 

Sir Henry Drayton: But often saves the country. 

The Cuarrman: Nonsense. 

i The Wirness: I might say that there are many representations being 

made to the Imperial Government by these feeders and they are increasing. 

Organization after organization is making representations to the Imperial Gov- 

ernment, asking that greater liberty be given to our cattle because they are 

found to be much more free from disease than the Irish cattle. They are 

allowed to send in male and female un-spayed heifers, and we cannot do that 

“a I think, probably, and I am hopeful that that will be removed in the 
uture. 


N 


By the Chairman: 


A. That is my opinion. Ido not know if it is right or not. 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mou are through as regards cattle. Are there any other agricultural 
products which you consider the ocean rates are too high upon?—A. ‘There is 
another product, for which there is a demand and which we have been trying, 
one way or another, for a couple or three years, to build up a market for; 
rather, to get some across and make a market for them, and that is horses: 
but we have been unable, in the first place, to get quotations, and when we did 
get quotations—one particular firm made a quotation of $40 a head, and they 
: [Dat J, 7 Be Grisdale.] 
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went over were allowed a be sold as stores, to move around, but in a little 


quarantine. They have to remain, I think, 28 days, in the first place they 


Q. It is the British breeders who are trying to keep out our cattle?—_ 
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said they would not take any. But if we could get quotations on horses, as 
we could, I believe, as there are more ships carrying cattle, it would leave 
greater space or more space. The equipment is more expensive for horses than 
cattle. You have to have stalls, and there are advantages to us in getting 
that market, not only in Great Britain, but in Europe. ~ 

Q. There is a market, you think, for horses, in Europe?—A. There is a 
large market, not only in Great Britain but on the Continent, as far even as 
Russia. 

Q. Have we the horses in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there is a possibility of opening that export trade there?—A. We 
have not many horses at present, because there is no demand. We cannot 
ship them. If we had the demand, there are great possibilities for horse raising — 
in this country. 

@. Great possibilities? —A. Great possibilities. 

Q. You say there js no rate quoted on horses at all?—A. As I say, we got 
a quotation of $40; and then they would not take them. 

Q. If the ship is fitted for horses and if the horses were not shipped, the 
stalls could be used for cattle?—A. No, they are different. 

Q. I know they are better. Could you not ship cattle in them?—A. That 
would be too expensive, and we would not ship as many cattle. You could 
ship them, yes, but it would take a little more space than a steer would usually 
take. 

Q. Only in case they did not get the horses?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Horses go one to a stall?—A. Yes, horses go one to a stall. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


Q..I wonder if we could not do something in that, by arranging with the 
breeders so that we could take a given amount of space, making it worth while 
for some boat to put in horses? There is the possibility?—A. We find a very 
strong aversion among the shipping companies to equip their boats for horses. 
I think it costs $17 a stall, to build a stall. 

Q. They do not want to spend anything on a gamble, but perhaps the 
Department of Agriculture would be interested in this, and if they were, cannot 
they say “we can ship so many horses regularly in such and such a way, so 
as to justify this expense?”—A. That might be worth trying. I might say that 
T have a cable to the effect that there is a man on the ocean now, coming to 
this country, with an order for some one thousand horses, I believe. Whether ~ 
he will be able to get space or not, I cannot say. I have been trying all spring 
to get space. 

Q. Were you in position to offer a firm contract for space?—A. No, but 
I asked for quotations, and they would not quote. 

Q. I am afraid you will have to go a little further. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Do they carry them out of American ports?—A. No. 

Q. They do not carry horses out of American ports at all?—A. Not that 
I know of. 

Q. Are there any other agricultural products——A. There are many others, 
but that is the only one I had in mind to discuss. . 

Q. You had not considered butter?—A. I am not so familiar with butter. 
I know something about the cost. ee: 

Q. We have had some evidence on that?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think that is all. 
[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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The Cuma: You will have some questions to ask Dr. Grisdale, no 


* 


By Mr. tori) a ORs. 


vG: Just a few words about horses. I have just been informed by Mr. 
Marlow of a fact, which may or may not be within your knowledge that, in 
onnection with this demand for horses for Russia—do you remember a buyer 
‘coming out here last year?—A. Yes, he came to my office. 


— By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. What is his name?—A. It is a Russian name. I do not remember it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. My information is, that there was a boat here, which they were ready 
to fit up for horses, and in fact, I think, went so far as to engage space. Do 
you know anything about that?—A. I have heard something to that effect, sir. 
_Q. Having engaged the space and having put the company to a certain 
amount of expense, he defaulted on his contract, because he could not find 
the horses? 
_ Myr. Durr: He could not catch them. 
The Witness: He could find them all right, but he could not find the 
eh: i 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. He could not find the cash?—A. Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is worse. 
~The Witness: I will tell you—I cannot voucly for this—this is what ! 
know about it; at least there is no harm in saying it. He was prepared to put 
up 50 per cent of the value of the horses and wanted the rest of the price of 
the horses, plus the cost of transportation, to be collected at the other end, 
and the dealers at this end did not have sufficient confidence in Russian Finance 
to trust them. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_.Q. They wanted to ship them c.o.d.?—A. That is what I am told. I 
cannot vouch for it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That was not the difficulty with the boat. The boat was actually here 
waiting for the horses?—A. That is what I have heard. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


— Q. What had the Government to do with that?—A. The Government had 
Behind to do with it excepting this: They came to my office, three of them, 
with a translator and discussed the possibilities of securing horses, and where 
they could get them and so on. I gave them the information, and delegated ~ 
one of our men to conduct them around these points, where horses were to be 
found, and to help them in every way that was possible, to get in touch with the 
are dealer, the horse grower and seller. That is all I had to do with it. 

PQ: They went to you for information?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That would not be very encouraging to the shipping company, to fit up 
e boat for horses?—A. No. 


-Q. I suppose no shipping company would undertake to fit out for horses 
unless they could be guaranteed a certain definite number of voyages?—A. I do 
not believe they would. 


as [Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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Q. Do you know of anyone, at present, whe is prepared to enter into such 
a contract with any of the shipping companies?—A. As I told you a moment 
_ago, there is a man, I am informed—and I think, correctly informed—on the 
ocean, at present, coming over here with a contract, to ship some animals over 
there. He is a man who has been interested in the horse business, who has been 
connected with the horse business for many years. If he finds this business 
successful he would be likely to continue it. Of course, if he found it unprofitable 
I do not imagine he would keep it up indefinitely. 

Q. But fora trade of that kind, you would regard it as perfectly seseapietsle 
that before a boat could be fitted up for carrying horses, that someone, either 
the Government or the shipper, should give that boat a contract for a definite 
number of cargoes, a definite number of voyages with the spaces filled?—-A. Well, 
I should think that a boat that was going to the expense of fitting up these stalls 
would need some sort of guarantee, or else charge an extortionate, or rather an 
extraordinary rate; I won't say extortionate. 

Q. So far as the present inquiry is concerned, the problem is purely a specu- 
lative one?—A. I should say so, yes, entirely. 

Q. There is no existing grievance at the present time in that respect?—A. 
There is no existing grievance but there is a very serious difficulty. 

Q. Now let us go on to cattle. As I understand it, the difficulties you seem . 
to feel are in reference to the lighter cattle?—A. Yes. 

Q. You, of course, know Colonel Mullins, who was examined here the other 
day ?—A, Quite well. 

(. He is one of the largest exporters?—A. Not one of the largest but he has 
exported heavily within the last few years. 

(. We have been led to understand that he has been in the game for a good 
many years?—A. Yes, a long time. : 

Q. And quite active?—A. Yes, he is a very careful exporter. He is a man 
who has made money. I do not know that they can all say that. 

Q. And I think he told us that the exporters have done fairly well, they — 
made money last year?—A. I believe they did, yes. 

Q. Although the selling price last: year in Scotland was very considerably 
lower than it 1s this year?—A. Not considerably lower. It was a little lower, 
not considerably. 

Q. According to his figures, we have only his figures——A. I have not last 
year’s figures here, but my recollection is that it was probably a cent to a cent 
and a half a pound lower. . 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: On heavy cattle too. 


The Wirnnss: That is all heavy cattle. They are all heavy cattle, prac- 
tically. What we call heavy cattle. ' 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

Q. I do not know what you are calling heavy and light. What do you call 
light cattle?—A. Cattle that weigh less than 1,000 pounds or less than 1,050 

ounds. 

: Q. Col. Mullins told us the English market did not want those, that they 
wanted cattle from 1,050 to 1,150 pounds. —A. Those are the cattle that will 
command the highest price, but they are not the only cattle that will sell well, 
if we can sell them at a reasonable figure. I saw, on the Manchester market, no, 

on the Birkenhead market, some thousands of head of cattle running around 8 
to 10 hundred pounds, and they went like hot cakes, but not at a very high 
figure. 

Q. I am told the price realized for cattle under a thousand is likely to be 
considerably less than it is for the ideal stocker, from 1,050 to 1,150?—A. It is 
less, but it is not proportionately less. 

[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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ar Q. You told us a few moments ago that it would be very desirable that our 
cattle should be finished here, if that were practicable?—A. Yes. 

+ Q. And that we should get the offal?—A. Yes, finished and eee 
Snere. 
; Q. Then taking it from the point of view of fnighing here to the greatest 
extent. 


ue The CHAIRMAN: That they should see their finish here. 


_ The Witness: I should like to see them killed here, because I balieve it 
affords employment to a considerable number of people in this country, and we 
_ would have these by-products which are of very considerable value. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. As a matter of fact, the heavier we can make our beasts, the longer we 
can feed them here consistent with market conditions, the better?—A. No, that 
‘is not right. The quicker we get rid of an animal off ‘the farm, the better. That 
is, after it is a certain weight or size, the animal that. is kept for four or five 
M as or three to five years, as is too often the case, 1s a losing proposition to 
; every farmer that keeps him, and that is one of the principal points against these 
present rates, and one of the principal points in favour of a lower rate for smaller 
cattle, so that we can send these smaller cattle and make a good margin on them, 
_ whereas if we have to keep them to a large size and if they are kept on the 
pastures of this country, and have to be kept until three, four or five years old 
- in some cases, they are kept at a loss every time. 

* Q. Then you do not agree with Col. Mullins? Did you read his evidence? 
_—A. I did not read his evidence, but I am sure he would agree with me in that 
respect. ; 

—Q. Did you say he would or would not?—A. He would. 

_ Q. My friend is saying sotto voce that he would, but we can refer to his 
; sce. In the first place are we in agreement that the ideal stocker they are 
a he for over there is from 1,050 to 1, 150?—A. That is the ideal, yes. \ 

Q. And that that stocker brings a higher price per pound than the lighter? 
ay Yes, he brings a higher price per pound slightly, and he brings a very 
ie aterially higher price per animal. 
 Q. And other things being equal, it is therefore desirable that we should 
 aind the beasts over there that will bring the highest price per pound?—A. Not 
necessarily, no. We want to land the beast over there that will make us the 
most profit in Canada. That is what we are after. 
 Q. I should have thought that naturally followed?—A. Not at all, it does 
not follow. 

Q. Just a moment. Perhaps you are not following my question. I said, 
A things being equal it would be desirable that we should ship them over 
in the condition best suited to their market?—A. What do you mean by 
“other things being equal’’? ' 
- Q. I mean that we will pass on to the other element as far as that is con- 

cerned —A. No, I won’t admit that without knowing what you mean. 

Q. I am not trying to trap you in any way, doctor. We are all trying to get 
formation and all interested i in the same thing.—A. But the other things being 
equal, is so exceedingly important that I cannot admit it. 
 Q. We must deal with one element at a time. If other things were equal, 
shall I put it that way?—A. All right. 

Q. It would be desirable that we should get our cattle over there in the 
ndition which the feeder over there asks, and at the weight that he asks. That 
1s correct, is it not?—A. That is too broad a statement. Because when you say 

that, if you mea by that, that the feeder asks for an animal from 1,050 to 


00 or 1,500, that is the animal for which he will pay the highest price; but 
{[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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he would buy an animal weighing as much as 1,250 or 1,300, and he will alee buy 


with almost an unlimited demand, the steer weighing from 900 to 1 4050. 

Q. We will leave it to the statement that the thing he would like to buy 
is the steer weighing from 1,050 to 1,100?—A. No, some men would like to buy 
them. 

Q. So you withdraw your former statement that that is the ideal?—A. No, 
that is the ideal and the steer that many people would like to have. 

Q. Then let us drop that. You say that the animal under 1,000 can be 
carried five to the pen?—A. At present, yes, the British authorities now demand 
that where there are five to the pen they shall net be over a thousand saat 
on the average and an odd one may be over a thousand. 

Q. Col. Mullins said it was not desirable to send that kind of animal over 
five to a pen?—A. No, it is not. 


Q. He tells us on ‘the other hand that it is to the greatest advantage, or to — 
use his own words, he says: “ The lighter animal is what I am advocating to get 
the ‘better prices for the man who is producing on the western prairie.” That is 


at page 717A. Will you read that again please? 

Q. “The lighter animal is what I am advocating to get the better prices for 
the man who is producing on the western prairies.” You agree with that do 
you not?—A. Yes, quite. 

Q. (Reading): 

“What would that lighter beast weigh?—A. Probably 1,150. We 
are compelled to ship the heavy cattle, 1,400, or 1/300, nothing under 
1,200, to meet pe heavy charges, and that is not the animal they are 
asking for. 


\ ““Q. What is the right weight for the Bnglen market?—A. 1,050 to ie 


1,150, well finished, not thick fatted, but in good order, and he comes back 


to the land after he has thirty or sixty days’ feed of these Scotch turnips 


—he comes back and sells at the highest price in Britain? He becomes 


a Scotch-fed bullock and he comes back on the British market as a- 


Bcotith: fed one, and he commands a higher price.” 


A. That is the idea for a certain class ‘but there are a greater number of 


farmers in the Old Country ready to take the lighter stocker and keep him 
a longer time. 
Q. Let me read you again from Col. Mullins’ evidence at page 713. He 
saysi— , 
“We made a promise to them, while we were trying to remove the 
embargo, that we would send them an animal weighing from 1,000 to 


1,100 pounds. Under the present $20 rate, it is absolutely impossible to 
ship that animal without a loss, from this country—from Western 


Canada.” 

“And is that the class of animals which Western Canada breeds? 
—A. That is the class of animals which Western Canada can raise 
plentifully. 


“Q. And to the best advantage?—A. To the best financial edna . 


in the west, en account of the conditions out there.” 


—A.Exactly. He supports what I said. 
Q. (Reading) : 


“That is, it is an animal whieh is fed on grain and grass and is. 
finished in Scotland?—A. It is fed on grass during the summer time, © 


taken in during the winter, kept in good flesh, and then sent over to 
Scotland for finishing purposes. y 


Now do you agree with that? First, let me read you the following ques- Bes 


non 
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“QQ. And is it a fact that Canadian cattle finished in Scotland in 
a that way command a higher price in the market?—A. Yes.” 
That is from my friend’s examination—A. I may say that Col. Mullins 
and myself have discussed this question many times in the last few years, and 
we are in perfect accord in the matter. If you wish to take one of his state- 
ments and say that is the whole statement, why you can do it of course, but 
is only making one statement. there, he did not deal with the other side; 
but we are in perfect accord in this matter. 
Q. I do not think he was at all restricted and ‘he is quite emphatic upon 
—A. Yes, his statement agrees with mine that that is the most profitable, 
t that is not the only thing. It is most profitable in this country, we find, 
o ship selected bacon, that is longest bacon, to the Old Country, but that 
is not the only kind we ship, and we can find a market for the other as well, 
and make a profit out of it. If we could get all our steers prepared, have 
them made up ready at 1,050 pounds, just in right condition to finish off in 
ywhere from 60 to 120 or 150 days, that would be ideal, but we cannot do 
t; our steers grow up one by one, of different sizes and ‘breedings, and one 
man wants to sell them at 800 pounds, and another at 1,300. We have to 
have a market for all these classes, and there is a market, a demand, on the 
other side for all these classes; but the present rates have the effect of giving 
the owners with the heavy steer—owners or holders—an advantage over the 
ght owners. It may be all right; I don’t know; but I would like to see it, 
at is what I am saying, I would like to see it ‘five dollars a head less and 
ould mean that we could ship tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, 
teers out of Canada, that to-day cannot go, because of this high freight 


Q. Now let us take this statement, which is suggested by your last answer, 
id it may be all right. You are aware that the basis upon which cattle rates 
ve to be fixed, is the cubic measurement basis?—A. Well I suppose we 
wuld figure it out that way. It is not the way they are usually calculated. It 
aleulated on deck space, but you may have to take cubic content. Some- 
's It is on the upper deck, and if you figured it out high enough, you would 
Paid distance. 
Q. But there is a shelter above them surely?—A. No, lots of them have 


- Then, not to quibble, we will take it on the ’tween decks; it is figured 
he cubic measurement basis and has to be?—A. I suppose it is, yes. 

Q. Consequently, if you have your fixed number of beasts per stall, *it costs 
ship just as much to carry a light beast, as a heavy beast?—A. No, if you 
put five in a stall it will not. 

Q. Then let us take the two classes. If they load five in a stall, they 
a reduction at the present time——A. Yes, they give $2. 

“oe Cag understand you are not quarrelling. with that differential?—A. No. 
 Q. It is not the differential of $2 you are quarrelling with, it is the basic 
ra ae No, not at all. I am not quarrelling with the thing at all. I say 
it would be a tremendous. advantage to Canada. The price may be justified. 


Q. That helps us a lot. You do not know whether the rate is too high or 
o low?—A. I would like to see it lowered, that is what I am asking. 
e From the point of view of the farmer and from the thought that it 
Id encourage cattle breeding?—A. I am confident it would. When we had 
ance to get our cattle into the States, before the duty went on in 1922, 
‘sent to the United States over half a million cattle; and since then we 
ive not sent more than 100,000. 

Q. I understand these cattle are practically all exported by dealers?— 
_A large proportion of them are, but many are exported by the owners, by 
feeder, many of them. [Dr. J. H. Grisdale] 
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Q. We will take it then that the large proportion at least are exported by 
dealers?—A. I suppose the majority are, I think so. ‘ 

Q. And these dealers can make up their cargoes pretty well in the way 
they want them?—A. In what way'do you mean? 

Q. They can buy heavies as well as lights?—A. Oh yes, certainly. 

Q. And average up, if it is a flat rate?—A. But they don’t buy many 
lights, because they are too expensive in the getting over, and they don’t bring 
the price when they get over, commensurate with the cost. 

, Q. They are not the ones ‘they are looking for the most, particularly if it j is 
a flat rate?—A. Yes, with a flat rate, the heavier the animal, the lower the 
cost per pound for transportation. 

Q. Well now, Doctor, have you given any thought to this subject; would 
you recommend a flat, rate, or three flat rates if you like, or a rate based on the 
weight?—A. Well, it would be better, but of course that would not give the 
same rate I presume for a light steer as for a heavy steer, or a small one as 

compared with a big one. 

Q. The element of space is involved?—A. The element of space is involved. — 

- Q. You have got down to a flat rate. or to two flat rates?—A. iN would — 
‘Imagine you would ‘have two rates per pound. 

Q. All I wanted to know was, whether you had any method to suggest 
as of importance for reducing rates?—A. No, I have not. : 

Q. You think that is the most practical one?—A. I think so. I do not see 
any way of changing it materially. i 

Q. Then if you have a flat rate, or two flat rates, they must necessarily i 
be made in reference to the average animal, must they not?—A. I suppose you 
could fix it by setting a certain weight, say 1,000 pounds, as the dividing line. — 

@. Then when you get above that—because we are told they run as high © 
as 2,000 pounds—A. Very seldom. " 

Q. But they run up to 1,400 and over?—A. Yes. The best ia of cattle a 
weigh around 1,300 and 1 350. a 

Q. So that we might take, 1,200 as a fair average, for the higher rate Be 
classification?—A. From 1,200 to 1,250. eg 

Q. Have you any idea ‘what profit the dealers are making at che pe times a 
en a 1,250 pound animal?—A. Per head? | ee 

Q. Yes, per head?—-A. Well, if a man is lucky, he aie make $5 per head; a 
if he is mighty lucky, he might make a little more, and if he is not lucky at all 
he will not make anything. a 

Q.*Do you know the prices in Glasgow the last month?—A. Yes, Luna 18.5 
or 19 cents. I cannot remember them “all. 

Q. Are you giving us now the live weight?—A. Dressed. 

Q. I am speaking. of steer cattle over there?—A. They would Be selling — 
around 94 to 10 cents, ‘ 

Q. You are away off in your information, Doctor—A. You are talking 
over a certain length of time, are you not? 

Q. I am putting it over the entire month?—A. They would not be quite 
that high. 

Q. You know the figures, then?—A. Yes. They would not be quite that. 
high for the month. 
Q. As what?—A. Ten cents. . 

Q. That is, for the last month?—A. Yes. 

Q. Turn up the files of the Farmers Advocate—you know that publication? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Turn up the files when you get home, and tell us what the closing price © 
was on the Glasgow market. They have been selling during the month of 
May at 12, 124, 13 and 14 cents?—A.\It depends ‘upon the quality, entirely; 


to get the best, you would have to pay that price. 
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( v By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Would they be stockers?—A. Extra good stockers would probably bring 
cents. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


' -Q. If you have not the figures, I am not going to take up your time or the 
_ time of the Committee with it. You have not taken into consideration whether 
_ the pricés will stand that rate or whether they will not?—A. The’price they 
get is based—the price the dealer pays is based upon what he finds to be his 
0 charge; that is to say, if he has to pay $20 for transportation, plus the cost of 
_ the voyage and other charges over there, then he calculates what he can pay 
on this side, and he is paying anywhere from 63 to 73, and occasionally 8 cents. 
_ Q. Whatever they are, the prices have been sufficient so that there has 
been a tremendous increase?—A. No, the price has been sufficiently low on this 
side to permit them selling over there. 
Q. I thought we had passed that, Doctor. The prices, whatever they are, 
have been sufficient so that there has been a considerable increase in the growth 
of export cattle?—A. Yes, there has been a growth in export cattle. You mean 
in the year? . 
Q. As between 1922, 1923 and 1924?—-A. There were none in 1922 except- 
g fat cattle; in 1923 the export was a little over 50,000, and in 1924 not quite 
0,000. 
Q. The demand for space this year is greater than the corresponding 
months of last year?—A. Yes, I believe so. 
 Q. And the conditions have been such as to encourage the farmers in 
embarking in that branch of the industry?—A. Not to the extent they should. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


__ Q. How do prices compare on the Canadian markets, with last year?—A. 
They are not any better, hardly as good. I noticed, I think it was Monday, 
that the price was a little bit lower. 

- Q. Isn’t that partly the reason why there are so many for export?—A. Yes. 


_ Sir Henry Drayton: That is the reason our export power is diminishing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. The farmer must be making a greater profit than he did last year ?— 
_A. Well, possibly he is, but there is some considerable risk, you know. 

__ Q. The risk was the same last year as this year?—A. I was going to give 
you some figures, if you would like to hear them. 

Q. Do not go at too great length into other things—A. It will only take 
alf a minute. You know the dealer very well; he shipped last year 2,000 head 
— of cattle and cleaned up $2,000, so he did not make a tremendous margin, did he? 
 -Q. But some have lost money?—A. Some have lost money. 

_ Q. And some of them have made very much more?+-A. Possibly some of 
them did. 

___ Q. The present difficulty, as we have been told by everyone to date, is 
getting space rather than rates?—A. Just at present, yes. Some of the boats 
ave been taken off. ° © 

- Q. Some boats have been taken off because apparently the owners were _ 
satisfied that they would. pay?—A. Well, it was not due to their being 
ble to sell cattle space. 

Q. That is right, the cattle space was fully taken?—A. Yes. 

) @. At the $100 rate?—A. Yes, so I believe. 

 Q. Yet they were compelled, for one reason or another, to cancel sailings?— 


So I have been told. ; 


ese 
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Q. The rates on other freights were so low that the round voyage would 
not pay the expenses?—A. I heard that the freight did not offer, I don’t know 
so I was told. 

Q. The grain rate has been very very low this spring?—A. I do ant know _ 


3 


\ that. 
Q. You say you do not know that?—A. No. 
Q. In any event, does that indicate to you that it is desirable to discourage 
the development of the fitting up of boats to carry cattle?—A. Does it indicate 
that it is desirable? a 
Q. No, taking the conditions as they are, looking at a typical case, would 
you say that at this time it would be well to enforce a lower cattle rate?—A. I 
said a little while ago that I did not know anything about rates, but I know | 
that I would like to see lower rates, so that the cattle industry would be 
encouraged. i 
Q. I have no doubt that as Deputy Minister of Agriculture, you would 
like to see them carried at half rates?—-A. That would be better, from our — 
standpoint. a 
Q. And quarter rates would be better still?—A. No; we have to be rea- a 
sonable. 
Q. You think it would be better if it was back to $7.50? 


Sir Henry Drayton: We will all agree with that. 
The Witness: I think we would. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Looking at the thing at the present time, is this a time when the oat 
should be encouraged to provide more cattle space, or encouraged to drop the 
carriage of cattle?—A. As I said a few moments ago, I believe that if the rate 
were lowered it would induce many more men to ship cattle across, and would 
give larger ‘cargoes of that description. 

Q. But at the present time, we are dealing with the present system, whe 
we are told that you can fill every stall that is available; I was going to say 
twice over but I do not want to be guilty of exaggeration—there i is no difficulty 
in filling every stall?—-A. At present, I believe not. 

Q. So that the encouragement of the industry is not going to help the ship- 
owners very much at the present time, when they can get all they have space 
for?—A. But why not make space for cattle? 

Q. I assume that those boats are fitted to take all the cattle they reason- — 
ably can?—A. Some of them are, and some could have another deck easily. 4 

Q. Another deck built on—A, Most of them carry cattle on the upper deck, — 
and shelter them with a tarpaulin in the summer season. In summer the lower 
deck is a little hot, but they can carry them in the meantime. 

Q. You are in favour of another deck?—A.. Yes, next the top deck. a 

Q. The single deck ship is not going to help us very much?—A. I have ~ 
been on single deck ships, but have got off them as quickly as I could. | - 

Q. You spoke ef labour rates having come down; do you know whether that _ 
applies to the ship labourer?—A. No, I do not know whether it applies to him or _ 
not, but it applies to other things, T know. ie 

Q. Let us take the list. I have the increases given to ship liners who do a 4 
great deal of this work of fitting out cattle stalls in Montreal, and my informa-- 
tion is that the rate went in 1923 and 1924 from 50 cents to 62 cents. Those are ‘ 
the men who do the cattle fitting. So the wages of ship labourers have gone upt | 
A. Have they? I am surprised to hear that. 

Q. I do not want to ask you to speak as to that, but you said labour had 
gone down; you are not prepared to say that is the case, so far as it concerns ; 
the labour that is affected there?—A. No; I was just, thinking of the general 


labour market, 
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Do you know that the Imperial Shipping Board is investigating this 

question at the present time?—A. Yes, I have their interim report. 

Q. You say you have their interim report?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is one other thing, Doctor; do you know that the Canadian Pacific — 

Iway fitted out three ships, and do you know the experience of the C.P.R. in 

ting out boats for chilled beef?—A. No. 

_ _Q. Lam told that they specially fitted up three boats to carry chilled beef?— 
Possibly they did, I do not know. 

- Q. You have never investigated that?—A. No. | 

Q. And that they hadn’t any demand for the space, after they had them 

ted?—A. I am not surprised, judging by the experience my friend McLean had 

‘in shipping his beef. 


By the Chairman: 
' Q. Was that Mr. McLean of the Abattoir Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. At any rate, whether it is or is not the best method of exporting, you are 
attaching any blame to the shipping companies in reference to this chilled 
ef question?—A. I have never thought of it. ’ 
_ Q. Then we get back to the fat cattle question. Let us see if we can clean 
at up. At the present time the principal desideratum is space, not rate, 
at is the principal thing?—A. No, both. I would not say one was more 
portant than the other. ! 
Q. You think you can treat both in that way, cut the rate and at the same 
me get. more space?—A. Yes, that is the way I would say you could make 
oney. If I could get a little more business to do in a wholesale way, I could 
t_a little bit cheaper. 
Q. Then if you were able to take up every bit of space you could get, and 
yu could make money, you think that that would be the great thing to develop? 
—A. I would not like to be the company, but I would like to be the man ship- 
ping the cattle. 

Q. We will not take up any more time with that, then. We are in agree- 
ent that a flat rate is the only practical one?—A. It would be practicable to 

e either one; it might, I won’t say. 
Q. Therefore a flat rate has to be based on the average animal, to be fair 
oth parties to the rate?—A. It has to be based on the space occupied. 
Q. The space occupied by the average animal?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if the space occupied is the same for one size as another, above 
below 1,000, it must be based upon what the exporter can afford to pay for 
average animal?—A. I would say it ought to be based on what the trade 
best able to pay the industry. I am not a great believer in charging all the 
e will bear. : 
Q. But you must base your rate upon something that surely must have 
reference to the average animal. Is that not correct?—A. Yes, it has 
ave some reference to the average animal. 
—Q. Once you get away from imposing a graded rate, and impose a flat rate, 
it surely must have some reference to the average animal?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it is up to the exporter to average up to that rate—A. The trouble 
that whenever he takes the lights he loses money. . 
Q. He does not make as much as on the heavies?—A. He loses, absolutely. 
Q. Surely that cannot be so with regard to the ocean freight question. If ‘ 
averages up by taking some that are over the average, and others that are 
der——aA. I was thinking of the man who would ship a 1,200 pound steer 
md make some money, and supposing the same man shipped a 900 pound 
he would lose money. Of course, you can average it up and say he made 
es [Dr. J. H. Grisdale. 
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half as much on the big steer and balance up on the little one, but the trouble ~ 
is the small: steer loses money. Some of the best men in the Old Country have 
come over here and bought cargoes of light steers, just what they wanted to 
feed on their rich pastures, and have gone back and lost money. 


Q. Is that what he wants? We have been told just the contrary—A. No, 


you have not; you have been told something else, but not the contrary; not by 
me. 

Q. You just a moment ago said—your last answer was that that was just 
‘what he wanted, the light steer—-4. That is just what I am saying, yes, as 
well as the heavy ones. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, might I suggest this, that surely one 
buyer in the Old Country might want an animal from 1 050 pounds to 1,150 
pounds, and that there are others who might want a light animal for the 
purpose of finishing. 


The Witness: Exactly. I have been trying to tell Mr. Montgomery that 
three or four times. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. If that were true, the inference would be that there would be an equally 
- good price for the light animals as for the heavier—A. Which shows you are 
not familiar‘with the trade. 

Q. I am not making any profession of that; you see; we have to examine 
professors and doctors and everything else. Do not expect too much of us. 


The CHarrmMan: I offer this with great humility, because I do not fall 
within either of these classes you refer to, but it would appear to me as common 
sense that a certain finisher in the Old Country might feel it is best for his 4 
business to buy an animal from 1,050 pounds to 1,150 pounds which perhaps _ 


requires from 30 to 60 days finishine, while another man is so situated in 4 


regard to pasture and facilities for getting stuff so that he wants the cheaper 
animal. t 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: pe 
. Q. I suppose some might want to bring over ealves, as soon as they are — 
ready to ship?—A. Some might. ¥ 
Q. But that does not get us very far. . 
By Sir Henry Drayton: i 
Q. Doctor, in connection with this exportation, I just want to draw your _ 
attention to an article, which shows that while we are limping, this outside 
authority says that this business of the Argentine is making a tremendous 
advance, and there is a tremendous consumption of this meat in Europe— 
A. Yes, no doubt about it. ao 
Q. Now let us see if we cannot get something done——A. There would not — 
be anyone more enthusiastic than myself to get into that business if we could. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): . e 
@. What is the comparative cost of producing a steer in the Argentine as 
compared with Canada?—A. They produce their steers much cheaper. We 
have this advantage, in that we are the only people outside of Ireland who can 
ship live cattle to the Old Country, and there is a demand for that class of 
cattle; they will pay more for that than for the dead cattle. They (Argentine) 
cannot ship; they would not be allowed in England if they tried. 


The Cuatrman: Does anyone wish to question Dr. Grisdale any further — 4 


upon the question of chilled beef or live cattle? If not, I will suggest to the. e 
committee that they tender me their advice as to what time we should adjourn 
to to-morrow. 

The Witness retired. era, 

The Committee adjourned. 
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1919 and 1924, with reference to Exhibits Nos. 24B and 53”, was filed by. Mr. 3 
Hd, Symington, K.C., and ordered to be printed as an appendix to the pro- — 
ceedings. E 
Exhibit No. 89, “ Transatlantic sailings from Boston and Montreal for the ~ 
years 1894, 1902 and 1924”, was filed by Col. William I. Gear and ordered — 
to be printed as an appendix to the proceedings. 
Mr. W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa 
Ont., who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 
During the course of his examination Mr. Egan filed Exhibit No. 90, “ Th 
Immigration Act and Regulations”’, which is not printed. 
Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E. , Ship- owner and manager, London, Engla: 
who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. ‘ 
The Committee adjourned at 12.55 o'clock p.m. to meet again at 33 
o’clock p.m. this day. 
The Committee reassembled at 3.30 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr 
McMaster, presiding. 
Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Fiset, Johnston, Kennedy 
(Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon 
a Hi, Sinclair, Hons Toe Stevens, Stork.—13. 
Sir William Petersen, who was again in attendance, was further examine 
and retired. 
The Committee ee at 5.45 o ‘clock p.m. to meet again at 8.30 o’cloc 
p.m. this day. 
The Committee rere riied at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr 
McMaster, presiding. F 
Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, — 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon it McMurray, 
Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. oO .cHe Sinclair, Hon) 4h Hi Stevens, Stork.—14. 4 
Sir William Petersen, who was again in attendance, was further examined 
and retired. ‘ 
During the course of his examination Sir William Petersen filed Exhibit 
No. 91, “ Montreal Port Charged for ss. Rio Dorado”, which was read into 
evidence; Exhibit No. 92, “ Builder’s plan (partial) of ss. Rio Ottawa ”’, vi a4 
is not printed. 
The Committee adjourned at 10.55 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 11. 30. 
o’clock a.m. to-morrow, Friday, May 29, 1925. 


S. R. Gorpvon, a 
H. D. Dewar, 4 
Clerks of the Committee. 


EXHIBIT No. 88 
List No. 1 


Be AN RATES FROM CANADA AND UNITED STATES PORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


1918 AND 1920-1924. EXHIBIT 24 B, 1919 RATES EXHIBIT 53 
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. except Apples per Barrel, Eggs per cu. ft. 


— Rate Increase | Rate 1913 | Percentage 
Increase 
$ *.cts ; 
a Haecls : bi 
rdinary eee 
ie UT. ie big ERTS EPEC SU EES Dee SD ea 3 00 228 a2 317 
1 LO ca a ae a fy i Se wee ee 2 50 178 72 247 
_ «Wat Cin Wilh OE RRS BORO AS BIRDS a Niece er aaa ae 1.75 108 72 143 
1922-1993. ee ee en Oc EN aN en ban 25 53 72 74 
924 Bere ee Tee OA ae. gilt on ONL ints 0 90 18 72 25 
R— 
Sr Stowage— , 
a ia eee icant at 100] _ 63 37 170 
NR NTPC Wonidihs toe crb hls Oat N ee AGG ase as AD 88 37 238 
) 1921-1922 oe ER ER ORCA Oa SURE IS PLEO SEA ES SERS 1 00 63 37 170 
MMe De hy ae cts Tha Ae ate u's Wilals se geo 2 Ne 0 90 r 53 37 143 . 
1924... pi ay TO TET GIES TAT Se Cah 1 he Ra 1 00 63 37 170 
1 oo 
A a ~ i 
GPITS 6 a9 BGR see OC eae ae 2 50 197 53 371 
PN Liki fey bid eke Tos she lod 275 , 222 53 419 
EN ean Bi ah, asa, 2 00 147 53 277 
922... Me Pl ar REO eke in v7 122 53 230 
a ESE SA Ae UR ok 1 40 87 53 164 
es ee ee Soa Weng hos 1 50 97 53 183 
SE— : ’ 
DMN he et he gh wo kwee Lal "1005 |-% 69 31 223 
CPi EPs ee Seyer i eae Sel cred Muy lige) ht 2 aa: 0 75 44 31 142 
ee i ea as ne 0 60 29 31 94 
WARIS SL 224 Ii oa ar ee a re 0 70 39 31 126 
Cases Cu. Ft.— 
inary Stowage— f 
Ee nih oe ed 0 65 54 re 491 
ee alas. 0 50 39 il 355 
ORT a aie ts em i ae NE ee acs 0 40 29 11 ' 264 
TED 62 ROSES, OCIA OO oR can ie PIC Anes Oey eee eae 0 35 24 11 218 
SIDER UN gs eG Ss a sas ny cen i ae 0 25 14 iit 127 
EAE OE SN alec Reena ae. 0 35 24 rs 218 
pene , 
ry Stowage— 

1920 BP eas sist fect Cea ieee he aaa es A a ere are 1 00 2) {7} 24 317 
1921 = SRR hed ae Me Ce Aah oak PAS ie Le ASSL ey Rae 0 75 51 24 PAR 
_ IR RS ae aa SEW RE a0 Ue OI AES Er Re eg ea 0 60 36 24 150 
a oe SLABS AR lagen at i Pa a 0 40 16 » 24 67 
ee erer ere err Lr ON a ey ML RE is 0 50 26 24 108 

- ROVISIONS— 

19. 225 190 35 543 
2 00 165 35 471 

1 50 115 ai) 329 

0 70. 35 35 100 

0 70 35 35 \ 100 

0 85 50 35 143 

\ 2 50 Qu 39 5Al 

2 25 186 39 477 

EW 136 39 349 

1:35 96 39 246 

1 05 66 39 169 

Alo) 76 39 195 


Pa OY Nie i Nia 4 ROAR Sy as 
¢ Ae ; i ree? } PIR Ik ae Fi 
Nh } eye! ae yest ay Wace eer: 
s Py re 
iv SPECIAL com ITER ries Ses 
Cee Nn 
hie: No. {" Conttudhd, i if 
eo Rate Increase | Rate 1913 Percentage 
wn ; Increase 
$ cts. % 
PouLttRy— ; 
OE ase a) 
TODO wih ki wielerde Gilatore tke CAG tA kas Coker ae Maran ney vi 2 50 199 fal 
15174 PC eS MM URNA en MAG eae Ce 2 00 149 51 
LOO IN: bc Assate eit Kitts gc trgatl tk SARUSTERE tea Steg aI Aaa a aera ha) 124 51 
RYDE Saree To rahe sere ee SWANS aR 1 40 89 51 
TRY: Hea Re GN PRE RME Mra by Time rR Awe SNe I ai MEL Ch 1 50 99 al 
ik f 
SxHooxs—Measurement 1913 
Per 100 lbs. 1920-24— 
See Summary. ; 
1OQD. Arc atid? wnat Rn ah GS 1 00 80 |: MA ae 
A SYA Ni canes SENG MMIC CHER OE RE CN UG UaR SUED WUC seat Ua dN iat Bet 0 75 55 20 
LOD ie sil a bere Biase task wn EPS ASI a tee PST LR GGEEED cE soo cs NTS 0 60 40 20 \ 
pI. 3 Ee eC ery ape aan Ganga sh eC ah Von area he 8 0 40 20. 20 
D2 NR RU NR MUG MAD NAD NESS cask Noel GN TS yy ALT guint gli Dut 35 15 20 
FLrour— ' ji 
TORT Uh Meas ean etait eC aa ae a Fae i 1 00 81 19 
POZO ie Leen Oe RO ROA SUE ied ee sie has aa 0 65 46 19 
DOD Re rea ohtate Gu Pane Re chareue bad: RACE IRC itis Reina 0 32 13 19 
OD ie cy Mactan coe CREE ani Be HENEE yuh Gale Algel Lb 2 0 20 i) 19 
TOS tea a NI | Er ae HMR RET Ht osc 7 tT ee ate 0 19 0 19 
YP UR Sas ir ane BHen nC Rg Mole Mere ura ey Mat EA KA 0 19 0 19 
) 
Heavy Heavy Light Pine Percentage Increases 
including Planks | and Spruce 
Lumber Boards 2” and Planks Heavy Light | 
under 2” over 2” and Heavy 2” and 2” and © 
over under 2” over over 
A REE RRO ACRIC Z| 25 913 a7 / 
t i 
VOD ele we wee hed ce eas 100 100 122 00 365 
URES AIR ees RB hase ban Ce ER NE | 60 60 75 ' 140 179° 
"ee Mas othe es i eels age CARNE { 30 i 30 40 20 } 40 
IO Gay is case ear tN Up AMAR sah SS 30 30 40 20 40 i? 
1. 8)77: INS AARNE ae) eR 35 35 45 40 63 3 
. | 
List No. 2 
— Rate Increase Rate, 1913 Percentage 
* Increase 
$ cts. % 
Agricultural Implements, per cu. ft. : , 
1919-1920. Bae eS AU RR a AU ect 0-50 39 11 Page 310, Class 5, 17/6 and 5%, 
not in Commodity List. 
OOO OR ar cate e crane ene 0 35 24 11 
928 SAR ee OAR CN Cee er y sys 4 11 ( 
HOR has Oe ee ol Rae fi 0 2 ey ee i 
Apples, Evaporated— ‘ 
LOTOA TODO ea ve dvake seen Wee eer am 1 00 80 20 Page 311, Dried Fruits, 20c... 
Oe Bt eRe Cr Re i ts 0 75 55 20 
LORS LOD A ita dere eget 0 50 30 20 
Asbestos Fibre— 
DESH AY Fel YAU aan ae ene tes iy hey OR kee 1 25 100 25 Page 310, up to 70 feet 20c., 
Over 70-90, ae over 90 
feet, 30c. . . 
LODE ee ea ttle BIE eb Rn eae 0 75 50 25 : 
RPP aa sme eA ae NERS SLR 0 60 35 25 
2 LA Teen Rn RETNA RET SNN A | 0 50 25 20 
SUPE See) Seer SN. A 0 60 35 25 


Vv 
List No. 2—Continued 
} 
Rate, 1913 Percentage 
Increase 
% 
/ : ‘ 
PATRI SOE SEA bal Rhee aa 0 65 | 49 16 Page 310, Class 5, 25/ and 5%, 306 
16c. cu. ft. 
wie PEE AT alii REE saeaeg Wit 0 40 24 16 j 150 
SORA Ea oa ae iss ad 0 35 19 16 119 
Be eS er NO: BB 1 16 6 
Ae 6) eh GAS ak Caan een 0.25 9 16 56 
eth? Woo rakes Me aL OO 71% | 28% 279 
oa ee Oe ite haa 0 75 463 | 284 163 
Eee AS See tS a ER ae 0 60 314] 282 111 
De he Ne Sth te Re, 0 40 113 | 283 40 
DRE See ise apa ee Feat ei a 0 50 213 | 283 75 
+ eae Ae Ain 80 | 20 Page 311, 20c. per 100......... 400 
Beet Mt ce Seis ee A 0:75 55 20 i 270 
Repu Stan tseK ie ee uae 50 30 20 150 
Straight— ~ 
1919-1920. . 1 00 (ote er Peer ATA Doom tea. wea 355 
UALS ae 0 75 53 22 241 
0 65 43 22 195 
wll ; 0 40 18 22 82 
ae; : 
dles ‘‘D”’— . 
LE CARH eet pene TCAD Diem 1 25 93 pobape 414. Skah shee Ny 291 
JF a8. SOTO Oss 0 85 53 | 32 ) 166 
075 Ae 39 raat 134 
0-40 8 32 25 
ey RE Ee iarey ficient ae 2 50 2043 | 453 Page 316, Hog Hair, 40 and 449 
\ d - 5%, Weight 453c. 
2 00 155} 45} 342 | 
Loo 792 | 454 175 
1 00. 542 | 453 ~.! 120 
0 75 29% 45% 65 
1 00 543 452 120 
3 00 211 | 89 Page 316, Hops, 89c. per 100.. 237 
2 25 136 89 153 
1 90 101 89 iL: 
1 65 76 89 85 
1 65 76 89 85 
ci RRS toe rea oe Wg 2 50 216 34 Page 329, Page 376, Leather, 635 
; Sa 30/ and 5% Weight 
4c. 
2 00 166 34 , | 488 
SRS ES al gh age are ape 1 00 66 34 194 
“UGE eal ah Cane PL Nia Oe ee 0 76 41 34 121 
Bea ls Mls city heer. Oe 0 85 51 34 150° 
1 00 81 19 426 
Ree a wii eas 5 0 65 46 19 242 
Bt gre uk are ca, 0 32 13 19 . 68 
ee Ce aie 0 20 x 19 5 
tae irre rate dn 0 19 0 19 0 
PENG are oe eS kN 0 19 0 19 0 
1 00 79 21 Page 317, Peas, Split, 2c. over 376 
Flour rate 1913. 
0 50 29 Pal 138 
0 75 54 21 257 5 
—0 50 29 21° 138 
0 50 29 21 138 
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BL : tom Phe 
List No. 2—Concluded Se 
s oe 
— ‘Rate Increase ( Rate, 1913 i Percentag: 
Increase 
! $ cts 
Soap and Soap Stock in Brls.— Py, 
1OIG—TO20 Ee? heck: Liane i 1 00 754 | 24) Page 31(, 2426: 1Oloe is ae 
i127 RAPER ne pare pete, Carers a rah aes 0 75 502 24} °s 
dL Pr dears aun en GES 2) AAO EAT 0 45 204 243 
TS Pe Sa enn nit aminr oa en yee Seis E 0 40 153 243 
ODA i hich. cra, apa AN erence alae 0 50 25% 243 f 
Woodpulp Cases— 
‘1919-1920 100, 80 | 205th Class Page 315, 20c. per 100 
1921~1922 0 e 55 20 P Wee 4 
LOS ier ane ae cane Re leans 0 40 20 20 
Se OB aR AT RE Lene 0 50 30 | 20 
- Tires, Rubber, per cu. ft.— \ ler : 
T9L9S192 0 Cae a Mei, 0 50 34 | 16 Tires 9th Class, Page 315, 25/ 
and 5%, 16c. per cu. ft. 
QOH sce SN AEN rte Rene 0 45 29 16 
OD PUNE Us Gils cde Pennie eae car era oe 0 40 24 16 
AY DAB nana Ss) eh RR A ce Ue Yih 0 20 4 16 f 
QO (Ohi ae ee eens nea 0 25 9 | 16 ey 
Tobacco, Leaf, in hogsheads includ- t = 
ing warehouse delivery— ‘ 
OOP ER Aes tue pote minty oie: 2 00 163. | 37 Page 318, 37c. per00.......2. 
POZO Site rene ya) ill RI Ww fees 1 50 {13 ay 
OD wet pe ate fica Chet Maca sety 1 00 » 63 3th . 
OD ee Say Lancair d tea tart ee 0 80 43 ot 
ODA eR OG MILO, BML TR naie 0 50 13 37 ‘ 
TIS PP ile eGo ar nat SON HABLA of J 0 65 28 37 
Tobacco, Manufactured in cases— : it 
EN SA UD acne ae a Sa al 0 50 36 14 Class 7, Page 315, 22/6 and 
f BZ 14c. per cu. ‘tt. 
TP YR ES UY Pay eae ae a teas el) ee aR 0 50 26 14 
TIL DR Neacerelca aretha 3 ee Uae tanh i GB aan 0 30 16 14 
TRE D7 ee GRRE aR Ne 6 SR Ge ar sete Ut 0 40 26 14 <i 
\ 
* 
/ 


a > » Vii ‘ 
OMMODITY LISTS 10-20 JAN. 9, 1920—OCT. 8, 1922. ““COMMODITIES 
_ NOT ENUMERATED BAKE RATE OF” d 
oy : ; Exuisir No. 24 
: Cents Cents 
s Page per per —— 
; é 100 lbs. cubic feet 
eee SS ies Det yids 100 50 |Commodity List No. 10 
100 50 a Ue iW 
100 50 sf ie 12, 
100 50 we ‘ Teng 
100- 50 Sh ‘i aa Ge 
Jf 
100 50 & it 15 
75 40 fe a 16 
85 45 € 4 17 
85 45 be 4 18 
75 40. o € 19 
75 40 “1 Pe 20 
/ 
ARSE A grec ak 2a 3 a 21 
{ 
igs ioe AC a 25 ‘ Ag 22 
a ROR kt res 25 oe + 23 
Bee. ca 25 “ oi 24 
MN a ebay 30 My Py 25 - 
re ee He een eC AC OUU lee hace ask «oe oy 30 ia ie 26 
ee ee ine ener Ihe g (O29 Heo ot elle. 30 < ee 27 
Per 
cubic feet Increase | Rate, 1913 | Percentage 
rate ‘ g Increase 
50 \. 42 8 525 
45 37 8 463 
40 32 8 | = 400 
25 7, 8 213 
30 22 8 275 
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Exursir No. 89 Bi 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS 
Boston 1894 \ 
‘ Net 
Steamer Line Registered | Number Total 
Tonnage Arrivals 
Ame lone tist oo yaat Mh ioie ane hate cree En ee Ania, mn eet 3, 082 10 
IBINbISH HM PITS. EU ee i eee eat Nelly 5 idiece Wn Matta Eg 1,971 9 
1 B{oyao (<3 2) gh nega en ere corin Pe oT MNES AI Taree Ane ene HE weasel che Bile yk 8 7 8 
POSUON TAT AG 4c ote Moka Re rn mi Diced Sia Lui MOE ELL a De a a 2,925 10 
RCTS LQ Ue SIN 2. seas raee ee PUL CR I: OR Aga Sate RIESGO NG a aes 2,838 8 
VeAbNod: ARO lQET Ae Reem Rani had MeeTRsn CAL Dip Mne AL ae AIBN URN iad Faas Te sens eit, 2,909 Gy 
Tuba ri Teas 8 a i pale Py aL aes COT ier ee at 2,928 3 
ITenOs An ream Sy ON ay NOL NONE eRe Se SER 2c ML ee aa oro Gav Me yob0 aly 
Men Wwelda oc ONAL LGD iia say ae en eeetee aie ' 1,902 1 
(Of Haniobforents) Ua uenyey ky RACAL Ate Uh gy de ‘3, 100 ibis 
Pa OOUURNLONATIVA yes SO faite cat Wi rea MO fede Beye} Xs 

Colorado.......: 2,787 3 
Cepialoniatn ahs oars ye Re Sila 3,490 10 
RRAONIA Tt We okt kt ee 3,093 9 
Cari nion iam: cs die SrA Men fie eis) anki ee cere as tere Nae 2, 79D 2 
(OETA NEI TE Oi abas i ninety abiCeeE Pre AE UNISTS arn Gumi SeeRe yates toneimne' aaa tk 1,910 5 
Marlisley(Ortives. vlc ile cape aaieuen ton ee Nae) IPR ANA eC me Bs a 1,910 alee 
LD Uhl oh ood Orkid aMn Me E I ter SEEM ER ORE cal He OR ui, Are Muara ALUN ot haci 2,037 6 
o RUENIT SUE SH ut PaO Ue RGU PAU 7) BG SAG OD FeV 04 a Eh AION TR Ca Rin CR CU ta 1,928 il 
RPAUGISCO) Hu Cunt Nc eattNey STE STE SDs een | HSER Conn ARON Ce sk 2,992 8 
PRE IOGOn Pc kh Cig Ne AAI I RCN eT IN CRON Se NE rh 2,672 1 
(reorerem sy Ly Fe ee as A yl Mire ahr Ah Cau IR Rs 3,318 it 
[ CEA PE a an eens Ee Cas hah AMI A Come aR nt RN ORAL LAY Mal Vir 2,011 z 
ta Gael Rie i eek ON entra ee Mae Cunard vere aro lanes 2,898 3 
IVA DER RAT feta e ome Shoe ree NTR UAC Tati ky Rig Ua le a Shh 1,888 1 
PGE ISHRN A AGS cee een TEE NUR IE ADEA CL Pi SeraeCayay OM et Oe A 3,455 10 
Make Ontamio sa ee ewe ae ihe hey sO N |  e NNOT Ae et saat Uber? 2,781 3 
AEGIS Uperion Vee une vs Res.ick i ek en] Heme ele MPa ane te en tes 2,914 2 
Laneastrian.......,.; MEW GNY S Rion Manda oH kamnoi aie aN or Ru Ryn eteR ae bale 3,348 10 - 33,48 
bake Nepirone., Simei Wen AAAs) a hatte ie Oey dren allar Magy 8 1,408 1 4 
MbealeeyWinini pepe yg he teeth sek AMM Lien CRN ea Se Rn oat ante Sid 2,157 2 ; 
WY ECL ANTE th Ral eT tere OUI Mies PERE RIM Aas UE Magne Disa GR a: 3.212 10 2,1 
"WU UHESSTCETST APRN sc mm er Uae ag, Note hd Oy OK lees 21a TS ak Ruan EAR 6 ys UR 1,635 2 38,2) 
A@MieriEMmOre yy ctht Which Ue Nk a eerie Cen er A tate Gr vec ak ce 2,231 1 “ae 

2,439 i 2 

1,621 2 ase 

1,621 Pie 1, 621 
Norseman...... ARs Ai Mee ARE ih yah Gyn le pC uk MMe ae, Leh ar, 2,876 10 28,76 
MBJeSSINOTe 04 OL Cos eR eae RAT A Ae EMS Poy connie Rey BAR ys 2,216 8) Alife fh 
INESTOTION Wace et FW OE io ena ate ha eS ee ttre ae 1,719 2 po 
\Od no} oot) eRe AAR ee tn MSR UMERNM ER WOU L / y a cM A tate NOR | 3,051 th Wey AleG) 
Mranmore oie hey, OU NCE Ge IY Tae, Oa Oe ROTEL 2.915 8 Lid 
Witomant si oa ee eee RE A ee Ce Shor Een ee en atid 3,093 4 12,3 
RAAT OME 1 i s\n tit Ce RN See Sree me Aca eee rumen 198 ee tos, Baan 3,490 10 34, 91 
Palestine ch Wika thy ins ie) ic Nae at Wea TART TL] re at ah ink rey steed 2,128 5, 10,6 
Mahaladelpbriam het Ge aa Ns Oni Na Ver) ah fete are eta ee 3,349 10 | 83,4 
MPOMME TAN tA ede Pe hele oy hs paaean acl its) caine Pra a Cg 2,795 yD 5, 59 
BEAU SSUSM Ae RCs, sD. 2 Na Ae A SEN Air ore ea Pe eR 1,940 5 ae 
Wark More sh jae AS vey Cae RUROINI 1A Ac GAY cea Re 2,161 1 JOR 
SPRINT Cit ya e EL  Rme R0 ZG NE OMe ET es PN Ce tere I 1,384 1 ans 
SS ae eR EON Ta Eme RAN NOPE NUR RL diy. gil” Sb 2,827 | 10 28,270 
Sagamore........ Due ELE ha CERN RE BEN RANT RA Rage EN Ey a 3, 293 10 82, 931 
ISEB COCCHOE: We besliae huhy SmaeNi Ueland OiRalac es UAE A MI eo uA iia Ac M a elke 2,504 3 7,51 
Sachem veya ttt Le cae Ag? cove on iat cy Sa BR RS GaN 2 Ne 3,337 10 Say 
BiockholmiCity oes a eae 1,759 3 As esone 
PIV GenbolmCrb yeh. sho ss es iam ba te ee 1,544 Voy ons 
fetetehatolinete ni rtch alana (Rae OrIaDR Nae g MU AW Ail Bc 1,967 6 i, 
NOL eAlgel CULT PT ARN AMM STR une ST rse ERE Re Muy ay 2,907 4 alle 
PTC POTTS. Nt pe fiiu En On ve snek Sue amare 2,916 5 14 
SPOS es os GLO RN oo, Cen er cite 2,916 1 2; 
AVA earCeto ech Lee sep bie Sabiad a Vases cape 8 at ha een 1,391 i 
Wene pian. cece re eae amu aia 2,672 7 104 
Ware ine ch ya ee Nya te Ne Ce 2,636 4 544 

: 326 897,457 


ey ay eee 
_ OCEAN RATES ix 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS 
1902 
| 
Net 
Steamer Line Registered | Number Total 
Tonnage Arrivals 
3,613 9 32,517 
1, 638 5 , 190 
5, 754 a 28,770 
1, 804 1 1,804 
OUST re Meta 2h ee eli ae ce ae OMAN |. sen eee 3 3,030 9 20,200 
Buffalo is pe antl Oi aa Pea as SOME DR iG RUE EO A aie Lae QOD Bk RR ae 2,909 PM 5,818 
- Buenos Ayrean Oe OETA GOP E oe yet UA adele Tear a A a 2, 648 2 5, 296 
SMSC PPRT Ween, SP oa ORG i Core ea tet as [afk SPO oe ise abeeto a Cy a/s 1,916 I 1,916 
SESE IR LORIE Ste MEGA Ts A I i Ubevlandiai kee sar) Pol ee Gey as} 5 28, 765 
Cambrian........ Pies ute ve Pena a Lb feng EDICT ASE Ree Gee uf 3, 643 10 36,430 
Jolumbian...... ES ec PAR oe ibe alte aM Ca ante) Ne Ge ee B, 823 9 29, 907 
DIGS GTLIEIV Wangs Me anee aREerE OL Ree ALLIS ABS. Ses Rie tae eel 3,212 Gu 19, 272 
1 ne 2,786 3 8,358 
3,960 7 27,720 
2, 208 2, 4,416 
7,707 8 62, 656 
4,135 4 16,540 
6,823 10 68,330 _ 
1, 408 1 1, 408 
4,708 1 4,708 
1,691 1 1,691 
7,707 3 23,121 
6, 158 1 6, 158 
3,347 4 13, 388 
9,052 11 99, 572 
2,636 1 2,636 
5,361 £ 5,361 
3,490 1 3,490 
3,367 ve 23, 569 
4, 207 4 16,828 
3,021 6 19, 926 
2, 594 2 5, 188 
1,595 1 1,595 
7,459 10 74,590 
3,122 1 3,122 
3,150 fy 18,900 
3,010 1 3,010 
Bs. ay 16,610 
2,700 3 8,100 
2,848 1 2,848 
‘3, 280 10 32,800 
2,788 2 5,576 
3,300 10 4° 33.370 
3, 623 8 28, 984 
2,431 1 2,431 
9, 100 8 72,800 
2,454 1 2,454 
3, 683 1 3, 683 
3,949 ie 27, 643 
5,748 11 63, 228 
3, 166 5 15,830 
3,424 1 3,424 
(oa 2 11,506 
6,816 5 34, 080 


242 


1, 106,503 
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4 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS, BOSTON, 1924 
Boston 
Net 
Steamer Line Registered | Number Totals 
Tonnage Arrivals 

ZN ETS os TERA eon Ee Me eaters eM ame nN hs Cunardy. cia we 8,527 3 25,581 
JS )Sn OFC REN ARR SP eae Canara ina Rieu evade cane 3, 266 3 9,798 
TEA TOR i Pm lena laine Re Aa Na CR A Be Oriole sa! 2 yas ee ase 3,070 1 3,070 
REV IM OTe (ie aul SS of) ec one UIMESS 37/0 ute cae seen 4,179 2 8,358 
@aledoniamee tephra ees Auer lei 2 oc eee tects 3,210 2 6,420 
Galoniens een Nr, a worl aC evland a. evi. a) eens 4,230 2 8,460 
RO cha sey. ee se ON ge WSS3B ia eee 3, 023 2 6,046 
oneiattar. vac ulddh nee ene ters ede ete OS SB eee 3, 452 1 3,452 
@anadian! Cruiser: 2. en va hs ee Patterson Wylde Co..... 4,413 1 4,413 
Canadian Constructor...:....¢,.!....5,-.batterson Wylde Co... 4,413 1 4,413 
(CEO ya ee ea Re ren est and Care te ES SAB se nie ta 3,407 4 13, 628 
MONE OE ULNA G See kurt’. pac trae athe ae Te UW StS Be i at eee 3,033 1 3,033. 
(Gro ion obey ee VP eAVR WM Rees de Waal es ee Han nl ae AMGHODS. Gan Whe en ae 4,222 1 4,222 
COnaeero in Ve} ace i ene ae ene Conard eee hee 5, 274 1 5,274 

CS NIK Wa tay Me Maar GE oe io ea aa Weyland ey eae ey, 4,065 4 16, 260 
Nae ROM TAM Ce Nf yn Se be aaa eed a Ibevilandt 650) Aiea ae 4,066 6 24,396 
END Tana pe hehe NO CL DS isu ctoyo ger aia As apt ANE et. 2,150 3 6,480 
TO EIT G Site MRE alae Maia ad oY Ak CN ee eylanG: poe eee 4,065 6 24,390 
Pk ewonising 2h) eA See WRT oe saan emi LENA ESTA 6 BI egal Nn 8 7,693 6 46, 258 
Weemlsadge! Vo Gi Pan Mee ee NESS AB ees ree 3,903 2 11,709 
UD YS ETOP ar ane eee Pepa ian CGI Re eta gett Beyilamd ens go aes 4,064 1 4,064 
TEMP Oras h ay h copa ROMA in sic raes VAQ GU te ea ts HOSS Sane: are 3,434 3 10,302 
Galtymore......: Vicdichol angen ee eaeae tee IMINESS are es Se 2,802 it 19,614 
(CUR TICTED RE a ame RO ev ata coe es arena a) adh Anchor Donaldson...... oon it RUBY 
EMO SHGE eal teh Sh, | Ua he Mis 6 i ARETE SSW Fee oe a a 4,153 3 12,459 
Rondon Corporation: (2% (4 eid eon urnessiidt etic eee eo 4,153 1 4,153 
JOUSL ITT A Be ay a eae Wane enor ree aa ae SiSUB ieee eae Balen 3 9,381 
DMESSISSID DI out Nac ye MOL em aiy east ae Ibeylands occa: cas 2,936 4 11,744 
IMU yslem iyo) eile Oa ek Aad a ag CY heyland: ti 3) As, eye 2,962 4 11,848 
WY (ELE oI Ti AORN asc ya pe DRE Weg at, The vilamd sieve eee: 4,066 ib 4,066 
JS TENGE, TEE GRR MSR RI Og PN oa ie, Teens cla a heyland aa oe 7,509 1 7,509 
Wrenominee! o)02 yee ke Toe paket sia Gey landics 2 or Ci cek cas, 4,441 2 8,882 
IVINS Seance ERC erat) a Riana re ay eylande fei eae Nea 2,949 1 2,949 
Ju Mit i055 01 Neyo ges gen Se en Carini ODS ia a Leyland pare gras ae 4,066 1 4,066 
PEN ASIAN Nida eur he cht ae emma, ween a ae Trey lama ae 4,097 1 4,097 
DATTA OTT Ev ERE he al SOS CREST A Roar ieee oa Lheylands 3 ge aes 4,097 1 4,097 
TG TR: EEO gee a UE alo © wD RGR Rg oP heyland (2 (ices ree eg 4,018 1 4,018 
TO CESET COT Regi, RC Rah ee Bes Gaga oe Singha ee Inevydamah ese 20) Nata 4,012 1 4,012 
CIGNA pt ee ps Gk ONT Sco AN le Hii Ee oie ai ae evlandl i seit) Soca 4,096 2 8,192 
TOI Loy 8 esi aaa epee ame ep ar ae iat Ga Vee ae Hevlang ay via oe 4, 067 a, 8,134 
ROROVONEY: |. re, Oe hale rol COUMAL OR Wt 2 un agen: 5,835 1 5,835 
EMT. BU ber ON aR CES DD RE Rag ri AEE Gc 5 Gunnar dee ean ee 5,296 1 5,296 
rexmaarene: Ay 7 eve) aay Ugalde ot aie HuYMeSs ; Seg laetes ey ee: 4,134 2 8, 268 
ISP MOTA Cg) ti a Vi Teele aan ha OOS SB ae are 3,101 4 12,404 
SEED ONES 00 Gere wen Si AMO ees Ak Mee PUTNeSS 6s gs ie ee oe 3,429 5 17,145 
Behomarre my eer Re Kener eT wee WS SUB ic Saas ree 3,070 i 3,070 
PSCNab IATA iyi. Lie DE DEE eye Ge eae Cunard ee Lae 11,938 vi 83,566 
CSTE nai ch ere ae UA nti nee Be es SR La AE Cunard 1 eo ann re 11,868 6 71,196 
(SPAY Vet Wa BAR RS GARR NGE cae NE a Clie ol et see HMirnessi(c) eh al ge, 3,214 pe 6, 428 
Wellawanay oe oe Car ota es Re Cunardes ee) Ou ene 3,195 1 3,195. 
AWemembiag set tte ty A CE Memes i oe oa Cunardai aol rece 3,152 1 3,152 
BAO Misys PLN le eon Ue ma a Cunardin oy gaa eae 3,619 1 3,619 
SRCOMIA, ce ee ee eT ee Gungrd cre 3, 613 3 10,839 
AGI OF CER ae MeO ne men Mee Ret ON A Ale a B00 Gunaird 3.35 i ee range ees 3,180 1 3, 180 
NMeTMOTE! 3). 5 caylee cans eee ane pe tA IFumMess.:.2 Jone eae 4,196 2 8.392 
AWarnirecian & thi es NE Us es ae ah a a Devlandoynr ve: eran 6,812 6 40,872 
Welshman. St 5 :Uuepakn Gos sehenep ume Teylandyee oe ais cee 3,670 1 3,670 
West Quechee sc, oy aaicesd TAU SCO be ee cachet 3,539 5 17,695 
Wiest. Cobalt itt so citi Seay ca aha ana AOS Misr Byrd eke ye greek di 3,552 2 Oe 
Wiest @elinai nic Ayers Vie eee ear SSSR Beeihe ene oa. 3,838 3 11,514 
West; Cohas: 20 sia aN Aen Ee a Sinise a eee eer ee 3,465 4 13, 860 
WesteNosskary a Seis 0 Ura Aires a set a oe UESISTB TN ae ae 3,438 4 13,752 
Westitake: Gi h sae Wesicaats EESES HE Va Ua rae 4,101 3 12,303 
West Madaket siti) i) 2 it fais LUE SUS IBIS SG serene, 4,679 Mies | 4,679 
Wisk werregeee 0 A OS oie Gate eat LOLS Sy) Basten cage eas 3,775 1 3,775 
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Xl 
SAILINGS, MONTREAL 
Year 1894 
* ; Net Number 
Line Registered | Arrivals Total 
Tonnage 

SRV nie eins Se tes e fiatt dn bx as PATI Sa ocean ae ke 1,681 6 10, 086 

Pere peo N ease a McLean Kennedy....... 1,996 3 5, 988 

<r Gece ee RUE: cae Oca coh ool WMourdldsontskies: «hs: 2,595 5 12,975 

| Lace IAC RN Cet nh RR UMona Somes Gira ke: 1, 194 3 3,582 

Shales Ao a WAIN leg 2 a een a 2,501 5 12, 505 

he GRE CRUG Tana WRI ee a Wonaldsoue: tye: 2,193 5 10, 965 

SHEL SE I ARLE SC a Hamburg Amer......... 1,865 4 7,460 

UNITES set 0 Mita, Sane et Ree Wm. Johnstone & Co... 2,458 6 14, 748 

UIP UNT EE oh Bigs Ga an OCS Cc a ee RM TEST A eS eee ea 2,085 5 10,425 

Pee ye ee Le Ma gy NS McLean Kennedy....... 1,847 3 5,541 

ke ee tenia a0 Ra aia We SNUG ST Ss SU at 2,560 6 15/360 

He Nets be cepa fees McLean Kennedy....... 1,619 4 6,476 

PRS ee ae On SES nts Wm Johnstone. , 2.7... 2,453 5 12, 265 

F272 DO Aig oo Ro PORN Roan Woneidsonne. sin. 1, 616 4 6,464 

(SUDO IEA Ie ect tM ee eae ES R OMMTTOT ae hve bet ss 2,031 6 12, 186 

EEE ISAS ets Olea a MOR OMIGON. GN due 1,198 3 3,594 

ee le oe Fe ar Ae P McLean Kennedy....... 1,447 3 4,341 

pb omipone etn e! 1,234 4 4,936 

embomisoniie eerie 1,840 5 9, 200 

PEMOMBOR ede casts: 2,025 5 10, 125 

A ae tae een a geen Mcl ean Kennedy....... 1, 678 3 5, 034 

ce USS Sau aiste tanta ke naa WDOnalsons kt ee 2,434 6 14, 604 

Oe RTE SE CAPORALE gaint JU eS Ree Gas a 1,872 4 7,488 

ee a ee ee hc Dominion 2,354 5 11,770 

Be aah} ak el PW Omison. ieee 2,150 5h 10,750 

5 EE TS I RSE AM Sele cy alle Besivermane vio wd 63 2,576 6 15, 456 

Ps UC Op a 0 SUN ot Beaver Tite: eet 2,741 6 16, 446 

Lt Naa On ee VALUE UMP oah tiene 27) 2,837 5 14, 185 

i OA ae dics OND Beaver lines oye. wee 1,408 2 2,816 

EPR UION Meg SA eh Beaver laney cs dole 2,789 5 13,945 

ake pounce Pac Kana eae Reaver dune 200s ee. 2,106 5 10,530 

«cle id, 6 SII ER GI i cee onion ee kk 2,998 5 14,990 

Pee eS i dU eS 4 Elder-Dempster........ 3,428 5 17, 140 

“he ce Dn a kas gente Dominion as ie 2.0530 5 10, 265 

ee Mae Aelia k Lici Gree ania Elder-Dempster........ ~ 2,046 2 4,092 

Bt a bec TA en a WN 8 A, ZU UE rig BEA rey ea Ne 3,136 6 18, 816 

A pul et ee ep ie I Elder-Dempster........ 2, 695 3 8, 085 

oe Pea AE EFS SP eae PAM riiper aes) eyes 2,008 5 10, 040 

OLS SAREE Mv eIn Sas See ep a Dominion ot Ria 2, 055 5 10, 275 

LL I Se a a a UN) Vine wi ae aeets MR era een oa 3, 156 5 15, 780 

Pee Mm i a Re. Dominion) 2 ee Nt 2,373 6 14, 238 

Ab) AS i EERO ES COE AGA Wm. Johnstone......... 2, 136 > 10, 680 

0 ig te TS Ca ARR ARR) ea eae Hamburg Amer........ 2,085 3 6, 255 

Bn eck ot) 5 kins e huhu i: Vel Es Yipee aa Selene 2,789 6 16, 734 

TER oe NT GS a ae STUER el noe Re 3, 262 6 19, 572 

Me ee TB et a McLean Kennedy....... 1,384 \ 4 5, 536 

oD LIE OI ee MES aa are CA arin merry il ey en cs. 2,007 6 12,042 

Ree Fo ee Uh ay PAlianiae ar ae ary 2,485 6 14,910 

PM MB Sos Bie eras ww cs PANT sima ves aye here ot id: 2,517 5 12, 585 

“hg bu cat eee eg is 0 ae ae McLean Kennedy....... 1,349 1 1,349 

a i Hamburg Amer........ 1,809 2 3,618 
«ott RL OS eet beta ee me ne amminiomy ee ee 2,400 5 12,000 | 

ae ie ana A Tal TES AT ARE| LT Ce La 1,619 5 8,095 

Fd ee ae Lapa an McLean Kennedy....... 1,656 2 3,312, 

Py ae ke hr Rate (SP) LACS eee ee 2,123 4 8,492 

uD CUE GATES OF MIG CS lee over ane Hamburg Amer......... 2,231 3 6, 693 

113 sof sat Orc a Re Dp ananmion eee. . wach nah es 2, 166 6 12, 996 

Pe en ir. oe Ae AL Woansldsoni. se ss Beale) 6 16,314 

We lee aS Mammon tees a 1,833 1 1,833 

hcg SESE TRCN PINE ie er elprae McLean Kennedy....... 1,070 4 4, 280 

vie Ls ole ae i a aad ea ete Elder-Dempster........ 2, 636 2 5,272 

(CCC TLey Cea eS peor. Pk) Y WOMINION 6) gy se ee 3,400 6 20, 400 

k Bale ch Bionsllson 2. g 57 sy. 1,648 5 8, 240 

2g cd eS a ce ene Hamburg Amer......... 1,722 3 5, 166 

eee ee: Mey te ae 871 2 3,742 
Lie SS SVP aS a Ne McLean Kennedy....... r2etls By 4,226 — 

Mer alread At vs WOhNStONe ase aices eee: 2, 230 1 2,230 

Pte es ake CM 2 2innds 4c, Wammes@Bh oni Wage hen 1,939 i 1,939 

291 654, 478 
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Year 1902 
> Net 
Steamer Line Registered | Number Total 
Tonnage Arrivals 

PATE GOLAN ria hee Feet ae URN eae EE Millermianae ase ate 2,490 2 
PACICIGL OS® jis. UN cae Coan ea Rae ee Donaldson ie eos E j 2,181 5 
Plexancrian), ovis vss ea A, Busta signt aes F. Leyland!& Co.) 3... 2,899 ny} 
MAMSETIGMAS io VL Re bse a ate ae /|Furness Withy.)./.....! 2,612 Wy 
PAPA EU Dh PRENSA I CONGR at SR ilder Dempster........ 2,186 1 Fi 
Bellona ee Sys sie) SMa Wire a ink Acne g Thomsaony soe eas 1, 864 4 
DSCNS iy d,t thane Pahari Eaaamn a ie PA eine Sila: ee ne mn ee e 1,916 5 
18(2i EAT) AR aie Satara ME AG fae Bai Re (erm: ies wet, 2,364 3 
UAV CRs cia aki eon wee McLean Kennedy....... 2,020 il 
IBEhVED TEN AI AUEDIIE: anand CE ManL Zoe neat Ny cb ec PAT Ne ei ce Ars ince ed 6,725 1 
Genviona ian to erin ieee Gu mE wil Ainom sanmuea ee nal eon e a, 2,942 5 { 
Citviot Bombay. ies) lc weey nc ieee illenmancc geno eet 2,941 if 
ONCOL ae oe. [Mita SAR ee PC oe aot Wonaldsonte, seer: td. cs 1,617 wae 
Gorriman Head ws 3 Witty peewee on McLean Kennedy....... 2, 717 1 
arin thatain, cy eels > eink et len eal Alay MV OCT AN Lay eh: 4,018 3 
WunmeorevEeads ai tae oe Mee ck ae McLean Syne Hh dp ate 1, 458 3 

ayanoth te) silage Gi Ce yee Une Re A Dominion. hae tek 4,251 2 
INE OMA cc anne UC lek AME gen ae cect oar kal bomisonk \osen en a8 2,372 4 
SeSIOMO Aue de ak slg eee ae we Mime Mhomsonsi koe eae 1,175 3 
BTEMTONA ince bie ate meantn gua deeren Whomsonhieye. 5 otuaees 1,876 | 5 
Eines se Gi Hah nea Mew wa MA Cay Rea te Hurness|\Wiphy,..:0.)..4. 2,412 4 
Knut Aniciihy eye ih Pee Furness Withy........7. 1,699 2 
EU ON ah uit Chewy AL ver spar gees OLE cable Eehomsony. sa eae 2,150 5 
TRESS ATEN cd) Canin ao aa A HAE Donaldson Ay ats): 2,434 ail 
Intishowen yhies de ate hair i ds ae Mclean Kennedy.....-.. 1,988 4 
hin Snooty Wen Meat cas Nobce Ti Ge erie si nest Murmess Withye tis cic 3 3,074 2 
Droniteun tse ap Sek ahs 2 PRAT OPEC ANS GAO ia 3 kts PA ei oe is ie Ra, 5,337 1 
10) NEN Marae ale Mae saier a ath dr Sa HE ae COTA SOU ihre pati 2,085 5 
esto lsh 1 CRN eee Gebel od ugwnge We Furness Withy.........- 2, 508 3 
TAGS a) sep ERG nr RAR Mn Ch SIE AP asa A Molovanvstoych areey ea ciate 2,349 4 |, 
TESTS) ITC RE ao apa Rens eal LeGAE DB haa sWWonaldsoniaro see 2,562 5 
Ace Simcoe)... Vast aac: Ween tay yeeeee Elder Dempster........}: 2,864 5 
Make Manitobas vic ue a eee Elder Dempster........ 5,705 3 
Neary AO ete ect; eae komt pene na rod ge Wousdsoneg rescue as 3, 046 & 
APINOTLISION EC See eh Sate rR ea IEE SONG ET athe Nia Sp eT 2,593 1% 
LESH Ves eae ek gene Elder Dempster 2, 117 5 
Lake Champlain Elder Dempster 4, 687 6 
mononCharlemont ois. esa vee WoOrdHeaine 0k ce ve het 2,059 2 
Do chaVige pe eM PRIS O Aer nce me anal Np Sie) ai Elder Dempster........ 1,933 2 
alse @ntanios: 0 0 2) Sonat we Na Elder Dempster..... ee 2,741 6 
ORG oi ek PaaS SAU hha ae Deelah fe ad aia Ma Re a crc 2,010 1 
Dye ere Were cu ne gegen Mee UE A ii ere SE ROS oe TEA 1h Elder Dempster........ 38, 243 5 
ieake Price tre) eit Hoa tana es Elder Dempster......-. 4,814 4 
Dinlin teadi 2 Ai nL ss ENE NS) McLean Kennedy....... 2, 227 3 
Mipnte: Vides.” kiana eet nee eames VND ES SM Re mea She aia, 1,861 6 
Manchester Commercé................... Furness Withy..4/.... 45. 3,444 6 
Ni RevanmeVor mpAas tearm tmae hE A Vit thet reel iy Elder Dempster........ 2,046 5 
NIMES sat: WEB OP EASE EARS TOM Gg FORDE Ae Wonuldsonyies sp wit 3,322 6 
Montcalm: ipods a aaa ee mee one tee Elder Dempster......-- 3, 508 5 
Manchester Shipperan.: 14s.) fe hee Franco Canadian...:.... 2,542 3 
Daniels hie Pi UL eee ena ls Dominion.©: eae. a 3, 122 6 
Manchester Citys iccsk as eee eee a Murness Within. sors 4,- BEEN E oe 
Miontiorg 21 fo) waht ros) meena td nets Elder Dempster......-. 4,631 6 
Manchester Importer.) sti ee ae Furness Withy.......... 2,538 4 
Montedglechy:). Soe ete aa aah cence Elder Dempster........ 3,492 4 
MGxICOI. 5A GS i bach els dee ee oes Sauber illermean.) on sacderen 2,728 | 3 
Malwaukeeh clas) Ay cana BRA a eurr eta Elder Dempster......-. 4,784 Shae 
Moelivilles (acti? buen) we atnecse acai Hider Dempster...... Bi 2,838 3 
Mongolian. to 24n 2 Me ea eae biter Thirie . 0s ieee ae 3, 088 2 
Montezuma ef: 003) G0) ara een eat Elder Dempster......- % 4,734 2 
Mion tere yi sek eS OkG ee Re a bee Elder Dempster........ 3,489 x 
Montreal 7 oh. . \ 0 ees oe ey Elder Dempster......-. 4,454 2 
Monmouth. 3h 2uasap ee eee Elder Dempster........ 2,569 1 
ING Tan ies os i See eee se ae ee Atlant iain) 2208 ka aa 3,107 4 
Norwepian® atic We Saas een eine PAG Ream shat Oh ek che as Ue 2,252 2. 
Oreadian 17. dep otiekh ea eae arena ee PAN Tam NS vic. cee (om Me 2,232 5 
Ontarians 29 of Sou ee eee ih rns AN an sian os ae eee 2,779 Bie 


xill 


4 Net 
Steamer Line Registered | Number Total 
Tonnage Arrivals 
Pe eel eee TS Walia hott oie st « NM OMMIMAIOIE (sei yaks 3,010 3 9,030 
oe cr ay eas Eire e So Sondtel. a V JUTE eet aa ae ae 3,385 6 20,310 
ER ea SEAMS Laat we Ly Wt NIE A dae le a a 3,910 6 23,460 
PANT eme the ciate yy Liga: ces 2,699 5 13,495 
Rep ere or ce mete Myruars fe 2 Furness Withy.......... 2,355 3 7,065 
Hi pS IRS Ta ER ce NE na ag Furness Withy.......... 1,976 1 1, 976 
BROS dan eT UAE F hy cy cL ksh a og Informant eek se 3,022 1 3,322 
REE Ree MS oe kad rTM oun Sule a tector WIOUUIMION hess ts 2,848, t 19, 936 
Be Ramey Sy cnite ee AO Eee SME eM Mc anh eak 2 ll. 1,860 5 9, 300 
SES OE ARERR ceca AG eg DE McLean Kennedy....... 2,913 4 11,652 
iS BE ace RR a ee a Can. Fwdg. & Exp. Co.. 2, 239 2 4,478 
McLean Kennedy....... 4,368 2 8,736 
PATTEM Sn era vase eer cv 8 2,430 6 14, 580 
WAU Siri Hest ks: |B eG te ae 2,788 3 8,364 
PANTS Oey iar A bas art ke 3,970 4 15, 880 
Can. Fwdg. & Exp. Co 1, 698 2 3,396 
AULanty eee een rink 6,802 6 40,812 
Can. Fwdg. & Exp. Co.. 2 LG 4 8,464 
Wongldsomejs.. vache 2,720 5 13, 600 
Furness Withy Co....... 1, 962 4 / 7,848 
NaI SIR BRMCASS Tes ge eee a ae McLean Kennedy....... 3,868 1 - 3,868 
git Ao cal AEG Mc eS BE (a llermain hk AN 3,166 1 3, 166 
Ree iatcity tals SOSA hese cde Furness Withy.......... 1,976 4 7,904 
RA e sh adi oen Nas Ci Nhs Say helniam fy Elder Dempster........ 1, 937 2 3,874 
Elder Dempster........ 2, 246 if 2, 246 
317 921, 302 
. i May 7, 1925 
\ FROM PORT WARDEN’S RECORDS, MONTREAL 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS, MONTREAL 
af acd Year 1924 
Net ‘Number Total 
Steamer Line Registered | Arrivals | Tonnage 
,) Tonnage 
' 
Gromer Sei ess 8,391 6 50,346 
POE Yee Fee, che tes eh, 88 8,445 6 50, 670 
Furness Withy.......... 3,124 4 12,496 
ROPLEVECE. eth oe ee Wc 8,527 6 51,162 
Anchor-Donaldson...... 8,118 8 64,944 
New Zealand Shipping. . 3,031 pan 3,031 
Scandivanian Amer..... 2,303 2 4, 606 
New Zealand Shipping. . 2730 1 tan 
Cunard Steam Ship Co. 2,695 il 2,695 
Canadian Pacific Steam- : 
BINS ten yas ae 2,905 5 14,523 
rr: AS 4,095 5 20,465 
§¢ i: 4,139 4 16,556 
B bh 4,145 4 16,580 
Intercontinental Trans- 3,130 5 15,650 
gti? ports: 
Canadian Pacific S. 8... 4,228 2 B46 
i oy 56 x 8,058 4 LD 
My re . 4,157 4 16, 628 
re : “ 4,154 § 20,770 
i ey 3,042. 2 6,084 
ce va ss 3,187 5 15,935 
Se Steam Ship Co., 4,162 3 12,486 
itd. : 
Canadian Govt. M.M.. 3,244 1 3,244 
dedi ne eo. NR Bs es aa ff 4 i 1,909 4 7, 636 
+ oe 3,331 if 3,331 
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FROM PORT WARDEN’S RECORDS, MONTREAL 
; TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS, MONTREAL 
YEAR 1924 
Net Number Total 
Steamer Line Registered | Arrivals. Tonnage 
Tonnage 
Canadian Commander... 2). ..0).2 9. 100 * * 3,340 4 13,360. 
Canadian Conqueror: 0 aycwe. se ae “ 3,336 4 18,344 
Wanadisan) Constructor * fiesta tettd i 2 4,413 2 8, 826° 
(Canadian! Cruiser...) 6,05 cde ana My : 4,413 2 8,826 
W@anadion PXPlOTersw cs oan we eie wie i ae “ i 3,321 4 13,284 
W@anadiansHisher > ihe 'y cele heen eae vic mk 2,200 5 Vs? 211 000) ae 
Wana dian Horestent en) oo awe es aes By a af 2,192 5 a 
@anacdinn Inventors kes se eet fe by 3,384 3 
Mansndian Meader” sae ai nee ween ee Z W 3,340 3) 
WamadraniMarmnenivne °c a nu vee oan oe Bi 2 3388) 4 
Canadian’ Miller iia etn eet eie “ oe 3,336 alt 
ManadianiNaviraton sche dee to ae int a a 1,929 4 
Canadian Otter... aer wets hie one Hf < 1,887 4 
Wanadian Pioneer). arate actin a ne «e 3,549 3 
Ganadian Rangers: Pet Gene cee ieee ns rf By SB 3 
Mamsplian, Runners: < cenit: au nae cas es Ve 1,812 4 
Canadian Scottish. .. ts ad 3, 242 1 
Canadian Seigneur Me cr , 8,554 2 
Ganadian Spinners. ie idee wee ils aeae a ie 3,331 bites 
Conadian Sauatter!. (oy) te utvide once ‘ a 1,900 3 
Canadian. ViIGtOme ys. ci iviceut ate Ane hes Hi 3,340 4 
Wanddiane Winner ty 2 ys tower evan qccato. t a ui Bata 1 
anacian iraveller dee. ial ceteris oe oh 3,361 1 
(CS oy ey EE RAIA Eas Aeration ning eum MeO Nn avin Anchor-Donaldson Line 3, 122 5 
Ceniia oU nee Ole RAN a (la sae oly ama Ian a key Ahomgon'; 4: Meee at ash. 3,218 Sa 
aA ova: ee LUE NO Speco eee DUS AEP Soot avn ones ae Tay ae 3,257 3 
Gaon OMe ays ts) MON eeRe aie tact eyes Rid See ea 3, 700 5 
(CHilinen go} HENRY Abs eA MRA DEN SAEs a tan As ae Ara oa een pang 35 262, 6 
(@atiin nwo 2. 28 ho ay OMe, Seis Bhs HERE WERE te AMO EEL Bisa! 2 
Caienvallonas. ik eo Ane Uh enc CERRO hepa wore 2,937 5 
@arrican “Head, 30 7) papi s wettest McLean Kennedy....... 2A 2 
{CIE REE ld Ne a ete aes eee Elder Dempster........ 4,486 1 
ASSAMOEAU Tile Gl eae he Ui ate Anchor-Donaldson...... 5 ee 5 
(CHARGER IRR BOW ene HAM A NSTe ae iaa RID ha ait p Wihitel stan cs. sauce f 5,981 8 , 
Caledonian SoH Be Reece os Tar wey 3,210 4 
Cornish Point iurmess Withy. Jo. 24 2,706 2 
Cornishman Wihitesotans anise, va 3,677 5 ‘ 
Concordia Anchor-Donaldson...... 3,418 5 
Cominoo.... Humiss Wathyn. 2,932 4 
Colonian. . a | Wihute Start eee 4,230 5 
Coracero.. Eel Steam Ship Co., 4,533 3 
ti | 
EG@AnnGtOnn. . oii hae era sca ees ARMOmMSOni ei 2 seen ae 3, 206 5 
Wo ehiman Orci: tle t sitet aes hey Se gies Elder Dempster ee ere 4,485 2 
A@alumets, Wile ag sk Ek NAb Ge ee tere Ra asc, owe Mone aioe 4,462 a 
MOnE VOL PIXEGET oat fee Ry aaee aimee era White Star. . 6,022 1 
Medericey  . Nr. BOGE ey Cn ate ae Intercontinental Trans. . 3,061 4. 
OEY fof oy IAP AERC Sie eee RE - AG Sten ,|Hlder Dempster........ 4,463 1 
WDimoti Head. sei ee hey he meld te as Mesdubine # sarees ie 3,278 1 
ID oR KON ao Cement amare CRIA Os chor Witte Staness en sce ee 9,870 8 
IDEN bts eae ee ome Gun aR A MAy siat acie Scandinavian American. 1,538 2 
HSE OOUMUY iyi. sac mene oot ae ane Intercontinental Trans. . 2,828 4 
Jdeieeie Bla kerys Pasaai ey Gay dot nh Uieedic 3, Sc Head ine. ts (oa 3, 285 3 
Mey COUDty ee Veet eee ees toe oe Intercontinental Trans. . 2,967 is} 
GagVOk vasa ena Sane Re JAN. cu ane As Ala ae Steam Ship Co., oot Oech 
td. 

(Gunnar Heiberg. 3 Wea eee oe oe Intercontinental Trans. . 1,550 al 
(Elatestisy Sp oy ya Cel ae et 2 eee Houston Wines... 55 2,903 1 
Hastings: County: ee ee ee eee Intercontinental Trans. . 2,595 5 
Eine bia ee re is OS ee mee eg Houston PAnes Nie aaeee 3,589 1 
PERONOTIUS soho. ee a A 2 [eee oe naire ou a ae era 2,126 1 
EDA Fo Fac een oe Seo cheer Elder Dempster. *...... 4,278 1 
iinbone Head! it. .)) eeogn  aeeee Meade bine ce pau n 3, 269 2 
EIT ey Ue Ate ARIE SR SE Anchor-Donaldson...... 2,886 6 
Kentucky. 708. 1G ote ON aa santa eae ere Scandivanian American. 1,318 1 
dismar County. «hari ay eee Patten Intercontinental Trans. . 1,805 2 
Word Antrim: yn Sha cacy rey ees ord? ine}. 24a aa 2,754 2 
ord Downshire: .) S002) So eee Se Rae ge aaa en 3,037 1 
ord: Londonderry tose eae oe ee RN EES tt: Ru etn 3, 630 if 


FROM PORT WARDEN’S RECORDS, MONTREAL 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS, MONTREAL 


eV 


May 7, 1925 


Year 1924 
f ; Net Number Total 
Steamer : Line -| Registered | Arrivals Tonnage 
i Tonnage ‘ 

Manchester Brigade s/o. Manchester Line........ 3,771 5 18,855 
anchester Ca ae HEU S, a hee. aa Regs He OS ea ee pre ee 3,479 4 13,916 
Janchester Division. . BM te nt 3,774 4 15,096 

oA UE aR na Nee Pe eR, 2 i eee ane 3,672 4 14,688 
‘Manchester Importer..................-. AO URE a eal Ue at 2,538 4 OV a2, 

Manchester broducer! i) 8206 ok ee CONE hte Ie 4,178 4 16,712 
fanebester*"Reriment}. 15303... . 40.45. Be Ce aR 4.948 4 19,792 
anchester Spinner....... PM ens, Go eats nA oe a 2,968 1 2,968 
PURCELL cute sewer Me te Head Line., eyed: 2 6,656 | 

STIG leas Ce Dee Sean Canadian Pacific S. 8. 8,525 8 68, 200 
Bera RAN cs oe a ans On Wie Staves Pols k 9,183 i 64, 281 
Sige Oe WRlaat oral AOA a A ore te Canadian Pacific 8.8 7,655 5 38, 275 
oy St CURA co Mea ote ireeaa “ oy + 8,521 8 68,168 
ee RECT ONG Speen oe h As: Furness Withy.......... 4.948 4 19,792 
BAY Ged mise rey i ec eiates Lumen ai Canadian Pacific 8.58... 9,789 8 78,312 
2 hc oh ESTE Ble Py eCUE AHORA is fe ae 9,724 7 68,068 « 
CRS ASE MAES SU Ble 12a Ae Gn te ea a a 8 9,823 § 78,584. * 
Petrone tne “ck, UR uote ce SN ar Ss Bs 5.611 7 39,277 
SIS NET 8 aaa “ 4 6, 631 5 33, 155 
ISI ICSI STIS aAY (a Soe ub yh 6,473 8 51,784 
Sh eT aE ORAS is RW Oe aed Wihate aber te aly kt G0) E-OsLLs ut » 6,118 
Be Bee UR lait) o Unbiuah an Mee cag b Elder Dempster........ 4,824 1 4,824 
SCN Raniah AC) eee: t tt Sec th ver ares 1 4,044 
Re Mh ae ic poy eo "......|Canadian Pacific S. S... 1,918 2 oo BeSague 
Rr rin ny TERN Na aa toa, Wihite Stary ae . 4,123 4 16,492 
"Un SSIES iets Piet fe ee A ee  nRa Intercontinental Trans. . 2,613 4 10, 452 
Ne “TAKES 62 1 le Ck ee Rc a Se Om Anchor-Donaldson...... 3,063 5 Iesela 
LESTE, Be Se Sa Se eee, Bam ee Na My anGedhaimans 20s? Sait 9,874 7h 69,118 
SS RR A iil gs ee DCN Intercontinental Trans. . 2,146 4 8,584 
2 eee pearl a Nees 1) anchor-Donaldson.. +) 1: 5,494 7 38, 458 
BRR ai eie ei techies Mee a Me pits 2, White Siam pte). 5,683 5 18,415 
sem ple! HERG AS pe re Seon mee nee Steamship Co., 4,100 1 4,100 ~ 
td. 
RR eile crs Ss OSeae GR Fete ops 6 a 3 sf 3,195 1 3,195 
2 Uae GE iis So carmen ea ne “ es 3,180 1 3,180 
Re CN SA ae A cm, se 3, 152 1/ 3, 152 
LIE SA SR A ane? 8 Fas a a Scandivanian America. . 2,365 il 2,365 
Mtoe os on NER: a NG Cane ea ae Cunard Steam Ship Co. 3,619 2, 7,238 
CINE eo SE SS ee ce Be 3,613 2 7, 226 
Lb oll REG ONDE Ae pe TAIN eee Caen og Pee a te * 3,613 3 10,839 
BR Mei N pee eRe ake Cac. fy erie s fr 3,613 1 3,613 
«fel hes RO BE RL Ten an 2 Pa White Stamey eho 3,670 5 18,350 
2 gS A ee ae ne ae ‘, .)Intercontinental Trans. . STL 5 13,585, 
470 2 Lit. One 
‘ 
. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CommitTTre Room 276, 


Hovusr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 


The CHatrmMAn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the Committee will 
please come to order. Have Counsel any applications? 


Mr. SymIncTON, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I had prepared a comparison. of 
28 and rate increases, which has been presented to the shipping companies’ 
representatives. They have checked and approved the rates. They did not 
have time to check the percentages, as I understand it, but we are quite pre- 
; pared to take the responsibility for the percentages. The rates, in any event, 
are correct, and I think this is information which should be ‘printed in the 
ecord, because it is taken from Mr. Marlow’s exhibit No. 53, some of the 
Z other principal commodities added, and shows what the rates were in 1913, and 
hen from 1919 to 1924, with the increases thereon. I would ask that this-be 
’ filed and printed in the ‘record. As I oo these figures have all been approved 
by Mr. Marlow. 

The Cuarrman: It would appear to me there is no objection, and it 
would be of very great value to have printed in the record. Am I right, Mr. 
Montgomery, in thinking there is no objection to this? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have just seen this for the first time. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ot have been in the hands of his friends for a — 
ek. 


EXuHIitT 88: Cpchoaciann of rates and rate increases 1913 and 1919 to 1924. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I suppose I can check this over later; in the 
meantime, it can go in, \ 

The CuairMaNn: I will order this to be printed. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have also had prepared, sir, a statement of 
comparisons of westbound rates. The gentleman who was to check this over 
has not arrived, but it is to be checked and filed this afternoon. 

~The CuarrmMan: Just before we begin the examination of witnesses, may 
Isay that Colonel Gear has handed to me six documents; three of them refer 
to the steamers and their tonnage trading out of Boston—the steamers being 
trans-Atlantic liners—for the years 1894, 1902, 1924. Similar information con- 
cerning the same years of trans-Atlantic liners trading out of the port of Mon- 
real comprise the other three. Colonel Gear has handed me these in response 
to my inquiry as to the quantity and quality of the services provided in pre-_ 
Conference times, Boston as compared to Montreal, in respect to the liner 
ervices connected with these two ports. I will put these i in, but I do not know 
ether they should be printed or not. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Put them all in the record. 

The CuamrmMan: The object of my question was to verify or disprove the 
ontention that without the Conference system regular liner sailings were, if 
ot impossible, less likely to obtain. 


y 
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Exhibit 89: Comparison of steamers and tonnage between ports of M 
real and Boston to U.K., 1894, 1902, and 1924. 


The Cuatrman: I think these had better be printed. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Egan, I understand has a ge) words he wants 
to say to the Committee. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Egan, the Deputy Minister of ; Tee and (4 
Colonization. a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just before that, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Sym- , 
ington why grain is not shown in this (indicating Exhibit 88) ? \ 
Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: | The rates on grain have all been put in by the 
other side. Ne 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why should not grain be included? You have flour. a 


of 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The grain figures are all in. 


Mr. MonTGoMERY, K.C.: That will apply to half the ‘rake You = 
might say “the grain is all in,” “the cattle are all in,” “ lumber is all in,” ete.” © 
That would not be an answer to your question, in regard to any commodity. I. @ 
hope they have not picked out simply the high-class commodities for the pur- yi 
pose of this statement. % 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We took Mr. Marlow’s Exhibit 53, which did © 
not show the rates for 1913; it was put in to show the reduction on commodities 
from 1919 on, and we thought it wise to take the commodities he had selected, 
although there may be one or two others; I think there are, and put in the 
1913 rates, so as to bring that statement in full before the Committee. 


i 


Witutam JoHn Haan called and sworn: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Egan, what is you position?—A. Deputy Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization. 

Q. Now, Mr. Egan, we have had some evidence here with respect to the © 
class of accommodation given to immigrants. Have you a copy of-the Immi- | 
gration Act and Regulations with you?—A. Yes, sir. fees 

-Q. Will you kindly produce it?—A. In French or in English? > ae 

| The Cuarrman: I think we would rather have it in English; most of the 
members of the Committee speak the English tongue, and the French members ae 
are so well instructed— i 
Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: May we have this marked as an Exhibit? 


The CuHarRMAN: Yes. 


Exhibit 90: Immigration Act and Regulations. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Section 59, Mr. Egan, of Exhibit No. 90 deals with the number of pas- 
sengers per cubic space, does ‘it not?—A. Yes, sir. re 

Q. Has there been any change in that for some time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I understand that that section is in the revised statutes of 1906?— 
A. That regulation is the same as chapter 93, section 11 of the Revised Statutes: 
of Canada of 1906. 

Q. So that, so far as the Immigration Act is Sees) there have been no 
changes in the Canadian Act from 1906 to date with respect to these require- — 
ments?—A. None. 

[Mr. W. J. Egan] 
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_. By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

C ay To what does this refer?—A. Accommodations on board ships for the 
third-class passengers. > : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Dealing with accommodations? 

Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: Dealing with accommodations only. 


i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

-Q. Apart from the Act, has there been any change in the regulations deal- 
with accommodations?—A. I am not familiar with them, but there are, of 
ourse, on the part of the British Government. 

- Q. I mean the Canadian Regulations?—A. Any other changes? 
-Q. Yes, with respect to accommodations?—A. None. ; 

Q. Outside of the Act?—A. None. ; 

Q. Now, Mr. Egan, some evidence has been given, with respect to the 
vement to Australia as opposed to the movement to Canada. I think you 
ted to say something about that?—-A. I will be very glad to say anything, 
you want any information on it. 

Q. The information was given to this Committee that apparently the United 
gdam immigration was going to Australia and not to Canada. Has that 
ny connection with ocean rates? That is all I am interested in—A. Well, as 
matter of fact, there is much more British immigration to Canada, and always 
been, than to Australia or New Zealand. 

Q. Even today?—A. I would only speak of the figures of which I know, 
to 1924. 

-Q. Including 1924?—A. Including 1924, up to the end of December, 1924, 
ealendar year. The total immigration from the United Kingdom to Canada 
1924 was 63,016, and to Australia, 38,599; but of the Australian immigration, 
25,117 were assisted passage, whereas out of the 63,016 to- Canada, 6,261 were 
isted passage; therefore, you see that a great many more people from the 
ited Kingdom pay their own fare, and are not assisted in any way, but have 
de their own way towards Canada. That is the history right back as far 
we go. There may be one exception, immediately aiter the war, when we 
pped everything here. 

-Q. What do you mean by “assisted passage’”?—A. Coming under the 
ire Settlement Scheme. For instance, take the Britisher going under the 
ire Settlement Scheme to Canada; may I point this out, that as far as we 
concerned, the assisted passage is for the agriculturist, the farm labourer, 
» farmer or the domestic only, whereas New Zealand, and more particularly 
istralia, spread it out over a greater range of occupations. Going to New 
aland, the Imperial Outright Grant is £11; the New Zealand Government 
tright Grant is £11, and the migrant must pay £11, that is, mvarried couples 
th or without children. In the case of a domestic, the Imperial Government 
es outright a grant on the passage of £11, and the New Zealand Government 


ettlement Scheme, loan the fare to the domestic and to the farm-labourer, 
prospective farm-owner, or actual farm-owner, if he wishes to take the 
npire Settlement Scheme Loan. The only gift—if I may call it a gift—in 
ection with the Empire Settlement Scheme is a £6 rebate off the repayment 
he domestic who accepts and remains at domestic work in the country 
icts, that is, on the farms; outside of that they pay us everything; in the 
cases it is handed to them. I may say that approximately 57,000 people 
ve paid their own way to Canada as immigrants as against, roughly speaking, 
13,000 to Australia. cage 

Now, Mr. Egan, from your experience, have you anything to say about 
ect of the cheaper immigrant rate to Canada?—A. I did read the evidence 
: : [Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


£22; the domestic does not pay any fare. We here, under the Empire . 
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given by Colonel Maughan, and what I may have to say in respect to that 
practically backs up what he asserts, and in my opinion there is no question 
about it, but that the cheaper rate will bring you an increased immigration. 
We have only to go back to 1923 when the shipping companies gave us on the 
harvester proposition a rate of $60 to Winnipeg from England, and they had no 
difficulty in securing, I think it was—and I am speaking only from memory— 
12,000 people, and I think with all due respect to any who may be speaking 
about their not having the money, if the occasion presented itself and we asked 
the Old Country to supply us with 20,000 this year on the $60 fare to Winnipeg, 
we would have no trouble in getting them, even with our restrictions. They 
are called “restrictions”, but they are really selections, and when I speak of 
these particular restrictions or selections, I would like to deal with that a little 
later on, if you care to hear from me. What I mean to convey at the moment 

is that our selections would be of such a nature on a harvester proposition oi 
that kind, or the requirements for a number of people of that kind, that we — 
would not have the same after-results as were in evidence to a certain extent 
on the last harvester movement from the United Kingdom. 

Q. Do I understand from that, that it is your opinion that a cheaper immi- _ 
erant rate would bring more immigrants?—A. Yes, undoubtedly, but it will _ 
certainly back up everything Colonel Maughan says, that/if he had a constant ~ 
traffic—if he were loaded—he could see his way to come to a lower price. is 

Q. But, as I understand the evidence, the reduction from $80 down to $60 — 
would produce no apparent result, because ‘this assisted scheme had not produced _ 
that result?—-A. In my opinion the assisted passage scheme which is devoted to 
the farming end of it brought us more farmers last year than would have come _ 
under ordinary circumstances. There is no question but that there was more 
trade for the shipping companies last year on account of that. That is my ~ 
opinion, and the proof of it is that this year with the rates higher and a fair 
demand for help of that kind, the bookings are not nearly so sees from the 73 
United Kingdom. ’ 

Q. Now, you said you wanted to say something about the permit ‘system; : 
do you remember the evidence we had, when it was said that there was something _ 
about 25 per cent of a throwback, coming cap in hand to the department. What — 
do you want to say about that?—A. I think first off I will deal with the permits. _ 
I think that this permit proposition ought to be explained to the Committee. _ 
We do not exact this permit; it is a certain condition which has grown up since 
the end of the war, certain continental countries having had certain experiences, 
and they wanted some sort of a document before issuing a passport which would 
assure them that their nationals were coming to an assured occupation, that they _ 
were coming to something which would give them a fighting chance pf making _ 
good. Their reason for that was due to their bitter experience for, say, two 
years after the war, so many of their people being returned to them broke. The ~ 
necessity for that brought a request on the part of the shipping companies for _ 
some form of decument, an affidavit of some kind it developed into first, which 
would be handed to the passenger, so that he might without delay, or as little 
delay as possible, secure his passport from his government. There were some 
fifty different types of those papers in the first year of our experience, and we 
found that they proved to be a source of temptation to a great many people, 
whose greatest interest in life was what they might earn, legitimately or other- | 
wise, rather than Canada, and after several conferences with the shipping 
interests, with whom we co-operate, we finally drafted a form which has to be — 
filled up by the farmer here desiring farm help, or by the parties desiring domes- — 
tic help. That applies to certain countries. I read Col. Maughan’s evidence in 
regard to the return of 25 per cent of these applications, and may I say that if 
he was speaking of his own company he was a little uncharitable to them, because 

{Mr. W. J. Egan.] ‘ 
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y estimation not 10 per cent of the applications that came through his 
‘company and recognized by us were thrown back, because they were practically 
all genuine. If he was speaking of his own immediate environment in shipping 
circles, who confer with us from time to time, well, he was charitable to them 
_when he said we turned back 25 per cent, and if he was speaking of the shipping 
interests generally, his mantle of charity would spread far enough to nearly 
cover the world, when he said we rejected 25 per cent only because, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the peculiar methods of sub-agents and others interested in 
emigration and what they can make from it, we had thousands of cases we had 
to reject at first. I may say that that was more or less common, not to any 
mM particular line. We found the great majority of cases to be genuine, to a certain 
_ extent, and we did not lose nearly as much as 25 per cent. On the other hand, 
in some instances they were thrown back by thousands, and I think it is only 
_ fair to the department that [ should give you one or two examples and more if 
_ you wish, why we have had to make these investigations, followed by these 
rejections. Here is a case—I will not give you the name of the Canadian citizen 
who signed the document; in our investigation we found that the emigrant 
on the other side was physically defective. I may say that the most of these 
applications at the beginning were to bring men with farming experience, while 
we found that the immigrants were really not fitted for that work, and were 
such that most countries on the European continent would be glad to get rid of. 
We had an application by a Canadian citizen for a native of Jugo Slovakia 
to come and work for him asa farm hand. We found that the proposed emigrant 
- was defective, that his right hand was injured, that one finger was gone, and that 
the back of his hand was bent. The investigation in Canada shows that he him- 
self stated that he owned no land (that is, the applicant) that he never made 
the application, that someene must have ‘forged his name, and that he is a 
labourer himself and not in good circumstances. 

Let me cite another case, an application to bring in an immigrant; our 
investigation shows, based on the report of the parish priest and the chief of 
lice that the applicant was no farmer, that he kept a gambling and illicit 
uor house and so forth. 

In another case the investigator was told that the man assigned to him was 
ought here to oblige a friend in Buffalo, that the man was a restaurant owner, 
nsequently the man was not needed at all, and that he was not suitable for 
farm work in Canada. I might go on and give you these by the thousands, but 
these are a few of the examples which came,to our attention. 

There is also the allegation that they are being delayed considerably. We 
id keep or get what was practically a blacklist. We know from certain sources 
at they are very seldom legitimate applications, and we do not at once reject 
hose in which we think there is a necessity for investigation, so that that 
explanation will cover the necessity for these investigations and why these per- 
its are created. 

I would like to say as to the remarks made by the Chairman about their 
oming to us cap in hand, that those remarks really upset me considerably. 


_ The Cuarrman: I am sorry for that, Mr. Egan. 


___ The Wirness: We ask no man and expect no man to come to us cap in 

hand, but we do find that the applications are supported by gentlemen learned- 
n-the-law, that they have come to me asking me to kindly bend the law for a 
sertain reason, although they have never asked me to break it, and if they 
me in and tell me that my future is at stake, and that something else is going 
happen to me unless I grant it, I may say that the man who approaches me 
m any humanitarian standpoint must of necessity get consideration, but I 
ver hope to create in this country any Uriah Heep atmosphere—I am sorry 
the men who know the law backwards feel that because they are asking me 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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to bend the law on certain occasions they are going to come cap in hand; we 


do not expect it, we do not want it, and we will do everything we can to assist, 
but in a proper way. 

The Cuatrman: I think I might perhaps interject something here, that is, 
that my remarks had no personal application to the gentleman who acts as 
Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization. The expression “cap in 
hand ” was meant to signify that although this country is, in my humble opinion, 
very much in need of new citizens, that the restrictions for which the, Deputy 
Minister is not at all responsible—his duty merely being to carry out the law 
as it is—are such that applications have to be made for permission to facilitate 


the entry of people to this country who in my personal opinion should be- 


allowed to come in without let or hindrance. I am sorry if the Deputy Minister — 


took any personal application out of my words, because they were not so 
intended. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: The illustrations given indicate to me great care on — 


the part of the Department. 
The CuarrMaAn: Certainly. They have to be careful. There is no ques- 


tion about care being exercised. I am-emerely expressing my own view, that — 


people must not be allowed to come in who are morally unfit, physically ‘unfit, 


or mentally unsound. Apart from that, my opinion would be that very free . 


access should be given to people who want to make a fresh start in this country. 
I think that is the way the United States was built up. 


The Wirness: May I express an opinion as to the remark that has just 
been made about the'United States being built up, the opinion of one who knows 


the continent pretty well. When you mention the United States under these — 


circumstances, yes, but we are talking to-day of a European Continent with a 
different mentality, and which is as yet a Devil’s brood, and any kind of an 


open door proposition from the continent, without selection, would bring you not — 


even the skim but the scu'm, which they do not want, and which would be dis- 
astrous to us, In my opinion. 
i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Egan?—A. No, sir. I did — 


not particularly wish to come at all. 
The Cuamrman: I am sure we are ge much obliged to you, Mr. Egan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I just have a few questions to ask of Mr. Egan. 


Mr. Rinrret: May I interject, before Mr. Montgomery starts? The wit- ; 


ness told Mr. Symington that in his opinion if the rates were lowered we would 
get more immigrants for Canada. The point was not exactly that. Perhaps the 
witness would tell us whether in his opinion if the rates were lowered, with not 
so good a service, he still thinks we would get more immigrants? _ 


The Wirness: Our total immigration outside of Great Britain is more or 


less guided by conditions in Canada in regard to farm help. This law which I 
have to administer tells me that certain people come for certain purposes only 


from foreign countries. 


Q. But you just said that a lower rate would attract more immigrants to y 
this country; are you of opinion that the immigrants would come at the lower — 


rate, even if they did not get as good a service as on a liner? That pomt was 


raised a couple of days ago. —A. I sometimes feel as if what is exacted from the 

shipping companies, and which is called competition in service, is altogether 

beyond what is actually required for 75 per cent of our immigrants, because 

our forefathers travelled without it, and got here all right. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. To get at it directly, Mr. Egan, is it your opinion that a lower rate, 
with a less expensive accommodation and service, would produce more immi- 
grants? Ts that your opinion?—A. Yes, a lower rate would be bound to pro- 
duce more immigrants. 

_  Q. Even if the service were not of the class that the competition seems 
to force?—A. I believe if we could approach anything along the line suggested 
by Col. Maughan the other day, instead of having three or four months’ 
traffic, which is all we can use, because we do not believe in bringing people in 
here in December for farm work—if that time were extended for a further 
eriod, or if the accommodation was extended over the four months period, it 
could be done very much chaper. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


; Q. I did not quite catch the import of that answer, Mr. Egan; is it your 
_ suggestion that there should be a lower rate for the rush movement during the 
_ four months, or something of that sort?—A. No, but I do feel that even with 
he accommodation which is in evidence to-day, and which the shipping com- 
‘panies say is required, although personally I do not agree with that, and I do 
not think that the higher fare to-day is on account of that accommodation, 
that it may be on account of the shortage of people during a certain period, 
but that the higher service is in evidence to-day owing to other circumstances. 
Q. You are aware, are you not, that the improvement in the accommodation 
is equal whether they are coming to this country, Montreal for instance, or to 
American ports?—A. That improvement was in evidence last year and the 
_year before, and if the American quota laws had not come into force and caused 
a shortage of traffic, we would not have had this condition. It is on account 
of that shortage largely ; at least that is my opinion. 

~~ Q. Whatever the reasons may be, there has been a decided falling off in 


Z 


fe rton to Canada, comparing the last few years with pre-war years?—A. 
es 

Q. And that is not only from the other side of the water, where ocean rates 
are involved, but also from countries like the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we have a condition which must be common to all sources of 
_ immigration, whatever that condition may be?—A. Yes, but these conditions 
~ ean always be explained. I know this is not an investigation of the Immigration 
Department, but as to immigration: in the United States end of it, of a 
necessity you have had that falling off, because the father of a family living 
in the United States, owing a farm there, could not sell his farm or realize in 
such a way or at such a time at any time in the last three or four years so that 
could come to this country and bring his family with him. But that con- 
ion is changed, and we are having a greater immigration to-day. I do not 
think the decrease in our accommodation is the ground for the falling off, not a 
- particle. 

Q. Will you agree with me that any falling off in immigration is not due 


Q. Nor would you even say that it. is the principal factor?—A. No. We 
annot assimilate the number of people we get; we have no railways to build; 
e have nothing to give a mian a chance to start on. There are a dozen reasons 
for it, but you do not want me to go into them all. 

Ox The root of the matter is, you have to have employment for these men 
efore you can bring them here?——-A. That: is it. 
Q. Or provide work for them before they actually come over?—A. Yes. 
Conditions on the continent have brought that about. 
Q. That harvester movement you spoke about was really a special move- 


nent?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.1 
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(. They were practically guaranteed employment?—A. Yes. + 
; Q@. I suppose the opportunity of coming out under those special conditions 
was very attractive to people who wanted a jaunt, to come and see the world?— 
A. Yes. f 


Q. So that it would be unfair to take that as a typical illustration? — 


A. Except that it shows the preparedness to move if you can move them at the 
right prices. For instance, I have noticed a store, the highest priced store in 
this city has been closed up for three days for special attractions, and I had 
to walk around two or three blocks to get in. 

Q. And you can compare that movement to a bargain sale?—A. Yes. 

Q. You guaranteed to take them back at a special rate?—A. Which shows 
that a cheap rate will bring the people. 

Q. But they would like to get back again?—A. We hope from the way we 
are handling them now that they will have no desire to return. 

Q. I am referring to the special farmer movement?—A. Yes, a lot took 
advantage of it. 

Q. A cheap fare out and a cheap fare back?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with something like a cheap movement over the rails in our own 
country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They wished to have a trip, see the world, and go back again? —A. Well, 
we kept 8 thousand of them, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Eight thousand out of how many?—A. Twelve thousand. 
The CHatrrMAN: That was very good indeed. I think you are to be con- 
gratulated. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Last. year there were certain special inducements given, were there not, 
to United Kingdom immigrants?—A. Yes, sir, coming from the United Kine- a 


dom only. 

Q. I think on the Steamships side they gave a special reduction of $15 a 
head, did they not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereby reducing the fare from $75 to $60?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know what the result was, comparing years?—A. I do not Gia 3 


that I have them. Do you mean, compared to the previous year? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think perhaps I can find that for you. Yes, I have it here 
in one table, 1922, and 1923, the total from the United Kingdom, that is of 
English, Irish, Scots and Welsh was 34,508. And last year, 72,919. 

Q. Give me those figures again, please. —A. 34,508 for the years 1922, and 
23. That is one year. And for the same period, 1923- 24, 72,919. An increase 
of 38,411. 

Q. Between 1924 and 1923?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are those figures you are giving us?—A. Our figures. 

Q. I understand that, but as to what year, ending at what time, alent 
year?—A. No, our year, the fiscal year. 

Q. When does it end?—A. In March. " 

Q. The 31st March?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Are those for the United Kingdom alone?—A. Yes, Pa Trish, 
Scottish and Welsh. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Was that assisted passage for the year 1924?—A. Yes, and early in the 


season of 1923. 
[Mr. Wz J. Egan.] 
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; Ss Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


14 Q. Perhaps you will give me the year ending 31st Mark 1925, that would 

take in more of the period concerning which we are asking—A. i am sorry I 
have not got those figures with me. 

_ Q. That bonus had greater application to that year, had it not, the year 
endine 3ist March, 1925?—A. Yes, I would say it had. It would be from April. 
-Q. It would not be reflected in the years you have given us?—A. No, but 
must take this into consideration; I am convinced positively that that rebate. 
Iped to bring us more agriculturalists from the United Kingdom than would 
have come otherwise. 

_ Q. I wonder if you can help me with this, Mr. Egan. The figure you gave 
for 1923 was 34,508, was it not?—A. 34,508, that is right. 

 Q. They are the same figures, | may say for your information, that are 
found on page 7 of the book Col. Maughan handed in. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Let us get this clear. When did this assisted passage start? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: April, 1924. 

The Witness: Not assisted passage; the rebate. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 
Q. We are speaking of the rebate-—A. Early in 1923. e 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: The assisted passage in 1923 and the rebate April, 
24, is that it? 
‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: April, 1924. 


. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Did those apply to agriculturalists only?—-A. No, the $15 rebate was 
given to all British immigrants. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


QQ. Then we had 34,508 coming in up to the 3lst March, 1923?—A. Yes. 
Q. And taking the following year, up to the 3ist March, 1924, we had 
72,919?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that was prior to the steamship companies giving this special reduc- 
( tion?.—A. Well, some of it came in, but very little. 

| Q. My instructions are that it only started from April?—A. The Ist April, 
[ think that is right. 
_ Q. So that none of it would be in that year?—A. Yes, that is right. 
- Q. I wonder if you could help us with the result after that special reduc- 
tion had been inaugurated, because the figures I have before me here, accom- 
anied by a footnote saying they have been checked in your department, and 
see they tally with the other figures you have given and show for the year 
ending 31st. March, 1925, only 53,178?—A. I think that is approximately right. 
f. ). So. that notwithstanding the reduction in fares, there was a considerable 
falling off in the immigration from the United Kingdom?—A. Yes, sir, but my 
{ point is that that $15 prevented a further falling off. 

 ~Q. We will have to speculate as to that I suppose. In any event we agree 
at there-was a falling off and it did not bring about the natural increase one 
uld have expected?—A. In a sense, that is right. 
Q. Now in addition to the special bonus or rebate given by the railways, 
u have spoken of the Empire Settlement Scheme under which Canada really 
anced the passage out of agricultural labourers?—A. In the form of a loan 
only, not a gift. - : 
2 [Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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In the form of a loan?—-A. Yes. 
That was something which did not exist in pre-war days?—A. No. 


£2 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. It is since 1918?—A. No, 1923, sir, the assisted passage. 
(. Are you sure of that?—A. I am not quite positive. ~- 
Q. I have had some personal experience on that matter, of some who were 
brought out on that assisted passage scheme, so therefore I think it applied 
then —A. My recollection is that we came into the Empire Settlement Scheme > 
—as far as my reading back in the Department when I took charge, under the 
British Empire Settlement Scheme as I know it now, we were discussing it in — 
1922 and came to something definite in 1923 and started working tlien. 
Q. There was a prior scheme then?—A. That may be. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The information I have is that it came into force in May, 1923, when 
Canada voted the sum of $600,000 to be pooled with a lke amount from the 
Britisn Government.—A. Yes. 

Q. Making $1,200,000 to be devoted to that object—A. May I explain if | 
you please, because immigration, is so much misunderstood at times. I spoke 
of the assisted passage under the Empire Settlement Scheme, and then someone 
suggested that we paid or loaned the money. It is really half of it only tha 
we loaned, and the British Government loaned the other half. 

Q. That is right. As a matter of fact there was not the demand even fo 
the full amount that had been voted was there?—A. No. Are you referring 
the year 1923? If so, no. 

Q. I have no instructions as to 1924, perhaps you can tell us?—A. It was: 
$500, 000 last year. 

Q. But in no case since the Empire Settlement Scheme was voted, has ine 
even been a sufficient demand to take up the amount voted by the two parlia- 
ments?—A. No, but you will keep in mind that our Assisted Passage Scheme, or 
our Empire Settlement Scheme was for the farm labourer and domestic only 
The other parts of the empire, although they spread it to several other occupa 
tions, still receive a lesser number of people, who pay their own fares to them 
country of destination. zy 

Q. What immigrants, apart from agriculturalists and domestic servants, 
are now freely admitted from the United Kingdom?—A. Any United Kingdom 
man who is physically and mentally fit and can look after himself and is not 
liable to become a public charge. 

Q. Must he have assured employment?—A. Not a Britisher; if,he is able 
to look after himself until he secures it, if he gives us evidence of that kind, h 
is as welcome as the flowers in May. ye 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does he have to give evidence of that?—A. That is, we ask him a few 
questions; find out where he is from, what he has in hand, iia where he is going. 

Q. Does he have to have any stated sum of money, Mr. Egan?—A. No. Tha 
is a perfidious game. : 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That applies only to the United Kingdom?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It does not apply to other countries, to Czecho- Slovakia, for instance? 
—-A. No. It applies to France or to Belgium and to Scandinavian countries. 
[Mr. W. J. —— 
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-Q. Can a carpenter, plumber, or stonemason, or any one of that sort come 
in freely, without a job?—A. If he is able to look after himself for some time, 
yes. 

Q. For some time?—A. Yes. But we would stop a stonemason who was 
coming because he had been advised by the head of certain interests that there 
was occupation for him at so much per day if he made his way quickly to 
Canada to a certain district, or something of that kind. We would advise him. 
_ Q. Have you before you P.C. 183?—-A. My book is gone. I can give it to 

ou in French. \ 


The Cuamman: It is not quite the same to the committee. P.C., what 
umber? ; 
__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: P.C. 183, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have not an extra copy of the Act, have you?—A. No. 

Mr. Durr: Is not this private correspondence? 

Mr. Monteomnry, K.C.: It is not private and confidential in any way. | 
Mr. SyMINGTON, KC.: Here is a copy, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I will take Mr. Symington’s, then. Apparently a restriction was brought 
into force applicable from a draft of the 15th April, 1923.—A. It was amended 
in April, 1923, yes. 
Q. And by that I see that from and after the 15th April, 1923, until other- | 
wise ordered, the landing in Canada of immigrants of all classes and occupations 
hereby prohibited except as hereinafter provided?—A. Yes. 

- Q. So that we start with a general prohibition, subject to the exceptions 
hich are enumerated and which follow?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those exceptions are: 1, a bona fide agriculturist entering Canada 
farm and having sufficient means to begin farming in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. © 
_ Q. 2, a bona fide farm labourer entering Canada to follow that occupation 
id having a reasonable assurance of employment?—A. Yes. 
Q. 3, a female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that occupation 
and having reasonable assurance of employment?—A. Yes. 

 Q. 4, the wife. or child under 18 years of age, of any person legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position to receive and care for his depen- 
dents. 5. Any United States citizen entering Canada from the United States 
who shall satisfy the immigration officer in charge at the port of entry that he 
has sufficient means to maintain himself until employment is secured?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And, 6, any British subject entering Canada, satisfying the immigra- 
n officer that he has sufficient means to maintain himself until employment 
secured?—A. I have said all that. ‘ 

Q. All others fall under the general prohibition at the beginning of the 
gulation?—A. Yes. There are other regulations for them. 


By the Chairman: 

_Q. Under what provision does the man from France or Belgium come in, 

_ Mr. Egan?—A. No provision, just a regulation of the department, sir. 

_ Q. Subsequent to P. C. 183?—A. Yes, a regulation not an Order. We have 

0 move at times in the conditions and that is why I hoped that this was not an 

investigation of the Immigration Department. 
# [Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Sir Eugene Fiset: ‘ Nike 


Q. Are all of these regulations passed by the Order in Council?—A. The 
regulations? Not all, no sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As far as the Orders in Council are concerned, that Order in Council that (Me 
I have just quoted, is the prevailing Order in Council?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. You gave us the immigration to Australia only. Can you conveniently 
and for the purposes of comparison, combine Australia and New Zealand, as — 
they are combined in Mr. Maughan’s memorandum? : 


The CuarrMaANn: Ido not want to limit you in any way, Mr. Mankeouee 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am almost finished, Mr. Chairman, and I would _ 
like that figure to compare it. ' . 


The Wirness: I can give you the total to New Zealand, 11,061. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And what was the figure you gave us for Australia?—A.> 38,599. 
Q. What year is that fami 1924, 
The CuatrrmMan: Making 49,660. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Is that the calendar year?—-A. Yes, the four quarters of the year. 

Q. Because the information Mr. Maughan obtained is somewhat different 
from that and possibly the years taken may differ; that is the calendar or fiscal 
year?—A. It may be. Are the figures less or more? 

Q. The figures given here are 59,859 for the year 1924?—A. These are the 
British Government’s own figures, and the Overseas Settlement’s own figures 
showing the general movement as well as the special figures of those who came — 
under the assisted or Empire Settlement Act. That Act is 1922, General Fiset. — 
The number from New Zealand taking part in that 1924 movement under the © 
Empire Settlement Act was 7,337. : 

Q. As a matter of fact, is ‘there any freé movement to Canada of immigrants _ 
except those of the agricultural class or domestic servants?—A. I did not catch 
the beginning of your question. 

Q. Is there any free movement to Cantde except those of the neneaiiiel 
class or domestic servants?—A. To Canada from the United Kingdom? . 

@. Yes, or other colonies?—A. If you take their calendar vear, 1924, 
63,000 people, and we assisted 6,261 who must of necessity be domestic servants — 
or agricultural labourers. That leaves a fairly big movement in which may be 
included a great number who came for agricultural purposes. 

Q. Just to check the falling off, notwithstanding the bonus or rebate of $15 
as betw een the years ending March ‘a 1924, and March 31, 1925, it is about 17 
A. There was a falling off, I do not know what percentage. 
J think it would have been greater without the $15. 


Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: That is all, Mr. Egan. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. To clear up one point that is not clear in my mind in respect of: P.C. 
183. It made no provision for Continental limitation?—A. That is previned for 
later on. 

@ Pies 185 provides for immigrants coming in with the vise of ae Canny 
dian officer. That is on the same date, P.C. 185?—A. Yes, that is right. 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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- By the Chairman: 
Q. The vise of the Canadian Immigration officer means that he has to 
isfy the officer?—A. Yes, that he is the type he claims to be. 


_ The Cuarrman: Have we any other witness? 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I will call Sir William Petersen. 


- Sir Wixuiam Perersen, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Sir Wiliam, will you kindly speak up, because it is very hard to 
ar?—A. Yes. 

What is your name, please?—A. William Petersen. , 
Where were you born?—A. Denmark. 

You reside in England?—A. Yes. I have for fifty one years or more. 
Fifty one years in England?—A. Yes. 
You are a British subject?—A. Yes. 
How long have you been connected with shipping?—A. All my life. 
What is your present business?—A. Ship-owner, ship manager. 

What are your shipping connections?—A. I am director of the Thompson 
Steamship Company, The London-American Maritime Trading Company; I 
am Chairman of the Register of Bureau Viritas, and I am associated, indirectly, 
with other shipping companies, as Chairman. 

Q. When did you first come into touch with shipping matters in Canada? 
—A. I first came into Canada in 1893, in connection with a shipping i ae 
of carrying coal, from Cape Breton to Montreal. The Dominion Coal 

pany had just come into existence, after the amalgamation of the various was 
in Cape Breton, and Mr. Henry Whitney, of Boston, who was the principal pro- 
oter, requested me to come over and try to fix some lines to run coal from 
Cape Breton to Montreal. I made a long contract with the Dominion Coal 
Company; I think it was seven or eight years. I ran a number of steamers, 
nd although I was under no obligation by the contract to do so, I succeeded 
. cutting the rates in: half. The rates charged in those days were, generally, 
$1.50 per ton, from Cape Breton to Montreal, which I succeeded in reducing toy 
5 cents. It was commented upon in those days, because I got a very high rate 
r my ships, without any guarantee, and some of the shipping men here will 
alize that I got five shillings per ton, deadweight, in 1893, where the average 
Tate was, probably, three shgllings. Tt was a very high rate and, yet, I 
ceeded in lowering the rates, and I made a very handsome profit for my 
pany. That was my first advent in Canada. 


<> The Cuarrman: Will you ask him, Mr. Symington, to clear that up, about 
‘the high rate of five shilings per deadweight ton. I did not quite understand it. 


iy By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Was that a charter rate or what?—A. I had the ships oie ctenadl on time 
larter rates, which is generally based on the ton deadweight. For instance, a 


ship of four thousand tons at five shillings, would give one thousand pounds a 
nl onth. 


| ccecscee' 


\ 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. That is what I wanted to clear up?—A. Out of that you would pay the 
crews wages, the insurance; and the charterers would pay for the bunker coal 
and otherwise hate entire control of the handling of the ship. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. On that occasion, you told us, Sir William, that the rates were reduced 
result, from $1.50 to 75 tenet A! Yes, and less. 
os Q. You added “and less’”?—A. And under 75 cents. 


| 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. How much under 75 cents?—A. Not “less than 75 cents,” but in some 
instances under; they worked it at an average, which I am not prepared now 
to give to a few cents, but that was given to me at the time at 75 cents, which 
I had intimated to Mr. Whitney I would do. 

@. When was your next experience in shipping in Canadian ane 
A. 1897 I secured a contract with the Dominion Government, with a subsidy of 


£153,000 a year, to run the Whitney service of passenger steamers, between — 


Canada and England. 

@. What happened in connection with that?—-A. That service did not 
materialize, for this reason: I found I had, in the beginning, enormously strong 
opposition from the shipping community, and time dragged on, before I could 


overcome some of those obstacles. The Canadian Government, very kindly, — 


gave me a contract for another period, to enable me to get through, but in the 
meantime, the Spanish-American war broke out. It was then impossible to go 
on, because I had a clause in my underwriting letters, that if war broke out 
between two nations, one of which was a European nation, the underwriters had 
a right to retire. Although England was not implicated in the war, there was 


quite a panic at the time, and large sums would be drawn, and injone week 


something like £500,000 or £600,000 would be drawn in that way. 


By the Chairman: 
. When you say “the underwriters” do you mean the people who had 
p 


underwritten the project?—-A. The people who had underwritten the capital for | 


the ships in the service. 
Q. The capital for’ the company that was to own and operate the ship?— 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 2 


Q. The company that was to build the ships, and own and operate them, is a 


that it?—A. To own and operate them, I think, Mr. Chairman, is right, because 
the builders come into a different category. 

Q. But you had to pay for them?—A. We had to pay for them. 

Q. The result was that the 1897 “project did not go ahead?—A. It did not 


go ahead, but I may tell you that I had deposited £20,000 with the Canadian : 
Government, £10,000 in cash, and a banker’s guarantee for £10,000; and in due — 


course I applied for the return of this money, and the Canadian Government 
_very graciously granted my application, and I may say that, even the opposi- 


tion,—in those days, Sir Charles Tupper,—admitted, (which is of record in — 


Hansard here), that I had done my best and played the game. 
Q. And the deposit, in any event, was returned on that oceasion?—A. 
Yes, sir, the money was returned to me; yes, after a couple of years. 
Q. What was your next experience in connection with Canada?—A. In 


1901 I established a freight line between Rotterdam, running through the Sta 


Lawrence Canals, carrying freight to Fort William and Port Arthur. I carried 
freight, for the first time in the history of the world, ocean bound, 1,500 miles 


further west than had ever been done before, but I found that the ‘ships, which — 


could proceed through the canals—being too! small—(under 4,000 tons) were 
unfit for the ocean trade, and eventually I had to withdraw that part of the 
service; so 1 formed a company on the Lakes, called the Canadian Lake and 
Ocean Navigation Company, where I left the smaller ships and simply carried 
on the line to Montreal and Halifax, for the time being. 

Q. From Fort William and Port Arthur?—A. No, from Rotterdam. 

Q. Then you did not operate any further on the Great Lakes?—A. No. I 
could not get through the canals with the larger ships, of course, and I had ia 
abandon that part of the project. 

{Sir William Petersen] 
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on. ae that project, ‘if you will ow. me to explain, I had partners with 
e, of a very substantial character. Armstrong Whitworth and Company, the 
Dig shipping firm, of ‘Newcastle-on- Tyne took part in that enterprise with me. 
They put 1 in two ships, which they had taken in part payment—I do not know 
I am allowed to explain this. 


The CuatrmMan: Yes. This is interesting to us. 


The Wirness: 1 would like to explain it because I see in the white book, 
ich is supposed to be a reply to Preston’s Report, mention is made of this, 

I want to make it perfectly clear, by having a record of it. I want to 
ve a record ay it here. i 


By the ee 


Q. We want the whole story, and we would be very glad to listen to you.— 
A. Armstrong-Whitworth and Company put in two ships, which they had taken 
in part payment, from the Royal Mail, two old passenger ships, and I put in 
two, and chartered another and started the line. They had agreed to furnish 
00, 000 in the enterprise, and we had-a distinct promise from Sir Wilfrid 
urier and Sir Richard Cartwright, of a subsidy of £30,000. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
. This was for what purpose?—A. To run this line. 
. It was passenger, emigrant or what?—A. Passenger and freight. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You may mention the ports on both sides of the ocean that this con- 
lated line was to.touch at?—A. During the summer season, Montreal and 
ec; during winter, Halifax and Havre, on the other side, and London. The 
bsidy had not actually been granted when we started the line, but I had Sir 
ilfrid Laurier’s word and Sir Richard Cartwright’s that they would recom- 
nd this subsidy. I explained this to Armstrong Whitworth and Company 
and we took it for granted that the word would be kept by the Ministers, and 
tarted the line. No sooner had I started the line than I found that Arm- 
g Whitworth and Company backed out. It is not true to say, as stated 
im hat white pamphlet, that I got insurance from the steamers. I did nothing 
the kind. They dropped the whole scheme and withheld the two boats they 
d put in without any notice or rhyme or reason. I had, at that time, thou- 
nds of emigrants waiting, whom I could not accept, because I had to follow 
Erad and give up the enterprise. Great pressure at that time, I found later 
was brought to bear on Armstrong Whitworth and Company by the com- 
Mees. or, call it, the North Atlantic Conference and the German Pool Lines; 
and I was aghast at the unwarranted treatment I received, without any notice, 
had to stop the other lines and I had to throw some companies into liquida- 
qn order to save my own skin. It appears that some of the directors met 
n, who was then President of the Hamburg-American Line, and Dr. 
and, who was President of the North Deutcher Lloyds, at Aix- LaChapelle, 
I that. two of the directors of the Armstrong Whitworth Company came back 
d told them that, not only would they never get an order from any of the 
bine Lines in England or Germany, or any part of the Continent, but the 
an Government Erowid never give them an order for armament or ships. 
ve an idea that Ballin must have seen the Kaiser, or somebody in authority; 
all events, Armstrong Whitworth and Company broke the contract and 
me to sink or swim. Then, eventually, I instituted legal proceedings, and 
ought ub the law courts for a year and a half. I won my case, and I got 
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very substantial damages, and they paid all law costs; but that line was resusci- _ 
tated by the Allan’s, who stepped into the breach, when Armstrong Whitworth 
and Company broke away, and eventually, Allan’s, being absorbed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, no doubt they are running that line to-day. That is my original 
project. That is the history of the Canadian-French line. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This information which you give, with respect to the Conference inter- 
ference all came out, I understand, in the court proceedings?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was the case reported in the English Law Reports?—A. Yes. ie 
Q. Do you remember what year it was?—A. Yes; 1906. I may say that, | 
after two days’ bombardment by my counsel, we settled the case in court, with 
the consent of the judge. : ve 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ta 

Q. Are you sure the case was reported?—A. It was in the English news- — 
papers. ; 
The CuatrMAN: We have the English Law Reports here, and if a case is — 
reported in the English Law, Reports, we can turn to it. : 
Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: As a matter of fact, the case was settled out of — 
court. It was settled, but there was no judgment at all. am 
The Witness: It was settled in court, but with the consent of the judge. 
The CuarrMan: I think, Mr. Montgomery, I might ask Sir William Peter- _ 

sen a question here. ¢ 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. What was the amount of damages you received from those people? — 
That will show us that there was something substantial in the story. What — 
did you get from those people?—A. Mind you, Mr. Chairman, I am not quite — 
sure, but I think it was 48 thousand pounds. And the law costs came to — 
about 16 thousand pounds, as between solicitor and client. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What further shipping connections have you had with Canada, Sir — 
- William, any other or further shipping connections?—A. That was in 1904. — 
Then in 1907 I started a line in conjunction with the late Sir William Mac- — 
kenzie, between Rotterdam and Canada.. I first called at Halifax, and pro- — 
ceeded on to New York, but later on the line was developed and took in seven 
larger ships and we called it the Royal Line, running to Montreal and Quebec. — 
That line ran very successfully at the first going off; just at the first I called at 
Halifax, to divert or to disembark the Canadian emigrants. At that time it 
was very difficult on the Continent to get an emigrant to realize that there 
was another country besides the United States, and when you came and wanted 
him to go to Canada you had to precede that with a very large propaganda — 
and all sorts of literature; therefore, for the two sailings I succeeded in estab- 
lishing my agencies on the Continent, and diverted very few emigrants via Hali- 
fax, and for that reason I had to proceed with my steamers to New York, where 
I worked with the Erie Railway Company and discharged the balance of the im- 
migrants destined for the United States, and to start my freight. I may say in 
connection with that service that I also had a tremendous fight to meet from — 
the combined lines, who have always had a very sweet eye on me. The line 
first started in Hamburg, but I was chased out of Germany because with the © 
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filcment avoid the country of S ahipns, control stations a called them; 
yy would not allow my emigrants or passengers to get through on my tickets, 

and they had to be provided with either a conference ticket or a German pool 
line ticket, and I was then compelled to divert my line from this pressure to 
otterdam, and I had actually to pay any railway fares for all my emigrants 
round Germany, up from Central Europe until they arrived in Rotterdam to 
join my ships, which sometimes involved a railway fare of something like 16 
uillings. Still I went on from Rotterdam, and I got more emigrants there — 
in due course than my ships at that time could carry, because I was restricted 
ships. I could not charter any ship from any shipowner for fear of the 
Conference, and I now had to go abroad and buy one or two ships in order 
to carry on the business, which T did, and we caried on the line as I say, and 
en developed it into the. Royal Line, and I was associated with that line 
up to the moment; it was run ‘first of the part of Sir William Mackenzie and 
myself entirely ; later‘ it was transferred to the Canadian Northern Railway 
and, as you know, that railway was later on taken over by the Canadian 


{ 


By the Chairman: med 


_ Q. What was the name of this line; you may have stated it, if so I have 
rgotten it?—A. The first line I started was called the Uranian, because the 
st liner I had was called the Urania, and on that line I chartered several 
ips from the Prince line, from Elder-Dempster and other people who were not 
in the conference, to carry on that line. Then later on.we bought—or Mac- 
nzie and Mann bought—two large passenger ships, 12,000-ton ships, very 
elaborately fitted out, and put them on that line, and that line commenced to 
run from Bristol and ‘Avonmouth, and it was called the Royal Line; the Royal 
eorge and the Royal Alfred were two of those ships. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


; nQ, Have you told us all your North Atlantic experience pune. I think 
, pretty well.. 
Q. Have you run ships to Vancouver or to Western ports?—A. I have, but 
ot on lines of my own ships, I have run on charter from Vancouver to Japan 
d India. 

Q. Have you had any experience in other trades, for instance the United 
j states trade?—A. Yes. I ran a line of two of my own ships from Jamaica to 
oston, for the United Fruit Company of America. I also ran one or two of my 
eamers, tank steamers, for the Standard Oil Company on a regular line to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and of course I have had shipping connections with America, 
India, China, Japan, Awstralia, New Zealand, every day almost with ships 
: tad ing from one place to another. 
That is, you have been running your boats to these various countries? 
-A, Yes. 
-Q. How long have you known Mr. Preston?—A. I have known Mr. Pres- 
upwards of 27 years. 
Q. Where did you first meet him?—A. Here, in Ottawa. 
Q. What were your first business connections with him?—A. I really never 
any business connections with him except that I met him in business in 
1904;in connection with the French Canadian line. He offered me, or had ready 
me thousands of emigrants which he had secured under an organization he 
himself established on the continent. Then later on he introduced me to — 
r members of his organization. That was in 1906 and 1907, and indirectly 
hat time furnished me with many thousands of emigrants for Canada. 
Q. Have you had any other business connection with him at all?—A. ‘No, 
itil he came to London last year. 
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Q. I will come to that in a moment. Prior to this contract | we a 
sidering now, you had had no business dealings with him?—A. None whatever. 
Q. Then as regards the present contract, when did he first see you with 
reference to it?—A. He saw me in London, I, think, towards the end of June 
last year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before that question is proceeded with, I would like to ask a cruebtieat 
When you met Mr. Preston some 27 years ago, was he in the Canadian 
Government service, or was he operating on his own account, or for some com- — 
pany?—A. I could not tell you, except that he was introduced to me-.by a 
Minister. I think the Minister was the gentleman who is now Sir Clifford 
Sifton, but whether he was in the Government service at that time or not I 
do not know. a: 

Q. He was engaged in sieht work, but whether public or private 
you are not sure?—A. I am not sure. ae 

Q. But it was immigration work?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Was that in 1904. or 1907?—-A. That was in 1897, when I first met him; — 
that was 27 years ago. e 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: y 

Q. I think you said it was in 1907 you had your first business dealings 
with him?—A. That is true. a 
Q. What I want to know is, was Mr. Preston engaged then in the Canadian 
immigration service?—-A. He had been. I think he went back to Canada a 
the end of 1906 or the beginning of 1907, and later on began on the sam 
business. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. In 1897, when you met him, what was his business?—A. I don’t know 
whether he was associated with the Government here at all or not. I met hi 
here in Ottawa in the Government, and he was introduced to me I think b 
Sir Clifford Sifton. a 
Q. When you had your first business dealing with him, he was engaged 

in immigration?—A. Yes. 
Q. On his own account or for the Government?—A. For the Governmen 

J think, in Europe. 
Q. You say with regard to the present contract you first saw Mr. yeaa 
you think at the end of June, 1924; is that what you told us?—A. That is righ 
Q. How did you come to meet him?—A. He came and called upon me; he 
first wrote me, then he called upon me at my house. bi 
Q. What ‘took place?—A. He told me that the Government was anxious: 

to do something to establish control of ocean rates, and he had with him in 
London the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. Low, whom I had not seen 
at that time, and I met him two or three times, when we discussed the matter. 3 
By the Chairman: 

Q. You met him, is that Mr. Preston or Mr. Low?—A. Mr. Preston, at 

my house. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Let me get this clear, the first time Mr. Preston came to you, was Mr. 
Low there?—A. No, it was before that I met Mr. Low. 

Q. What took place the first time? He came to your house, you say, and 

he told you that the Canadian Government wanted to do something about co 


trolling ocean rates?—A. Yes. 
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old me nie sone seen ? lot of shone in Eucna with this matter; I do not 
know the details of the people he saw, and he said he would like to introduce 
‘me to Mr. Low, the Minister, if I would consider the matter at all. 

Q. That is, of taking part in some transaction looking to the control of 
ocean rates to Canada?—A. That is it, yes. 

ae Q. And how many times did you see him before you saw Mr. Low?—A. 
Oh, three or four times probably. 

Q. And when was Mr. Low introduced to you?—A. He was introduced to 
_me a few days later, about the end of June; the very end of June. 

Q. Then after you met Mr. Low did you have anything further to do 
ith Mr. Preston regarding negotiations preceding the contract?—A. No. _ 
Q. How did the contract arise?—A. I wrote a memorandum and con- 
eyed my ideas of a certain scheme; in a memorandum which I handed to 
Mr. Low at the Ritz Hotel in London. He perused that, and I saw him a day 
‘or two after, and we had several other discussions on this subject, and eventu- 
ally he asked me would I leave the matter over until his return to Canada, as 
he wanted to discuss the subject with his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. ‘This was Mr. Low,-was it?—A. That was Mr. Low, yes. And would 
, if his colleagues so wished it, come to Canada on receiving a cable from him. 
The result was that some time at the end of October, I think it was, I got a 
able from Mr. Low asking me to come over and I came here to Ottawa and 
egotiations for the present agreement started, and the result was the contract 
f the 9th December of last vear. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, did Mr. Preston have anything to do with the drawing of that 

ntract so far as you are concerned. cae Nothing whatever. 

~ Q. Was he present at the negotiations with the Government?—A. Not 

that IT am aware of. 

-Q. Did you discuss the terms of the contract with him before its comple- 

_tion?—A. me: 

- Q. Did you have anything to do with hig report?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. You did not assist him in any way in writing his report.—A. Not in 

he slightest. 

- Q. Did he ever discuss the question of his report with you or ask advice. 

a No. He mentioned to me in an offhand sort of way that he was writing 

a report for the Government, but he never asked my advice nor did I ever see 
ything of the report. 

- Q. You never saw the report at all?—A. No. 

__ Q. Or know anything that was in it prior to it being given?—A. No not 
at all. 

_ Q. Now, Sir William, what do you know about the North Atlantic Con- 

erence?—A. What do I know about it? A good deal I am afraid. 

- Q. Have you had any experience with them?—A. Well I have already 

given you a few. 

ea —Q. Is there anything further you want to say on that subject?—A. Well, 

of course I know where their headquarters are, but you see, you are not allowed 

to get into the sanctum sanctorum unless you are a member, and you can learn 

ry little outside, but you feel the bite, though, outside, all right. _ 

~Q. You and the Conferences have been rather in opposition for a great 


. lany years, is that not so, Sir William?—A. That is right. 
: {Sir William Fetersen.] 
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Q. Now coming back to your lines, with respect to immigration, so that we 
may get that cleared up, what did you carry aya ae from the Continent 
to Canada— ; 


\ 


By the Charman: 


Q. I wonder if I might interject a question here? I would like to get 
Sir William’s views as an experienced shipping man on the economic benefits, 
or the economic disadvantages of the Conference system, first, in respect to 
shippers; and second, in respect to shipowners. I wonder if Sir William would 
give us a few words on that? It is of intense interest to me. I do not know 
whether it is to the other members of the Committee. 


The Witness: It is a rather long subject, Mr. Chairman. You hold me 
down, I suppose? : ! 


By the Chairman:, 

Q. We would rather ask you to speak up.—A. Very well: You want meto 
speak in a general way? 

Q. That is it. Here is the Conference; they come before us and they say, i 
there is a Conference but ‘it is of real benefit not only to ourselves but to the 
shipping publie of the world; it stabilizes rates; it ensures regular sailings; 
and other words to the like effect. Now you have been a shipping man for 

fifty years and I would like you to treat the subject, Sir William, succinctly, © 
but fully, giving us your ideas as to whether they are benefits, first of all, to the 

shippers of the ‘world, and secondly, to the shipowning interests of the world. 


Mr. Monteome_ry, K.C.: You are not looking for an unprejudiced opinion, 
oe Chairman. 


By the Chairman: re. 

Q. I do not think Sir William’s opinion on this will be any more pre- 
judiced than that given by Mr. Cleminson and Col. Gear.—A. Well, any mono- 
_ poly or combine by any part of the community is always liable to take advantage 
of its strong position, I take it. But there is none of such immense scope as 
shipping concerns spreading themselves all over the world and without going into 
an explanation about the general situation of’ the whole world’s shippmg, may __ 
I be allowed just to confine myself to Canada? I have already been slogged in 
other parts of the world, where I did not deserve it. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, I. do not mind a little more slogging because I know I deserve it. ae f 
is in a very peculiar position, in this way; that here we have all the Conference _ 
lines combined in one big mass. Every individual line, mind you, can go and 
catch the freight and passengers apparently independent of each other, but the 
one dare not cut the rates against the rates dictated at Montreal, New York, and 
Leadenhall Street in London. Now why are these rates maintained at a high 
level? The situation*of Canada at present is this: that with the restrictions 
of immigrant traffic into the United States, seme of the big steamers of the lines 
now running to Canada have become a drug i in the market. Take the Carmania, 
and several other very expensive ships, running into millions, running under an 
organization enormously expensive, they carry of course, as many emigrants 
as they can westbound, and as much cargo as they can get; but when they 
arrive here in Canada, they are only able to carry, some of them, half the 
cargo that I propose to carry in my cargo boats. Consequently they are bound 
to keep up the rates as high as possible in order to make ends meet. 

Let me give you an instance of one ship, the Aurania. She is 14,000 tons 
eross register; she is 16 knot speed; she will carry a thousand immigrants and 
some hundreds of second class passengers. She cost a million sterling to build 
last year and she was delivered in February. She has nurseries, kindergartens, 
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winter “gardens, gymnasiums, extravagant bills of fare for the emigrants and all 
these attractive frills, and she gets of course a number of emigrants across 
and a good deal of westbound freight, but when she loads in Montreal or Quebec, 
r wherever she loads, she is only able to carry 6,000 tons dead weight back, 
and therefore they are bound to keep the rate as high as possible to make a ship 
like that pay its way both ways. They are bound to lose money on a ship like 
that. Whereas, if they Itad not gone to the extravagant limit they have now, 
perforce perhaps, on account of the United States Act restricting immigration but 
had confined themselves’ to an ideal cargo ship to carry a maximum amount 
of cargo on an economical basis, with a fairly large number of emigrant accom- 
modation on an economical basis, without too long bills of fare, too many 
stewards to wait upon them to carry these westbound people, that ship—what 
I call “an intermediary ship” would beat them all. You cannot—I am sure 
you will all realize—afford to run a 60 mile an hour trains, carrying mail and 
passengers, and joad that train with bricks and iron girders; if you do that, 
somebody has to pay the bill. And so it is with these extravagant ships, at 
enormous first cost, somebody has to pay the bill for the extravagance, and 
for these frills. Who has to pay? Why, of course, the Canadian shipper. 
There i is no question about that. There is no sane man would deny that. And 
therefore my ships of course I have designed and put up particularly for this 
ntract. 

Q. Sir William, I do not want to interrupt you, but rather than enter upon 
the details of comparison between your own and Conference ships, I would like 
o direct your attention more nearly to the Conference system as a ay svent. —A. 
Have I not already explained that, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. Perhaps, in a few words, you might continue,—A. The Conference system 
ere is well known. It has been brought out in evidence and I think it is well 
_ understood by everybody. | Rates are dictated in Montreal; rates are dictated 
_in New York; but not only are rates dictated in New York and Montreal, but the 
[ontreal people here—I think Col. Gear will perhaps bear me out also—at times 
uence the shipper from Europe, and when an outside line attempts to get 
reight from the east to go to Canada, a cable will be sent to that shipper, 
to give the Cairns line or some other line the preference. Now you see it is very 
difficult under a system like that for any outsider to attempt to run a line. You 
ould not attempt it without a subsidy. I knew of a line running here last year, 
ith very excellent management, called “Lloyds Italiana;” he wanted to estab- 
ish trade between Canada and Italy and he dropped £30, 000, and the little 
reight he secured from the Mediterranean was cut away from him by instruc- 


a) By the Chairman: 

— Q. What I was particularly anxious to get from you, Sir William, was some 
ideas along the lines of what was set forth in the Minority Report of the 
Commission that examined on shipping rings in the Old Country in 1906, or 
909. For instance, the Minority Report found that the system of shipping 
ngs had been injurious to tramps. I will read: 


“The system has been injurious to tramps, the strongest element 
in the British Mercantile Marine, and it leads... . to higher rates of 
freight. i 


must say I do not quite understand how it hurts the tramps, and I would be 
ad if you could tell me whether that corresponds with your idea, and if it 
does, you might explain it—A. Yes. Shall I give you one concrete instance 
here, bearing again upon Canada? 
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Q. First of all you might tell us whether you agree with that atakenioni et 


A. Yes, to a certain extent I do, but that statement is a very general statement, . 


and applies to the whole of the world’s shipping, you might say. 
@. You can give us your specific instance, then, Sir William—A. Well, of 


course, where a Conference line trades they have their connections and their — 


agents there, always collecting freight for them, for the various sailings. Now, 
if they have anything to spare which the liners cannot carry, they hold the 
cheapest freight and that is left for the tramp steamers, as you call them, 
whereas the choice freight with the higher rates, of course, is shipped by the 
lines represented by the agent. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If the tramp steamer will take that freight at a lower cost, why should 
it not get it?—-A. They never get it but at a lower cost, because it is always 
in the agent’s hands to dictate the rates. You cannot always go into an open 
market with a tramp steamer, unless there is a spurt somewhere in grain. [| 
give yoy the example of my steamer which I had here recently. I secured 


freight for that ship in Europe, otherwise I would never have sent my ship 


here empty; I would not have got a pound of cargo, I do not think. 
The CHamrMAN: Perhaps you would continue, Mr. Symington. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I was coming at the time, Sir William, to what price you charged for 
emigration service. I mean, what did you charge the emigrants?—A. £3-10. 
Q. That was when?—A. That was in 1907 and 1908 and 1909. In 1909 it 
was raised to a higher figure, £4-10, I think, and when the Royal Line boats 


came on they charged more; of course, they were more expensive ships; it was 


something like £6. 

Q. First coming back to your £3-10 rate, from 1904 and on—or did you say 
1904?—A. No, 1907. 

Q. What was the Conference rate at that time?—A. The Conference rates 
and the German pool lines rates were £7, £6-10 or £7. 

Q. So that at the time you installed your service in 1907 the German pool 
lines and the Conference lines were charging between £6 and £7, at the time 
you put in the £3-10 rate?—A. Yes. 

@. Is that when the control stations came in, thane ae No, the control 
stations were in existence prior to that, but I had ‘been compelled, on account 
of the control stations, to divert my lines to Rotterdam. 


Q. Did the Conference rates show any change when you started carrying 


at £3-10?—A. When they saw I went to Rotterdam and continued to get emi- 
grants from there, they started to cut their rate, but a general rate war took 
place between the Cunard Company, White Star, and the German pool lines, 
and both sides eut the rate very low, how low I do not remember. But that 
rate only lasted a few weeks. During that rate war I had to reduce mine a 
iittle; I think I reduced mine to £2-10, in response, but that was only quite 
temporary. 

Q. You continued charging your £3-10 up to the end of—?—A. Up till the 
end of 1909, if I remember correctly, or the beginning of 1909. 

Q. In the meantime, what had happened to the Conference rates, when this 
rate war was over, this short rate war?—A. They came back, they agreed upon 
the rates between them. It was not a question only of rates between these 
companies, it was also a question of the number allocated to the various lines. 
You see, the German pool lines in those ‘days had absolute control of the 
emigration business, and they very kindly allowed us in Great Britain one- 
quarter of the whole of the emigrants, and kept the three-quarters themselves. 


The rate war was brought about by the companies, to have that proportion of | 
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Penis adjusted, irrespective of rates; the rate war was fought for two 
reasons, but at all events I came into it and had to modify my rates to meet 
sir lowered rates while they were fighting. 

— Q. I understand you say that continued only for a few eek eA: Yes, 
You may take it, on the average throughout, my rate was £3-15 up to 1909. 
—Q. And theirs was back to the £6 and £7 after the war, following the rate 
war?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Their rates returned to what they had been before?—A. Yes, and they 
ade some adjustments about the traffic, which I do not know about. 

QQ. Now, Sir William, about that £3 rate, did you make any money at that 
rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a profitable service?—A. A profitable service, yes. I had, in 
ddition to emigrants, of course, a good deal of freight and a good deal of 
freight eastbound, but the ships I ran the emigrants in had no kindergartens or 
swimming pools and that sort. of thing. They had very wholesome food and 
very fine quarters and were much cheaper ships than you see here, these lyxury 
‘ships, as I call them. 

~ Q. You have healthy ships for the immigrants?—A. Yes. 

Q. You never got the immigration or health authorities raising any trouble 
bout it?—A. Never. 

Q. And did you get sufficient ntisiness to command the capacity?—A. We 
got so much business we did not know what to do with the immigrants in 
Rotterdam, and we had to build a hotel to lodge them so as to fit in with 
he sailings of the ships, and keep them in that hotel for a fortnight before we 


— Q. Well, Sir William, have you had any immigration experience in carrying 
immigrants since 1909?—A. Right up until 1910. No, not since 1910. 
Q. Not since then?—A. No. 
3 Q. What are your views, from your experience, as to the possibility of 
carrying immigrants for less than the present Conference rate of $75?—A. 
‘What is my view? 
 Q. Yes, as to the possibility of carrying immigrants at a less rate than 
hey are being carried for at present?—A. It all depends on the ships they 
re carried in. If you want to carry a class of immigrants who can afford to 
ay for swimming baths, and gymnasiums, and that. sort of thing, wou will © 
et some of that class, but very few of them. 

 Q. Let me put it one way, then; to carry them in clean, airy, reasonably 
ealthy accommodations, and give them reasonably good food, do you care 
o say what they can be carried at?—-A. Under present conditions, at eight 
or nine pounds. 

 Q. For eight or nine pounds?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: $45. 
‘ Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: About $42. 


Cee By the Chairman: 
— Q: You do not suggest that the third-class quarters in these finer ships 


ave swimming baths for the third-class passengers?—A. I do not think I quite 
neant, that, because the average immigrant does not take many baths coming 
cross. I really meant kindergartens and other luxuries of that kind, which 
average immigrant does not look for, as he has not been accustomed to 


se things in his own country. 


By Mr. Sumington, K.C.: 
Q. What you mean, Sir William—for instance the evidence was given 


t 


ere that the accommodation here to-day for the third-class immigrant is about 
: {Sir William FPetersen.] 
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equivalent to the cost of the first-class passage in 19142—A. That is about it; 


sir. \ : 
Q. And you say you can give reasonable service, under clean, wholesome 
and healthy conditions for about eight or nine pounds?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarman: This Committee stands adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 
The witness retired. \ 


The Committee adjourned. 


| 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 o'clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 


The CuHatrMAN: The Committee will please come to order. Sir Wilken! 
will you please resume your seat? 


Sir WILLIAM PETERSEN: I will, sir. 

Sir WiuL1AM PrErersEN recalled. 

_ By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 

Q. Sir William, I understand there was a correction you wanted to make 


in your evidence of this morning?—A. Yes, I would like to say that I mean to 
say the date when I met Mr. Low in London was a few weeks— 


Q. You said “a few days” this morning?—A. I meant a a) weeks after 


the end of June. 


Q. When you first met Mr. Preston?—A. I met Mr. Prestan at the end | 


of June, and a few weeks later I met Mr. Low. 


Q. ‘Approximately when? In August some time?—A. No, at the end of 


July sometime; the 27th or 28th, something like that, 


Q.-Sir William, at the adjournment we had, I think, finished my questioning a 
in regard to immigration, and you had in answer to a question by, I think, the — 


Chairman, given some views about the nature of the services on the North 
Atlantic now?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, you operate what I have heard described here as corrugated ships — 


of the Monitor type, is that it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you kindly explain the nature of these ships to the Committee? 


The CHarRMAN: Speak right up, Sir William. Throw your voice out, 
please, so that the members of the Committee can all hear. 


The WitNess: This is a bad room for acoustics, and now we are coming 
into hydrostatics. Lord Kelvin said at one time that there were three things 
which nobody ever understand, acoustics, hydrostatics and women. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: .That is a somewhat revised edition of Solomon. 
Sir Eucenre Fiser: He should have put the last one first. 


The Witness: Now, we will come to corrugated ships. It is a very difficult 


question to tackle, because you have to explain it scientifically, apart from 
commercially. The formation of the ship itself— ..... I was going to say it is 
necessary to enter the science of hydrostatics now for a few moments in order 
to explain how this model of ship is applied economically commercially. The 
mere corrugations of the ship were originally intended for strength, to increase 
the strength of the ship, and reduce the displacement weight, supposing this 
(indicating) represents the straight side of a vessel— 

The CuarrMAN: The witness is now holding in his hand a straight piece 
- of paper. | 
[Sir William Petersen] 
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__ The Wirness: If that (indicating) is a plate of steel, or the side of a— 
ip 400 or 500 feet long, you will find, when at sea, it will bend very readily. 
In order to obviate that we have what you would call “ ribs,” but we call them 
‘frames ” or “uprights.” They are very heavy ‘steel frames, probably two 
feet apart, and then stringers longitudinally in order to keep that plate stiff. 
Now, if you corrugate that paper you will find you can hardly bend it at 
all with your hands and the strength is increased 85 or 87 per cent without 
applying any stringers, and without applying any ribs or frame. Is that clear? 
‘Now, we are allowed, according to the classification, to adopt, for that 
corrugation, ribs six or seven feet apart, giving us so much more space in the 
ship; we are allowed one very small stringer to give it longitudinal strength— 
_ because we have already got that—and by this means we reduce the material 
for strengthening the ship. This has been calculated very careful by Naval 
experts as reducing altogether the weight of the material in the ship, and 
enabling that ship to carry more cargo For instance, the Rio Dorado, of which 
you had evidence the other day, will carry something like 160 tons more cargo 
than an ordinary ship with the plain sides, and be a stronger ship besides. 
_Now, in addition to the strength of the ship, there is another advantage. 
By corrugation you increase the speed of the ship. That is a thing which is 
quite opposed to the old principles of hydrostatics, because it is evident if you 
 corrugate, you increase what we call the wetted surface, and by increasing the 
wetted surface you get more friction. The text-books on hydrostatics say it 
impossible, however, we have been at this for 20 years or more and we find 
at they are altering the text-books on hydrostatics. \ 
_ These corrugations, I may explain,—although it is pretty hard to explain, 
t I will try to because I ought to—have this further advantage. If a plain- 
sided ship goes through the water and you look over the ship’s side, you will 
find it is followed by a volume of water probably a foot, or at least a few 
ches off the ship—a solid volume of water; that volume of water, as you drive 
_ the ship through, is keepitig the ship back like rubbing it against heavy sand- 
: paper, and the more you increase the speed, the more adherence the volume of 
_ water gets, and the more obstruction you get, and that obstruction and adherence | 
Keeps on for some feet after the ship, and keeps growing less and less, until the 
ship rids itself of that obstruction. - If you look over the side of a corrugated © 
up at sea you will find there is no volume of water following it. The moment 
e ship gathers headway, there is a little curl of water which induces air in 
between the shell of the ship and the water, and eliminates the water, leaving 
the sides of the ship free, and as this water is set free and carried along the 
corrugations, it creates a solid vohime of water at the stern of the ship, enabling 
the propellor to get the fullest advantage of the revolutions. If you look over the 
stern of any of my corrugated ships, you will meet a sight which you cannot 
meet on any other ship; you will be able to see the propellor revolving without 
the slightest trouble. If you do the same thing with any other ship built, you 
will find the water churning up all the way round, and you cannot see the 
opellor through the solid water, in which the propellor is doing its work. 
e have no slip on our-propellors,—-or a very small one, as compared to the 
slip on the ordinary ship, which runs up sometimes to 20 or 30 per cent. 


“ By the Chairman: 
- Q What do you mean by “slip ”?—A. The loss of efficiency. In bad 
weather, for instance, you will get into a condition where the propellor is not 
able to perform and give its full efficiency in work. We call that difference 
tween that condition and the normal power, the “slip”, and this is care- 
y calculated by the engineers. 
~ Q. That does not mean when the propellor is out of the water altogether, 
is, what is called, racing?—A. No; it means when the propellor is working 
: / {Sir William FPetersen.] 
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in the water, by the rolling of the ship and other similar conditions—by the — 
pitch of the ship—the propellor does not get the chance to perform full service. 

Now, that is the technical part, as I explained, of the hydrostatical part — 
of the construction of a ship, and the reasons are as I have given them to you. 
We are saving weight in ships like that to an enormous degree, and yet get 
more strength. The displacement is less, and being less, of course, we get 
more carrying capacity. That is the scientific aspect, as well as I am able — 3 
to explain it. ; ee 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is that a patented process?—A. The patent was in force, Sir Henry, 
but it expired just during the war. I had nothing to do with it. I invented 
this myself in 1905, and it was then patented, but I had nothing to do with it, 
and the patent had not expiréd.' I refused to buy some shares which were 
offered to me by the man who really had control of the company, but who 
has died in the meantime. A lawyer, a very shrewd man, one of the executors, 
came to me and said if I would undertake to fight the case before the English 
Courts, I might get an extension of the patent for a few years on account of 
the war conditions, and that the shares ought to be worth something. So I | 
bought up all the shares, gave some of them away, and I fought the case in 
the English Courts, and had all the evidence of the greatest shipping experts, 
including experts of the Furness-Withy Company, who had to admit they had | 
never had ships like that. They had two of the Monitor type running on a ~ 
time charter—that is, the Furness-Withy Company—at the time. I won the © 
case, and I go three years extra, and since then the patent has been added to, 
so it is still in existence on the same principles. 
Q. What is the depth of the corrugation?—A. The depth from the water’s — 
edge? ; 
7 Q. Yes, how much do you think it is?—A. Oh, about twenty inches, in a 
ship of 8,000 or 9,000 tons, probably 22 inches. : 

~ Q. Does it run from stem to stern?—A. No, it only runs from where the 
sharp of the bow ends to the counter of the ship aft, just on the side. X 

Q. And for how much of the side? What is the height up and down?— 
A. The corrugation itself? re 

Q. Yes.—A. The corrugation itself would be probably 18 inches; two of 
them, one under the other. / ‘ ‘ 

Q. So you have two rows of corrugations, 18 inches in depth each?— ~ 
A. Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I did not get your answers to Sir Henry, when he asked you to what 
extent the corrugations extended along the side of the ship?—A. Along the 
side of the ship? 

Q. Yes—A. I was just going to hand Sir Henry this photograph, which 
was sent to me by one of my crew. : 

Q. Do I gather from this photograph that the corrugation starts just about — 
the place where the-ship obtains its normal width?—A. Yes. 

Q. And follows along until A. You get to the counter. 


( 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. It commences really a little before that, at the fineness of the bow? 
—A. Yes. | 
The Cuatrman: It does not go right into the fineness of the bow. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: a 
Q. No; as you leave the fineness of the bow it comes in. It is before you 


get to the maximum width?—A. Yes. 
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ae must be there in order to get good results?—A. Yes. 

_ By Mr. Shaw: . s 

~  Q. I would.like to ask the witness why, if two corrugations are good, why 
not three or four corrugations or more?—A. What is that? 


By ‘the C hawman: 


- Q. Captain Shaw asks you, if two corrugations are good, why would not 
ore be still better?—A: Yes. We began with one, Mr. Shaw; then we started 
on two. The British Navy copied me, and during the war they stole part 4 
patent. I, beg pardon, I did not mean that word “ stole ”. 

Q. “ Appropriated ”?—A. Yes, appropriated part of my patent, and one 
of His Majesty’s ships was fitted with one bulge of mine, and later on they 
fitted a great many more. It was fitted first for the purpose of avoiding 
torpedo attacks, but later they found the speed increased so enormously, and 
nexpectedly, that they adopted it in.a great many ships. Eventually they 
sre going to try two of them, but they thought I was going,to protest—which | 
‘was not—and they left it at that. We started with one. We found really 
e result almost as good as we find it with two, but we did not find. the 
ng diminished so much as it is with two. The bulges create a very steady 
platform for the ship, and you know the rolling of the ship has a very great 
deal to do with the economy of the ship, as to wear and tear of everything 
mnnected with it. The steadier you can get a ship the less wear and tear you 


Q. And the more the ship rolls the less fast she goes, too?—A. Yes, that 
A ship is built to steam at its best on an even Keel, of course. 


By Mr. Duff: 
 Q. Is it not a fact that two are sufficient fie this reason, that if you put 
e than two on, the lower one would be too far under the bilge, and: unneces- 
, and if you put more than two on, the upper one would be up above the 
water line?—A. That is:so. I was just going to explain that to Mr. Shaw, 
at there was no necessity to have more than two, because you get the result 
om the water line, and any one you would put above that would be superfluous 
nd would also be an encumbrance in many cases, where a ship is lying along- 
de a wharf or getting alongside other ships. But. the steady platform and the 
ss rolling will, of course, make a ship more efficient, although there are a 
at many other advantages. For instance, the steering: these ships here, you 
ill find a child will be able to steer them. . There is no kicking of the wheel; 
1ey go along on a course simply because they are steady, and without any 
‘trouble, without any effort. These are, of course, actual reports I have. I 
ave never myself made a voyage, I may state, in any of the corrugated ships, 
this is absolute evidence I have to the effect of the performances at sea. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. How long has your company operated ships of this kind, Sir William? 
. You are speaking now of my own shipping companies? . 

ao Take it that way first, yes—A. You are not speaking of myself? 

Q. No, any company you have any connection with.—A. I have been con- 
ted with a great many companies in connection with these ships, because 
ave been interested financially a little, but I have never been directly 
terested in the management, except since 1920, 4n connection with the Turtle 
s, which I built on my own account. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But have you been connected with companies who were operating these 
rrugated ships'prior to that?—A. Yes, many of them. 
eae [Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. For how long?—A.. Since 1906 or 1907. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 

Q. Now, since you have operated them yourself, dealing with that first, 
have you watched the results of your voyages?—A. Yes. 

@. You heard your captain and engineer of the Rio Dorado give the figures 
from their log book, or supposed log book, in any event?—A. I did. 

- Q. Of the expenses of operating the boat. Would you say from your 
ino ledue of the operations of the other boats that those are correct?—A. Yes, 
absolutely. 

@. How many of these boats have you, Sir William?—A. Four, and two | 
building, 

'Q. Your captain gave evidence of some certain other voyages to other parts 
of the world, as instancing their superiority Did you know of these voyages?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. Did you go into the figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were. the figures that he gave correct?—A. Absolutely. 

, Q. Now, it has been stated here, Sir William, by the shipping compHeiead 
that grain is the lowest paying cargo.—A. Yes. 

Q. And generally speaking, a losing cargo, under three shillings?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: Three shillings what? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: A quarter. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Your Rio Dorado has lately made a trip?—A. Yes. A 

Q. She came, according to the evidence, light from Hull?—A. Yes, from ~ 
Hull. 
Q. She loaded at Montreal for Hamburg?—A. Yes. 

Q. And grain was the only cargo?—A. That is so. \ se 

Q. Can you give the detail to the committee? Have you any objection — 
to giving the detail of the earnings and expenses of that voyage?—A. None 
whatever. 

Q. Would you do it then, please?—A. Will I hard it to you? ie 

Q. You had better read it. —A. This is a voyage account of the Rio Dorado ee 
from Hull to Montreal in ballast, from Montreal to Hamburg with grain. 

Q. She is not. at Hamburg yet, is she? You want to make that clear.— 
| A. She will be there on Saturday all right. \ 

Q. She will arrive Saturday ?—A. Yes. I 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. D.V.—A. Oh yes, quite. She was nearly twelve days steaming out 
from Hull; she was six days in Montreal loading, and I imagine she will take 
less, but I will reckon twelve days to Hamburg loaded, because I have already 
cable advices by radio from my ship that she is steaming to Hamburg at a 
rate of eleven and three-quarter knots, on 25 tons of coal, so I imagine she 
will be in Hamburg, D.V., on Saturday. That was 24 steaming days, and twelve _ 
loading days, reckoning that she will take no more than six days in Hamburg, _ 
which I do not suppose she will. That is thirty-six days on the round trip, and _ 
her expenses per day including insurance, wages, stores, provisions and extras 
are £30 per day. £30 multiplied by 36 gives you £1,080. Coal; 24 days 
multiplied by 25 tons, at 18s.4d., £550, and I have given here extra coal for 
harbour work, winches and galley and so on, £50. The actual port charges nm 
Montreal were $6,305.09, which at exchange of $4.80 is £1,313. Port charges in 
Hamburg—this is the only figure I estimate, and I think the estimate will be 
right—£550, giving a total for the whole expenses of the round trip, including 
fuel, of £3,543. The freight, Montreal to Hamburg, is $28,728.85, and at 
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change ila is £5,902. Deduct from that freight 24 per cent brokerage, 
- and management, 5 per cent, a total of £448, from £5,902 leaves 
459 net freight. Take from that the expenses, £3,543 and it gives you a net 

t on the round trip of £1, 916. 


By he Chairman: | 


Q. Sir William, did you turn the pound into dollars at the same ‘rate in 
both cases?—A. No, Mr. Chairman, I did not, because the freight is payable in 
New York at the New York rate of exchange, which j is $4.85. Here i in Montreal 
Saat the exchange at $4.80. That is the only difference. 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


 Q. Just hold that statement a moment; I want to ask some questions about 

it. You have stated to the committee that the only estimate here is the unload- | 

ing charges at Hamburg?-—A. That is right. 

- Q. Have you some knowledge of what the port charges at Hamburg are? 

-A. Certainly. I think I am correct here, within a few dollars. 

_ Q. From your previous experience?—-A. Yes, and also from information 

nave. ; 

 Q. Now then, you put first, your expense of the ship, at £30 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any details of how that is made up?’—A. Yes. That is 

ade up of insurance, hull and machinery, plus P. and I. per day £8/11/8; 

ages, per day, £13/8. 

QoThe wage list, I may say, is the wage list which the Captain put in of 
is, When he was in the box?—A. This I had, before the Captain gave evidence. 

iy Q. He did put in the wage list here?—A. Yes. I hope it does not differ 
rom this very much. 

 Q. I think it is the same—A. Provisions, victualling, £4/2/8 per day; deck 

nd engine room, £3/5s per day; extras, 10s, making £29/17/4 per day. I 

ckon £30 in my calculation. 

. Then you add the other charges, namely six eee odd dollars, 

ges in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. These are actual disbursements which you now eee in fact, paid, so 

they are actually fixed?—A. Absolutely. 

This cargo, we understand, was partly heavy grain and partly light | 
rair 2A It was: nearly all light grain, inasmuch as it was one-third rye 

nd two-thirds oats. 

oo Q Two thirds oats?—A. Yes. . This is the lightest grain you can get. 


-. By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


ae I thought you said one-third barley ?—A. There was a small proportion 
itley, but it was one-third rye, not barley ; a very small ‘parcel of barley, 
af the balance, oats. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You remember the charter was one-third rye or barley. I want you 
k at Exhibit No. 35, in view of that statement of yours, at page 73. 
The Wirness: I do not know this document, Mr. Symington. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, if you will look at Exhibit 35, Sir William, you will find under the 
ing “1923” the words “per voyage’?—A. Yes. 

Ao And under the heading “operating expenses,’ you will find a series of 

rges there, starting with port charges?—A. Yes. I see that. 

Q. And you will find there “port charges per voyage, $18,275”?—A. Yes. 
epends on the ports, of course. What ports do you refer to? 

ers ; : [Sir William FPetersen.] 
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Q. That is a comiposite statement. The port charges which you have just — 
given us, if I got them ees aly were some $6,800 in Montreal?—A. $6,305 in 
Montreal. : 

Q. About $2,500 in Harawie? 

Mr. Durr: $2,755. a 

By Mr. Symington, ROG i Aa oe 

Q. This is at five dollars, $2,750. Make it $2,700. That j is $9, 500?—A. Yes. 

Q. The port charges would vary, according to the cargo, for one thine 
yes. s 

Q. That is, in a mixed cargo, the port charges would be shee than on a 


Q. And the charges, while they would not vary, the port being Montreal 
on this side, they would vary on the other side, dependent on what port they 
went to?—A. Certainly. . 

Q. But these port charges, according to the evidence, included stevedor- 
ing, and all that sort of thing, Sir William?—A. Yes. 

@. You see that figure is double yours. Would the difference in a mixed 4 
cargo, as opposed to a grain cargo, make that difference in your ship?—A. No, _ 
it would not. Of course, I do not know the size of the ships here. A 

Q. Well, I will show you the size of the ships, and you will look them over? ‘ 
—A. This is an average, I take it. 

Q. Those are the cargo liners of the Cairn line, the Manchester Line, the | 
Canadian Pacific Line, the Donaldson Line and the Anchor-Donaldson?—A. 
They are all cargo boats. 

Q. If you will look at the tonnage at page, vi-vii in Roman niece 
behind page 94, you can say whether your boats are larger or smaller, than — 
those, on the average ?—A. Yes, about the same. 

Q. You would say about the same?—A. About the same yes. About the — 
same size, about 8,000 tons on an average. i 


i 
5 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. On an average, they would be about that?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. So that it will not be altogether in the realm of assumption, perhaps } 
the witness will tell us just what the charges for loading that grain cargo that 
he had at Montreal were? 


EXHIBIT No. 91 


Caste Appress “ MAcartaHy” Montrea Montreal Port Charges for ss. Rio Dorado a 


T. R. McCARTHY REG’D 
(Montreal Branch of J. F. Whitney & Co., New York) 


STEAMSHIP AND FREIGHT BROKERS 
Montreay, May 26th 1925. 


SS. Rio Dorado and Owners (Petersen & Co, Ltd., Mgrs.) and Owners arrived from Huli, 
May 13th, 1925. Sailed for Hamburg, May 20, 1925. 2 


Dr. 
Received for disbursements from Simpson, Spence & Young ; 
exchange on American check at 46 per cent.. ..... .. $ 4 25 $6,800 00 
Attendance fee.. .. eM clot ek tl ota evr elohe Samm re meas Bae 150 00 
Bags and separation cloths. . BT Ate Sd SN a ag ead 1,085 25 
Bill of health. . BRR os yan aims mans Ge NN gL ac ats 1 00 
Boatman at Quebec. . a Peer are ne Lends see ek Oe 5 00 
Board of Trade shipping 4 fees. Pe rar ae eta Maa 1 80 
Bunker coal. . Here Ae relcsa inept Ge y/8 ak 
Cash to captain. . DRURY Th eats lope tee ot Weal eines etre oem is 270 00 
Charts Sched See ete a ate ene f 
Consul fees.. 11 00 
Doctor. . 
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ee Batley ating grain— 
MM otshels hve gee kk... 8 400 00 
- 356,554 oyaeel on: LER AO Wks SS Sa i a 1,426 20 
Overtime.. .. . JGR NR RGU Dai 40 00 ) ) 

he wn 1,866 20 

ieem Ome CO Tm TTT ONOMEV WHEE s/s. sic) cle ee lys ods ec te ced 

Immigration.. EONS Cy EARS UES. Ge Ge are 
Laundry... . Ee ee onl he Riek Maia 's ip elves 7 05 
Pilotage: sea to Quebec. . ee We cy Shae Oe trate 54 18 
Pilotage: Quebee to (Montreal... Bee eS haa tie TS og 58 00 
irotiee. IVioniredl Or Quebec. si. ec ee Ve ae ee ae Le 106 33 
Phougtree, (Qyrsesie, Wer Sense ce Be key ae en are 88 97 
Pilotuse= Apprentice—Inward.. 64.4. ve we eee eee ee 10 00 
Pilotage : Apprentice—outward. . A Oe er eon ee 15 00 
Ree EROTMON es cu fe Sel ks ce be ce oe ee ee os 10 00 
. Port warden.. ..' Be easton wiles 8 00 
Postage, petties, war ‘tax stamps, ete.. Bato Ss satel 5 00 
Repairs.. .. Bs ST Ca aR ane ce A 65 85 

_ Shipping federation... Cth SE TO TERESA EG OL El a RI 
- Ship chandler. . ae iatia ue 224 91 
Sick mariners’ dues: 276 tons at 2 cents per. net. reg. ton.. 5D a2 
ISS PeB UG mtuilieg EB MS oe Se 1,087 42 
HINO AT ey ROR NE ess weet alas 1,348 08 
~ Telegrams and ‘cables. . Be ERG ee a avi ale e uinba 17 49 
Towage UES see Men ea es UN Nee uses eo ae 160 00 
Wharfage on ship’s stores. . Wi Cuetec OLE Be BP he 1 00 
Watchman.. .. Pee cana Te he cian Ry hats 30 00 
Balance in favor of steamer. . Meee hil sie aicane oc arabe 9 102 90: 


$6,800 00 $6,800 00 
E. & O. Ex. 
Le rene & Co., \ 


Ce 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He gave it as $6,305. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: That is for the port charges. 
The Cuairman: Stevedoring charges, for putting on board the grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ah 


aaa Can you lis the Committee that $6,300 dividedfup?—A. Yes. Here 
we are. 


pie ae These two items here, cash to Captain and the ship chand- 
r, have to be deducted from the total, which is $6,800. 

_ The Cuarrman: What I wanted to get at was, what it costs to put this 

argo on to the vessel. 


_The Witness: It is detailed there. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. From your agents’ brokerage commission, the following items. Per- 
aps I had better read it: “Attendance fee, $150.” Is that a port charge?— 
Yes; attendance or agent’s attendance. 

Q. Is that not covered in the brokerage charge which you gave us?—A. 


"Q. Bags, $1,035.25. 
The Cuatrman: What is that? 
Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: Bags. Just explain that. You had bags. 


~The Witness: The ship has such a large cubical capacity that she would 
load herself fully, even with light grain; in order to keep the cargo steady 
they had to bag a certain quantity, and they used about 8,000 bags to fill 


up oe empty space, which otherwise would have been left vacant. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. If you had some flour or general cargo on top, that would not be neces- 
sary?—A. No, certainly not. 
By Mr. Duff: 
Q. You should not include the cost of those bags in the port charges, 
because they can sell those bags when they get to Hambure—A. That is true. _ 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. At any rate he had included them in his port charges. You will be able _ 


to sell those 'bags in Hamburg, so there would be a credit on that amount?— 


A. I suppose there would be a reduction, but I do not know; I did not take that 
into consideration. : 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That would reduce the total amount of your port charges?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | * 

Q. Bill of health, $1.00; boatman at Quebec, $5; Board of Trade, shipping 
fees, $1.80; Consul fees, $11; elevating grain, 100,000 bushels of rye, $400; 
356,554 bushels of oats, $1,426.20; overtime, $40. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: What is that figure again, if you do not mind? _ 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 356,554 bushels of oats, $1,426.20. Overtime, $40, 
or a total for elevating grain of $1,866.20. tae 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What is the overtime? Re, 

Mr, Symineron, K.C.: $40. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That would mean the loading after a certain hour?—A. Yes. 

The Cuairman: Does that elevating of the grain include the trimming of | 

the grain in the boat itself? ) 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was going to give you all the charges, so you 
ean decide. Laundry, $7.05; Pilotage, sea to Quebec, $54.18; Quebec to Mont- , 
real, $58; Montreal to Quebec, $106.33; Quebec to the sea, $88.97. 4 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. It costs more to come back?—What is the reason for that?—A. Well, — 
I think so; a loaded ship. i i 
Sir Henry Drayton: One is loaded and the other is light? 
Mr. Durr: It is paid for by the foot of draft. } 
Mr. Rinrret: Who is going to tell me that? 


The Wrrness: The ship loaded, would cost more in pilotage than the ship — 
inward light, I take it, because they get paid according to so many feet draft, — 
and she would pay more going out than coming in. : “i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 

Q. Still under the heading of pilotage: Apprentice inward, $10; appren- 

tice, outward, $15; pilotage, harbour, $10; Port Warden, $8; postage, pettys, — 
war tax stamps, etc., $5; repairs, $65.85. What was that?—A. Well, that 

ought not really to go in there, but it is a smail item. I could not find out what — 


it was but I think they did injury to some part of the wharf, or something on — 

the wharf and not on the ship, but the agent told me he could not tell me what. © 

it was when I inquired. I left it in. It was not repairs to the ship, as far as — 

T understand. It was some damage to something that they had done on the 

quay, which had to be done, and which was paid for by the ship. 
{Sir William Petersen] 
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. Sick Mariners Dues, 2,766 tons, at two cents per net registered ton, 
82; stevedore, $1,087.42; fittings, $1,348.08. What is that?—A. That is 
ttings; wood fittings, making certain. compartments. According to Act of 
arliament, you are only allowed to stow so much grain in one compartment; 
Iso to prevent shifting of the cargo, and I take it that some of the rye required 
ome of these fittings, in addition to bagging. 

 Q. I say, would those fittings be useless after this trip? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: There would be some salvage. 


- The Wirness: The value would be very small I should think. It would 
amount to wood cut up. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
5 Q. Firewood?—A. Yes, firewood. I think the most of that would be in 
b labour. Expended in labour probably. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

. Q. Telegrams and cables, $17.49. Towage, forty-eight forty—$160, what 
- does that mean?—A. A tug getting hold of the ship to pull her around. 

Q. A tug at the wharf?—A. Or getting her into the wharf.- There is a 

"heavy current in the harbour where they require tugs-to pull the ship. 

- Q. Wharfage on ship’s stores $1, watchman $30. That completes your 

 agent’s account to you, Sir William?—A. That is so. That is complete because 

ay is paid. 


pr 


- By the Chairman: A 

' ~~ Q.I have taken down as purely stevedore charges, charges connected 
with the loading of the-ship, these figures: $1,866.20, $1,087.42, and $1,348.08. 

I took those as being the cost of putting the cargo aboard.—A. That is right. 

The CHatrman: Adding those three amounts which I gave, together, they 
come to $4,301.70. Am I right? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: What does it matter? The statement is complete. 

It does not matter whether they are port charges; I think it is a wonderful 

statement; it should be read into the evidence so that it will be available for 

afterwards. I should think it should be put in as it stands. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then, Sir William, I go back to Exhibit 35, at page. 73, in 1923 the 

average of the composite statement of the cargo boats of the Conference 
lines, the port charges were $18,275, as opposed to $9,000, including all the 

gures that we have just been disputing. Now would you say that the dif- 

rence in port charges on your boat, of $9,000, or double, would be made up 

_ by the difference in cargo or by the difference in port?—A. The port charges 
for the same size ships—the ship is the same btt the handling of the cargo 

ould of course differ. , 

_ Q. You mean the port dues are the same?—A. I mean the port dues. 

Q. But the handling of the cargo would vary with different classes of 

ips?—A. That is so. Of course this has been rather sprung upon me, and 
do not see how that enormous difference comes in. 

_Q. My friends don’t believe it has. They smile when you say this has 

een sprung upon you, but so far as I am concerned it is correct. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. I should like one cleared UB. Sir William gave $6, 697.10 as one of the 
charges. 


Mr. Syminéron, KG: $6, 305 isn’t it? 
: 32244 {Sir William FPetersen.] 
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Sir Evcenr Fiser: The total shown on the Atenanenlt is $6, 697. 10. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: He explained, Mr. ae that he took out ‘pee 
chandlers. : 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. The total shown on this statement, Sir William, is $6. 697. 10, whicl 
includes bags and separation cost, $1,035.25; and cash to Captain $270; ship’s 
chandlers $224.91. Now would we not be right in deducting those last three 


amounts which total $1,530.16, which makes the port charges, instead of the 
$6, 300, I think, which you gave, $5,166.94? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: You could not deduct all of that with is to bony 
because the sacking would. cost considerable and the oe from Eg bags 
would only be what. you could sell the old sacks for. 

Mr. Durr: It is not for bage ing, Mr. Stevens. It just says “ ne and 
separation cost.” 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is for Shona those bags, for the care of 
the cargo. 

Mr. Durr: No, the stevedoring 1s the storing. \ 

Mr. Symincton, K.€.: No, there is $1,000 for stevedoring. 


Hon. Mr. Strvens® The salvage out of those bags would be what ue a 
worth to sell. 

Mr. Durr: Suppose ahey are worth half of what. thee cost, they wou 
be fair I think. I am willing to put it that way, so instead of the disbursements 
_. for port charges, being $6,300, they would ee be about $5,600. =. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

@. How many sacks were there, Sir William are I think 8,000. 

_ Sir Eveenr Fiser; Would not. that simply accentuate what egies 
there is. 

Mio. By Hon. Mr. Stepenst *. { ae 

Q. What. do they cost?—A. I think they run to a shilling a ig sy 
shilling for’ handling, filling and putting down, £400. That is pure cone 
on my part. I was ; told that by one of the clerks. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Are the bags cotton or jute2—A, I think they are jute bags. 
| Q. I think that is wrong then—A. It may be that I am wrong.’ 


By the Chairman: : a ie 
Q. at is your impression Pe a ae) Yes; iat was my impression. 


The CuarrMaNn: Sir William was asked by Sir Henry whether they were 
_ jute bags or cotton bags. Sir William’s idea was that they were jute bag 
he “Is not positive but that is his impression. 
Sir Evcene Fiser: Jute bags. would not be worth twice the value of 
cotton. / 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 
Q. In that charge for bags and separation, there is also a charge on 
stevedoring $1,087. Is that for loading the bags?—A: Loading the bags, Le 
take it, and trimming the cargo. Instead of the grain being poured in from 3 
the spouts. bee? 
Q. So that’ Mr. Duff’s suggestion that whatever salvage there is in the 
bags at Hamburg should be deducted from that amount?—A./ Yes, that would 
be correct. 
Q. Have you any idea what that would be?—A. None whatever. There 


would be some, I should think. 
[Sir William Pelemanl 
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Ni ane eivien: ‘ ‘pereentage of the filling, loading ie trimming. 
Mir Durr: But that is charged extra, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That is what I have sought to clear up. What is the stevedoring 
ional charge of a thousand? Sir Henry suggests that the filling of those 
and putting them on board is in addition?—A. I think that is so, Sir 
y. The filling of the bags, and the trimming and the cargo, must con- . 
e ve Bey odoring. 


bby. Sir Henry Drayton: ° i: 


_Q. I thought you told us a moment ago that the charge was one ghia 
er bag, and one shilling for filling which brought the amount up to £400. 


a 


‘Mr. Durr: ~ What is that, Sir Henry? 


ir Henry Drayton: He divided it before, so much for the bags, and 
‘much for filling the bags. 


Mr. Dorr: And how much was that? 

ir Henry Drayton: The bag, a shilling; and the filling, a shilling. Per 
red, was it? Or four hundred? I forget what he said, 
. Durr: If you multiply that by 8,000 it will go two thousand. 


: “SyMINGTON, K.C:: Yes, that cannot be right. A shilling a bag | 
not be night because with 8,000 it would be more. 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: I understand jute bags are worth 5 to 10 cents. 


‘Sir EUGENE Fiserv: Cotton bags might be, but jute are worth more than 
They would be 17 to 18 cents, that is what we pay down below. 


ir Henry Drayton: Oh, not at this port. 


‘he CHAIRMAN: Let us leave the cee of bags then and proceed with 
ee. e the case. 


4 


€ ae charges, he and ne United Kingdom sett Yes. 
‘Q. Would you do that, please, if you have ee I have ‘a cable here. 
as anxious to get this: from absolute records. The cable is dated somewhere 
beginning of this month, the 3rd May I think: 
“Cost of discharging Canadian general cargo including timber London 
port charges £700 stevedoring £1,490 Liverpool port charges £600 steve-_ 
doring £1,280 .Antwerp port charges £350 stevedoring £425 Rotterdam 
port charges £350 stevedoring £560 Hamburg port charges £450 steve- 
_ doring £600 stop these figures approximate only and are based on 9,000 
deadweight steamer carrying 8,500 cargo stop if nature of cargo stipu- 
lated more-accurate figures could be given.” | 


: That i is as near as possible. This is Canadian typical general cargo upon 
KE, got these figures. Of course any statement of that kind must inevit- 
be. pou Pemiste to some extent, unless you go into the details of every 


: E On those figures, as I gather it then, not saying that they are corrcet, 
comparative purposes, how does Hamburg compare with, the other 


{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Much less. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did Sir William answer Mr. Symington’s question?—A. I did not hear 
it, i Chairman. 


r. Symrneton, K.C.: I asked if you noticed how Hamburg compares 
with sae ports. 


The WitNEss: Yes. « 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Lower or higher?—A. Lower. 

Q. I notice they are not lower than Rotterdam, they are higher than 
Rotterdam.—A. Yes, but I am Speaking of London and Liverpool. They are 
lower than those. 

Q. We will go through the lot. Antwerp was £350 port charges as opposed 
to £450 at Hamburg; and stevedoring £425 as opposed to £600 at Hamburg. 
So that Hamburg is higher than the Continental ports of Antwerp and 
Rotterdam according to this information?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Then coming to the United Kingdom ports: Liverpool port charges £600 73 
as opposed to Hamburg £450—A. Yes. 

Q. And stevedoring £1,280 as opposed to £600 or over twice as much. And. 
London port charges £700 as opposed to £450; and stevedoring £1,490 as 
opposed to £600. So that the United Kingdom ports. are—taking London 
£2,190 as opposed to £1,050 in Hamburg—just about double?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was going to ask Sir William Petersen this question; 
when he mentioned what he called port charges and so on, he gave us the 
charges at Hamburg as 550 pounds for port charges. 


The Witness: Yes. % 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. This telegram indicates that the port charges were 450 pounds plus 
600 pounds for stevedoring, or 1,500 pounds?—A. Yes. I may tell you that that — 
telegram does not state it quite dieeNch ee It says one thousand for stevedoring. | 
That is so absurd that it needs no explanation. For grain they have elevators 
alongside the ship, and they suck up the grain in a few hours without any 
expense, ‘and I had all charges for stevedoring at 150 pounds. 

Q. Even at that, do you think you allow enough for stevedoring fee 
I doy yes. 

Q. For all other than the fixed port charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that is pretty cheap?—A. No, I think not. I have — 
had pulp grain discharged very chéaply. 

Q. I lenow that, but it cost you some $4,300, made up of these various 
items to load it, and that would be about 900 pounds?—A. Yes. - 

Q. Surely it would cost more than 100 pounds to unload what costs more y 
than 900 pounds to load, when you unload it from spouts out of the elevators?— ~ 
A. But I am talking of Hamburg. It goes into the spouts, the same as it comes 
out. I see your point, Mr. Stevens, and I told you from the outset that that 
was the only figure in the whole of the figures that was an estimate; all the 
others were facts. I am not able to estimate within those few pounds. cae 

Mr. Durr: Did you say it cost $4,300 to load a cargo at Montreal, Mr. - 
Stevens? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: No. I said, that the charges set forth in that account 
amounted to $4,300 in Montreal, and that included the sacking. 

Mr. Durr: You mean the sacks, not the sacking? ; 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: The sacking. and the sacks, both. You have to fill the 
sack, and that is sacking, and there is a charge for that. 

[Sir William Petersen] 
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Bee Nou include in the charge of $4,000 something for sacks; what 
rou include in the $4, 300? The $1,000? 


{ Mr, Durr: You deduct the amount of salvage you would get? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: What salvage would he get? 


Mr. Durr: If he had it in his cargo, it would be in bulk. That is not a 
rt charge at all, and it ought to come off. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am talking about stevedoring, not port charges. I am 
talking about stevedoring in unloading, and was asking Sir William this ques- 
tion. In his account, which is a sample account only, he gave us a figure of 
550 pounds for Hamburg and that the 480 pounds was the fixed port charge; 
but according to the tel gram he received, allowing 100 pounds for unloading 
000 or 8,000 tons of grain, in view of the fact that his account shows $4,300 
cluding sacking for the loading of that grain—but I am not going to squabble 
out that—is there not a large discrepancy between that a the 100 pounds 
for unloading? 


_ The Witness: Let us take stevedoring. In Rotterdam! for instance, the 
ie evedoring there is 560 pounds. 

5 _ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
~ Q. What is that for, Sir William?—A. For general cargo. 
~Q. Which is very much more expensive, I know. Suppose we put the 
ae evedoring at 425, Hamburg is the one in question. At Liverpool the steve- 
ring is 1,280, and in London the stevedoring is 1,490. The point that I want 
u to explain is this; if the stveedoring on a general cargo is as follows: 560 at 
otterdam; 425 at Antwerp; 1,280 at Liverpool, and 1,490 at London, isn’t the 
arge of only 100 pounds for this cargo of grain too low in Hamburg? That 
is my question?—A. Maybe you are right, Mr. Stevens. As I told you at the 
tset, this is an estimate. I had not even seen my telegram. To tell you the 
th, T thought the charges would be about 350 pounds, speaking from memory, 
tl have no record of it. 
Q. For stevedoring?—-A. No, port charges, and I thought ie we put it at 
00 pounds it would be sufficient, but we will put some of Mr. Duff’s salvage 


_ Mr. Durr: Before we Boe that, Mr. Stevens, there is an item of 1,400 
_ pounds for stevedoring at London? 


Hon. or ‘STEVENS: Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 

 @. With your. knowledge of the carriage of grain, Sir William, do you 
1ean to say that it would cost 1,400 pounds,for stevedoring to peat that 
cargo of grain in London?—A, No, this is a ceneral cargo. 

' Q. Is it not possible that that cable means cargo in and cargo out, two 
cargoes?—A. That is true. 

~ Hon. Mr. Srevens: It does not say so. 

Mr. Durr: I know it does not. 

_ The Witness: But that is very likely the explanation, I cannot tell. 

- Sir Henry Drayton: We have had lots of suppositions, I suppose we can 
ve another one all right enough. We can suppose that too. 


e F By Mr: Duff: 
_Q. That is, with a general cargo either in or out; wouldn’t 1,400 pounds 
charge a general cargo in London?—A. No, I don’t think so. Do you mean 
and out? 
i [Sir Wiiliam Petersen.) 
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Q. Just. one way ek, No, I don’t think so. ¢ 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us take Mr. Duff’s view of Montreal, and cut of 
$1,000; that leaves $3,300 to put that grain aboard in Montreal, to load it from 
elevators, I suppose. 

Sir Fanny Drayton: Without any in or out. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is just loading, and I submit that $485 or 100 
pounds is too small an allowance to make Par a service that Hse $3,000. 


By Mr. Duff: 

@. Would labour be any greater at Hamburg, in discharging that cargo of 

grain?—A: Very little, because it is all done mechanically, ; 

Q. That is, assuming that you get the cargo on the spouts?—A. That is” 

so. : 

Q. They put. the spouts in to the bottom of’ the ship?—A. They put thes 9 

spouts into the ship, and the grain is sucked up like water. There is no labour 

required. eae 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Plus the taking out of 8,000 sacks and plus the taking out of the fittings, 

- the lumber and all that?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we had better leave the guess work, and go a : 

on with something else. 7 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. In estimating the port charges at Hamburg, you allow 200 pounds for 
unloading?—A. Yes, a 
_Q. And 350 for port charges?—-A. Yes. : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The actual elevating oe were $1,866.20. In 
addition to that theré were 1,035 bags and separations and stevedoring, 1,087 
and the actual loading expenses apart from towage, portage and such things 
Mr. Durr: What do they amount to? a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens:, Somewhere about $4,300, including the Dogs and 
separation. ¥ 
The CuamrMaNn: We will proceed to another aspect of the case with the 
permission of the Committee. 
Q. Sir Henry Drayron: It would be interesting to find out why it is so. 
much more expensive to drop grain down into a boat than to takesit out of a 
boat. : , 
Mr. Durr: And there is conn charge we had better have explained 
There is a large charge there in the elevators. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That has nothing to do with the leven at all. 
The CuarrMan: That is elevating. 
Mr. Durr: That charge would not come in under Unloading would it? 
Hon. Mr. StTEvENS: Yes, why wouldn’t it? Don’t you,elevate out of a 
boat as well as into a boat? eden 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think we have gone far enough, Mr. Chairman. — 
Mr. Durr: We want to get it straight, that’s all. 


The Cuamman: Go ahead, Mr. Symington, Those who are in Pe 
upon the Committee will kindly refrain from conversation, so that we will be 
able to hear what the witness says. - 

Mr. RINFRET: Did Sir William explain why the port charges are higher in 
the United Kingdom ports than on the continent? oe 


The CuatrMANn: He did not, and I don’t know whether he can or not. & 
[Sir William Petersen] 
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i By t the Chairman: 
Q. Sir William, can you explain hy the port charges are e higher i in United 
Kingdom | ‘ports than they are on the continent?—A. The only reason I can 
tribute for that is that it is a higher class of labour; I can see no other reason. 
Mr. Rinrrer: I got that, but I was expecting more. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.,; 

Q. Apart from the stevedoring, who fixes the port charges? Is it by 
vernment regulation?—A. It is a Government port regulation. 

Q. And the port dues?—A. That is a Government regulation. 

_Q. They seem to be higher in United Kingdom ports than on the Con- 
tinent?—A. The port dués? 

 Q. He was asking for port charges, including port dues I suppose?—A. The 
charges are regulated by the London Port authorities, and dues are regulated 
the Government, By ‘3 rinity House and institutions of that kind. 


By the Char man: 


Q. In other words, the dues imposed by the authorities in the United 
Kingdom are higher than those imposed upon the Continent similarly?—A. Yes. 

you refer to the loading and unloading, I would say that the cost of labour 
much higher in England than on the Continent. 


Mr. Rinrret:/ I think that is the explanation. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Will you turn to Exhibit No. 35 again, Sir William? The second item > 
is fuel?—A. Yes. 
-_-Q. The average cost per voyage is $9,708?—A. Yes. 
Q. You gave us a figure, or your engineer gave us a a figure of how much? 
pr A.id think he gave me a figure 550 pounds. ° 

' Q. Have you that sheet of yours?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. 550 pounds, and 50 pounds for the harbour?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you put in 600 pounds?—A. For the round trip. 

Q. Is there any doubt about that, Sir William; is there any estimate 
: about that at all?—A. None. 

~ Q. Do you know how many tons of coal your boat shipped at Aull?— 
Yes, and I know how many she left here with, 610 tons; I will give you the 
act amount. 
Q. That is near enough. You know that the figure is correct, in other 
rds?—A. Yes. ~ 
Q. You told us the price you paid for Yorkshire coal, 18 shillings?—A. And 
ourpence. 
Q. So that when you come to the average fuel Charis you have, Ronit ta 
eaking, $2,500 or thereabouts as opposed to $9,708 for a conference voyage? 
e 
¥ eee. Say $3,000. 
_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: At $5, it would be $3,000, as opposed to $9,708? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Would you say that represents the difference in efficiency in . steaming, 
etween these boats?—A. Well, it is so enormous that I cannot possibly offer 
opinion. 
< 5 You would not like to offer an opinion?—A. No, I ‘would not. 

Q. Then “wages” is the next item?—A. Yes. 
 Q. You give us the figures for wages, at how much?—A. £30 a day— 
Q. No, for “Wages?’”’—A. Yes, per day? No, “Wages, insurance,’ and so 
m. I will give you the exact figures. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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on. Mr. Stevens: £13/8? ? ? he 
The Witness: £13/8. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. At $5, to get it roughly—you said £13 per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking it per day so as not to delay on the voyage, that would “f 
roughly, $65, as opposed to $78?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Your Captain stated your boats could run with a lesser number of 
men, employees, sailors or firemen?—A. Yes, that is right. ? 

Q. Now, “Stores and Provisions?”—A. Yes. : 

Q. What did you give us for that? 

The Cuatrman: £2/7 per head. . 

The Witness: £3/5. 


By Hon Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is for deck stores?—A. Oh, victualling you mean. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: £4/2-8. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. £4/2-8 per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that? About 23 or 24 dollars?—A. That is £124 a month. Do ° 
you want me to work that out? 

Q. I want it either for a voyage or a day, if you can give it to us?——A, oh 
will give it to you per day. 

Q. You gave us the per day figure. What was it?—A. £4/2-8 

Q. That is, roughly, about $22?—A. Yes. 

Q. As opposed to $39.94 on the Conference boats? A. Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: How much? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Roughly about $22, as opposed to $39.94. 

The CHarrMaAn: Just about half. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.:. Yes, just about half. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Now, Sir William, “Insurance.” What is that?—A. £11/11-8 per day. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Sir William,~how have you Aenied that insurance?—A. The actual 
insurance paid. I paid at the rate of 65 shillings per cent for the awe 

Q. You take so many days for the voyage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or take the full number of days?—A. I take the cae insurance premium 
and divide it by 365. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Up to what amount do your insure the boats?—A. The full value. “ne 
Q. How much would that be?—A. On this particular boat, the Rio Dorado, 
the insurance is, I think, for £85,000. That is what it costs. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As I do not intend to cross-examine you very much on this, it might ae 
be convenient to point out that while you have taken “ Stores and Provisions,” 
you have really taken only one item, and have only given the figure for one, 
“ Victualling,” when Mr. Symington jumped right onto something else. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Montgomery has pointed, out} Sir William 
—let us go back before we reached “ Insurance ”—take that other item of — 
” Stores and Provisions ”— 

[Sir William Petersen] 
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agi Furrorr: Including victualling? 
The Witness: Yes. 


‘By ‘Mr. Symington, K. C.: 
_Q. What have yo got that is equivalent to that?—A. I have got £3/5 for 


pea, Mr. anita: . That is not iite the same. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That makes quite a difference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. £7/7 per day?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. And would be about the same, $35 as opposed to $39, roughly speaking?— 


. Montcomrry, K.C.: A little more than‘ $37. 
_ Symineton, K.C.: At $5, that would be only $35. 
. Montcomery, K.C.: It is £7/7/8, is not that it? 
. SyMincTon, K.C.: Yes, and at $5, it would be $35; it could not be $37. 
. Monteommry, K.C.: Call it $36. Now, what are the two insurance 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

-Q. What is your insurance, Sir William?—A. £8/11/8. — 

Q. Roughly speaking, about $40°—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I notice, Sir William, in their 1924 statement their insurance 
ps down to $51.13, as opposed to $61, per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your ‘present figure is eight pounds—.—A. Eleven and eight 


&, 


ce. ; 
Q. Roughly speaking, $41/ or $42?—Would that be right, Mr. Stevens? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, it is about $41. 

The Witness: Yes, about $41. 


By Mr. Symington, pA Os 

Q. Then your next item on Exhibit 35 is “Repairs. What have you got 
that?—A, Well, on this particular ship 1 have nothing for repairs, because 
is a new ship. 

Q. She is a new ship?—A. Yes. 

-Q. There is charged here, Sir William, in their composite voyage accounts, 
2,732 for repairs per voyage, in 1923, and $1,900 for 1924?-—-A. Yes. 

Q. Have you, on your older boats, any repairs of that character, per 
oyage?—A. No, this is altogether— 


” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your answer? I got the words “This is altogether”—what was 
le balance?—-A. —beyond me. I cannot bintl myself nor give any opinion on | 
gures like this. To my. mind this is far in excess of anything I have come 
Ss in my own experience. 


By Mr. Rinfret: .« 
Q You mean in so far as expenditures are concerned?—A. Yes, on repairs. 


By Hon. Mr. pee 


ed Sir William, suppose you took a year’s operations, including, we will 
yy, dry-docking, scraping and ordinary work that must be done over a year, 
fd nd then took the total repairs of the year, including the local repairs; would 
proximate anything as compared with that (indicating Exhibit 35) ?—A. 


do. Bs think so, Mr. Stevens. I will tell you about that. Let us start 
[Sir William Petersen.] ; 
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with dry-docking. A ship is generally dry- dnenea once every. six months, an 
she is scraped and gets two coats of paint, and that process for a ship of that 
size would cost about £100 in the dry-dock—for dry-docking and painting. 


By Mrs Dug 


@. Then there would be engine-room and machinery repairs?—A. “Yes, 1 
am coming to that. The engine-room and machinery repairs for a new ship, A 
until she gets onto the No. 2 Survey after the fourth year, does not amount to- me 
very much. After four years she has a No. 1 Lloyd survey; that means she has — 
to be absolutely as good as the day she was built, according to Lloyd’s rules. ’ 
Any repairs required at’ that survey, as a rule, are light. That survey is gen- A. 
erally a very light one, and costs very little, because the ship is ‘practically a new | 
one, being ely four years old. It is really when: you come to a No. 2 survey— a_ 
“ship getting on for eight years of age, or 12 years of age, where the very heavy — 
répairs come in, and lots. of those repairs are put under the category of 
“Survey Repairs.” Now, if you take a period of, say, seven years, —you can 
only deal with that kind of a ship when it is six or seven years old. 


* By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Me 
Q. Supposing you took a ship eight years old—that is about i middle- 
life of a; ship?—A, Yes. , / ; 
Q. Would eight years be a fair estimate?—A. Yes. 
Q. Most of these ships would average more than eight?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Take a year’s repairs including two dry-dockings for a ship, say, See 
years old; would these figures then be so much out of the way as you indicate? 
A’ I would say so— t] 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I have just asked Mr, Young about that, because 
I wasmot quite sure of it myself. The survey costs are in that item of “Repairs.” 
The reason I was misled is that on some-of the voyage sheets this was included | 
in something else. I do not know whether they have any objection to stating 
what the amount allowed for survey was, but Mr. ae could tell us, if h : 
wished, how much was allowed. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is included in this item? aon 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is included in this compilation, but ii is not 1 
the voyage sheet. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It includes an allowance for survey, an allow- aK 
ance for annual overhauling, and an allowance for running repairs. i 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: -But the figures per voyage are not anything like» 
that. If my friends ae to state what it was, they may do so; but it was not 
any figure approximating that. 


: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: uP 
- Q. Then there is an item apart from “General - and Management Expenses” 
in Exhibit 35— ‘ \ 


Sir EuceNE Fisnr: Mr. Syiitieton. when you say “Survey,” you mean the 
four-year survey for reclassification purposes? y i 


Mr. Symineton, K.C. Yes. ; ose 

~The CHatrMANn: Every four years the vessel las to go through a survey. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Or if she be damaged, she has to go in for survey. 

Mr. Durr: What did-Sir aie say about that amount of Ny 732 per 
voyage? ) = 3) a 

Mr. SyMINGTON, i. C.: He say s it is aca his ken, and he does ne wan 
to express an opinion on it. 

Mr. Durr: May I ask a question right here? - 


The CHairMAN: Certainly. 
[Sir William Petersen] ; tag! 
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ey Mr. ‘Duff: 


—Q. Sir William, looking at Exhibit 35, “General Repairs in 1923,” it shows 
a figure Ol hel (ae. 24 per voyage. You will notice by that statement these ships 
made five voyages each per year—this is an average?—A. Yes. 

- Q. That would mean multiplying $2,732.24 by five, which would amount to 
approximately $13,500 per year for repairs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that was a fair amount?—A. No, very excessive, I 
should say. 


- Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Not only that, Mr. Duff, but these boats run on 
other routes. The five voyages do not constitute their whole operations for 
the year. All the voyages that are charged here are voyages that came to 
Canadian ports, but there were other voyages. 

Mr. Durr: How many other voyages? 

Sir Eveenn Fiset: He says an average of between eight and ten voyages 
per year, but they had taken five voyages for the purpose of comparing this 
compilation. 

. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I did not so understand that. I understood they 
had taken the voyages which had been made to Canadian ports, and when they 
ran to other ports they had not included them. I know, as a fact, they did run 
to other ports. 

|. Mr. Fuintort: Not all of them. 

Mr. Durr: But they did go to other ports? 

Mr. Symineton, K-C.: Yes. 


‘ If there were more than the five voyages, you would add 
pproximately $2,700 for each extra voyage, which would make it around 
20,000 or $25, 000 each year for repairs. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then there is an item of sundries next, Sir William, of $1,823 a voyage 
1923, and $1,500 a voyage in 1924. Have you any such charge in your 
alculations?—A. No. 

Q. What is it, do you know?—A. I do Aes I do not know hie it is made 
up of. 

Q. As a steamboat owner, have you boluasd everything in your expenses 
that experience tells you is properly included?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you get a total then, Sir William, in 1923, of a voyage expense, 
f $45,398 per voyage, and $41,609 a voyage in 1924, carrying general cargo. 
nowing the performance of your boats, how would you say these Conference 
xpenses compare with yours, per voyage?—A, I do not understand that; is 
hat freight earnings? 
oe. wy Q.., No, total expenses, total operating expenses for 1923, $45,398 tper 
voyage, and for 1924, $41, 6092—A. Yes. 
Q. Knowing the performance of your ships, what would you say as to these 
. “expenses per voyage, with respect to your ships? Would yours be less or greater? 
fauie is roughly £8,000 in 1924, and around £10,000 in 1923——A. Yes. At least 


~~ Q. At least double?—A. More than double. About double, including 
arges and everything. 

Q. Having that in mind, then, Sir allan, if you were assured of a full 
rgo eastward, general cargo, would you say that in the operation of your 
boats, rates could be reduced?—-A. Say that again, please. 

Q. Supposing you were assured of a full cargo eastward?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you say that the present rates being charged could be lowered? 
your boats, I mean?—A. In my boats? 


The Cuatrman: And leaving a fair operating profit at the same time? 
; {Sir William: Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Mie es? * 


Q. And leaving a fair operating profit at the same eat ‘That i is what 
I wanted to know. 
Q. Leaving a fair operating ae at the same time.—A. Certainly. We — 
could do it at very much lower rates. 
&. Now Sir William, you heard the evidence of Mr. Middleton of ee Anchor 
Donaldson line?—A. Yes. i : 
Q. Or rather the Furness Withy line?—A. Yes. 
Q. In which he stated this, in closing his evidence, that a 6,500 ton ship 
required a gross freight of £10 000 per round voyage in order to show a reason-_ 
able return. Would you be satisfied with such a gross freight per round voyage 
on a ship of 9,000 tons?—A. Yes, I would be very glad, and if I were guaranteed 
that score I would not ask for any subsidy. is 
Q. If you could get a guarantee of the cargo on that basis you do not want 
any subsidy?—A. I do not. 
Q. Now, Sir William, there has been a criticism offered of your bodt, that. 
it has no ’tween decks, and that it is not suitable for general cargo. What hae Me 
you to say as to that?-A. That it is absurd. a 
Q. Can you demonstrate the absurdity?—A. There has been a good ‘dears 
of misunderstanding about the ’tween decks and talk about it, and some people 
do not seem to quite realize what it means, in a shelter deck. I have a plan | 
with me here of a ship which I think will show you more clearly what is meant. — 


By, Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ' Le 
Q. Is this the Rio Dorado?—A. This is a the Rio Daereae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:  , 
Q. This is the Rio Dorado, is it not?—A. This is a 9,000 ton steamer 
I have not the plans of the Rio Dorado, except on a very small scale. 
Q.. What boat is this?—A. This is a boat building now, a 9,000. tonner 
Now, I’want to explain. That is a shelter deck boat— 


‘ The CuarrMan: The witness, pointing to— 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: First, had we better mark this as an Exhibit? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Have you any objection to leaving this plan?—A. No, I have not any 

objection. ‘ 
The CuarrMAN: This is produced as Exhibit 92. 

Exurpit 92: Plan of steamer “River Ottawa.” Not printed. 


By the Chairman: / 


_ / Q. You are pointing to what?—A. A profile. 

Q. A profile section of a ship now being built for you, pointing at the top 
of the Exhibit. In order that you may be able to identify this, the name of vs : 
ship is the River Ottawa. She was launched ‘about a fortnight ago. — 


{ 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Go ahead, Sir William.—A. That is a ship which is now afloat. She: ‘is 
a corrugated ship: she is 9,000 tons dead weight, and she will steam anything 
up to 13 knots. Her cuaranteed sea speed is 11 knots, which she will do on.25_ 
tons of coal, or what may be equivalent to 25 tons of coal. She is an internal 
combustion ‘engined ship, burning oil. She will steam 11 knots on 63 tons o 
oil. Now, it will be apparent to you if you look at es plan that there is a 


deck up there (pointing) — 
[Sir William Petersen] y i 
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“By the Chairman: we 
Q. A deck up there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. So that the reporter can get it, that is below the accommodation?—A. 
. This is the upper deck, and that is the main weather deck (indicating). 
‘or some reason or other in that type of ship, to evade certain measurements, 
has been called a shelter ‘deck, and that deck there (indicating), that is, the 
en deck, goes right through the ship. It has been called the main deck 
for certain measurement purposes. Now, all the accommodation for officers 
nd crew is situated on this deck, and that crew space and the space for officers, 
ourse,/is deducted from the registered tonnage. There has been some mis- 
nderstanding about that, too, in the evidence. The registered tonnage of a 
ip:is measured by the cubié contents, divided by a certain standard. From 
result is taken all the spaces océupied by officers and engineers and crew, 
all propelling spaces, engine room, boiler space, and so on, and that leaves 
e net register of the ship, after that. deduction. Now, the whole of the crew 
ce and the officers’ space is on that shelter deck, and therefore has all been 
educted. You see there is nothing at all on this ’tween decks. But it was 
ged that this ship has no ’tween deck. Now you see it has a very fine ’tween 
ecks, because I have 9’ 6” of space here, a very high ’tween decks. I am 


By the Charman: 
Ae When you say “here” you are pointing—A. Aft, here, to the extent of 


See by Mr. Symington, K.C.-: 
ne Then, Sir William, if you are through— 


ae Mr. Flintoft: 


-Q. Excuse me, but just as a matter of explanation, is that what you call the 
ain deck, or the ‘tween decks, in the net registered tonnage?—-A. The ’tween 
ks certainly i is, but not the shelter deck. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Is this space which lies between these two decks in the net registered 
nage?—A. No. It carries cargo, of course, but they would not allow— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What was your answer to Mr. Symington’ S question?—A. No, it is not. 
the space used for carrying cargo, of course, is included in the tonnage. 

-Q. That is what I thought, but I understood you to answer directly to the 
rary. 


. By Mr. Cars d ct Oa 

Q. Sir William, jet us get this clear now, because there 1 is a twist here. You 
e this space between the two decks?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what I gather from the whisperings going on around me here amon 
eamship people, is that included in your net registered tonnage?—A. oe 


. You answered no before-—A. No, no. 

. That is the answer; that is all you have to say? 

Mr. Fuintort: Let him explain, if he wishes to. 

{Sir William FPetersen.] 
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By Mr. BL se iG: ( 


wae es. 

Q. And that is the space, Sir William, as I understand it, sala you say 
you can carry a large amount of mixed cargo?—A. Yes, and cattle. aaa 

Q. How does that compare, as far as you know, in quantity, with the other 
“cargo liners running on the St. Lawrence?—A. In quantity ? 

Q. Yes, or cubical space?—A. The cubical space is here. If you multiplied 
9’6” by about 400, by 42’ beam, it would give you the cubical contents. 
nie QoL do mot want to get the figures, I asked generally speaking, how does 
it compare with other types of cargo boats?—A. I have far more cubical capa 
city in this ship. I have about 116'cubic feet to the ton dead weight, in thes 
ships, which is very much in excess of the ordinary cargo ship. i : 


The Cuarrman: Do you have to refer to this plan any more? 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I just want this cleared up. j 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ‘ ; ef eae 

Q. Sir William, the statement has been made that ae have no space to 
carry general cargo. What I am asking you is this, is your space for carrying 
general cargo on this ship relatively as “ereat or as mtich, for general, ae ; 
the general run of ships of the same type?—A.. Absolutely. 


i By Hon. Mr, Stevens: 


_Q. Now, take this number five hold. i 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Will you put that question again, Mr. cuties} we can 


hear. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: “ett 
(. Q. My question is, in getting access to the holds number five and number 
four, can you stow cargo in this space between decks, where the hateh ¢ goes 
down?—A. Yes, certainly. | : 
Q. You would have to close the lower hatch and then load your cargo on 
top of that?—A. Yes. The. cargo, which you want to protect, you place 
the top. ind 
m7 @) And then load above that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: : RE f. Be ae 
Q. Which do you call the main or strength deck ?—A. Theoretically spent 
ing, this is the main deck (indicating on plan). ( : 
Q. This is the strength deck?—-A. Yes, this is the strength deck. Reng 

@. The second deck down?—A. ‘Yes. ih ee 
' Q. And over that deck is, what is icocien as the shelter deck 2K ie 
That is quite right. You might as well ask me if a pig has feet, and another 
one would say “no, he has trotters’. It comes to the same thing. ' i. 
Q. There are certain tonnage openings, that are known eee 2) as : 
nage openings?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is this not one in the after part of the ship, known as a barre openi 
—A. Yes. d 
. Q. As a matter of fact, the shelter deck is open right straight Hones -- 

No. The shelter deck is closed at both ends. 

Q. I am speaking of the shelter deck.—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: You are speaking of the main deck now: 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. I am speaking of the shelter deck. —A. Yes. 


[Sir William Petersen] 
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‘Be Sir Bugene Fiset: 


£) This is a plan of the shelter deck, a plan of the ’tween deck, and this is 
plan of your main deck (indicating on plan) ?—A. Yes. 
Q.. You have the plans shown, one over the other?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


/Q. Now,- Sir Wilham, are the boats which are called for in the contract, 
enerally speaking, superior to the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Why? In what way?—A. Because they have internal combustion 

engines, which will give them a greater cubical space for cargo. They will 

have, I think, more speed and have other adv antages ; for instance, there will be 


Q. They are larger, are they not?—A. They are 500 tons larger than the 
~ Rio Dorado: 

Q. Have they cattle fittings?—A. They will have permanent steel cattle 
ngs, if it is necessary. 

Q. For about how many cattle?—A. AWOL 450 each. 

). 450 head, each; permanent cattle fittings?—A. Up to 500 head. 

» Provision being made for cold storage, refrigeration?—A. Yes. 

. Now, Sir William, during Mr. Preston’s "evidence, there was a statement 
ger. these ships had been contracted for by you, prior to this contract? 


that so?—A. That is right. 

QThat is right?—A. Yes. . 

Q. What was the contract? What was the nature of the a Om 

he contract was with Harland & Wolff. I made the contract with the late 

C Perry. 

. And it, was for ten boats?—-A. Ten boats, yes. 

ar the present type? I mean, in all respects, the same?—A. Yes, I « 

. right to have any modifications I wanted in the ships, but practically © 

e same type of ship, the same size. \ ; 
‘Q, Were those boats to be built at once?—A. No. I had a great limit— 

years—to build them. 

Q. To build the ten?—A. Yes. 

Q. To order, the ten, I mean?—A. I need not have ordered these first ones, 

it I did so during Lord Perry’s absence from home, in order to make a start, 

ut at that time I ordered these boats and laid these boats down. I had not 

Mr. Preston on this question. 

Q. These boats were actually started, two of them, before you ever met: 

reston, before you knew apy, about the Canadian contract ?—A. That 

ght. 

~ Q. And you had a contract, which permitted you to order the same ships, 
p to the number of ten, within two years? -A. A long period. JI think it was . 


an Now, then, were ieee boats for any particular eat when you origin- 
sek I designed these boats for some other special trade. 

_ Q. Some other special trade?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Not Canadian?—A. No, not Canadian. 

Q. ‘And when this contract. was signed or entered into, did you make any 
nges in the boats? “(hat is what I want to get at—A. Yes. Of course, the 
ts were then building. When there was a question . the contract with the 
ance, heute fittings and refrigerating space and es ey that, which I 
ready to put in now, which are being fitted in those two ships already build- 


One, rt tinderstand, has been launched?—A. One has been launched. 
rd {Sir William Vetersen.] 


Ne 
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Q. And will be completeed, when?—A. Will be cami pleved in anon ib, ae 
weeks’ time from now; four or six weeks. 


“By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. I wonder if Sir William would tell us for what particular trade the ante 
were specifically designed at the outset?—A. For which trade? — 

Q. I understand from you they were not designed for the Canadian ‘trade? 
-—A. For some other colonial trade. If you would excuse me, I would rather 
not give that point away. It is part of my business. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: a 


: \ : 
Q. It is part of your stock in trade?—A. Yes. I had some other colonial 
trades in view, at the time I laid down these boats. os 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: A 
Q. So that the net result then of the boats that you have*ordered is that — 
the difference has been the putting in of permanent cattle fittings, and the pre- 
Sage for the refrigerating space?—A. That is right. fe, 
Q. Does that cover the only differences it made?—A. When I say that, the 
Phere uti, space means not for frozen meat, but I have space for butter and 
eggs, and of course I take the orders from the Minister of Agriculture ano wee 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, as to which other modifications they. 
in the boats. If they want a large space for frozen meat, I would | 
to’put it in. I would rather not do it, but 1 would be bound to do it. 
Q. Sir William, are these cattle fittings stationary or immovable, these 
steel cattle fittings? —A. They are permanent, but, of course, they are fixtures, — 
in a way; but permanent fixtures, which you can take out if you like. 
Q. What I was trying to get ‘at was, whether you could load cargo, if you 
did not have cattle, in the space?—A. Yes, take them down. | 
Q. These steel permanent fittings can be taken down and put up?—A. 
Certainly. 
Q. Then, Sir William, coming to the contract itself, you have told us you 
came to Canada last year, and the contract was negotiated and signed by your- a 
self?—A. Yes. cl 
Q. First, let me ask you, have you read the speeches of the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on the subject, in’ the House?—A. a 
“Yes, I have. 4 
(i Do they correctly, so far as you are concerned, set forth the intention e 
of the contract? 
The CHAIRMAN: We take it for granted, Mr. Symington, that the Ministers , 
of the Crown correctly set forth that question. sia 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Under clause one, there is a provision for assigning the contract to a 
company?—A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you whether you have any obection to clause one being added 
to, in order to provide that you, shall be personally lable under covenant for _ 
the construction and putting into operation of the boats?—A. I have no objection: 
to it being modified to that extent. 

The CHarrMaAN: Will you forgive me if I ask you to ask him at this point: 
if he would have any objection to remaining on the covenant for the term of 
the contract? \ 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.; I have not asked him that, because I honcentecl 
in shipping circles, that it is an on to Btn because if the Lusitania 
goes down— 


The. Cea ae He can say no, and give his reasons for it. 
[Sir William Petersen] 


z 
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‘a “By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~ Q. What is your reason for wauting to assign the contract at all?—A. 
i mply to cover my liability, under a ship contract liability, which is very 
heavy, such as you have just mentioned, a running down clause, for instance; 
it means I would be personally lable for any damage done to another ship or 
- for any lives lost; and another thing, I would be financially personally liable 
- for debentures interest ‘and charges. These liabilities and risks, I would like, 
naturally, to transfer to a-lmited company. 

-__.Q. Have you any objection in connection with this company, to a proviso 
- that: the majority of the stockholders shall be Britishers?—A. British? 
a Q. Yes—A. Certainly not. I have no objection myself. 

a: Q. Or have you any objection to the list being approved by the Minister 
at the time of the signing?—A. Certainly not. 

_ Q. Then turning to clause “A” which is the covenant to equip, provide and 
establish these boats?—A. What clause is that? 

Q. 1-A. Have you any objection to adding at the end of it: “And the 
ships engaged in such service shall be engaged in no other service without the 
_ consent of the Minister”?—A. Certainly not. That’ was always the intention. - 

: Q. Then clause 1-C is the clause dealing with the boats which you are to 
put in while the new. boats are being completed. You will see that you are 
called upon to put in boats pending completion, other ships of modern con- 
struction properly equipped and of approximately the same tonnage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have vou any objection to adding the words: “And speed” there? 
A. No. 
Q. So that the boats that you will have to furnish in the meantime shall he 
approximately the same tonnage, class and speed?—A. That is right. 
Q. Then 1-D, that the control and regulation of the rates to’ be charged 
the contractor shall test with the Government of Canada and that the 
Government shall fix such transportation rates on all commodities from time 
time. 
_ Have you any objection to adding to that something along this line: 

- “And the contractor covenants and agrees to carry all freight 
offered at the rates fixed as aforesaid provided always he has cargo space 
available therefor, preference of space in all cases to be given to Cana- 
dian shippers.” 


A. Quite agreeable. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is 1-D. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
 . Q. An interesting question might be asked there, whether Sir William 
= would perre to accept freight as directed by the Minister?—A. Quite. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~ Q. Then 1-F, Sir William, which is the immigration section, provides for 
uture boats being agreed upon for immigrants, and the language is: ‘When 
e parties hereto agree.” The parties might never agree. What I am going 
ask you is, if you would agree with respect to those boats that they will be 
pplied if and when the Minister of Trade and Commerce requests -the 
ablishment of such service?—A. Yes, certainly, but of course that would 
tail a certain amount of negotiation and consideration, would it not? 

Q. I suppose it would—A. Yes. 

-Q. As I understand the contract, if you put i in these new boats, the subsidy 
applies—an added subsidy for the boats?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now if the Minister came to you and asked you to put some immi- 
grant boats in—what I am asking you now is, would you be willing to do’ it 
. or not?—A. Certainly. He has a right to go ‘elsewhere, and unless I worked 
loyally with him, or with the Government, he would- not ask me, he i chun go Aine 
somewhere else to someone who would work loyally. 

Q. Of course we are down to words now here, Sir William. If you are not 
satisfied or would like to look this over during the adjournment, say so. All I 
am asking you is whether if the Minister ordered you to put in immigration 
ships on the basis of this subsidy, would you do it?—A. Certainly, 

Q. And you have no objection’ to making that clear in the wording of the 
contract?—A. None whatever. 

The CuamMan: Would that not involve the striking out of a considerable 
number of words at the end of it? 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Yes, sir. I have just scribbled down these things 
and I take it that instead of, “ when \the parties hereto agree” it would be © 
“when the Minister orders the establishment.”? That would be what it would ~ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us read that clause as you suggest that it should _ 
be amended, and let Sir William state definitely. It would read, if Mr. Sym- 74 
ington’s suggestion were carried. * hb 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Remember, my language is simply a rough draft, 
it is getting the idea. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I-understand. ‘“ That the contractor will personally ” 
and so on “undertake to carry emigrants: from Great Britain or the Continent 
_of Europe at rates to bt fixed by the Government, and carry all Canadian mail | 
- free if and when the Minister directs the establishment of a passenger service — 

or other steamers suitable for the carriage of emigrants in conjunction i: { 
and under the control of the shipping company.’ “¢ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. : 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. That might involve the placing of a different tine of f gteamer on ‘the t, 
route?—A. Yes. 4 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. I take it that it would involve a different ae 
‘type of steamer of course. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: he 
Q. Then with respect to Clause et Sir William, you will note that this te 
subsidy payable to the contractor is based on the operation and maintenance a 
of a service of ten ships—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you object to the insertion of the word “ continuous: i before 
“ service’ ?—A. Certainly not. — : 
Q. And after the word “ ships,” “all of which shall be regularly and con- 
tinuously employed in the service.”—A. Certainly. That was the intention. — 
Q. Then, again looking at clause 3, Sir William; fo clear up a point there; 
that is the point as to whether you can increase the ships without the consent — 
of the Minister and get the subsidy. Would you have any objection to making. 
that clear by words something like thig: “That no increase in the number of  ~ 
ships so operating can be made without the request in writing of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce as hereinafter in Clause 6 provided.” That is, was it — 
the intention that you could not put on any more ships without an order from 
the Minister?—A. ‘Certainly not. ° 
Q. And you have no objection to making that clear in the contract?—A._ 
None whatever. 
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— Q. Now, Sir William, after listening to your evidence and the evidence 
your officers particularly, why, on the showing of your ability to operate, 

_you ask for a subsidy at all?—A. Why?. Because I could not think of 

throwing in a line of ten ships into this trade, for Canadian trade, without a 

guarantee. I would be running up against all the Conference lines, and I feel 
quite sure I would be boycotted. 


ub By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Boycotted? By whom, Sir William?—A. By the Conference lines. 
__. Q. What about the shippers? They have something to say in it?—A. 
No, the shippers unfortunately have very little to say, Mr. Stevens.» 
_~ Q. What do you mean by that, that the shippers have little to say.—A. 
_ The shippers have no control whatever over the shipping lines. 
, Q. But they have control over cargoes.—A. Yes, but if the Conference 
Py ines’ happen to cut the rates down to 2/ a ton, the shippers would jump at 
it; it would be a fine opportunity for them, wouldn’t it? 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Surely. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C. You know what happened the Reardon Smith 
line. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


-_ Q. When you say you are afraid of the competition of the Conference 
lines, that is a competition by the cutting of rates?—A. Yes; to such an extent 
that it would make it impossible for me to run; because it is a very, powerful 
concern, Mr. Stevens, and for a small man like me to get in there and buck 
up against them without some. backing would be futile. , 


By Mr. Symington, Sle plas! 


Q. You have had some experience with them, as you have already told us? 
A. I have yes, to my sorrow. 

-Q. Have the British shipping lines large connections in the Old Country 
with the shippers, the manufacturers?—A. The shipping lines? The Conference 
ines, do you mean? 

_ Q. Yes?—A. Yes, they have. They have their connections worked up 
through very extensive agencies and channels they are able to keep open, and 
have been able to keep these shippers absolutely under control, for fear of losing 
heir connections—their shipping. 

_ Q. In other words, I take it from a previous answer, you want cargo and 
you are not prepared to fight for it alone against the Conference, is that it?— 
A. That is it, yes. ; 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think, Mr. Chairman, the hour being a quarter 
to six, perhaps Sir William is getting tired. 


«By Mr. Rinfret: . 
_ Q. Sir William, how will ‘a subsidy provide a cargo?—A. I did not hear the 
uestion. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. How will the receiving of a subsidy by you, enable you to get cargo?— 
Tt will not enable me to get cargo; but it will be an insurance policy for me 
gainst any onslaught on me, or boycotting of me; preserving my position in 
he trade here, and without that insurance policy I would not attempt it. You ~ 
ee, if I do not get my fixed charges covered and secured, I could not attempt 
ith a fleet of such expensive steamers to run a service haphazard against a very 


erful combination of shipping Conferences. 
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The CHairman: Gentlemen, we have been sitting continuously for more | 
than two hours, and the witness has been on the stand for more than two hours. 
I would suggest an adjournment. until, shall we say this evening? 


Mr. Durr: Say eight-thirty. 


The CHatrmAN: Yes. Then this Coimbiibege stands aiioarhed until eight- 
thirty this evening. % 

The witness retired. cites 

The Committee adjourned. 


\ 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 


The CuHatrMAN: The Committee will come to order. Mr. Symington, have 
you some further questions to ask Sir William? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Just one or two. 


Sir WiLL1AM Perersen, recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Sir William, when we adjourned I had asked you why, in the face of 
the figures, you required any subsidy at all, and you had made your answer. 
Now, I ask you why, in the face of the figures, a subsidy of £275, 000 was sug- 
gested or contracted for; what moved you to that figure?—A. Because the gov-— 
ernment would have absolute control of rates and could make my rates anything 
they liked. It might cut into my operating expenses, and in order to cover my 
fixed charges on capital debentures and preference shares, it would be necessary — 
to protect them, under the circumstances. hse ia 

Q. That is, as I understand it, you say that having delivered to the gov- 
ernment absolute control of the rates of operation, it was necessary to fix a 
subsidy of a sum of that character, because of their ability to fix rates below 
operating expenses, and cause losses ?—A. Yes, and not only that, but because ~ 


the government, under that contract, would have full power to direct my ships 4 


where they liked, and they might put me into ea alts routes. 

Q. That-is, to different ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. The creation of different lines?—A. They sateht order some ships to 
Spitzbergen, for instance, voyages which might incur great losses. 

Q. Yes. Now, Sir William, having in mind your previous answers and — 
your last answer, and leaving the absolute control with the government, and 
the subsidy as it is, would you have any objection to a proviso that if the 
government, in their absolute power of fixing rates, fixed rates which did not 
cause a loss in operation, but a reasonable return on investment, then there - 
should be no subsidy?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Or if they fixed rates which caused a deficit, oe the amount of these 
subsidy should only be that deficit, up to the maximum fixed by the contracct? © 
—A. Quite. I would be quite agreeable. 

Q. Then, Sir William, there has been some doubt cast here in the minds 
of a good many, I believe, in the face of your figures, particularly, and the 
auditor’s report of the figures of the steamship companies, and there has been 
rather surprise expressed by the Combine steamers as to your Operates ear 
—A. Yes. ; 

Q. I suppose you have no objection to any test to which the panei may 
put the accuracy of the figures which you. present to them, as to your costs of — 
operation?—A. No objection whatever. 
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ang of any kind’ or character?—A. Absolutely. Might I add that the 
committee might put experts on board my ships— 


The CHamMan: Just say that again a little louder, Sir William. 


By Mr. Symington, iIKC.: 

-  Q. Just give us the answer. You were saying the committee could put 
; experts aboard your ships.—A. I would be quite agreeable to have the com- 
- mittee put engineers or nautical experts of any kind aboard the ships. I will 
sail them free and feed them free and put all the cards on the table and have 
them report to the committee their experiences, independently of captains 
or senEMects or anybody aboard my ships. 

Mr. Durr: You say you would put all the cards on the table; you might 
be a better poker player. But I understand. 


The Cuatrman: Now, have any members of the committee questions they ~ 
would like to put to Sir W illiam Petersen before I ask Mr. Montgomery to take 
iy witness. / 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I think I would sooner wait. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask a few questions, if I might. 


By ie Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Sir William, this afternoon you referred to the control stations in 
rermany ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you sated that because of these control stations and the way 
they were operated, it caused you to bring your passengers around outside of 
erman territory?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. And I gathered from you that you claimed the cause of that, or those 
responsible for it, were the steamship companies?—A. Well, of course the control 
stations were put there by order of the German government, and I think that 
‘the German government were, at that time, prompted by the German pool 
ines, and as the German pool lines and the North ‘Atlantic eae worked 
hand in hand, the same conditions would apply to both. 


- Mr. Suaw: May I suggest that Sir William Petersen sit back a little, and 
e could hear him probably better. ‘, 


The Cuamman: I will ask the reporter to read the last answer by the 
itness as some members of the committee did not hear it. 
_ (Whereupon the reporter read the last preceding answer.) 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


~ Q. Now, I have here the report of the Commission regarding shipping and 
ipbuilding, of 1918. You doubtless know that report?—A. Yes. 

‘ Sg At page 481 of that report, and under the heading, ‘“ Report on German 
ontrol Stations and the Atlantic Emigrant Traffic” which would, I think, 
eal directly with the subject, I want to read a few extracts and get your views 
regard to them. Section 35 of that part, page 481, reads as follows: 


“Moreover, passengers of British steamship lines were subjected to 
every kind of inconvenience, designed to make them change their route 
and travel by German lines. Their tickets were often forcibly taken: 
from them and not returned to them for days, whilst in the interval these 
_ poor people were left to incur expense at the control stations which 
they could ill afford, and were often forced to return home. Meanwhile, 

agents of the German lines sought to cajole them into buying tickets over 
the German lines, generally by threatening. to have them sent back is 
_ their homes if they did not comply.” 
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Then follow a couple of examples submitted by the Cunard and the White Star 
lines. Does that not indicate to you that these iniquities complained of were 
caused by the German lines, in co-ordination with the German government, as 
against British lines, Conference or otherwise?—-A. No, Mr. Stevens, I hardly 
think so, because at that time the German pool lines ‘and the North Atlantic 
Conference—including the Cunard line and the White Star—were working 
together in harmony, and although the English companies would not have, any 
power in Germany, yet I think they connive with the German pool linés to 
keep these control stations up. 


‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Stevens, might I ask hia year they are Sadia 
‘to there? 


Hon. Mr. Strevens: This report is made in 1918. It deals with the cae K 
station subject, undoubtedly in pre-war days, but this report is made in 1918. 
- Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Probably that would be quite correct. I think the a 
situation changed probably about 1910, I am not sure. \ o 
Hon. Mr. Srnvens: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is important, because it has 
been constantly referred to. — . 


; By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Sir William, in view of this iE commission making: this report 
in 1918, do you consider that they would do so if the subject matter of the report. 
were false or would give a false impression?—A. No, I do not think that they 
wanted to give a false impression. 

Q. Do you not think that this report of that Commission which carried on 
this investigation deserves credence?—A. Yes, I do. 


Mr. Durr: Pardon me, Mr. Stevens, were they all German lines or all British 
lines? . 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: “ Passengers by British Steamship Lines are subject as 
in contra distinction to German lines.” I might say that this runs through the 
whole complaint, that British lines did not receive a ere deal as against Ger- 
man lines. | 


Mr. Durr: But were they referring in that report to all British lines or. 
just to some British lines? 

My. Symincton, K.C.: The reason I asked Mr. Stevens the question was 
because of the Alexander Report, which shows that at the date we are discussing 
it did not matter whether it was British lines or all British lines; the receipts 
were pooled after a certain percentage, and’in view of the Alexander Report, — 
which fixes the vears, the year that that Commis ssion was dealing with became 
very important. a 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: If we are going to deal with this question by argument ~ 
instead of questions, we might as well have the argument now. The point Mr. — 
Symington has reference to in the statement he has made, and which he has — 
stated before, is not borne out by this report, which is the important report on — 
the subject. This report indicates that in 1918, subsequent to the war, the fear a 
of the British lines was the unfair competition, as I shall indicate if I have an 
opportunity, by quoting a few more passages; that it was this fear of continued — 
competition of the German lines, subsidized secretly or openly by the German 
Government, or working under regulations from the German Government, which 
militated against competing foreign lines. I have here another clause which ib 
would like to read. 

, Hon. Mr. Stncuarre: If you can indicate just what year is being referred ic) 
I would like you to do so, Mr. Stevens.  — 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: This report reviews the whole of the years preneiiad the : 

war. It is a report made at the request of the Hon. Mr. Asquith, he he o 
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ointed the Commission in 1916, and they reported in 1918, indicating what 
_ in their opinion should be the. policy of the British Parliament and the British 
people subsequent to the war. During the war necessarily this competition was 
ppt} in existence. F 


Hon. Mr. Stnciatr: Quite so; but during the 15 years previous to the war, 
my many rate wars took place. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: This runs up to the years of the war, but the report is 
stated to be as between 1916 and 1918. I think if you will follow me in a few 
more quotations, Mr. Sinclair, it will be made perfectly clear what was in the 
mind of the Commission. 

Here is another clause:— 


“Tn short, we make the following feaghieend aman’ ’_and this is in this — 
i ‘special part dealing with emigrant traffic— } 
“Control Stations in Germany and Austria-Hungary should be 
abolished except for the purely sanitary inspection maintained in other 
countries. It should be insisted that this work be managed by a public 

_ authority entirely independent of any German line.” 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you agree with that, Sir William?—A. Do I? 
Q: Yes?—A. Well, yes, I do, at that date. That was in 1918, was it? 

Q. Yes, that was in 1918—A. Yes. 

wre). In another section of the report, on page 542, dealing with international 
- competition and navigation policy, I find the following: _— 


y 


Chae one outset of this enquiry it is advisable, therefore, to restate 
~~ in general terms our previous conclusion ;”— 


“The one fundamental condition of our maritime recovery is the 
early release of shipping from government control, the maintenance of 
private enterprise in the shipping and shipbuilding and the consequent . 
repudiation of any scheme of state ownership in either industry after 
the war.” 


What is your opinion upon that noint, as an experienced shipowner and 
Ector. What are you referring to, Mr. Stevens? 

— Q. Lam referring to this principle that they laid down.—A. Are you refer- 
ring to the German pool lines? 
Q. No, I am referring to the release of British shipping. 


By the Chairman: , 
 Q. Mr. Stevens has just read an opinion given by those commissioners 
gainst state ownership and. in favour of private enterprise in shipbuilding and 


hip operation, and he asks you if you agree with the expression of opinion 
iven in that report?—A. Yes, I think I do. 


i“ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
_.Q. Here is another clause regarding rate cutting. It is at page 573, article 


5 “We have received a large number of complaints; as to the frequency 
with which the German lines cut rates agreed to in the Conference, the 

object being in nearly every case to get a temporary trade advantage.”’ 

he question I would ask you in regard to that is this: does that not indicate 

that there was conflict between the German and the British lines?—A. At, 

rhat date? 

Q. This is in this report of 1918?—A. Yes, of course; there is no doubt 


out that. There was. 


AN 


i 
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Q. Then it continues: — 


“In other cases, the German steamship companies shipped goods Bi, 
low, and even unremunerative rates, in order to obtain a footing in a 
new trade or to destroy the competition of foreign lines.” 


Have you ever experienced that from the German lines?—A. I know of that, 
yes; it has been done. ih 


Q. Then it continues:— 


“There is reason to believe that the success of the Hamburg- 
American Line in the Persian Gulf was ‘due directly to this cause; whilst — 
the threat of a German service to New Zealand forced the British com- 
panies engaged in that trade to ship goods from the Continent at lower — 
rates than they were able to allow for similar goods exported from the 
‘ United Kingdom.” ¢ ring i 

Are you aware of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct, is it?—A. I think sb, yes. . 

Q. That the reason they gave lower. rates than the’ Continent was ihe Fi 
they were forced to do so by the competition of the German lines carrying 
goods at an unremunerative rate? . 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: To Australia. 

Hon. Mr. Seine Let Sir William answer the question. - 


The Wirness: I would like to think about that. I would like to think — 
that over. I have my doubts about it. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I will read it again, if you hke?—A., It is not necessary, Mr. Stevens. % 
I would rather not enter into’ any controversy. I would like, if possible, “a 
confine my energy and the little ability I have to the Canadian end of it. 

Q. You made the statement this morning, and it was accepted here as 
evidence, that the cause of your difficulties in dealing with Continental affairs © 
was the Conference Lines?—A. Yes. oe 

Q. That is what I am pointing out to you; it is through the whole report, 
and I could read reams of it if necessary, which indicates that there wa 
severe competition between British and German lines both im and out of the — 
Conference, that the Germans did not maintain the rates, but cut them to ar 
unremunerative rate. I think it is worth reading again. t 


- “Tn other cases, the German steamship companies shipped goods 
at lot, and even unremunerative rates, in order to obtain a footing in a_ 
new trade or to destroy the competition of foreign lines. There is reaso 
to believe that the success of the Hamburg-American Line in the Persia 
Gulf was due directly to this cause; whilst the threat of a German 
service to New Zealand forced the British companies engaged in that 
trade to ship goods from the Continent at lower rates than they wer : 
able to allow for similar goods exported from the United a 
A. Yes. 


Q. I was asking you if you knew from your experience that to be correct, — 
and whether you agreed with that statement—A. Of course you might expect 
anything from 4 German. They did many things which were apparently con: 
trary to our ideas of doing business. At that time I was in the European 
war, and I was not in the American trade, Mr. Stevens. I am quite sure they — 
had no thought but to get into the trade, ‘and tried to cut into the trade: We - 
had some new trades then. However, I had not seen that contract, and Tr would 
hike to have a read of it. 

Q. Here is another one, at page 575, under the heading of “ Rate Ago 
malies ” 
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ie “A distinction must be drawn between the preferential rates com- 


plained of in the New Zealand trade and the ordinary variation of rates 
_ that may result from competition. The British shipowner has to compete 
with the foreign shipowner in the provision of services, just as the British 

‘manufacturer has to compete with the foreign ‘manufacturer in the supply 
of commodities. To meet such competition rates for foreign goods may 
at times be lower than rates for British goods,’”— 

that correct?—A. I could ‘not tell you, Mr. Stevens whether it is or not; it 

a matter I have not studied, and I have not read that before. 

Q. It is a very interesting report?—A. It seems to be. 

~ Q. It is one of the best on the subject. I quote agaim from page 575, sec- 

on 269, under the heading ‘ Conference Agreements.” 

_- “ We have now to consider briefly the question of Conference Agree- 
ments with the German Lines, to which our attention was specifically 

directed. We shall endeavour to show first how these agreements oper- 
ated and we shall then consider whether they were desirable. 

__. The immediately preceding paragraphs illustrate an important aspect 
of the Conference question. In the case of the preferential rates to New 

Zealand, the apparent prejudice to British trade was due directly to the 
-disinclination of the British dines-trading to the Dominion to enter into 

: any such agreements with the German lines.” 

That does not bear out what you say about there being any close relation; it 

indicates however that there was a disinclination on the part of the British 

ines to enter into agreements with the German lines?—A. Just so; it seems so. 


Mr. Durr: This. follows; the report was written after the war. Do you 
t think these men who made the report were influenced by prejudice, in view 


' ~Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is quite possible. 

_ Mr. Durr: I means as far as the war is concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: No, as far as their experience in shipping was con- 
cerned. : ky 

_ Mr. Durr: But they had to deal perhaps with German brokers. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ “Broadly, Conference agreements are designed to prevent the kind 
of abuse which has attracted: so much attention to the New Zealand. 
‘trade, but immunity from such abuse may be bought at too high a price. 
Shipping, however, could not subsist on rate wars, and the whole object 
of the conference is to avert that and to produce cotalty of rates and © 
stable conditions in the ocean trade.” 
ae stated you had wide experience of the Conferences?—A. Yes. 

-Q. What is your opinion of that statement, by this important commis- 
m: “Shipping, however, could not subsist on rate wars, and the whole object 
Ot ae conference is to avert that and produce equality of rates and stable con- 

ditions in the ocean trade.”—-A. Would you mind repeating that? 

-Q. In view of what you said—A. That report is issued by whom? 
\Q. This report is issued by a special commission, which was appointed by 
4 Asquith in 1916, and which reported in 1918, on British shipping and ship- 
pene. The part I read was this: 

“Broadly, conference agreements are designed to prevent the kind 
of abuse, which has attracted so much attention to the New Zealand 
trade, but immunity from such abuse may be bought at too high a price. 


- Shipping, however, could not subsist on rate wars, and the whole object * 
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of the conference is to avert that. and to produce equality of Hae, ‘and 
stable conditions in the ocean trade.’—A. The sentiment is all right but 
the practice or the experience does not seem to coincide with that. 


Q. It is a desirable object?—A. I never saw:a conference stabalize rates — 
yet, in all my experience. I never saw any monopoly in se pi in a combine, ne 
able to'stabalize rates at any time. i 

Q. You do not think it is possible to stabalize rates?—A. a do not say that 
it is not, but I think that very great advantage is taken of the power of a com- 
bine of any kind, and I think many people, in various trades, are made isi i 
of such combines and conferences. \ 

Q. You are speaking generally, Noe A, Well, gerioralty, my experience is 
all over the.world. I have followed them all over the world, and Ihave felt — 
that this is my experience. There is nothing like, in shipping, as in anything ~ 
else, open competition, and let the best man come to the front. 

Q. Now, take this further clause, on page 592: 


“Tf the control of freights is confined © simply to certain commodi- 
ties of primary importance, a preference will be given to the carriage of — 
all other commodities and the result will, therefore, be the exact opposite 
to that intended.” 


I think, Mr. Chairman, this is worthy of thought, even by your abet self. 
The CuairMANn: I will listen with great attention. 

By Hon. Mr. Stevens: i oe 

Q. “If the control of freights is confined simply to certain commodi- 

ties of primary importance, a preference will be given to the carriage of 

all other commodities and the result will, therefore, be the exact opposite ; 

to that intended. If the control of freights is confined to particular | 


trade routes, British tonnage will be diverted from those trade routes Le ae 
others in which the freights are not, controlled.” 


This is a very pertinent question and one very directly bearing on our 
present status. This report indicates, by its conclusion, that if the control of 
ireight rates is confined to particular routes, British tonnage will be diverted to 
routes in which freights are not controlled. What do you say in regard to that? 
—A. I have never seen that in practice, and I do not believe it. I believe the 
British lines would fight as hard as. any. line, to Maintain their position in any ay 
trade, in open competition. 

Q. In open competition?—A. ‘Yes, in open competition. ’ 

Q. Yes, but this says “ control of rates and routes?”—A. Now, in order to” 
break down an agressive conference or combine, you must adopt certain meas- 
ures to oppose them, and therefore; I can only use the illustration, with which : 
we are busy here, at ‘present in this ‘Committee, and I know of no other remedy; * 
if the shippers here are penalized by the lines, by an excessive rate, the Govern- » 
ment should have it in their power to control those rates. I know of no other _ 
remedy that has been proposed to control rates. It never was the intention Ohuge 
the English Government or any other government, to bring down rates to such. a 
an extent that it would be impossible for any other line to sell, without making 
reasonable profits. It would not be business; it would not be politics, and it 
would not be common sense; but at the same time, I think, it is reasonable, 
where rates of the whole of this country are controlled i in Montreal, ‘New York, 
and London, that the Government should have some control of the ‘rates, at all 
events to prevent any excessive rates which might be put up by any conference - 
or by any part of the conference at any time. It means no breaking up of any 
conference or the breaking up of any shipping combine. That was never the 
intention I take it, of the Government or any other sensible power. The thing 
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sn shippers make reasonable complaints, that they are, for instance, pre- 
ted from sending their goods overseas to the market, on account of excessive 
ean rates, and the Committee will not listen to them, they should have a court 
appeal, such as the Government to appeal to, to help them out of the situa- 
on, and that they should have the power or the right to fix certain rates, 
ecording to the complaint brought in. That is my idea of the control of rates. 
__Q. You say, in a condition where the whole of a country’s freight is con- 
led by a combine—in a country where half of the goods were moving out- 
e of the combine, would you consider that the combine then exercised a con- 
that was dangerous?—A. I do not know of such a condition existing in any 
ountry, because I can show you a map here, where the whole of the world’s’ 
shipping is, to-day, pretty well controlled by conferences, and you hardly know 
ere to go with a ship now, to keep clear of their sway somewhere. I do not 
Ww of any country which is controlled, one half by somebody, some power, 
-and the other half free. I would like to know it. 
* Q. You contend then, that all tramps are controlled by the conferences?— 
All tramps? i 
_ Q. Yes.—A. No, indeed; on the contrary, the tramps are the only poor 
reatures who are free of the conferences unless they are bought over. 
*Q: Then, if the tramps moved a substantial portion of the freight of a 
given country, it would indicate that that country’s traffic was not controlled 
by the conferences? They would not get the rates because the conferences con- 
trol them as a rule?—A. We have not a tramp fleet in tle world to compete, 
to-day. I have heard statements made that millions of tons are locked up in 
ireat Britain, of idle tonnage. ‘That I doubt. It is true to a certain extent, but 
they are all scrap heaps. If you put them in competition, they could not com- 
e with anything. You could not float some of them; so you might look upon 
the whole of the millions of tons, locked up in idleness to-day, as absolutely use- ' 
ss. I expect Mr. Henry Ford will come and make an offer for them some day, 
I can say that it will be impossible to put them into any use at all in com- 
ison with any ordinary ship. : 
uC), Even so far then, as a country’s goods were moved by tramps, to that 
degree they would be free of the conference/or combine control?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is another, clause. This is the report by the British Commission, 
at page 593: 
! “For these reasons we are convinced that the permanent regulations 
: of freight rates, by the Government, to meet isolated cases of complaints, 
-_ would not only impair the prosperity of British shipping, but would be 
highly detrimental to the wider interests of British merchants and manu- 
_ facturers, whose heeds can only be satisfied by a great and efficient mer- 
- cantile marine. The complaints put forward by traders have arisen, very, 
very largely, due directly to international competition.. They are due, 
in fact, to the necessity sometimes imposed on British: shipowners, of 
having to sell their services abroad, at lower prices than at home, in 
order to maintain their position in a given market—a practice equally 
_ _ adopted, where necessary, by other industries.” 
lese reasons, we are convinced that the permanent regulation of freight rates, 
y the Government, to meet isolated cases of complaint, would not only impair, 
prosperity of British shipping——” 
Do you believe that control of freight rates by the Government would ° 
im air the efficiency of the service of shipping to Great Britain or to Canada or 
to any other country, where the control was exercised?—A. Do you want my 
mion on that? 
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Q. I ask you if you believe that the permanent oer or heel lon 0} 
freight rates by a Government—in this case it refers to the British Government 
—would impair the prosperity of shipping and the efficiency of the service?—. Mi 
That is a difficult question to answer because the conditions may be quite 
different in various parts of the world, quite distinct from Canadian conditions 
—I am only, as I stated, concerned about that—but I take it that that repor 
has been written by conference people. 

Q. No. I will give you the names. It might-be interesting for you to ha 
them. I probably should have given them to you before—A. I wish I Ah 
seen it before. 

' Q. Alfred Booth, Chairman; W. 8. Abell; James Brown; G. 8S. Clar 
Archibald Denny; H. By Hooper; Summers Hunter: James Readhead; J. 1 
Roxburgh; Oswald Sanderson. I think their occupations, etc.; are set forth — 
here somewhere?—A. Yes, I know them all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they conference men or not?—A. Some are; some are not. Som 
are shipbuilders. Denny and Readhead, are shipbuilders. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. I suppose you are aware that Mr. Cleminson has given his evidence, 
referring exactly to appendix three, of the Board of Trade, the Committee on 
Shipping and Ship-Building, after the w ar, in 1918; : : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That only apniles: to such things as interfere with inter- 
national relations. 


By. Mr. Duff: 


Q. Would you give us the qualifications of some of the other gentle 
who wrote that report?—A. Mr. Booth is of the Cunard Line, a Director of th 
Cunard Company. : 


The Cuairman: Would you mind giving these names again, Mr. Stevens? 
Sir Eucene Fiset: All this is in Mr, Cleminson’s evidence. — 
The Cramman: I do not think that was the same~committeée. 
Sir Evcrenn Fiser: The Committee on Shipping and Ship-Building, afte 

the war, in 1918. 
Teh, Mr. Strvens: I was not reading appendix three, at all. 
Sir Evcenr Fyer: It is the same report. \ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is in the first report. This is a cecenal report. 
have the names. I was just looking for their occupations. Alfred Booth. 


The Wrirnuss: The Cunard Line. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 
W.S. Abell?—A. Lloyd’s register, yes. ; 


James Brown?—A. Brown? 
Wes: 


By Mr. Diaciis 
Q. Do you know his occupation?—A. I am nob quite sure. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. G. S. Clark?—A. Glasgow. ai elas 
Q. Just a moment, there are just the signatures. I cannot find where their 
names are given. : 
Mr. MontTcoMery, K C.: Is the document appointing them there? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was just looking for it. There are two or three here. 
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Crtarmaran: You might go ahead with the names, in the meantime. 


fe By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Archibald Denny?—A. A shipbuilder on the Clyde, Dunbarton. 

Q. H. B. Hooper?—A. I do not know him. 

ye, Somers Hunter?—A. Somers Hunter, yes, an engineer, of Newcastle- 
-on-Tyne. 

Q James Readhead?—A. A shipbuilder. Northsea. Southsea, rather. 
Q. J. A. Roxburgh?—A. I don’t know him. 

Q. Oswald Sanders?—A. Yes. 

_Q. I think some of these are merchants. It does not seem to give their 
0 peeves but some of them are merchants, I know that, and some ship- 
uilders. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am informed that Mr. Roxburgh is a tramp 


__ The Witness: Some of these names seem to me not quite the sort of names 

) pronounce upon an international, world-wide shipping problem. For instance, 

. Readhead, a shipbuilder who ‘lives in the narrow circle of his own works, - 
y cares for ships being put out and to see what price he can get out of them? 
‘he same applies to Somers Hunter, an engineer, a charming man, a very able 

nan; but it does not, seem to me that this class of people have been in touch with 

1e world generally and with commerce, and that class of people does not seem 

o me to be the sort of people to pronounce an opinion such as has been expressed 

this report. 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: They are not pronouncing individual opinions. This is 

oint opinion, a composite opinion. Then there is something on tramps here. 

o, I think that is all just now. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-Q. Before Mr. Montgomery starts, Mr. Chairman, there is one point I want 
o ask about. In the course of the examination, Sir William, it was stated 
hat the Rio Dorado was a super-heated boat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have your other boats got super-heaters?—A. This is the only boat I 
ave fitted with super-heaters. 

ay Has there been any difference in performance as between the Rio Dorado 
nd your other boats?—A. None whatever. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does “super-heated”” mean?—A. Super-heated steam, in order 
get more efficiency in the cylinders. 
The CHatrMAN: Mr. McKenzie, I think you have some duestions to ask 
‘William. 
By Mr. McKenzie: 

-Q. Just one or two questions in connection with the Rio Dorado, which 
nderstand from you is a representative ship of the corrugated type?—A. Yes. 
Q. I presume also that the last voyage of the Rio Dorado from Hull to 


lontreal was quite an average voyage according to your captain?—A. 
het? 


Q. Was quite an average voyage?—A. Yes. 
-Q. You would subscribe to the statement of Captain Hocken?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Do you attribute that to the hull construction of the Rio Dorado?—A. 


By the Chairman: 


i. . Q. Attribute just what?—A. To the peeaccan of the Rio Saibende. 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. The efficiency of it. Now Sir William, as I understand ae tees of 
boat, such as a corrugated boat, it has two corrugations on the outside and then 
between the two corrugations there i is an inner or a concave part?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 
@. And to avoid what is known as “dead water” I understand, on the 
poe that would be the important part of your corrugation, would it not?i4s ve 
A. Seemingly so, yes. 


Q. The reduction of resistance is part of that performance of the corruga- a 
tion, I understand, is it not?—A. Yes, it must be. om 
Q. Was the photograph that you showed us this afternoon a picture of the : 


Rio Dorado as she came out here light?—A. No, that picture was taken some-_ 
where in the east. I cannot tell you just w here. The China Seas somewhere. 
I have another picture taken at the same time. It was not taken here at all ~~ 
events in Montreal. mh 

(). Did she come out loaded?—A. No, she came out in ballast. 

Q. Came out light?—A. In ballast. Bes 

Q. I presume that is light?—A. By “in ballast’ I mean without any cargo. _ 

Q. There was some difference of opinion this afternoon, Sir William, on), 
this point; I understood you to answer both positively and negatively as to the 
- space which is confined between the weather deck or the top of the shelter deck _ 
and the main or strength deck.—A. Yes. ge 

Q. As to whether or not that is included in the net tonnage. What is 
your answer to that?—A. This space between the shelter deck and the main ~~ 
deck, do not forget that, is 9 ft. 6 inches and carries cargo throughout, and 
consequently is not deducted, as in the register; it is included in the gross to _ 
be paid duty on—by the Government. Any ship is made to pay on the space 
‘in which it carries cargo. The only deduction made is the space for the crew, wou 
and the propelling space. I do not know whether I have made that clear? : 

Q. No, you have not made it clear to me. You know there are many of — 
us who atte not very familiar with seafaring and nautical terms, so it will be — 
instructive to all of us along those lines if you will explain. —A. Does it not 
seem to you common sense that if I have a deck in the ship 9 ft. 6 inches high, 
44 ft. beam, and 400 ft. long, the whole of that deck carrying cargo, payable 
cargo, should be reduced in the register and not paid dues on? ee 
Q. That is not my question, Sir William. I am not asking you what 

should be, or ought to be, but what is—A. Well, of course. 

Q. In this instance, T am asking you whether or not the space which is 
known as I have called it, and as my instructions give me as the proper term, 
the shelter deck, that space as you have described it, and which is contained — 
between the upper part of the shelter deck and the main or strength deck, is 
that contained in your net register?—A. No, the shelter deck where the accom- — 
modation is situated, is always deducted from the net register, as well as the 
propelling space, the engine room, the boiler space; but evéry part of the an 
which carries cargo is not reduced—is not included. 


By the Chairman: ler: 

Q. Or, is not reduced and is included?—A. Is included, that is what I 

mean. It is included. May I, Mr. McKenzie, enlighten you upon this and I 

will give you the schedule of the ship I showed you this afternoon, and you will 

be able to compare that with any other ship. If I may Pie draw your atten- 
tion to this? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie has a copy of the contract. It is found in number 1 ua 
on page 7 of the schedule of the contract. Schedule A, specifications, and parts — 
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e boat. But what Mr. McKenzie wants is this: you see, sir, without 
ending to, you answered the question both in the negative and the affirma- 
ve. As I understand it, there is a space between the two docks, and that 
space is counted in when the vessel is measured for her register ?—A. ‘Certainly. 
Mr. Durr: Where cargo is stowed. 


_ The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, this is the tonnage of the ship: 5,000 gross 
nd 3,500 net. It is a very simple matter for Mr. McKenzie to compare this 
Ay with any ship and he will see at once whether it is included or not. It is only 
quibble to ask anybody, because the term “ shelter deck” is very much mis- 
_ understood, and therefore I would like to make it perfectly clear, and the only 
_ way I can make it clear is to explain to you that any space in the ship in which 
-eargo is carried is included in the tonnage. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. In the net tonnage?—A. Yes. j 
} 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


 Q. Always, Sir William? Always included?—A. In the tonnage. 

- Q. Always included in the net tonnage? Is that what I understood you 
te say?—A. In the net tonnage? No. Let me again explain to you: take a 
square block, or a square box and measure the cubic content of that box; that 
is the length, depth and breadth multiplied together, and divide that by a 
certain constant, which the Government adopt. I do not know what the constant 
is. “The result of that is the cubical contents and the gross tonnage of the'ship. 
Deduct from that box certain spaces for anything you like, sweets, cigars, or 

nything you like in that box; these are deducted as luxuries or necessaries 
from the whole of that gross tonnage, and that becomes the net tonnage. 

-Q. Well, if you are perfectly satisfied with your definition of it, Sir Wil- 

ham, I would ask the Chairman as to whether or not now he knows whether 
he shelter deck space is included in the net tonnage or not. 

-' The CuarrMan: Well, he does. Of course it is, Mr. McKenzie. 

_ Mr. McKenzie: It is included in the net tonnage. 


_ Mr. Durr: Wherever cargo is carried. Qualify yourself there, Mr. Chair- 


« 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Quite right. There is a serious qualification there. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ' 
Q. Mr. Chairman, we will be all confused again. Can I put the question 
fa layman, neither a aoe man nor a pihbes Do I understand that on 


age?—A. Certainly. : 

Q. Stop there, please then:—A. Yes, Mr. Rinfret, that is the proper way 
to put it. 

Q. Do not confuse it again by new questions, that is the point. 


a Lae he CHAIRMAN: Go on then, Mr. McKenzie. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

ao. I think we have cleared that up, Sir William, at least to your satisfac- 
tion. There is another point you -mentioned this afternoon. 

i Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Why not get that register? That‘is the thing 
that will show that one way or the other. 


xe By Mr. McKenzie: 


ree Q. Mr. Montgomery suggests to me that we have not yet received the 
ip’s register of the Rio Dorado. When are we to expect that ?—-A’ 2 ama 
: {Sir William FPetersen.] 
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exceedingly sorry because I left instructions, not only with the captain but 
with the agents in Montreal, to have it copied and officially certified, and I ~ 
have information to the effect that that was done by the Customs authorities in 
Montreal, and I have been under the impression that it was sent*here to the 
Committee, but whether it has been actually done or not, of course, I am not < 
able to say, but I will inquire at the Custom House. ¢ 

Q. At any rate, Sir William, that will clearly show whether or not the 
space we have been. speaking about, the shelter deck space, is included in the, — 
net tonnage or not.—A. Well, certainly, yes, it ought to. 7 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, we ought to have that, there is to. 
question, about it. 

The CHatrMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Stevens, and I have reoneaeal 
that it should-be produced right away. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My point is, that that same captain who gave : 
us all that evidence, distinctly understood that he was to produce it and under- 
took to produce it, and has gone away without producing it, and to say some- ; 
one—the Lord knows who—has sent it up here, is a very unconvincing answer. : 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Rubbish. He said he would arrange to get a copy, oe 
or give orders to have a copy made. Now all I can suggest to the Committee— 
I do not know what Sir William has on it—is that if we do not get it, you wire 
the Customs House officer in Montreal to send it; instruct the Clerk of the | : 
Committee so to do. ; \ oe 


The Wirness: Certainly. ¥. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sir William, we have not received that copy of the register yet. Is a og 
copy of it available in Montreal?—A. Certainly. F a 
By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Where is it, in Montreal?—A. In the Custom House, certified to by a 
Customs official. 
Q. That has been mislaid in Montreal, but unless the Custom House officer 
has it, it is impossible to get another copy ‘there?—A. That is true. 


By Mr-Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What word have you got about this thing?—A. I got word that the 
register had been copied at the Custom House, where the register was kept, before 
it was handed back to the Captain, and that the copy had been forwarded to 
Ottawa. : 
Q. By a Customs man?—A. No, I think by the agents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who are your agents?—A. The Whitney Company. I will telegraph 
to-night to ascertain what has become of the copy. I have no interest in keep- 
ing back the copy; there is nothing in it. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Excepting that it would answer the last question, 
_over which we have spent ten minutes. 


The Witness: Yes, but the question was not of very great importance, to 
my mind. You should be satisfied with it—as far as the records are concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you undertake to do that to-night?—A. Yes, but you will under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that a ship’s register is always kept aboard the ship until — 
it) gets into port, and then it is inspected at the Custom House, and very often 
retained by the Custom House until to ee has cleared. That is what took 
place here. x 
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Mr. Montcomery: The Captain has gone away with that thing. 
Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: You are too suspicious, Mr. Montgomery. 
The Wrrness: The Custom House official copied it and certified to it. 
Q The CuHatrMAN: Proceed, Mr. McKenzie. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
 Q. Do you regard ’tween-deck space as essential for the carriage of pack- 
age freight?—A. Do I what? 
Mr. McKenzie: Read the question. 
_ (The question read), 


The Witness: I do ‘not understand that question. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. Sir William, do you regard ’tween-deck space as essential for the car- 
riage of package freight?—-A. A most excellent place in which to carry package 


freight. 
Bs. By Mr. McKenzie: 
~ Q. Do you regard it as essential?—-A. The ’tween deck? Certainly. 
Q. It is essential for package freight?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, let us carry the argument we have had_along, in regard to where 
we are going to carry cattle?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. I understand 450 head would be carried by one of your ships?—A. 450 
or 500, yes. 

- Q. That would fill your ’tween-deck space?—A. Yes, if we carried them in 
_ the ‘tween deck, it would, during the winter, but we could also carry them on 
- the shelter deck—or a great number of them. 

‘ Q. Where is the shelter deck? I thought that was the ’tween deck. 


_ -Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You know very well what he means. 
The Cuarrman: Call it the top deck and the bottom deck. 
Mr. Rinrrer: Why not give them a number, deck No. 1 and deck No. 2— 
how many decks are there? 
oe The CuairMaNn: There are just two decks in the ship, Mr. Rinfret. : 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


is Q. There is just one more point I want to clear up, Sir William, and it is 
Tegarding what you technically described as “slip ”?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand your ships are not known to have that particular defect? 
-—A. I do not think I said that. We all have our little faults, but the faults are 
very greatly minimized on the Monitor ships, the corrugated ships. 

Q. But the other ships, the inferior type of ships such as the Conference 
lines use, would run anywhere between 20 and 30?—A. No; I would say the 
~ superior ships run by the Conference lines would have a much greater slip. 

‘ - Q. This would be between 20 and 30, I understood you to say?—A. No, I 

‘4 did not say anything of the kind; I said it might run to that. I do not think 
you quite appreciate what “slip ” means. 

Q. I am quite sure I do not, Sir William, and I would be glad to have your 

“elucidation? “A, If the propeller runs normally in a solid mass of water, with 
a steady ship, and carries out the whole performance expected from that pro- 

: ‘peller, she would! have no slip at all, but it sometimes takes place, either by the 
Motion of a ship or by the water, bad weather, a dirty night at sea, with the ship 
rolling, and she loses the efficiency of her propeller by slipping, and by that slip 
her speed is impaired, and it increases her consumption. Therefore, a ship that 
has little slip is gaining all the time in every respect, and that is what takes 
place on my ships; they have a minimum slip and go ahead all the time, with 
he propeller moving in solid water. 
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Q. What. would you estimate that slip to be, Sir. William?—A. We 
slip, as a rule, is between three and five per cent, but I have seen it as much 
ten or twelve per cent in very bad weather. : 

Q. That would be an extraordinarily bad ease, I should ieee 
think so, yes. Of course, I have really not sailed the ships myself, and I can 
only go by records. When I have to pay the coal bills for the ships, and I ascer 
tain that I only pay about half the price for coal for an average performance, 
I am quite pleased, and I know there has been very little slip. | 

Q. I would rather imagine that, Sir William, because I was ‘looking at 
Exhibit 76, which has been filed by your chief engineer ee 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What page is that? . 
Mr. McKenzie: At page 693. 


By Mr. McKenzie: Yt 


Q. and on two different occasions he estimates your siiee on one ocea: 
sion 21- 2: on another occasion 21-4; another at 18-8, and another at 16-6, so 
there was a considerably higher slip than even your worse guess, which was 12? 
—A. Yes. But you would find that other ships—ordinary ships—in that case 
would probably have a slip of 50 or 60 per cent. 

Q. This (indicating) is the picture you exhibited this afternoon, as a photo- 
graph of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 

Q.. Would you file it in the custody of the Clerk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not as an exhibit?—A. I will make a present of it to the Commi 
they can have it framed. ae, 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. May I ask you, Sir William, what, in your opinion, is the perce a 

slip of the average ship—not of your ships?—A. The slip of the propeller? 
Q. Yes, of the average ships? What is the percentage as compared 
yours?—A. ‘Very much greater, as a rule. The initial slip in any ship is always” 
there, in a straight-sided ship, by the churning up of the water. When you see . 
a ship going ahead, you will find the water is churned up as the propeller mo 
therefore there is a certain amount of energy expended. In my ships, you 
find you can see the propeller, by lookimg over the stern, running in solid water. | 
The slips take place im bad weather where the ship is pitching and rolling, — 
through the propeller getting into various angles at which it was not intended — 
for it to work. Propellers, ike ships are built to work with the ship straight 
the keel in smooth water. 
Q. I understand that, Sir William, and I think the Committee does, but 
you gave figures for your own ships?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you now offer figures for other ships—for an average ship?—A. 
my experience, I have found that the difference is very great—a difference (3) 
between 10, 12 and 15 per cent in the slip under the same conditions, which, 0. 
course, affects the efficiency, and the speed and consumption accordingly. 


The CuarmRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. McKenzie? 
Mr. McKenzie: No further questions, sir. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Montgomery, I think you have some questions to : 
ask the witness. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Sir William, you gave the Committee, at ie instance of my lenrabie 
friend this morning, an account of your various ventures into Canadian waters? — 
A. Intg Canadian— Lay 

Q. Waters?—A. That. is right. gee: 

Q. And you mentioned, as your first, a contract that you enkieed into W 
the Dominion Coal Company at Cape Breton?—A. Yes, sir: . 7 

{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. Your eaten there was that by the efficiency of your methods, you 
cut down the costs from $1.50 to 75 cents or less?—A. Yes. 
es Q. Now, I would like to give you the opportunity of reconsidering those 
- figures, if you were speaking loosely at the time, because I may tell you they 
are quite at variance from the information which I have from the Dominion 
— Coal Company ?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Are you sure of those figures? I can quite unflerstand you may have 
_ been giving them carelessly?—A. I was not, Mr. Montgomery, I will stand by 
. the figures I have given you, and I will prove them by correspondence which 
JT have.on the subject. I have been too long in that business to make any 
_ mistake. The information you have on that subject is quite incorrect, if it is 
different from what I have given you. 
eC . Q. That is all I wished to know. I wished to know if you would paler 
to that statement?—A. I am very much obliged to you for calling my attention 
to es I would not like to commit perjury. 
: . There is no suggestion of that, Sir William, but this happened a long 
a af ago and our memories ‘are sometimes defective? —A, Quite. 


Mr. SaHaw: Would you tell Sir William the nature of the information which 
you have? . 
‘Mr. Monrcomery, K‘C.: The information I have is nothing like that. 
There was a reduction, but nothing like that. Captain Shaw suggests I give 
you, Sir William, the information which I have. I will be very glad to give 
you any information I have at the moment. 


The Witness: Thank you very much. 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: My information is that there was a small reduc- 
n, but that it was nothing like one-half and that the statement was ridiculous. 
Mr. Durr: Mr. Montgomery, let me say right here that Sir William 
entioned, I think, a rate of 75 cents per ton. I know that coal has been 
carried cheaper than that from Sydney to Montreal. 
— The Witness: It is now. 
_ .Mr. Durr: So,.if the Dominion Coal Company say they did not carry 
coal at this rate, they are mistaken. It was carried at 62 cents a ton. 
The Wrrness: I might also explain, perhaps, in all fairness to myself, that 
when I undertook to do that, with Mr. Henry Whitney of Boston, I, built 
ships specially adapted for that trade, and I asked a very high figure on time 
_ charter for a number of years, and it was very much doubted whether I could 
carry it out. I was under no guarantee, but I did carry it out and I am very 
proud of doing that, and I am going to stick to what I said, and I am going 
to prove it to you, in spite of any opinion you may have to the contrary. 


{ 


-. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_  Q. The objection was to the statement that it had been reduced from 
$1.50 to less than 75 cents. 

Mr. Durr: Sir William’s point was that he carried it at 75 cents. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, the point is the reduction from $1.50 to 75 cents. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is enough for that; I have finished with that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then your next contract was the Petersen contract of 1897?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Which you say fell through because the Spanish-American war broke 
out, and the underwriters withdrew?—A. Yes, some of them, yes; that was not 


~ Q. 1 do not wish to misinterpret you.—A. There was great pressure by the 


shipping lines, as I intimated this morning in my evidence, but it drew it out, 
[Sir William shinobgiien! 
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extended the time somewhat longer than it would have done, and in the 
meantime the Spanish-American war came on, which closed up the whole thing. 

Q. How long did th Spanish-American war last?—A. It lasted from April— 

Q. 1898?—A. 1898, for about a year. . 

Q. To December, 1898?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those are the official dates?—A. Yes. Thank you. e. 

Q. April, 1898, to December, 1898. Now, what abort 1899, and 1900, and. 
1901, and 1902, and 1903?—A.’ I do not know. You see, I had to give up the 
whole project at that time, when my underwriters withdrew. 

Q. Did you give it up then?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be when?—A. What? 

Q. When did you give it up?—A. In 1899. 

Q. In 1899?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Spanish-American war was over then?—A. Well, it may have been 
over; I really could not tell you; I do not remember. At all events, it upset 
' matters to such an extent that it was no use to resuscitate anything in the way 
of financing. 
Q. You mentioned in your evidence that your deposit was given back to 
you a year or two after. A year or two after what date?—A. Yes. 

Q. A year or two after what date?—A. After 1899, I think. *I think I got 
the deposit back in 1901, and the bankers’ guarantee was cancelled a few months 
after; I have forgotten the date, but the fact remains that it was so. 

Q. I see in Hansard that questions were asked from year to year as to 
when you were going on with this contract, and the answers varied, but there is _ 
“No information” and “No further information” and so on. You mentioned — 
that an extension was given to you. When was that extension?—A. I beg your 
pardon? : ; 

Q. You mentioned an extension having been given to you?—A. Yes. 

. When was the extension given?—A. The extension was given in the — 
end of 1898 or the beginning of 1899; I do not remember the date. ae 

Q. As a matter of fact, Sir William, this was another venture with a new 
type of ship, was it not?—A. Yes: 

Q. And you predicted everything for that new type of ship which you are 
predicting for your corrugated ships today?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. And one of the strong cards which featured at that time, at the time 

‘the tender was awarded to you, was the wonderful things that were to ‘bea 
accomplished by this new type of ship?—A. Quite right. iM 

Q. They were popularly known as the “Bottleneck” ships, were they not? 
—A. Some called them so here, I believe; I have never heard of them by that 
name elsewhere. That was before the days of prohibition, I think. fe 

Q. And those were to be applied to this fast passenger and mail service? 
—A. Yes. <6 

Q. To carry so many more passengers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. An enormous saving in fuel consumption?—A, No, not at all; nothing 
whatever to do with that. Ae 

Q. Speed?—A. No. They were to be 20 knots es but only under ordi- 
nary conditions which might be applied to any other ship. Me 

Q. And they were to revolutionize the shipping industry at that time? 
—A. They were to do nothing of the kind; they were to initiate a fine passenger 
service in the St. Lawrence trade, where there were no passenger ships in those 
days, even by the Canadian Pacific. There were some old hulks sb at 
that time, but not real up-to-date passenger ships. 

Q. I am reading, Sir William; from Hansard for 1897, where your contract 
is being supported by Mr. Dobell, who apparently was its chief sponsor in the 
House. You recall the late R.’R. Dobell, do you not?—A. Richard Dobell? 

"Yes. 


Discussion followed as to revalancy of questions. 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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ue Cay Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

. + Q. At the time you were negotiating, shall I say the 1897 contract, were 
you suggesting that you were going to carry it out with a new type of steamer 
which was going to revolutionize the shipping industry?—A. I do not think 
, that expression, but I indicated the type of steamer, and I submitted 
plans, « 

Q. And that is what was referred to in different places as the “bottle- 
necked” steamer? JI would be glad to use the other term if you will give it 
~ to me.—A. [ shall explain to you, perhaps why it was called a bottle-necked 
‘ steamer. It is very simple. 

Q. But there is no doubt a more correct name?—A. You are quite correct, 
but I do not object to it, because I would like to show you how it came about. 
4 It is pure ignorance on the part of some people—. 


4 Z nf By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


P Q. A whaleback?—A. No, not a’ whaleback. This (indicating sketch) 
o is an amidships section of a ship. That is, when you cut the ship in two, right - 
\ in the middle you will find a section something like that. 

__. The Cuatmrman: The witness holds up a representation of a fat. bottle. 
ss The Wirness: And that amidships section would look like a bottle, and 
_ that is why the Canadians called them bottle-necked ships. That is the 
explanation. 

o- By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: 

~  Q. And that is something which was at that time entirely novel?—A. Yes. 
-Q. And was the ship that you proposed to put into this 20 knot passenger 
‘mail service?—A. Now, I would save you and the committee a lot of time, I 
think, if you would just allow me to explain one or two things to show you 
my justification for recommending that ship. In the first place, that ship had 
all the Classification Socities’ approval—Lloyd’s, Bureau Viritas, British Corpo- 
ration, or anything else. Then, in addition to that, apart from the Board of 
Trade, I had the Admiralty adopting the ships for British cruisers, for which 
got an additional subsidy of £7,500 a year from the British Government. 


By Mr. Duff: 


ae Q. 7,500 pounds?—A. Yes. 30,000 pounds. That was kept quite private at 
the time, but now I think I can explain it. Mr. Montgomery F do not know 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am possibly more interested in my questions than your answ ers, Sir 

- William—A. The fact remains that those ships which were recommended to me 

by the Canadian Government had not only the approval but the actual adoption 

by the British Admiralty, the highest authority in the Admiralty, Sir William 
White, who recommended them for British cruisers; Mr. Goschen, Sir Joseph 

Chamberlain and others granted me an gxtra subsidy of 7,500 pounds per ship 
or British cruisers. 

Q. I am not particularly interested in all that?—A. I will tell you why 
am, because we were talking about the bottle-neck ship as if it was a freak 
ip. I am proving that it was a real up-to-date ship, which could be used the 
me as other cruisers of the White Star and the Cunard lines, and for which the 
dmiralty paid or were willing to pay. 

Q. All I wished to ask you was this, Sir William; some 28 years have gone 
¥; have they not, and this ship which was then to revolutionize the industry 

; [Sir William cue ae 
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has not yet come into general use for the purpose?—A. I object to your using 
that expression, Mr. Montgomery, if you think it emanated from me, because ~ 
I never blew so much gas as that about this ship. I never intended to revo- 
lutionize anything. 

Q. Let us put it in this way; I do not suppose you would call your recom- 
mendations in regard to the corrugated ships as so,much gas?—A. I do not 
like to blow gas about anything, I like to prove it. I would like any man in © 
the whole world to prove that my statement in regard to corrugated ships is not — 
correct. ks 
Q. I do not dispute your statements. All’I am trying to get from you— ~ 
and I will tell you my’ point—is that similar representations were made at the ~ 
time of the 1897 contract in regard to a ship which was then to change the © 
order of things in the shipping industry?—A. Yes, whatever anybody else has — 
said in those days, I think most of them are now dead, so “de mortuis nil nisi 


bonum”’. e 
Q. Fortunately we have you here, and I would like to ask you one or ian os 


’ more questions. Was it your suggestion that this type of ship construction would ~ 
make a steamer much more rigid and strong, and therefore with less vibration? — 


—A. That is right. : 
Q. That these ships would have a bend in them, and that the bend would e 
provide additional strength?—A. What? ; os 

Q. These ships would have.a bend in them?—A. Yes. 

Q. A corrugation?—A. A corrugation. i 

Q. And that the bend would give additional Lapa, That is tight 

Q. And that when a sea struck the side of the steamer, instead of it) run-— 
ning up the side and on to the deck, it would be broken by the bend and be 
thrown out?—A. Are you now referring to my passenger steamers in the 1897 
contract? 

-Q. Yes.—A. Quite Ra That is right. 

Q. Also that being more like the neck of a bottle, it would afford more 
passenger accommodation?—A. Well, 

Mr. Rinrret: What are you quoting from, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: I am asking him whether these were his views _ 
at the time. ) 

Mr. Durr: In connection with what? 

The CuHarrMan: You were asking, Mr. Montgomery, whether the witness ; 
ever made certain representations? | 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: What was his idea-at the time, if it was more 4 
like the neck of a bottle, it would afford more passenger accommodation? . . 


The Wirness: Perhaps you would like the accommodation of those ships, 
if it were not more a 4 point 4. 


By Mr. Wi atopic Lee ae 
' Q. Do you say that they were or were not 4 point 4, whether they had 
more strength or not?—A. .75. 
Q. What?—A. .575. a ae ok 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We have discovered where the Captain got his humour. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, we have. 
The Witness: I have never lived with him, Mr. Stevens. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Also that it would remove a great deal of the bracing on the interior? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. That ‘may be the 4 point 4 too?—A. Yes, if the crew behaved themselves... 


[Sir William Petersen] ~ 
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_._ Q. So many of these things are similar to the claims which you are making 
seriously to-day for your corrugated ships; is that not so?—A. I have nothing 
_ whatever to do with that. 

_ Q. Now, those ships were the first of their class which were to be put upon 
_ the Atlantic service?—A. That is right, as passenger ships. 
-  Q. As passenger ships?—A. As passenger ships, Mr. Oey: There 
were quite a number afloat as cargo boats at that time. 
Q. But these were quite an improvement on the Turret cargo boat?—A. 
. Yes, of course. 
‘- Q. You would not class them with the Turret cargo steamers, would you? 
_ —A. Certainly not, the same as the corrugated ships when we turned them into 
_ passenger ships. You will find them to be of the same type, only of a superior 
class. ; 
~~ Q. My point is this, and I put it to you frankly, that 27 or 28 years have 
y gone by, and this type of ship has not been adopted for the mail-passenger trade 
in the service which was then proposed?—A. Of course not. 


x“ /The CuarrMAN: Perhaps Sir William would enlighten us; if not, why not? 
BT Paid like to know that. You 'say “ of course not. ” Why has it not been, if 
it had these excellencies? 


~The Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, because it was a special type of ship, 
nd the opposition which was against me at the time, and which was always of 
the most innate conservative kind, made use of this type and used every argu- 

ment they could against it, to prevent anybody building it, and they poisoned 
every channel, the same as people have done in connection with ‘the corrugated 
ships, and you know how very difficult it is to convince anybody of a thing 
which he does not understand. The same to-day, when I come to give evidence 
about the efficiency of my corrugated ship and have my Captain and the Chief 
Engineer, a great number of people really I believe thought they were sitting 
here committing perjury. It is a most difficult thing. When I first took up the 
corrugated ship in 1906, large sums were expended on the first ship as an experi- 
- ment of this new type, and. if you experiment with a ship it is not like experi- 
a menting with a toy top; you have to put down 100,000 pounds or more, which 
means that you have to look at a thing very seriously, and it took a number of 
years before we could get other people to realize the qualities of this type of 
ship. ‘To-day the evidence was brought out by Mr. Montgomery I think, and 
somebody question the number of ships built, and the answer was given as about 
half a dozen I think since 1921. Is that right? Now, I have to give this infor- 
_ mation before this Committee, and I think it is proper that I should, that since 
— we started in 1905, 29 ships have been built of this' type. 


By the Chairman: 


i Q. Of what type would they be?—A. The corrugated ship, this type. Dur- 
ing the war of course no building took place, that is, exclusive of the war. I 
have built 29 of these ships, and to-day we have 8 ships building by some of the 
Most prominent owners in England, such as Sir John Lacker, Sir Walter Runci- 
ie mana and several other experienced owners, who are building these ships to-day, 
and much larger ships, showing you how very difficult it is to adopt anything 
new in naval architecture. 


By Mr. Duff: . 
Pe GOT suppose every naval or marine designer or architect has ideas of his 
Y own?—A. - Yes. 
got). in Aeeard. to how ships should be laid down?—A. Quite so. 
: {Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Coming to the corrugated ship itself, you have had the ‘idea patented 
since 1905, a period of 20 years'—A. Yes. 

Q. And you tell us that in those 20 years 29 ships have been pull sa, Yes. 

Q. What is the total tonnage of those 29 ships?—A. I will tell you. 


The CuaimrMan: Perhaps Sir William can aire it to us in round figures. - 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Round figures will be near sine Sir William.—A. I would rather give 
it correctly. Some of the earlier ships were of a smaller type, from 3,500 to 4,000 — 
tons, running up to 10,000 tons, so that it is very difficult to. strike the actual 
tonnage. I have the actual figures somewhere. 

The CuHatrMANn: Give it to us approximately to-night, and you can correct 
the figures after you have had a chance to look over your papers. That will be © 
satisfactory, Mr. Montgomery, will it not? That Sir William should give the 
approximate tonnage now and give it to us exactly afterwards? a 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is quite satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Or leave it until he gets it right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Leave the question until to-morrow, Mr. Montgomery, 
because you cannot finish with the witness to-night. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The Clyde is quite ‘a shipbuilding locality?—A. Yes. 

Q. Possibly the greatest in the British Empire?—A. I suppose so. ‘ 

Q. I have before me a cliping from Lloyds, dated May 13, 1925,  dederibiie We 
the launching of the motor vessel, the River Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. That 3 is your boat, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. One of the ones you were referring to this afternoon?—A. Quite. ; 

Q. It speaks here of its being built on the monitor corrugated system of con- 
struction.’ It says “it is the first vessel built on the Ges on the monitor 
corrugated system of construction” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So of the many thousands, I might say, of ships, that have been built ia’ 
that time on the Clyde this ‘is the very first that has been built of that type, 
speaking of the whole period, to 1925?—A. They have just come to their ‘Senses 
there now. 

Q. I beg your pardon? 


The CHAIRMAN: He says they have just come to their senses now. 


ft. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. They have just come to their senses there now. I suppose every shipping 
company of any importance has had great and small vessels built on the Clyde 
during those twenty years?—A. Yes, no doubt of it. 

Q. And every naval architect of any prominence has designed and made 
specifications for ships to be built on the Clyde, in those twenty years?—A. Yes, 
no doubt. * 
Q. But this is the first type that has ever been constructed ae and thab 
for yourself?—A. Quite. 4 

Q. And this, Ss pearLnG teenie the tremendous advantages which you claim _ 
for the type?—A. Quite. be 

Q. And I think I am not over estimating your evidence, if I say that this 
type of ship, according to you, will apparently cut the costs of operations in 
two.—A. Absolutely. If I might correct that, call it “ thirds ”, to be more safe. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Cut it by one-third, you mean?—A. Yes, by a third. 


[Sir William Petersen] 
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—s By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
.  Q. At that time, you had another idea, did you not, which was novel, in 
_ Teference to the bringing of boats into the St. Lawrence?—A. What is that? 

~ Q. You had another idea that was novel, in reference to bringing the boats 
into the St. Lawrence, did you not? 


~The CuHatrman: Are you speaking of 1897? 


By Mr. Montgomery, 1 i Gog 


Q.. 1897. se Yes. Is that the fast line? 
Q: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: The bottle neck ships, he is talking about. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Would this be a fair statement of your improvement or represented 
improvement at the time: “ Apart from the details, in regard to the design of 
_ the steamer, the contractors being Petersen-Tate and Company, have had to 
face a very tangible difficulty in combating the fogs of the St. Lawrence. With 
such a long journey up the great waterway, to say nothing of the approach to 
it, expedients to assist the steamers in navigating during the prevailing thick 
weather at certain seasons of the year were absolutely necessary if success was 
to attend the scheme. Mr Petersen set himself to solve'this hitherto almost 
_insoluable problem, and hit the happy and thoroughly feasible plan of employing 
‘a fast little craft of the torpedo-boat type to act as pilot and danger signal to 
s ocean steamers.” 


' Mr. Haupert: Are you reading that from “ Jack Canuck.” 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: “ The little vessel is designed to travel down the 
river and meet the incoming steamer, and is to be fitted with a sound signalling 
ipparatus and a powerful electric searchlight, both of which can be used at 
will and operated upon day and night in case of thick weather. She will meet 
Be the approaching steamer on her passage up the river, sounding her signals at 
ntervals, and giving an extra signal in case of danger. Taking charge of the 
Steamer she precedes her, and acting as a pilot enables the navigation of the 
waterway to be conducted at a comparatively high speed, but nevertheless with 
comparative safety. This excellent device, we understand, commended itself 
very strongly to the Canadian Government, and is expected to prove quite 
efficient as a means of facilitating safe and rapid transit through what for 
want of it have always been considered dangerous waters.” 


Mr. Durr: What are you reading from, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: A puff on the scheme from “ Fairplay,” an entirely 
favourable one, to Sir "William Petersen’s contract. 
~ : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I asked whether that was a fair statement of your novel proposal at the 
time?—A. Are you asking me that question now? 

Q. I am, sir.—A. Well now, 28 years ago, you were a very young man. 

Q. I am glad you give me the credit for it—A. Do you not remember the 
reputation of Canada in those days? The reputation of Canada in those days 
as that it was either full of ice, up to the St. Lawrence or it was never suffi- 
iently clear of fog that anybody could come near it. 

Q. You have not answered a single one of my questions yet?—A. This is 
art of my answer. I am going to qualify that answer by saying why this 
torpedo boat was adopted, because the average person in Europe did not know 
‘Canada i in those days, when Mr. Montgomery was very young. 

[Sir William FPetersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Do not rub it in to me too much?—A. Therefore, it was stated all 
through the press, all over Europe,, that no ship with a 20 knot speed, could - 
possibly ever reach Canada and could certainly never travel up the St. Lawrence. — 
In order to counteract all this, I bought a torpedo-boat which was built for the 
British Government, to have ready at the end of the St. Lawrence, with signals, 
night and day, to meet the incoming ships, in case of fog and to pilot them up 
through the St. Lawrence. That was the idea of the torpedo-boat. : 

Q. I take it that the statement which’ I read to you is a fair statement 
of one of your ideas at the time, in connection with the 1897 Cone aes 
Well, I have given you my reasons. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it was one of your covenants in the ioniteee was 
it not?—A. I really do-not remember. 

Q. I am reading from, Clause 52.—A. Mr. Montgomery, do not confine me 
to a contract which I made 28 years ago. If you will put the contract before. 
me I will follow you, but I do not remember the clauses of the contract. 

Q. I will put it before you; clause 52, Sir William.—A. Yes. 

Q. “The contractors will further provide and maintain, during the continu- 
ance of this agreement, a fast tender of the torpedo boat type, of a speed not 
' less than 22 knots per hour, which said tender is to meet each steamer on her 
approach to the Canadian coast, when required, and pilot her in or towards her 


destination, so as to ensure her safety and to reach port without delay,”-A. 


There is no necessity for such a tender now-a-days. 

Q. This is another case where 28 years have gone by, nip being 
ympressed with that idea. 

The Witness: Twenty-eight years ago people had a ee idea of 
Canada. ; aa 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Let us see if we can leave the bottle-neck and the torpedo boat pon Ey 
minute and come back to the contract itself. — | 

The CuarrmMan: If you are finshed wth the bottle-neck——___| 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not finished with the 1897 contract, but I 
have finished with the bottle-neck. 

The CuatrMAN: I do not think it is possible to finish with the witness 
to-night, so I suggest that we adjourn until some hour to-morrow. May I ask 
counsel whether they hope to finish with witnesses to-morrow? I would be very 
anxious, if we could sit long enough to-morrow, to finish with all the evidence. 

‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: IT am through. : 


Sir Henry Drayron: Let us go on for another hour to-night, Mr. Chair- 


man. I understood there was great anxiety to get through. 
The CHatrMAN: We have had one witness on the stand for four hours. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I am quite prepared to sit until twelve } ‘clock. 
The Witness: I am! quite prepared to go on. 
The CHarrMAN: Sir William says he is quite prepared to go on. I did cop 


consult him myself. I thought possibly he would be tired, but if it is the desire 
of the Committee to proceed, and if Sir William is ready to go on, we will go on. 


The Wirnsss: I am quite ready. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You told us this morning, Sir William, that you deposited £20,000 with 
the Canadian Government, £10,000 in cash, and a banker’s guarantee for £10, 000. 
—A. Yes. 


Q. In due course you applied for the return of the money ?—A. Yes. 
[Sir William Petersen] 
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Q. And that the Government, very graciously, granted your plication = 
A. eae": 
_. Q. And that even the Opposition, in those days, Sir Charles Tupper, admit- 
rel which is of record in Hansard, that you had done your best and played the 
: ‘game?—A. Yes. 

- ’~.-Q: I have been endeavouring to pegs that up since you gave your evidence, 
— Sir William, and I cannot find the record to which you refer. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps we can give it to you to-morrow. 

_- The Wirness: You will find a record, not the expression, of playing the 
ey game; but he used that expression to a friend of mine, Sir William Mackenzie, 
of whom he was a great friend, but he made the statement in the House of Com- 
mons (Sir Charles Tupper), which you will find in Hansard, saying he felt sure 
it had been a very formidable task for me, but he also felt sure that lL had done 
my very best.. That was my evidence. 
ie ‘Q. We do not find the expression used in Hansard, the expression you used 
Pe) this morning. We will take it that you will not find that in Hansard. 


By the Chairman: 


__ Q. Will you find the very word “ playing the game” in Hansard?—A. No. 
F ‘He used that expression to a friend of mine, Sir William Mackenzie. 


AN By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
_ Q. Sir William, lest we go further astray, let me tell you, for your informa- 
tion that all this took place in 1908, that you are mistaken as to your dates. | 
The CuairMan: What did he say? 1903? | 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He said it was a couple of years afterwards. [ 
am not reproaching him at all, except for those errors of date. I am frankly 
_ drawing his attention to it. 

¥ The Wirness: All I know is that I got the money back. If you pin me 
_ down to dates, 28 years ago, I cannot tell you exactly. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-_ Q. I am not trying to, but I am frankly telling you that it was 1903, so you 
will speak with the facts before you.—A. I am stating the facts to you to the 
best of my ability. 
-,  Q. I draw your attention to that because I do not know that Sir Charles 
Tupper was in the House at that time in 1903—A. Well, I have copies of the 
* Canadian Hansard, and I could produce them to you to show. 
: Q. Perhaps to- -morrow you can give the reference to it?—A. I will try to 
look it up. 
_. Q. And for information I may say, the whole debate apparently, the first 
_ time and the only time this question came ay will be found on pages 6959 and 
'% following of the Hansard for 1903. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think he was not in the ee at \that time. 
_ Mr. Durr: He was defeated in 1900. 

The Witness: He was defeated in 1896. 


_Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, his Government was, Sir William. They 
mare fepealane of his personal election. \ 
The Witness: Oh yes. 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K/C.: I take it that Sir Robert Borden, who appears to 
have taken a prominent part in the sada was then the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, was he not? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, he was. 
/ [Sir William Petersen] 
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Mr. MontTcoMEry, K.C.: So as to the attitude of the Opposition—not that 


I wish to introduce politics at .all—but in connection with this supposed state- 
ment of Sir Charles Tupper’s, I say that the statement that this represents the 
end of the bottle necked service is the only statement which I can find that 
can be treated as a concurrence, is one where Mr. Osler states: — 

‘“T agree that, probably under all the circumstances, it is the proper 
thing to return the deposit; and I think we are getting out of the proposed 
bargain for these bottle necked ships cheaply. I think we should have been 
in a bad way if these gentlemen had fulfilled their bargain.” 


Now that is the only ee Sir William, that even approaches what you ay 


us this morning, 


The Witness: I am sorry you mentioned: that, because I Fiat the most 
kindly recollections of the great generosity of the Government at that time, and 
it stirs up bitter feelings when I hear anyone saying nasty things like that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K-C.: ‘Then you will have to credit yourself for having 
opened the question. 


The Cuairman: As a matter of fact it was not the Government that said 
that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now this bank guarantee that you put up had been returned previously 
had it not, or cancelled?—A. No, I don’t think so. I cannot tell you. 

Q. It is so stated——A. I think it was returned after the cash deposit. 

Q. In connection with some revision or something of the contract as a con- 
dition?—A. No, I don’t think so. I do not remember. All I know is that the 
banks guarantee was cancelled. 

Q. My friends, Mr. Symington and Mr. Donald can cheek that. If you 
want the whole sentence I was reading, it goes on to say:— 


“The Government went into the scheme quite ignorant oe what they 
were contracting for, undertaking a very large expenditure on an experi- 
mental ship which has not turned out to be a success for that class of navi- 


gation. We are burying one of the attempted bad bargains of the Goy- — 


ernment at very small expense when we return this deposit.” 

(Page 6956 Hansard, 1903, Vol. III). 

Mr. Harperr: Mr. Chairman, were those ships tried? ‘Were they put on 
the water, that were mentioned then. If not, it has no application whatever. 
[ ee like that question answered. Were those ships put on the water and 
tried? 

The CuHarRMAN: I will ask Sir William that. 

Mr. Harsert: He is claiming that the other ships proved a failure. Now 
were they tried? et 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Sir William, were these ships which were the subject of the contract 
of 1897, actually built and tried en the St. Lawrence River?—A. No, of course 
not. 

Mr. Haupert: Then that has no application. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. This type of ship to which you refer, © 
while not introduced under this contract, were used throughout different parts 


of the world?—A. Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Hasert: But not under this contract. 
[Sir William’ Petersen] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: None were supplied. The contract failed. The com- 
pany failed. They could not raise the capital. | 


The Witness: On account of the war. Perhaps Mr. Chairman, you will 
_ allow me to put a question? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Don’t question me, Sir William. 


_ The Wirness: To put an answer to your question. In 1897 the Govern- 
‘ment of Canada did not run one pennyworth of risk. They had £20,000 on 
_ deposit of my money and there was no subsidy payable until these ships were 
actually 1m commission. To-day the Canadian Government, on the contract 
on which I am negotiating, have not spent one penny nor are they under one 
_ penny guarantee or liability; but I have spent a good many thousand pounds 
-already, and incurred very large liabilities in taking my chance, and surely 
no sane man would do that unless he knew the type of ship he was adopting 
_ and knew that that ship had been thoroughly tested already. At that time, it 
is true that these ships were to be introduced for the first time as passenger 
ships, but they had already been tested a long time as cargo boats, and I want 
to make it perfectly plain, from what you are reading in the Hansard, it would 
_ appear to the Committee that the Government of Canada had been .at very 
_ great expense on my account. Quite the contrary. They never ran one penny- 
_ worth of risk, nor*do they to-day. I am carrying the whole burden on my 
_ shoulders, until such time that I get the contract ratified. If I do not?— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Sir William, I will try to find some way of getting a shorter answer 

from you. If my questions are too long, correct me, but I would like you to 
really answer them without these instructive addresses.——A. I will if I can, — 
Mr. Montgomery. You are getting tired now, I think? I am sorry. 
« Q. You have opened up another question. The complaint at that time 
seems to have been, Sir William, that you had put back the passenger and 
mail service for Canada, for six or seven years, and that they had to start all 
over again in 1903 to call for tenders. 


Mr. Symineéron, K.C.: That is the complaint of the opposition. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_Q. No, the Government. That they were calling for tenders—A. Will 
you say that again, Mr. Montgomery. I do not understand the question. 
es Q. I say that your suggestion that Canada was in no way the sufferer does 
__ not appear to be borne out by Hansard, because I think that at that time, after 
__ six or seven years, they again had to call for tenders for the service asked for 
in 1897?—A. Yes, and they never would have got one at all if it had not been 
for me; and they never got one when they called for it. It is only by slow 
evolution that they have got decent passenger ships to run to Canada, through 
_ the intervention of the Canadian Pacific. 
Q. And apparently we were six years behind in getting them, as a result 
of the failure of the Petersen contract?—-A. You would have been much longer; 
you would never have got them to-day if you had not been stirred up in those 
days. 
Z Q. Was it you who stirred up the idea of this fast mail service at this time? 
—A. No, It was not. The idea was brought to me from Canada. There was a 
great cry in Canada in those days for a fast service, which had been on the 
tapis for many years before I started, by the Adams, who asked for an enor- 
mous big subsidy, and they would have got it with the Tupper Government had 
it not gone out of power by that time. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, I may not be expressing the views of 
the Committee, but I am expressing my own views when I say I think we have 
spent enough time on this Petersen-Tate contract. 


{Sir William Feterseén.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I may have to come back to it again. I have 


finished with it now, but I give warning that I may have to come back to.it ~ 


again; when I discuss these other things it comes on the scene again. 


The Cuatrman: I am not closing the way to your coming back to it, but 


I hope you will proceed to another aspect of the case now. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now your next venture into Canadian affairs was in the nature of an 
experiment too, was it not; that is the carriage of grain direct from the Great 


Lakes across the ocean?—A. No, no, you are quite wrong. 


Q. I stand’ to be corrected. A. Tt was a line from Rotterdam to ‘carry > 


goods to the Great Lakes through the canals. 

Q. Then we will put it the reserve way. To carry goods from Rotterdam 
to the Great Lakes through the canals?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was another previously untried venture?—A. Quite. 

Q. Epoch-making, my friend suggests?—A. Yes, pioneering if you like. 


Mr, Durr: Every new invention is the same way. An experiment. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC.3 

Q. Well, taking Mr. Duff’s suggestion, it was another experiment and for 
one reason or another, it failed—aA. It did not fail, please. 

Q. Well, it was stopped. —A. Stopped. 

Q, Short?—A. I will give you the reason why it stopped. 

Q. In other words, it was not an economic proposition?—A. Yes, it was, 
and I told you so this morning. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I suggest that I am quite entitled to ask that, 
Mr. Duff, whether it was a failure. One venture of his after another has been 
a failure, and I say that frankly, that is the purpose of my cross-examination, 
and I am defending shipping companies which are threatened to be run off the 
‘St. Lawrence River because he says he can run his boats for half the’ price of 
these boats which have served Canada for 70 years and which are to be turned 
off the service. 

The CuamrMan: I suggest that Counsel and members of the Govntice 
address their remarks to the Chair. 


_ Mr. Durr: I have addressed mine to the Chair. / 


The CuHarrman: I think that Mr. Montgomery has the right, by cross- _ 


examination,—and I think he has conducted it very politely—to show the result 
of previous operations of Sir William Petersen, and I would rule that such a 
question was in order, and I would instruct Sir William to reply to it. I would 
‘tell Sir William that from my appreciation of the situation no offence was meant. 
and none should be taken. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wish to make the same assertion, Sir William. 
The Witness: Thank you, Mr. Montgomery; it is all right now. I ve 
shake hands with you. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. For one reason or another, your ideas in the eegton of that service 
were changed, and the lake boats were left in the lakes, and the trans-Atlantic 


boats were operated on the ocean?—A. That is right. Let me tell you that. 


I inaugurated a lake company called the Canadian Lake Navigation Company, 
with boats which could not operate on the ocean, and we sold the shares for 50 
cents on the dollar, and everybody got back $1. 50 for their investment, so. it 
was not a failure. 

Mr. Durr: Did you get that answer, Mr. Montgomery? 


{Sir William Petersen] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. If I recall, this morning you stated you made a new arrangement for . 


lake boats and ocean boats as a result of the experience you had gained in 


running the ships direct from Rotterdam to the head of the lakes?—A. Quite 
right, Mr. Stevens. 
Q. And that the difficulty arose in the canals and interior waterways, 


by their not being suitable for ships which were most economical for ocean 


service?—A. Quite right. The smaller boats were not suitable for the ocean 


_ trade, and I left them on the lakes and formed a company there,, and built 
three additional package freighters. I think I had nine or ten boats there. 


Q. And as a result of that experience in running a line from Rotterdam to 


the head of the lakes, you found it was not an economical or satisfactory route 


to follow directly ?—A. Not up to the head of the lakes through the canals, but 
I continued the line from Halifax and Montreal to Rotterdam and vice versa, 


confining myself to the ocean service with boats adapted for the ocean. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
‘Q. We come then to the establishment of the Franco- Canadian Line between 


Canada and London?—A. Yes, sir. 


‘Q. You took some exception to the statement in the Reply of the Liners 


at page 10— 


_ please. 


Mr. Donaup: Let Sir William have a copy of the Reply of the Liners, 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: (Handing pamphlet to witness) certainly. It 


begins at the bottom of page 9, Sir William. 


ot 


The Witness: Thank you. 


The Cuairman: I will again suggest that it is almost 11 o’clock and we 
will all be in better shape if we adjourm now. When shall we meet again? 
Mr. Durr: 3.30 to-morrow afternoon. 
The CuamrMan: We will sit to-morrow at 11.30. 
_ The witness fetired. 


~The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 29, 1925, at 11.30 a.m. 
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~ The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
in said resolution, met to-day at 11.30 oclock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
Master, ‘presiding, 


‘a 


The CuHatrMan: Gentlemen, we will come to order, Sir William will you 
resume the witness chair? 


Sir Wilkam Petersen recalled. 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q:Last night, Sir William, you were to look up for us the tonnage of the 
9 corrugated vessels which have been constructed since 1905. Have you been 
ble to obtain that information? 


- The Witness: Yes, I have; it is 168,500 tons, representing roughly 
1,600,000 in money already spent. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. I assume those are gross tons, are they not, Sir William?—A. No, dead 
reight. 

_  Q. What would be the factor to convert them into gross tons? Can that. 
dily be done?—A. No, it is not easy. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the gross tonnage? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The gross registered tons?—A. The gross registered aa is quite 
, varied quantity ; it. depends on the type of the ship. 


Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: For rough purposes, Mr. Duff says we can take 
me-third off. 


The CuHatrman: Is that a rough and ready, but a fair way of doing it? 
The Wirnzss: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Did you say “dead weight”? 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: You have the figures here in Sir William’s own schedule 
specification; you have dead weight 9,000 and the net weight 3,500. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I wanted dead weight as compared with gross. 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Sir William said dead weight— 

Mr Monteomery, K.C.: I was asking him to give the gross. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The gross would be five—5,000 as against nine—five- 
ths of this (indicating) will give it to you. 

ane Witness: On a particular ship of that type. That is the Government 
ule 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, —— 


; 
The Wirness: Mr. Montgomery is asking me the aggregate number ion 
tons already built of the corrugated type, and I told him 168,500 tons. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Can we take it, roughly, that the gross tonnage would be approximately 
100,000 or a little over?—A. Yes, deduct one-third; that is about right. 


The CHamMan: That is near enough for our ata 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: 93,000 according to this. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | iS 


Q. And have you any idea of the gross tonnage of other types of vessels 
constructed during the same period?—A. During the same period? ae 
Q. Yes, from 1905 to 1925—in that 20-year period? 


The CHatrMan: You mean the tonnage of all other vessels? 


Mr. Montcomery, K-C.:: Yes; what I want to get at is the relatively 
small proportion of these commen ships. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose that is admitted. a 
Mr. ‘SHaw: I think we are all prepared to admit that. . r My 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I have ‘before me a list from Lloyd’s Register 


which Mr. Robb has furnished to me, and it, shows the average construction — 
each year running up to 1,800,000 tons, 1,900,000 tons, and so on. wai 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And according to certain figures which were given to me, the tonnag 
afloat at the present time, speaking now of merehant vessels, is over 61,000 000 
—A. I do not think ‘it is all afloat. A great deal of it may be tied up, bu 
no doubt these figures are correct. May I point out that quite a number o 
ships of the corrugated type are now being built by old-established shipowner 
in England? I could give you the names of several firms ordering and buildin 
ships of that kind. It has taken many years to reach that stage. 

Q. I have no objection, if you want to give that info mation?—A. I simpl 
point that out, Mr. Montgomery, to show that tote sees of ship is no longer 
in its experimental stage. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 


Q. You might give us that briefly, Sir William?—A. I think there are 
nine bulding now, of about 9,000 tons or 8,500 tons, by Sir Walter Runciman, 
of the Runciman Company of Newcastle-on-Tyne; one by Sir John Latta, of 
the Lowther-Latta Company, a 10-tonner; Ridley Sons & Tulley, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne have built one, and offered to buy one of mine, which I refused to sell. 
Seed & Company of Newcastle have built three, and are building more no’ 
to save their owners. I merely mention these to prove that these people mus 
realize that the ship is no longer in the experimental stage. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Are these people whom you mention old and experienced ship operators 
—A. Absolutely; old established firms. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KGa 


Q. You just referred to laid-up tonnage, Sir William. I have bern me 
what purports to be the figures of the shipping laid up at the eauee ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland?—A. Yes. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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; Borcls, with a total net = Ae of 488 ,202?—A. No doubt that is correct, 
t you will find none of them are corrugated ships. 

~ Q. I am not speaking of corrugated ships, but I am taking them in con- 

ction with your suggestion that these vessels are not seaworthy?—A. Yes, a 

great many of them are not. They would not be able to trade under presen‘ 

conditions; they would lose money heavily, and many thousands of pounds 

uld have to be spent, before these ships could put to sea. 

_ Q. In other’ words, their operating losses under present-day freight cond; 

: tions would be greater than their lay-up losses?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And I suppose it is equally true that as operating conditions improve, 

and freights improve, the better classes, at least, will come out into the trade? 

—A. I should imagine so. 

-Q. Just as soon as they reach a point where the operating losses will be less 

“than the lay-up losses, the tendency will be to come out?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it will be a tendency until such time as the surplus seaworthy ton- 

ge is absorbed, to keep the supply rather ahead of the demand?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: The witness agrees with the economic principles laid down 
so clearly by the leading Counsel. 


My By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
» Q. You have mentioned a certain number of boats which are at the present 
time under construction—and I refer to boats of the corrugated type; it has 
en suggested to me they are all tramps, with the exception of the boat built 
for Sir John Latta of the Lowther-Latta Company. Can you tell me whether 
not that is correct?—A. They are all high-class cargo boats; call them tramps 
you like, which means simply they are not running on lines. 
May Now, at the adjournment last night I think we had reached the Franco- 
Canadian Lines, which were established in 1904?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And I was.about to invite your attention to the reply of the Liners—— 
have seen it, Mr. Montgomery. 
Q. You have seen it?-A. Yes, thank you. 
Q. In respect to which you, took certain exceptions?—A. That is not 

rrect. 

+ @:, That is what eH told us yesterday, and I simply wanted to clear the 
atter up. 
_ The CHarrMan: What page? 
_ Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: On page 37’ of the ete you say: “It is 
not true to say, as stated in that white pamphlet that I got insurance from the 
steamers?”—A. That I got what? 

- .Q. Got insurance from the steamers?—A. That is not correctly reported. 
I never mentioned the word “ Insurance”; it is stated in that report that I got 
notice from the Secretary of the Company to stop the services of Armstrong, 
tworth. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: “ That I got notice from the Secretary ”—that is 
what he said. 
The Wirness: I think the pamphlet states that. 

_ The Cuamman: The witness is referring ie the episode referred to in the 


f 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I ap not see it oe and we will not waste 
rther time over it. I do not see any such suggestion in the reply. 

’ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: “I was officially informed ”—— 

The WiTNEss:. J was officially informed by the Secretary, or somebody, to 


ontinue the line. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Mr. Montcomery, KC: We will not waste any more tne over that. 
Q. The action which you spoke of against Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth | 
& Co., would appear to have been tried in March 1906, would it not, Sir 
William?—A. I do not remember the month. I thought it was later than that. 


Mr. Montecomery, K.C: I do not know whether it is of any interest to 
have anything further on this, but I have here the report of the trial and settle- 
ment and the issues raised in the suit. It is just a short thing if you want it | 
for information. 


The CuHarrmMan: Do you really think it is of importance? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think it is of vital importance, no. 
The CHamrMANn: Then let us proceed to another matter. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It gives what the issues were between them. 


The Cuaimman: It is the report of a newspaper of what happened. Sir os 
William has given us his idea. The newspaperman may or may not have had ~ 
as accurate information as Sir William. It seems to me that we are spending 3 
time on a point that is really of no vital importance. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I only wish to make clear that I have what 
appears to be the only record available of what did occur in reference to the e) 
settlement, and the issues that were raised between the parties. ‘i 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now before starting on your relations with Sir William Magen ‘ 
were you not interested in a venture with a line of steamers in which I think ~ 
one named the “ Lady Strathcona” was the first?—A. That is the one I was — 
building with Armstrong. I was building on my own account, with Armstrong — 
Whitworth’s, the Lady Strathcona. 


The CHairMAN: Will you state that a little louder, if you can, Sir William. 


The Wirnzss: I was building a steamer with Armstrong Whitworth, which 
was named the Lady Strathcona,.for my own account, but she was not ready 
at the time that we were running the line together. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. What was the outcome of that?—A. The outcome of that was that she 
was thrown upon my hands, the Lady Strathcona. We were in litigation at 
that time and the liabilities were very, very serious and all left on my shoulders, 
and on account of that we made some agreement later on that they were to 
keep that boat. I would not have anything more to do with it, and they dis- 
posed of the boat. I really forget the circumstances under which they disposed 
of her. I think they sold her to another shipowner. 

(. Now, Sir William, I have to give you my instructions, which are: that 
you had this boat under contract; that you had put up a certain deposit upon — 
her; that you could not fulfil the contract; that the boat was sold by the build- 
ers for considerably less even than the balance owing them and both sides 
suffered a very severe loss——A. Very likely. I have told you so already. 


Mr. Durr: He forfeited the deposit. 
The Witness: Yes, I forfeited the deposit. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. The Belgian King, did she have a similar fate?—A. The Belgian King 
belonged to Swan Hunter. I ran her for Hunter’s, merely managed the ship, 
for them. I had no interest in the ship otherwise, but I ran the ship for a — 
couple of years and, turning from a loss, I returned, I think it was, 16 per cent — 
dividend during the two years. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. Now my instructions are that Swan Hunter were not paid for their 
boat and had considerable difficulty in getting her back—A. That is abso- 
tely untrue. I never bought the boat from Swan and Hunter; I never wanted 
to buy her. She was an old boat, but I continued to run her tor their account 
and I returned to them a very handsome dividend. They eventually sold her 
to somebody else, some foreigners, and that was the history of that boat. 
 @ Now in 1907, you tell us you tied up with Sir William Mackenzie and 
you. mentioned the Uranium and Royal Steamship Lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the Uranium Line originally called the Northwest Transport Line? 
_—A. The Uranium Line? Yes, previously to that. 

ode = Tt was first the Northwest Transport Line and then the Uranium Linc? 
- —A. Yes. 

_ Q. Was its name changed to the Royal Line?—A. No, that was subse- 
quent. They started the Royal Line by buying two large passenger boats. 
_ They ran from Bristol and Avonmouth. 

3 Q. You were not interested in those passenger boats?—A. Certainly. Not 
g financially, but I was in the organization and management. 

_ Q. Those were the boats we knew as the Royal George and the Royal 
Edward, were they not?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Gy. I understand you purchased those. boats?—A. For the Canadian 
Northern. 

©). Vor Sir Willian Mackenzie?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And there was some litigation over that?—A. I had, yes. They did me 
: oul of a commission: the builders. 

. Now you told us yesterday that those lines ran successfully. Would 
that be the version which would be given by the Canadian Northern interests? 
—A. Would you allow me, Mr. Montgomery, just to interpose and make that 
statement of mine a little clearer? You said I had litigation on those two boats. 
a I sold the boats to Mackenzie, Mann & Co., these two steamers, and I was 
x entitled to a commission of £10, 000, from the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company. 
A When the boats were sold they refused to pay the commission, and J may tell 
_ you in this connection, in the litigation Sir William Mackenzie gave very power- 
ful evidence in my favour. 
“ Q. You seem to always have had lots of friends, Sir William.—A. I won 
Pe case in the first instance, but I lost on appeal. I took it to the House of 

ords. 
_ Q. I was not going to follow up the details of that litigation —A. I thought 


ie wel! to give you the details. Your shipping friends might want to know those 
etails. 

Q. Well, they have not asked for it. Now coming to the question I have 
st asked you, you said the line ran very successfully at the first going off. 
age 40. Do you intend by that that at first it was successful, and then unsuc- 
cessful, or that it was successful throughout?—A. No, it was successful through- 
t, when I started with emigrants. At first, when I started the boats purely 
ith cargo, I found that the oppositicn of the German pool lines was too strong 
d so I continued to fight, with emigrants, because I knew that was the only 
slub that would really bring them to their senses. Which it did. 

Q. Now I ask you whether that would be the version that you would get from 
the Canadian Northern people, that the operation of those boats was successful 
financially ?—A. I have no idea of that. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: At the beginning. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My friend suggests that your answer only meant 
at the beginning. 


_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At the first going off. 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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The Witness: Yes at the first going off, we spent a good deal of mone 
establishing the line, as we would establishing any other line. ; F 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C. 
Q. You misunderstand me. My friend is drawing attention to the fact that 
your evidence is that, the line ran successfully at the first going off?—A. I thi 
I referred then to the emigrant end of it, when I started the emigrant end of it. 
Q. We have a lot of ground to cover, but my instructions are that it was — 
very unprofitable, that the Canadian Northern interests, or the Mackenzie and — 
the Mann interests, lost. very large sums of money in the operation of those 
steamers, which you were managing?—A. That is absolutely untrue, but I will 
tell you when they lost money probably; that is when they started as a railway 
company to take the line over themselves. It was managed then by a lot of 
people who did not understand shipping. They may have lost money then, but 
they did not lose money with me. 
Q. You told us the lines were sold to the Canadian Government. Are 7 
correct in that? 


Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: The Canadian Northern Railway was el to the 
government. 


The Witness: The railway was transferred to the government later on. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.; He said at page 42 that the railway was taken ‘over 
by the Canadian Government. 
The CuatrMAN: That is substantially corrrect. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.. ‘e oy 
Q. It is not your sug evestion that these ‘boats, freight and migh as were 
taken over by the Canadian Government ?—A. Yes, 
Q. That is your suggestion?—A. I understand so. With the rae. . 
Q. My information is that the boats had resulted in such a heavy loss in 
operating, that. they sold them for what they could get and they were purchase 
by the Cunard Line.?—A. I know nothing about that. Whether they lost or not 
with them, I do not know. I know this, I put many thousands of pounds in § 
William Mackenzie’s pocket when we were running the line together. Wh 
they did with the line when they took over the management by the ace 
company, I do not know. 
| Q. And you never heard that the boats were sold to the Cunard Cosas 
then?—A. No. The Royal George I think was running during the war; and one 
was sunk by the enemy. 
(. Now in connection with the operation of those boats, you said that it was 
very difficult—page 40—on the Continent, to get any emigrants to Canada, 
realize that there was any other country besides the United States, and that ther 
fore you diverted very few emigrants via Halifax, and progeelay to New York 
with your steamers?—A. Yes. a 
ay Have you checked the immigration figures, to Canada ‘hats the Contir 
ent, during the period which you are speaking of aie No, [ have not. | . 
QOuT would like to draw your attention to what purports to be the official 
figures that I have before me; the immigration for the year ending March 31s 
1908, which checks with the opening of your line, was exceptionally heavy. Yo 
have not verified that? And that the immigration from the Continent in 190 
to 1914, when I think the boats were disposed of, increased very . rapidly.— 
Yes, the first boat to Canada I only diverted six emigrants: ; showing you the ups 
work I started with.. Later on I carried them by the thousand. F, 
Q. So the line was virtually running, not to Canada, but between Rotterdam a 
and New York?—A. Between Rotterdam and New York, calling at Halifax. y 


{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q, What I wish to suggest to you, Bir William, is that it is hardly fair to 
‘anada to say we were not drawing large numbers of immigrants front the Con- 
 tinent at that time—A. Well, it is ‘true, because a good deal of propaganda had 
_ to be done in order to get people diverted to Canada. 
Q. My only point is that you were running your line to New York and that 
if your were running your line to New York it was not because the immigrants 
were not coming to Canada.—A. No, that is true. Later on I proved that to be 
‘the case, but you see I had to run to New York to carry a certain number of 
emigrants who did not want to go to Canada, and I had no subsidy in those days, 
_and I had to do the best I could. 
— Q. We are coming to more modern times, towards the end of my friend’s 
travels with you yesterday, Sir William, I think you referred to boats you had 
operated for the United Fruit Company, the Standard Oil Company, and voyaging 
i from Vancouver to Japan with other boats. Those were what were known as 

tramp schooners were they not?—A. No, they were passenger boats run for the 
_ United States Fruit Company. They were 15 knot steamers and carried passen- 
gers, and bananas, from Kingston, Jamaica, to Boston. 
___ Q. Were they on time charter?—A. No, they were my own boats and I ran 
them for the Boston Fruit Company. 
{ Q. Now you told us yesterday that you were, or I think you mentioned the 
present company as being the London and American Maritime Trading Com- 
_pany?—A. Yes. 
' _ Q. That company is merely a holding company, I understand?—A. Yes. 
a __ Q. And it controls the shares of the Thompson Steam Shipping Company ?— 

A’) Yes. 
M4 Q. The Thompson Steam Shipping Company has, according to my instruc- 
tions, four boats?—<A. Four boats, yes. 
Be de Q. They are these Rio boats?—A. The Rio boats, yes. 
Q. Of the Monitor or corrugated type?—A. Yes, that is right. 

__ Q. I understand the last one was only put into commission in 19242—A. 
. ioe year, in September, yes. 
3 Q. The others I think were in 1922, were they not?—A. In 1921, 1922 and 
923. 


Q. And you told us nee even though not superheated, they were quite as 
efficient as the Rio Dorado, the results of which we have heard at length —A. Yes. 
_. Q. Thave before me what purports to be the report of the Annual Meeting of 
the London and American Maritime Trading Company, Ltd., held on the 31st 
December, 1923. You no doubt will recall that?—A. Yes. No, last year you 
_ mean? 

rey. The 31st December, 1923. I have also the one for 1924. I will take the 
1923 meeting first with your permission. Will you tell me whether you recognize 
- this to be a correct excerpt from the minutes:— 

_ “The Chairman said: Gentlemen, it is now my duty to propose the adoption 
of the report and accounts. I wish that I could add that it was also my pleasure 
_ to do so, but the Chairman of a company who is also a large shareholder in that 
company, has little pleasure in proposing the adoption of a report which bestows 
no dividend on the shareholders. I can only say that nobody regrets that this 
_ should be the case more than I do, but last year T used these words: ‘People are 
_ thinking that, a change is coming. I hope and believe it may come soon, but we 
have to remember that a ereat portion of the trading year has already gone, and 

herefore I should be wrong if I held out any hope to you that the year to come 
will produce any very ereat results or any return of the prosperity we had a few 
years ago.’ Iam sorry to say that every word I said then has proved to be correct. 
The fact is that it is quite impossible to make profits in a shipping company if 


[Sir Wi]Jliam Petersen.] 


u cannot employ your ships to profit. If you compare the results of other cargo © 
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boat companies, which do not depend for their results on investment, I think you 3 
will find that without exception, they have suffered a loss, and I think that it is — 
only owing to the fact that we-have exceptionally good ships that although we 
have not run our ships at a profit sufficient to declare a dividend, we have run 
them without a loss, and indeed at a small profit.” That is correct, is it not?A. 
Yes, quite correct, and a far better report than a great many other shipping com-) 47 
panies could produce. 

Q. That is the point you bring out?—A. Yes. We have never lost a single 
penny, in my experience, in my companies. 

Q. I beg your pardon, J did not quite catch that. —A. I say we have never 
had a single loss; we have always made a profit. 

Q. In order to get a true appreciation of the freight situation, you were 
then operating these very ‘low-cost-operating boats?—A. Yes. PG 

Q. And your company— we 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What does Sir William say? 

The CuarrMAN: We would like to hear it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In 1923 how many had you?—A. One. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

Q. A moment ago you told us that the Rio A came out im 1921?—A. At 
the end of 1921. oe 
Q. And the Rio B in 1922?—A. In 1922. In 1923 there were two ships 
running; in 1922 we had only one running, the other was building. In 1922 I 

think there were two boats running. 

Q. Well now, are you sure of that, Sir William, because I see in you annual 
report of the 18th of December, 1922, you speak of—I want to get it correctly— 
three highly efficient and economical steamers. I suppose those would be the 
A. B. and C., would they not?—A. The Azula, the Blanco and Claro. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me understand this, Sir William. When you made this report tos 
your shareholders on the 31st of December, 1923, how many ships had you been 
operating during the year before?—A. Two; only two ships were included in 
that statement, at the end of 1923. 


Bye Mr: Duy: ae 
Q. Were they operating the whole year?—A, No, only partly. We got 
delivery of one about the middle of the year. +S 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. In 1923?—A. No. We got delivery of that ship at the hens Ofna 
that year; there were only two ships, one of which did not operate the whole 
year through. 
The CHamrmMaN: Ask him when each ship was put in commission, Mr. 
Montgomery. . 
The Witness: If I might be allowed to bring my book up here, I can give — 
you chapter and verse for it. I left it at my hotel but I will send for it; and 7% 
will give you the exact data. 
The CuarrMAN: Suspend that in the meantime, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Let me see if I can help you. Your memory is that the two first were 
put in commission in October, 1922?—A. Very likely. . 


{Sir William Petersen.] 
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~ Q. In October, 1922?—A. I would not like to contradict it, Mr. Mont- 
omery; you seem to know all about it. I will give you the exact figures, if 
you will allow me to send for my book. 
an Q. Certainly, but in the meantime you can take it that that is correct. 
\ The year which is under review in the report which I have just read stands 
out in contrast with the years since 1914, during which time your company 
even with its corrugated boats had made very large profits?—A. I am sorry I 
_ missed that, Mr. Montgomery. 
S G: The year under review, that is, the year,reported upon at your meeting 
of December 31st, 1923, when you spoke of the unprofitable nature of the 
business at that time, stands out in contrast with the years 1914 to 1920, during 
which time you had made very considerable profits?—A. Yes. We paid a 20 
per cent dividend I think for nine years running. 
Q. The last dividend was in 1920, was it not?—A. 1921. In 1920 we paid 

a dividend of 15 per cent, then 10 per cent, then it was reduced when the slump 
came. 

‘  Q. The slump came, and you declared. no dividend at all, at least for that 
year which I have under review, that is, the year reported upon on December 
- 31, 1923?—A. We.could have done so, but. we put the money to Reserve. 

Q. I suppose, without going over it again, the report recites correctly what 

the freight conditions were at that time?—A. No doubt. 

Q. And what your operations were?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in that condition of the freight market that, as you reported, 
every other cargo company, that is, cargo boat companies, without exception 
had been suffering losses?—A. Yes. 

FS Q. And it was in that condition of the freight market that you were 
approached by Mr. Preston with a suggestion to subsidize a line to cut the 
-freights in half?—A. That was last year, not the year you were speaking of; 
late last year. 
ie Ves You told us yesterday that it was in June of last year?—A. That is 
— nght 
Q. The statement I have been reading is your statement for the year 
a immediately preceding that period?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. Sir William, when did your fiscal year end that you were talking about 
when you made that report’on the 31st of December, 1923?—A. The fiscal 
_ year ends on the 31st of July, and our meeting was held in December. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
us Q. So that we may clear it up if there is any doubt about -it, did you 
_ declare any dividend for the succeeding year?—A. No. 
~~ + Q. Did you report any better condition in freights?—A. No. 

Mr. SHaw: That is, the fiscal year up to July, 1924. 

The Cuatrman: They declared no dividend for the fiscal’ year ending 
_ tuly 31st, 1923, and no dividend for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1924. 

* The Witness: I might qualify that by saying that we could have declared 
- a small dividend, but we preferred not to do so, and put the money to reserve. 


a 


Ae» et aoe ee tg 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. As a matter of fact, you reported for the 31st of December, 1924, which 
_ was as of the 31st of July, that the freight market was still in an unprofitable 
condition?—A. That is right. 

Q. And again repeated that the other cargo companies were all making 
losses?—-A. Yes, that is right; but that does not apply to the Canadian trade, 
pr. Montgomery. 


aie 
4 
By 
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Q. i ae t think your remarks were restricted to any particular ee e, 
_they?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your statements? Lara No, not in my statements. Wie 

You were speaking in your statements of world conditions, were yo 

BEL A. Generally, from a cargo-carrying point a view. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


money running lines, but in that aM i am Sul aa to a ola ne 
steamer which has been called the ‘tramp steamer, where we have to depe : 
upon the open market entirely. Kone 


By the Chairman: 


were tramp auaanere why couldn’t - -you have come into the Capadite trac 
with them?—A. Impossible. The Conference lines would not allow me. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 


G. Yesterday you told us that the Conference lines were world wide? 
Certainly. ma 

Q. Couldn’t you find a route where you were not in opposition to the on 
ference lines?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In 1923 and 1924 the port of Montreal was visited by a considera b 
number of tramps?—A. Certainly; I agree with that. 4 


Mr. Symrnoton, K.C:: I think he said he was discussing tramp stea 
there, not liners. ~ 


The Wrrness: That is the point. Met eer 
zee Mr. a, ENS: He has oh to us the results of a grain cargo 


of 1 ‘900 pounds. 
The Witness: That is right, Mr. Stevens. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. And came light?—A. From Hull. 
Q. In ballast ean Hull?—A. Yes. : 
Q. If that is correct, why couldn’t you have mnie into the erain busi 
or anv other cargo business from Montreal or Vancouver during the years 1 
rand 1924?—A. Because you cannot always charter a ship in England int 
_ Canadian trade except where you have Conference lines running from. 
Q. Frankly I cannot follow you at all, Sir William, when you: say in. con 
nection with the tramp steamer business that you were under the control of 
Conference lines; I really, cannot think you are serious in that. For inst: 
take that year, from Vancouver there were scores of ships there in 1923 
1924?-—A. Yes. Sy 
Q. Not controlled by any Conference lines?—A. The ahaitions Were quite. 
different during 1923 and 1924. The trade from Vancouver was very mu 
influenced by the disaster in Japan; there were large shipments of goods from‘ 
Vancouver to Japan, which gave the tramp steamers an opening for employ 
ment. Again, trade from Vancouver is quite different to trade from the Si 
Lawrence. i” 
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—6 Take Montreal?—A. I would like to confine myself to Montreal, 
because the conditions in the St. Lawrence trade are absolutely unique as com- 
pared with any other trade. It is so controlled and concentrated that no man 
m his senses would attempt to.send a ship here not chartered. 

_ Q. 1am afraid I have not got the figures, so I will have to speak from 
- memory. Montreal figures show that 68 per cent of the grain shipped—I am 
- quoting from memory only— 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: 61 per cent, Mr. Stevens. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


i Q. 61 per cent and more of the grain was shipped out of Montreal by non- 
_ Gonference line steamers?—A. Yes. 

pl Q. You have such an immensity of cargo that surely you were competent 
to go into that trade the same as they were?—A. No, certainly not; how 
f could 1?’ 

Q. Why couldn’t you?—A. It took me all my time to get the Rio Dorado 
sent out here. I particulary wanted a ship in Montreal, to give people a 
- chance to look at her, to give them a chance of looking at this corrugated ship. 
- It took me all my time to get a charter secured in England via New York. 
I left instructions when I left home under no conditions to send a ship out 
without having her chartered; the freight is held in so few hands, that the 
 freights are controlled. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


~~ Q. The real difficulty is, you could not get cargo through the brokers? 
a EA. That is the difficulty. 

-. _Q: And had the shipowners in the Conference lines some control over the 
_ brokers?—A. Yes. 

be Q. And for that reason a tramp cannot get cargo at Montreal?—A. Unless 
_ it is cargo left of the cheaper kinds, which the liners will not hale, or cannot 
_ take. 


By Hon. Mr, Stevens: 


Q. Do you seriously state, Sir Wiliam, that these freighters which carry 
4 60 per cent and odd out of Montreal secured that cargo as a sort of an act of 
_ grace from the liners?—A. I would not call it grace, Mr. Stevens, but in sending 
out any odd tramp steamers, I do not think you would find any tramp steamers 
sent in here on the off chance of getting a cargo. 

Q. That is a different question altogether; I quite agree with you that the 
agent of the tramp steamer must necessarily look out for a cargo for the ship 
_ before he brings her to that point. But that is not the question. You assert 
a that you dare not enter the St. Lawrence because the Conference lines would, 
_ by a system of boycott, prevent you getting cargo?—A. That is true. 

~ Q. Would you state to the Committee that those tramp steamers. last year 
handled some 60 per cent of the grain out of Montreal and did so upon the 
_ sufferance of the liners?—A. Yes, certainly. I maintain that with truth; that 
is my opinion. I express that as my opimion. 

— Q. Upon what is that opinion based? ‘Because frankly I cannot believe 
it. While I am not at all questioning your veracity; I cannot believe that your 
Opinion is soundly based at all. If you can give us any good grounds for 
it, it will be an important point for us to consider?—A. I have been in the 
_ trade for some years, and know the conditions well, and to attempt to send 
any of my ships here—I know where I would be, at all events. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. ‘We have it in the evidence that tramp sailings from Montreal for the 
year 1924 were no less than 446?—A. Yes. 


4 
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Q. Your suggestion is that those 446 sailings were made by an act of grace 
on the part of the liners?—A. Yes, to a great extent, Mr. Montgomery, and I 
will tell you also that a great many of those tramp steamers lost money very 
heavily by coming into the St. Lawrence. 

Q. Let me give you a few more figures, Sir William. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. Is it the general tendency for the liners to drive the tramps out of the 
regular business?—A. Will you allow me to give a concrete example? 

The CHatRMAN: Certainly. 

The Wirness: I will tell you of one. 

The Cuairman: Answer the general question first, Sir William, and give 
your illustration afterwards. 

The Wrrness: While you are pressing me upon this question, I think I 
must tell you openly and squarely the situation, and I will give you one concrete 
example. A certain line of steamers, which has very fine steamers, about 26 
or 27 of them, attempted last year to open trade with Canada, and sent their 
boats in here. They got cargoes to Italy, where they were trading from. It 
is the Lloyd-Italiana I am now speaking of, a powerful company; they 
attempted to get freight back again from Italy and France, picking up freight 
westbound for Canada, the shippers offering even lower rates than were going. 


The shippers were telegraphed or cabled from Montreal to give the preference — 


to a Conference line. That Conference line picked up goods here, discharged 
them in Montreal, and took a full cargo back, not to Italy but to England, 
preventing this other line from continuing. This other line lost about 30,000 
pounds last year here by attempting to open trade with Italy. Now, that was 
a great discrimination against Canada, and it will give you an instance of the 
situation when anyone attempts to run cargo steamers outside the Conference 
to this country. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q). Sir William, you are giving us a lot of stuff which we cannot control 
at all— ies 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): Just one question, Mr. Chairman, if you 
please. 


~ 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
- Q. In this report irom which Mr. Stevens quoted last night, at peep 85, 
Section 186, page 557, there is a comparison Se ae liners and tramps? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. I would like to read a few lines to see if you agree with me?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reading): “We have already pointed out in the first part of this 


report the large and important part played in our maritime economy by the 


tramp steamers, which, before the war, comprised about sixty per cent of the | 
total British tonnage, ‘and was indispensible as a means of moving from the 
various parts of the world the seasonal crops of grain, cattle, wool, rice and 
similar commodities which it was impossible for the liners on the, different routes 
to deal with. There were, however, tendencies in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, and have ‘continued since its commencement, toward, first, the — 
gradual conversion in some cases of the tramp into a regular liner; the ‘successful 
competition of an established line where tramp vessels have succeeded i in opening 
up a more or less regular trade; the absorption of tramp vessels by regular — 
liners”?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with those three conclusions?—A. Yes, quite. 

Q. That is the general tendency in the trade?—A Well, owners of tramp : 


steamers can afford to drop a considerable amount of money to open trades 
[Sir William Petersen.] v 
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running on lines, and they very often succeed, but it is a very hazardous business 
- and it cannot be attempted all the time—that is, for a line to attempt to 
establish a line independent of the Conference lines. If you, in the shipping 
_ business, ow a tramp and wish to open up a new trade, you size up the geo- 
_ graphical position, and then you, as a business man, ask yourself this question: 
“Ts it worth while to drop a few thousand pounds to establish this line?” If 
you want to make an omelet, you have to break eggs, and I have done it myself 
in other parts of the world, but on the St. Lawrence there exists a rather unique 
- position— 
- *Q. In a further comparison of the tramp and liner business, I would like 
to read another sentence or two and ask you for your opinion on them. This 
_ is from Section 188 of this report, page 588?—A. May I ask what that report is? 
: Q. It is the report from which Mr. Stevens quoted last night on “Shipping 
and Shipbuilding.” ! 
Hon Mr. Srevens: Of 1918. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengary): 


j Q. (Reading): “No doubt the presence of the tramp-owner acted as a 
wholesome check on the Conference system, but there are indications that when 
_ the lines were in position to enter into direct competition with tramps, the 
former tended to win.” Do you think that is true?—A. No. That the liners 
intended to win? 

~Q. Yes?—A. Yes, of course; I misunderstood you. 

Q. (Reading): “In shipping, as in other industries, the modern tendency 
- is in the direction of large organizations.” Is that true?—A. Yes; sometimes 
_ when a tramp attempts to break into a trade, to open up a regular line, if it 
is thought they will succeed, they very often are absorbed by the liners,—amalga- 
mated. 
: Q. And further: “We see in the first part of this report that the absorption 
of tramp tonnage by the companies owning regular lines was a most unfortunate 

feature of the present shipping situation”?—A. I quite agree. 

: Q. You agree with that?—A. Yes. 
z Q. (Reading): “In our opininon this absorption is fraught with special 
_ danger to the supremacy of British shipping after the war, and only such action 
as we have recommended can prevent it from being disastrous’”?—A. I do not 
know, of course, the action which they have suggested. 
x Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Imperial Shipping Committee. That is what they 
recommended, and it later was established. 
+ The Wirness: Of course, I am glad to hear they have such great faith in 
_ the Imperial Shipping Committee. I have no such great faith in them. 
_ The CuHatrrmawn: I do not know whether Mr. Kennedy expressed faith or 
- want of faith in the report; he was merely asking Sir William if he agreed with 
the opinions. 
The Witness: I do agree with the opinions. 


2 By Mr. Halbert: 
, Q. Do I understand that brokers are employed to secure the tonnage for 
_ the shipping lines?—A. You mean the Conference lines? 

Q. For the Conference lines?—-A. Yes, I think so, but they have their own 
brokers to procure freight for them. 
Q. Then, supposing in a trade you, or some person else, put on a boat to 
Montreal, for instance, that was not in a Conference line; those brokers would 
not be inclined to let you have the freight?—A. They would all work against 
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Q. Is that what we are to gather from iat you ay es They wo 1c 
all work against me.. 
Q. Supposing they gave you the tonnage, instead of to the Conte 
line; what would happen to the broker?—A. I think the broker would get fired. 
at Is it the same way in the cattle industry—with the cattle space? Are 
there brokers who buy up all the cattle space and re-let it to smaller jobbers? — 
—A. That I am not conversant with. I cannot offer you an opinion on that. — 
In this connection, I may tell you, I should be bound on these ships to carry 
cattle. ; 
Q. The reason I asked you that question, Sir William, is that there is — 
strong opinion in the province of Ontario that practically four men control all 
the cattle space for shipping, and anyone outside of those four desiring to ship — 
cattle has to go to them. 


Mr. Kennepy (GLENGARRY): Who are they? ; 


Mr. Harsert: Schomberg and Brown are two. The shippers have to be 
at the will of these men in regard to shipping the cattle. If that is true, we 
want to know it, because it is a serious thing for the men of this essa 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. You cannot give us an opinion | ‘on that, Sir Willige A) Not at 
present. Leis 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 2 

Q. Now shall we go back to something we do know. somethmg about, Bane 
William? In the first place is it your suggestion that the lines employ 
brokers or pay any brokers at all on eastbound Sieh I did not quite 
catch that. 
Q. Is it your Soeaien or do you assent to the gnedetae mile by i: 
member of the Committee, that the eastbound freight is controlled by brokers? 
A. No, certainly not. 
Q. Or that the Canadian linees pay any brokerage on eastbound freight? 

A. Yes, I take it so,‘as far as I understand. 
Q. My instructions are quite the contrary. Except cattle, Mee SE 


Mr. Symineron; K.C.: It is only a matter of terms. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Then we come back to the situation in Mon- 
treal; and the grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
-Q. There is not any crime in a steamship having a broker or oat to 
get cargo for them?—A. Not all all. 
Q. It is an ordinary situation?—A. Certainly. 


Mr. Durr: They would be foolish to employ brokers if i: so their 
own organization. 


The Wirness: I mean where brokers are engaged. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:  , 


Q. Now what do you think happened to the unfortunate brokers who 
procured cargo ie these 441 sailings out of Montreal last year?—A. I reas 
no idea. 

Hon. Mr. en Probably all in the cemetery. 


The Witness: I have no idea Let me clear this first, Mr. Madea 
as to the brokers. I did not refer to brokers entirely engaged by the Confer- 
ence, but if a broker or an agent was engaged entirely by the Conference, I — 
would have thought he would have been under their authority, and I think 
he is under the Conference, and he would not like to go past a Conference 


ship and send cargo by any other line without permission. . 
[Sir William Petersen.] ‘ 
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© By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. They were not referring to the general ship brokers?—A. No. 


By Mr. Duff: — : ; 
Q. Your idea, Sir William, is that the brokers first offer the Conference 
mers the business. And if they cannot take it, then they go and look for 
amp.—A. That is it, that is the position. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: /That is your idea, Mr. Duff. 


Mr. Durr: That is right. I am!’ just trying to teach you something, Mr. 
ntgomery. 

The Cuamrman: I think we have discussed the question of brokers enough; 
let us go on to another point. . 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: I have some figures on this. I would like ‘to 
before you one or two figures we have in evidence, for the years 1923 and 
24: that in 1923 the tramps carried 48,877, 723—bushels I suppose that is— 
nst the liners 64,791,401; or 43 per cent against 57 per cent. Those figures 
e in evidence already. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Are they? I would like them in, We were to 

, 1 I remember rightly, the 1923 figures. The only ones quoted in my 

recollection are for 1924. The question was asked whether that ratio applied 

revious years. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know, I did not give figures ee from this at all. 

+ mine fromthe Montreal Harbour Board. t 

‘Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: 1924, though Mr. Stevens. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: 1923 and 1924. There is a slight difference and it is 

scounted for by the holdover'in the elevator. 

eo Mir Symineton, K.C.:/ The point was, the liners carried more than the 

. ‘amps, which I understand was the condition every year prior to 1924. 

‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was in every year. In 1921 the tramps carried” 

ore than the liners. In 1922 the tramps carried more than the liners. In 

1923 is the ‘only exception. If my learned friend wants the a nupee for 

21, 1922, \1923 and 1924, he can have them. 

Phe CHairMAN: May I request that you read out those figures and we will 
hem in the record. I think it will be valuable to have them. You are 

ing us the difference of what? Grain carried by liners and tramps? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you want them in totals, percentages, or both? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Gross bushels and per cents. 

Mr. Mon Tcomery, K.C.: They are as follows:— 


| 


% 1921 % 1922 
PERS chs bx 5: 1 48 61028908 49. . 72,951,207 
2 Dae 16 6 2) ae vee 52 66,063,050 ol 75,929,006 
Gar at a 127,091,958 148,880,403 

% 1923 % 1924 
: 1 TSS eam 2 ena a7 64,791,401 39 59,316,652 
E615 ele a 43 48,877,723 61 92,7771,027 
Morale Ao Ae 113,669,124 152,093,979 

The CHamrMAN: Taking all the years together it is about a fifty-fifty 


s is it not? 
; {Sir William Petersen.] 
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_Mr. Montcomery, K.C.; Oh no, there is one exception, in 1923. _ 
The CuatrmMan: There was one year in which the liners carried very much © 
more than the tramps. a 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was in 1923, Mr. Chairman. . is 


The Spars vos And all the other years the tramps carried more than the 
liners. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, } 


| Sir Eveenp Fiser: Is not that accounted for o the fact that in 1921 all 
the vessels that were still under the shipping control were in England and were ~ 
ae released in 1920. Therefore, the cargo and passenger liners were not avail- ‘i 
apie ’ ; 
Mr. Fuintorr: There is a reference to if on page 16 of the Reply. 
The CuatrMan: These are bushels of grain of all sorts? , 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


Mr. Durr: Now that you have given us that valuable infuretaben! ‘Mr. 
Montgomery, which is the cargo on which the cheaper rates were paid, I wonder 
if you could give us the percentages of the better class of cargo? 

Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: I have not that information, Mr. Duff, but I 
think all the evidence is to the effect that the tramps do not get the higher 
class freights; that is the perishable cargo and things of that kind; that is 
largely a liner business. 

Mr. Durr: In other words, the reason the tramps carried so much grain 
was that the Conference lines were carrying a better paid cargo. 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: No, I understand the tramps come in and take 
a bulk cargo of grain, ‘and are intended for that purpose; they are not running 
a liner business, for a general cargo, which involves sheds and regular schedule 

Mr. Durr: But the liners take the better cargo don’t they, and that 
the reason the tramps get the larger percentage of low paying cargo. — ce 

Mr. SuHaw: Mr. (arene, it might be interesting to know that tk 
average percentage is 483 per cent for the liners and 513 for the tramps. 

The CHarrMAN: Nearly on a fifty-fifty basis, as I said. Sa 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Now let me give one other piece of ‘informatio 
the promise of 11 pence per quarter higher than the liners. 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: We asked for the figures for the other years. A: 
they available? | 

The Wrrness: That is quite natural. Of course the liners could not 
possibly take all the grain and they want somebody to ey it and they 
arrange accordingly for the tramp. ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i 
Q. Now in addition to the unprofitable freight market to tee your 
_ report refers, I think, Sir William, you have had occasion to refer in yo 
Annual Report to the very large increase in your Gaipude cost?—A. Yes, 
erhaps. 
‘ Q. I am reading at the moment from your 1920 report, the firsts one 
see where reference is made to the cost of working, in these terms:— 


“It was my duty to call attention last year to the greatly increase 
cost of working, and I am sorry to say that for the period covered by 
the accounts there has been a very ee increase in eve! 
detail.” 


The CHAIRMAN: You are trentltag from what? 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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SL La The 1920 report. 


he Wirness: Are you referring to the report of my Chairman telling 
that the running expenses were increased by 300 per cent? 


The CHAIRMAN: Just what are you reading from? I would like that made 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The annual report of the London and American 
ading Company. 


The Wirness: In 1920? 
‘ Mr. Montoomery, K.C.: Yes, Sir William. (Reading) :— 


_ “Taking it all together from the beginning, the running charges 
for insurance, wages, stores and provisions, have increased by 300 per 
cent; port charges by 200 per cent; repairs by 375 to 400 per cent; and 
bunker coals by practically 500 per cent. In addition to prices having 
increased in this remarkable way you will not ‘perhaps be surprised — 
from.what you know of our affairs, to learn that both the value of the 
goods received and standard or service rendered have been lamentably 
short of what we have been accustomed to in pre-war days. I ventured 
‘Jast year in telling you this to predict ’— | 


Then it goes on to something else. 
Q.°T would nee you whether or not that oe at the time it was made, 


those days, fit eorrugate ships and not up- -to-date steamers, I was for- 
te enough to get rid of them in 1920. 

Q. I don’t think your reference is to your boats, but to the conditions as 
nereases in the costs, to which every shipping man was subject?—A. I 
e with that. The expenses were enormously increased, I did not realize — 
that extent. 


i ) By. Mr. Duff: ; 

eh But is it not true that the year Mr. Montgomery quotes from was 
y a war year?—A. That is correct. 

Q. At that time, there were great increases in the cost of freights as wall 
ther things?—A. Yes. : 
Ln 1920, in the shipping industry as well as other industries?—A. It 
ied to the steamers. é 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I thought it important to draw attention to this, 
y reason of the fact ‘that a statement was put in in which percentages were 
worked out as between 1919 and 1923. 


s The CHarRMAN: Sir William was himself the Chairman of this company | 
‘that time? 


The Wrrnass: No, Lord Wemyss ‘was the Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

~Q. What position did you occupy with the company when that report 
which Mr. Montgomery has mentioned was made?—A. I was the Managing 
Director. 

By Mr. Montgomery; ba Oe 

E Y ou were then and still are?—A.\I still am. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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The CuatrMANn: Mr. Montgomery, it has been Geel that we » adj r 
At what hour shall we meet. i 7 


Mr. Suaw: Is this the gentleman who is an Aguaraly 
The Witness: No, he is a cousin of the Admiral. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until half past three o’clock this after-— 
noon. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at. va 30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. Me- 
Master, presiding. 


The CuHarrmMaAn: Gentlemen, I will ask the Committee to come to order. — 
Sir William, will you please assume again the witness. chair? 


Sir WILLIAM PETERSEN recalled. 
The Cuatrman: Proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. Now, Sir William, I think this morning we had finished with the freight 
situation as it existedin the summer of 1924, and-I think you told us that you 
met Mr. Preston some time in the latter part of June?—A. That is right. o 

Q. And that he put up to you his proposition for his subsidizing of the line, - 
the control of rates and the reduction of rates?—A. That is right; he wrote to 
_ me first and made an appointment, and called upon me afterwards. | 

Q. Was there anything in his letter other than the making of the ypbone 
ment?—A. He said ‘the would like to discuss POT a matters in connection 
with ocean rates. 

Q. We are anxious to get all he Hupmenid in this case, where we have 
anything in writing, and I do not want to bother with this if it was merely the 

making of an appointment?—A. It was merely the making of an appointme: 
and referring to the business generally. 

Q. And “when he came to you he put up his proposition?—A. He did. 
Q. Did he give you his “ frank statement” of the Canadian case?—A. Yes, 
he did. in 

Q. How is that?—A. He laid all his cards on the table. 

Q. What do you-mean by that? Did he discuss the sine verbally with 
you—A. Yes. 

@. —or present any documents to you?—A. No; it was all discussed vie 
bally; nothing put in writing. He discussed the proposition he brought. before 
me, and asked me if I could formulate some sort of scheme which might oe 
the Government to control rates. 
Q. Did you comply with his request?—A. Not the first time; I took some F; 
time: to consider it. 

Q. And you finally formulated a proposition?—A. Well, I suggested some- 

thing prior to my meeting Mr. Low—you know, it was not until the end of July 
that I met Mr. Low. | 

Q. Now, had you not reached the point of discussing any of the principle 
with Mr. Preston?—A. Yes; in the course of two or three weeks, up to the 
time I met Mr. Low, I had discussed matters with him in a general way. 

Q. You had not prepared any memorandum of any kind?—A. It was quite — ' 
late in the day—I had prepared some sort of ae aetna. which was handed ~ 
to Mr. Low by him. ; 

[Sir William Petersen.] ee Pe eas 1 {. 00. DoS 
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_ Q. Am I to understand that your memorandum was only prepared about 
he time you saw Mr. Low?—A. It was handed to him the very day— 

oo “That you prepared it?—A. No; it was handed to him the very day I 
w Mr. Low. I had prepared it a day or two before, ready to hand to him. 

Q. The reason I ask you these questions, Sir William, is that Mr. Preston has 

Id us that he took the matter up with you, as you state, some time in the 
latter part- of June?—A. Yes. 
Q. And we have of record a cable which he sent to the Minister on the 
th of June, followed by a letter dated the 4th of July, which would seem to 
indicate that up to that time you were discussing things rather in detail?—A. 
Rather in what? 


The CHarrman: Ir detail. ° 


The Witness: Yes, we did. I think, after the second meeting, we did 
scuss things in detail. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. Were the propositions formulated by you or by him?—A. Well, after 
some discussion I suggested the adoption of a certain method of meeting the 
conditions. It was formulated, really, by me; I am the guilty person. 
Q. I do not know whether you have seen this correspondence, or whether — 
you would like to have a copy before you—A. You mean the correspondence 
tween Mr. Low and Mr. Preston? 
_ Q. Yes?—A. I have not seen it. 
_ Q. For instance, in his letter of the 4th of July, 1924, he speaks of the pro- 
sition as follows: — . 
_“(1) Fare for immigrants not to exceed £6.” Was that a proposal of 
yours?—A. It may have been discussed, but I do not know that we discussed 
ates for immigrants—however, it may have been. 
 Q. I want to know how far Mr. Preston was authorized by you to submit 
that proposal to the Minister?—A. He had my authority to discuss anything 
had proposed to him: I wanted him to lay it before the Minister, but as to 
discussing an exact rate at that time, really I do not remember. 
ay: Now, “ The carrying rate for cattle shall not exceed $15 per head” ?— 
es. ; 
Q. You cohcurred in that?—A. Yes, and I still do. 
Q. “(3) Upon general cargoes, such fares aS may be agreed upon, but 
ably not to exceed one-half the rate now charged by the Conference’ ?— 
Well, I do not think I can remember of any rate being actually mentioned 
about freight: that was a matter that was left open for the Minister to decide. 
__ Q. Then, is it your suggestion that was speculation on the part of Mr. 
ston only, and did not incorporatesany ideas which he had discussed with 
_ you?—A. No, I-would not say that. Of course. we discussed so many things 
that I really cannot bind myself at the present time to any small detail. 
Q. Would you call the carriage of all general cargo, exclusive of the few 
commodities referred to a “small detail”?—A. Yes, I did at that stage. 
ee Now, Sir William, you were thoroughly familiar with the conditions 


Be dion that the revenue of the shipping companies ae should be cut 
in half?—A. I do not think that was the intention of the Government. _ 
A Q. Then either yourself or Mr. Preston was guilty of that suggestion? 


“Q. Shall we exculpate you, and hang the burden on the shoulders of poor 
Mr. Preston?—A. No; it was evidently a question I had considered very care- 
fully before any idea of a subsidy was brought up. I could not discuss that 
ntil 1 saw Mr. Low. . 

( [Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. Sir William, with your knowledge of the conditions in t e ship) 
industry at that time, you surely would have been amazed if any suggestion of 
that sort were put forward?—A, No, I do not think I would. I think I equld 
do that now—¢ut the rates in two, and make a very handsome return. a 

Q. Bearing in mind what had been suggested just a few months ago to your 
shareholders as to the general state of the shipping industry, and the fact\that 
it was doubtful if a single one had escaped a loss on their undertakings?—A. To i 
my shareholders— 
@. Yes; leaving aside your own position as to what you could do with behia 
highly efficient set of boats of yours,—what, under those circumstances, dic 
you expect was going to happen to the rest of the shipping companies, or di 
you not. concern yourself about that?—A. I did not concern myself about that. 
I wish to state at the outset that I would like to concentrate myself purely 
upon the Canadian trade. : 

Q. Well now, apparently, in are to ce teat rates and subsidies, you” 
— would also— 


The Cratrman: Excuse me, Mr. Montgomery, but a question suggests 
itself to me that T want to ask Sir William. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sir William, in your address to your shareholders, of the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1924, you had given them to understand that, although your company ha 
broken even or had done a little better, in the last fiscal year of your company 
it was impossible for you to give your ‘shareholders a dividend. Am I right. in 
thus rehearsing your evidence?—A. Quites ) 

Q. Now, sir, that being so, how would it be possible, or rather wilh you 
explain to me how it would be possible to cut rates in half?—A. That could 
only be possible if I transferred my. ships to the St. Lawrence trade, and opera 
under the protection of a subsidy. I could not do that in the open market. 

Q. Was it your feeling then that, without a subsidy, you would lose money? 

—A. Certainly. I could not attempt to come near-the St. Lawrence, apart fro 
any question of not being fixed. There are very few tramp steamers fixed 
Montreal; they are all fixed by New York, and in addition to that, the tram: 
steamers have such enormous delays, because they have to give place to tl 
liners, that part of the profit is absorbed in the delay. The whole situation here 
seems to be absorbed by the liners, at the cost of the tramp. 

Q. Can you state what ‘is the cause of the delay in the St. t aeet 
—A. The delay is caused, for one reason, in that when the liner has no sheds 
or pier accommodation, the tramp steamer, lying along side, has to get out of 

the way, and allow the liner to load, and they have to go out in the stream ve 
often and await the loading of the liner, before they can get back in to t 
berth again, which is an enormous loss of time to the tramp. — 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 


Q. The same thing applies to other sections?__A. Not to the same pee 
Mr. Stevens, because “the Conference Lines in Canada have such enormous 
power that the tramp steamer is absolutely at their mercy. 


By Mr. Kennedy, (Edmonton): 

Q. Do the liners have nearly all the berths in the hathour of Montre 
taken up in that way?—A. Yes, the tramp steamer has no regular quay space, 
except such as may be arranged by an agent, to whom you consign the ship, 
but that agent is in the hands of the liners again, to get the ship alongside th 
quay, but the overhead elevators, which may be used for the tramp steams 
to load grain, can be used. When you get out of the way, you have to stop 
the loading of the grain and the delay is consequently incurred. 

{Sir William Petersen.] 
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| By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Still they loaded over 400 tramp steamers last year?—A. What are we 

ing to do with the grain for overseas that could not be carried by the liners? 
You find no tramps merely with general cargo, or very few. That is all con- 
trolled by the liners. The tramps seem to get what is i by them. 


By Mr. Kennedy, (Edmonton): 


_ Q. Did I understand you to ‘say, that most of the grain loaded on to the 
tramps at Montreal is chartered in New York?—A., Yes, New York. There is 
ot a single one in Canada today that could get a charter for any of my 
steamers for a grain cargo. I have to do it: through New York, and a large 
mount of the grain I have in my ships is American grain. The chartering is 
_ in the hands of the New York brokers. 


tramp steamers?—A. Yes. 
' Q. Chartered in New York, not Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : , 


_ Q. Do you suggest that the reason why the charter market is centered 
in New York is because the conference lines in Montreal exercise some sinister 
influence over the chartering in Montreal?—A. No, I do not altogether say that. 
 Q. Is it not altogether a matter in the course of the shipping business? 
A. But no broker could exist in Montreal, without the consent of the Confer- 
ce Lines. They would not dare to charter any tramp without their consent. 
Q. Exactly the same thing applies to San Francisco and again to Vanr 
couver. San Francisco is the charter market for the Pacific and New York 
for the Atlantic. The fact that the chartering is done in New York and San 
rancisco respectively, is not due to the influence of) the conference liners? 
. I do not know about San Francisco. 

Q. But in Montreal you claim it is due to the influence of bs Conference 
tiers?—-A. Yes. 

: Q. Is not New York equally under the influence of the Peyiancs Liners, 
same as Montreal? That is the argument we have had here-——A. As far 
he part of the conference—the rule of the conference line, is concerned, 


broker could attempt to charter, ships outside of the influence of the Conference 
Lines. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Why? > 
Sir Henry Drayton: There Is not enough business as against New York 


on tl this market. 


ee lee the Chairman: \ 
~ Q. Why could not a broker start up business in Montreal, and make a 
living, getting cargo for tramp ships?—A. He would starve to death. 


ould not allow him to make a livi ing. 

Q. In what way would they prevent him from making a living?—A. They 
would not tolerate him at all, unless he submitted to their rules and regula- 
tions, and was part and parcel of the conference lines. 

Q. Forgive me for insisting on it, but I want to get it cleared up in my 
mind. In what way would their lack of toleration be expressed? To give a 
concrete instance: John Jones is a smart *young man, and he wants to be a 
peers broker, and he opens up an office on St. Francois Xavier Street. 
VW" 


{Sir William Petersen.] 


Q. Would that be true generally, of the grain that went out in 1924, in | 


ere are outside brokers in New York, chartering outside ships, such as those 
who charter mine, through brokerage in New York. My point is that no- 


a). Why “would he. starve to death?—A. Because the conference lines 


Bt would prevent him making money, if he knew his business?—A. John | 
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Jones, coming in as a stranger to Montredl would have to pick up his connec- 
tions. He would not pick up many Welshmen or Scotchmen; he would hav 
to pick out his connections before he could find the freights. If a shipowne1 
from England cabled home: “I have a ship coming out. Can you fix up the 
freight for it at a given date; I will take full grain,” he could not do it? 
Q. Why could he not go to James Richardson & Sons and ask them if the 
did not want to send a ship load of grain to the old country? I am simp 
asking for information——A. I do not know who ‘James Richardson is, but | 
have never Rnown of any instance where a man could give a cargo to outside 
shippers, without being chartered in New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


-» Q. You do not mean that, surely?—A. Yes. I am only giving you my — 
experience, Mr. Stevens. I cannot do any more. 
Q. As to this question about charters, is this not a fact: I might not 
using the correct terms, but I think you understand what I am driving a 
New York, being a large port, with a lot of cargo vessels coming in, ai 
giving a better opportunity of getting freight, in and out, establishes 
ascendency over Montreal, as to the market for chartering ships? Is that rig! 
or is it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is correct?—A. That is correct, to a certain extent, yes. 
Q. It is correct, is it not?—A. You are speaking i in the general sense. You 
are not referring to ‘the conference at all? A 
Q:. Jam referring to New York, as a chartering market, as agains 
Montreal, that the suecess or the advantage to New York over Montreal, is, 
that it is a larger market for freight handling?—A. Yes. Of course, there 
are sO Many shippers there that he ‘could go to a shipper and ask him what 
shipments he has and provide tonnage. You cannot do. that in Montreal. re 
Q. The fact that there is a larger amount of freight coming to New York, 
providing inward cargoes, affords better charters for outward cargoes?—A. 
That seems common sense, but if he is discharged in New York and cannot 
get freights from there, they very often would like to divert them to the St. 
Lawrence. ; ie 3 
Q. My next question is this: As a result of that, New York has built up 
a large business in chartering them?—A. That is true. 5 

Gi. Now then, your broker in New York will have a larger number of - 
spective cargo vessels on-his list than a broker in Montreal would have?—A 
Not necessarily, because you can’ follow every ship so easily. It does not — 
matter what part of the world they are in. Lloyds will tell you the movemet 
of every ship, where they are bound to and when they are due there. os 

Q. You know that the broker in New York is more likely to give hi 
cargo than the broker in Montreal?—A. It all depends on his acquaintance 
with conditions in Montreal. 
Q. I am speaking in relation to a cargo market?—A. I i nies that. ‘is . 
generally true. a 
Q. The broker in Montreal, who desires to charter a ships aie haw! a 
better opportunity of getting such a ship through New York than by waiting 
or looking for it in different*parts of the world. There is a market establisher 
there?—A. I do not know of any broker in Montreal, who is an independe 
chartering broker. I do not know of any. John Jones, I have not found 
Q. There were 469 tramp steamers which sailed from Montreal alone la 
year, and there must be brokers to do that business—A. Do not forget th 
that a large proportion of that grain is American grain, coming by Montrea 
Q. As a matter of fact, that broker in Montreal goes to the New York 
market: to get that vessel?_-A. If he is in existence. I. do not eae whe 

he is born yet. 
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pee. You were speaking of the liners having priority over the tramp for 
loading or discharging?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Are you familiar with the ee of Montreal?—A. Fairly well. I used 
to be very well acquainted with it, but not for the last few years, until my 
quite recent experience. 

‘Q. Then I wish to ask you whether you-——A. I am not speaking of myself — 
now. I am speaking also of the experience of other shipowners. 
or I would ask you whether your statement applies to anything except 
e sheds, which the liners occupy for their general cargo purposes, and for 
which they pay a heavy rental?—A. That. is possible. 

_Q. And I would ask you further whether or not the piers, both above and 
below Windmill Point, as well as at Hochelaga grain elevator, where the tramp 
is free to enter—there is no question of any priority of lines?—A. I daresay. 
Q. Are you aware that the liner has to have sheds, which the tramp steamer 
Be not have to provide?—A. That is so. Yes, I agree, 

Q. Have, you inquired into the heavy increases that have been made in 

these shed rentals?—A. No, I have not. 

 Q. The figures which I have before me would indicate that they have risen 
om 1908 to 1924—from 5.83 cents to 12 cents, or an increase of 106 per cent. 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is that when they owned their own sheds? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I cannot tell you, Mr. Symington. 

_ The Crarrman: So many cents for what, Mr. Montgomery? 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Oh, I beg pardon; that is, per foot. 


— By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

6). You are aware, are you not, Sir William, that there is considerable 
thracite coal brought from the United Kingdom to Montreal?—A. No. 
_ Q. You are not acquainted with that?—A. No. 
Q. I was gonig to suggest to you that the charters for those boats are 
ctically all made in Montreal, but possibly you know nothing about that.— 
No, I have heard about it, but I cannot speak positively. 
, 6. Then let us go on to your meeting with the Minister. I think you told 
us that you met him towards the latter part of July?—A. Yes, about the 27th 
- 8th or, 29th of July. 
. Are you speaking just from recollection? Because, for your assistance, 
ill tell you that Mr. Preston’s account seemed to indicate that he arrived 
about the 18th or 19th of July at Southampton for the purpose of meeting you, — 
Tam taking his expense account for those dates?—A. Mr. Preston did? Well, 
as not introduced, I think, until the very end of July. 
oy. You then prepared a memorandum for him?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you that memorandum?—A. I have not got it with me. But IL. 
t in ay correspondence, one to Mr. Low, and no doubt he has it on record. 


: By the Chairman: 
 Q. You have not got it yourself, sir?—A. No, I have copies of it in Eng- 
but not here. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q You have no copy of the memorandum you sent to the Minister?—A. 
not the one I supplied to the Minister. 

~ Q. When I was speaking of the letter of July 4, I should have drawn your 


attention to a memorandum which accompanied it, marked “ Private and Con- 
ts ' (Sir William Petersen.] 
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fidéntial,” which says: “x is prepared to negotiate wih the Government for : 
steamship service between Canada and Great Britain.” No doubt you were 
“X” at that time?—A. Yes, I was “ X” at that time. 
Q. That memorandum sets out nine points dealing with freight rates and ae 
control?—A. That is right. 
@. And that is the memorandum which accompanies the letter -of July re 
I mention that lest you should think I was referring to the one sent to the 
Minister?—A. Yes, very likely Mr. Preston had a copy of it at the time. 
Q. You will see that this accompanied Mr. Preston’s letter of July 4, and 
you told us your memorandum was only prepared a day or two before you me 
the Minister. I do not want to mislead you?—A. No, quite, I understand; 
but you know, Mr. Montgomery, it is very difficult for me at this presnal 
moment to remember the very date I made this memorandum and handed it. 
I know Mr. Preston and I had discussed it, and I made out the memorandum 
ready for Mr. Low’s arrival, to be handed to him; whether I handed it to Mr. — 
Preston at that date, or whether I told him to keep it until the arrival of M 
Low, I really cannot tell you. 7 
Q. I am not directly interested in 1 the date, I was merely trying to find 
out whether that was the memorandum, or whether it was the expression of 
Mr. Preston’s hopes of what he could do with you.—A. No, the memorandum 
made out referring to “ X”’, the unknown quantity at that time, was made out 
‘by me and it was only made out in one form and has assumed no other sha 
than you will find to-day. 
Q. That was the memorandum you will remember which concluded: 
“*X? is under contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the highest class 
ships.” You will perhaps recognize it by that?—A. Yes, that is right. 

@. Mr. Donald suggests that I might show you the copy.—A. These a 
points out of my memorandum, but it is not the actual memorandum I made 
out for the Minister; these are the points, the essentials, taken out from th 
memorandum. | 
@. Apparently you ‘had other matters under discussion at that time. Yo 
may look at my copy of the correspondence, and I will use Mr. Flintoft’s— \. 
This I do not know anything about, Mr. Montgomery; the correspondence. — 
Q. I will ask you questions about it, Sir William, if you will look at thé 
letter of July 4, that is the page I want ‘to ask about. I suggest to you th 
‘pu apparently ‘had other matters under discussion at that time, apart from t 
fixing of ocean rates, since Mr. Preston goes on to say: “I am inclined to thin 
it will be possible to look upon a programme which will avoid the occasion of 
the Government asking Parliament again to provide for deficits in the operatio 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine.”’ Can you tell us what th; 
referred to?—A. Well, the Merchant Marine was certainly discussed, and I had 
my eye on the Merchant Marine at the time, but, I did not write that lette 
Mr. Montgomery. 
@. No, I know that, Sir William; I was nel asking you Whether you 
could help us at all in elucidating it. As far as you can say, it refers to a 
possible sale to you of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine—A. Well 
I will tell you candidly now that Mr. Preston looked upon a proposition of that 
kind, as ludicrous and advised me very strongly not to touch it. ¥ 
pat He was not an agent then for the Canadian ivhiglnig or orcs Wal 
he was a very honest one, perhaps. 
@. Did you consider ihe was advising you or the Govt eaan No, 
he was not advising me, on behalf of the Government; that was not his mission 
to England to sell the Merchant Marine. No doubt that emanated from myself: 
Q@. But he apparently was in favour of a sale of the Merchant Marine? 
He has told us what he thought it.—A. Well, probably, I don’t know. | 
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Q. And you were a prospective purchaser?—A. Not at an early stage. 
Q. But you had your eye upon it as you have told us—A. Well, a great 
zany other people had their eye on it. 

_ Q. And he strongly advised you not to buy it——A. He was not in great 
ur of the Merchant Marine, to advise any friend to go into it. | 
_Q. Then what do you think he meant when he wrote to the Minister and 


“TY am inclined to think it will be possible to look upon a -pro- 
gramme which will avord the oceasion of the Government asking Par- 
lament again to provide for deficits in the operation of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine.” 


_ Well, I really could not tell you what was in Mr. Preston’s mind at that 
time, except that it arose out of discussions that we had in connection with the 
Merchant Marine. As I tell you, I had in my mind to buy some of the ships. 

_ Q. Let us pass on then to the next paragraph and see if you can be of 
greater assistance with it—-A. May I explain a little, further? Because I 
hink it is necessary. Mone é 
The Cuatrman: By a sort of telepathy I communicated to Mr. Mont- ~ 
gomery that I thought we had spent enough time on the Merchant Marine, 
because after all it is not just the matter we have under discussion. There- 

I think I would ask you to pass that. 


‘Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Sir William is entitled to make an explanation if he 
thinks it is necessary. , 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely. 

eeThe CHAIRMAN: If it is necessary, yes. 

_ The Wrrness: I will tell you, I am interested in a very important wharf 
the Thames, and it was in my mind to open trade with Russia and make ~ 
n emporium on my wharf on the Thames, for small ships running to the Baltic, 
to open trade with the Soviet Government; and the smaller ships, which are 
lying idle today, in the Merchant Marine, 12 or 14 of them, I had in my mind’s 
eye to purchase in order to utilize them in connection with that contemplated 
line to Russia. That is the bottom of the whole thing to begin with. Subse- 
quently it developed into a bigger thing, in the course of conversation. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston was not referring to the smaller vessels. It was not the 
sale to you of the small unused vessels, that he is referring to; he is speaking 
of deficits-in the operation presumably of the boats which were in service—A. 
that may be possible. ~~ 

Q. Now apparently Mr. Preston proposed to hand over something more 
ou or you had your eye on it. If you will look at the next paragraph in 
the letter you will see he suggests that it is also possible that the West India- 
anadian service might be linked up with this proposed anti-Conference.— 
Yes, I see that. 

Q. Are you able to offer any suggestion as to what was contemplated in 
reference to the West India-Canadian service?—A. No, I do not remember. 
It may have been referred to quite casually but I do not think there was any 
secial point made of that at the time. oe 
 Q. Then the letter concludes with the suggestion that the Minister should 
me overseas, and he did come?—A. That is right. 

- Q. And you have told us that you have no copy of the memorandum which 
you prepared and delivered to the Minister?—A. I have a copy but it is in 
England. ay 

-Q. I should have said that. I understood that. 


{Sir William Petersen.} 
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By Sir’ Henry Drayton: 


Q. Just at that point, Sir William. Did that bee annie th 
subsidy? That first memorandum?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. No amount was mentioned. A sobeldy? to be agre 
upon I think. I forget the terms of that memorandum exactly, but I know 
the size of the subsidy was a matter I could not discuss with Mr. Preston. 
Q. In your memorandum to the Minister, did you give him an amount 
.—A. No, I did not discuss subsidy at all. As a matter of fact, Mr. Low 
not want to discuss anything with me until he had seen his colleagues. 
Q. You say there was not anything in the memorandum ?—A. Not as fa 
as I remember. It could not be at that time. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Anyway the Minister will have the memorandum which you deliver 
to him?—A. Yes, he must have. 
Q@. And apparently, following the chain of events, the Viniater returned, ‘ 
I think some time im the latter part of August, did he not, or the middle’ 0 
August?—A. I think so, yes, as far as I remember. 
Q. And that was followed by a summons to Mr. Preston to come home, 0 
September 5th?—A. I really do not remember that. a 
Q. I would not have expected you to remember, Sir William, were ib ‘no 
for his reply of September 19, in which he says:— 
“ Not sailing pending your probable telegraphic instructions ‘Tegar 
ing strictly confidential question. Certain persons ——” a 
I think Mr. Preston said you were the person referred to. 
‘Certain persons anxious not to introduce other channels: communi. 
cating with you at present.” ée 
A.—Yes 
Q. You may perhaps- oak that your suggestion to Mr. Pena was tha 
it was preferable that he should not return to Canada, but would remain as 
‘medium of communication?—A, At my suggestion? 
; Q. Yes—A. That is possible, but I do not remember that arrangement 
Q. All right, let us pass on to something else. Do you recollect receiving 
a message of ‘the 29th of September from Mr. Preston, reading as follows:— — 
“We are ready to discuss matter with Jones if he will come to 
Canada. Proposal looked upon with favour. Advise when Jones wi 
sail.” A 
A. Jones was myself. . age 
Q. Jones was yourself?—A. That is so. Was this from London to Ottaw 
Q. From Renfrew to London, to the Dominion, London, for Preston ?— 
For Mr. Preston in London? , e 
a. Surely —A. I know nothing of course, Eioat that. 
_I would assume the message was communicated to you, inasmuch as 
it was a summons to Canada?—A. Yes, I suppose it would have been, bu 
that was not the time I got the summons to come to Canada. me 
Q. What was the time then?—A. The time was at the end of October. — 
_ Q. I want to keep vou straight on dates, Sir William, and I will give you 
all the assistance I can_—A. You said December. I think you said Decembi 
Q. No, September?—A. I beg your pardon, yes. 
id am sorry if I did not speak loud enough?—A. That is impossible 
misunderstood you, and I am sorry. ni 
Q. The reply, went back on the 3rd of October, which Mr. Preston read: ai 
“Tam sailing tenth. Other persons week later. In conference with f 
parties on a possible definite basis of rate on freight.” a 
So that you were in conference with Mr. Preston at that time, up 
definite freight rate basis?—A. Was that in September? 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. October 3rd?—A. Well, it is possible we may have discussed that; I. 

do not remember now. 

. Unless he imagined it, or was saying something contrary to the facts, 

as in communication with you on a definite rate basis?—-A. Well, there was 
er discussion took place between Mr. Preston and myself, after seeing 
SOW. 

 Q. Is it your suggestion then that Mr. Preston is saying semething contrary 

to the facts?—A. By no means; I do not insinuate anything, except that it 
ikely went from one ear into the other. 

_ Q. Can we agree upon this, that Mr. Preston’s cable, sent out when the 

matter, an all important one, was very much alive, would be more accurate 

an. your recollection at this date?—A. Very likely. I would not like to doubt 

f he sent the ‘cable. 

The Cratrman: Mr. Montgomery, I would like to know just what the 

ect of this examination is. : 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The object, frankly, Mr. Chairman, is this; It 

uggested that Mr. Preston took a rather more prominent part in the forma- 

tion of these negotiations than we have been led to suppose, that he was not 

held right down to the freight rates with which we were going to have to 

compete. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose for the sake of argument that that is so; is it 

th our while spending our time upon that aspect of it? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It makes us shudder to think of the possibili- 

of it, Mr. Chairman. 

_ The Cuarrman: All right, go on. 


-\ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ Q. In any event, we will pass on. You came out, Sir William, and the 
ontract was negotiated?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuamr: I would like to ask for some explanation in regard to 
emark made by Mr. Montgomery. You did not mean to let us think, Mr. 
mtgomery, that you would approve of the contract if it was negotiated 
ugh some other channel? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, simply that it was too much Preston; that is 
y suggestion. 

Me Hon. Mr. Srncuair: You did not mean it as a criticism of the contract? 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: The contract will come later, Mr. Sinclair. 

- Hon. Mr. Stxciai: All right, I get your point. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:. 

-Q. You came out in October, Sir William, and returned when? I assume 
hortly after the 11th of December?—A. I came out in October. 
And you had your negotiations, or continued them, and returned I 
ume shortly after the 11th of December, the. date given in the contract, as 
e you were back in London for your annual meeting?—A. That is right. 
ived in London on the 23rd of December. - 
Q. I hope you spent a Merry Christmas—A. I was just in time for 
istmas. 
Q. Your annual meeting followed shortly afterwards?—A. Yes. 
Q. I want to ask you a question or two about it, so I prefer to hand you 
opy of what purports to be a report of it, and I may ask to have it filed —A. 
is a copy of the report of my company? : 
Q. I think so; it corresponds with the printing I have in front of me. 


. Symrneron, K.C.: It is a newspaper report. 


SO 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C:: 


Q. I am reading, Sir William, from what I take to be the . official rep ot j 
which appears of all these meetings?—A, Yes. Thank you very much for this 
typewritten copy. 

The CHatrMan: What is the ‘name of the ee Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The name of it is Fair Play, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, ROG ona fe 


Q. I understand that the meeting was held, as usual, on New Year's S\GVE) a0 
the 31st of December?—A. Yes. i 
Q. The Chairman said—A. That is Lord Weymss? ees 
Q. Yes. You follow with some personal remarks. I don’t know that i ihe 
need read. it. 


The CuHatrmMan: It is quicker, Mr. Montgomery, to read it, and then ask 
him whether it is true or not. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Very well, Mr, Chairman, I will read the report us 
of the meeting, as follows: -— i 


“ Fair Play” (8/1/25. 


LONDON- AMERICAN MARITIME TRADING COMPANY, i , 
LIMITED we 


Sir WM. PETERSEN 


ANNUAL MEETING - 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Lander 
American Maritime Trading Company, Limited was held on Wednesday — 
last week at the offices of the Company, 6, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.Gs 

The Harl of Weymss (the chairman) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. M. Huntley) having read the notice convening t 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen —it is’ now my pleasure to move - 
the adoption of the report and accounts, I should like to say, on behalf 
of Sir Charles Inigo "Thomas, that he is exceedingly sorry that he is 

‘ unable to be present; he has been abroad for the sake of his health. When — 
I had the leauge of addressing you last year I did not holdout any 
extravagant hopes of the results that were likely to be achieved in the ~ 

trading ‘of the year under review, and I am sorry to say that the state 
of trade generally has not been such as to agreeably disappoint my 
expectations. As you are aware, although we call ourselves the London- 
, American Maritime Trading Company, we are not, strictly speaking, i 
at the present moment, a trading company at all: we are a holding 
company in the Thompson Steam Shipping Company, in which we hold 
nearly all the shares, both ordinary and preference, and therefore we 
depend entirely for our prosperity on the success of that Company. The 
Thompson Company, as you will see from the accounts, have traded 
this last year at a profit of 10,000 pounds, and I think I may safely say 
that very few, if any, shipping companies have been able to show a DrOHhe ; 
either on this or last year’s working. 


ih 


SHIPPING PROSPECTS 


The Thompson Company is at the present moment in possession ore re 
four new steamers, which are as good as any steamers of their class, and — 
the newest one, which is the best of the lot, is doing extraordinary 
well. We have ek had a cablegram to say that one of the compara- 
tively older vessels, the Rio Claro, has passed Dakar, on the coast of 

{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Africa, steaming 103 knots on 22 tons of coal per day. Those who 
understand these things will agree that that is a very remarkable result, 


_and if one of the less good ships is doing this, then I think the result we 
_ may expect from the new ones must be something extraordinary. But, 


of course, however good our ships are, if they cannot get fair freight 
rates they cannot trade at a profit. I do not think it can be said yet 
that the trade in shipping has definitely turned the corner, but I think 
we may hope that it will be so. I do not wish at all to talk politics 
or to express any political views, but we have a Government now which 
_I think inspires confidence, and ‘confidence begets enterprise, and enter- 
"prise produces trade. I think, therefore, we may hope that things will 
improve all round if only the European. situation is clear. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


There is very little to be said about our accounts. If you look at 
the general expenses you will find that they amount to only 263 pounds, 
which I think you will agree is about as small as you could expect the 
general expenses of a company like this to be. Of course, there is 


nothing either for directors’ fees or management expenses included, and 


I would only say that, if we are disappointed with the results of the 


last three years, we ought always to remember that we have been in 


existence for ten years, and that during that time we have paid 114 per 
cent in dividends on the ordinary shares, besides paying off all our 
debentures. Therefore, although we have had three bad years, the 
_fact remains that we have paid an average dividend of 11 per cent to 
our ordinary shareholders since we started, and I do not think that is a 
bad record. But, after all, as Chairman of your Company and as a 
considerable shareholder, I should like to be able to do a great deal 
more than merely say, which, I think, we truly may say, that we are 
spending as little and making as much as we possibly can.: I should 
‘be a little depressed myself if it were not for one thing. Sir William 
Petersen has been away from this country for some time and he has 
returned recently looking in such good health, and in such good spirits, 
that even although his expedition was'a business one, I hope there were 
pleasant incidents. I cannot help thinking that in ‘the course of that 


business he may have found room for doing things which I am not ina | 


position to talk about. I have a sort of lurking suspicion that in the 
‘course of the New Year—which I hope will be a very happy one for all 
of you—something may turn up which will enable us to look forward 
to this year and the years to come with more hope than the present 
balance Sheet or the general trading prospects of the shipping business 
would justify. I have great pleasure moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and will ask Sir William Petersen to second the motion. 


STATEMENT BY SIR WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Sir Witu1am Perersen, K.B.E.: Lord Weymss and gentlemen:— 
It is rather ’a difficult matter for me to speak on this occasion. On 
former occasions I have always been asked to prophesy what might 
happen during the next twelve months. I have not been a great prophet, 
I daresay, but I do \not think I have been a great optimist. I do not 
think I have led anybody to believe that you might expect something 


very great for the future. I will only say now that our company is in 


such a position that I think we might sit quite happy after previous re- 
sults. Our financial position has always been fairly strong. We have 
no debentures or mortgages, and no debts to speak of, and although divi- 
dends may not ae out to the same extent as they did when the sun was 
[Sir William Petersen. ] 
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That is the Report of your Annual Meeting?—A. That is right. 


[Sir William Petersen.] "4 


shining in previous years, yet we are sitting: Scan hoping, as as otl 
people do, that things may improve, as I think they inevitably will, 
shipping and other departments of trade. On this occasion it is no 
necessary for me absolutely to prophesy, but I think I am in a position 
speak from some facts, and although I am not. in a position to disclose 
all the facts, I think I might hold out some hopes for the coming year. 
This is my New Year’s greeting to you. I feel quite sure that when we 
meet next year we shall be able to look back upon a year of very much 
greater success than that of the one just passed. The business that Ie 2 
have been about has been a little out of the beaten track. You have to 
go in search of business nowadays; it does not come to you very often. 
I have been on a business trip which I think may have resulted in some — 
amount of success, and may bring a considerable measure of success to — 
this company. I am not in a position to disclose what the business is, 
except that it will materialize within the next few months, and I hope 
that in the early spring we will be able to see our ships sailing under 
very much more prosperous condition than at present prevail—conditions 
such as most shipping companies are subjected to, dependent, as the 
are, on the existing low freights. I think I may say that we may be i 
a very much better position and independent of the general freigh 
market. I have gone so far that I am afraid I cannot_go any farther, 
except to say that that is not exactly a prophecy, but almost an accom- s 
plished fact. 

VALUE OF THE SHARES 


I merely wish to tell the existing shareholders not to do as some o 
our shareholders have done in the past—throw their shares away at a 
discount in a panicky sort of way, because there is no necessity for i 
You may take it from me that our assets today and our position ae 
are such that the value of our shares is at least par. 3 Suppose 5 a: 
the biggest shareholder in this company, and I shall try to get as man 
more as I can. If anyone wishes to sell I will be quite open to make 
reasonable bargain at any time. Perhaps you will think that I ama _ 
bit of an optimist. Lots of people call me an optimist, and, thank God 
Iam. Lots of people say that optimists are steering a straight cours 
for the poor house. Perhaps you will find in the poor house a certai 
number of optimists, but I am certain you wilk-find a far greate 
number of pessimists than optimists in a lunatic asylum. (Laughter) 
At all events, I am giving you this little New Year's message to encourag 
the shareholders to hold their shares tight in the meantime, and no 
‘sacrifice anything, because you have a valuable property which i 
certainly worth par value. I would like to supplement the greetings 
of Lord Weymss by wishing you all a very happy and prosperous Ne 
Year—more prosperous than the one just passed—and I hope we wil 
meet next year in a happier mood than perhaps some of you have done 
today. I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolution proposed 
by the Chairman. 

The Cuamrman: Sir William Petersen has not told us anything Vv 
definite—I did not expect he would—but at the same time my experience 
of Sir William leads me to believe that his optimism is safer to bank 
upon than many people’s promises. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried aidaiuttrodee y 

The, auditors (Messrs. Fincham, Partridge & Company) were re- ~ 
appointed, and a hearty vote of thanks to the Earl of Weymss and Bae. 
William Petersen concluded the proceedings. 
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wm 


By Mr. Duff: 
_ _ Q. Of what date?—A. The 31st of December, 1924. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That was the New Year’s message?—A. That was the New Year’s 
_ Message. 

- _ Q. Now obviously, that reference there is to the subsidy which is to make 
_you independent of the general freight markets?—A. What was the question? 
on The CHAIRMAN: The question was put in a sort of affirmative form. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Perhaps it was. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q@. I said obviously, your New Year’s message referred to the subsidy.— 
_A. The contract entered into, yes. It was still kept very secret in England, 
and here too, at the time, I think. 
re Q. Which was going to render your company independent of the general 
; - freight market. Can ycu tell us how that subsidy was figured out, Sir William? 

_ A. How the subsidy was figured out? 

0 rf =a ——-A. The subsidy arranged with the Government? 
ig es 


The CHamRMAN: I suppose you mean how they happened to decide upon 
r - that figure? 


3 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: as 
— QQ. Why was it £275,000 instead of £175,000 or £375,000°—A. I think I 
have a statement here showing how the-subsidy was made up. It was made up, 
of course, to cover the interest under second debentures, and to pay interest 
for ten years, redemption provided for, and also interest on the ordinary shares 
making up the cost of the ships, and the working capital. But I think, to save 
a lot of explanation, I have it here made up. Yes, here it is. 


The CHairMAN: Shall I read it out? 

The Witness: If you will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I would be glad if you would. 
The CHatrMan: “ Particulars of subsidy.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, BG: 
Q. You have no copy of that, Sir William?—A. I will let you have that. 


‘The Cuamman: TI will read it slowly so you can take notes. This memo- 
_ randum is headed, “ Particulars of subsidy.” It goes on, “Cost of ships, 
a 00,000. Expenses of organization and working capital, £300,000, making 
fi 0,000. Financing and yearly charge.” “Financing” is the head -of one 
column and ‘ ‘yearly charge” the head of the other column. ‘First debentures, 
£750,000 at six per cent.” 


Mr. Monrcomery, K:C.: Is this under “ Fmancing’’? 


y ~The Cuatrman: Under “Financing.” “ First Debentures £750,000 at. six 
- per cent. Yearly charge £45,000. Redemption at four per cent, £30,000.” 


a _ Sir Henry Drayton: Is that yearly? 
-. The Cuarman: Yes, these are all yearly charges. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The debentures are not. 


- The Cuarrman: Yes, the £45,000. The capital is not. Then “ Redemp- 
‘tion at four per cent ”—I presume that is redemption on the cost price of 
the ships, is it? 

_ The Wrrness: Yes, a sinking fund. 

3235—3 
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The CuHatrmMANn: The four per cent would be calculated on the cost price ia 
of the ship? 
Mr. Syminecron, K. eee Four per cent of the £750,000 of debentures. 


. 
The CrarrMaNn: The redemption to take care of the debenture? , 
( 
; 


i 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, a sinking fund. 


The Cuatrman: “At four per cent, £30,000, a yearly charge. Second 
debentures, £400,000 at seven per-cent, yearly charge £28,000, Redemption on 
second debentures at four per cent, £16,000. Preferred shares, £650,000 at 
eight per cent, £52,000. Depreciation at four per cent on £1 500, 000, ‘cost of! 
ships, £60,000. Upkeep, repairs, and contingencies, £44,000 ”’. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Per annum? 

The CHatrRMAN: These are all yearly charges. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Upkeep, repairs and what else? See 

The Cuatrman: “Upkeep, repairs and contingencies, £44,000, or £4,400 — 
per ship per annum.’ These yearly charges, when totalled up, come to 
£275,000. | 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Sir William, just at this point, how long were the first debentures to ‘a 
run?—A. Ten years. 

Q. And how long for the second?—A. The same period. 

Q. Both sets of debentures are for a ten year period?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Rugelle Fiset: 


_ Q. The same thing with preferred and common, all ten years?—A. Yes 
sir. 

By the Charman: 

Q. Will the common shares be ten year shares?—A. No, shares for ever. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I do not know whether you told us the ea of these bonds.—A. "Een . 


Q. Your expectation, then, was that the bonds would have been entirely — 
retired out of the subsidy, or fy 150,000?—A. Well, I think it is only fair that 
I should make an explanation here, because I think the committee ought to- 
know. In the first stage of the negotiations with the government here, my 
scheme was quite a different one to what you see now on the question of 
subsidy. I asked the government to become partners with me and take all 
the common shares, £500,000, and I would find the rest of the capital, and. 
they could take all the profits, which of course the ordinary shares would © 
control. These negotiations went on, for some time; various changes were 
made, but the government would not become partners or become proprietors — 
of any shares; that was being objected to, and the result was this scheme of 
getting an assurance of my capital, in connection with running the line with- 
out a partnership. When the question of full control was discussed with the 
government, it meant that they would have in their power to control rates to 
the very last penny. That is to say, that they might cut into my running 
expenses and incur a loss, but at all events I had to protect the capital with — 
a substantial subsidy from the government. That was how teat was brought — 
about, by pure evolution, the subsidy on that basis. 

Q. So that all your annual fixed charges were to be taken care Of, “interest 
-on your debentures, which represented the greater a of the purchase price 7a 
of the boats—-A. Half of it. a 
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‘ Q In that way you were getting back your debenture?—A. Fifty per 
cent of the cost of the ships. 
| Q. I understand the cost of your ships was £1,500,000?—A. Yes, and 
_ £750,000 is half the cost, is it not? 
Q And also, I think you were putting out £750,000 of first debentures and 
_ £450,000 of second debentures?—A. No, £400,Q00 second debentures. 
: Q. £400,000 of second debentures, making £1,150,000 of debentures against 
a £1,500,000 cost?—A. Yes. The £400,000 of second debentures I took myself. 
Q. And the: entire amount would be reftnded to you in the ten years by 
the—— A. Assured to me, yes. 
Q. And in addition to that, the annual interest charges would also be 
provided?—A. On the preference shares, yes. 
/ Q. And that full depreciation on*the total purchase price of $1,500,000— 
_—A. That is a very common thing in England in shipping; according to revenue 
~ account, we always, as a rule, debit four per cent depreciation, which works 
up the cost of the ship in 20 years. / 
Q. So you were getting the cost of your, ship back, first, through the retire- 
ment of your debentures to the extent of £1,150,000 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, the beter is only four per cent. How 
- could he retire then in ten years at four per cent? 

Mr. Montgomery,. K.C.: He just said that. 
The CuatrMan: He said that, but of course that is not possible. 

The Witness: I meant to say 20 years, if I did not. 


bg 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are your debentures 10 or 20 year debentures?—-A. 20 years. 


‘ “By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ) 

if Q. And you are getting half the cost back in 10 years under the title of 

- “Sinking Fund on Debentures”?—A. Yes. 

i - Q. And the other half back under the title of ‘‘Depreciation”?—A. Yes. 

Bi Q. Consequently you were getting the entire cost of vs ships back in 

. ten years?—A. No, not in ten years. 

a : Q. If the sinking fund would have provided for the Le of deben- 
tures in 20 years, and the depreciation would have provided for the working 

off of the entire cost of the boats in 20 years, my suggestion was that you 

_ would be getting the whole thing back, in 20 years, from the two sources com- 
 bined?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 


ie res ae 


By the Chairman: \ 
: Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 
B By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.; 


ae Q. In addition to that, you would be receiving the interest of eight per 
cent on preferred shares. ‘Were you taking that ANE nae Yes. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: Six per cent. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, eight per cent. 

. The Wirness: Eight per cent. 


- 


f ) By the Chairman: 

a Q. On your first or second debentures?—A. Eight per cent on the pre- 
_ ferred shares. 
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By Mr. M ontgomery, GOR, 3 


Q. And you would, over and above that, have the entire cost of upkeep, 
repairs and contingencies taken care of out of the subsidy, to the extent of — 
£44,000 per annum?—A. Provided I made sufficient profit to pay for the run- — 

ning expenses and port charges of the ship. 

Q. We are coming to that; I wanted an ‘see what ‘was left ee I beg 
your pardon. ia 

Q. The only thing left to take care of out of your freight would be the — 
actual running expenses, would it not?—A. And port charges. 

Q. And port charges?—A. Yes, and they are quite a large item. 4 

Q. Do you recall from your evidence of yesterday, Sir William, what you 
gave us as the running expenses of the Rio Dorado, for instance?—A. Please A 
repeat that question? 

Q. Can you recall what you gave us yesterday as the running expenses of 
the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes; £30 per day. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ Q. That is without coal?—A. That includes insurance, wages, provisions, 
’ deck stores, and a few extras. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If there is anything you sien to add to that, I would be glad to have re 
you do so?—A. £30 per day. 4 

Q. Is there anything else you wish to add to that, included in your runnin 
expenses?—A. You have got the coal in addition to that. : 

Q. I would be glad to have that; I want your entire running "expenses. 
Give us the figures you gave us yesterday ?—A. Say 25 tons a day on th 
voyage, multiplied by 24 would give you 600. 

Q. By the way, how many days were you counting upon being consume 
on this round voyage ?—A. It all depends on the delay in port. 

Q. What is the average?—A. On the average, I should think I would mak 
that voyage in 18 steaming days—nine each way; and 10 days in port on eac 
side. 

Q. Making a total of 38 days?—A. Yes; I called it 40 days. 

@. And 40 nights?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are more accustomed to this than Iam. We have £30 per day for 
running expenses, and 18 steaming days, which you said would make how much 
per day ?—A. You are figuring a little too closely. I should say 20. 


Sir Eucene Fiset: He said £600 for the whole voyage. 
The Witness: Of course, we use a little coal in harbour. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Well, £30 per day would have to be multiplied by 
something. 


The Wirness: £30 a day is £1,200 for 40 days. Multiply 25 by 20 and 
you get the steaming days—500— ¥ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 600; you allowed 100 in port. © 

The Witness: —then add 600 tons at £1 per ton— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: £5,902—I think that was it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Receipts. 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: No, expenses. 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: £5,902 for expenses? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I thought it was somewhere about £3,500? 
[Sir William Petersen.] : 
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‘ ion Mr. Stncuatr: By hag many days did you multiply ? 
pair. Montcomery, K.C.: 40; I think that is what Sir William said. 
The Wirness: Yes, £30 by 40 days, and 20 by 25. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


1 Q. £1,200 for running expenses, and £600 for coal. That is, £1,800?—A. 
500° tons and 100 extra; that is 600. 

Hon. Mr, Srnciair: That is per round voyage? 

_ The Wirness: That is per round voyage. That is only as far as fuel is 
“concerned. Of course, there are port charges at both ends in addition to that, 
whieh may run to £2 000 on each side, or £4,000. It all depends on the cargo. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_Q. The evidence you gave us yesterday as regards the Rio Dorado, which 
4s were figuring on a 36-day basis was £3,543?—A. Quite true. 
- Q. For your running expenses?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. And you would like to add a little to that, to make it 40 days instead 
36?—A. Certainly, if you speak in a general way. Would you like a copy 

f my statement of the voyage? 

= Mr. Symincron, K.C:: It is in, I think. 

_ Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: Yes, I would like it. 


The Wirness: I would like to have it back again but it will show some of 
ur shipping friends how I made it-up, and may give them a wrinkle or two. 
re you are Mr. Montgomery (handing document to Counsel). That (indi- 
ing) is an exact passagé to Hamburg. That ship will arrive to-morrow 
ernoon at five o’clock ees 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. And to that £3543, I understand you would like us to add four nate 
at £30 per day to meet general conditions?—A. Well, Mr. Montgomery, what 
ou have got before you now is an exact voyage, made up of exact figures and 
ts of the run to Hamburg. 

Q. I want to get the evidence clear. You say this is one particular voyage, 
ut to meet general conditions— -—A. You speak in general terms of 10 years, 
nd these are the figures I am giving you on that basis. 

QQ. I want your average so I am asking you for your statement. I am not 
trying to make one of my own. I understand your suggestion to be that to 
ver general conditions, four days should be added to that 36, making it 40 
tead of 36?—A. I think so; I think that is a reasonable thing to do. 

_ So that to the £3543 should be added £120 to cover the running expense 

f four days at £30 per day?—A. That is right, yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is £3663 for the round voyage; £3543 


Sir Eucene Fiser: Does that include port charges? 

_ Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: Yes, that includes port charges, Sir Eugene. 

Sir Eveene Fiser: Would it— 

The Witness: No, Mr. Montgomery, excuse me correcting you there. The 
rt charges, if you. reckon over a number of years, ought to be based on the 
ort charges in Great Britain, which would amount to about £2000 instead of 
590, or whatever it is, in Hamburg. 

# eal And would you like to substitute for the £550 some other figures—an 
erage figure ?—A And also the Montreal general cargo is down here at £1300 
loose grain ; it would pe cost me £2,000. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Thirteen hundred dollars, you eet k No, pounds. / ras ik sea 
Sir Eugene Fiset: I would mes to understand this statement. Is this an 
estimated cost of 10 operations of these ships? It is an estimate pure, and 
simple? — \ 
The Witness: Yes, it is an estimate, General, but ii is a fairly res x 
estimate over about 10 years, which I would require to have covered if the 
freight were not sufficient to cover these fixed charges. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, if Sir William would simply amend his 
statement of yesterday to make it applicable to British ports and general cargo, 
you would get what is in his mind. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is right, ' 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C:: 


Q. So we have £3543 to start with; we add £120 to cover the extra four — 
days; now, we have an addition which Sir William wishes to make for port — 
charges i in Montreal for general cargo, and London versus Hamburg?—A. ee 
on each side. ‘t ee 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Montgomery, may I suggest this, that the statement. 
placed in the record vesterday was in connection with a definite beh ie while x 
this, I understand is an estimate. . 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No; this is the statement of yesterday. 

Mr. SyMIncTon, K. C.: It was an actual voyage of the Rio Dorado with 
grain. / 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was a round voyage which is now complete, 
where the expenses were £3,543—the actual expenses, with the exception of the 
_ port charges at Hamburg. ; 


The Wrrnass: That is right. 


» By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. And you say, to give general conditions—and this was only grain— o 
that the port charges at Montreal should be increased to a port charge which A 
would cover the London charge on general cargo?—A. Yes. ) a 
Q. And your suggestion is what figure should be substituted?—A. I think# yy 
£2,000 on each side would be a fair estimate. a 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. £2,000?—A. Yes, sir, £2,000. 


By the Chairman: 


ra Q. You ought to put $10,000 on each’end, to cover general cargo?—A. Woes a 
_ that is what Mr. Montgomery, I think, is trying to make it. ? 


Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is that £2,000 in each port. ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I’ think it is £5,800. 
The CHairMAN: Put a question. It will crystallize the whole thing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I take it, it would be £5,800 that you would = tomate for, if you were 4 
handling a general cargo between Montreal and United Kingdom pore aa 
Yes. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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at nd you have there taken London, have you not, as the United King- 
port?—A. Yes, or Liverpool. I think there is not much difference. 


dom 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. Does that £5,800 just represent the port charges at both ends, or a 
portion of the boat?—A. The entire portion of the boat, the entire voyage, 
xcept the fixed charges; I have no management in there. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
 Q. The depreciation? % 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The depreciation is : taken care of by the subsidy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This £5,800, Sir Y Aen is given as against the £10,000 by Mr. Middle- 
oni=—A. Yes. ( 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ne There are no fixed charges in these figures at all, are there, Sir William? 
. No. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The fixed charges are taken care of in the sub- 
‘sidy. Everything is taken care of except the running ‘expenses, and we are 
“trying to find out what the running expenses would be. 
The CuarrmMan: I would like to ask him that question, because I would 
ke to compare his figures with Mr.’ Middleton’s. 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: We have an, enumeration of them. 


By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You, no doubt, remember the estimate which was made and submitted 
4 o Parliament, as to what could reasonably be expected from a general cargo | 
:\ conference ‘rates?—A. Yes: 

Q. It was in nia $43,559.44, which converted at the then rate of $4.80, 
gave £9,469/8/10/ I suppose that would have to be reduced now somewhat, on 
account of the difference in exchange?—A. That was the gross rate? 

Q. Yes. ae Thar would leave a balance of about £3,000 net, would it 


\ 


not? 

Q. Yes.—A. That: ‘is coming out empty and going out loaded? 

Q. Yes—A. That is right. . 

. Q. You have £9,469/8/10, subject to such readjustment as would have to 
_be made, to convert ud at $4.85, instead of $4.602—A. Yes, $4.60. 

Q. Those earnings, I am informed, Sir William, would amount, converted 
at $4.85, to £8,981, fe gross receipts, in place of £9,469. That is the difference 
in exchange. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: £8,981, you said? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 

The Wirness: Yes. 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. From which we have to deduct £5,800, leaving it £3,181, to provide ‘for 
_ management, expenses and profit?—A. That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: Is the £8,981 an estimate for 10 years, or the actual 
receipts of the voyage that was, given?—A. Yesa 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is shown as a typical voyage, what might 
be expected from a typical voyage, at the conference rates. / 


The Witness: At that time, yes. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


‘Q. So, apparently, there was a considerable latitude for rate reducing?—A. 

Yes. tie gt 
Q. Still leaving a considerable margin for profit, over and above the eight 
per cent, that you are receiving on your preferred shares, plus having the capital 
cost of your boats paid for?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Now, in that estimate, you will note that, as you pointed out yourself, . 
it makes no ‘allow: ance whatev er from receipts from westbound cargo?—A. No, 
none whatever. 

@. And the evidence, I believe, is, that the receiptg from westbound cargo 
would amount .to—-Do you remember, Mr. Symington? Eighteen per cent, 
I think. 

Sir EuGenG Fiset: Seventeen per cent, the lowest. 


} 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It may be 17 per cent or 18 per cent. Mr. Scott 
gave us the revenue derived from the east and westbound freight. : a 

Sir Eugene Fiset: It was 40 per cent maximum and he said 80 per cent 
minimum. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Scott gave us an average. Mr. Scott’s 
report analyzed all of these, but he separated their east and westbound earn- 
ings. It is on the last page of the report, page 4. 

“The figures available exceed one half of the total freight earnings 
on cargo steamers and show that in 1923 seventy-eight per cent was 
earned from eastbound freight and twenty two per cent was derived” 
from westbound freight.” 

18 per cent derived from westbound freight. - 

Q. So we might take it at roughly 18 per cent. That is Mr. Scott’s reports 

that is an average of all that he had accounted for—aA. Yes. 

So we might, I assume, reasonably add to the freight figures iil we 
have of £8 981, 20 per cent, to represent the revenue to be derived from west- 
bound freight?—A. No, I do not think so, Mr. Montgomery. You see before 
you work up the w estbound freight you will have to catch your chicken first, 
before you can roast it. 

Q. I would credit you with being a fairly good catcher, Sir William.—A. 
It takes some little time to get hold of the chicken. 

Q. This is only the average. You know that some of them run up as high 
as 40 per cent?—A. Yes. ( 

Q. You would not expect, if you were running a line for ten years, to come 
out in ballast?—A. No, quite true. 

Q. You would expect a certain revenue to be derived from your westbound 
tratic?—A. I agree with you. 

Q. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that, after you had a little 
time to arrange your management, that you would, at least, do as well as the 
average in Ww estbound freight, and that average would appear to be, Si 
20 per cent of the total revenues. _ 7 


By Hon. Mr, Sinclatr: 


Q. Is that provided for in the estimate of your voyage expenses?—A. That. 
is the existing lines, with their connections, reckoning on that. 

Mr. Mon Tcomery, K.C.: I will leave you on that. 

Sir Eveene Fiser: In other uae he has taken all his TRE on the es 
bound trade. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I could not agree pai that. 


The CuarirMAN: Mr. Middleton told the Committee that, taking the ret 


ship, of the lines with which he was connected, that ships on a round voyage 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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ould have to earn £10, 000, in order to provide for depreciation, investment on 
fixed charges and a reasonable profit on the capital invested. 


_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: On a 6,500-ton vessel. 
The Cuatrman: On a 6,500-ton vessel. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. How much would you feel it was necessary to earn, to take care of one 
of your ships in the same trade, per round voyage?—A. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be very glad to take the same amount on my 9,000-ton ships. I will ask for 
no subsidy, if that is guaranteed me. 
_ /Q. That does convey something to my mind, but what I would like to do 
is to have you answer the question directly: For a ship of the same size as 
Mr. Middleton’s ship, 6,500 tons deadweight, what would you say you would 
require to earn per voyage, in order to provide for the various expenses, the 
_ profits and interest, which Mr. Middleton provided for in his estimate? 


* e Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is pretty hard to make an estimate. The 
average man does not figure on his bare interest, the average man figures on 
getting something like the Schwab business, a dollar for the plant and a 
dollar for the shareholders; having a profitable industrial business, and I 
assume the same would apply to a profitable shipping business, he would like 
to get something for interest and depreciation. Unless you knew what was in 
Mr. Middleton’s mind, to get their minds working on the same basis, it would 
be pretty hard to make the comparison. 

_ * The CuatmrmMan: The question is just. as fair in Sir William’s case as in 
Mr. Middleton’s case. 

The Witness: Can I answer the question? 

The CuarrMan: Yes. You may answer the question. 


The Wirness: This is purely a hypothetical question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes?—-A. If I had £10,000 and I only made 6 trips, that would be 
equivalent to £60,000 a year, and to run that at £5,000 each way, that would 
' leave me £40,000 net profit in six trips. 


ae 


2 By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

- Q. Including interest on investment and depreciation?—A. N 

a. Mr. Middleton's figures included depreciation —A. That. is a simple 

_ matter to deduct. 

4 The CuatrmMan: I will relieve you from the responsibility of answering 
that question. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think it ought to be made clear that the figures Mr. 
~ Middleton submitted ingluded everything. 

: The Cuarrman: I tried to make that as clear as I could, but Sir William 
is merely giving us operating expenses. That is the reason I am abandoning 

é “my question. 

fee Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think the subsidy takes care of all this. Sir 

William takes six voyages. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Sir William takes six voyages; you-are taking eight. 

: _ Mr. Syminctron, K.C.: He has computed it on eighty, as I understand it; 

that is, £3,435, and he is giving ‘his operating expenses outside that as £5,800, 

which would be a total of £9,235 per voyage on these 9,000 ton ships. 

’ Hon. Mr. Srrvens: As against 10,000 which Mr. Middleton estimated. 

[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Well of course, as to ie interest on tile investment, Ro. 
that depends on what per cent is taken. } 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 Le 
Q. Now, Sir William, we have heard about it from your end. What were 
che Canadian public to receive in return for that subsidy, apart from the 
sheoretical control of rates?, Or the practical one if you like, how many voyages 
of these boats were they going to get?—A. How many voyages would I 
ouarantee? I cannot guarantee any voyages, because it would be entirely in- 
ihe hands of the Minister of Trade and Commerce to send the ships where he 
liked, keep them as long as he liked and direct them where to go. 

Q. You are not suggesting that the Minister of Trade and Commerce is ~ 
roing to operate your boats for you?—A. No, certainly not; but he has the 4 


right to. diregt them, and I am bound to send them where he directs them to go. 
! 


By the Chairman: 

_  Q. Suppose for the purpose of this question that you are directed to con-— 
duct this service between the St. Lawrence route in summer time, and the St. 
John and Halifax in winter and the United Kingdom ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose we take that for granted, how many Ree would youre 
Figure on? 

Q. Yes, would you figure on per annum?—A. Oh, I think I ene figure on 
eight, voyages, round trips, with my ships’ speeds. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You would make eighty voyages?—A. Yes. 
Q. With the ten ships?—-A. Yes. Bar accidents of course. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ns 
Q. That is a maximum ?—A. Yes; Ae 


By Mr. AEN Aneone a Tat iee . 


Q. You are not making any provision there for annual lay- -up for over- ie 
haul?—A. Yes, that would still leave a few days for drydocking; still leave — 
ample time for drydocking. é 

Q. What do you call ample time?—A. Eight trips I think would leave - 
about 45 days to spare. JI could easily figure that for you, but taking eight 
trips. 4 f ; 
_ Q. You are figuring eight times forty?—A. Yes, forty into 365. 

Q. I understand. In your number of voyages, Sir William, have you taken _ 
into account winter as well as summer voyages?—A. Yes. ME i: 
Q. Let us shift them to the something else for a moment. 


The CHamrMan: May I suggest that if you are just at the end of one 
subject, that perhaps we might adjourn, or have you something you,can go on 
with immediately ? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I can go on, Mr, Chairman. 
The CuairMan: We will adjourn until Monday evening at 8.30, 


| 


The Committee adjourned. 
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aX ; Committex Room No. 276, 

i: House or ComMons, 

e Monpay, June 1, 1925. 
| ; 

The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 


_ Government of Canada* control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
_ agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
= out in said resolution, met/to-day at eight-thirty o’clock p.m., the Chairman, 
_ Mr. A. R. McMaster, presiding. 
Pt The CuamrMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so the Committee will 
hea come to order. I will ask Sir William Petersen to resume the witness 
chair. 
| Sir Witiiam Petersen, K.C.B.E., recalled. 
The CuHatrMan: Gentlemen, before we proceed with the examination of 
Sir William, and subject to the approval of the members of the Committee, 
I think it well-to suggest that the hearing of evidence shall end to-morrow 
evening. We will hold a session to-night, and will hold as many sessions to- 
morrow as Counsel may desire, and at the close of our last session to-morrow, 
there shall be no more evidence heard. Of course, that is always subject to 
the right of the Committee to make up their minds that they wish to have 
someone called to enlighten them on any particular point, but so far as this 
isa lawsuit, so to speak, I order that the enquette be closed to-morrow. 
_ | Sir Henry Drayton: I take it you are only referring to witnesses called 
by Counsel. 


The CHatrMAN: That is the understanding, and my Committee being 
with me in that regard, I ask Counsel to govern themselves accordingly, and 
am sure they will do so with alacrity and delight. 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
_ Q. I note on page 1001 of your evidence, Sir William—referring to the 
printed report of this Committee’s proceedings—that these ships had been con- 
tracted for prior to this contract?—A. That is right. 
~  Q. And I assume by that, when you say “ prior to this contract’? you mean 
rior to the inception of the negotiations for this contract?—A. Quite right. 
 Q. Now, at a later date I see from your statement to the House that you 
furnished an estimate of your presumed voyage results. I am quoting now 
from pages 756 and 757 of Hansard, what we have come to know as the “ ideal 
voyage ’’?—A. Yes, sir. 
' The Cuarrman: “Ideal” or “ typical’? 
_. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.:. A typical voyage. 
The Wirness: I do not think I have Hansard here. 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C: It is a question of a different point of view; they 
eall it typical but we call it ideal. 

Sir Eueene Fiset: There is a slight difference. 
~The Cuamrman: Sir William will be able to respond more easily if he 
has a copy of Hansard: before him. What date was that? 


k 
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Mr. Symineton, K.C.: March 3rd. 


The CuairmMan: Mr. Montgomery, proceed le: in the meanwhile we will 
get a copy; it may be helpful. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In that estimate you included a statement of your fixed charges?— — 


A. Yes, sir. 

a. I see that the cost of your ships is put down at £135,000 each?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. So that your 10 ships would cost £1,350,000—A. On that basis, yes. 

Q. Which#for the purpose of the calculation of the subsidy, I note becomes 
£1,500,000?—A. Quite true. Shall I explain how that was made up? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: I added steel cattle fittings and refrigerating space for each 
ship, which I think you will find will work out at about 150,000 per ship. That 
was the difference between the two. That was not included at that time in that 
estimate. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Sir William, this statement that you furnished to the Government 
and which is reproduced on page 757, was for the purpose of showing what 
your result would be including the payment of your fixed charges, was it not? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. And in that statement you show, in your receipts, that you are includ- . 


ing cattle—in fact, 420 head of cattle?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You also show that you are carrying a refrigerated cargo?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And yet you show your fixed charges based on the cost of the boats, as 
being £135,000, and not £150,000?—A. Quite, yes. 
Q. So that one or the other is right, is it not; either the statement given 


on Friday for the purpose of your subsidy is incorrect, or else the statement 


which you furnished for use in the House is incorrect?—A. No; it was quite 
correct, because the £135,000 was for the bare ship, without additional cattle 
fittings and refrigerating space. There was, in the first instance, a very small 
space for refrigeration, only for chilled products, whereas, later on, I found 
out that the Government required a very much larger space to be used also 
for frozen meats. 

Q. You told us the other day that you hoped you would not be obliged to 
put in any?—A. I am aware of that. I always knew— 

Q. In your estimate of refrigerated space you had included a certain 
amount for butter, and some other item which you mentioned, and you said 
that it might be found later on to be required to put in a space for frozen 
meats— —A. That is right. mee 

@. —but you hoped that would not be true?—A. That is quite true, 


because it is much more expensive, but I have to make provision for it, because — 


I was told to do so. 

Q. Now, just try to follow me, Sir William. You certainly showed me in 
your statement for the purposes of your typical cargo that you would be carry- 
ing your full complement of cattle, and had made provision for that Purposes 
—A. Yes. 


Q. I presume 420 head of cattle is your full complement?—A. No; I think 


450 is the maximum. 


Q. Whether it be 450 or 420, you gave us a boat which was supposed to © 


be equipped for the carriage of cattle?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you gave us a boat which was supposed to be equipped for the 


carriage of refrigerated cargo, which did not’ include frozen meat?—A. That 


is right. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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a Q. And you showed us the capital cost of the boats involved for the 
purpose of this statement at £130,000—A. Yes. 
Q. But for the purposes of your subsidy the amount is £150,000, or 
x £1,500,000 in place of £1,350,000?—A. I did not quite understand that question. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Read the question. 
(The question read.) 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Sir Evepne Fiset: In fairness to Sir William Petersen, T want to say that 
I understood the other evening that he said this additional space was to be 
provided and the ships fitted for cattle transportation. I think that should 
be mentioned, in fairness to Sir William. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was his first statement. I have no desire | 
to be unfair to Sir Wilham. That was his statement, that the difference would 
be taken up in providing for refrigeration space, and providing for cattle 
fittings. : 

The Witness: Yes, Mr. Montgomery. 

: Q. If that were correct, then your statement was misleading, because the 
_ ship provided for both and still had £35,000—- —A. I am sure Mr. Montgomery 
is too fair to allow this to pass without comment, on my behalf. The statement 
on that particular steamer was made and handed over in November, 1924, 
before the contract came into existence; but there was no question of simply 
complying with the contract. I produced that estimate; in the building of a 
ship under a government contract a great many things have to be added involving 
a great amount of money. 

Q. I do not think the explanation covers it, because you know what the 
contract price was, and you gave it in that statement, a ship, with full provision 
for cattle and refrigerated cargo—A. I did that in November, 1924, before . 
the contract was made. 
ie Q. Let us take the next item, expense of organization and working capital, 
—-£300,000?—A. Yes. 

& Q. For which you required to provide annual charges?—A. Yes. 

\ Q. How did you get at that?—A. How did I get at it? 

y Q. Yes.—A. Well, let us assume £150,000 working capital. 

. Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: It is not constructed yet. 

: Mr. SHaw: Organization and working capital? 

a ' Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 

: Mr. SuHaw: £300,000? 

\ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 

7 The Wirness: Yes, I think I have told you that I have allocated, for 
_ working capital, £150,000; then the issue of the company, the registration issue 
of the company, and the expenses already incurred, preliminary expenses 
£150,000. 


Poul 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

. Q. The registration of the company would not involve any considerable 
4 amount?—A. The registration of the company would be £20,000 alone, in 
England. 

a Q. The registration of the company would be £20,000 alone?—A. Yes, 
3 £20,000, it cost me. 

ae By the Chairman: 

: Q..$100,000?—A. No, sir. For £2,000,000 sterling. 

a Q. I am putting this into dollars, because we incorporate a company 80 
much cheaper on this side of the Atlantic even when people protest against 
_ lawyers’ charges—A. I might save, I suppose, £80,000 or £90,000, in this 
country. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. £20,000 for the registration of that company poate rather extraordinary 
to our ears. Take it at £20,000?—A. It is £20,000, for £2,000,000 spp 
registration of the company. I ‘think you will find that is right. 

Q. £2,000,000 sterling. Was that what you were figuring on for vee 
capital?—A. That was the company I was going to register, yes. 

Q. That is £50,000 preferred, and the rest common?—A. Yes. ; 

@. And the wlole of the cost was taken up by your boats on that iy ableee 
A. I am not going to limit myself to the amount, but if I register it for two 
millions, I want to reduce it, to save expense. “ee 

(). You have £130,000 still to go. Can you give us any light upon that?—A. 
Yes, ‘the underwriting of the company in the issue—I suppose it would come — 
to probably £60,000. 

q. £60,000 to underwrite first debentures with a contract behind ity crm 
per eu debentures, with a government contract behind it at seven per cent. Is 
. That is my estimate. 

0) eae i aahee are rather generous, are they not?—A. I do not think so. 

\ Q. The cost of financing in England is certainly higher than it is here. A. 
No, sir. You have now £60, 000 and “£20, 000. 
(. That means £60, 000 and £20 000 makes £80,000? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have £70,000 to go. How is that £70,000 made up?—A. I suppose 
I spent about £60,000 myself. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I understood you to say £50,000 to £60,000? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How much did you Gage tae £50,000. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Already?—A. Including my visit to Ottawa, yes; I think, very nearly. 
However, Mr. Montgomery, if it is a question of the reduction of a few 
thousand pounds, it is neither here nor there. I have not gone into very 
minute details of calculation. 

Q. It probably does not bother you, £275,000 a year, but the Canadian tax- . 
payers have to pay for it—A. I do not want anything from the Canadian 
taxpayers in connection with that company. 

Q. We have to have the reasons why you were to get £275, 0002?—A. I do not 
think you quite understand that. That is what I had, to consult, the risk. I have 
to again point out to you and your clients that I am bound to have this as an 
insurance policy, against running up against your friends, the conference lines; 

- otherwise it would be impossible for me, if they tried to cut’ me, cut the rate, — 
and fight me, and;the Government cut down bare into my running expenses, it 
is necessary for me to allow for some substantial figure to provide against these 
contingencies, I am not restricting myself to a pound or two of what the real 
issue will cost, or the underwriting. These are estimates, and I am prepared 
to go either way a few thousand pounds. 

Q. We have it that these are estimates, up to £80,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the remaining £70,000, £50,000 or £60,000, you have spent 
that on your trips to Ottawa?—A. I have been on this two years; I had naval 
architects, travelling, plans, models, experiments of all descriptions, and. it all 
runs into money. 

Q. In the first place Mr. Preston, I understand, only saw you for the first’ 23 ee 
time, at the end of June?—A. Yes. i 

{Sir William Petersen.] a 
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| Q. Up to that time you had no thought of any Canadian contract, and 
your boats you had already.contracted for?—-A. Not the boats required by the 
Canadian contract. The boats, yes, were contracted for, but it is not the 
same boat; the boats had to be very much improved, and the cost added to, in 
order to comply with that contract. 
 Q. That is a new suggestion.—A. No, it is not a new suggestion, not on 
my part. No, I will take exception to that. I did not make any new sugges- 
tions. : 
Q. My recollection is very poor if that suggestion has ever occurred in the 
evidence before.—A. Well, I am sorry, but that is absolutely correct. 

Q. The boats, as I understand it, were monitor type, cargo boats?—A. Well, | 
es, of course; they were the type contracted for. 

Q. The only improvements you have so far suggested were the provision 
for refrigeration and cattle fittings?—A. Yes. These are very important items. 
Q. I think we have taken up the slack in this, and there was still the increase 
suggested, from £135,000 to £150,000?—A. Yes, I think I will not be many pound 
out. ; 

Q. I do not think so, Sir William?—A. No. I certainly will not be many 
pounds in. 

*) Q. Now, we will not bother with the odd £10,000 or £20,000 that you still 
have left over in your first £150,000, unless you have something you wish to add 

_to it?—+A. I have not the accounts with me now, that are made up. 

Q. Let us take the other £150,000, for working capital?—-A. Yes. 

- Q. You have told us your expense per voyage would be something under 
£6,000._-A. Are you referring now to this rate per ship? 
| Q. I am referring to your evidence of the other day?—A. £5,800. 

-Q. Supposing you had to disburse the entire amount of your expenses before 
you get back one dollar from your freight, you would have to provide £6,000 

per boat, working capital?—A. £5,800. 

Q. We will call it £6,000, to be generous.—A. Very well. 

Q. For ten boats, you would have to provide £60,000 working capital?— 
ik.) Yes. 
| Q. That is on the assumption that the boats were making the voyages at 
the same time, and that you had received nothing from the freights, for any 
of them?—A. Yes. 
| Q. And your total working capital would therefore be £60,000 on that out- 
side estimate?—A. No. I think you are wrong in your instructions there. Any 
of your shipping friends will tell you that insurance is a very.big item, in 
shipping, in the management. You have to pay your insurance ahead, by 
quarterly instalments. That means a large sum of money to, begin with. 
-..Q. As I understand it, in your voyage expenses you had included every- 
i thing that should be included, and property debited, and you had included insur- 
‘ance in that?—A. No, sir. I had to know the working capital you are speaking 
of, £150,000. Why have I allowed for that? I allowed for that to pay out 
large sums in advance. 


a 


By the Chairman: 


, ~ Q. What would your insurance freight be on those vessels?—A. I insured 
(them at 65s per cent; a very low rate. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


i Q. 65 shillings on the 100 pounds?—A. Yes. 
\ Q. That would be about three per cent?—A. Three per cent. Take the 
é ships at £150,000. 


2 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I would have appreciated your explanation on that. It is not fair to 
‘ask him to go on, without asking him to clear it up, in my mind. You have put 
in an estimate, Sir William, produced in the House, as shown on page 757 of 
Hansard of this year, and you gave, among your operating costs, insurance £13 
per day?—A. Yes. - 

Q. That is per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. After you have put that in your operating cost, can you say you need to 
make a similar charge, in respect to your working capital?—A. ‘Certainly, Mr. 
‘Chairman. Unless I have that paid in advance, where am I going to get that 
amount? I cannot get it out of the voyages. The voyages will have to be made 
first, but I have to put it down to my insurance brokers at Lloyds. That is 
where the working capital is helping. 

Q. It is paid once in advance, in respect to what is insured?—A. Yes. 


@. Then you cannot put that in your working capital? At least it strikes 


me that way. You may be able to explain it, so that I will see it. It looks to 
jme as if it were bad accounting, and I say it with respect to Mr. Stevens, that 
you charge, first of all, insurance in your operating expense, and then you say, 
“T have to have so much in working capital.” 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: He means that he pays the insurance which he has 
to pay in advance, just distributing so much of it for each ship. 

The Wirness: That is right. I must have that to draw upon in advance. 
That.is what the working capital is utilized from, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buack: ®*That is right. 


Hon., Mr. Stevens: I don’t know that it will be necessary to pay a full | 


year in advance. 
The CHarrMAN: That does not make hansen difference, whether it is all 
in advance, or quarterly. 
The Witness: It is quite a common thing, Mr. Chairman, to* pay it 
quarterly, but'it has’ to be provided for. . 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I understand that that insurance is only paid quarterly, that you only 


advance one-quarter—A. Sometimes we advance the whole year, and some-— 


times quarterly; it depends upon how much working capital you have. 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You might be generous and say half-yearly?—A. Yes. That is a 
matter of arrangement with your insurance brokers. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: J 

Q. As a matter of fact, you are at liberty to pay quarterly if you like? 
—A If your broker is agreeable. 

Q. You arrange the time as your voyages go on?—A. That is right. 

Q. That will provide for all your ships being out?—A. No, that is only 
as far as the lines concerned we have been talking of now; but in connection 
with shipping management, there are a great many other amounts which have 
to be accounted for, for which you have to have money to draw upon. 

Q. And ‘for that reason we are allowing you as if you were out of pocket 
the entire amount before you had ever received one cent from your voyage? 
—-A. I will be obliged to you for that, Mr. Montgomery. 

~4,Q:. Weare allowing you 6,000 pounds instead of 5,000-odd as a disburse- 
ment entirely out of pocket, and in respect of your ten ships, it is as though 
they were starting out entirely at once, on one voyage, and that is certainly 
as generous as one could wish, is it not?--A. You think so? 

Q. And on that basis the total working capital required would be 60,000 
pounds?—A. You are cutting it very close, Mr. Montgomery. I would like 


you to manage ships a little while. 
[Sir William Petersen.] ; ! 
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_ Q. You are asking us to pay interest on 150,000?-—-A. Yes, and that is a 
very small amount on a concern of this size, 150,000 of working capital. 
Q. But it is the amount upon which Canada is required to pay you your 
annual interest and other charges?—A. Yes. 
The Cuamman: I would move on to another subject, Mr. Montgomery. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As you had all your contracts for these boats before arranging for 
your terms of payment, you know how you were going to finance them—A. Yes. 

Q. I see that in your fixed charges, or list of standing charges shown on 
ey ag of Hansard, you figured one-half of the debentures at 5 per cent? 

_—A. Yes. 

Q. And for the purposes of the subsidy, the same one-half debentures have 
grown to 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without going through all the details, your standing charges or fixed 
charges against which you will require to be protected, and for which provision 
has to be made, have grown from 80,000 pounds as given in your expense 
account attributable to the boat (in Hansard) to 270,000 pounds per annum 

as shown for the purposes of the subsidy?—A. Are you again referring to that 
ship mentioned in Hansard? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes.—A. That is a pure illustration made long before the contract was 
entered into with the Canadian Government. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. The figure frequently quoted is quoted as showing that they ought to 
be able to make money?—-A. At that time it was taken as a typical illustration 
‘ - ee a ship could do, and there was a change in the cost at that time of 
_ the ship. 
4 i“ Q. Are you suggesting that the costs have changed so much since that 
_ time and up to the present time. that what would necessitate a provision for 
80,000 pounds on the 11th of December had grown to 275,000 pounds?—A. 
No, but I have already explained to you, Mr. Montgomery that the cost of 
the building of the ship in the first instance has not changed, but the additional 
cost of bringing her up to the standard required by the Canadian Government 
contract brings it up to a much higher figure. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the additional cost required to bring the ship 
up to the standard required by the Canadian Government contract would 
account for any considerable proportion of the increase in your standing charges 
from 80,000 pounds to 275,000 pounds per annum?—A. Not so much as that; 
I don’t think you are quite correct. How do you make up your figures? 


By Hon, Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How do you make it up?—A. One-half the debentures, say on 8,000 
pounds per boat.would be 80,000 pounds per annum for the ten boats. 
- The CuHairwan: In the last estimate submitted, what was it, what was 
the corresponding amount? 
: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 275,000 pounds. The total standing charges for 
which provision has to be made out of revenue and the only standing charges 
as represented to show what the net profit should be was on the basis of 8,000 
‘pounds per boat? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
-Q. Or 80,000 pounds for ten boats?—A. Yes, quite so. 
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Q. As compared with 275,000 pounds, which we also know is for ten boats. 
That is why I multiply by ten?—A, And in that estimate we have taken no 
account of working capital. 

« Q. Was that ‘estimate a misleading estimate to lay before Parliament? 


—A. No. It was never intended as a‘serious estimate; it was merely taken as _ 


a typical example at the time of what this boat we had building could do under 
certain circumstances. 

Q. It was not to be taken seriously, then?—A. It was not a basis for the 
contract. 

(. But you know it was used seriously?—A. I think anybody could use 
it as a basis, without going into the minute details you are going into now. 

(. But not to go in a very few months from 80,000 to 275,000?—A. I do 
not quite see how you arrive at that. 

@. Your standing charges furnished for use in Parliament amounted to 
8,000 pounds per boat, or 80,000 pounds for ten boats, did they not?—A. But 
what about the working capital? 


By the Chairman: 


@. Have I got this right, Sir William Petersen, that in this approximate | 


result found on page 757 of Hansard of this year, the standing charges to take 
care of the bonded interest, of the interest on debentures, amounted to 8,000 
pounds per ship?—A. Quite right. 

Q. Or 80,000 pounds for ten ships?—A. No, for the one ship, 8,000 pounds 
for the one ship. . 

(. Or 80,000 pounds for the ten ships?—A. Quite right. \ 

Q. And the difference between that ‘approximate estimate and the figure 
mentioned here of 275,000 pounds is explained by the fact that the first approx- 
imate estimate did not provide for working capital?—A. Not only that, Mr. 
Chairman, but the first estimate here—the ships were estimated at 135,000 
pounds cost, where they ought to have been 150,000 pounds to comply with 
the contract. Furthermore, here is 5 per cent only allowed for debentures, 
where I had to pay 6 per cent for debentures under the Government contract. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is to say, your information when you furnished this estimate in 
November about this. Government contract was that you would get your 
money for 5 per cent, and with a Government contract and an assured sub- 
sidy you were figuring on having to pay 6 per, cent?—A. You are quite wrong, 
Mr. Montgomery. I will tell you how that came about, and I will explain it 


to you. On the basis here I had that contract and had 600, 000 pounds granted — 


me by the British Government, which was to be acceptable ‘to a million pounds 
issued at 5 per cent for 20 years, but when they heard I had entered into a 
contract with the Canadian Government the British Government cancelled this 
facility of 5 per cent, and I had to arrange to pay one per cent more for my 
debentures. 

~Q. I was just coming to that facility question, Sir William; I was also 
struck by that.—A. That. is very interesting, 

Q@. So that your suggestion is that for only 50 per cent of the cost of your 
ships, and with an assured annual return guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada of several times more than the amount required to take care of your 
debentures, you could not raise money on first mortgage debentures for less 
than 6 per cent?—A. No, that is not true, and I will tell you why. I had no 
such assurance from the Government of Canada, nor have I to-day, because 
the Government of Canada could cut down the rates on’ my contract to a 
penny a ton, and I would have to pay men many thousands of pounds for the 
running expenses; therefore I have no assurance of that, and it is quite wrong. 
Go on to another basis. You are quite wrong. 

[Sir William Petersen.] 
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: @. Are you seriously suggesting that you contemplated the possibility of 
the Government of Canada cutting down freight generally to a penny a ton? 
—A. No, certainly not, not this Government; but we might have another Goy- 
ernment in power a year hence, which might have quite different views. j 
"Sir Henry Drayton: You will. 

ewe 4) By Mr. Montgomery, i.C.: 

Q. And was it against that contingency you were requiring such an ample 
_ margin?—-A. I think for ten years you have to be careful, in polities, in what 
you are doing for ten years. 

; Hon. My. Stevens: One per cent extra, Sir William, would only be about 
_ 675 pounds per year per ship. That would not make up the difference. 

Bee: The Witness: I do not say it would be a great thing. As a matter of 
fact I was greatly pleased when the Government of Great Britain cancelled 
b 


’ nm 


it, because it got rid of a great deal of red tape which I could not comply with 
in a contract of this kind. Mr. Montgomery brought me into this difference 
between 5 and 6 per cent; it was not because the Canadian Government wanted 
60 much more, but because they cancelled it. They still say I can have it if 
I go into any other trade. 

Hon. Mr: Stevens: Better allow the 6 per cent. 
'. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Let us go on to the next item, Sir William. 


Rs Mr. Symineton, K.C: Let us clear this up. In the March 3rd statement 
there is nothing allowed but the first and second debentures, and in the state- 
ment last night he was allowed but 650,000 pounds to be invested in the boats. 


: Sir Henry Drayton: Have you the statement Sir William read the last 
night? 
The Witness: I think I have it here. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Bi Q. Passing over the debentures for the moment, your next item is preferred 
shares, that my friend has spoken of 2—A. ‘Yes. 
Q: £52,000 per annum at eight per cent, you provide?—A. Yes. \ 
‘ Q. When you were making up the estimates as to the proper charges to 
set against the ship for the purpose of comparison with what the lines were 
- doing, you included no such figures?—A. Not in that. estimate, no. 
 Q. Let us go on to the next item: depreciation. You did include deprecia- 
tion?—A. Yes, but I did not include management. You see that is a pure 
estimate, Mr. Montgomery; nothing whatever to do with the contract; long 
_ before the contract was entered into. 
4 Q. For what purpose was it given? Estimates are usually given for some 
ee It was simply to prove what the ship could do under ordinary 
- cifcumstances; in ordinary trade; not St. Lawrence trade, necessarily. / 
___ Q. Then you have seen the purpose for which it was used? You must 
_ have been indignant when you saw how it was applied?—A. I beg pardon. 
Q. You know the purpose for which it was used?—A. Well, I suppose, 
- judging from the Hansard, yes, I know what it was used for. 
~~ Q. Do you know what the suggestion was; that that is what a boat should 
do contrasted with what the lines were claiming their boats did?—A. Yes, and 
so it could. : . i 
~ ' °Q. Then you still-stand upon it? The estimate given in Hansard is correct 
then?—A. At that time, yes. Basing it- on that estimate, yes, quite. 
| Q. You' say ‘“at that time.” Have the times changed since then?—A 
What is the difference really. : bieaip 
The CHatrmMan: Just try to-answer the question, Sir William. 
The Wirness: I did not follow it. 


[Sir William Fetersen.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Have the times changed? You say the estimate was correct’ at the time 
the estimate was:made. Mr. Montgomery asks if the times have changed since 
then?—A. Matters have changed pretty considerably. As I have explained, the — 
‘ship in regard to which the estimate was given in November, 1924, is not the 
actual ship I have to-day contemplated for the contract. That is a far superior 
ship; much more expensive. 


Bu Mr. Montaomery, K.C.: 

Q. In November, 1924, the ship as then contemplated by you, was to 
earry fixed charges of £80,000, which have grown to the figure we have men- 
tioned of £275,000 per annum.—A. Well, whatever it is. 

Mr. SHaw: Is not this the situation, Mr. Montgomery? That the state- 
ment given at that time is fairly accurate as compared with the statement now 
produced but it is not as complete? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It does not include any investment at all. 

Mr. Suaw: It does not include interest on preferred shares; it does not 
include upkeep, repairs and contingencies. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is either one thing or the other; either this 
is grossly misleading for the purpose it was forward, or the other is as grossly 
misleading the other way. 

Mr. SHaw: This statement was Ag tied by Sir William but was used 
in the House of Commons. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: By the Minister, was it not? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was introduced by Sir William Petersen for 
some purpose. Ae 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It was used by the Minister in introducing this 
measure. 

Mr. SuHaw: It is not Sir William’s in’ the sense that this is. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Then let*us go on to the next item, which is depreciation £60,000 "ae 


annum. Will you compare that with your statement, redemption and deprecia-_ ae 


tion 25 years. It includes both redemption and depreciation. 
The CuatrmMan: £22,000. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ria 


Q. £2,263 for the boat which would be £22,600 for ten boats?—A. Yeu, . 
That was of course reckoned on 25 es redemption, don’t ‘yon know, | ge 
of 20. 

Q. Whether 25, or 20 you: cbhelderch at the time that that was fhe proper 
charge. to make?—A. Yes, according to this estimate; yes, certainly. 

Q. But that, same charge has grown, if I mistake not, to £60,000 per year 


for depreciation alone, apart from redemption, for which other figures are given? 


—A. Yes, evidently. 

Q. And all goes to make up the £275,000 per annum which the Canadian 
people are called upon to pay—A. No, I may telf you there is a very important 
item there in connection with upkeep. 

Q. I am coming to that—A. I wish you would come to that now. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Montgomery is the questioner, you know, and you 
will get to it quicker if you will just answer his questions. 

The Wirness: What is the question then? 

{Sir William Petersen.] 
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——* By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
. Q. To satisfy Sir William I will take the next item. Unless you have any 
further explanation to make in reference to the depreciation and redemption 
items. If you have, I will be glad if you will give it? If not I will take the 
next item of upkeep and redemption—A. Yes, come along. I have nothing 
further to offer. . 

Q. You have nothing further to offer on the redemption and depreciation 

 item?—A. No. 

Q. All right. Now you suggest that I draw your attention to the £40,000 
per annum for upkeep repairs and contingencies. I have no doubt you wish 

_ to give some explanation in regard to that. It is the last of the items that 
go to make up the £275,000—A. I did not invite you, Mr. Montgomery but 
I will be delighted to tell you. First it is £44,000. 

Q. I said forty-four, didn’t I7—A. Did you? Quite right. Upkeep repairs 
and contingencies. Now you know in new steamers you find very few repairs 
for the first few years, until you get past your first survey and so on. But 

-you do, in a business of this kind, find a great many contingencies; and one 
contingency is very evident to any shipping man, and that is this: that if 
I am compelled to run a line of steamers up against any combine or confer- 
ence and to give the Government absolute control of rates and the destination 
of the ships, to order the ships anywhere they like; to keep the ships in any 

_ ports they like, as long as they like; that is a contingency which is a very 
serious one, and which would absorb a great many £44,000 should it come to 
pass that they were to cut the rates to a figure which would cut into my 
_ running expenses. That is the contingency, more so than the upkeep and repairs 
referred to in that item. 
_Q. Can you help us at all with a little subdivision? It is figured out at 
_ £44,000 per annum. And that must have required some calculation. Why 
wasn’t it thirty-four or fifty-four?—A. I could just as soon have made it fifty- 
four. It made no difference. I will tell you why. I have made it out very care- 
fully as far as the upkeep and repairs are concerned, but it is impossible to 

_ say what the Government might do in connection with the running of the ships. 

Q. But, don’t you see, Sir William, we cannot be so careless about it. It 
is a subsidy of £275,000 per annum which we have to provide in cold cash, of 

_ which £44,000 is for upkeep, repairs and contingencies. Now surely you are 
- going to throw a little light on that, why that should be £44,000 per annum. 

The CHarRMAN: The contingencies I take it would have to be a pure 
estimate, but you might ask him how he estimated ‘his repairs. 
Mr. Monvreomery, K.C.: The whole thing, he can divide it anyway he 

likes. It is not forty-five, it is forty-four, which shows some ealculation. 


~ 


... By the Chairman: 

a Q. You might tell us how you arrived at this estimate—A. I calculated 
_ thatifor ten years, Mr. Chairman, and I remember I went into careful calcu- 
lation about what the first survey would cost. The first four years of a ship’s 
life is not 2 serious thing as far as repairs are concerned, but then Number 1 
survey comes after the first four years, and after that, the repairs of the ship 
_ increase every year, and in the course of ten years you get a fairly large 
average, but it would not as I say amount to an average of £4,400; I think it is 
a £44,000. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

4 Q. £44,000.—A. But I add contingencies, and that is the point: supposing 
_ the Government said to me, we want you to fight the Conference, or break 
the Conference, or they have some attempt of that kind in their minds, and 
they say “ You must carry this at a shilling a ton, your cargo all round.” Well, 
: (Sir William Petersen,] 
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don’t you see, Mr. Chairman, what oui apuen then? I could not run my 
ships without cutting into my running expenses, which as you see here work 
out at a rate of £62 a day. I reckoned £65 a day. This is the contingency 


I have included in that item and I think a very reasonable one. You never a 


know what political events might bring about. 
Q. Did you furnish any details of why that £44,000 were. required?—A. 
Yes, I did. I have not got them here but I will furnish them to you as well — 
as I can convey to your mind in connection with the shipping problem over — 
_ten years. It is not so_easy you know. on 
‘Q. But you were engaged in a trade which lasted from the end of June of 


until the 11th December. Now that must have required very careful con- — 


. sideration. Did you furnish any particulars of that £44,000, why such an item 
_of that sort should be required?—A. Of course I did. I have a life- -long 
experience in shipping; I have a fairly good idea of ‘how ahs pan out in 


running lines. J ran a ‘line to the United States for five years, for a passenger _ 


and fruit company. The first four years they made forty per cent profit. The 
_ fifth year engines and hull and everything began to tumble to pieces and large 
sums’of money had to be expended, to re-set the engines on the bed-plates and ~ 
all that sort of thing. I am talking from experience. That is my. actual 
experience in shipping and anything might happen during the course of ten — 
years and a sane man must always allow for these sort of things. 

Q. I do not want to press this unduly. If you can furnish us with any — 
details, or furnish us with a copy of the details you furnished to the other con- 
tracting parties at the time, I would be glad to give you the opportunity to do _ 
so. If you cannot, I am going to allow the matter to drop, and take it that te 
£44000 was given blind. | 

The CuamrMan: Was given blind? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will change that. That the £44,000 was a pure i 


estimate if you like. oY Yes, pure. I will make you a present of half of 17% 


~ in calculations and anything lke that. It is impossible to calculate this. 


By the Chairman: ca fy: 
é 


Q. What would you have calculated that contingency and repair account 


to have been if there had been no question of a contract, or of other people 
fixing the r A, £2,500 a year, on an average, Mr. Chairman. ae 
Q. £2,500 a year per ship—A. Yes, per ship, over the ten years, I mean, a 
taking everything into account, dry docking and so on. oS 
Q. That would be, therefore, about half of that would be made from yours 
own experience and half of it would take care of contingencies arising under a 
somewhat unusual contract?—A. Yes. A 
Mr. Symrincton, K.C.: I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that that ists 
about half what they allow for repairs in Exhibit 35. 
Mr.. MontrcoMery, K.C.: I am Just going to draw sttentinn to that. Da 
have that noted. 


By Mr, NisHieonin Loan daly : 

Q. Have you cleared up the question of repairs, how much you are allow- — 

ing for repairs in that—A. I said so; I told the Chairman. bu 

The CrarrmaNn: He said about ay: of it. He said of this £44,000 about , 

half of it would represent repairs which we can reasonably estimate from 

experience, and the other half of the £44,000 was ta take care of the contin- 
gencies under this somewhat unusual contract. @ / 

Mr. Donatp: 1 think he said over ten years. 

The CHAIRMAN: | Yes, and that this ie was aera: over the es 

period of ten years. teas 

[Sir William Petérsen.] 
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- By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. And I asume it is quite correct, Sir William in your voyage summaries 
and estimates, to make provision for this survey which has to take place every 
four years?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not merely for running repairs, but it is a sinking fund, as it were, 
that you have to establish for the survey ?—-A. And drydocking and painting 
every six months, and the ship laid off, perhaps for a few voyages during repairs, 
and many other things which happen in shipping. 

Q. Now, what you are taking is half of that, then, Sir William; that is 
£22, 000 per annum?—A. £25,000 per annum. 

Q. £25,000 per annum is what you allow?—A. I allow that per ship over 
ten years. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
’ Q. Over ten years?—A. As an average. 
Mr. Rinrrer: Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, the difference is made up 
_ to cover contingencies which may arise on account of this unusual contract? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what I understand from Sir William. 
Mr. Rinrret: What if no such contingencies arise? 


The CuarrmMAN: If no such contingencies arise, about half of that pro- 
vision should be sufficient. 


The Witness: I will give it back to the government if such contingencies 
do not arise, but I have to allow for them, you see. 
. By Mr. Rinfret: % 
Q. Or in other words, the government, through this contract, was quite 
willing to pay for that contingency whether it does arise or not, but if it does 
not arise you are willing to pay it back?—A. Yes, certainly. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

.Q. That will be another amendment to the contract?—A. That is very 
simply done, Sir Henry. 
Mr. Rinrret: That may mean some money for the country. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Just going on with that, did Mr. Low have this statement?—A. No, a 
- do not think so. 

Q. It looks to me as if this was a comparatively new statement?—A. My 
lawyer, Mr. Donald,—we had lost that from the days of the contract, and I had 
lost the notes, and I got my lawyer, Mr. Donald, to make it up, I think a 
week ago. 

Q. This statement was made up only a week ago?—A. It was a copy 
from the old statement we made up at the time we negotiated with the govern- 
ment. \ 

, Q. Have you got the old statement of which this is a copy? 

Mr. Donaup: I think perhaps I can furnish this information if you like, 
Sir Henry. I made that statement up from a lot of notes Sir William had in 
connection with the drawing up of the subsidy. 

a <! The CuarrmMan: Mr. Donald, will you give the rest of us the benefit of 
that statement? 
» Mr. Donatp: I made that statement up at the request of Sir William 
_ from various notes which we had when we made up the figures for the subsidy 
when the contract was signed, and the notes were on various pieces of paper 
of many kinds. 
The Witness: I left my notes in England. 


Mr. Donatp: I will be very pleased to furnish you with anything I have. 
{Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: > 
Q. This statement was made up last week?—A. Yes. 
Q. You must have had the notes before you in making it up?—A. Mr. 
Donald got it from Toronto, he had it there. I left mine in England. pe 
Q. Mr. Donald has the ‘notes to produce, has he? 
ae Mr. Donaxp: I told you : would be very pleased to produce any nie au 
ave. ° et 
Sir Henry Drayton: Then I think we had better have the original nates 
The Cuamrman: Then, Mr. Donald, you will bring them along to-morrow. _ 
The Witness: They are all pencil notes, mostly. 


The CHamrMAN: Our municipal code says notes may be made in either 
pencil or ink. What is the next point, Mr. Montgomery? " 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Sir William, this estimate you have now given us for repairs, as" 
I say, I understand it to be about £2,500 per annum. I would like to compare 
that with your evidence given on page 995 of the proceedings of this committee 
on Thursday. You will recall having put before you a figure of $1,900 included 
by the companies in their voyage accounts?—A. Included by—? 

Q. The companies in their voyage accounts?—A. Included by the com- 
panies? 

Q@. As an average figure over all the fleets, long voyages and short voyages? 
—A. I do not remember that statement, +: Montgomery. What is it? ee 

@. Do you recall your attention being invited by my learned friend to 
Exhibit 35, and your being asked to criticize the Gordon Scott accounts?— 
A. Yes. J had never seen that statement, Mr. Montgomery before, mind you, — 
and I was asked to criticize it right on the spur of the moment, last week, last 
Thursday. fa 

@. Then you are not prepared to adhere to the criticisms which you then 
expressed ?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. Are you or are you not prepared to-night to adhere to the oritabianin 
you then expressed?—-A. I shall, because I remember what I did express, because 
a few items, to my mind, were so absurdly in excess of my ideas that I would 
rather not emphasize them. a 

Q. Do you recall the figure of $1,900 given for repairs for 1924, spread over : 
all the voyages of all the ships, long and short, compared with the figure which | 
you now say should be provided?—A. No, I do not remember that figure. 

Q. Because you ridiculed that figure of $1,900, when you were shown it 
in Exhibit 35.—A. $1,900; let us see, “how much is that? * 

The Cuairman: Divide it by five, and you will get it roughly. 4 

The Witness: It is about £400, is it not, in round figures? What is wrong 
with that? I did not quite get the ‘question. 

The CuatrrMAn: Mr. Montgomery, read to him what he said, and ick him | 
if he adheres to it. At least, I suggest that. 

The Witness: May I have Exhibit 35? I may have committed a sin. 


The CHarRMAN: Do not confess until you are sure you have. 
The Witness: Mr. Montgomery, what is the figure you referred to? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: wee 


Q. ‘Tam referring to the 1924 figure of $1,900 per voyage, under the item > 
of repairs.—A. $1,900, yes. That is per voyage, is it not? 
Q. Per voyage, Sir William.—A. Yes, £400 per voyage. That would mean 
about eight voyages, I take it, would it not? ; 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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-Q. I think the average taken was somewhat less than that.—A. Let us take 
bout eight trips; that would be £3,200. What is the matter with my figures? 
These are £3,200 for the same number of trips. 

Q. And do you ‘suggest that £3,200 against your £2,500?—A.. Yes, I 
uggest £2,500 over ten years, on an average. 

a3 And you will bear in mind that these boats were going to all parts, on 
- voyages outside of Canada. You just laid considerable stress on the provision 
_ for survey. Have you before you the evidence you gave, in answer first to 
- Hon. Mr. Stevensy and then -to Mr. Duff, on pages 995 and 996, that the 
repairs are almost nothing, that the provision for survey is practically nothing? 
A. No. I do not think I said that, did 1? | 
a Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No. «“ The first survey was very little—’. 
The Witness: I think that was—. 


The CHAIRMAN: You said any repairs required by this survey—you were 
_ referring to survey number one— 

“Any repairs required at that survey, as a rule, are light. That 
survey is generally a very light one, and costs very little, because the 
ship is practically a new one, being only four years old. It is really 
when you come to a number two survey—a ship getting on for eight 
years of age, or twelve years of age, where the very heavy repairs came 
in, and lots of those repairs are put under the category of ‘Survey 
Repairs.’ Now, if you take a period of say seven years,—you, can only 
deal with that kind of a ship when it is six or seven years old.” 


> That was his evidence. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


hi Q. Now, Sir William, on the item of contingencies—.—A. Is that mnght, 
what I said, and what i reiterate to- night? Ido not want any controversy ont 
it, but you said I was stating something different to-night to what I did on 
Thursday. 

Q. That was my suggestion, Sir William ?—A. But you are wrong, aren’t 


Q. That is my suggestion?—A. But surely you are wrong, are you not? 
You might as well admit it. 

Q. Decidely not. According to your own figures you say that we show 
_ £3,200 against your £2,500.—A. Yes, quite. But what I did say was—. 

>» Q. Will you compare that with the very extreme nature of your own 
evidence on page 995, which perhaps you have not before you, where you 
charge nothing at all for repairs and say it is not necessary ?—A. No,' I 
do not say that. Mr. Chairman just read out what I did say, and I said 
exactly the same then as I say now. 

Q. Just a word on your item of contingencies, which I take it is a con- 
tingency of rates being fixed very low. Did you ever get at any rate basis?— 
A. Did I ever get—. 

; . At any rate basis?—A. Never; that was never mentioned. 

Q. Because we saw you were discussing it with Mr. Preston, according 
his ‘letter, before you came out here——A. Of course, it was a most serious 
matter, and that is why I would not have anything to do with rates. I 
wanted in the first place to get the government to take the chance, the risk of 

at. I think I explained the other day that my first scheme was to get the 
- government to take £500,000 of ordinary shares, controlling the whole affair. 
Q. You have heard the evidence in reference to grain rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. How fluctuating they are?—A. Yes. 
. How impossible to control?—A. I do not know anything about grain 
I do not pretend to know anything about that. ; 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. You have heard the evidence that grain rates to-day in the average are — 
practically no higher than they were before the war, taking into consideration ~ 
the increased expenses?—A. It does not interest me one bit, and I do not think 
I was here when that was discussed. 

Q. Then you would not figure on any very serious cut being made in grain 
rates?—A. No. 

Q. You have heard, have you not, that grain makes up about 60 per. cent 
of the cargo of the average boat?—A. So I am told. 

Q. So that we have ‘only 40 per cent of general care, or general cargo 
receipts to exercise any cutting power over at all?—A. I do not quite agree 
with that. 

Q. Make it 50 per cent if you like—A. I do not agree with that. 

Q. What?—A. I do not agree with it. 

Q. With what?—A. I do not quite. understand. 


The CHatRMAN: I think he does not agree with your percentage. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

Q. Make it 50 per cent. if you like—A. I will. not hazard that, but I 
will not agree on that. 

Q. Give us a figure you will agree with.—A. I do not think I will deal 
with that just now. Does it matter? 

Q. It does, for this purpose, that we have to find out what was anticipated 
in the way of rate cutting or even the possibilities of rate cutting, that you 
had to, provide against in your contingencies.—A. Yes. That is your idea? 
: Q. That is it, Sir William.—A. I think that is very evident without going © 
into arithmetic about it. I certainly do not agree with the 60 and 40 per cent. fy 

Q. Take it 50-50, then?—A. I would rather say 60 and 40. 

(. Have it your own way and call it 60 and 40. So you only look foward 
to rates being cut on 60 per cent of the cargo at the outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, even if the existing rates were cut into one-third of what they are, 
you would still break even, would you not?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Do you expect this Government or any other government would cut 
the existing rates down below one-third of what they are?—A. I would not. 
expect this Government to do it; it would be insane, because 1t would kill its 
own policy, but what an incoming government might fara 

Q. It would be quite evident that any such rate fixing would drive every 
boat not subsidized off the St. Lawrence?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Can you contemplate the possibility of any government taking any 
such action as that? 

The CHarRMAN: Not even a coalition government. 

‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Not even a coalition government. se 


The Wirness: I would not like to give an opinion on that. — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 

Q. Do you think that is a risk to be guarded deduce a I dare not 
express any opinion on that point. 

Q. But from your own statement, you were requiring the payment of 
£22,000 per annum against that contingency?—A. Yes, and a very, very, very 
narrow limit with the risk I am running on that contingency. a 

Q. On that question of your contract making a provision for operating 
expenses, can you help us at all with the discussion which called for that 
London letter, regarding which Mr. Preston gave evidence?—A. To what letter 
do you refer, Mr. Montgomery? 

Q. It is a cable—I beg your pardon—not a letter. It was produced with 
the bundle of correspondence by Mr. Preston. It is dated March 1, and says: 

[Sir William Petersen.] 


\ 


{ 
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vision for operating expenses and the bill ratifying contract,” and he explained 

_to us that that referred to the necessity of some provision whereby rates should 
never be put below an amount equalling operating expenses?—A. Yes. 

a Q. So you had that in contemplation quite apart from the £275,000 sub- 
sidy ! : 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What is the date of the telegram? 

‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: March Ist. 

a Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is long before a subsidy was ever talked 

about. é 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is 1925; he had his subsidy then. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Do you recall that, Sir William?—A. Yes, I do. 
Q. So if you had your contingency provided against, it was a question 
then of a Bill providing that no rate should be fixed below an amount equalling 
the full operating cost?—A. Yes. 
-  Q. By the way, can you help us at all witl information about the cable 
_ address “Senate” ?—A. Yes. “Senate” was my old cable address 35 years 
ago, or 30-odd years ago. I had a partner with me at one time by the name of 
- Tate, and in making up’ our cable address we used the last three letters in 
each of our names. Mine was “ S-E-N ” and his “ A-T-E.” 
ae Q. That worked very well. You must have had some sort of appreciation— 
A. —although we do not use that cable now, it has been registered in Kelly’s, 
- and other directories, and, I think, has been carried in many cases up to date. 
_ I can further explain, in case there is any question of the correspondence, that 
_ Mr. Low; to my surprise, addressed me as “Senate”. Where he got that cable 
address, I do not know. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: From the book here (indicating). 


The Wirness: It is evidently an old book, yes. 


By the Chairman: 

be Q. I suppose you felt, although you just had your 69th birthday, there 
is no need to address you as “ Senate” yet?—A. No and the funny part about 
‘it is that I do not feel like 69. I am glad you mentioned that. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is only that Mr. Preston suggested that it was 
the address of the High Commissioner’s office, when in reality it is your address, 
Sir William? 

The Wirness: Addressed care of “Senate”. I never saw it. I never knew 
anything about it. All cables addressed to Mr. Preston were handed over to 
che High Commissioner’s office, and “ Senate” was used. 


‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. All I care about is that “Senate” was at least one of your cable 
_ addresses?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all I care about. We have more impor- 
tant things to turn to. 

Mr. Furrorr: I think it is not suggested that this was the last code in 
the Trade and Commerce office? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I suppose you have no copy of that London letter making provision 
that rates should never be put below operating expenses?—A. I have no copies 


of any letters. \ 
Xe ; {Sir William Petersen.] 
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@. Now, it may be of assistance to the Committee to know what we really 


should figure on as expenses of operating your boats. You gave us £3,543 for 
the Rio Dorado, I think?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Which is a bulk cargo boat, and the amount would have to be increased 
somewhat to provide for general cargo?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave us £5,180 for general cargo?—A. Yes, I think so— 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: £5,800 it was. 

\ The Witness: £5,800. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am speaking from memory; I have no note 

oft. 
By'Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Now, in regard to the voyages, in Hansard you told us that the expenses, 
even with the low figure which you already commented upon, were only £8,000, 
put in for standing charges, 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There were no fixed charges in the £5,800; that was 
straight operating expenses. 

Mr. Monrceomery, K.C.:-If you take this out indieneaey: it brings it down 
away below that. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, I have been consulting some nieranele of 
the Committee, and I suggest via perhaps we might compare these two state- 
ments. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:, Al right; I will leave it at that. 

Mr. SHaw: Which statements? 

The CuairMAN: The statement he referred to the other day, and which I 


will now put in as an exhibit. It is the statement referred to in the evidence. 


of Sir William Petersen under date of ae 29, 1925, and will be numbered 
Exhibit ‘No. 93. 


Exuisit 93: Particulars of subsidy. 
PARTICULARS OF SUBSIDY 


Cost of Ships.. .. RNa oes ee OILY, 
Expenses of Organization and Working Wanmibalst:: p27 2 ue 300,000 
Gapital of thesCompanmy. Jee Ap owe a Sk. ea ee SOOM DOR 
Yearly 

Financing Charge 

fist’ Debentures’ $750.000-at6 per scent sh Vath. ace bao ee a 
Redemption at 4 per cent.. .. Boe 'a hee) GP Ve eas Ree 30,000 
2nd Debentures £400,000 at 7 per “cent. . a byl AP” ish A ea ee 28,000 
Redemption at 4 per cent.. ... i NET OR Pas 16,000 
Preferred Shares £650,000 at 8 per cent. Bee SAY SIO SVN OR eat toe ea 52,000 
Depreciation at 4 per cent on £1 500,000. . PRON eoio ions wpe 60,000 
Cost of Ships, upkeep, repairs and ecntingencies.. ieee dtavalwic onetuennen 44 000* 
£275,000 


*£4.400 per ship per annum. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It would be convenient, if it could be printed; 1 
is so hard, picking it out from the ev ‘idence, otherwise. 

The CuairMan: I will have it arated. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You will notice what the statement is. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Following that is a letter in Hansard, from Sir Henry ‘thardior: a 
letter to Mr. Low, from Sir Henry Thornton. "Did he really understand what 
you were proposing to do, at the time he wrote that letter? 


The CuairmMan: What is the question? 
[Sir William Petersen.] 


é 


y 

. 
e 
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“Mr. ie a K.C.: I am asking whether Sir Henry Thornton really 
understood about your ‘boats, what you were going to do and so on? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. Did you ever see the letter?—A. I never saw this letter. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am not asking about the letter particularly. 
, The Witness: Sir Henry would know all about the boat; he sent experts 
; up to Ottawa to get details from me; we compared notes. 


es By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I only wanted to know whether you went over the matter with Sir 
. "Henry Thornton?—A. No, not at all, except that Sir Henry—I did mention to 
_. him about the matter, and he would rather not discuss the matter. He sent his 
‘experts; he sent somebody from Montreal, in connection with the Merchant 
Marine. ‘ 

@. I have just a few more questions to ask you: On page 974 and 975 of 
your evidence, Sir William, you gave us rather a dressing down, for the luxury 
of our ships?—A. The luxury of your ships? 

Q. Yes:i—A. What ships do you refer to? 


The CuatrMan: The Conference ships, that they have kindergartens and 
~palm gardens and so on? 


The Witness: Quite. I remember that. 
The CHatrRMAN: Sir William remembers that now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, you are contrasting those with the ships you yourself proposed, 
and were putting in?—A. I am comparing those to the ships I am going to 
adopt to work against them, is that your idea? 

Q. The boat you mentioned—I do not refer to particular Conference boats— 
you mentioned particularly the Aurania, which was just launched in the service? 
‘—A. Yes, I remember it. 

Q. Your suggestion was that they were charging the freight rates to pay for 
the operation of such ‘boats, as the Aurania?—A. I do not know whether I used 
the same language, but you might infer that by my reply. What I did say was, 
that, if they did not get sufficient rates westbound, they could not carry anything 
eastbound, because the Aurania can only carry about 6,000 tons, although she 
is 14,000 tons register; it would be to their own interest to keep up the rates as 
high as possible, to make up for any deficit. 

Q. You concluded your animadversions with these words “And so it is 
with these extravagant ships at enormous first cost, somebody has to pay the 
bill for the extravagance, and for these frills. Who has to pay? Why, of 
course, the Canadian shipper. There is no question about that. There is no 

- sane man would deny that. And therefore, my ships, of course, I have designed 
and put up particularly for this contract.” That is correct?—A. Yes, quite 
correct. 

Q. Let us first see where we are drifting to: Is it your suggestion that the 
rates should be lowered to a point where it would be impossible for a boat like 
the Aurania to ply on the St. Lawrence? Is it your suggestion that it should 
be Canada’s policy to make it impossible for a boat, such as the Aurania, to 
visit our ports, Quebec and Montreal?—A. No, certainly not, but. not to charge 
the extravagant rates she is charging. 

Q. If someone has to pay the cost of the luxuries, who is to pay it? The 
shipowner or the shipper? 

The Cuamman: The passenger who uses it, I think should pay. 

[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. He is talking about freight rates——A. I believe when I go across the 
Atlantic, I shall go on the Aurania. 
Q:; Is it your suggestion that the shippers of freight oe been called upon 

to provide for the cost of such boats as the Awrania?—A. Yes. , 

Q. That is your suggestion?—A. It is the natural inference. : : 

(. That is, mixed passenger and cargo boats have to get cargo?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 

Q. Is it your suggestion, in the first instance, that cargo rates should be 
put at a point, where it would not be possible for them to operate?—A. Are : 
you speaking of intermediary ships, ships of the Awrania type? 

Q. I am speaking of the ships you are speaking about, the liner ships, the __ 
same as cargo and passenger liners.—A. Yes, I think that is a sensible boat. . 

Q. So we can say “good night” to our mixed passenger and cargo liners, 
such as we have them?—A. No, I would not say that. 

@. Where did you get your idea from?—A. I do not think you or any of 
your clients will deny that some of these boats have become a drug on the 
market, since. emigrant restrictions have come into force in the United States. 

Q. Well now,—A. Allow me to finish my sentence: I think your clients 
will agree that these ships that you mention, have become a drug on the 
market; they had to throw them into the St. Lawrence trade to cut their 
losses. 

Q. Are you suggesting that, asi regards the Awrania, these luxuries which 
were put in, long after those boats—are you suggesting it as regards the 
Athenia, which came on this year? Are you suggesting it regarding the Letitia, 
that because they are a drug on the market they are put in the St. Lawrence | 
trade?—A. No, I would say that the Carmania, another sister ship of the 
Cunard Company—boats of that type, would not have gone into the St. 
Lawrence trade unless that restriction Act had been passed in the United 
States, and I think the same applied to the Awramia. The Auwranaa, I think, 
was built for the United States trade. : 

Q. What about the Letitia, which came on this year?—A. I think the 
same applies. 

Q. Your suggestion is that the Letitia was built for the American trade 
or the New York trade?—A. Or what? H 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the Letitza was not built for the St. Lawrence 


trade?—A. It is. None of these were built for the St. Lawrence trade. They i 
were built for the United States trade. 4 ie 
Q. The Letitia, I will tell you, is an Anchor-Donaldson boat?—A. I never { He 
heard-the name Letitia; she must be a brand new ship. 
Q. She is?—A. I don’t know what she is; I don’t know any particulars of i 


the ship. I am speaking only of the ships I know. 

Q. I do not want to waste any time on this, but I would like to draw your 
attention to the fact that Exhibit No. 35, put forward by the shipping com- 
panies, related only to cargo boats?—A. What is that? LiPo 

Q. It related only to cargo boats?—A. Only to cargo boats, yes. 

Q. And that it was the suggestion of the shipping companies ‘that the inclu- 
sion of these expensive passenger and cargo boats was misleading; do you i 
remember that?—A. I do not quite follow you, Mr. Montgomery. aK 

.The CuarrmMan: I do not really understand the question either, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, so Sir William and I are in the same ship. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ 
Q. Have you followed the evidence sufficiently to know that the evidence \ 
put up on behalf of the shipping companies included only cargo boats?—A. So 


it says. 
{Sir William Petersen.] : 
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Q. And does not include any of the so-called luxury boats you are criti- 
cizing?—A. I daresay. 

Q. And their suggestion was that the rates were not sufficient, and that they 
should be fixed upon a basis which would allow those cargo boats to live?—A. 
I do not follow that. 

Q. They say that the rates should be fixed upon a basis which would pay 
the operating expenses or the proper charges on the cargo boats?—A. On these 
cargo boats? 

Q. Yes, on these cargo boats.—A. I do not believe it, that is all, 

; } i i i hy are you 


asking me then? You are asking me my opinion. 

Q. I am not asking you your opinion; [am asking you whether you recall 
that the rates and their sufficiency were put in issue as far as the shipping 
companies were concerned, and that they were on cargo poate only.—A. I 
remember that. 


The CHAarRMAN: Whether he remembers it or not, what A itetoaue does it 
make, Mr. Montgomery? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Except that the suggestion is misleading, and 
that it is our objection that these boats should not be brought in at all. 
f Mr. Symineron, K.C.: All the high-class cargo was brought in the other 
boats. These only ‘represented about 30 per cent of the traffic, and it is not a 
_ proper computation. 
e By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
as Q. You told us, Sir William, that you were operating lines at one time in 
Beeripctilion with the Conference, ‘that i is, the Rotterdam-New York line I think; 
Z was it the Rotterdam-New York line?—A. Yes. 
; ~ Q. Which you were operating in competition with the Conference lines?— 
A. In competition with the Conference lines. 
? Q. You cut the rates down to three pounds ten shillings, although they 
me were spoken of as having been raised subsequently ?—A. Yes. 
-Q. And you got so much business that you did not know what to do with 
it, and so on?—A. No. I never used that expression, Mr. Montgomery. 


The CuHairMaAn: I think, Mr. Montgomery, he said he had a large amount 
_’ of business. 

: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, Mr. Chairman, he had private hotels for . 
them. 

" " By the Chairman: 

4 Q. Apparently you did know what to do with them, because you put them 
j 


_ in hotels?—A. That was because I could not get the boats to carry them. 

ae Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ~ 

" Q. I just wanted to see if that was a mistake, or if you did operate in com- 

petition with the Conference lines?—A. That is not correct, because I did for 

three years. 

oe Q. To come back, is it your knowledge that one of the Conference lines did 

put on one of those intermediate boats?—A. Yes. 

»  * Q. The Vedic; did you ever hear of her?—A. No. 

a Q. My instructions are that one of the lines—I think the White Star— 

~ arranged for two boats, the Vedic and the Rimouskt, what you call intermediate 

- boats?—A. Yes. 

B Q. They tried the Vedic, and had to take her off because she could not 

4 pay tA. I don’t know that; I have never heard of it. 

' Mr. MonrcoMery, ae I have a number of questions to ask as to Sir 
P Willian’ s criticism of our operating expenses as compared with the Rio Dorado. 


but I am afraid if I start to ask them at all I will overrun the limit. 
(Sir Wiliam Petersen.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: ae you feel that it is ee necessary in 
interests of your clients, I would be glad if you would not do so. re 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: So long as the Committee understands that y 
are not allowing us to ask these questions but that we are quite prepared 1 
challenge the comparisons systematically made that our ships are at all com 
parable, or that the figures are correct, 1 am not anxious to burden the Com- 
mittee with the details, so long as it is understood that we are not for 
moment accepting them. _ am 
The CHaiRMAN: Even giving full credit to ev erything that j is in Sir Willis 
Petersen’s statement concerning the operation of the Rio Dorado. That is on 
voyage of one ship. . 
Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: And a bulk cargo, which is already rang up 
2000 pounds odd per voyage for the purposes of a general cargo. 
The Cuamman: I think you may depend upon it that the Committee y 
make a careful investigation. We have all these facts now, I think. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman, I will leave that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. By the way, Sir William, you told us in your evidence about the 
that she was due to arrive in Hamburg on Saturday?—A. No, on hae 
5 o'clock I said. 
Q. Saturday at 5 p.m., I think. , 
The CHarRMAN: He was careful to say D.V. also. 3 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ 

Q. D. V. has evidently intervened?—A. I don’t think so. 

The CHatrMaAn: He was careful to say that at the time, Mr. Moiteont 

The Witness: I am. not particular, except that I would like to have it 
the record, because the Press misunderstands these statements. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you a statement to make in connection with your prophecy a: as 
when the boat would arrive?—A. Mr. Montgomery said Saturday at 5 p. 
and I say Monday 5 p.m. It is evident to any shipping man present here th 
the ship left. Wednesday morning, and it is 4,000 miles distant, that it is not 
air crait, but as a matter of fact about 12 miles an hour, and I calculate, takin 
the longitude into consideration, that she would arrive this afternoon at 
o’clock in Hamburg. o 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am afraid you said Senay: Sit William: ; 34 : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, Sir William said Saturday. 
The Witness: I am very sorry, becauSe it was — to say that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You figured in your steaming days upon that?—A. No. Mr. Monk 
gomery. It is evidently stupid, and a mistake, because the distance is 
4000 miles to Hamburg, and she could not do it in less than twelve and a 
days I reckon. Pia , ee 
Q. You have not heard of her arrival yet?—A. I have been in this roon 
now— 
The CuamMan: If he said Saturday he made a mistake, and m 
Monday. : - ‘ 


Montgomery. 
The CuHarirMAN: The next point, Mr. Montgomery. 


[Sir Wiliam Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Have you before you your present contract, Sir William?—A. Yes, I 
ave it here. 
-Q. I-suppose you followed the drafting of this contract with more or less 
eare?—A. Yes, very carefully. 
Q. Can you tell us where it was taken from, what contract was used as a 
basis for its preparation?—A. No. I would leave that with my lawyers. 
on Q. You say you left it to your lawyers?—A. You must ask my lawyers 
about that, Mr. Montgomery. | 
B Q. Do you mean our good friend Mr. Donald?—A. No, Mr. Donald and. 
Mr. Lafleur. 
Q. I just wanted to test that out, Sir William. ‘You are no doubt or should 
be familiar with the old Petersen-Tate contract?—A. Yes. 
Q. In case you should wish to refer to it, I place this book before you.—A. 
~ Do you want me to read it? 
aM Q. No, unless I wish to refer to it myself, when I wish to give you the 
_ opportunity to follow it. I have a copy of that if anyone wants it. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. I would like one. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My suggestion is, Sir William, that whoever drafted that contract had 
_ before him your Petersen-Tate contract of 1897—A. That is quite probable. I 
_ do not know. Of course the 1897 contract you would find in Hansard, would 
=. you not? : 

The CHarrMAn: Yes, it is here. That is what Mr. Montgomery has 
placed before you, in case you want to refer to it.’ 

cy The Wirness: Well, I never read Hansard except in a Committee like 
w. this, 


” 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Except under compulsion. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You are familiar with your own contract. Take your:own contract, - 
the present one, beginning with paragraph 1. 
‘The CuHarrman: Mr. Montgomery, may I ask just what the object of this 
question is? The comparison of the Petersen-Tate contract with the present 
one. Carpe diem would apply perhaps. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Donald tells me he took clause 1 from the 
-Petersen-Tate contract. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: He had better look at one or two more thetn. 
- The CHatrman: What is the difference? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I ‘have gone over both of them. I think probably 
Mr. Donald had the Petersen-Tate contract before him. 
_ The CHarirMAN: Supposing he had; is there any point in it? If there is 
any point, I am not going to cut short the examination. 


Mr. Donarp: I am quite prepared to state, Mr. Chairman, that I had that 
ontract in front of me when I drafted this. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I compliment my friend Mr. Donald on his 
rafting, but my suggestion is that he used the Petersen-Tate contract in so 
ar as the clauses were favourable to Sir William, and he cut them short 
herever they would have favoured the Government and they disappear. 


-. The Wirness: Hear, hear. 
' Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Better tackle Mr. Lafleur about that. 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, Mr. Lafleur had nothing to do with thag. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


* 
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Sir Eucene Fiser: He is a very clever fellow. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will all admit that; but Mr. Lafleur never ~ 
saw the Petersen-Tate contract, which had been amputated. ae: 

Mr. SHaw: Mr. Lafleur was acting for the Government. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The document submitted to Mr. Lafleur was 
the draft contract; just the draft contract, for which Mr. Donald used as a 
foundation the Petersen-Tate contract. 

The CuarrmMAn: Mr. Donald has so stated, that he used it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not actionable is it? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, it is not actionable at all, but the point I am 
about to make is that they will see the clauses and that none of the protective 
clauses in the Petersen-Tate contract appear in this contract, but the favour- 
able clauses are extracted from the Petersen-Tate contract. 

Sine Symineton, K.C.: That is a matter of comparison which we can 
raake. 

The CHarRMAN: We can compare the two contracts. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think there is one very favourable that is left out. 

Mr. Montcomary, KC.: Well, Mr. Donald did a good job when he did 
this one. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, Sir William, was the Petersen-Tate contract ever 
brought into effect, was it ever operated under?—-A. No, Mr. Chairman, it was 


MOGs 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A deposit of £20,000 was made under it, but it 
fell through because they could not finance it. : 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: ! | | \ ae 
Q. Then it was acted upon?—A. Yes, to that extent it was acted upon. 
I made the deposit of £20,000. iW 


1 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. But the ships never ran under this contract, that is the point?—A. No. 

Mr. SHaw: Did this ia contract provide for the control of rates in any 
shape or form? 

Mr. Montcome_ry, K.C.: [will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, it did not. , 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Montgamery, have you got marked in the Patersen! 
Tate contract, the protecting clauses which are left out of the present Petersen- : 
Low contract? oi 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Instead of putting them \by questions to Sir Wil 23 
iam, I can point them out. h, 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would suggest that Mr. Montgomery read these clauses 

to which he desires to draw attention, into the record, and we will accept it — 
under that and save the questions. ‘ Ag 

The CHarrMan: I agree with you, Mr. Stevens. Mr. Montgomery, you 
have heard Mr. Stevens’ suggestion: I think it is a good one. Instead of. ques- 
tioning the witness you might indicate what protective clauses appear in’ the 4 
Petersen- Tate contract which in your view do not appear in the present contract — 
under consideration. - 

Mr. Monteomnmry, K.C.: Well, vou can follow it yourself, if you have the 
present contract. I will read the Petersen-Tate. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just read it into the record and then we will have it. 

{Sir William Petersen.] 
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Mr. Symrnerton, KC: That would require an analysis of the contract I 
- would suggest. 
_ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: The Petersen ‘contract reads, ‘“ Hereby covenant’ 
and so on, the preambles are about the same. One, that they, the contractors, 
shall and ‘will either personally or by a company—it is verbatim the same as 
the Petersen contract—“ (A) build, equip, provide, establish, and during this 
contract continue in the manner hereinafter mentioned, a regular steamship 
- service between the ports of Liverpool and the Canadian ‘ports. ” Then it went 
on to describe in great particularity what the boats should be and what they 
should do, which is not given here. 
The Crarmman: When you say “not given here” will you particularize. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is in the schedule. 
Mr. Mowtcomery, K.C.: Other than that very general reference in the 
_ schedule, which is approximately that. 

Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: The schedule is very definite. Where is your word 
“ approximate ” in it? : 
a Tne CuairMAN: Anyway your point is that in the Petersen contract certain 
_. things are set forth in full which are referred to merely approximately in schedule 
MA, that j is your submission? 
Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: That is just the one paragraph. I will go on 


Ss Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If my friend is going to make a comparison of the 
a _ contract of course it faust be of the whole contract. 


_ The Cuarrman: Absolutely. 

_» Mr. Symrneron, K. C.: There is not “ japproximate ” in the schedule at all; 
except. once it appears ‘ ‘approximate only.” It is very detailed, I would say. 

‘2 Sir Evecenr Fiser: Don’t vou think it is sufficient for us for Mr. Mont- 
- gomery to call our attention that this contract existed, and then I think it would 
be easy to study it afterwards? 

a Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am content to leave it at that Sir Eugene. 

Mr. Rinrrer: I dem? see any point in that. 

+The Cuatrman: Mr. Stevens, would you have any objection if I reversed 
amy ruling? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not a bit. 
The Cuatrman: All right. 
Mr, SHaw: What I would like to suggest. is that Mr. Montgomery should 
say this: tell what provisions in the Petersen contract of 1897 should have been 
incorporated in the Petersen contract of 1925. If he will just indicate the number 
so that we can compare them? 

Mr. Rinrret: That does not appeal to me either. Mr. Montgomery is not 
wanting any contract at all; why should he tell us that some provisions were 
in the former contract and should be in this one. He does not want any contract. 
Why should we go to him to find that out? \ 

Mr. Suaw: I will withdraw that suggestion. Perhaps Mr. Symington, the ' 
counsel for this committee, will give us the information. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have never read it, Mr. Shaw. 
The Cuamman: I think perhaps we might go on to another sone We 
Il make comparison of these two contracts. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: In a general way, without taking up the time of 
the committee upon it, or bothering with small particulars—and there are many 
ft them—the Petersen- Tate contract contained very elaborate provisions as to 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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the speed of the vessels, and a great many other things—the number of voyages, 
for instance, and it provided for reductions if a voyage should not be made and 
so on, and it provided for guarantees which were to be put up, which are entirely 
absent here. Some of the “things which Sir William has now said he would have “ 
no objection to inserting or having provisiom put in for are in the Petersen-Tate- 
contract. and have been. left out of the present contract. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: So in fairness, would you be satisfied if we embodied the ( 
Petersen contract of 1897 in this contract? \ ig 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You: could not satisfy me, Sir Eugene, with any 
contract. 

Mr. Rinrret: That is the point. 

“Mr. Mon'reomery, K.C.: Honestly I do not want to press upon this com- 
mittee evidence of that kind if you do not want it, but it is my duty to draw 
attention to the fact that this contract here has been ‘built up in that manner, 
or cut down in that manner, and only contains such clauses from the sources 
available— . 

Sir EuvGene Fiser: It was only used as a drafting basis. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: As a drafting basis, but the parts favourable 
were used and the parts unfavourable were not used. 

Mr: Donatp: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a fair statement at all. 

The Cuamrman: We will take it to go this far. Mr Montgomery draws 
our attention to the similarities and also to the dissimilarities in the two con- 
tracts. We will go along to the next point, then. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I have just one more point to draw. your atten- 
tion to. 
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By Mr. Montgomery,' K.C.: 


@. There is one clause in that contract, Sir William; which is not tale 
from the Petersen-Tate contract. I am not suggesting that it is the only one, 
but it is the only one which I can find which has been copied literally from 
any other place, and which is not to be found in the Petersen-Tate contract, 
and that clause is— A. What is the clause, Mr. Montgomery? 


The CHaiRMAN: This is the only question you have on this point? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, and I will ask a general one after that, to — 
draw your attention to the source, and I will not press it ‘any further. eae 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, go ahead. f 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is clause seven, not a very important one, but I suggest—— 
The CHAIRMAN: 


“The contractor shall not convey or permit to be conveyed in any 
steamer while employed in this service, any nitro-glycerine or any other 
articles which in the opinion of the Minister shall be considered 
dangerous.” 

Is that it? 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Yes. That is taken literally from a book to” 
which I draw your attention, issued annually by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, ‘Report relating to Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions.” 
It is a blue book, in which the same clause appears, under the heading, “Some 
clauses common to all contracts.” The makeup of the book is a sort of | 
synopsis of the various subsidy contracts, and they are followed by’the clauses 
which are common to all contracts, and you will find in the Petersen-Tate con- 
tract a great many of them, and in this later contract the clause relating to 

[Sir William Petersen.] 
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-nitro- -glycerine is found literally. That is where it has been taken from, 
because the words are textually the same. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think it is the same in all contracts. 
The CHarRMAN: What difference does it make, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. My suggestion was that as the nitro-glycerine clause is not likely to 
ever bear a very important part in the thing—it is not for that I am drawing 
attention to it, but to draw attention to the fact that the drafter of this con- 
tract had before him the general clauses common to all contracts, and to suggest 
that there are many there which might perhaps profitably have your attention, 
to compare with the general clauses which are common to every other subsidy 
contract, but which for some reason; which perhaps Sir William Petersen can 
or cannot answer, were left out of ‘this particular contract.—A. I think this 
clause must have been introduced since Bolshevism came into existence. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: When we redraft the contract we will be very much 
obliged for my learned friend’s suggestion. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


8 (). As an exampile, Sir William, if you follow the drafting of this contract 
-earefully, you will note that in answer the other night, you told my learned 

friend that you have no objection to amending one of the clauses, clause C, 

where it says, ‘“—of approximately the same tonnage.” You offered to’ add 
“the words, “—and speed,” I think.—A. Yes. 

c): That same expression occurs, does it not, in paragraph five, in connec- 
tion with the substituting of boats in the case of one of them being ‘disabled ?— 
A. Yes. 
~ QQ. In both the Petersen-Tate contract and in ee which are to be 

found i in every other subsidy contract, the words used are: 


“Another of equal class, speed, equipment, Erect and capacity, 
to the satisfaction and approval of the Minister.” 


Can you tell me of any reason why the clause was cut down merely to “‘approxi- 
“mate tonnage”?—A. No. 
Q. These clauses all contain—beyond inviting the attention of the com- 
mittee to a comparison of these common clauses, I am not going through them 
all, all those which are absent from this particular contract—these “subsidy 
contracts are all figured on a rate per voyage, are they not, as far as you..are 
familiar with them?—A. I do not know. 
| Q. With provisions for reductions in case a voyage shall not be made?— 
A. TI have not gone into that, Mr. Montgomery. 
| Q. What was to happen, ‘Sir W illiam, or what do you expect to happen if 
you do not make eighty voyages per annum, supposing you are put on the 
United Kingdom trade?—A. I do not know what is to happen; that all depends 
on the government. 
: Q. Do you get your full subsidy just the same?—A. It all depends on the 
government. The government, of course, can order the boats where they like; 
keep them in any port as long as they like. I have absolutely no control, 50 
how do I know? They may keep a boat in harbour; they might tell me to call 
t half a dozen ports, ‘and keep the ship a fortnight there; how can I calculate 
ny regular voyage? | 
- Q. So when you said the other day to the suggestion of the Chairman 
that if you were put on the St. Lawrence-United Kingdom trade in the summer, 
and the St. John or Halifax-United Kingdom trade in winter, your estimate 
was eighty voyages, you were giving no guarantee in that respect, in regard to 
‘that trade?—A. Certainly not; how could 1? 
a [Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. And if you only make 70 voyages in the place of 80, is it your sugges- 
tion that the subsidy run to the same amount?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Or 60?—A. The ships will be absolutely able to prosecute their voyages 
at the same speeds and in the same times, but I am in the hands of the govern- 
ment; I cannot tell where they will send the boats, I cannot tell how long 

they will keep them in.the various ports. n hey may send them to Spitzbergen, 
or some place like that. 

(). Just to simplify the matter, at the ee es of the Chairman we took 
as a basis the Canada-United Kingdom trade.—A. Is that not what I have 
answered you already? Canada-United Kingdom trade. I am running that 
trade, or have contracted,to run that trade as speedily and as efficiently as 
I can, and as my ships were meant to, under the control of the government. 
Beyond that, surely I have not anything further to say? 

Q. So as you understand it, there is no fixed obligation on your part to 
run 80 voyages, if you are put on that trade?—A. There is obligation on my 
part to do it as speedily as possible, but always under the control of the 
government. 


Q. But supposing you find, for jastene, that you can only run 70 voyages | 


on that route?—A. Then it will be the government's own fault. 

Q. So that there is no way in which we can figure out how this subsidy 
is to be divided or how many voyages we are to get for our subsidy?—A. Not 
unless you like to sit down with me and I will make some calculations for you, 
but it can only be an estimate, because there is always a factor to be taken into 
consideration, and that is government control. 

@. Now, can you help us this much—-A. That is where X comes in—the 
unknown quantity. 


Q. Can you help us this much: supposing the Canada-United Kingdom — 
trades were taken as a basis, paying you a fixed subsidy of £27,500 per annum, | 


we would. expect to get a certain number of voyages for that amount?—A., Cer- 
tainly. I think you would get more than eight, too. 

Q. You will agree that we could expect to get a certain number of voyages— 
whatever that number might be?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you are aware that every subsidy contract has in it a provision 
for a reduction in case that. number of voyages is not made? ‘You will agree 
with that?—A. Certainly I will not; I will not agree to that—not if the Govern- 
ment controls the ships. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: How can he guarantee any number? 
The Wirness: How can I guarantee any number of voyages? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
Q. Take the Canadian trade to the United Kingdom.—A. The United King- 


dom or the Continent—any place you like. It would be ludicrous to attempt to — 


stipulate voyages. I will prosecute the voyages as quickly as possible, -and 
obey the orders of the Government as to where to go with the ships. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Who is the judge as to the expeditious manner in 
which the ships are to operate? 


The Wrrness: The Government. You will soon find out by looking at the 


log-books whether the ships are being detained, and if there is any undue 
detention in any port, it would soon be accounted for. I take it each voyage 
would have a time sheet, stipulating the time occupied by loading and dis- 
charging, and the run across each way. It is very simple, but if other people 
direct my ships , and I am bound to accept their direction, I have no further 
control, and it would be absurd to ask me to stipulate a number of voyages. 
I am sure you will agree to that. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


(). So we cannot get at any common basis of voyages, such as the Canadian- 
United Kingdom?—A. Not to be guaranteed, unless I get the Government to 
agree to send me to only one port, and leave it to me to get out as quickly 
as ‘possible, or anything like that, but not under government control. 

Q. The suggestion is made, Sir William, that most subsidy contracts have 
a clause by which the Minister is the judge as to whether you have complied 
with the terms of the contract as regards speed and despatch ?—A. I have not 
geen many of them; I cannot go into that. 

if Q. There is no provision of that kind here?—A. I do not know to which 
ay contract you are referring, Mr. Montgomery. 

; Q. Both the Petersen-Tate and the General Subsidy ones. 

] The CHairMan: The General Subsidy clauses, the general clauses found 
in subsidy contracts. 

The Witness: Is that not fully leony in the contract—how I am to 
carry out the voyages? 
+The CHatrMAn: Mr. Montgomery, as the judges of the Supreme Court 
would say, we will read the factums and will make comparison. 

Mr. Monvrcomery, K.C.: Honestly, I am not particularly interested in 
that— 

The Cuarrman: JI do not think we should spend any more time on that— 
_ Mr. Montceomemry, K.C.: But the things are so glaring— 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not think they are glaring at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if they are so glaring, we will see them for ourselves. 
Mr. Montcomery, KC: I am not interested in that, but I thought pos- 
_ sibly we could get a memorandum for the members of the Committee. 

The CHatrMAN: Have you any further questions? Has any member of 
the Committee any questions to ask Sir Wilham? 

| Sir Henry Drayton: It might be the shortest way to have each Counsel 
file a memorandum. ‘ 

The CuarrmMan: That’ is a good idea; a short memorandum upon the 
_ differences between the Tate-Petersen contract and. this contract. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But not to be a legal opinion as to the meaning 
of this contract. . 

The Witness: They are two distinct classes of ships. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let Mr. Montgomery put in his memorandum, 
submit a copy of it to Mr. Symington, and then let Mr. Symington file his 
‘reply. 

- « The Cuairman: Are there any further questions, Mr. Montgomery, be- 
P _ cause the ship sails to-morrow night, full or not full. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is this a tramp or a liner? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman, I will ae the closure. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


- Q. Sir William, what were the number of corrugated boats you had run- 
ning in 1924?—-A. Of my own company? 
Q. Yes?—A. Three, 
. Q. Then, Sir William, how many other poate did you have besides those 
- three, which were running?—A. One—four altogether. 
ia Q. Three corrugated and one non-corrugated?—A. No, all corrugated. 

ae ae {Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. In 1924?—A. Only three in 1924. The fourth eet running in 1924 
only came out in September and did not come into the fiscal year which ends 
on the 31st of July. 


Q. Then we have, for 1924, three corrugated boats?—A. Yes in the Bal-_ 


ance Sheet; this year we will have four. 

Quit notice in your evidence you give the date of debentures in two different 
ways; in one place you say 10 years, and in another place, 20 years; which is 

Q. 20-year debentures?—A. Yes. Nie / 

Q. When you came over here after seeing Mr. Low in October—whom did 
you see’ when you came here?—-A. I saw Mr. Low. 

Q. Who else?—A: Well, let us see; Mr. Low met me, and, of course, I saw 
Mr. Preston. 

. Yes, and who else?—-A. I did not see anybody the first day. The folleae 
ing day I was introduced to Mr. Robb, Mr. Graham, and another Cal 
Minister—I forget who it was. 


Q. Who\ else?—A. Well, then I saw the whole Cabinet—in the course a aon 


day or two. \ 
Q. And who else?—A. Weil— 
Q. I mean in connection with this work, Sir William—in connection with 


your proposition?—A. Well, I saw my lawyer, Mr. Donald. He had come down ~ 


from Toronto. Those are all I can think of, in connection with this business. 
Q. Now, we have already found that Mr. Low could not see that memor- 

andum jon which the basis is figured, because it was not drawn up until last 

week. What figures did you give Mr. Low in connection with the subsidy?—A. 


/This memorandum you saw here, Sir Henry, is merely a copy of the figures 


drawn for Mr. Low in the course of negotiations of last year, but negotiations 
were drawn out to some considerable extent because the bases on which I first 
asked for the contract were quite different— 

Q. I understand that. A. —than the ultimate figures, and, therefore, the 


figures on which this memorandum is based, of which I handed you a copy, = 9 


were somewhat late in the course of our negotiations, and they were sketched 
by Mr. Donald, my lawyer, and myself. They were simply pencilled figures. 
However, the bases of the negotiations had been changed half-a-dozen times. 


Sir Henry Drayron:-Mr. Donald, will you let us have the figures, from 
which these statements were made up in the hotel last week? Have you got 
the papers here? ‘ : 


Mr. Donatp: No, I have not. ae iy 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think we should have these, Mr. ee 


The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Donald understood. 
Mr. Donatp: I would be glad to furnish anything that I have. 


The CuHatrman: I asked you to bring them up to-morrow morning. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Sir Henry is asking for the figures on which the specific - 


statement was based. 
Mr. Donaup: They are only based on a i of rough calculations. 
The Witness: I might tell you, if that will interest you, that some of the 


figures I had, in England, still in existence, made out in pencil, were written on — 


the back of a bill-of-fare of the Chateau Laurier. 


The CuatrMan: Sir William tells us that the figures he has’ were written 
on the back of a bill-of-fare of the Chateau Laurier. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Can you tell us what figures were submitted to Mr. Low? Sir William, 


can you say what was submitted to Mr. Low? Can we see what details were 
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submitted to Mr. Low?—A. Yes. The figures stated in the memorandum were 
submitted to Mr. Low. 

QQ. Altogether in the form of a statement, or were little pencil scraps from 
time to time, submitted?—A. We did not submit the scraps to Mr. Low, from 
the pencil scrap. We submitted the figures, I think, in ink. I do not remember. 
~ Q. Can you say whether this is the first time that settlement is made up or 
not, whether they are the slips for them, which you have, or whether they were 
discussed as individual slips, or whether there was a statement made up, show- 
ing why the Government should pay this money?—A. Yes. 
Q. When was that done?—A. That was done perhaps a week before the 

contract came into existence. 
- Q. Where was that?—A. Well, submitted to the Government, to Mr. Low, 
at his office, but the figures were made up at the Chateau Laurier. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
Q. That. was when you were out here last year? 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 
— -Q. You gaye to Mr. Low a statement similar to what you produce now, 
according to your evidence?—A. Yes. 
____. Q. About a week before the contract was signed?—-A. Ten days, some- 
thing like that, before the contract was signed. 
--—-—-Q. Did you show them to any other member of the Cabinet, except Mr. 
_ Low?—A. I do not think I can say that. All the negotiations went through 
_ Mr. Low, the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
''  Q. You cannot say you showed them to anybody else but Mr. Low?— 
oA No. Aa 
ny Q. Through him the negotiations were had?—A. Yes. 

-_ Q. Where did you sign the contract?—A. Where did I sign it? 

 Q. Yes.—A. In the Council chambers, in the Minister’s private room; the 
- room adjoining the Council chamber. 
2 Q: The room adjoining 'the Council chamber here, in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
' Q. And at that time were you in Council? Did you go to Council? Were 
- you attending Council at that time?—A. No, not at that time. 
: Q. Did you go into the details with any of the other Ministers at that 
time? Did you have any arguments with any individual as to why the subsidy 
- should be what it is?—A. No, I do not think so. 
; Q. Not with any of them? ‘The only man that you showed these to was 
Mr. Low?—A. Yes. 
- Q. What did Mr. Low say when you gave him the figures?. How did you 
get him worked up to this sum?—A. It was not a question of getting him 
i worked py, 
Bt Q. Perhaps you had to work him down. You may have had to work him 
down. I am not suggesting that you worked ‘him up any more than you worked 
him down. How did you manage to get at it?—A. My figures were much 
bigger than that to begin with, but he worked it down. 
“ Q. Oh! yes?—A. Yes. . 

Q. What were the figures submitted first?—A. I do not know. Something 
like over £300,000. ney . 
‘ Q. How much over?—A. I do not remember really; something like that. 
we Q. What estimate did he strike out?—A. He Just struck out an amount, 

~ which made it £275,000. 

Q. He did not do that in a blanket way, I suppose? He struck off some 
~ of the items, did he not?—A. You know, Sir Henry, this was a matter of strenu- 


ous and long discussion. You have no idea what it meant, in those days, to 
negotiate with 19 cabinet ministers. 


[Sir Wiliam Petersen.] 
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Q. You told me a moment ago that your negotiations were all with Mr. 
Low. Would you like to amend that and say that it was with all of them? You ; 
had these arguments with all of them?—-A. Through Mr. Low. 

Q. We had better leave it as it was?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. So all the struggles were just with Mr. Low? I suppose you think you | 
played out before leaving him, and you came down from £300,000 odd to 
£275,000?—A. Well, you know, it was a very tight squeeze. rie 

Q. Will you tell us now what he struck off?—A. No, I cannot tell that. . 

Q. Could you tell me what— —A. I can tell you one thing, Sir Henry, that 733 
I was just on the point of leaving for old London. I was so tired out at the ro 
time, that I could not go on with it any longer. If I had not concluded the 
bargain at that time, -I would have been out by the next train to leave Ottawa. 

Q. Can you tell us now what was struck off, because I think, you have it 
pretty well covered now?—A. Do you think it is too much? 

Q. Oh; I do.—A: You\ do? 

Q. Oh: I do.—A. Well, I am sorry for that. 

Q. What item was struck off? What was it for? You see, we have all 
your calculations, and of course, we do not have to take further calculations 
for the same thing, / You know that something must have been struck off?—A. 
You must not forget, Sir Henry, when you deal with a Government and that 
government want to have full control of your property and your body and soul, 


you say to that government “I want some assurance” that you are not left in ae 4 
the cold. 7 

Q. Now, Sir William, you are not putting a valuation on your soul here. J 
Now, what was it. ii 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: He probably would ek: him what he struck off. =A 


Sir Henry Draytow: Well, I think, we will have to add these original | 
figures, before we go on with this. 


The CuHairMAN: If there is no other— 


Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Do I under- 
stand, Sir William, that your object was either one of two things, either to secure " 
a guarantee from the Government that they would provide you with a full i 


cargo eastbound, or in default of that, that you wanted the subsidy to cover 
your. fixed charges. Is that exactly the situation?—A. That is quite right, Mr. 5 


L 

Shaw. ‘ 

Q. What percentage of cargo do you want guaranteed eastbound?—A. Well, 7 

I just want to be guaranteed a sufficient amount to pay all fixed charges, running ie 

expenses, and to allow for a reasonable profit to a shipowner. A 

Q. According to this amended plan of yours, who is going to determine — 

whether these reasonable allowances have been earned?—A. Well, that is a - 

question of accountancy, is it not? ' “a 
Q. Quit right. A. And it should be a very simple matter to make up 

voyage accounts and have them audited and presented to the government. Ree 


Q. Do I understand that under your amended scheme you are prepared to 
allow the government to be the judge as to the earnings and the fair amount to BY 
which you would be entitled?—A. Mr. Shaw, I have no amended scheme, but “a 
tt arose the other day ‘from the evidence given by Mr. Middleton, Furness- 
Withy’s man, who was asked—I have stated that a ship of 6500 tons should ee 
earn, at least £10,000, to pay for fixed charges. 

Q. Per round trip?—A. Per round trip, and leave a reasonable profit to the 
owners. I think that was his statement, and upon that Mr. Montgomery asked 
me what I thought of it, so I said I would be very glad to take that 2 the 


Government would guarantee it, and I would want no subsidy. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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eT By Mr. Shaw: 
_ Q. Then I misunderstood your answer?—A. I think I anu cred that to Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Q. According to your evidence, you did make some offer for the Canadian 
Government Mercantile Marine?—A. Yes. 
| Q. What did you propose to do with the vessels?—A. In the first place, i, 
explained the other day, Mr. Shaw, that I have an interest in a wharf on the 
Thames, in England, and long before I came into touch with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment here I had a scheme, which I still have in mind, of starting negotiations 
to trade with Russia, with the Soviet Government, and my intention was to run 
ships to the Baltic from the Thames, ships of from 2,000, 3,000 to 4,000 tons, 
and as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine possesses a number of those 
ships, I thought I could utilize those ships if I could get them at a reasonable 
figure for that trade. 

Q. Where is the wharf on the Thames you speak of ?—A. It is just opposite 
ee Tilbury docks, if that will convey anything to you. It is a deep-water 
wharf. 

Q. There is one other question I would like to ask you with regard to the 
provisions of section 1. You undertake to provide either by yourself or a com- 
‘pany a service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose this contract goes through, have you any intention yourself to 
guarantee personally the performance of the contract?—A. That would only 
carry out the spirit and the letter. My intention from the \beginning was, not to 
quit the company. I am going to stand by that company. 
~  Q. Then I understand your position to be that you are prepared to guar- 
antee personally the performance of that contract?—-A. Yes, and what is more, 
I will guarantee the performance of the ‘contract, and my heirs and executors 
if I disappear in the meantime. 

Q. Do I understand from you, Sir William, that relying on this contract 
you have made, certain alterations in the boats which are now under construc- 
tion?—A. Yes. 

~Q. If the contract does not go through, you do not propose, I take it, to hold 
the Government responsible for those changes?—-A. Certainly not. The Gov- 
ernment is absolutely responsible for nothing. All the preliminary expenses in 
connection with this have come from myself, and the liability taken by myself. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


: Fe Q. I think you are entitled to something for appearing here?—A. They tell 
me I am entitled to five dollars a day, I don’t know whether I shall claim it 
or not. 


f= Mr. Fiinrorr:’ Before you commit yourself, Sir William, let us confer 
about it. 

: The Cuamrman: Any more questions? Sir Henry are you through with the 
witness for tonight? 


_ . Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, I think so. 


The CuarrMan: It is now 11 o’clock. The witness has been on the stand 
for two and a half hours. I think possibly this is a good hour to adjourn. 


Sir Evcens Fiser: May be somebody wants to ask him some more ques- 
tions. You had better not discharge’ him. 


The CuatrMan: Sir Henry Drayton wants to ask him some questions on 
some documents. I would like to discharge him if I could. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Donald cannot produce his papers until he goes to 
Toronto. 


% The CuatrMan: Well, he will produce what he can tomorrow morning. 
his Committee stands adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

_ ‘The witness retired. 

The Committee adjourned. 
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_ The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
peerrieling: 


: Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. 
Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork—13. 


Mr. H: H. Donald, Barrister and Solicitor, Toronto, Ont., Counsel for Sir 
- William Petersen, was called, gave evidence and retired. 


During the course of his examination Mr. Donald filed Exhibit No. 94, 
“Memoranda used in preparation of Petersen contract’? which is not printed; 
No. 95, “Memoranda used in drafting the Petersen contract”, which is not printed. 


Mr. W. T. Marlow, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager, C.P.R., Montreal, 
_ who was again in attendance, was further examined and retired. 


~ During the course of his examination Mr. Marlow filed Exhibit. No. 96, 
\ Correspondence between Mr. S. R. Brown of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 

Association and the Foreign Freight Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Toronto, dated Dec. 30, 1924, and Jan. 13, 1925; which was read into evidence 
in part. Exhibit No. 97, Statement showing ocean freight rates of various com- 
_ modities Canadian ports to United Kingdom ports in rebuttal of similar state- 
~ ment (Exhibit No. 80) with telegraphic correspondence regarding same between 
_ C.P.R. and C.M.A. which was read into evidence. 


Mr. H. T.-Symington filed Exhibit No. 98, “Carload commodity rates from 
- United Kingdom ports to Winnipeg in 1912 and subsequent periods which was 
_ ordered printed as an appendix. (This appears in Proceedings No. 27). 
; : ~The Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again! at 3.00 o’clock 
_ p.m. this day. 
a The Committee reassembled at 3.00 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr. Mc- 


_ Master, presiding, and the same Members present as at the morning session. 


4 Mr. Walter C. Wolfe, Superintending Engineer, Canadian Pacific Steam- 
_ ships, Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


; 
4 _ Sir William Petersen, who was again in attendance, was further examined 
and retired. 


~ Captain David Isles, Superintendent Seeder) Montreal, who was in 
_ attendance, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.15 o’clock p'm. to meet again at 8.00 o’clock 


\ 
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was in attendance at the request of the Committee, was called, bate examine 


examined and retired. " phe Ys 
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- The Committee reassembled at 8.00 o’clock p.m. ‘the Chairman, V rN 
Master, presiding. oe ay 


Present: Messieurs Black, Sir Heli. Drayton, Sin Eugene Fiset, “Haber ; 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster,.Hon. E. J. ‘MeMurray, 
Rinfret, Shaw, Hon sah: Sinclair, TAG. els ae Stevens, Stork—14. 


Mr. Alexander Johnston, Deputy Minister. of Marine and Biiewes: wh a 
eh 


and retired. 


During the course of: Mr. Johnston’s examination a copy of ee s ster 
of S. 8. Rio Dorado was filed by Mr. 8. Russell McKenzie as Exhibit. No. 99, 
and is not printed. f 


who was in attendance ‘at the request of the Committee, was ae a 


Hon. Thomas A. Low, Minister of Trade and ‘Gist ene ses who was ay 
attendance at the request of the Committee, was called, gave unr yi 
retired. fe 


, The Committee adjourned at 11.10 o'clock p.m. to meet ‘again ay 10 
o’clock a.m. on Friday, June 5, 1925. oe Pp 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


e 

CoMMITTEE Room 276, 
Houser or Commons, 

TuESDAY, June 2, 1925. 


The Special Committee Painted to consider the resolution to give the 

: Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by, confirming an agree- 

‘ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in “said 

. resolution, met to-day at 11 0 ‘clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. ee R. McMaster, 
presiding. 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, a quorum now being present, the Committee 

43 will come to order. Sir Henry, have you any further questions you wish to 


Sir Henry Drayton: There were some papers to be produced this morning. 


By ' The Cuarrman: Mr. Donald, have you handed the papers to Sir\Henry, 
whieh he wanted? , 


Mr. Donatp: No, I have not as yet. 

The CuarrMan: They may as well be formally produced. 

Mr. Donatp: I do not know whether they will be of much use or not. 
The Cuamman: That will be for the Committee + judge. 


EE: H. DoNALD called. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Donald, will you kindly produce what papers you have in the form 
of memoranda?—A. I will, sir, yes. 

Q. Pertaining to estimates upon which the amount of the proposed subsidy 
was based?—A. I will produce all I have. JI produce everything in my pos- 
session, but I might say for the benefit of the Committee that, had I known 
these papers were to be.called into effect, I would have kept them, in which case 
‘I would have had a pile that high (indicating), because the calculations were 
changed from time to time. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Were these all you had in front of you when the memoranda was pre- 
pared?—A. No; I destroyed them as*I went along, because I did not want any- 
body to see them, and I did not know where they might be lost. 

Q. I will not take you back very far, Mr. Donald; only to last week. Are 
these all the memoranda you had in front of you when the statement which 
has been put in here was prepared last week at the Chateau?—A. Let me say 
this, Sir Henry; when I first came down here on this occasion, six or eight weeks 
Pago, | had a great deal more memoranda than I have now. At that time, I made 
ae sort of a Senay and I destroyed a great deal of the memoranda whieh I 


: Q. After ee process of elimination, this is, al you have (indicating) 2 oe 
ag is everything I have. 
Q. Has there been any further elimination since the statement was prepared 
e last week?—A. No, I have not torn up anything reeently, Sir Henry. 
Q. I am giving you a nicer word in “ elimination ” than the words “ tearing 
up.” Is that eee) a copy ?—A. That is a copy I made last week. 
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Q. Well, let us take the first one. When was that drawn up?—A. “When I 
first came down here about six or eight weeks ago. 


The Cuarrman: We will produce this memoranda prepared six or eight 
weeks ago as Exhibit No. 94. 


Exursir 94: Memoranda’ used in preparation of contract. 

The Wirness: That is only a memorandum, Mr. Chairman, pure and é 
simple. ; 
Sir Henry Drayton: This other one (indicating) looks to me as if it might ‘ 
have been prepared at the same time. 4 


The Wirness: I think it was done before this (indicating Exhibit 94). 


By Sir Henry Drayton: es. 

Q. But these three sheets comprise one memorandum?—A. May I “just 
explain that? I had several other sheets of paper which came from my own 
office in Toronto—this blue-lined paper (indicating)—on which I had made 
memoranda, but these are the only ones I have been able to find. 

Q. That was made previously?—A. Previously; exactly. a 

Q. About what time?—A. I cannot tell you; I made so many memoranda = 
in regard to this matter. 

Q. But this is all you can give us?—A. That is all I can find; if I had any 
more I would be pleased to pr oduce it. 

-Q. Had you any more in front of you last week, when the original of that 
(indicating) was drawn up?—A. When this was drawn up, all I had in front 
of me was this statement (indicating Exhibit 94). I may have had the other 
two also (indicating). 

The CuairMan: Shall we refer to this as an exhibit also? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: This will be marked as Exhibit No. 95. 

Exursit 95: Memoranda used in drafting the contract. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.; Exhibit No. 95 is a draft of the contract—— 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is older; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On the front of No. 95—these are drafts—— 


The Witness: Yes. 


| 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Can you say they were prepared when the contract was being drawn? 
—A. I would imagine it would be about that time. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: < 
Q. But you might have had this scribbling paper for use long afterwards? 
—A. That is quite true. ‘ 
Q. And these (indicating Exhibits 94 and 95) were prepared a good long 
time before the contract?—A. Yes, although I cannot pin myself down te the 
exact date upon which I wrote these. 


The CuarrmMan: Do you want to put that in (indicating)? 
Sir Henry Drayton: No, that is only a copy of the other one. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 

Q. Now, can you tell us which of these memoranda—or whether any of 
these memoranda—were ever submitted to Mr. Low?—A. I will give it to the 
best of my recollection, Sir Henry. I de not know exactly what figures were 
submitted to Mr. Low. I would not be prepared to swear just when or what 
memoranda were handed Mr. Low on the subject, because there were so many 

[Mr. H. H. Donald] 
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different tienes of this contract at different times that the situation changed 
from day to day, and Mr. Low may have had different memoranda handed to 


him. | 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Did you hand him any?—A. I would not be prepared to swear what I 


handed to Mr. Low. 


Q. Did you discuss with Mr. Low the basis of the subsidy?—A. I think 


_ the subsidy was discussed several times between Sir William Peterson, Mr. Low 


and myself. 
Q. Can you give me any information on that? Can you tell us the points 
of dispute between Sir William and Mr. Low?—A. I cannot tell you. I know 


that Sir William Petersen wanted more subsidy than was given, and there was 


some discussion along those lines. Sir William and Mr. Low also had several 
discussions when I was not present. I know that, because I left the room when 


_ Mr. Low came in. 


_ Q. In connection with the request for more subsidy—upon what item was 
that?—A. I cannot tell you that, Sir Henry. 

Q. Did you have to do with the memorandum which was originally pre- 
pared by Sir William?—A. What memorandum was that? 

Q.-The memorandum he gave to Mr. Low in England? 

The CHatrMaAn: Sir Henry, the thought is just coming to me—I do not 
know whether any question is directly on this point or not, but, of course, you 
will not ask him regarding anything that passed between Sir William and him- 
self? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have not, Mr. Chairman. 


The Witness: What was your question? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Do you know anything at all about the Cail memorandum?—A. I 
had nothing to do with it! You mean the memorandum handed by Sir William 


to Mr. Low in London? 


Q. Yes?—A. I never saw it until I came to see last Fall. 


The Cuarrman: Sir Henry, although you have not asked any questions 
of that kind, are we not getting rather near the line of peter privilege between 
solicitor and client? 

Sir Henry Drayron: That is a point the witness may take any time he 
likes. 

The Cuarrman: I know, but the witness is frankness itself, and I think, 
being a member of the Bar, and presiding over this Committee, I would direct 


~ the attention of the Committee to it. You are a member of the Bar, Sir Henry, 


“and I am sure will have the same feeling as I have. 

- Sir Henry Drayton: I would not have thought that that concern was 
the Committee’s first and immediate concern. I would have thought that that 
was the concern of the solicitor. I may be wrong in that. It may be the 
immediate concern. I would point out, however, that | am not asking anything 


- which could have the slightest thing to do with anything done under that. 


- The Cuamman: The point has not been raised by Mr. Donald, but I 
would not like any question to be asked about things which Mr. Donald found 


out, because he was Sir William’s solicitor. 


Sir Henry Drayton: If you say that, in connection with this public 


‘ business, Mr. Chairman, you might just as well say that we cannot examine 


this witness at all. 

‘The CHAtRMAN: We can ask Sir William anything we like and I do not 
think I have endeavoured to restrict his examination in any way, but is it 
quite proper for us to ask the solicitor about the facts that he learned, because 


. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: In so far as the solicitor and clients and their own — 
personal relationship are concerned, no; in so far as the solicitor knows anything 
at all about it, if he knows anything, as to what takes place, when these 
parties came together, as to what was going on, I should have thought that 
there was no doubt about it and we could get the information. However, if 
the Chairman wants to rule that way, I have no objection. 


The Cuairman: I would like to have the help of Sir Henry Drayton, who a 


was at the bar many years before I was. 


Sir Hery Drayton: I can tell you frankly at once, in so far as. dine 
relations between Mr. Donald and Sir William are concerned, by themselves, of — 
themselves, to themselves, there is privilege, but Just as soon as Sir William | 
goes with his solicitor, to consult with the Government, to say that just simply 
because he happens to be his solicitor, we cannot learn from him what ake 
place in these negotiations, I would suggest, is ridiculous. 


Sir Euapne Fiset: I think all this information can be got from the witness 
himself and from Sir William Petersen. I do not think you can differentiate 
between the private business of Mr. Donald and the relations between Mr. 
Donald and Sir William Petersen, not even if he got. information that may be 
of a general nature; he got it as the solicitor of Sir William Petersen, and I 
do not think that that is a fair question at all. 

The Cuarrman: Sir William told us last night, he did not prepare it; 
that his solicitor prepared it. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We ask the solicitor what is the basis of it. He says: 
“T am the solicitor of Sir William ”. : 

The Witness: I did not say that. : 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: The Chairman says: “ Oh, but he is the solicitor for 
Sir William; you should not press it”. We are politely told “ you cannot get 
the information ”. 

The CHatrman: I did not definitely rule on the matter. I did draw Sir 
Henry’s attention to the fact that I thought we were getting pretty close to 
the border line, but I would be glad to hear from other members of the Com- 
mittee, who are members of the bar. 

Mr. SuHaw: The relationship of lawyer and client does establish a con- 
fidential relationship, but there is a relationship which is not confidential. It — 
is confidential, in so far as the lawyer is concerned, but if the client desires‘to 
make‘it public, then he is perfectly at liberty to do so. I understood yesterday 
‘from Sir William Petersen, that in so* far as he was concerned, he had no 
objection to the facts being disclosed. | 

e CHAIRMAN: lave you any objection to Mr. Donald disclosing to the 
Committee anything that he learned, because he happened to be your solicitor? 

Sir WiLLIAM Prrersen: None whatever: 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I am not asking Mr. Donald te disclose things ‘that 
happened because he was the solicitor. I want to make this clear, that neither 
Sir Henry nor myself desire to bring about a breach of confidence between 
solicitor and client. 

The CuHarrMan: Let me put it this way. Have you any objection, Sir 
William, if, in answer to questions put to him by members of the Committee 
_ or others, Mr. Donald discloses facts which he would not have known about, 
had he not been your solicitor? 


Sir Witu1Am Petersen: I have no objection. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That original memoranda, I see, you saw it in the fall?—A. Whav 
original memoranda are you referring to, Sir Henry? 
{Mr. H. FB. Donald] 
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Q. The memoranda given by Sir William to Mr. Low, in England?—A. Is 
that a memorandum beginning pat If you will show it to me I will tell you 
when I saw it. 

; Q. Nobody seen it. Sir William says he has not got it now, that Mr. Low 
has it. I am asking if you saw it at any time—A. I want to make sure what 
Iam saying. I would like to see the document you are referring to. 

Q. I could not tell you what it is. I have not had a chance to see it. 
—A. I would like to know something more about it before I answer the question. 


The CHatrmMan: The original memorandum. I have just got a letter 
from the Minister, which perhaps I might read now:— 


a ; Orrawa, June, 2, 1925. 
Office of the Minister, 
A. R. McMaster, Esq., M.P%, 
Chairman of the Committe on Ocean Freight Rates, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


My dear Mr. McMaster:—The Clerk of your Committee has asked me 
to send forward, for the information of the Committee,.a copy of a memo- 
randum given to me by Sir William Petersen and a showing how I 

_ arrived at the basis of the subsidy proposed under the resolution at 
present under discussion. I can only say that I have no memorandum 
which served as a basis for the estimate of the subsidy. Before the 
subsidy figure was arrived at, considerable calculation and other figuring 
was done from time to time. Sir William Petersen always insisted during 
these discussions upon the fact that his greatest fear was a rate war or 
_a boycott, and that he wished to be protected against such an emergency. 
I finally agreed to a subsidy which would protect him to the extent of a 
cut in existing rates of 25 per cent. During the entire negotiations I 
had as the main principle in mind that the Government must have abso- 
lute and complete control of rates. Along with this my intention always 
was that on the completion of the agreement we should immediately effect 
a 334 per cent cut in the rates, thus returning to the Canadian shipper 
the full amount of the subsidy and several hundred thousand dollars to 
' the good. 

“The only contract which I had in the Department of a similar 
character to serve as a guide, was one entered into by the Government of 
Sir Robert Borden in 1913 with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
whereby the Government agreed to pay for a period of five years an 

- annual subsidy of $340,666.66, for the West Indian Service. This annual 

subsidy represented 39 per cent return on the actual cost of the boats. 

: In other words, the subsidy paid in 24 years would represent the entire 

cost of the boats to the Company. In 10 years the Company was paid 
$3,244,614.60, almost four times the cost of the boats to the Company. 

“In view of your request for a memorandum along the lines desired, 

I offer this statement as an explanation of the figure arrived at for the 
subsidy, in addition to any other information already filed with you. 

Yours very truly, 


(sgd) THOS. A. LOW. 


+ Sir Henry Drayton: Most of that letter is Just simply political propa- 
ganda. The only thing he was asked about it was, to let us have the memo- 
_ Tandum, and Sir William Petersen says he has-it.. Our next witness ought to 
_ be the Minister. He says “I have a memorandum, which served as a basis for 
Ba the estimate of the subsidy.” I do not know whether that means no memo- 
a randa at all or no memoranda, which served as a basis for the estimate of the 


subsidy. : 
ee [Mr. H.-H. Donald] 
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The CuarrmMan: I did not write him a letter last night, when Sir Henry 
brought it up. As a matter of fact, I asked Mr. Gordon, one of our clerks, to 
communicate with the Minister and ask him to bring to the Committee, this 
morning, the memoranda which had been handed—if my recollection serves me 
right—as having been handed by Sir William Petersen to Mr. Low. I apeme 
from recollection. I may not be right. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Handed to him in London. z 

Sir Henry Drayton: ‘What I want to get_it the basis from ian all these 
things worked, on which to found something that is tangible. ~ 

Mr. Buack (Halifax): It seems to me that those papers should be in the 
possession of the department somewhere. They are the basis of that contract, 
and the contract is not yet completed. It is true that the contract is drawn but 
has not met with the approval of Parliament. Surely these important papers — 
would not be destroyed. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we finish with Mr. Donald? : 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr: Donald says he does not know anything. 

The Witness: Will you just repeat your question? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. My question was as to whether you had seen the original memoranda, 
prepared by Sir William, giving the basis upon which these negotiations were 
entered upon, handed by ‘him to Mr. Low, in London?—A. Sir Henry, I saw a 
memorandum beginning “ X.”” What the details of that memoranda are, now 4 
I could not tell you. It is some time ago since I saw it. ‘I saw that in Sir ~~ | 
William’s room at the Chateau. : 

Q. Was that memorandum, commencing “x used in the discussion at 
all, as a basis? —A. I think it was used. I am sure it was used by myself, when 
I started to draw this contract. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Mr. Donald,\I have here Exhibit 98, which is memoranda setting 
forth the particulars of this subsidy.—A. Yes. , 

Q. It shows, first, a division into debentures, second debentures, and so — 
on, and a careful calculation of interest and sinking fund. What I want to ask 
you frankly is this: Do you state seriously that that calculation and that 
memoranda is based upon data, such as you have given to us, in Exhibit 95, 
and 94?—A. Exhibit 93, is based on Exhibit 94, and 95, and some other mem- 

- oranda that I might have had at’ that time. 

Q. Well, now, did you have any memoranda, such as particulars ‘of cost of 
the ships, what might be called reliable calculations of these ships, and reports 
from marine architects?—A. I am afraid I had to take the actual cost of the 
ships for granted, Mr. Stevens, from the figures that were given to me by Sir © 
William. he 

Q. Quite so, but I am not talking about the amount of the figures; I am 
talking about documents. Surely this important document, upon which a ~ 
$275,000 subsidy is based, is not calculated from mere scraps of paper, or verbal 
observations made?—A. Mr. Stevens, during the six weeks, I think, that Sir 
William was negotiating for this contract, there were many propositions, “Ob. 
various characters, submitted. The consequence is that the figures, making up — 
the subsidy, changed considerably from time to time. The original cost of the — 
ships was figured on by Sir William at £135,000 each, and he estimated that he © 
would have to spend £15,000, bringing it up to £150 000 per ship. Ten ships — 
would calculate £1,500 000. I did my calculation on information that was given 
to me. I may be a poor arithmetician, so you may find that it may not add up 


properly. ' 
[Mr. H. H. Donald] 
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Q. Sir William made the statement yesterday that included in that item of 
£50,000 was a large sum for marine architects and other matters of that kind? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He said he had some marine architects considering these additions?—A. 


Yes. 
: Q. Did you ever see any calculations or documents from marine architects, 
upon which these figures were based?—A. I did not, although I have heard him 
_ say, as he said yesterday, that he had employed marine architects in this con- 
nection. 
Q. And these documents which you produce, then, are the only documents, 
outside of some other scraps of paper that have been destroyed?—A. Mr. 
Stevens, as I made the statement when I first stepped into the witness box, if I 
had known that these memoranda would be called for by the Committee, I 
would have saved them, and I may say that I could have produced four or five 
envelopes full of scraps of paper, as you call them. 
aa Q. But there is not in existence any prepared documents either confirming 
__ the basis of a company organization, or reports by marine architects, or reports 
by accountants, upon which this statement was based?—A. There is no report 
_ by an accountant, no. There is no report by a marine architect, that I have 
seen; Sir William may have seen it. The cost of the company organization is 
an estimate which Sir William made, as he stated yesterday, from his previous 
experience in incorporating companies in the Old Country. 
eS Q. Did you take the precaution of looking up the English law? J am ask- 
ing this question because it struck me as an extraordinary thing there should be 
a charge of £20,000 for the organization of a company to carry on this work. 
_ That is government fees, not legal fees?—A. Yes, I understand. I did-not look 
- it up personally, but I have asked one or two legal men of my acquaintance in 
_ Toronto, and they have both assured me that the corporation fees in the Old 
_ Country are very high! I did not look it up, because I did not expect to have 
* anything to do-with the company, as it was to be incorporated in England. 
Q. Now, when vou calculated this sum of £44,000 per annum for upkeep 
and repairs, was there any statement placed before you showing the basis of 
that estimate of the cost of repairs?—A. No, only the information Sir William 
. gave me as to what he expected repairs to cost over a period of ten years. 
* © Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is about all I have to ask, thank you. 


The CuHasirMAN: Any more questions of Mr. Donald? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:  , 

QI presume you took your client’s word and did not question his word? 
—A. I did not. 

- Q. Looking at that memorandum attached to the Minister’s correspondence, 

is that the “ \” letter you referred to, which you stated you had seen?—A. No, 

that is not the one I saw. The one I saw is somewhat the same, but I think it 

is a little longer; [ think it is on two pages. But it is the same principle. 


~ By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. Mr. Donald, in regard to this memorandum, can you give us any infor- 
_ mation—you say you cannot produce the memorandum or a copy ot it?—A. 
~ Which is that? 3 
~ Q. I am talking about the memorandum which Sir Willham said he handed 
0 someone else in London. You said you had a copy of that?—A. No. I said 
saw a memorandum in Sir William’s room in the Chateau, beginning “ X,” 
somewhat similar to the one Mr. Symington showed me. ; 
Q. You had the memorandum before you when you drafted the contract?— 
ie Les. 
~  Q You do not know what has happened to that?—A. I do not. 
[Mr. H. H. Donald] 
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Q. What I want to ask is this. I suppose, Mr. Donald, you are not tian 
ing these contracts every day?—A. I will be quite frank’ with you and say it 
is the first one I have A of this kind. 

Q. Can you tell us now, from memory or recollection, any of the contents 
of this memorandum?—A. Mr. Shaw, as well as I can recollect—may I see this 
other one—it is something along the lines of this memorandum which Mr. 
Symington shows me, in the Minister’s correspondence. There was no mention 
of subsidy i in the memoranda I saw, Mr. Shaw. 

Q. But you say it is, substantially the same as the one ‘eat ne Along 
these lines. It is a long time since I saw it, and I would not like to say just what 
is in it and what is not in it. I would be very glad to help you if I could, but 
I cannot say any more than that, on my oath. 

. Sir Henry Drayton: I think that is perfectly reasonable. 


The CuarrMaAN: I think so. Any further questions? We are very much 
obliged to you sir. . 


The witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: Who is the next witness? Have you any sien witmesses, a 
Mr. Flintoft? a 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: We were not quite Pircaats with Sir William ee 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could go on with Mr. Flintoft’s witnesses and 
then recall Sir William. 


Mr. Fuintorr; There are one, ee two points I wish to clear up through Mr. 
Marlow, sir. 


Wiuu1am Tuomas Martow recalled. { 


The CHAIRMAN: You have already been sworn, sir; we will not have to go 
through that ceremony again. 


By Mr. Flintoff: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, during Mr. Stewart B. Brown’s evidence, you will remem- 

ber he produced a list of rates which he had compiled, and of which I think you 
have a copy, have you not?—A. I have. ne 
Q. According to my recollection— ‘ 


The CHATRMAN: He was the man from the Canadian Manufacturers’ 


Association. a 


Mr. Furntorr: Yes, sir. é 


By Mr. Flintoff: co. 

Q. Mr. Marlow, as I remember it, Mr. Brown, in giving his list of rates for : 

1914, stated that he had obtained these from a Grand Trunk sailing list?— ~ 

A. That was my understanding, the rates. of 1914. | 
Mr. Symincton K.C.: /He produced it. 


Mr. Fuintorr: He produced it, but he did not file it; it is not on the fle 


By Mr. Flintoff: 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Marlow, just’ what is The nature of that list?—_ 
A. At the time and previous to that, both railways—the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific—published these sailing lists probably weekly, sometimes per-. 
haps not as frequently. 

Q. What did they contain?—A. On the inside, my recollection is that they 
had a list of printed commodities, with rates shown opposite. 

Q. And the ships’ sailings? A. And the ships’ sailings, yes. These rates 
were put in from time to time by the railways, a& obtained from the sean 
lines, but I do not know they were not alw ays reliable. 

Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 
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Q: Were these lists—did they purport to publish the rates actually in 
effect?—A. No, my recollection is that they contained in print at the bottom, 
“Subject to confirmation as to rates and space.” 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think the language was, “ Subject to change.” 


an Mr. Fuintort: “ Subject to change without notice.” 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That was on the list he had. 


‘ By Mr. Flintoff: No 
' Q. Then is that practice still in effect, Mr. Marlow?—A. No, it was dis- 
continued shortly after the war. As far as the Canadian Pacific is concerned, 
one of the reasons we found it necessary to change it, was that there might be - 
ocean rate changes that the railways were not advised of between the issuance 
of one publication and another. We did not want to give out information as to 
rates that was not reliable, and furthermore we did not want to be in the posi- 
tion of quoting rates that we could not get the steamship lines to protect. 
— Q. Were these rates published—did they purport to cover conveyance on 
! all steamships, or any particular line?—A. No, I do not think at that time there 
_ was uniformity of rates to all United Kingdom ports. 
acl Q. By what were they superseded, this particular type of list?—A. As far 
: as our company is concerned, well, both companies, we publish now a list similar 
__ to this one I have in my pocket, which gives the sailings only, and publishes no 
& rates: 
4 Q. Is that what took the place of the previous list?—A. That is how the 
previous list has developed. It has developed into this, now. 
Q. You publish nothing containing the commodities?—A. We publish no 
4 rates now. | : 
—.  Q. You publish no list of commodities. As I understand it, following that 
_. they published a list of the commodities without rates?—A. There was a period 
during which it was found that the rates were so unreliable that they printed in 
_ red across the part where the rates would be inserted “ Rates on application.” 
Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, I understand that Mr. Brown stated that his 1925 
rates were obtained from the Canadian Pacific agent at Toronto, was it not?— 
A. I believe so. 
, Q. Could you explain how that came to be obtained?—A. Yes. We have 
found that in December, 1924, December 30th, he wrote to our Toronto office 
and asked for a list of rates on certain commodities, which he mentioned, in 
order to bring his records up to date. No movement of traffic was mentioned. 
; Q. What was the nature of the list that was furnished to him?—A. He 
apparently took the commodities that were printed in that former sailing list 
and which probably at the time were moving, and used them to ask for rates— 
Q. You say, “at the time”; you mean'in 1914?—A. 1914, that printed list 
in 1914. He took the commodities from that and asked for the rates on the 
game commodities as applicable at that time, December, 1924. 

Q. And what was given to him?—A. Well, the rates were given to him, 
in so far as our Toronto office were able to find the commodities specified in 
the tariffs, and on one or two commodities where the rates were not specified 
in the tariff, they gave him the general cargo rate, which is a maximum rate 
_ provided in the tariff to cover odd lots and small shipments from time to time. 

: Q. That is what you call a “ paper rate,” largely?—A. It is a paper rate, 
practically. 
_ You might just explain to the committee what you mean by that—A. 
The idea is this, that we have to have a tariff which will at all times supply a 
rate. You could not say there was no rate, but our usage has been—and I 
think I illustrated that amply in my former evidence—that wherever a move- 
[Mr. W: T. Marlow.] 
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ment begins it is customary for an exporter to apply for rates, and we usually 
make the rate to fit the traffic. 

Q. I suppose you are referring in that connection to the articles on which 
these extreme percentages of increase are shown?—A. Yes. That 566 per 
cent increase worried us a little bit, because we did not believe there was any 
such increase in reality. It was merely a paper increase. So I reported to our 
office and we sent a telegram; that is, Mr. Kirkpatrick on May 22nd sent a 
telegram to Mr. Brown to this effect:— 

“Widespread publicity given statement filed by you ocean rates 
committee. Ottawa reports show. 566 per cent increase rates several 
commodities present time over 1914. Figures used are general cargo 
rates in tariff for goods not particularly rated any commodity of which 
‘there is movement always given appropriate rate. Do you know any 
Canadian manufacturer exporting to the United Kingdom the following: 
starch corn cane syrup iron ore steel bars loose wooden ironing boards 
shoe lasts pulley blocks wooden spoons cottonseed cocoa glucose flow 
castings.” 

I think he’ meant “plow castings.” I think that is a misprint. However 
. his statement said “flow castings.” f-l-o-w. It is fairly indicative of how care- 
lessly the list was made up. 
The CHarrMAN: It would be “ plow castings.” 
The Wirnuss: Yes. Then, reading on:— 

“Windmills ores copper chrome marl or cobalt oleo wax tactics 
dried beans lubricating oil. If so would be glad to have their names and 
if they have applied to steamship lines for rates such commodities within — 
past eighteen months.” 


And this is the reply he sends us on May 27th. 
By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. A reply from Mr. Brown?—A. From Mr. Brown, dated May 27th, i oa 


Mr. Kirkpatrick :— 
“Yours 22nd statement filed ocean rates committee comparison of 
rates 1914 with 1925. No complaints received last eighteen months on 


commodities mentioned. Your wire re rates to United Kingdom have 


no knowledge as to Canadian manufacturers exporting to United King- 
dom commodities mentioned your wire with possible exceptions ironing 
boards shoe lasts iron or steel bars. In order to determine definitely this 
point it would be necessary to take up with all existing manufacturers. 
Think pulley blocks mentioned my statement should be eliminated as 
wood pulleys is the commodity we understand being exported.” 
That is signed “S. B) Brown.” ’ 
Q. On that one point, Mr. Marlow, of wood pulleys. What is the increase 
shown on wood pulleys? Have you got that?—A. Yes. 
Q. He shows pulley blocks, an increase of 566 per cent, does he not?—A. 
Yes. And now he admits that pulley blocks were not intended and should be 
eliminated altogether. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did he say that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. And wood pulleys substituted?—A. I am answering a question a the 
Chairman for the moment. 

The CuairMAn: Wood pulleys is the commodity? ; : \ 

The WiTNgEss: Yes. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Flintoft: ft 
ge Q. Yes. Well, wood pulleys I see in the statement is shown in 1914 as 
_ having a rate of 7.97 cents per cubic foot.—A. He showed it as 6 cents per 
cubic foot; but we make the rate from the tariff, which I am filing here, 7.9 
cents per cubic foot. That is, it was a sterling rate and worked out into cents 
per cubic foot, at 4.86 exchange, it works out 7.97. | ; 
; Q. And the 1925 rate?—A. Is $1 per 100 lbs. Now the likelihood is that 
jt you took the relation between the measurement and the weight of this com- 
modity, the $1 per 100 pounds would show very little, if any, increase over the 
rate of 7.97 per cubic foot. 
~ Q. Well, Mr. Marlow, you have gone through this list, I understand, and 
- compared a corrected list. Now you might just ‘explain that corrected list and 
I expect the Chairman will desire to have it filed; a copy of the corrected list. 
—A. I may say that almost every commodity is at variance with the tariff 
_ which I will produce. : 
: 'Q. You are speaking of the 1914 rates?—A. The 1914 rates. And again 
some of the rates given for 1924 are incorrect. 
 Q. For 1925?—A. 1925, yes. Would it be necessary to go through this 

list, item by item? 
Q Could you, without going into too great detail, indicate generally what 
_ are the differences in the 1914 rates?—A. Well, we will take where these heavy 
‘increases are indicated. 
Q. Just take your 1914 rates first and explain generally what the differences 
are, if you will, first, and then we will deal with the heavy increases.—A. I do 
snot quite understand you, Mr. Flintoft. Take each rate and show the per- 
centages. 9 
~ Q. No, just generally. Can you explain in a general way how these differ- 
ences come about? I understand that practically every rate in the 1914 list 
is incorrect according to your tariff. The differences are not very great in 
some cases?—A. No. 
Q. Can you explain generally what is the reason for that difference?—A. 
; Well, one of the explanations that I might venture is that he has taken the 
general commodity rate from that Canadian, or that Grand Trunk list, and 
applied it on articles which were specifically rated in the steamship tariff. 
_ Q. So that where he could not find a specific rate in that sailing list, he 
Just shoved it into the general commodity list?—A. Apparently. 

— Q. Not having the actual tariff before him?—A. Apparently. And then 
t should be explained further that that rate list was a pamphlet about this 
size, and did not purport to cover*only a few commodities, such as provisions, 
_Tubricating oils, and so forth; in fact a few of the commodities that he men- 
tioned. It did not purport to cover everything that was shipped at the time. 

» Q. A pamphlet about the size of a railway timetable—A. Well, this is 
bout the size it, was. 
_ Q. The reporter will not know what that size is—A. In a double sheet 
amphlet about 4 by 8 inches. 
- Q. Yes. Then, Mr. Marlow, to what port did these rates in 1914 apply ?— 
A. Well, we took for the comparison the port of London, for the reason that 
ur records show at that time we were getting the large. portion of our cargoes 
o London, particularly of commodities such as are mentioned. 

_Q. And these are the correct tariff rates from the tariff which you have in 
our possession?—A. Yes. And which we are prepared to file here. 
~ Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, I suppose all these rates were quoted in sterling, 
were they?-—A. No, not all. 
- Q. But some? A great number of them.—A. The greater number. 
-Q. All those that end in a fraction of a cent?—A. That is on account of 
the conversion from sterling into currency. 


a 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. And in the sailing list that Mr. Brown had, were they quoted in sterling? 
—A. Yes, a great many of the rates were quoted in sterling. 

Q. So I suppose some difference may occur in the conversion?—A. Yes, 
there may be some difference there. 


By the Chawman: 
Q. Let me ask Mr. Marlow this question. The figures Mr. Brown gave 
the other night, were they approximately correct in the generality of cases?— 
A. No, they were not, Mr. Chairman. And unfortunately they bring out this 
heavy increase in rates which in reality did not exist. Here is a newspaper 
clipping with headlines, sir. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

'Q. Let me explain. While the difference in cents is not ereat, it makes 
the percentage differences appear very large—A. Greater than they actually 
were. 

Q.'Then, Mr. Marlow, we can leave the 1914, I think, and you might 
explain the 1925 rates. I understand you to say that there is a number of 
differences there—A. Yes, I might give instances. | 
Q. In the first place, Mr. Marlow, was this whole statement of rates 
obtained from our agent at Toronto?—A. No, it. was not. , 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say “ our agent”?—A. I mean the Canadian Pacific agent. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

Q. And apparently in a great many cases Mr. Brown took the same course 
of resorting to the general commodity list?—A. Well, that would be my guess. 
I do not know. 

Q. Where he had not the specific rate, he just took the general commodity 
rate?—A. That is apparently what was done. I do not know that to be the — 
fact. 

: Q. Does that list in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s telegram represent the commodities 
on which there are the largest increases?—-A. Yes, it does. Then I may say 
further in that connection that we have checked our manifests. 

Q. If you will just follow me, I want to bring out those commodities. I 
understand there are about half a dozen on which there is an increase of 566 
per cent, is it?—-A. No, there appear to be four. 

Q. Four on which there i is 566 per cent. What were they, Mr. Marlow?— 
A. First, wooden ironing boards. The explanation of that is probably that in 
1914 wooden ironing boards were moving; there were shipments offering. 
To-day there are not. But we have got bake boards moving, which are wooden ~ 
bake boards, and on wooden bake boards I remember very distinctly we made 
a low weight rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds, realizing that a low priced 
commodity such as wooden: ironing boards or wooden bake boards would not. 
stand a high cubic measurement rate. 

Q. And are there any ironing boards moving to-day?—A. Not that we are — 
aware of, and we have checked our manifests for 1924 and cannot find an bi 

Q. And if there were any moving, the rate would be analogous.—A. Most. 
certainly, we would make the rate the same as ee for bake boards, it being 
a similar article. 

Q. What rate is that?—A. Seventy-five cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. And what was the rate he quoted?—A. He quoted the general cargo 
rate. Forty cents per cubic foot. ’ 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And 75. 

The Witness: Or 75, which means the ship’s option, which means that 
the general cubic rate would apply, 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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* By Mr. Flintoft: 


- Q. Then what are the others?—A. Another article was these pulley blocks 
he mentioned and now he admits that pulley blocks are not shipped at all, that 
he referred to wood pulleys, on which the rate is $1 per 100 pounds. A weight 
rate instead of a meastrement rate. 

_ Q. Then I notice you have shoe lasts. Was that one of the others?— 
A. Yes, he said shoe lasts. I don’t know whether he said it in his telegram, 
ee but my inference is that what is meant is last blocks. He says in his telegram 
possible exceptions of shoe lasts. We can find no shipments of shoe lasts but 
_ we can find shipments of what are known as last blocks; that is the block of 
__wood out of which the last is made, which is a very much cheaper commodity. 
It takes a rate of 45 cents per 100 pounds in the 1924 tariff. 

es Q. Just to go back a moment to that ironing boards item. Mr. Brown 
J stated that it was 40 cents a cubic foot or 75 cents per 100 pounds. How would 
those two rates compare?—A. Well, there is no comparison, you see, between 
a cubic foot rate, unless every shipment of pulley blocks measured the same 
in proportion to the weight. You could not make any comparison. You might 
have one lot weighing we will say 900 pounds to the 40 cubic feet and another 
a weighing 800 pounds to the 40 cubic feet. 

Q. Quite so, but I was wondering, Mr. Marlow, when you told us a short 
time ago that on wood pulleys a rate of $1 per 100 pounds would work out 
at about the same as 7-97 cents per cubic foot—you told us that?—A. No, I 
- did not say it as definitely as that, Mr. Flintoft. I said it probably would not 
f tbe any higher than the old rate of 7-97 cents. It might be a little higher. 

: Q. Perhaps I put-it a little strongly. Then at that rate, 75 cents per. 100 
pounds would not be much greater than 6-379 per cubic foot, looking now at 
_ the ironing boards.—A. Of course with wood pulleys you have a very much 
heavier commodity than you do with the wooden ironing boards; they might very 
much lighter; so the relative weight and measurement will not be the same 
either. 

‘ Q. Could you give any idea?—A. No, I have etia slightest> idea. 

Q. As to the ironing boards?—A. I could not estimate it. 

Q. You could not estimate that, and all you can say is that the 40 cents 
a cubic foot rate would not apply? PA That is true. That is, if any move- 
ment was offered the steamship lines, we certainly would not expect 40 cents 
a cubic foot. We know the traffic would not stand any such rate. 

Q. And analogous commodities. are?—A. Analogous commodities are 
already rated in the tariffs moving. I might mention washboards as another. 
~ Q. Let us see. I think the other item was wooden spoons?—A. Wooden: 
spoons are the same. 

— Q. It is shown in other commodities at 6 cents per cubic foot?—A. He 
showed it at 6 cents per cubic foot, but I make the rate 7-9 per cubic foot. The 
same thing applies there. We were applied to not long ago for/a rate on wooden 
berry boxes, which would be a somewhat similar thing, ‘and we made a special 
rate of 75 cents there, and you know we would have to fill up the ship with 
them to get a ton. We realized that they could not stand a high measurement 
rate, so we made the rate 75 cents per hundred pounds, and similarly for 
wooden spoons. 

Q. It would not be much good, to be loaded up with berry boxes?—A. No. 
_Q. I understand you have made a careful check of your manifests for the 
last 18 months, and that you have failed to find any of these commodities 
moving?—A. No, Mr. Flintoft, we have only gone over our manifests for 1924; 
we had not time to go over the 18 months. 

Q. Have you gone over them for the first four months of 1925, or up to 
the present ?—A. No, we only did 1924, and I am pretty sure that none of these 
articles have been shipped in 1924 or 1925. 

~ 3415—2} : {Mr. T. W. Marlow.]} 
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Have you ever had any requests for rates on them?—A. No. 
Were any of these commodities moving?—A. Not that I am aware of. 
Or offering?—A. Not that I know of. 

Not that you can find any record of?—A. That is correct. 


LLLO 


By the Chairman: 
If they were offering in any considerable quantities, would you recollect 


them?—A. I think I would, and I think if they were offered in small quantities — 


I would recollect it having been passed upon in Conference. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. And if they were offering in any commercial volume at all, they would 
be given treatment in accordance with the analogous articles?—A. Yes, that 


is so. I might explain that a great many of these articles. shown here are 


shipped in very large volume from the United States and through United States 
ports. 

Q. These commodities you are speaking of?—A. The commodities I am 
speaking of, undoubtedly, that is the reason they were given prominence in the 
rate lists of 1914, because at that time the Grand Trunk people were catering 
largely for.traffic from Chicago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Grand Trunk is doing that yet?—A. Yes. They are both doing it, 
both companies. Take glucose, lubricating oils, starch, and all that sort of 
thing, they are all manufactured in the Western States. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Have you anything further to say about Mr. Brown’s list?—A. Well, : 


Mr. Brown mentioned also a rate of 25 cents per hundred pounds on linseed 
oil cake. That is the rate shown in the list. I may say that the only two 
exporters of linseed oil cake from Canada that we are aware of are the Dominion 
and the Canada Linseed Oil\ Mills, and we offered them a rate as low as 18 
cents as far back as February, in our efforts to get them to develop some busi- 
ness, but they claimed at the time that they could not do any business with 
the United Kingdom, not on account of the rate on freight but on account of 
their having sold most of their stuff to Rotterdam. 

Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, a suggestion was made by Sir William Petersen 


that tramp vessels were excluded, or at least were prejudiced by having to get S 


out of the way of the liner vessels in Montreal harbour. Is that the fact?— 
A. No, that is not correct. As I understand it—in fact I know it—the Harbour 


Master in Montreai has absolute power in placing a tramp vessel for grain at 


a berth, and if any liner berth is unoccupied at the time, the Harbour Master 
places her in there, if he considers it convenient to do so. Besides that there 
are, I would think, three or four berths at Windmill Point, and I think now 
there are four or five more berths in the eastern part of the harbour, where 
tamps can get grain, and which are not general cargo berths at all. They were 
specially constructed to invite the tramp into the port of Montreal. 


Now, as regards the position of the tramp at a liner berth, at times they 


have hea there at the inconvenience of the liner vessel; for. instance, take our 


own berths No. 7 and No. 9, they are on one side of the King Edward pier. If 


we are loading a vessel at No. 7, and a tramp has come into No. 9, we have 

only the use of one grain belt through the conveyor to our ship, as against two 

if we had our own vessel there, for the reason that the tramp is using one of 

the two belts. It frequently happens, particularly with the passenger steamer, 

that if we could use the two belts we could finish and avoid overtime at night, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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but with the use of the one belt only, the tramp steamer using the other, we are 
mpelled to pay. overtime, and to that extent we do know of a have had 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, is it your submission, Mr. Marlow, that the Harbour 
‘Master is impartial and fair as between both the tramps and the Conference — 
iners?—A. Absolutely. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He is speaking of grain. 


The Wrrness: In fact I think the Harbour Master’s anxiety is, to develop 
the tramp business in the port. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. He wants to develop all business in the port?—A. Well, a have felt 
otherwise, because of the fact that the tramp is not taxed at all in the same 
way we are. Of course if he uses the shed he pays us a nominal rental of $100 
: a day I think, but if he does not use the shed except to load alongside of it, 
he pays nothing. "i 


es ie By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
- Q. If he uses the shed for package freight, he pays you?—A. Yes. 
Q. Otherwise he does not pay you?—A. Otherwise he does not pay us, 


ee we feel that we pay more than our share i in nn Say of Montreal, par- 


By Mr. Shaw: 
_ Q. Do you say $100 a day is a nominal clades Mr. Marlow?—A. I think 


Mr, Symineton, K.C.: It is in whe steamship business. 


The Wirness: It would not appear to be very large, if you would consider | 
the rentals that are charged elsewhere. 


a By Mr. Flintoft: 
.. Q. That $100 a day as I understand it is under an agreement with the 
Harbour Commission, and is a reciprocal charge as between the liners tA, That 
is BO. |) 
- Q If they have to tie up at each other’s berths, they do the same?—A. 
yes. If we go into a Cunard liner’s berth, we pay them $100 a day, and if they 
go a ours, they pay us the same amount. 

1 understand, Mr. Marlow, that if the tramps use the shed merely for 
isin through lumber or fitting they are not charged that?—A. No, they do 
not charge anything, 
- Q. A suggestion was made by Sir William that no broker could live in 
Montreal except by the grace of the Conference lines; is that in accordance with 
the facts, or is there any foundation for such a suggestion?—A. No. I was 
astonished at the statement made by Sir William, because we have several firms. 
n Montreal now, brokerage firms, who are handling ships. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Handling what sort of ships?—A. Well, grain vessels.’ 
Q. Tramp ships?—A. Tramp ships, and I know of one firm who have even 
-gone’so far as to charter a tramp and solicit various shippers for parcels to 
“make up a shipload. F 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is, chartered on speculation?—A. Chartered on speculation. 
[Mr. T. W. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. Have they been successful?—A. Yes, very. : 
Q. As far as you know, has there been any interference with their business? 
A—I cannot see how there could be any interference. What interference could — 
we make? es 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There is no reason why we should not know who this firm is?—A. 
Thomas Harling and Son. . 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know Mr. Harling very well, he is a very able man. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
{. Is he a general ship broker?—-A. Yes; he has been established i in Mont- 
real for years. $ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: t ; 

Q. Does he do business with the Conference lines as well?—A. He -does 
business with us at times; he has done business with Conference lines, and I 
have done business with that firm. Jt 

Mr. Buack: He does business with everybody; he is a very energetic man. | 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. They do not refuse to do business with Mr. Harling because he is doing | 
business with outside lines?—A. Ahsolutely no. 
Q. Do you pay any brokerage fees, Mr, Marlow, in the Canadian trade? 
—A. None except on cattle; that is the only one I know. You mean when we 
are applied to by a commission broker? 
. Mr. Symineron, ‘K.C.: If they do business with Harling and Gotan 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. You will take business from anybody, I suppose, who comes to you?—A. 
Yes: 
Q. And you do not pay any brokerage commission?—A. J understand they 
do make an exception on cattle. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What about, Mr. Harling?—A‘ If he had anything to do with “us, he 
would come to us the same as any other shipper. 

Q, And if he wanted any remuneration?—A. Ii he wanted fe remintee a y 
tion he would have to look to the shippers. 

By the Phonan: . 

Q. Have you any other brokers there who work on the same basis?—A. 
There are other brokers in Montreal doing a similar business, and they rely for 
remuneration for their services upon the shipper. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: That is not exactly what he meant; he meant that a 
broker established in the city of Montreal must have no relation or business 
whatever with Conference lines, and that the brokers do not exist. That is 
what he said. : ey 

Mr. Fuintorr: That was not my impression, Sir Eugene. 

‘Sir Eveene Fiser: Well, it was mine. 

Mr. Fuintort: My impression was that Sir William implied that no man 
could live there. 

The CuHarrman: I will ask Mr. Marlow the same question I Laces Sir 
William Petersen. 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ; ~ 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Could a young man who wanted to start out in the ship broker business 
at Montreal do so with any reasonable chance of success, under present condi- 
tions? © 


Sir Eveene Fiser: Apart from Conference lines. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A broker who does not deal with the Conference?—A. Most decidedly, 
sir. There is nothing to prevent his doing business, and so far as the Conference 
lines are concerned, take our own line, we are doing business with the same 
people who are employing tramps to move their grain. They might have a_ 
tramp at a berth one week, and may take parcels next week or the same week. 
We do not ask questions, whether they have a tramp or not; we are glad to get 
their business, and they make their rates irrespective of anything we do. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


ae Q. The suggestion was made that any difficulty arises from the fact that the 
chartering market is in New York. What is the situation in regard to that; has 
that anything to do with the steamship line?—A. No. There are two main 
charter markets; one is the Baltic Exchange in London, the other, is the New 
York Exchange. Business with grain is mostly done in the Montreal Exe hange. 
_ ‘The reason for that is that they are the two largest centres in the world; the 
_ business has grown up and has been established there, and no one that I know 
of could change that state of affairs. 

Q. Well, is Montreal in any different position from, we will say, Baltimore,. 
e Philadelphia or Boston?—A. Absolutely not. The majority of charters made at 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia or Newport News or any of the ports, are made 
= im New York, but a lot of them are made on the Baltic Exchange. 

Be, QA ereat many of the charters on this side—A. Are made on the Baltic 
Exchange. 

- Q. Some ships do not come out—?—A. Some ships do not come out unless 
they get their position. Other ships, whose owners are on the other side, will 
come out to Hampton Roads, and probably be in that position, and will be 
chartered in London. Their position is known on the other side. 

Q. As far as the Conference lines are concerned they have nothing to do 

with that arrangement?—A. Absolutely not. In fact, we never concern our- 
selves with it. 
-. Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, there is just one other point: Sir William suggested 
_ that the one-cabin ship of the present time was not the boat for handling the 
___.traffie into the St. Lawrence?—A. Well, I do not agree with Sir William in that 
‘statement. 

Q. He spoke of the Aurania—A. ‘The Aurania, our Mont—boats such as 
the Montcalm, the Montclare, and the Montrose, the Letitia, of the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, the Doric and the Regina are the evolution of experience on 
the St. ean as to the best combined type of passenger and freight boats, 
suitable to the trade, and they have been built with that end in view. 

; Q. Built exclusively for the Canadian trade?—A. As a matter of fact, I think 
‘Tam correct in stating—and Major Curry can contradict me—that they had their 
designers and engineers and everybody out here on their earlier boats to study 
the routes and conditions, before the Doric and the Megina were built. Is that 


right, Major? 
Major Curry: That is quite right. 
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‘By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. The one-cabin ship, as designed for the St. Lawrence, is proving a very - 


desirable ship—A, It is thought to be an economical passenger ship, and a 
fairly good freight ship. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr, Flintoft, may we go back to these tramp steamers 
for a moment? 


Mr. Fuintorr: Yes, certainly. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I want to ask Mr. Marlow a few questions about them. 


By Hon. Mr, Stevens: , 


Q. Mr. Marlow, I have here the Montreal. Gazette for Tuesday, June 2, and 
in the shipping section there is a long list of sailings, ete. Now, under the 
heading “ Vessels in port” will you tell. me if you can, the character of some of 
these vessels, for instance, the Aspasia Stavroudi?—A. That is probably a grain 
tramp. 

Q. That is by Thomas Harling?—A. It is probably a grain tramp. 

Q. Now, another by Thomas Harling, the Glen O a That is probably 
the same. 

Q. Another one, the Adamello, by Thomas atl peclaNe That is probably 
the same thing. 

Q. Another one by Thomas Harling, the Lavenzia?—A. That is probably 
a grain tramp. 

Q. The Hillbrook, by Thomas Harling, shed 412A. That would be the 
same thing; I think these would all be grain tramps. 


Q. This is only one day’s publication, and there are five by Thomas Har 


ene, the general brokers?—A,. That is right. 
Q. Are any of these liners, do you know?—A. No, they are not.. 


Q. Now, let us see a few more. We have here the Karlsvik, by Robert y 


Reford & Company. Would that be liner?—A. That is a tramp. 

Q. A tramp chartered by Robert Reford?—A. Not chartered by Robert 
Reford, Mr. Stevens, but in the hands of Robert Reford as agents for the owners. 

Q. And here is another by Thomas Harling, the Ingola?—A. That is prob- 
ably a tramp. 

Q. Then there are several by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
Now, here is the Bergsdalen, by McUean. Is McLean another Pees oS Is 
that not McLean Kennedy ? 


Q. Oh, yes, McLean Kennedy—A. That would probably be a tramp, 


assigned to them, the same as the Robert Reford Company, as agents. 
Q. The Clarke Steamship Company—are they brokers?—A. I do not know 
the Clarke Steamships. I am informed that is in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Sir Evcene Fiser: Going through the Bay of Gaspe— 


The CuarrMan: And stopping at Rimouski. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Then the Texas, is she a tramp or a liner?—A. She would be a tramp. 

Q. Here is a long list, I will not read them—A. There are times w hen there 
have been 40 and more in port. 

Q@. And here is another by Thomas Harling, the Andreas. I think that 
makes seven for one broker?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Is J. F. Whitney a broker?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he a victim of the liners?—A. I do not think he has been ae of a 
victim. They came up from New York and bought out the business of T. F. 
McCarthy, and have made a success of it, He was asked to pay a good price 
for it, too. 

(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By the Chairman: 
~Q. Is it a branch of a New York house?—A.. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: These are for one day, Mr. Chairman. I just refer to 
them for the purpose, if we can, of getting the facts regarding this so-called 


slaughtering of ie peeen agents by liners. I do not want to pursue that any 
farther. 


‘Sir Eveene Fiset: I do not think it proves anything, for the reason that 
all the firms you mentioned existed before the Conference was ever established, 
and they had to be taken into consideration ‘by the Conference, and they operate 
_ both for the Conference and the others. That is not the case Sir William had 
fo.) Im mind. 
eS Hon, Mr. Stevens: Sir William said there were no independent brokers at 
all. He said it was impossible for them to live. 

ae The CHAIRMAN: We have heard Sir William, and have heard Mr. Marlow, 
and will weigh the evidence. Have you any further questions, Mr. Flintoft? 
aa 


E ot By Mr. Flintoft: 

‘a Q. As I understand it, Mr. Marlow, speaking of the one- aa ship, rela- 
_ tively their capacity for cargo is greater than the ordinary first-class passenger 

4 boat?—A. That is right. 


Q. And she has been developed as a most cimaentesl type of ship A. 
_ For the St. Lawrence trade. 


a .  Q. The suggestion that a ship like the Regina, for instance, which has been 


christened with a Canadian name, was built originally for the United States 
_ trade, and then converted to the Canadian trade, has no foundation?—A, No, 
pe think not. 

4 ‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Where is that suggestion? 

‘ Mr. Furnrorr: I am speaking of the Regina, as one type of ship. ae 
the Auranza, she is typical. 

Pe Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.; Yes, take the Aurania as typical. 

Mr. Furnrorr: So is the Regina. 


i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Pie). Mr. Marlow, as I understand it, you now say that these weekly lists 
_ which were prepared by the Canadian Pacific in connection with their sailings, 
and by the Grand Trunk in connection with some of their sailings, and which 
had some sailings in connection with the other lines, were not correct, and, 
- therefore, Mr. Brown’s figures were wrong?—A. They were not reliable at the 
time. 
a 4, Q. Although it was your company: which issued them?—A, That is right, 
Ph but they are always issued, if my recollection i is correct, with the words “ sub- 
ject to confirmation of rates and space.” 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We had them, and they had the words “ Subject 
to change without notice.” . 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: The other words may have been there too. 


\ } 
‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association are pretty careful people, are 


they not?—We have not found them to be in connection with ocean rates. 

Q.-In any event, they ‘lees with respect to the 1914 rates, upon the docu- 
ments published by 8 Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk?—A. Yes. I 
think probably the word “rely ” is too strong. I think they were simply record- 
ing these rates. 


ae 
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Q. But I mean in drawing their schedule. 
Mr. Furntort: J do not know whether that was the Canadian Pacific list. 
{t was only the Grand Trunk. , : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He has several of them. Say the Grand Trunk. 7 
He has the 1925 list. He wrote your agent in Toronto for these rates. Your : 
agent did not know them. 


Mr. Fuintorr: On some of the commodities our agent supplied, it did not 
appear in his. a 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, the rate your agent supplied is shown differ- ‘ 


ently on his. ( 
The Witness: J am not certain about that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Have you got the letter from your agent there?—A. Yes. a 

Q. We might have it in—A. Do you want the list of rates? & 

Q. I think whatever information they furnished Mr. Brown. Did you a 
notify Mr. Brown?—A. Yes; he knows. I read out the telegram to him, with 
his reply. Here is the reply. 3 
Mr. Fuintorr: I might say that Mr. Brown is willing to attend again 4 
and explain the situation, but we did not think it was worth the expense to ‘ 
bring him down here. We can bring him tomorrow. ? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: be 

Q. Let us have the letter—A. Here is the acknowledgement of it. Here is < 
Mr. Brown’s letter. It will make it complete. 

Q. Yes. Complete the file. You file, Mr. Marlow, letter dated December __ 

30, 1924, addressed to J. A. Morice, Foreign Freight Agent, Canadian Pacific ~ — 

Railway, Toronto, which reads as follows:— a 


Exuisir No. 96.—-Letter from 8. B. Brown to " A. Morice, re prevailing 
ocean rates on commodities from West St. John to United Kingdom 
ports. 

Toronto, Ont., December 30, 1924. 
J. A. Mortcer, Esq., 
Foreign Freight Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ocean Rates—General. 


Dear Sir:—If consistent. I should like very much to obtain the 
prevailing ocean rates on the commodities listed on the attached state- 
ment from West St. John to United Kingdom ports. I am endeavouring - La 
to bring up to date certain data which I had previously prepafed in this i‘ 
connection, and would appreciate it if you could kindly arrange to let me ~ 
have the present rates on the commodities mentioned, or such of them as 
may be readily available. a 

“Yours faithfully, { 


. “(sed) S. B. BROWN, a 


Manager—Transportion Department.” 


To which was attached the list?—A. That is right. 
Q. To which you replied on January thirteenth, I mean your Foreign — 
Freight Agent, at Toronto, replied, as follows:— 


bMr. W. T. Marlowe] 
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January 13, 1925. 
rr 18561 
The Canadian Manufacturers Ass’n, 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Attention Transportation Dept. 


GENTLEMEN :—As requested in yours of December 30 I am pleased 

to attach for your information statement of ocean rates on several 

_ commodities from West St. John to United Kingdom ports, and to Havre, 
France. 


_ These are the present rates and are subject to change without notice. 


Yours truly, 


Foreign Freight Agent. 


ie z There is attached to this a schedule of rates, which schedule, Mr. Brown, where 
_ he used the commodity, has used it in his schedule?—A. Yes, as far as I know. 


By the Chairman: 


@ _ Q. Is your answer ‘yes”?—A. Yes, as far as I know. 

oe The CuairMAN: Do you want these put in, Mr. Symington? 
_ ~ | Mr. Symineron: Yes, I think so. 
ee The CuHarrMAN: Put them in as exhibits. 
a They are filed as Exhibit No. 96. - 


a By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a Q. Now, you have suggested that he had taken a cubic foot basis, whereas 

_ they are now on a one hundred pound basis, as a reason for the discrepancy. - 
Ifyou will look at Exhibit No. 80, you will find the character of the commodities 
which are not compared; that is, the rates are given?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. And he was asked why all that was necessary, at page 791. 
ioe “Q. Why have you omitted some, supplied the one and not the 
_-—soothers?—=A. Because the rate that we found in these cards of 1914, were 
on _ per cubic foot, whereas now they are on the hundred pound basis, and it 
was difficult, very difficult in fact, to work that out. 

Q. So that is the reason there are no vacancies in your percentage 
of increase column?—A. Yes. ; : 
Q. It was so difficult in working that out, because of the fact?—A. 

i _ Yes, we had no knowledge of the weight per cubic foot of these articles,” 
so that cannot be the explanation?—A. The explanation of what? 
-- QQ. Of the discrepancies you. claim?—A. No, it is not. I will show you one 
explanation right here. The tariff is here. Take handles, for instance: It 
shows, for handles, six cents a cubic foot. Here are handles, right in the tariff, 
_ specified. Now, what I say is that he did not have this tariff before him, but 
he took the general cargo rates in that rate list of handles. That is the one 

_ that was im effect at the time. He took, you remember, February, and this is 
dated January 13. 
~~ Q. Is this the Conference tariff?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Nobody had this but the Conference and their members?—A. That is 
ey ticht. 
aa Z Q. In those days, as you pointed out, the railways did publish rates?— 
A. In both letters that you have there he seems to have extracted the form in 
that letter to Mr. Morice, where he has the heading. 


[Mr. W: T. Marlow.] 
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Q. You do not publish them any more?—A. No. 
Q. Why?—A. Because there are so many commodities; -the eoranboduiee : 
are so varied and the changes are so varied, to-day, that we find it impractic-_ i. 


able. 
Q. There are lots of important spinmsotnties are there not, Mr. Marlow, 


which you might publish?—A. So far as commodities are concerned they know 
eracdy what the rates are. 
Q. The tariffs now are all marked “ private and confidential,” are ther a’ 
_ not?—A. That was brought out. 
Q. That. is so—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that the reason you do not publish them now eeA I do not know © 
if that is the reason, but we do not publish them for the reasons we marked . 
them “ private and confidential.” 


By Mr. Shaw: | 


Q. Have you any objection to these being. Subiiced, Mr. Mirtow 2k: ie 
ean only speak for myself in that regard. Personally I see no objection. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. But these were rates of the Conference?—A. Yes, these wae rates of 
the Conference. 


By Mr. Flintoft: ae 
Q. As a matter of fact, interested shippers all have them took. Albso- 
lutely. No, they have not. 
. They have not?—A. No. 
— ~  Q. Do they not know the rate?—A. They know the rate but they have not — 
* the tariffs. 
Q. They have the rate they are interested in?—A. Yes. : 


The CuamMan: They have to or they will not know what to pay. 
Mr. Fuintort: Certainly. 


oh 
f By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Whatever criticisms you have to make of Mr. Brown’s statements, which — 
he put in, are contained in this exhibit that you have now filed?—A. That is . aes 
right. No, I have not got the exhibit. You have filed it. : 
Q. Mr. Flintoft has it. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Has it been produced? 
Q. Mr. Furytorr: It should be filed. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They handed it to me and they said “we will nal , 
igor ata 
The CHAIRMAN: He has not put it in yet. 


Mr. Furntort: I asked him in his examination to do so and I thought he a 
had. \ : : 
The CuHatrmMan: Are the telegrams to be produced? 


Mr. Fuintorr: Yes, the original telegrams; put the whole thing in, You 
had better mark it as an exhibit. ~ 


The CHAIRMAN: Put the telegrams together. Do you think we ‘plivull aubl % 
in the London compilation of January 15, 1914. eR | 


The Wirness: I have no objection, if they want it in. 

The CHaIRMAN: We will print these. : : 
Exutsit No. 97—Telegrams and statement re ocean freight rates. 
Mr. Fuintorr: As Mr. Brown’s list is printed— 

The CHatrMAN: I have just ordered that. That is only fair. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. In connection with westbound rates on the tariff, which you have put 
in, they are on a measurement basis, are they not?—A. Yes, both measure- 
ment and weight. It depends on the commodity. 
 Q. It is very difficult to read from this book, or to arrive at what the rates 
are, to a layman’s mind.—A. It depends on how the layman thinks. If he thinks 
only in weight, it is, but as he would have to, in shipping, if he could formulate 
in his mind what cubic measurements are, it is not. 
on Q. Without preparing the list.of rates of commodities, so he would know 

what was going to be paid per hundred pounds, it would be difficult for him?— 
A. Yes, if you reduced it to a weight basis. : 

 Q. But as a matter of fact the steamship companies and the railway com- 
panies do publish through rates from the Old Country upon commodities, in 
tariffs which are filed with the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A No. The 
Canadian Freight Association publishes it, a railway organization. The steam- 

_ ship lines are not parties to that tariff. 
Q. I will put it this way. The Canadian Freight Association does publish 
through tariffs to points in Canada, giving the ocean and rail rates?—A. That is 
me right. - 
- Q. Which is the rate upon which the goods are carried?—A. That is right. 
a -Q. So whatever is in these tariffs in respect to that carriage is correct?—A. 
That is true. 
Q. Now, is that rate made up of the ocean rate, the Montreal rate plus the 
Montreal rail haul to destination?—A. Yes, it is made up on that basis. As a 
matter of fact, there is 20 per cent off the United Kingdom rates in the ocean 
proportion. | 
_ Q. That is the way you proportion it?—A. Yes. 
\ | 


By the Chairman: 


\ : 
_ QI did not grasp that; will you explain it? 20 per cent off what?—A. I 
had better give a little history of this, Mr. Symington, so that the Committee will 
- understand it. Some years ago it was found very difficult to give an intelligible 
rate to a merchant in the Canadian west. If you quoted him a rate per cubic 
foot or per forty cubic feet, and told him that added to that was a rate per 
hundred pounds, he got a complex figure which he did not understand, and he 
never knew what it was going to cost him to lay down his goods in Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, or wherever it may have been. 
au Q. Goods originating in— A. Britain and Europs. So that the Canadian 
_  Pacifie conceived the idea of publishing a through tariff from British and 
European ports to the Canadian west, in cents per hundred pounds. To do that 
ss they had to take more or less an approximate ocean rate; that is, they had to 
convert on an average and approximate basis, a measurement rate into a weight 
rate, and to that add the rate from the seaboard in Canada to the west.. Finally, 
we developed it into the addition of the ocean rate less 20 per cent—which the 
_ Conference lines were willing to concede as a proportion of this through rate on 
traffic destined to the far west, to the rate from Montreal. In that way, in 
respect of the movement via winter ports such as St. John, Halifax and Portland, 
_ the difference between these ports’ rates and the rate from Montreal is absorbed 
by the railway. This through tariff, which has been produced, or which has come 
~ out of this process, is the tariff which now Mr. Symington is referring to. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. That is westbound?—A. Westbound. 


e {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, as you know, I had prepared and I have had certified 
by the Railway Commission, a list of rates on commodities, taking ports in Great 
Britain, to Winnipeg, and comparing them. The Committee will understand, 
from Mr. Marlow’s explanation, that I do not suggest for one moment that all 
the increase is ocean increase, because it is not. I show no percentages at all. 
There is an increase on rail plus the ocean increase, which shows the increases 
on these commodities, and I would like to file this statement. 
Mr. Fruintorr: How is that divided? 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: We could not possibly divide it, because it was some 
internal arrangement. 


Mr. Furntorr: I have no objection to filing that; in fact, I have a similar 
list prepared which shows the percentages of increases inethe through rates. 
These are the published rates. How they arrive at them, as I understand it 
from Mr. Marlow’s explanation, they take 20 per cent from the ocean rate, and 
the absorption of the rail rate from St. John to Montreal. That is, it is the same 
even though the boat goes to Montreal, as though it goes to St. John. 

The Witness: Yes, that is the idea. I wanted to say that the idea was to 
conserve this traffic; in addition to giving the merchant a rate in cents per 
hundred pounds, which he would understand when he was buying his goods f.o.b. 
Liverpool or Bordeaux, and to induce oe BEES to move by Canadian lines 
through Canadian ports. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would like to file this list; they can all go in as 
one exhibit. 

The CuairMANn: I order them produced as Exhibit 98, and we will order 
them printed. 

ExuipiT 98: Statement showing carload commodity rates, cents per hun- 

dred pounds, from perts in Great Britain to Winnipeg. 1912 and 
various subsequent periods. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: / 


Q. Mr. Marlow, you shrink the ocean rate 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you shrink the rail rate from the winter ports? 


Mr. Furntorr: We make the Montreal basis apply to the winter ports. 


Hon. Mr. Srncratr: And take the regular rail haul from Montreal. . The 


Montreal rate applies to the Maritime ports in winter? 
Mr. Fuintort: Yes. os 
Hon. Mr. Stncuair: Without any excess? 
Mr: Furntorr: Yes. We shrink the rate to that extent. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The railway company? 
Mr. Fuintort: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I wanted to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should be > 


very careful not to jeopardize the granting of through rates, ship and rail 
rates, by any comparison that we draw. I think we should be very careful not 
to get into the position of this Committee putting its stamp of approval upon 
any question of the establishment of rail and water rates. 

Mr. Furntorr: As a matter of fact, this situation is manifestly in the in- 
terests of the importer in the Canadian west and was fully enquired into by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners only a year ago, in connection with a com- 


plaint by the Manitoba Liquor Commission, with which Mr. Symington had | 


something to do. 
The CuamrMaNn: Then we will pass on to another phase. 
{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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a é By Mr. Flintoft: 
 -Q. If I may, I would like to read a short extract from that judgment in 
regard to those through rates, to give you an idea of the underlying principles 
_ that are accepted by the Board in connection with these things. + 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Nobody is questioning the propriety of that. 
The CuHairman: It is all right. 
_ Myr. Furntorr: Then I need not read it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q Mr. Marlow, I understand you are a. freight traffic .man?—A. That 
is right. : 

Q. Speaking of Sir William’s criticism of a boat-like the Urania, for in- 
___ stance; do you say it is good to have a 14,000 ton steamer with 6,000 capacity 
only?—A. If you are going to make her a combined passenger and cargo 
steamer, I do not see how you can increase that. 

Q. You do not see how you can increase that; that is your view?—A. That 
is my view, yes. That is suitable for running to Montreal. i 

Q. Without what he terms his nurseries, gardens, gymnasiums and so on.— 
A. Well, there is a competitive feature there, Mr. Symington, and that is this: 
if you do not make your service attractive via Canadian ports, it is no trick to 
book via New York or Boston; you are just going to drive so much business 
out of the St. Lawrence, and these people travelling to and from Canadian ports. 
are spending so much money as they pass through; you are just going to drive 
it away because you are offering an inferior as compared to a superior service.. 
Q. You are speaking of the passenger service?—A. The passenger service, 
ayes. 
: Q. Now do you or do you not know of any delay to tramp steamers during 
_ loading?—A. Oh, yes, there have been delays. 
~ Q. Do you know of them having to go out into the stream?—A. Yes. 
_1 Q.- Because of the liners coming in?—A. No. 
- Q. Never knew of that?—A. No. 
Q. Why would they have to go out then?—A. On account of the way the 
grain market has been going. I have known tramps to come into Montreal 
for grain, and ‘the grain to be at the Bay port. The grain sold to go on that 
steamer has not yet left the Bay port. 
~ Q. Do you know of any cases where the tramp has had to leave, awaiting 
the convenience of a liner?—A. No, I do not. 
~ Q. Do you know of none?—A. No. 
Q. Do you have to do with that end of it?—-A. In a general way I have. 
We have a marine superintendent who looks after the operation. 
_ Q. And the loading?—A. Yes. Of course I am working with him all the 
time. 
- Q. What facilities would a cargo liner, not a Conference liner, have there 
in the matter of getting freight?—A. He would have every facility I would 
think. Of course, if he has not established a regular service and applied, as 
we all do each year, to the Harbour Commissioners for our berthing facilities, 
he would have to take whatever berthing facilities were available, that the 
Harbour Commissioners could give him; but if he came at the beginning of a 
season, like we do, and applied to the Harbour Commissioners for berthing 
facilities, I would think they would have to give him the same consideration 
im proportion to his business as they give us. In the public interest I do not 
see how they could do otherwise. 
_»Q. With respect to getting business, Mr. Marlow, take the case of some © 
of these brokers you mentioned; take Thomas Harling; if he goes to you for 
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space what does he get?—A. He does not book very much. He has Hooked 4 
business with us but he is not a regular broker; he does some business on 
his own. 

Q. With the tramps?—A. With the tramps. 

Q. And that is grain business?—A. Yes, generally. 

Q. And perhaps some lumber?—A. Yes, and probably some pulp. 

Q. And that is the extent of it?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is, i is not a single broker in Montreal, or agent, doing cargo 
space?—A. Oh, 

Q. Outside of ce atetenne lines?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Who, for instance?—A. Guy Toombs; Robinson & Climo; Harling & Co. 
I don’t know whether Grace, Limited, are there yet. Another firm I think is 
Hamilton Fielding. They will have customers, exporters who are their cus- 
tomers, and come “to us and book space for them. . 

Q. That is what I am getting at. They come to a Conference line to 
book space?—A. No, they go to any line, 

Q. Are there any other lines running in there to get cargo?—A. There is 
none at the present time. But, for instance, Guy Toombs will book with a non- 
Conference line at Boston. That does not prejudice him in our eyes, and he 
thas done so, and does regularly via New York. ‘or 

Q. He must come to the Conference lines for all his space in Montreal, for) >) 43 
mixed cargo.—A. Well, to all the regular ports, I don’t think there is anything 
but Conference lines running. Of course the reason for that is, as you know, 
there wag very little, comparatively, general cargo available in Montreal. 


' By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What proportion is general cargo?—A. Our actual proportion of grain 
carried last year on our steamers, a lot of them passenger steamers, was 55 
per cent, of grain alone, and if you take the grain and flour combined, you get 
67 or 68 per cent. 

Q. Take the whole of it, tramp and passenger-cargo liners, what would 
be the percentage of all grain and flour?—A. I would say the grain would run 
probably 80 per cent. Perhaps more. That is if you count in the grain that 
goes on the tramps. 

Q. That is the basis upon which you have got to calculate. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. In your local cargo boats, do you know your pereentage?—A. You mean 
independent of our fleet generally? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I have not taken that out. About our liner cargo boats, ty 

_ the, percentage would ‘be very much greater of grain, it would be more like 

60 odd per cent. 

Q. And in your total, liner-cargo and passenger-cargo?—A. No, taking the 
whole fleet combined it is 55 per cent. 

Q. You have nothing else but passenger-cargo and liner-cargo?—A. No. 

Q. That constitutes the oe fleet?—A. Yes. : . 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now of the cargo that goes out of the port of Montreal in the shipping 

season, what percentage would be represented by grain and flour, to the best 

of your knowledge?—A. Well, I have not taken out any statistics but I would 
easily hazard from 80 to 90 per cent, if you take both grain and flour. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Supposing I wanted to ship something, how do I find aay the rates?— 
A. You have tariff offices. You can go to a broker or come to us direct.. So 


far as we are concerned we prefer that you should come to us, or to one of 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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_our agents. If you were in Ottawa, you would go to our Ottawa agent; or in 
_ Toronto to the Toronto agent. At any station on our line, you can make appli- 
cation and a telegram would come to us. 
~ Q. On your ocean rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the way it is done?—A. Yes. 
__ @. He would not be as wrong as the Toronto agent, you could rely on that? 
_—A. Well the Toronto agent would not do ‘his business that way, except for 
_ a list such as required by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. ‘I think 
I am quite correct in saying—and Mr. Flintoft would bear me out in this— 
_ that they compile an‘awful lot of statistical matter in their Association, and 
they are continually asking for lists of this and lists of that, and I presume it 
-_was in that spirit that a letter was answered. 
: Q. He answered in a statistical spirit?—A. If there had been any shipper 
particularly wanting a ship, our man would have sent a solicitor to him. 
Mr. Fuiytorr:’ Our man would have been on the street in five minutes. — 
_ There is a difference there. 


_/  $rr Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, in connection 
_ with other witnesses, I have already said that Mr. Low will have to be called, 
__ to produce the original proposals of Sir William Petersen, and the modifications 
_ from time to time made. Then also the Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
_ merce to produce all existing subsidy contracts, and returns made by the differ- 
_ ent contractors, showing the profits made, and the services given under the 
different subsidy contracts; and in particular, all subsidy contracts made with 
_ the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and all returns made by that com- 
pany. Ido not know when we can reach this, but those avenues of enquiry are 
important. 
. The CHarrMAN: How many more witnesses have the steamship interests 
_ that they wish us to hear? : 
xs Mr. McKenzie: I think there are only two, Mr. Chairman. They will 
_ not be very long. 
The CuarrMan: Can you finish with those this afternoon? 
Mr. McKenziz:. Oh, yes. | | 
The Cuairman: Can we ask the Minister to come to us to-night? 
_\ Sir Henry Drayton: I think we might have him and the Deputy this 
evening. * 

The CHAIRMAN: I am very anxious, and I am sure all the members of the 
Committee share this, to finish to-night. 
- The Cuairman: Then I am going to ask the steamship people to have 
_ their witnesses here. I think, Mr. Symington, you are through with Sir © 

William? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Sir William has just asked me if he can go in for 
a few minutes, to clear up something Mr. Marlow has said. I do not know 
whether he can do it now. 


_ The Cuarrman: We could give him a few minutes this afternoon, I-should 
think. Sir Henry Drayton moves that we ask the Hon. Mr. Low to produce 
he original proposals of Sir William Petersen and modifications from time to 
time made, and that we also ask the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce 
- to produce the existing subsidy contracts, and returns made by different con- 
_ tractors showing profits made in the service given under the different subsidy 

contracts, and in particular all subsidy contracts made with the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, and. all returns made by that company. 


ee 
widy's 
gal 


(Discussion followed.) 
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The CuarrmaANn: I will make this decision, which I trust will be acceptable — 
to all. We will ask the Hon. Mr. Low to gome and meet us to-night at our 
evening session, at half past eight o’clock, and we will ask him to produce the © 
original proposals of Sir William Petersen, and any modifications of the same 
from time to time made, and we will ask the Deputy Minister of Trade and io 
Commerce (Mr. O’ Hara) to come before us to-night and have with him the 
subsidy contract made with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and all. 
returns made by that company in connection with that subsidy. \ 

Sir Eueens Fiser: That is all right. 4 

The Cuarrman: Is that satisfactory? If so, this Committee will stand — 
adjourned until three o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned. 


} 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, | 
presiding. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Donald and Mr. McKenzie, will ydu just continue? 
—Was there something that, Sir William wanted to clean up? 


Mr. Donatp: I do not know, sir, exactly; I left him down at the hotel and 
he said he would follow me up in a minute or two. ey 
The CuatrmMaAn: Le us get on with something else, then, because we ane a 
anxious to proceed quickly. : 


Mr. McKenzie: It was suggested this morning that we had two witnesses, 
and I think we can commence with them now. . = 


The CHatrMAN: Who are they? A 
Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Wolfe is fiohes he is a marine engineer of Montreal. — 

| Ape \ ¥ 
WALTER CHARLES WOLFE, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name?—A. Walter Charles Wolfe. 

Q. Where are you when you are at home, sir?—A. Montreal. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Superintending engineer, Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, resident in Montreal. 


The Cuairman: Proceed, Mr. McKenzie. , 


By’Mr. McKenzie: 


@. What is your occupation, Mr. Wolfe?—A. Superintending: engineer, — 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, resident in Montreal. “ee 
_ Q. How long have you been associated with marine matters?—A. About 
23 years. Me 
_ Q, About 23 years?—A. Yes. a Ee 

Q. Have you in that time been the chief engineer of any of the ships 
trading from the port of Montreal or the port of Quebec?—A. The last was — 
the Empress of France, at Quebec. , 

Q. Is that one of the largest ships trading i in the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: He was chief engineer of the Empress of France? 

Mr. Mckenzie: Chief engineer of the Empress. of France? 

The Witness: That was before I was superintending engineer. 


{Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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By the Chdithan: 
Q. What was the tonnage of the Empress of Peek oA About. 24,000, 
I think; it was 20,000 to 24,000 tons. 
it Dead weight ?—A. Dead weight, around that figure, perhaps 25,000 
tons. a ; 
The CuarrMan: I have put it from 24,000 to 25,000 tons dead weight. 
Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Chairman, it was my, intention to introduce the 
evidence of Mr. Wolfe as that of a practical man and an expert, if that meets 
-with the approval of the Committee. 

The GuHairMAN: You have heard the definition of an neta given by the 
farmer, “ An ordinary man a long way from home.” 
Be Mr. McKenzie: I do not know whether Mr. Wolfe regards himself as a’ 
long way from home or not; he has been here long enough to make this his 
— home. 


By Mr. McKenzie: | : 
F Q. I understand that you inspected the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 
Q. While it was at the port of Montreal?—A. Yes. 
at Q. You have also examined some of the evidence that has been given . 
_ before this Committee?—A. Quite. 
: Q. Including the abstracts and also the logs of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 


vs 


a ey By the Giant: \ 

_--—-—«Q.~ What is your answer to that?—A. Yes. * 

“ > 

BY By Mr. McKenzie: 

~~ Q. A statement has been made that the Rio Dorado is more efficient than 


an ordinary, straight-sided ship, to the extent of something like 30 per cent. 
Have you any criticism to make of that statement?—A. It is not due to the 
corrugation, the whole of that; not by any means. 
Q. Why’do you say that?—A. In the first place, her draft was about 13 

feet, coming out of here; under those conditions her corrugation could not have 
‘been in the water, so it would not have any effect, in so far as that is concerned. 

_ Q. The lower portion of the corrugation was in the water?—A. I do not 
know her conditions with regard to corrugations, but her mean draft was 13 
_ feet, so it could not be much in the water, if any. When I visited that ship, I 
- found she was fitted with super-heated steam in the first place, and she was 
carrying the maximum temperature. That in itself will account for an economy 
of anything between 20 and 25 per cent in a new ship. 

Q. In the saving of fuel?—A. In’the saving of fuel, of 20 or 25 per cent, 
_ in the building of a new ship, installing it when she is being built. It does not 
give quite the same economy if you are running a ship that was using saturated 
_ steam, and then super-heated. ‘The insulation of the ship has been carried to 
an exceptional degree. Quite a lot of money had been spent. to conserve every 
q little bit of heat possible to get the finest results. The forced draught installa- 
tion for driving the air into the boilers is evidently a new arrangement, where 
the trunks are pocketed right up to the hottest space in the engine room, where 
the air blows into the fan. In this particular case the fans were (trunked right 
up to the hottest part of the engine, and there getting a temperature of 150 
degrees instead of 80 degrees, which would be normal; so there is an economy 
there. Further than that, the propeller is of exceptional design, a highly polished 
manganese propeller, which is not fitted in the ordinary tramp steamers. There is 
,an increase in the speed, due to that, over cast-iron propeller. Of course the 
cost of it is much more than the cast-iron one. 
3415—3 = (Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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» 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just as a layman, I would think, if you could get an extra knot of speed 

from your boat it would be worth while putting a little more money in a pro- 

peller—aA. I am not giving these figures accurately, but it is around £70 for a 
cast-iron propeller, and it is about £2,000 for the bronze. 


By Mr. Rinfret: oe 

Q. Is not that liable to break?—A. No. All the better class of ships 
are fitted with manganese propellers to-day. ; 

Q. May I ask you this question before you go along, because it has a bear- 
ing on the testimony. You say you visited the ship in an official capacity?—A. 
No; quite unofficially. 

Q. How did you come in contact with all those facts which you are going 
to give us?—A. It is my business, such things as that. 

Q. I mean, was it an ordinary visit to the ship or did you aby it 
thoroughly?—A. How is that? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you pay an ordinary visit to the ship or did you inspect it 
thoroughly ?—A. I went down to see what I could. 
Q. Did they let you see it or did you find it out by yourself?—A. I do not 
need to go around to the engine room to find out those things. My own practical 
knowledge tells me that. ; 


» By Mr. Rinfret: coe 

Q. You went down to the ship and formed an opinion or did you make a 
thorough inspection of the ship?—A. Are you referring to the super-heating? 

The CuarrMaAn: We are referring to everything you told us about. 

The Wirness: If you care to take super-heating—in the ans place we have HK 
ships fitted with super-heating. ae 

By Mr: Rinfret: 7 

Q. Did you pay merely a casual visit to the ship or did you go down with . 
the intention of visiting, to tell what you could about it?—A. With the inten- 
tion of finding out what I could about it. 


Q. Were you shown everything or did you find out by yourself?—A. No, 
I was with somebody. 


a 


BSS. + ne iat ee ea eer 
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By the Chairman: . 
Q. Whom were you with?—A. Must I mention it? . a 
Q. I think so—A. The chief engineer. - | 1st 
Q. The chief engineer showed you the ship?—A. Over the engine room. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: oe 
Q. Let. me put it to you this way: You, as a marine engineer, met the x 
marine engineer of the Rio Dorado?—A. Quite in a friendly way. s 
Q. And the two of you went over the ship, in which you were more or less’ 
interested, as a technical man?—A. Yes. 
Cy: ob ‘do not see anything wrong with that—A. Yes. The chief engineer *{ 
did not know why I went or anything else. I wanted the information myself, 
on the corrugated ship. oe 


By Mr. Rinfret: . ! re 
Q. I am not raising objection. I want to have some evidence in connec- | 
tion with it, if you have any.—A. The same as the Donaldson, I would go down. 
to see the chief engineer of the Donaldson motor boat, when it comes here, to 


get the same information. aa 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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_ Q. Your purpose was to find out ordinary things and you went through it 


| _ very carefully?—A. Very carefully, in the time at my disposal. I was not there 


_ quite three-quarters of an hour. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I suppose a man of your experience could find out a good deal about a 


ship in three-quarters of an hour?—A. Yes, and you can find out a lot by your- 


self, without anyone knowing anything about it. They are quite different from 
the usual practice. 


_ By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. Do you not think, if you were allowed, in an official capacity, to inspect 
a ship like that, that you could still form a stronger opinion about it?—A. No. 
Q. You mean to infer that you say it all in that short space of time?—A. 


No, not all the ship. I am speaking particularly about her engine room. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: He is telling us what he did see. 


The Witness: I am telling you what I did see. There are lots of things I 
did not see in that time. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. My point is, that you went on board the ship, you spent three-quarters 
of an hour on board the ship and the people on board the ship made no effort to 
show you certain things, which perhaps escaped your attention, therefore we: 
cannot accept your opinion as being final, in that short time? 


Sir Henry Drayton: He said the engineer showed it to him. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: How would it be to let him tell us his opinion and we 
can size it up? 
By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. Ii I could avail myself of the services of this gentleman, I would ask 


him to go on board again, in an official capacity. 


The CuairMAN: The boat is not here now. 

Mr. Rinrret: That is the only reason for the objection I wanted to make. 
He went down to the boat and saw the chief engineer, and the chief engineer 
and he spent three quarters of an hour looking at the different aspects of the 


boat, the propellor, and the motive power of the ship. 


The Witness: The motive power principally. That is what I was 


interested in. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
' Q. As far as your inspection of the boat was ; concerned, did you have suffi- 


g cient opportunity and time to obtain all the information you required, to come 


to some constructive opinion?—A. Quite. 
Q. And you were with the chief engineer of the ship at that time?—A. 
Quite. — : 
Q. I have no doubt you asked him all the questions you wished to, at that 
ime?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you received whatever answers you thought were necessary to your 


Interrogatories?—A. Yes. 


Q. In your business, have you had occasion to delve into the merits of 
super-heating?—A. Yes. Two or three of our lines are built, fitted with super- 
heaters, and one, which is in port now, the Minnedosa, has been changed from 
saturated steam to superheated steam and she has made six voyages across the 
Atlantic under the superheating conditions, and the economy, we find there ‘is, 
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20 per cent at least due\to superheating, and that is what the manufacturers of — 
superheating expect to get. They will guarantee you anything up to about ten— ~ 
Q. Who are the builders?—A. The North Eastern Marine Engineer Com- — 
pany. They are the same people who put the superheating into the Rio 
Dorado. 
Q. What are their declarations with regard to economy?—A. I my just 
read from the North Eastern Marine Engineering Company’s— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Their pamphlet?—A. Their pamphlet and records of their ships which 
had been fitted. 

Q. Is this the same deco | which installed superheating in the Rio 
Dorado?—A. Yes. 

(Reads) ; 
ECONOMY IN STEAM CONSUMPTION 


The reduction in steam consumption to be obtained by using super- 
heated steam, instead of saturated steam, is 20 to 25 per cent, in the 
case of triple expansion engines working at about 180 bia aaete: per square — 
Mn Ghyia 2 


Those are the conditions of the Rio Dorado. She has cine expansion engine 
working at 180 pounds pressure. 


' “The superheated steam temperature under these conditions would 
be about 600 degrees fahrenheit. 

Under similar conditions with alan the reduction in steam 
consumption will amount to 16 to 20 per cent.” 


There is also a paragraph here in regard to ioe maximum efficiency. I do 

not believe you want to hear that. " 
i ee 

(Reads) a 

i “ Marine practice is closely following the lead given, by land prac- | 

tice and shipowners are recognizing that, to attain maximum economy 

in their vessels so as to allow them to be run profitably in the days of — 

keen competition, they must be fitted with superheaters.” ss 


These are records in some other cases, where the gain in the boats have been 
18 to 20 per cent, due to superheating alone, and our experience is identical — 
with that, in our own company. The ships are in port and can be seen. 

Q@. She has triple expansion, highly efficient engines, of the most modern ~ 


type, and care had been taken of everything in the engine room, to get the 


maximum efficiency out of the machinery. 


By te Chairman: t 


Q. It was a Scotchman, who was the chief engineer? 
say he designed it though. 


a ee. I do nota 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is this extraordinary or ordinary equipment in an ordinary cargo boat? — 
—A. No. To-day, new ships are being fitted with it.’ It is not general, by any 
means. ‘ 

Q. Not general?—A. No, 

Q. Have you any idea how long it takes, or can this particular equipment 
be placed in any of the ships which we have plying in the St. Lawrence?—A. 
Yes, it would take around about five or six weeks to install it, that is, providing a 
all the plans are ready, before they start on the job. 


[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] \ 
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Q. With regard to the data that’ we have before us, in the logs and in the 
abstracts of the logs, what bearing would these have upon the construction of the 
ship?—A. I did not quite get that. 
~ Q. What I want you to bring out is this. We have had the logs of the 
_ Rio Dorado before us; we have had the evidence of both the captain and engi- 
-neer, and they have said that that is a representative voyage of the ship in 
question?—A. Quite. 
| Q. Now, what I want to find out—and I think it will be of interest to the 
© Committee—is whether or not the construction of the ship has any bearing 
upon these figures, that is, with particular reference to the corrugation? —A. 
Well, I would not say that there was not a slight economy gained by the corru- 
‘gation. What that is, no expert opinion of to-day has stated. There has been 
a lot of controversy over it but there is no expert opinion in Britain which has 
so far stated what is due to the corrugation, but in any case I would say it is not 
_ above nine per cent. There is a slight economy in the corrugation but it is very 
slight. 
a Q. Would you say that that could be established by the last trip out of the 
_ Rio Darado?—A. No. 
Q. Why?—A. As I said before the ship was only drawing 13 feet of water, 
and the best part of that corrugation must have been out of the water. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me: We have had evidence to the effect that the second bulge 
_ of the corrugation is almost as low, though not quite as low as the keel, so that 
- even if the ship was drawing 18 feet, would not the lower two corrugations be 
_ pretty well submerged or entirely submerged ?—A, No. 

Q. As I understand it, the first corrugation is a little above the water line 
or about at the place of the water line. One says lower; the second corrugation 
is a certain distance below that, and my recollection was that the second cor- 
rugation gave out and almost made the ship a great deal broader on her bottom 
than she otherwise would be. That is my recollection. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


’ Q. There is a photograph, which hacia: the witness can explain, as to 

just exactly what he means.—A. Yes, it must be above that, because to get to 

the bottom of the ship, you have your bilge keel, and that must clear first, and 
_ there must be three or four feet below that bilge keel and the commencement 

’ of the boat. 

Q. Does that show both corrugations ?—A. No. The greater part of the 

lower one is above the water. 


m4 _ By the Chairman: 
- Q. Your photograph shows the two corrugations?—A. Yes.’ 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

tag oy Would you explain that to the Committee? Just show the photograph. 
Probably you had better stand up.—A. The photograph here shows the water, 
which i is at the bottom of the lower corrugation. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What condition is she in, loaded?—A. No, she is light. 


: By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. Does it go fully into the water?—A. It ene beyond the upper cor- 


 rugation. 
: {Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Was the boat floating, in that photograph?—A. Yes. 
The Cuairman: There ought to be no question as to this; we should be 
- able to get evidence to show exactly how much of the boat was submerged on 


her way out. She came out in ballast; the ballast may have been sufficiently 
heavy to have sunk her below the first corrugation. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My instructions are that shé had sufficient ballast. © 
The CuHatrMAN: The lower corrugation was altogether submerged? : 


Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: That was taken in the China Sea, after she was 
unloaded. og 


By the Chairman: it 

Q. Taking that for your assumption, Mr. Wolfe, that the lower corrugation 
was submerged, what effect would you say as an expert that would have on the 
speed and stability of the boat?—A. I do not see that that would have any at 
effect on it at all. If that was effective, you would not need the other corruga- 
tion; if the lower was effective as it is you would not need any more. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The second corrugation is used; the first Boe ee is submerged, and 
the second is used for that purpose only as Sir William Petersen told us?—A. 
As I understand, it is the concave part of the corrugation that is the effective 
part. With reference to the water getting to the propeller, that is due to the 
one thing only; it cannot..be both. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. You mean the second corrugation is not submerged?—A. No. It is 
submerged when the ship is loaded, but not when she is light. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. The evidence we have is that the ship was light coming out, in ballast, 
and as I understand it, when in ballast it would not submerge the ‘first corru- 
gation? 

The CuHarrMAN: That is not the assumption I asked the witness to make. 
I asked the witness to make the assumption that the first or lower corrugation 
was submerged. 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Not only that, the boat came out with 3, 100 tons 
of ballast, with coal and so on. She was ’ submerged, I am instructed, to the 
lower corrugation. The space between the upper and the lower corrugation 
is exposed partly on the water. 

The Witness: No. On a light draft of the ship, which is 13 feet, and 
that is the only thing I have as to her main draft coming out. . 


’ 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Did the engineers give you that?—A. No, I got that on the indicate 
eard which I understand was found in Mr. Robb’s room, after the log was © 
taken away. I have no knowledge of it other than that. 


Mr. Fuintort: No, it was in the room here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Anyway, you say the indicator card showed what?—A. 13 feet, a 13+ 
foot draft. 

Q. Could you tell whether or not the corrugations would be exposed, or 
one of them? 
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Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: If we want to get this information, Mr. Chairman, 
we should get it from the proper authorities. The owner of the boat is right 
here. 


The CuairMan: You are right, Mr. Sinclair. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. With ‘a 13-foot draft, would it cover the first corrugation?—A. I think 

so; I cannot say definitely. 
‘f Mr. McKenzie: At any rate, Mr. Chairman, if we are to accept the evi- 
e dence we have before us, that the concave corrugation is an important part 
7 as far as economy is concerned, 1t would seem to follow naturally that if every © 
part was not submerged, the avoidance of dead water would not be accom- 
plished. ; 

The CuHatrman: Mr. Symintgon says his instructions are that she came 
out in ballast, that the ballast was sufficiently heavy to submerge the lower 
corrugation and the space between the lower and the upper corrugation. We 
will get that exactly, anyway. In any event, J understand the witness to say 
that he does not think the presence of these corrugations would amount to more 
; than 9 per cent. 


- ~The Witness: Yes, under loaded conditions. 
j 


By the Chairman: , 
Q. Do i understand you, saying 9 per cent, to mean that it would reduce © 
the coal consumption by 9 per cent?—A. No, sir, over all efficiency. 
a Q. What does over all efticieney mean in engineering?—A. It means taking 
everything into consideration. I suppose that takes in the cargo-carrying 
= ‘capacity of the ship, and the whole performance of the ship, everything in- 
= cluded. . 
: Q. We have 9 per cent for the corrugations, but that is an estimate?—A.. 
That is an estimate,.on my part. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: . 
_. Q. Have you had any experience yourself, Mr. Wolfe?—A. Not in cor- 
rugations, Mr. Sinclair. I made it clear before that there is no authority in 
the United Kingdom that will say exactly what the economy is. 
Q. Is your estimate based upon any experience of your own?—A. Upon 
a, eorrugated ship? 
oa. @. Yes—A..I have had none. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why do you say 9 per cent?—A. Just from reading up the papers, the 
trials of ships; I do not think it could possibly be more than 9 per cent; some 
say 8, some say 12, some say one thing and some another. 

a Q. From your sizing up of the best opinion on the subject, the efficiency 
ig increased about 9 per cent?—A. From the best information available. 

; Q. Then we have the benefit of superheating; that is how much ?—A., 
‘That is from 20 to 25 per cent economy in fuel alone. 

aes Q. That is pretty nearly the 30 per cent, is it not?—A. I don’t know what 
that 30 per cent is. 

on, Q. I understood Counsel said that evidence had been given to the effect 
that the Rio Dorado was 30 per cent more efficient than some other craft; 
you will correct me if I am wrong, because I do not want to put wrongful 
words or incorrect words in your mouth. If the general efficiency is increased 
by 9 per cent, and the fuel consumption is decreased from 20 to 25 per per 
cent by superheating, then the economy of operation would be pretty nearly 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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made up, would it not? Perhaps you meant that the 30 per a increase — 
over boats not having these improvements might not be out of the ince: 
That does not follow, sir. What speed are you referring to? 

Mr. NiGaa SEE K.C.: The, witness said it might not be attributed iy 
* the orate eas that other boats were not superheated, and they got the same — 
results. - 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Quite so. es, 

The CHarrMAN: I was just getting this witness’ summing up of the 
situation. 

By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Sir William Petersen’s evidence was that it was entirely attributable to 
the corrugation, not the superheating.—A. Me that regarding the corrugation 
and the construction of the ship? 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. He was taking into consideration the cost of the ship, the superheating, ' 
and the propellers?—A. It would be increased, as far as the efficiency of the 
machinery is concerned, and the like of that, but I could not tell you what the — 
cost of the ship was, Sir William Peterson could tell you that. 

Q. You would not know how much it would cost to build a ship of this 
description?—A. I could not say that. | 


a 


By Mr McKenzie: 
Q. We have it-in evidence here that this ship was known (the Rio Dorado) 
- as non-rolling. Have you any criticism to make of that statement, in other. 
words, that she does not roll?—A. On one page of the log book I find an entry 
that the ship was rolling. Va 
Q. There is an entry in the log lee Yes, ‘‘vessel rolling.” 


By Hon. Mr Sinclair: aot 
Q. What kind of weather would it be then?—A. There was a beam ari 
a rough sea, and the vessel rolling. . 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is a comparative term. \ 
The Witness: The weather must have Deer very mild, because the slip is | 
10 per cent, which is normal. 
By Hon. Mr Sinclair: 


Q. The evidence is that there is very little he on these boats?—A. That 
would not be entered in the log book, as it is not entered on the other days. 
: ( 


By Mr McKenzie: 

Q. What does the record show, as to the slip?—A. 10 per cent, on are 
particular day. 

i Q. And the average?—A. That is an average; sometimes it is lower than 
that. ! 

Q. What is the maximum; I think that is shown?—A. The average for the _ 
voyage, on this particular voyage, is 10-9; the maximum is 21-2, the maximum i. 
sli ‘ ¢ 

¢ By Hon. Mr, Stevens: ye 

Q. What are you reading from, Mr. Wolfe?—A. A copy of the engine room 
log book. 

: Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Chairman, the Exhibit is at page 693, Exhibit 76. ‘In 
about the third or fourth last column, it gives the percentage slip. 
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ae By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. So unquestionably there was rolling and slip, as far as the ship was con- 
erned, Mr. Wolfe?—A. Yes. I haye seen it 8, I have seen it 7, and I have seen 


it 6. 
By Hon. Mr Sinclair: 


__.Q. What page in the log book is it?—A. It is on the page May 4th; that is 
the abstract. It shows it there; it shows the engines ra fing and the ship rolling. 


_ The Cuarrman: Of course it would be a very remarkable thing if a ship 
was coming across the Atlantic in ballast and she met with a fresh wind _ a 
cross sea, if she did not roll. 


(. Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: He said it was non-rolling, anyway, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. McKenzie: The same interest applies, Mr. Chairman, to the question 
of slip. You will notice in the Captain’s statement, at page 667, he said the 
ship does not slip, in other words there is no slip. I think that should be of 
interest to the Committee, in contradiction of the evidence ‘submitted by the 
Captain. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I submit another ition to Mr. Wolfe? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What effect, if any, do you think the corrugations have on the stability 
f the ship?—A. What do I think. \ 
Ke Q. What effect, if any, in your opinion of course, do corrugations have upon 
- the stability of the ship?—A. I don’t think they would have any effect. 


By Mr McKenzie: 


_-  .Q. With regard to the repairs, we have it in evidence, in the Captain’s state- 
4 ment of the Rio Dorado, that there were practically no repairs. That is at page 
664. In your examination of the records of that ship, what would your comment 
_be in regard to repairs, Mr. Wolfe?—A. I notice some entries in the log books 
egarding some cast iron pipes being damaged; and breaking of one of the valves 
f the boilers; and one or two other little items, which are quite usual in some 
ships. ; 
By the Chairman: 

: 4Q: Would those be repairs that the engineer’s crew would be able to make 

themselves’ while the boat was sailing?—A. No. 

____ Q. Or would they be repairs which would have to be effected when the boat 
ot to port?—A. It is a very unusual thing to see a cast iron bilge pipe broken. 
It must be some strain that came on it to break a cast iron pipe. Some tension 
‘strain came on it. That is not usual. 

‘ : 


& ) By Mr,.McKenazie: 

_ Q. As an expert, to what would vou attribute that breaking of the pipes you 
have mentioned?—A. It looks ae much to me as though there were some strain 
coming. on those pipes. 

_ Q. We have it in evidence nee there is practically no strain, due to the 
“non- -rolling quality of the ship—aA. A cast iron pipe is not likely to break in 
ompression, so it must be a pull on it that broke it. That points to a strain. 
Those pipes are clipped to the limbers along the bilge, from one end to the other. 
: So there must have been strain. 


By Mr. Symington, K..: = 
Q. What voyage is that you are speaking of ?—A. It is entered on May 11, 


‘in the logbook of the Rio Dorado. 
us : [Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Voyage number?—A. I don’t know what voyage number it is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was told in Montreal the other day that when a ship goes to sea new 
there has to be as a rule a good many things done, generally effected by the 
engineer’s crew, while th@§ship is finding its way, while the engines are “running 
in” I think is the proper term. Is that so?—A. I can give my experience of 
ships building in the yards.. In Glasgow I have seen parts of the machinery 
repaired before they leave the builder’s yard. . Auxiliary pumps and things of 
that sort sent ashore through fair wear,and tear; they have been working 
probably eight or nine months before the ship comes out of the builder’s hands, 
and the minute the ship starts there is always repairs whenever there is 
machinery running. 

Q. I was told the repairs ee be somewhat numerous, although perhaps 
not important, when a ship began her career?—A. At any time there is as much 
as perhaps from four to twenty-five engineers working, according to what the 
ship can do in the port, and sometimes you may have to give them assistance. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that is generally accepted, but in the 

captain’s evidence, the question was asked by Mr. Symington at page 664: 
“But there are running repairs all the time, are there not, on a ship? — 
—A. Well, on some ships, but not on these corrugated ships.” 
So the only interest we have in introducing Mr. Wolfe’s evidence is to contradict — 
statements such as those.—A. There is another entry in the chief officer’s log- 
book which states that the cargo was damaged in the holds. I will find what — 

date it was. 

Q. Would you look up that evidence, Mr. Wolfe, please?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Rinrret: The answer was that no repairs were incurred at the time. 


Mr. McKenzie: She was on a 25,000 mile voyage, I understand, Mr. 
Rinfret. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, and he gave us the repairs he had later in his 


evidence, that he had on that trip so many pounds. He froze those pipes in 
Vladivostock. 


Mr. McKenztz: I am referring to this last trip, not the Vladivostock trip. ‘ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. What was the approximate cost of those repairs?—A. I did not see the 
pipes, sir, I cannot tell you. I don’t know whether they were four, five, or six 
inch pipes, nor how long it was. It may have been a short pipe, or a pipe 
fifteen feet long. There would have to be a new pipe made, being a cast iron 


pipe. 
By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. In your examination of the records, Mr. Wolfe, are you quite through 
on that?—A. Well, in the chief officer’s logbook, at 3.45 on Wednesday, April 
22, while the ship. was in Hull, there is an account of damaged’ cargo in the 
bottom of Number 4 hold. On the next day, 9 a.m., the surveyors were on 
board surveying it. That indicates another repair necessary there, and in the 
engineer’s logbook he says the ballast is leaking, and he is pumping the ballast 
donkey on No. 3 hold ‘for three or four consecutive days. 

Q. What days are those, Mr. Wolfe?—A. May 4th, ballast donkey pumping , 
on No. 3 hold; May 5th, the same, May 6th, the same entry. And ballast 
donkey on the 7th. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Those are the days the engineer records rough seas?—A. Well, that 
- indicates another repair. It does not only indicate that water is coming through 
_ slightly in the bottom but is coming out through the tank into the hold and 
getting into the bilges. — 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. From your examination of the record what have you found to be the 
best speed that the Rio Dorado has made, on the last, voyage, Hull to Mont- 
real?—A. The indicator cards were taken on May 7th, and I notice the engines 
_ were opened out to their maximum capacity on that occasion, which is quite 
usual when you take a set of cards, you get the maximum power out of her, 
and she only developed 1,707 horsepower, and the ship only made 11-06 knots, 
under extremely fine conditions, because the slip was down to 7-2 per cent 
against 10-9 for the average for the voyage. Showing that that must have 
been a finer day or the slip would have been greater. So that gives her maxi- 
mum speed as 11-06 with the engines at maximum capacity, according to the 
indicator card. b 
— * Q. What do you say the weather conditions were?—A. The weather con- 
_ ditions must have been very fine, because the slip of the propellers was down 
to 7-2 per cent as against an average of 10-9, showing that it was away down 

_ below the average. 
a Q. And the slip would have a most decided bearing on the speed of the 
_ ship?—A. Undoubtedly; yes. Her maximum speed must be around about 11 
knots under extremely fine weather conditions. — ; 
Mr. Symincron, K:C.: The weather conditions are shown: “ Variable 
_ breeze, and shght sea.” 


The Witness: On which day, sir? 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: On the day you quote. 

The Wirness: On May 7th, yes, that was a very fine day. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The previous day was a much finer day. 


The Wrrness: The slip of the propeller is a far better guide to the condi- 
_ tion of the weather than the remarks regarding the weather. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On the day previous there was only a five per 

_ eent slip instead of 7-2. ; 

-. he Wrrness: Yes, but I am taking the average for the voyage. It was 
supposed to be an average voyage. Which is 10-9 slip. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: The day beforethat was 10-2. 

The Wirness: There was a day when it was down to one. 


* 
baw By Mr. McKenzie: 
~_Q. What was the reason for that?—A. The ship was coming through the 
Pentland Firth with a very strong current in her favour. Although the engines 
were driving her through the water, the water was*carrying her so much over 
the land, and the slip goes away down. Sometimes you will get a minus slip. 
_ I have seen it minus 6 or 7 per cent. You beat yourself. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: P 
.  Q. Is it your opinion that on this one voyage only, it is not possible to 
judge of the exact capacity of that ship?—A. That is on one half voyage? 
a Q. On that voyage only. Having only one voyage, can you judge of the 
quality of the ship by one voyage only?—A. No, you cannot. That is‘impos- 
a sible, sir, taking it on one voyage. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevensy 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Wolfe one or two questions. Having regard to 
the supposed greater efficiency of this vessel, do you attribute that more to the 
super-heating steam attachments than to any other cause?—A. I do. 

Q. If you will look at this log. I,am showing you page 693 of the printed 
evidence; the log, showing the slip from day to day. Is that record of slip for 
that voyage at variance with the record of uncorrugated ships?—A. It is high, 
to some. The last ship we had in here, I was looking up her records, and she 
was 8-2 per cent slip from Glasgow across here, average for the whole voyage. 
Then again, on bad weather conditions she might be 13, 14 or 15. Sometimes it 
is down to 3, about the lowest we get on a trip across. 

Q. As an expert engineer, you do not consider this abnormal?—A. Nothing 


out of the ordinary to what we get every day as far as slip is concerned. Ten 


might be a shade if anything high. We reckon certain ships are about 8 and 
9 per cent slip. \ 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. The same tonnage capacity?—A. Well, that nae not make much differ- 

ence. The speeds, you are not taking into comparison, speed, you see. 
By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Mr. Wolfe, has it been part of your duties to examine the records of coal 
consumption for your ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you examined the records which have been submitted to us by 
the chief engineer of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that abstract produced as Exhibit 76 have been sufficient for 
you to come to any constructive conclusion as to the coal consumption of that 
ship on a round voyage?—A. No, it is of no value at all as far as that is 
concerned. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. eu there is no port consumption 
shown. either in Hull or in Montreal and what he is reckoning he is going to 
burn in Montreal I don’t know. 

Q. In the evidence of the chief engineer on page 694 he said he ‘Nad burned 
278 tons less one ton. Now would you tell the Committee whether or not you 
have any criticisms to make of that statement, as to its accuracy?—A. He 
states there that on the voyage from Hull to Montreal he certainly only burned 
that amount of coal because there was a ton remaining in the bunker when he 
got to Montreal. By his own figures he states he burned 278 up to Father 
Point. He shews that. Then he said*he burned 26.1 tons to Montreal. That 
gives you 304 tons he burned to Montreal. He could not have one ton left in 
that bunker, if he used it from nowhere else, so it indicates that coal is being 
taken from somewhere else and used for the propulsion of the ship, if he had 
one ton left in that bunker as he stated he had. Then referring to the coal he 
had leaving Hull, which was 928 tons, I think—928 tons on the ship leaving 
Hull. And then arriving he has down that he had 632 tons, I think. That 
gives him 296 tons he burned. So there is three different statements as to what 
he burned. 

Q. Yes, but on page 684 he says, ‘“ When we arrived in Montreal we had 
burned ” all this, or all that, “less one ton, so we knew exactly the quantity 
we burned.” Then in addition to that there was the 26 tons —A. ‘Twenty-six 
tons which he stated he burned coming from Father Point to Montreal. That 
gives you 304 tons. And his records of coal leaving Hull and coal remaining 
in Montreal shows 296. According to his logbook here, he left there with 928 
tons and he arrived in Montreal with 632 tons, so that is 296 tons. 
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Q. How many different results do you get from a perusal of the logbooks 
and the ‘abstract?—-A. Well there is quite. a lot of inaccuracies here. For 
instance on the last page of the log he states that the ship travelled 292 miles 
from noon on May 13 until the arrival in Montreal. Now as a matter of fact, 
she was 88 miles below Father Point at moon on that day and taking the dis- 
tance to Montreal, it makes it that the ship travelled 393 miles. And he has 
allowed there in his log book only 26 tons of coal from noon of that day until 
10 o’clock the following night. The ship travelled 393 miles, which, .at 11 
. knots, would ‘be somewhere around 34 hours’ steaming. How could she burn 
26 tons and steam 34 hours, because she has been burning a ton an hour— 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not quite follow that. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: May be she drifted upstream. 


The CuarrMan: May I ask a question, here? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would she make 11 knots an hour coming up the river?—A. No; I have 
‘| been generous in allowing that speed. It would be nearer 37 hours’ steaming. 
Further than that, the ship did not get to Montreal at 10 o’clock. I have it 
from the Chief Officer’s log-book that she anchored at St. Michael, and came 
in about 6.40 o’clock the following morning. St. Michael is just below Longue 
Pointe. She did not arrive in Montreal until 6.40 on Thursday morning. 


By Mr. Rinfret: : 

Q. What is the distance between Montreal and St. Michael?—A. About 
nine, miles—I would not be certain of that figure. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It would be more than that. ° 

The CHarrMAN: I thought it was more. 

Mr. Furntorr: I thought Longue Pointe was about 12 miles. 

~The CuamMman: From where we measure the port of Montreal—the port — 
_ of Montreal runs down below Maisonneuve. x 
? The Wirness: At 10.40 on the night of Wednesday she dropped her anchor, 
and lifted anchor at 5.20 the following morning, and got alongside the wharf 
at 6.20 on Thursday morning. That makes the number of hours she was steam- 
ing on that 26 tons of coal from noon of one day, all that day, and all that 
night until six o’clock the following morning, so she must have been about 40 
hours, and only burned 26 tons. 


— » By the Chairman: ; - 

Q. During the night, she would not burn any coal?—A. The fires are 
banked. You cannot let the fires off the ship. When she is at anchor she is 
all ready.to move at a moment’s notice. You have to keep steam up on the 
ship, and steam was kept up on this ship until she arrived at the Laurier pier. 

The Cuarrman: My first guess of 20 miles was not so far out. Proceed, . 
Mr. McKenzie. ; 

By Mr. McKenzie: * 
4 Q. What record do you find, Mr. Wolfe, as to the coal remaining in the 
_ bunkers when the Rio Dorado arrived at Father Point? She arrived on the 
- 12th of May. What was the number of tons remaining in the bunkers—just 
check that up, please—at noon of that day?—A. 658.1 at noon of the day of 
arrival at Father Point. : 
ae Q. I notice in Exhibit 76 the number of tons remaining at Father Point in 
the bunkers was 650. That would be a discrepancy of eight tons would it not? 
—A. Yes. : 
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Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: How do you make up that 658, Mr. McKenzie? 

Mr. McKenziz: The 658 appears on the Engineer’s log, Mr. Sinclair, 
under date of May 12. On hand on that day was 682 tons, and expended, 24 
tons; that leaves a balance of 658. . i 

Mr. Symineron, K‘C.: Where do you get that? a 

Mr. McKenzie: It is in the Engineer’s log. As against that, in Exhibit 76, _ By 
the number of tons remaining, at Father Point, was 650. That is at the bot- 
tom of page 693, Mr. Sinclair. 

Hon. Mr. Sincratr: I do not understand fan you make up the 658. 650 
shows on the log. ’ 


ether ot ee Fe 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Bs ese 


Q. Will you explain, Mr. Wolfe, how the 658 is made up—from the Engi- . 
neer’s log?—A. This abstract is right up to Father Point, which is eight hours a 
past noon, and this (indicating) is made up until noon. a 

Hon. Mr. Srncratr: It is a difference of eight hours in calculation? ae 


The CHarrMan: At about a ton an hour? 


Hon. Mr. Stncuair: It is quite clear now, but we ought to have more 
similar computations. 
Mr. McKenzie: In taking Exhibit 78, it is given as a port to port esti- 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: An estimate? That is not an estimate at all. 

Mr. McKenzir: Then let us take it as an actual statement of fact, Mr. 
Symington. I am satisfied to accept it as such. m3 

The Cuarrman: Counsel will please direct their observations to the 
Chair. lg 

Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Exhibit 73 is mis- — 
dJeading: it certainly was misleading when I examined it. It is at page 658. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is the Captain’s abstract? 

Mr. McKenaziz: It is the Captain’s abstract. 

The Cuarrman: It is called an abstract passage from Hull to Montreal. 
You say it is misleading, Mr. McKenzie? In what regard, sir? 

Mr. McKenziz: The total distance is given as port to port, appearing at 
the bottom of the page. The heading is “ Abstract Passage from Hull to Mont- ' 
real; Total distance, Port to Port, 3,019 miles; total consumption 278 tons.” 

Hon. Mr. Sivcuarr: Mr. McKenzie, is it not usual on board ship to mea- 
sure the distance from the point where you put off your pilot, outwardbound, 
until you take on the pilot on the other’side? 

Mr. McKenzin: My understanding was directly to the contrary, Mr. Sin- 

_ clair., My instructions are that “from port to port” means the same as “from 
quay to quay.” : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is 3019 miles the difference from Hull to Father 
Point or from Hull to Montreal? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ‘From Hull to Father Point. 


The CHatrMan: If it is from Hull to Father Point, then the heading may 
be a little misleading, but the facts seem to be correct. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not only is that the case, but she was steaming, I think. 
from some time in the afternoon, until 2.15 in the morning, when she dropped 
her pilot outside of Hull, down the river. I think that is seven or eight hours’ 
steaming. " 

[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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The CHatrMAN: The witness says he thinks he can clear that up, and we 
will give him the opportunity. sea 

The Witness: On all ships we make.a record of point-to-point distance—- 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: The log will show that— 

The CHarrMAN: Let the witness finish his answer, please. A 

The Wirnesss.—the point to point distance is from the time you drop your 
_ pilot at one point until you pick.him up at another. Then there is another record 
_ from port to port. This record (indicating) should be “ point to point,” because 

it is not from the time of leaving Hull, but from the time of leaving the light- 
ship, 20 miles distant from Hull. The distance to Montreal is 3,357 miles, pori 
- to port. If this is port to port, the mileage should be 3,357. 


ie 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From Hull to Montreal is?—A. 3,357 miles. : 
; Q. Therefore this total distance is really point to point instead of port to 
port? —A. Yes. ) : 

Q. If you changed the words “from port to port” to “point to point.” it 
would be right? 

Mr. Furnrort: Except that the heading is misleading. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be the abstract“passage from point to 
point, instead of from Hull to Montreal? 

Hon. Mr. SINCLAIR: Hull to Montreal is just the same— 
ot The CuairMan: The total distance should be, point to point, 3,019 miles. 
¥ Hon. Mr. Srevens: The difficulty with this whole schedule is that it is 
given to us as a typical voyage; the amount of coal consumed was doubled, 
and we were told that represented the total amount of coal per voyage. That 
does not allow for steaming up the St. Lawrence, and steaming down the St. 
» Lawrence, and does not allow for picking up the pilot outside of Hull and tak- 
ing the boat into Hull. Wk 
on Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, he allowed £50 in money for that; 
_ * £550, and £50, makes up the total of £600. 
as Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is presented to us as a typical voyage, and I say it 
16 not. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuair: It is presented as an actual voyage. 

~The Cuamrman: Typical of what the boat could do. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is presumed to typify an actual example. 

Mr. McKenziz: Typical of an actuality. ; 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: But it is not; it is only part of a voyage: 

. The CuatrmAn: By the way, has the boat arrived at Hamburg, Sir Wil- 

p+ ham? 

, Sir Witt1am Perersen: No, not that I know of. I have no information. 
The Cuarrman: Now then, Mr. McKenzie, your next question, please. 


. By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. From your calculations, Mr. Wolfe, what has been the total time from 
“quay to quay in that voyage, from the time she left Hull until the time she 
arrived at Montreal? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I wonder if Sir William has information as to 
where that ship is. She was supposed to land last night, but, as a matter of 
fact, she was off the North of Scotland. 

Mr. Fuintort: She passed Dunnet Head, last night. 

‘ [Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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Sir Wixu1AM Pererson: May I clear up that statement? I have some in- 
formation, but not of her arrival: I have information that her bunkers took 
fire from spontaneous combustion, and she has had great delay in putting out 
the fires in the bunkers. As you know, it sometimes takes days to put out 
these fires which are in the bunkers, which are caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. That is what delayed the passage over. She was somewhere off the — 
North of Scotland. ' 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you your answer to the last question by Mr. McKenzie?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is it?—A. 13 days and 17 hours from Hull to Montreal. 


The Cuamrman: Mr. McKenzie have you any further questions? 
Mr. McKenzie: I do not think there is anything further. 


l 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 3 
Q. Mr. Wolfe, there is no difficulty, apart from picking out, perhaps, the 
headings and some small variations, in arriving at what these documents show 


as to the perforance of that boat—what these logs show?—A. To,me it would 


not be of any use. 

Q. But apart from whether it is of any use or not, I say there is no difficuliee 
in finding out what the figures show, and what it is claimed the boat_did.—A. 
The only way you can work a trip off is this; you know what coal is put aboard 
her at one port, and you go around, and you know what coal was put on board 
again, and there has been a certain amount of coal consumed, in port, outward, 
in port, homeward, and in port—that counts as well—and you know by these 


figures how much ‘coal to allow for port consumption, so as to arrive at the | 


amount of sea consumption. a 
Q. So they show 928 tons which they took on board, and aie they burned ie 
278 tons to Father Point?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they show they burned 26.1 tons to Montreal?—A. Quite. 
Q. And when ‘you check it up, it shows the amount of coal he used, and 
what he had left, and there was a difference of what—two or three tons?—A, ‘ 
_ Six or eight tons. : 
Q. What is the figur e?—A. Eight, I think. 304 was shown, a total of 278 
and 26. ‘ 
Q. What would that leave in the bunkers?—A. What will it leave in the=3 
bunkers? 
Q. Yes, at Montreal?—A. At Montreal? 


Q. Yes. 928 when he left Hull; he used 278 to’ Father Point, and 26-point- 


something to Montreal— —A. That will give him 624, will it not? 

Q. It is 24 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what did he have in his bunkers, according to that log?—A. He had 
632 tons. 

Q. In his bunkers?—A. Yes, but he has made no allowance for coming tant r 
Hull to the pilot grounds. He left Hull at midnight on April 30th, according to 
the chief officer’s log book, and he steamed over two hours with engines going 
at full speed, and there is no coal consumption shown for that. 

Q. “Left Hull 11. 10 p-m. proceeded down the river, dropped pilot and pro- 
ceeded away 2.15 am.” That is what you refer to?—A. The chief officer’s log 


book reads slightly different. “Left Hull 11.10 p.m. (summer time) and pro- ae 


ceeded down river till dropped pilot and pull away 2.15 a.m. , Friday first May.” 

The nit goes on to when this starts, 2.15, and the engines were going full speed. 
Q. So if he took on that amount of coal at Hull it would show what has © 

been burned and what was left in the bunkers when he got to Montreal?—A. 


Quite. 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 


s 
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Q. Do I understand you te say that you have no practical knowledge of 
corrugated boats at all?—A. No. 

Q. What you have been telling the committee is what you have been read- 
ing of what people on_the other side have been saying about it?—A. What 
have been following up in the profession, keeping in touch with any new thing. 
Q. What you have been reading, is what other people have been writing 
about?—A. Quite. Wi 
ri Q. What do you say would be the saving in coal by superheating?—A. 20 
per cent to 25 per cent in a new ship. 

Q. That would not account for a difference between 25 tons and 42 tons?— 
A. What are you referring to? 

Q. The Cairnmona—A. You are comparing a ship going 124 knots with 
another going 10. 

Q. What speed did the Cairnmona make?—A. I think that is voyage 38, 
is it not?— 

: Q. On page 880, it says:— 
“Q. So on this voyage, in average 8.9 knots per hour, you used 42 
tons of Durham coal per day ?—-A. 42 tons? On this voy age? 
.Q. Yes?—A. No, on this voyage it is different; we used about an 
average of 38 only. We were not going at extreme speed. A 
Take 38.—A. That is a bad weather trip. You are comparing a good weather 
trip of the Rio Dorado with a bad weather trip of the Cairnmona. 


The CHAIRMAN: On page 887 there is the abstract of the log of the SS. . 
Cairnmona from Montreal to Newcastle. 


__, Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Voyage 380 is on page 886. That is what he is_ 
speaking about., 


Rees i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Averaging 12.36 knots?—A. Yes. 

QQ. And how much coal did she use on that one?—A. 42, if I remember 
rightly; that’ is why I spoke of that voyage. You are comparing a ship going 
124 knots with a ship going 104. ane 
Q. That would not be proper; I quite admit that. On page 887 it is 10.7 

knots.—A. This is the captain’s log? 
<: Yes?—A. Have you the engineer’s log? 

Q. I have not got it.—A. It does not show the percentage of slip, so you 
cannot compare it., One ship may have a 10 per cent slip, and the other 20 
per cent. e 

Q. It shows the weather, as you see there ; 10.7 knots— —A. It also says, 
oS "Plunging heavily,” “ Shipping heavy water.” 

- Q. How often? One day it was plunging. On the next day it was ship- 
ping heavy water. Have you got any comparison, after looking this over, that ~ 
ou can give us?—A. Which one is that? 

~ Q. The Cairnmona—A. This is the captain’s log, which you want me to 
compare with what? 

Q. You will find the engineer’s log, commencing on page 894. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And on page 895, the same voyage. 


mt 


' By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ Q. You have not compared them for the purpose of giving us a proper 
-comparison—aA. No. This is the first time I have seen these. 
¥ Q. But putting your faith in superheating, you would say there should be 
how much additional efficiency?—A. In that particular ship I should say 
between 20 per cent and 25 per cent. 
34154 {Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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Q. Meaning in the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes, the Rio Dorado. 

@. Why in that particular ship?—A. Because she is a new ship, and she k. 
is built for it. It has been built in the ship in the first place, it is not an 
alteration. 

Q. That is more effective than an alteration?—A. You will a more — 
efficiency in a ship originally built that way than in a ship which is built for + 
saturated steam and then altered. ae 

@. Are the new ships being superheated, on the St. Lawrence?—A. Our 
three M boats are superheated; they were built superheated, but the Minne-— 
dosa has been converted, and it is the actual results of that ship I am quoting — 
from. ’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say 20 per cent more efficiency, you mean that you can get — 

the same speed on 20 per cent less coal?—A. Yes, sir. 3 \ Ae 

Q. That burning four tons, with superheating you can get as much speed 

as with five tons w rithout cibneed wave Quite, and it runs into rather — 
heavy figures. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ie 

Q. There has been quite a bit of discussion, has there not, as to the benefits’ i 

of these boats, among engineers?—A. Yes, quite a lot. if 

@. You have ‘been hearing quité a bit about it lately?—A. I thought you 

meant in engineering societies in England. 

Q. I do, apart from this enquiry altogether—A. Yes. Every engineering — “ 

book you get hold of there has been somebody writing about the merits and 

demerits of them. ¢ ; ' : : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the corrugated bie ?—A. The corrugated ships. 
Q. That is since the war?—A. Yes, since the war. 
Q. But you yourself, as you have told us, have had no actual practical 
experience in them?—A. No. : 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: : re 
Q. Is it a revolution in shipbuilding?—A. I would not like to say that. 
Mr. McKenziz: There was just one further question, Mr. Chairman. — 


f / boas 


° 
By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Mr. Wolfe, the Cairnmona was fitted with fans for the purpose of ven- 
tilation. What would your estimation be of the coal consumption, driving these 
fans?—A. That is a pretty hard thing to state, but of course you cannot drive 
anything aboard a ship unless you pay jor Z im one way or une other. | 

Ye 
By the Chairman: 


the ship, you oie be using ‘about 50 horse~power. 
Q. Would that add a ton a day to the coal consumption oy Hardly a to 


The Cuairman: Are there any further questions? 


By tee Shaw: ee 
Q. Mr. Wolfe, your ships are registered in the British Registry, are they © 
not?—A. Yes. a 


[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] v if 
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Q. Can you tell us why?—A. No, it has nothing to do with my depart- 
ment. 

Q. I have been told that registry in Canada is a much more expensive 
matter than registry in England. Do you know whether that is true or not? 
—A. No, I do not know. \ 

Q. Who would know that?—A. Some of the ships are registered in Canada, 
are they not? I think the Pacific boats and all the boats on the railways and 
on the lakes are. 
cS Q. I am told that some of the boats on the lakes and practically all of the 
ocean boats are registered in England, because it is a much less expensive 
process. Do you know anything about that?—A. I could not tell you anything 
about that. 


a The CHairmMan: Now, are there any more questions? If not, I am going 
_ to discharge the witness with many thanks. 


Witness discharged. 


Se ci 


, The CuHairman: Who is the next witness, Mr. McKenzie? 
Mr. McKenzie: Captain Isles. 
Davin Isxxs, called and sworn. 


* ee By the Chairman: 


Q. You live in Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q: What is vour business, your occupation?—A. Superintendent stevedore. 
Q. Stevedore for—?—A. The Thompson-Cairn Line. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


* Q. How long have you ‘been in the stevedoring business, Captain?— 
A. Twenty-one years, sir. 

Q. In Montreal?—A. In Montreal. . 
Q. You were at sea before that?—A. Nineteen ‘years. 
Q. What certificates do you hold?—A. Extra Master’s certificate. 
Q. Is that the highest qualification—?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. —for a shipmaster?—A. Yes. 
Q. You had occasion to examine the plans of the Petersen ships?—A. I 
_ examined the ships. 
a Q. And you examined Exhibit 92, which is a plan of the River Ottawa?— 
ae pA. Yes, sir, I saw that. 
Bs, -Q. How would you describe that boat, Captain Isles?—A. She is a shelter 
_ deck corrugated steamer. . 
4 _ Q. What I want to ask— 
)- Mr. Symrinetron, K.C.: May I ask just what the nature of this evidence 
is going to be? A head stevedore js going to give evidence about the construc- 
tion of a boat. 
: The CuarrMan: Captain Isles is an old seaman, and the stevedoring people 
know a good deal about boats, especially when they are in port. 
* Hon. Mr. STevens: What are you objecting to his evidence for, Mr. 
_ Symington? 

4 Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I have no particular objection. I do not know 
anything about what his evidence is going to be, but he has referred to a 
helter deck boat, about which we have had some disputes, and if his evidence 
s to be directed towards that, I should think we should have thy evidence of 
. marine engineer or a marine architect. 

Mr. McKenzie: This type of ship is known quite well, Mr. Chairman, I 
think, and I think the Captain is eminently qualified to declare whether it is 
shelter deck or ’tween deck, or what it is. 

3415—44 (Captain David Isles.] 
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The CuarrMan: I was told the other day that naval architects had pocels 
names, different from the ordinary current, names for boats, so I am not going 
to interfere with the Captain. 

Mr. Rinrrer: By all means, give it, Mr. Chairman, and let us forget 
‘about these. ; pay 


By Mr. McKenzie: i 


Q. In your experience, Captain, you have had occasion to load, I suppose, 
many, many ships in the port of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir, a great many. ‘5 

Q. And you have had occasion to come to some conclusion as to the best — 
type of ship which is suited to the Montreal and Canadian trade?—A, Yes, fe 
have studied it. 

Q. I want you to take the type of ship proposed by Sir William Pema 
and compare that with the ship which you regard as ‘a typical and ideal ship 
for the Canadian trade. You have examined the plans of the River Ottawa, 
and you, I understand, have inspected the Rie Dorado?—A. I was aboard of 
her, and the Newberry, as well. 

Q. Which is the Newberry?—A. The other corrugated steamer. 

Q. Just a little louder, please—A.'I was on board the Rio Dorado, leit 
the Newberry, the other corrugated Blenanet, that was in Montreal last week, ‘ 
down her holds. 

Q. Let us take the Rio Dorado. I ait you to go into the question as 
to her suitability for the Canadian trade. Now, the Rio Dorado, as we have. ‘ 
it in evidence, is more or less of the type of ship which is to be used by Sir. % 
William Petersen.—A. She would not do at all for our business. * Ma 

Q. Why? I want you to elaborate on that——A. She has to have more 
decks and more compartments, to take care of the different commodities we 
handle every week. When the shelter deck is open right fore or aft, without pays 
bulkheats, you cannot separate the various commodities you get. 

Q. Why should you require to separate them?—A. Because you get leather, 
hops, flour, apples; it cannot all go in the same space. It must be a 
separate. If you put flour with corn or apples, you taint your flour. 

Q. Why cannot that be put on the shelter deck?,-A. You are going in 
put cattle there, and you cannot put flour on the shelter deck, if you put leather 
there or anything that has a smell. . 

Q. If you use the shelter deck I imagine you would just have -the hold 
left, the lower hold. Why could not*that be used?—A. The 27-foot hold? 

Q. Yes. I understand it is a 27-foot hold, on the River Ottawa?—A. There © 
is nothing that goes out of Montreal that you could stow 27 feet high and land 
it, except grain or flour. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Because they will not stand the pressure. 

Q. Why would it not stand the pressure?—A. If you are going to put 
_apples in a 27-foot held, the first five tiers would go to pieces with the weight 
You could not stow boxed meat 27 feet high, Canadian bacon. a 

Q. Just because of the weight?—A. It is bad stowage. There are the 
current rules,-governing stowage. If you exceed the height and have damage, 
you pay for it; if you stow cheese or anything too high for the bottom oo 
it is up to you, "because vou have too much weight on it. 

_Q. Are we to take it that the ’tween deck of the ship is somewhat senile 
in form to a row of cupboards, with shelves?—A. You could describe it as that, 
with the steel bulkheads between each one. f 

Q. In a experience, have you had occasion to’ use shelter deck or ’tweer 
deck space, to the exclusion of the space that you might have had available 
in the hold?—A. You cannot put down the hold all that you can put on they 
deck. There is quite a bit of leakage from it. You cannot put meat down a 
hold on top of anything without damage to whatever is underneath it, whether ‘ 
it is grain, flour, as the case might be; you put it on the decks. 

[Captain David Isles.] 
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Q. In your experience have you had occasions where you have had space 
vailable in the hold and you are not permitted, or in your opinion, it was not 
advisable to ship in the hold?—A. After the war, when we were replacing the 
fleet which was lost during the war, we used a shelter deck vessel for a summer _ 
and a half. When that shelter deck had all the meats it could hold, we had 
to shut the rest out. On two or three occasions we shut a lot of cargo out 
which we could not put on top of grain or flour. 
: Q. Is that an objection by the shipper or a precaution by the stevedore?— 
A. You have to pay for it. 
he). Who has to pay for it?—A. The ship has to pay for it, if you put wet 
stuff. on top of dry stuff. It is bad stowage. 
Q. I understand you have inspected the corrugated ships?—A. I was down 
th the holds of the Newberry. F 
_ Q. And the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. Xn 
_. Q.’Have you any criticisms to offer as to the loading facilities of that-type 
of ship?—A. As far as corrugation is concerned? 
Q. Yes.—A. Well, I would have objection to it. The nearer you can make 
‘a hold into a square box, the better and the simpler you get stowage, If you 
are going to follow the contour of corrugations and try to find packages to fit 
into that, and let the ordinary longshoremen put them in, you are going to have 
difficulty. It is good for grain but it is not good for package freight. 
Q. Would there be any difficulty in the corrugations in the stowage?—A. 
You do not get packages to ft in. The cargo must be bound together. It has 
to go across the Atlantic, after you are done with it. It has to be bound together 
and properly stowed. The ship is liable to meet heavy weather, and if you are 
going to stay in the business and get a reputation for landing cargo in good 
condition, you must have it properly stowed; and even also in the case of bag — 
eargo, if you follow the outlines of that corrugation and stow your bags in there, 
and that ship had a five degree list, and the sides sw eat, the sweat has no where 
‘to drop except on the top of the cargo. a 
- Q. You have the sweating in the Foes carb ship?—A.. Yes, but it runs 
‘down the side. Provision is made for it. 
~ Q. What effect would the rolling have, as reas sweating?—A. When it 
runs over you will get the drops of sweat ‘off the bilge, because it will drop 
raight. If ibe ship’s side is straiglft the sweat wil! run down in a steady stream, 
ut, if it is corrugated, when the ship has a list over, this sweat will drop, when . 
it aie to the point of the angle, on to the cargo, because the cargo 1s under- — 
neath it 
Q. We have the statement in evidence to the effect flint the refrigerator 
_ Space is not essential for'the Montreal trade—A. He does not know anything 


' 


we 


; : By the Chairman: 
: Q. If you are going to carry certain sorts of cargo, you have to have 
refrigeration —A. If you do not have that, you are not supplying the require- 
ments of the port. . 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. The Captain said that for the Miah trade, on the ships in which he 
was engaged, refrigeration was not essential. 
The CuairmMan: Who said that? 
; Mr. McKenzie: The Captain of the Rio Dorado. I think I can find it a 
little later, oe I do not want to take the time of the Committee. 


By Mr. McKenzie:. 
Q. Now, Captain Isles, you spoke of the spaces in the hold as being 27 
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feet. Now, you say that is entirely too deep for the stowage of ordinary pack- 
age freight? A Tab as it 
Q. Would it not be advisable to use grain and build that up, and then put 
your package freight on top of that?—A. Yes, but not when we are carrying 
cattle. In our business, we aim to lift all the package freight every week; 


therefore, when our ships arrive in Montreal, the minimum amount of grain ig : 4 
engaged, with an option, probably, on some more. Then you go along; they size _ 


up the package freight situation and around about Thursday, they will try to~ § 
get extra grain. You have to go after it until often it is too late and in the 


meantime you cannot do anything in your lower holds. In the summer, in Mont- — a 


real, you will have meats and all kinds of stuff, coming into the shed and if you 
leave them more than four or five hours, they will report you to the Department 
at Ottawa. Therefore, you must have the ships deck to put it on. 


By the Chairman: ah 


Q. Do the cheese people try to send their cheese down late?—A. If they 
get a late cable that prices have gone:up they will shoot it down a little late, | 
the night before sailing. We have had to take other stuff out to make room _ 
ove ail: : 


By Mr. Mckenzie: 
Q. When you say Thursday, you mean for boats that would be leaving on 


Saturday moting?—A. On Friday morning. We work all night Thursday i 


night, trying to get the boat away on Friday morning, at nine or ten o’clock, on ~ 
this particular line. We are talking of the Thompson Line. 
@. I would gather that your reference hag entirely to do with the question 
‘of dispatch, as to the loading facilities of your ’tween deck ship, as compared 
with the shelter deck?—A. Dispatch i is one thing; putting your stuff in the ship, 
as it comes along, is a very important thing, because the Department in Ottawa 
‘keep an inspector in the shed. Your customer has iced the meats and brought 
them in early, and if you have them in the shed for forty-eight hours, they will 
report it right back. We must put it in the ship. We work often, when it is 


not necessary, to clean up the perishable freight, over night. There is another 


point in connection with meats, that might as well be cleared up: You could 
not store that in the hold. Supposing you take a ship, with ordinary ‘tween 
decks, in a 15 foot or a 16 foot hold and raised the height with deals or some- _ 
thing of that sort, the man, whose meats go in first, would not get them for three 
days, on the other side. ‘The man, whose meats are on top, gets them first. — 
The idea is to put them along the decks and put them all out in twelve hours, 
to get them all to the market, and you have them all sold for the week-ends on 
the other side. You have to keep your week-end dates on the other side. It. 
is just as important as leaving here, to.keep your speed up. x 
pote CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions to ask the witness, Mr. Sytninae i 

ton? 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. There is this: Suppose ’tween decks—I do not say that in a icoiem 
term, but with.a deck above and a deck below in this ship, as in your pee 
A. You are referring to the nine foot six deck? 

Q. The River Ottawa?—A. She has a-nine foot, six, shelter deck. 

4 Q. Yes. There is a space to put cargo there?—A. Tf you do not pia: cists 
here. 

Q. If you do not put cattle there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there are refrigerator holds in that ship, or compartments?—A. 
Where, sir? I did not see that. In the lower hold, yes. - 


Q. No. They had been added since that plan. —A. In the lower hold, yes. 
{Captain David Isles.] 
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6 Q. Yes —A. 27 feet deep. 

Q. I do not: know about that. In the stern bow, I understand? Aft. In 
the aft hold—A. No use to us. 

Q. Then you say that the crevices, the corrugations would sweat, and that 
the sweat was dripping?—A. I fancy 50, I went down the hold and looked. 

Q. But the ship was not sweating when you were there?—A. No. 

Q. Then with respect to the bags, they go against the cargo battens, do 
they not?—A. Yes. 

i Q. Now, about the form of the corrugations; with regard to those corru- 
- gations, they would form an air space, would they not, if they were not filled? 
_—A. They would go against the cargo battens in a straight sided ship, just the 
same. 
Q. But they do not go into the corrugations?—A. The cargo battens on 
the ship I saw followed the contour of the ship, followed the corrugations, 
followed the shape of the corrugations. There was the space between them, 
_ but they followed the contour right around. 

- Q. They follow the frames, I am told, in our boats?—A. Outside of the 
frame; they are 7 feet apart. 

Well, what about that?—A. You will want some cargo battens to hold your 
cargo there, in a gale on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. May be so; wouldn’t the corrugations make air, which would be desirable 
in the hold, an air space?—A. That was another point I was going to mention. 
I daresay there would be dead air space in that corrugation, unless you had a 
fan or a vacuum to give circulation, because it seems to me that in this air 
_ space yqu would have dead air otherwise. 
se Q. One of them told of a cargo of rice. What have you to say about that? 
_—A. I have handled cargoes of rice in steamers, and that is a cargo you do not 
_ stow like you would some other cargoes. It does not matter what you bring in, 

_ they bring down bamboos and criss-cross them in the ship and every four tiers — 
_ they have a skeleton ventilator, then they run four, every four tiers, and connect 
them with up-and-down ventilators running into the hatchways and everywhere; 
_ they have 120 tons of ventilators. 

 Q. It seems to be a difficult cargo to carry?—A. Yes. As long as you do 
not allow it to touch anything, it is all right; it sweats quicker than anything 
else: ae 


Q. as would ‘imagine it would want proper protection, too?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. M. Stevens: 

Q. How would that rice be carried?—A. In bags, sir. 
: “Q. The criticism you have offered to this Committee is a criticism of, the 
Rio Dorado?—A. Any ship that does not have divided ’tween decks would not 

do for the Montreal trade. Every week you get a car of leather or a car of 
hops, and you cannot say you will not take it; you have to take it. 
Q. One that can be divided is all ri ght?—A. It must be divided with a steel ~ 
: bulkhead. A wooden bulkhead lets air ret oudlh You have to have steel, and 
enough of it. 
_ Q. That is all that is necessary, ‘tween decks?—A. Compartments is all 
- you want. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. The ordinary run of cargo boat that goes to Montreal, handling general 
package freight, does it have one deck or two, on which cargo is stowed?—A. 
Ships built for the purpose have two. You can work with one, if you have your 
five divided compartments to hold bags of flour and rice; you can wait until 
- your cargo is finished, or you may decide to go ahead and lack a couple of hun- 


dred tons of grain rather than wait. 
. A [Captain David Isles.] 
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Q. But take the Conference lines; do they have one or two decks, as a Tu 
on their boats?—A. Any ship built for the Montreal trade has two decks; any-"— 
body who has been in the business very long knows that. 

Mr. McKenzie: There is one question which the captain as a master 
mariner might be able to clear up; it is a very controvers ial one, as to whether pe 
the tonnage in the shelter deck is included in ‘the net tonnage. is 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Can you tell us that, Lainie ond Not if it is a sheltered deck. If fe 

is in the tonnage, it is not a sheltered deck. Shelter deck is a term used by the 

Board of Trade. If it is in the tonnage, you pay on any cargo you carry, but 
if your shelter deck is empty you do not pay anything. 

Q. I am just speaking of the register?—A. It is not in the tonnage. 


Mr. McKenzie: I am requested to ask, Mr. Chairman, as to whether Or 
not the passenger accommodation on a passenger ship is in the tonnage? 
The Witness: It is lately I believe. I think the passenger accommodation 


is included. I 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is my friend satisfied now? < 


Mr. McKenzie: Quite. j ; 

Mr. Syminocton, K.C.: I am glad he has satisfied himself upon that point. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Have we any more evidence now? We asked the Minister 
to come over this evening, and I did make a suggestion that possibly he might 
hold himself in readiness to come this afternoon, but he is too busy. It is now 
almost 5 o’clock. We shall adjourn until what hour to-night? I want to finish - 
to-night, as far as the evidence is concerned. 


Mr. Rinrret: We will finish. an fa ae 
The Cuamrman: Shall we say 8 o'clock? | a 


- Hon. Mr. Stevens: One moment, Mr. Chairman. We have asked several 
_ times for the register of the Rio Dorado. 


The\CHatrMan: Mr. Donald, have you any news ma about it? @ 


_ Mr. Donatp: I am instructed that the agent was communicated with in 

Montreal, and he stated that it had been forwarded to the Department of Marine 

and Fisheries in Ottawa. : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not know for what purpose it is required by — 

Mr. Stevens. ey ee me 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It was required by the Committee to check up the 

statement that was made. ete e,.Y 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think they have a copy of it. 
Mr. McKenzie: We have what we believe to be a copy. i 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: You will recollect, Mr. Chairman, that you ordered it. 
The CuatrMAN: I think I ordered it and re-ordered it. a 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: And we are entitled to have it. 


Mr. SHaw: Some MEET from that department could bring the document 
here, I should think. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The documents have been here: two. or three times. 
Will the Chairman ask the Secretary to bring them to-night? 


The Cuatrman: Would you like to have them here to-night, Mr. siovent? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we might as well have them. 


The CuamrMAN: Half past 8 o’clock is the hour I intimated to Mr. Low. ‘ 
What do you think, gentlemen, of my asking the clerk to have Mr. J m.ston “2 
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‘aid Mr. Duguid here at 8 o’clock, and that they should bring a copy of the 
register, which, according to the statement which Mr. Donald has been instructed 
to make to us, was sent to that department? 

If that is satisfactory the Committee will stand adjourned until 8 o’clock 
to-night. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For the information of the Committee, I would 
_ like to say that Major Cairns is here, if you wish to take evidence of the con- 
_ versation and so on. I do not want to burden you with it; I am not pressing the 
evidence now, because it is more or less ancient history. 


The CuarrMaAn: We could take Major Cairns now, if you wish. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am not pressing the evidence at all, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is an old story. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What is the use of taking the Elacade, if nobody 
wants it. 


‘ The Cuatrman: Unless there is a desire to hear Major Cairns, I think we 
Shall all be glad to get three hours’ rest. 


Hon. Mr. Srncxuair: What is it about, Mr. Chairman? 


' The Cuarrman: It is ehour the conversation with Mr. Preston, I under- 
stand. 


i Mr. Montaomery, K.C.: I do not know at this stage, Mr. Chairman, 
whether we are interested in any further contradiction of Mr. Preston’s Report. 
I merely wish to observe that Major Cairns is present, and at this stage, if iti is 
at all necessary or desirable we could call him. . 
a : Mr. SHaw: I would like to ask Mr. Montgomery whether Major Cairns 
Py can throw any additional light on the subject we are now discussing, whether he 
- will contradict him, and if so, in what particular? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The substance of his evidence, Mr. Shaw, would 
be this, that Mr. Preston did come to see him, but that the conversation was © 
somewhat different from the account given by Mr. Preston, and that he was not 
prepared to carry out that 100, unless. the Government regulations were changed 
from those in the Argentine. 
I do not know whether the Committee will want any further evidence than 
_ that or not. 

- Hon. Mr Srncuair: I think that is good enough, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: All right, we will let.it stand in that way. This Committee 
therefore stands adjourned until 8 o’clock to-night, when we will hear these 
witnesses that have been mentioned. 

The Committee adjourned. 


/ 


The Committee resumed at tes o’clock p.m.}\the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
- McMaster, presiding. 

_ _ The Cuarrman: The Committee will please come to order. Mr. Johnston, 
_ will you kindly take the witness stand? | 

_ ALEXANDER 'igsveabacinae called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 

; Q. Mr. Johnston, you are the Flepaty Minister of Marine and: Fisheries? 
=A. Wes, sir. 
Q. The other evening, sir, I asked the Captain of the Rio Dorado to send 

up a certified copy of a document showing the registered tonnage of the ship. 
It never came to this Committee, but I heard it did go to the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. Have you got it?—A. I have not. I think Mr. Gordon 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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telephoned to my office a few minutes before five and intimated that either th 

original certificate, or a transcript thereof, had been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. I asked the chaps around the Department, who would know, whether — 
such a document had been received, and they told me if it had reached the 
office, they had not seen it. I have not seen it. i z 

The Cuatrman: I got the impression somewhere that it had been sent to 
your office. Ba, 

Mr. Donatp: The advice I had was that a certified copy from the Cantons et 
House had been sent to the Department of Marine and Fisheries. x 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: It looks to me as if somebody was trifling with the 
Committee. There is no excuse in the world why we should not have copies of _ 
this register. 

The CHAIRMAN: When was this supposed tobe me " ordered it to come. a 
here over a week ago. ~ ie 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is two weeks ago. Rt: 

Mr. Donatp: It was supposed’ to be sent the day after the ship left port. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: They were to get it to save them coming back; they 
were to get a copy from the Custom House and make a certified copy from that. ; 

Mr. Donatp: That is quite true. 

Mr. Buacx (Halifax): Mr. Chairman, we are talking about this register 
and it is said that somebody sent it. Surely to goodness we can proceed in a 
businesslike way to see if it was mailed. Who wrote the letter? Let us get a 
copy of the letter here and we can trace it through the post office. . ¥ 


The CuatrMaAn: I think the suggestion of Mr. Black is an excellent one. 
Mr. Donatp: I will do the best I can to produce the document. : 
Mr. Buack (Halifax): Was it mailed? 
Mr. Donatp: I have only the advice of the agents that the Custom House 
sent a certified copy to the Department of Marine and Fisheries at Ottawa. 
The CuatrMAN: Do you know when they sent it?’ ere 
Mr. Donatp: I understood it was sent the day after the ship sailed from — 
Montreal. a 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think my friend has a copy here, and while it is | 
not certified— a 


The CHatrMAN: Do you think we would be safe in accepting it? 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I suppose they made a copy themselves, and a a. 
would be prepared to let it go in. > 
The Wrrness: All I desire to say about it is that I asked one of the clerks — 
in charge of registration matters in the Department shortly before five, if any — 
papers with reference to the Rio Dorado had reached the office. He went out — 
and made a search, came back rather promptly, and told me that no papers — 
with respect to the Rio Dorado had reached our office. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I make the suggestion that the copy they have, 
be put in; it is not certified, 


Sir Been Fiset: Can you understand any reason why it should be sent 
to your Department, Mr. Johnston? Why should the Customs House send iy i 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries? ae 
The Witness: There is no reason. 7 
Sir Eucens Fiser: Are you sure that he did not mean the Deputy Minister — 
of Customs? a 


Mr. Donatp: I can only give you the information I have received. 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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Sir Eveene Fiser: Did you ciuire of the Deputy Minister of Customs? ? 
Mr. Donatp: I have not, but I will inquire. 


Sir Evcene Fisrr: I cannot see why it should go to the Deputy Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. 

The Witness: The vessel being registered a as it is, in the United Kingdom, 

there would be no’ reason cores us send a transcript of the certificate to 

our office. 


»* Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I a not ae wee that office should have been 
selected, other than the Captain was supposed to get the Custom House official 
to make a certified copy of it and send it to this Committee. 
The Cusmrman: Gentlemen, I will suggest that we put in a copy, and mean- 
_ while I would like Mr. Donald to follow this matter up. 
Mr. Donatp: I will be glad to do everything in my power to produce this 
copy before the Committee. 1 have done everything I can, so far. I am not 
trying to hold back anything. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: You will probably find that in the Minister of Cus- 
tom’s office. ) 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Ring up the Customs Collector in Montreal and find 
out if the certificate was ever “made. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr.. McKenzie hands me this (indicating). The 
Customs House officer must have had a copy in order to be able to make this, 
although it is not certified. 


. Mr. Furntorr: It would be left with him while the ship was in port. 


The Cratrman: Althougn the Deputy Minister cannot certify to the cor- 
~ rectness of this, he can tell us if it is on the usual form, and whether it appears 
to be in order. 


The Witness: It ante appears to be in the regular form, and appears 
to be in order. 


a The CHAIRMAN: We will iit that in subject to verification when the 
- original is received. 


\- Exuterr 99: Copy of Register. (Uncertified). 


» By the Chairman: 
. Q. Who is the Registered Agent of Shipping?—A. We are. 
‘ The CuairMAN: So it would be to this Department that it would naturally 
be sent. Shall we have this printed? 
Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: File it as an exhibit. That will be sufficient. ‘ 
. The CuairMaNn: We can leave the question of its printing for the moment. 
Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Johnston? 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Stevens wants the engineer. We will not bother 
‘Mr. Johnston further. 
The CuatrMAN: Mr. Johnston, we are very much obliged for your attend- 
‘ance, and we discharge you. 
: The witness retired. i: 


The CHAIRMAN: The next witness is the Engineer of the Department. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I thought the next witness was to be Mr. Low. 


be The CHatrMAN: We asked him to beyhere for half-past eight. Is Mr. 
_ Duguid here? 


(Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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CuarLes Ducu called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are a marine architect?—A. Yes, : sir. 
Q. Are you connected with the Department of Marine and Fisheries at 
the present time?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I have a few questions: You had something to do with designing the 
ships of the Government Merchant Marine?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had considerable experience in marine architecture?—A. Very 
much. 

~ Q. Would you just tell us your experience briefly?—A. My first experience 

was on the River Clyde, where I served an apprenticeship of seven years, at 
the West of Scotland,Technical College, in connection with my profession as a 
naval architect. From there I proceeded to Barrow, to the Vickers works, or 
the naval construction works, as they were in those days, before Vickers had 
taken them over. I was with the Vickers Company until 1905, when I was 
called to Canada in connection with naval work. From 1905 to 1913, I was a 
temporary officer of the Department; from 19138 to the present day, my posi- 
tion has been permanent. Previous to coming to Canada I was engaged in 
connection with the construction and designing of merchant marine, both sail- 
ing ship and steam, and after that, going to Barrow, to the Vickers Company. 
Whilst in their employ I was engaged i in connection with merchant marine, and 
with ship construction. Since coming to Canada, the principal work has been 
with dredges, ice breakers, barges, custom cruisers; and from 1917 on to about 
1922, in connection with the cargo boats of the government fleet. 

G. Now, from your experience as a marine architect, do you consider the 


8100 class, I think they call them—that is what we have been calling them here _ 


—of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, are suitable cargo boats for 
the North Atlantic trade?—A. I consider them quite suitable for the North 
Atlantic trade. I think they are excellent ships. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You admit they are?—A. Yes, I admit they are. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. There is no reason, as far as construction, motive power, and general — 
efficiency is concerned, why these ships should not be a success in the North 
Atlantic trade?—A. No, none. 

Q. None whatever?—A. None, whatever. 

Q. You have seen this plan, no doubt? I want a little advice. This is a 
plan, Exhibit No. 92, being a plan of the ships of the type proposed under the 
Petersen contract to put in cays North Atlantic trade. What I would like you to. 
do Mr. Duguid, for my own satisfaction, and, I know, for the satisfaction of the 
balance of the Committee, is to describe and determine for us, aS a marine 
architect, the character of this ship. Is this ship what is known as a tween © 
) deck ship?—A. This ship is known as a shelter deck, one deck ship. This ship 
will be listed in Lloyds as a shelter deck, one deck ship, in Lloyd’s Register. 

Q. In computing the net registered tonnage of this ship, would the space 
between the upper or shelter deck and the lower or strength deck, be included in 
the net registered tonnage?—A. No, sir. A 

Q. What is your answer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why would it not be included?—A. Because it is an exemption. 

Q. Under the law?—A. It is not a completely enclosed erection. There is 
a tonnage opening at the aft end, which is considered an opening, and due to 

[Mr. Charles Duguid.] 
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sy that opening, the space between what is called a main deck and the shelter 
deck is an exemption from tonnage. 

Q. In a ship of this type, with a shelter deck, is the space between the upper 
or shelter deck and the lower or main deck open from stem to stern?—A. Yes, not 
from stem*to stern. There is a small coal chamber at the stern. 


The CuHatrman: A little louder. 
_ The Wirnsss: It is practically open from stem to stern. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. With the exception of this chamber?—A. Yes. 

Q. If cargo is carried in any section of this upper deck, the owners would 
have to pay additional dues, as it would increase the net registered tonnage by 
that amount?—A. On the arrival of this vessel at any port, say, in the United 
Kingdom, with cargo in any space in the sheltered ’tween deck, that space would 
be measured by the Custom’s authorities and added to the tonnage of the ship, 
_ for the time being. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. You have used the expression “‘sheltered ‘tween deck’”?—A. That is the 
space between the upper deck and the shelter deck; on the main deck we carry 


coal here. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In carrying cargo in the holds below the main deck, if this was loaded 


_ to capacity with cargo of medium density, would it lower the vessel to the load 
line?—A. I should have to 
Q. Take, for instance, grain. We have used that very often, as an illus- 
tration?—A. I should have to know the cubic contents of the vessel, below the 
~ main deck. 

Q. That is one reason why we wanted the register.—A. If I might take the 
“otal cubic contents of the vessel, as given in the British specification, as 580,000 
-eubic feet, and if I divide that by 45, which is the mean cubic feet per ton for 
average cargo, that would give me about 12,500 tons of cargo, which the vessel 
cannot carry. That is the total cubic contents. 


_ By the Chairman: 


\ Q. I did’not catch that?—A. If I was taking the cubic contents, specified in 
the British specification, as 580,000 cubic feet, and dividing that by 45, which is 
the normal, 45 cubic feet to the ton, that would give me about 12,500 tons of 
cargo, which the vessel could not carry, with a 25 foot draft. That is, the 580,000 
would have to be divided by what cotton might weigh per cubic foot, to fill the 
ship. The 580,000 cubic feet, I take it to be to the shelter deck, the total, but the 
Space between the shelter deck and the main deck is not included in the tonnage. 
~  Q. In the registered tonnage?—A. In the gross tonnage. 
L Q. What is the gross registered tonnage?—A. There is no gross registered 
tonnage. It is gross tonnage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If the vessel were loaded between that space, or, betw een the upper and 
lower deck, with cargo of the ordinary density, such as 45 cubic feet to the ton, 
it would put the ship below the load line?—A. Certainly. 


Q. If that space were occupied with cargo, to keep the ship above the load 


__ line or not below, would it not be at the sacrifice of cargo in the lower holds?—A. 
Certainly. 
Q. Is that right?—A. That is right. You have to deduct it somewhere. 
Q. If cargo is loaded in that upper space, it adds then to your measurement? 
—A. Yes. 


[Mr. Charles Duguid.] _ 
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Q. To the extent that it is loaded with cargo?—A. Certainly. 

Q. It adds to the measurement of the ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in designing a ship for cargo purposes, for the handling of package _ 
cargo, 1s it considered good marine architecture to have it on a deck open, say 
for “300 feet, or whatever the length of that space is, without bulkheads?—A. 
Quite all right. Bi 

Q. You would have no objection to that?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Mr. Duguid, I notice, in ‘these particulars, under schedule A, it says 
“tonnage, approximately 5,000 gross; 3,500 net.” You said there was no such 
thing as gross tonnage.—A. Gross register, sir. 

Q. You say there is deadweight, including Vicker’s 9,000 tons, on a 25 foot 
draft?—A. Yes. : 

(. Cubie capacity, about 580,000 cubic feet; tonviage, approximately, 5,000 
gross and 3,500 net. I thought that must be gross register.—A. Gross tonnage. 
That is the proper term for it. 

Q. Does that mean the gross measurement of the ship, prior to the deduction 
of the space which is occupied by engines, bunkers and so on?—A. That i is quite 
right. 

| Q. And then, after you have deducted from the gross the space doaltnet by 
engines and accommodation for bunker coal and so on, you arrive at a figure, 
-which is the net registered tonnage of the ship?—A, Quite correct. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. This certificate which I have in my hand, and which is Exhibit No. 99, 
shows a gross tonnage of 4506.66 and a registered tonnage of 2766.19. Is that 
the net registered tonnage, supposed to be?—A. The net tonnage. 

Q. Which is vastly different from what is set forth in here, but I merely 
inject that at this point. Mr. Duguid, assuming that this ship—I do not know, 
whether you can answer this without measuring or not, but you can give us yours. 36 
own opinion—assuming that this ship was loaded full to the main deck with grain, — 
we will say, with wheat, could’she carry a cargo \in the ’tween deck space, between 
the shelter deck and the main deck? \ 

The CuHatrMan: I did not hear that question. Will you please read the 
question, Mr. Reporter? wear 

(The question being read) ' 

The Wirness: I should really say that the designer had looked shen that, 
in designing the ship, if this vessel was loaded with wheat, say to the main 
deck, she would certainly be drawing about 25 feet of water. 


( 


. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Without any cargo in the space between the two decks?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where is her load line, can you say?—A. May I mark on this plan? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. _ ANG 


The CHarrMAN: Just refer to the mark which you have made, when you 
answer the question. Let him answer the question. Say what you have marked. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The load line then comes at this mark, this line passing through the 
circle, just above the figures “No. 3. hold”?—A. That is, according to the. * 
specification which has been printed, 25 feet. f 

Q. If the ship were at that load line, with a cargo of wheat below the main 
deck or strength deck, she could not load further cargo in the shelter deck, 
between the shelter deck and the main deck?—A. I presume not. ~ 

[Mr. Charles Duguid.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your answer?—A. I presume not. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 

Q. If she is shown here, and I gather that she is?—A. She is there. 
Hon. Mr. STEVENS: Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to go into these 
things; that is one of the reasons why we wanted this certificate. I have not 
had time to look at this exhibit for more than a second or two. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is not the same ship, Mr. Stevens. . This is 
the Rio Dorado. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: But the point, as I understood it, was that it was vir- 
tually identical with this ship, in capacity. 
: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, it is smaller. I edema it ik 500 tons 

smaller. ais 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We will not compare the two, then. Let us base our 
' questions upon this schedule, this Eerase of capacity: 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
' Q. To make it clear as to the 580,000 cubic feet, if this vessel were loaded 
to the point of the load line which we have just mentioned, as shown on No. 3 
hold, the cubic capacity would be what?—A. 580,000, less shelter ’tween decks. 
: Q. Can you give us any idea what that is?—A. Yes, if you will give me 
time. 
_ \ ‘The Cuatrman: May I point this out, Mr. Stevens; is it quite fair—per- 
_ haps I better ask the witness. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is exactly the same, Mr. Chairman. I am making 
my comparison with the plan and the statement. 
'  . Sir Henry Drayton: He says it is not. 
— Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The register is the Rio Dorado, while the blue 
print is one of the river boats. : 
Mr. Donatp: The register is the Rio Dorado. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: And this is a new boat? 
"* Mr: SYMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Stevens should point out that that boat was 
_ planned, ordered and was being built before the contract was entered into. I 
will ask him to make that explanation. 
: Hon. Mr. Stevens: Whenever we get down to botaal cases, we are faced 
_ with some mysterious change. 
Hon. Mr. Stncuair: There is nothing mysterious aiene ri 
Hon. Mr. StTEvENS: Yes, there is. Here is a plan stated to be that of the 
Voxel, with what exceptions, storage, and what was the other thing? 
Sir Henry Drayton: The stalls.. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That does not affect the measurements a particle. 
The CHairMAN: Let me make this suggestion, Mr. Stevens. We have the 
naval architect; let him examine schedule A and the contract, let him examine 
the blue print, and then let him tell us whether they are in accord, and after 
that we can go ahead. 

> Hoon. Mr. Stevens: This is what Mr. Duguid is here for. It will shorten 
matters if you will permit me to state it. 


Z By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. This schedule to the agreement states that this vessel, which is sup- 
posed to be upon this route, has a capacity of 580,000 cubic feet. It was argued 
: (Mr. Charles Duguid.] 
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that it was very much greater than the capacity of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. What I am trying to show is that this capacity of 580,000 
cubic feet includes the space between the shelter deck and the main deck and 
the holds, and I maintain that this vessel cannot be be loaded to capacity in — 
both places, therefore the capacity is not 580,000 cubic feet at all. That is 
what I want to show. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Certainly the 580,000 cubic feet does include the Be 


space between the ecks. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know that. 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I am suggesting however, that what you can put in 
depends upon the density of the cargo. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: All through my remarks I have used the words 
“density of cargo.” 
to the ton, which is a fair amount. He does say that if you take a light cargo, 
like cotton or baled goeds, that it would probably fill the whole space. I am ~ 
asking a question, that is, if we must take 60 per cent of wheat, and if this — 
vessel is loaded with cargo of average ordinary density, could it carry cargo in 
the upper space without sinking it below the load line? 


The Wirness: No. 
% , By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Therefore, the cubic capacity of this vessel, stated to 580,000 cubic feet, 
which includes the cargo space below the main deck and between the shelter 
deck and the main deck, is not the correct cubic capacity or. carrying capacity of 
the ship; is that right?—A. It all depends upon the density of the cargo you 


are carrying. If you are carrying light cargo, you can load the ship to the Be 


top of the cargo deck; if you are carrying cargo of average density, you can 
only load her to the main deck. 
@ 
By Sir Henry Drayton: | : 
Q. What would be the contents eee I should have to make a 
calculation of that. Jf you will give me about two minutes, I will do it. ae 
Sir Evcene Fiser: If a dense cargo of that kind will fill ‘it up to the "tween 


deck, I do not believe you can load a ship even with grain, right up. to the . 
maximum load. You must leave something to be carried on the main deck, 


Ht is not possible to load a ship in that way. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: | 

Q. Take any cargo of any average density?—A. Grain is 18 cubic feet ~ 

to the ton. 
The Cuatrman: Let the witness finish his calculations, then he will be 
better prepared to answer our questions. 


Mr. Rinrrer: Very well, Mr. Chairman. The question I was going to a 


ask was this: is this the first time the witness has seen these plans? 
| The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. Are you of opinion that you can, ‘by a rapid ‘calculation, form an 
opinion upon the questions we are now particularly dealing with?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are labouring very hard, I am afraid?—A. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rinrrer: I must admit, with all due deference to the witness, Mr. 
Chairman, that I would be better convinced if I had known that he had had 
the plans before him for a while. ; 

The Wirness: I have the plan before me. Perhaps that is why I look 
a bit worried. : 

[Mr. Charles Duguid] 


Mr. Duguid has spoken of the capacity of 45 cubic feet 
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Mr. Rinrrer: But it seems to me to need some slow study and some 
concentration; in other words, I do not think the witness, in all justification, 
can form an opinion as rapidly as he is asked to-do to- “night. 


The CHatRMAN: I will say this, that if the witness feels he is not doing 
himself justice, he has only to so state, but if he feels he can accurately reply 
to the questions put to him, we will be glad to hear from him. 


Mr. Brack: All these ships have plans of the holds. It is altogether likely 
that Sir William has the plans showing the cubic capacity of that ship already 
figured out. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to answer the questions unless 
I make a calculation. I have made this calculation; the total cubic contents Ll 
mentioned of 580,000 cubic feet, I have estimated that there is a deduction of 
140,000 cubic feet on the shelter *tween deck, which leaves a balance of 440,000 
cubic feet under the main deck. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I do not see any difficulty in answering that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Now, Mr. Duguid, regarding corrugations; have you had any experience 
with corrugated ships?—A. No. I have never seen a corrugated ship. 

Q. And you have never had anything to do with them?—A. No. 

Q. I do not suppose it is any use asking any questions about something 
you have never studied, in connection with these corrugated ships, because 
it would be brought into question at once?—A. Surely. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not think therefore that I will ask any questions 
along that line. That is all, Mr. Duguid. 


| ao 


By ar Henry Drayton: 

Q. How does that compare with the 8,000-ton boat of the Canadian Gay 
ernment Merchant Marine?—A. They adopt a ship which is called the main 
shelter deck; the 8,150-ton ships are what are known as the Three Island type; 
they have a poop, bridge and forecastle, and in addition the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant. ships have an extra ‘tween deck. 

Hon. Mr. Strvrns: Would the witness mind indicating to the Committee 
where that extra ’tween deck goes? 

The CHatRMaAn: He can indicate on the plan_before him where the extra 
deck goes, on the Government ships. Mark it with the letters ZZ. 


: Mr. Rinrret: What do you call the Government ships, Mr. Chairman? — 
' The CH4irMAN: The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just describe where that is, Mr. Duguid—A. The extra ‘tween deck is 
situated below the upper deck and the main deck, and runs between the for- 
- ward boiler room bulkhead forward to the collision bulkhead and from the after 
engine room bulkhead to the stern. The height of that ‘tween deck is 9 feet, 

and I have marked with a line and the letters ZZ the relative position that it 
- would have if it appeared upon the blueprint now before me. 
Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 
Sir Eucrene Fiser: Will you describe that ‘tween deck? 


« The Cuairman: Shall I ask the stenographer to read it? 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. There are two decks; there is the main deck and the ’tween deck; there © 
is no shelter deck in the Government boat, is that right?—A. That is right, 
except on the 10, 500 ton ships; they are built on the closed shelter deck type. 

“3415—5 i [Mr, Charles Duguid.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

(. In your opinion, Mr. Duguid, would this ship be more suitable for the 
carriage of general cargo if it had a ’tween deck similar to the Canadian Govy- 
ernment Merchant Marine ships?—A. I am of the opinion, sir, that the depth 
of the hold forward particularly is rather great for the carriage of general cargo. 
The depth here, about the middle of number 2 hold, is about 26 feet, or 28 feet. 
I think that in the carriage of general cargo, and in order to save the damaging 
of cargo in the lower part of the hold, that it should be lower. 

Q. And would be better with a ’tween deck?—A. It would alter the design. 
It would alter the design if you added another ’tween deck. 


By Mr. Black: 

Q. Put it in another way; the Canadian Government. 10,000-ton ship with 
‘tween decks is more suitable for the carrying of cargo out of "Montreal, such as 
' is supplied there than a model such as is before you?—A. I think the Government 
ships, sir, are most suitable to the general cargo, 


By Mr. Skaw: 

- Q. Mr. Duguid, I understood from your description that you know the 
designs of the Ganadian Government ships?—A. Yes. 

fal I understand that there are two of 10, 700 tons dead weight each.—A. 
Quite so. 

. Q. And 25 with a dead weight tonnage of 8,450 tons?—A. That is right. 

Q. I understand further that the two heaviest. s ships I have mentioned, of 
10,700 tons each, are 01] burners?—A. Correct. 4 

Q. And that five of the 8,450° tons are oil burnefs—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now I am also told that the sea speed loaded of the two largest ships 
is 124 knots per hour?—A. Filly. 

Q. And that the sea speed loaded of the 25, 8450 deadweight ton ships is 
11 knots per hour?—A. Right. 

Q. And I am also told that the two largest ships and 11 of the.8450 ton ships 
are already equipped with refrigerator space?—A. Correct. 


Q. I am also told, Mr. Duguid, that the two largest ships have three decks 


each?—-A. Correct. 


Q. And that all of the 8450 ton ships, as well as a lot of the others, lesser _ 


ton ee have ’tween decks or two decks?—A. Correct. 
Q. All these ships, I believe, are built under the inspection of Lloyds eae 
ter?—A. Lloyds, and the British Corporation, both classifications. 


Q. These ships, I understand, are registered under Canadian register, ore 


they, now, or are you familiar with that?—A. Every one. ~ 

ee Now can you tell me what is the reason why the ships are repisteriel 
the other ships of the Canadian service, are registered under the British register 
rather than the Canadian?—A. I cannot answer that. 


Q. One other question. I spoke to you about the speeds of these various © 


ships. Now I am told and you may perhaps confirm the information I have, 


that the speeds I have mentioned are the sea speeds loaded; that is, not the — 


trial speeds, it is the sea speed of these ships fully loaded—A. Under fair weather 
conditions. watt 


Mr. Saw: That is all. 


The CHatrrman: Mr. Shay, might I ask you to direct the same question,as 


you directed to Mr. Duguid, about the reason why certain ships are under British 
register rather than the Canadian register, to the Deputy Minister, who is here. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, recalled. 


Mr. Jounston: There really is no reason that we have ever oan able to 
discover. It is a matter of choice with vessel owners as to whether they shall 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 


' 


é 
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have their vessels registered here or in the United Kingdom, or as a matter of 
fact in any of the British Colonies. They enjoy the same privileges no matter 
where they are registered. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Mr. Johnston, I am told that it is a great deal more expensive and a 
_ great many more restrictions are imposed in order to secure Canadian registry 
> than under British registry?—A. That is not so. 

“ Q. Are the restrictions in both cases exactly the same?—A. In so far as 
- registry is concerned. 

Q. Are the requirements for inspection and so on under the Canadian laws 
and Canadian registry, of the same standard as the British registry?—A. We 
think they are, although I am not so sure that our regulations, in so far as steam- 
- boat inspection is concerned, are not more rigid and exacting. 
oe Q. That is what I have understood, that the regulations are much more 
rigid and much more exacting than registration under British registry requires. 
Now what about the matter of expense of the registration in either case?—A. I 
should not suppose that there is any difference in so far as the matter of expense 
is concerned, there is no expense. Mr. Hawken, who really is the officer in the 
_ Department who knows much more about the question of registry than I do, 
now tells me—and you may accept it as correct—that fees are charged in the 

_ United Kingdom for purposes of registry. Whereas with us we charge no fees. 

ae Q. What is the reason that such steamers as the Canadian Pacific are 
“ ‘registered under British rather than Canadian registry?—A. The Canadian 
_ Pacific vessels, trading on the Atlantic, are, in the main I think, or wholly, 
' registered in the United Kingdom. Those trading on the Pacific are registered 
with us. The Canadian Pacific probably have reasons of their own. 

Q. It must be to their advantage, I take it?——A. Doubtless they think so. 
on Q. I should think their inciination would be to register under the Canadian 
registry if there were equal facilities and the restrictions the same?—A. Well, I 
think it may be ‘that at an earlier period the facilities for the repair of ships in 
this country were not at all such as would induce the owners of large vessels to 
‘ have them registered here, and undergo inspection here. Our docking facilities, 
until a comparatively recent period, were not readily available for the larger 
type of vessels. I am not suggesting that that is the reason but I do think it 
_ may possibly be the reason that has led to the registration of the larger type of 
~ vessels in the United Kingdom rather than with us. 


By the Chairman: 


e Q. Mr. Johnston, I was told the other day and I would like to be sure 
- whether my information was right or whether it was not, that a ship requiring 
British registry has only to produce its Lloyds: certificate in order to obtain 
British registry; while a boat to obtain Canadian registry has to produce not 
only the Lloyds certificate but also has to undergo the Government inspection. 
ae That is right, and that is one.of the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 
Q. Does not that provision of the Canada Shipping Act demand from ship- 
_ owners, who are registering on Canadian register, a Government inspection over 
and above Lloyds inspection which only was required in Britain?—A. I think 
™ that statement is correct, sir. 
a Q. What is the object of our being more exacting in Canada in regard to 

the registration of ships, than they are in Great Britam?—A. I am free to say 
at once that I never could see any very good reason for it. 

a: Q. Does it not impose upon our shipowners a burden greater than their 
_ British competitor has to bear?—A. To that extent. 

By Mr. Stork: 


Q. Is there not a Government inspection in Great Britain as well?—A. 
3415—5} [Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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There is a Government inspection in Great Britain, but Lloyds inspection —more 
particularly in the cargo boat—is accepted in lieu of Government inspection; | 
whereas under the terms of our statute we are not permitted to accept Lloyds, © 
By the Chairman: pe ks 
Q. You are not permitted to accept Lloyds inspection and have to make 
another of your own?—A. Yes. f 


Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: Is our inspection more searching? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Sinclair asks whether our inspection is more searching than that of 
Lloyds?—A. I would not like to suggest that it is. I would not like to suggest 
that Lloyds inspection is not a thorough inspection in every way, more parti- 
cularly where the inspection is carried out by what is known as an exclusive A 
surveyor. 7 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. Is it made at the expense of the company?—A. Of the vessel owner. 
Q. Of the company owning the vessel, the vessel owner?—A. Yes. x 
The CHarrMAN: One moment, Mr. Rinfret. Mr, Sinclair had another 
question to ask and Sir Eugene had a question. . ” 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: * 
Q. I just wanted to ask Mr. Johnston if the difference was that our Shipping if 
Act demanded simply that we make our own inspection and not accept any — 
other inspection; we make our own inspection for registry, that is all the : 
difference?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMan: Sir Eugene? 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. May I ask if, legally speaking, there is any objection whatever, if fie é 
Government decides to do so, ‘to compel the Canadian steamship companies — 
to register in Canada? Is there any legal objection to that under the Canadian — 
Shipping Act?—A. There is no legal objection to their registering here but there 
is no legal machinery whereby they can be compelled to register here. 

Q. Suppose the machinery was created? Can we create the machinery here? 
—A. I don’t think we can. The Merchant Shipping Act of the United Kingdom 
gives any vessel any privilege that we can give. 

Q. So that it would be a matter of common consent for them just to do i 
—A. Entirely a matter for themselves. 

Q. Secondly, is it a fact that the Merchant Marine in the early part of ie 
existence had British instead of Canadian registry?—-A. No, every vessel con- — 
structed here was originally registered here. or 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q.' My question was whether that inspection involved expense on the. 
part of the vessel owner. I understand Mr. Johnston said “Yes.”—A. Yes. 

Q. That would very likely account for the fact that the shipowners would 
rather register in England. I remember Sir William Petersen himself said he 
would register his ships im Canada but he wanted to save money. I suppose 
that would be the reason. So it is really more costly to register a ship in 
Canada at present.—A. It is, by reason of the fact that the vessel owner, 
whether he has inspection by the Canadian Government or not, will for the 
purposes of his insurance, require to be certificated by Lloyds, by the British 


Corporation. 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] : 
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pon Str Eugene Fiset: 
 Q. But you compel these people to pay for that examination here?—A. Yes, 
we do. 
Q. Is that a Departmental regulation?—A. No, it is a Statutory provision. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. One question of Mr. Johnston while he is on that subject. Mr- Johnston, 
9 have you considered that the Merchant Shipping Act, the Imperial Act, applies 
all over the Empire?—A. Yes. 
_Q. And overrules any Act we might pass?—A. That is my understanding. 
Q. That is your understanding as Deputy Minister?—A. Yes. 
The CuHarRMAN: As a matter of fact, Mr. Symington, I went into the 
Department of Justice the other day, and I asked them if they would give me 
a formal opinion on that very point. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That-is all right then. 
The CuatrMAN: Mr. Black, did you have a question you wanted to ask? 


' Mr. Brack (Halifax): he have had some discussion on that point of 
inspection; I did not get it all, but I will merely remark that the shipowners 
of the Maritime Provinces have, for years, been protesting against this double 
inspection. Lloyds, or the representative of Lloyds, will come one week and 

inspect the boilers of a ship, put them under heavy strain, and so on, and 
next week along comes the Canadian inspector and he has to do the same thing. 
It is an outrage that some arrangement cannot be made between these authori- 
ties, that a certificate by one could be ee by the other. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 
- Q. May I ask the witness, looking at this plan if, in his opinion, the facili- 
_ ties for loading and discharging connected with that ship will enable her to 
handle her cargoes in and out any more quickly than can the larger ite of 
the Merchant Marine? ° 
_ The CHarrMANn: Just give us Aa question again, Mr. Reporter. This 
: is addressed to Mr. Duguid? 

=.) Mr. Buack, (Halifax): Yes. r 
(Whereupon by Sage the reporter read ack the last preceding 
question.) 
The Witness: The hatch So heemonts the ‘arab of hatches is practic- 
ally similar to the Merchant Marine boats; the derricks—there is one more. 
I do not think there is very much difference in the arrangement which would 
enable a cargo to be loaded or unloaded very much, -if any, quicker than in 
the government boats. 

Ray The Cuairman: Now, has any one any further questions? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Duguid, you designed the Merchant Marine boats?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. They are your ships?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are rather’ proud of them?—A. Modest. 
Q. Now, do you know of an engineer, Mr. Alexander Murray, of Glasgow? 
Pe ay No, I do not know him. , 
. Q. A marine architect?—A. No. 
Q. Of Glasgow and London?—A. No. 
Q: ee know of the firm of Harlan and Wolfe?—A. Yes. 
Q. A high-class firm?—A. Yes. 
Q. With able architects, no doubt?—A. The best. 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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Q. Who have designed great ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let me ask you, is it not so that the more cubic capacity you can © 
get in a boat, the better, because you can get more lighter cargo?—A. That is 
true. : 

Q. And that is true about that boat, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, you can build a boat and fill it to its water line with hose 
cargo, but the more cubical space which you can load, the more epee sil a 
the better?—A. Yes. 

The Cuairman: Just answer distinctly, so it will get down in the notes. 


The Wirness: The answer is “ yes”. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Would you see if this statement is correct, with respect to this shelter — : 
deck ‘type, as it has been called? Shelter deck space is not included in the = % 
registered tonnage, ordinarily ?--A. Canréak: 4 

Q. But dry and perishable cargoes are admissible and carried in the same — 
between decks?—A. Correct. a 

Q. Dry and perishable cargo can be Married in that space between these _ 
decks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shown on that plan?—A. Yes. 

{. The difference between the shelter deck and other types is that the main 
deck is the lower deck in the former, and the upper deck in the latter?—A, 
Would you mind repeating that? 

Q. The difference between the shelter deck type and the other type is that 
the main deck is the lower deck in the former and the upper deck in the latter? Aw 
—A. Correct. i 

Q. An the shelter deck is a lighter structure, with lighter scantlings super- 
imposed over the main deck tonnage?—A. An* open shelter deck, Sale 

Q. The measurements are made from main deck downwards; other older | 
types of vessels having upper deck as main deck are allowed ereater immersion | 

and less freeboard?—A: Yes. a 

Q. Any kind of cargo, perishable and otherwise, and. cattle, can be carried 5 
in ‘tween decks or the shelter deck type?—A. And cattle? ; 

Q. Yes?—A. Correct: 

Q. And the gross registered tonnage is the cubic capacity of the vessel 
below the main deck, plus certain small additions for hatchway and howe 
ascertained according to the Board of Trade scale, divided by a constant?—A, 
That, 3s correct. “= 

Q. Is that constant one hundred?--A. One hundred. 

Q. In order to convert to tons net register tonnage? That is the way you 
convert it into net register tonnage?—-A. Yes, by dividing by one hundred. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think, Mr. Symington; you used a term there Mr 
Duguid did not catch. You said the gross registered tonnage, and I do not 
think it is the gross registered tonnage. 


The Wirness: You are talking about the gross tonnage, 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Gross registered tonnage is what I said, but you 
say gross tonnage? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is there such a thing as “ gross registered tonnage”? | 
The Witness: The word “registered” is not used in connection with it. 
: \ 


/ 


’ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
Q. This tonnage—that is, the net register tonnage—is roughly ‘one-third : 
less, allowances for space oe by the crew, propelling, and stores—. 


» 
The CuairMAN: I suppose “ propelling machinery ”? 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


4 Q. Propelling machinery, boiler room, and stores—A. Would you repeat 
that? . 
Q. The net register tonnage is roughly one-third—. 


The CHatrMAN: Why not ask him what the net register tonnage is, and he 
will tell us. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think it is easier for us to get it this way; I do 
not think any of us are technical enough to put this in our own language. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. This tonnage is roughly one-third less, with allowances for space 
occupied by crew, propelling machinery and stores.. Is that right?—A. I do 
not quite follow the way you put it sir. I might say that the net tonnage of a 
ship of this description is from 60 per cent to 65 per cent of the gross tonnage. 

Q. 60 per cent to 65 per cent. That is roughly two-thirds?—A. Do you 
mean a one-third reduction? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is the same thing. 

~Q. One-third, and in addition to that you take off the crew space and so 
on, and that would bring it to about what you say?—A. Yes, 60 per cent to 
65 per cent. s 

Q. With réspect to unloading, is electrical machinery an improvement?. 


The CHariRMAN: What was that? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. With respect to unloading, is electrical machinery an improvement?— 
A .I think it is, for Canadian climates, yes. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is all, I think. 
The CuatrmMan: Are there any further questions? 
Mr. McKenzie: There is just one question I would like to ask. 


_By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Duguid, that cattle and perishable 
cargo could be carried in the shelter deck space?—A. Yes sir. ‘ 
Q. Or, “ cattle or perishable cargo?”—A. “ Or?” 
Q. You could not carry cattle and perishable cargo at the same time in 
that shelter deck?—A. I do not think so. 
Q. Could you, as a matter of fact, carry in the shelter deck space different 
commodities which would be subject to taint, one would taint the other? Could 
‘you do that in the shelter deck space?—A. Divided. off as the shelter 
deck would be, yes. ‘ ; 
Q. There are no bulkheads in a shelter deck?—A. You could put bulkheads 
in, provided you leave a certain space at each side of the ship open. 
Q. Are those steel bulkheads?—A. They may be steel or wood. 
Q. Immediately you put steel bulkheads ‘in, do you not come into the 
sphere of tonnage dues?—A. Not if you leave the opening. 
The Ciatmrman: Any more questions? If not, I will discharge the wit- 
ness, with the sincere thanks of the committee for the able way in which he has 
enlightened us. Arar Sh ay 
The witness discharged. 
‘The CrarrMan: Now, the next witness. Have we finished with every 


"one except the Minister? Will Mr. Low come forward? 
(Mr. Alexander Johnston] - 
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Tuomas Anprew Low called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your name is Thomas Andrew Low?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. You are the Minister of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion of , 
Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your home is in Renfrew, when you are at home?—A. Yes sir. 
The CHatrMAN: Sir Henry, you had some questions to ask Mr. Low. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Low, we have learned that Sir William Petersen met you in 
London and handed to you-a memorandum setting out the terms under which 
he would be willing to discuss this question with you. Have you that memo- 
randum?—A, Yes, I think the whole thing is in that confidential file. 
“Mr. Rinrret: Mr. Chairman, this’ is going to ‘be very important and_ 
interesting evidence, and I wonder if Sir Henry Drayton would favour us by 
moving closer to the witness and giving everyone a chance to hear him? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, I will do that. 
The CuairmMaN: That is a very good suggestion. 


The Witness: I, might say, Mr. Chairman, that that-is a confidential 
file between the Cabinet, myself, and Sir William Petersen. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. The first thing I note is that we have the memorandum which starts 
out (Reading:— \ 
“X is prepared to negotiate with the government for a steamship 
service between Canada and Great Britain:— 


(1) To be independent and free from the contro] of the Atlantic 
Steamship Combine or Conference.” ; 


The CHarrMAN: I must ask every one in the room to maintain perfect — 
quiet while this evidence is going on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know that we heed read all that, Mr. 
Chairman; it seems to be very largely following the previous discussion we 
have had. This is different, I think. (Reading) :— 

““X is now building a fleet, of ten of the highest class ships of the 
most modern type, with internal combustion engines and up-to-date 
improvements such as electric appliances for loading and discharging, 
and to ensure economy and efficiency as to speed and fuel consumption, 
in internal fittings. These vessels will be, if necessary, delivered at as 
early a date as possible, so as to be available for the purpose intended in 
the faregoing. X understands, from conversations that have taken 
place with representatives of the government, that it is desirable that 
the Canadian products shall be carried overseas at lower rates than have 
been quoted or that are now quoted or will be quoted by the North 
Atlantic Steamship Combine, and that the lower emigrant rates are 
‘desirable from overseas to Canada. These are now available, and X 
desires to give these requirements. It is open to mutual arrangement 
whether provision for the steamship provision referred to shall be along 
certain lines, say, 

“ (1) X will find three-quarters of the capital required. 

“(2) The government to find one-quarter of the capital required. 


(3) The government to supplement the said one-quarter of the 
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capital by a subsidy to be agreed upon between the contracting parties, 
and sufficient to ensure the running of the ships at a much lower 
emigrant and freight rate.” . 


Just at that point I want, Mr. Low, to ask you what was that low emigrant, 
and freight rate; was the figure discussed at all? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is in there, in the earlier part of it, £6 to £8. 


The Witness: £6 to £8 ; it is in there some place. Oh yes, No. 3, that 
is, “six to eight pounds.” That is right. That was the rate. (Reading) :— 

““X proposes the following: X will issue a company in England on 
the following lines of capitalization; that is, (a) five per cent debentures 
representing fifty per cent of the value of the ships £675,000, and (b) 
seven per cent second debentures £400,000, and (c) ordinary shares to 
be subscribed by the Dominion Government, £500,000; . the resultant 
total is £1,575,000. 

“The capital £1,575,000 to be utilized as follows: in payne of 
ships £1,350,000; working capital £100,000; in payment of issue of new 
company, stamp dues, underwriting and other preliminary expenses, 
£125,000, making the total of £1,575,000. 

“The balance of the ordinary shares shall be held by the Dominion 
Government who will undertake to hold the same. 

“X to have the management agreement with the proposed new com- 
pany on the lines of management existing with steamship companies now 
managed by X, and will organize and operate the ships in the ‘Atlantic 
or other routes as may be deemed expedient and to the advantage of the 
Dominion Government and undertakes to work loyally with the Canadian 
Government Railway System and its present fleet of ships.” 


Q. What was meant by that, Mr. Low?—A. That last clause? 

Q. “ The balance of the ordinary shares shall be held by the Dominion 
Government’; was the Dominion Government to put up the money?—A. The 
Dominion Government was to put up a certain amount there, and they were to 
hold all the common stock. 

Q. And apparently they were to put up £500,000; is that so?—A. I think 
so. 

Q. Then, “ X to have the management agreement with the proposed new 
company on the lines of management existing with steamship companies now 

managed by X”. What was that?—A. That was another company, which has 
been referred to before this Committee, and they were to manage the shipping 
in England. 

Q. That is the Thompson Company?—A. I do not know what he had in 
mind. I presume he had one of his own companies. He did not state the name 
of the company. 

Q. Did he state the bases of the management agreement, and what the 
‘existing lines of management were?—A.\No, we did not go into that detail at 
all. 

Sir Henry Drayton (Reading) :— 

“The fixed, charges on the 10 ships referred to in tlfe preceding 
paragraph would work out as follows: five per cent debentures per 
annum ”—the debentures were £675,000—‘ per annum, £33,750; seven 
per cent second debentures £400,000, per annum, £28,000; redemption of 
debentures and depreciation, say, £91, (a0: 


Q. Could you tell us conveniently, at this point, Mr. Low, the processes 
under which we work up from an annual tharge of £91,750 to the annual charge 


covered by the onan agreement?—A. Well, that charge there (indicating) 
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represents interest on the debentures alone; the other represents interest and 
depreciation and interest on the common stock... 

Q. Oh, and other things as well?—A. Yes, other things as well. 

Q. And other things as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was just wondering what the process was in working up the ante 
here from £91,750—perhaps it would be convenient to-tell me what the next 
proposal was, before we go on with this?—A. You will find them all in order 
there. 

Q. Perhaps you can tell me which one, then?—A. They are right in order 
there. . 

Q. Well, then we may have to go through it that way if it is more con- 
venient to you, but we will have to come back to it. (Reading) :— 


‘Subject to ordinary expenses, such as insurance, crews’ wages, 
provisions and management, the balance of revenue including the sug- 
gested subsidies would belong to holders of the ordinary share capital 
of the company ”’ 


That would be the aemieeikt The Dominion Government, yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: (Reading) :— 


“In order to cope with the developments in freight traffic which are 
bound to follow, the shipping project referred to should be based upon 
extensive immigrant business. If it is approved, a further fleet of ships 
of larger size, special design and higher speed will be required. Such 
additional fleet would probably cost £2,000,000. Of this additional capital 
X would also undertake to provide three-quarters as against the guar- 
antee by the Dominion Government on the lines already suggested. With _ 
such up-to-date ships and line organized on the basis suggested, the © 
Dominion Government will be in a position to insure transportation of 


all products at the absolute minimum rates, independent of the Atlantic > 


Combine, or any other competing lines. 


“Tt is suggested that the co-operation in the suggested service include | . 


the service now under the control of X, and the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, and may be carried out so as to avoid the annual — 
deficit, to which the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is: subject. 


“The further possibilities of enlarging the suggested service so as tO | 4 


include ordinary passenger accommodations may be considered as possibly 
a further development. It might also be advised that the Dominion 


Government shall agree that the earnings on the ordinary stock held by 


them shall be applied to a further reduction in freight rates on particular 
commodities named by the Dominion Government, or to an extension of — 
the services. : 

“In order to complete the fleet now building, and to build the addi- 
tional ships that are necessary, and also afford time for organization, it 
is most essential that the negotiations shall be strictly confidential as 
between X and the Canadian Government. That is necessary in view of 
the very powerful influences being exercised to prevent such service being 
brought into existence. 

“X will enter into a definite agreement to carry the entire under- 
taking upon the terms to be arranged as a result of these preliminary 
negotiations. X is confident it is possible to manage such a service to © 
the satisfaction of the Dominion Government and with advantage to — 
the Dominion of Canada, and would be glad to have further conversation 
on this subject with a view of arriving at a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment, in order to carry out the ends submitted in the earlier part of this 
memorandum. 

[Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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“X submits that by the proposal on the basis of this proposal, it will 
be possible to secure for Canadian products the most efficient and cheapest 
transportation in the world. 

“X proposes as part of the general transportation project that the 
Government make a careful survey of the conditions under which wheat 
is carried between the upper lakes and Montreal and Quebec by water, 
and Winnipeg and Quebec by rail, with a view of securing the closest 
connections with the proposed Atlantic service, at a minimum cost, 
together with an effort to divert a portion of the western wheat through 
a Canadian channel, which is now consigned to Europe through United 
States ports, thus avoiding the obvious disadvantage to Canadian interests 
under existing conditions.” 


\ By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Now, Mr. Low, are we right in understanding that this interesting docu- 
ment was handed to you by Sir William Petersen the first day you saw him in 
London?—A. No, not the first day. 

Q. Which is the one that was handed to you the first day?—A. This was 
handed to me two or three days later. There was none handed to me the first 
day. This (indicating) was handed to me two or three days after our first 
meeting. : , 

Q. You got that two or three days after you had first broached, this subject 
with Sir William?—A. Yes. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose we need not take up the time about the 
second proposal; that is, the proposal as to the boats for immigrants, and possible 
passengers, because that has been done, so we can drop that phase of it; it is 
a fairly long phase. That is marked “ Agreement, first form” is it not? 


The Witness: Yes, that is the first form. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

-Q. Then we have the agreement of the second form. When was that arrived 
at?—A. That was submitted by Sir William Petersen after he arrived in this 
country. 

Q. That was submitted by Sir William after he arrived here?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Is this his lawyer’s agreement—an agreement drafted by his lawyer? 
—A. I do not know who drafted it; it was submitted by Sir William. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Handed to you by Sir William himself, sir?—A. Handed to me by Sir 
William himself. 


e By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. About when would that be?—A. In November. 


a 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of last year?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
‘ Q. Whom did you see in connection with this agreement, Mr. Low?—A. 
It was submitted to Council. 
Q. This first one?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was submitted to Council?—A. Yes; there was nothing done in con- 
nection with it. 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. Nothing done in connection with what?—A. The second agreement. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: The second form. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Can you tell me, from memory, what the subsidy was in that?—A. I 
think it is set forth in the agreement there; I do not just recall what the terms 
were; I have not read it over to-day. ‘ 

Q. I notice this also contemplates the immigration business, does it not? 
—A. Perhaps so. “bt RIGS 

Q. (Reading): “The Government agrees to carry immigrants”—for 
example, on page 4—“from Great Britain or the Continent of Europe to Cana- 
dian ports at rates to be fixed by the contractor and representatives of the 
Minister.” In the first draft it read, “Not less than six pounds nor more than 
eight pounds,” but that has been changed to “between six and eight pounds.” 

This agreement, Mr. Chairman, still continues the idea of a partnership, 
so I do not believe we need bother very much about it. 


By the Chairman: 
—Q. After all, that idea was abandoned?—A. It was abandoned, yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Now, we have the third summary. This is marked “third summary.” 
None of them seem to be dated at all—A. They are dated in blank. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: In November. 


/ 


By Sir Henry Drayton:  , \ 
Q. One in blank?—A. They are in blank. It gives the month there. 
The CHaiRMAN: The date is not fixed, but the month of the year is? 
The Wirness: . Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: The second summary is in November, and the third is in 
“November, too. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Mr. Chairman, during the interim I have hurridly 
read over this file with Mr. Low, and I think we can cut out a lot of documents 
on the file that do not seem to be of any very great importance. 


By Sir Henry. Drayton: 


Q. The next one I note that has a change in it, and which perhaps I ought 
to call the attention of the Committee to, is the’memorandum of ..ovember 
19th, received by the Minister on November 19th. Those are your initials, Mr. 
Low ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Dated by the Minister himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under this memorandum it is stated:— 


2 4 
“Tt is proposed to make an agreement with the contractor for the 
formation of a company which will establish a fleet of ten ships plying 
between Great Britain and Canada. These ships, two of which are-now 
under construction, to be of approximately 9,000 tons each and having 
a speed up to 11 knots per hour. They are to be modern in every particu- 
lar, oil burning, and with cold storage and cattle accommodation. - 
Maximum rates for all commodities to be exported are to be fixed by | 
and with the control of the Government. The ten ships are to cost 
approximately 1,350,000 Pounds, of which three-quarters are to be found 
by the contractor, and the remaining one-quarter by the Government. — 
The Government will also find 150,000 Pounds for the formation and 
organization expenses of the company, including underwriting, stamp - 
dues and naval architect’s fees, and a further 150,000 Pounds working 


capital, and all ordinary shares except directors and other qualifying 
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shares shall be issued to the Government, who will control the same. The 
Government will pay the company annually a subsidy of 150,000 Pounds 
for ten years, commencing June Ist, 1925. There will be ten directors, 
six to be appointed by the contractor and resident in London, and four 
by the Government and resident in Canada. The company is to be 
managed according to the usual management agreement by the’ con- 
tractor‘s firm.” 


Did you get any further or other information upon that point, Mr. Low; do you 
know what commission was collected under that management agreement?—A. 
I was told they were going to charge us 5 per cent. / 

Q. Who told you that—Sir William Petersen?—A. Sir William Petersen. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Five per cent on what?—A. On the business of the company. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q: Which you received?—A. Which we receive. 
Q. “The contractor to have the right to issue. 25,000 deferred shares - 
of a»par value of one Pound each, for organization purposes, to carry a 
right to one-third of the net profits after a 10 per cent dividend has been 
earned or paid upon the ordinary shares. That the cost of operation, 
‘including fixed charges and all other expenses is estimated as per sched- 
. ule attached. These figures have been checked and verified by Mr. Teagle, 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Forms of agreement 
are ready to be placed in the hands of the proper department for 
approval.” 
It is still contemplated by the Government to make an investment in the stock? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. On which a 10 per cent dividend apparently was to be paid?—A,. Yes. 
Q. They were also to give a subsidy of 150,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 
Q. Under that arrangement?—A. Yes, and. certain other advances. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Three hundred thousand. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 


-*. Q. The’ basis of payment of certain things is continued, but the subsidy 


goes from 91,750 Pounds to 150,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was any detail at all discussed between you and Sir William Petersen 


‘ as to that, Mr. Low? 


The CHarRMAN: As to what? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. In connection with this increase in the subsidy?—A. No, it is all con- 
tained in the memorandum there. 

Q. Then after that we have what seems to be the suggestion which in thi 
‘long run practically is the one carried out?—A. Not that one. 

Q. Not that one?—A. No. — 

Q. This is a letter of November 30th, which involved a definite fixing of 
rates?—A. And advances I think in that clause. 

Q. Well, let us see about that. 


“The suggestions you made to me on Friday last have been care- 
fully considered by me over the week-end.” 


Those suggestions were that the ocean rates be definitely fixed at a maximum 
of two-thirds of the ocean rates at present in force?—A. That arrangement 


was never carried out. 
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Q. The second is:— 

“That your Government lend me sufficient money on my personal 
guarantee collaterally secured by third debentures of the shipping com- 
pany to be formed by me, in order that the scheme may be carried out 
along the lines first suggested by me but avoiding the question of public 


ownership.” “ 
That was not carried out?—A. No. . 
Q. “With regard to the first suggestion, I believe it would be most aes 


able and to the best advantage of the citizens of Canada that the con- 
trol of ocean rates should rest in the hands of the Government, and in 
order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct Government 
contro] of such freight rates, I respectfully venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing:— 
‘““(qa) The Government shall create an office to be termed Controller 
of Freight |Rates.”’ 


The CuarrMAN: May I ask this, Sir Henry; the letter you are teadiaie 
is from whom to whom? 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is from Sir William Petersen to the Minister, Mr. 
Chairman. : 

“(qa) The Government shall create an office to be termed Controller 
of Ocean Freight Rates. 

“(b6) That this office shall be filled by someone who is well acquainted 
with foreign trade conditions and ocean transportation, and in whose 
judgment and ability the Government has confidence.” 

The Wirness: That was the suggestion made by Sir William Petersen to 
the Government. 


By Sur Henry Drayton: 
Q. «(¢) That this official shall exercise costndl over ocean freight rates, 
2 acting in co-operation with the Departmental head wherein his office 
may be located, and withthe railway and steamship companies. 

“(d) That his duty shall also be to act in close touch with manu- 
facturers, producers and exporters, endeavouring to arrange ocean freight 
_Tates mutually satisfactory to all parties concerned, and thereby create 
“a new artery to be kept in touch continuously with the trading com- 
munity of the country. 

“Finally, that these responsibilities would place the Government in 
the same position as to ocean freight rates as it now is with the Canadian 
National Railway, and the Board of Railway Commissioners.” 


What action was taken by the Government on the suggestion that the 
Government should, as stated by Sir William Petersen, control rates in this 
way ?—A. There was no action taken upon that suggestion at all. 

Q. No action taken at all?—A. No. 

Q. I point out to you that that would not cost anything except his salary, 
the salary of your official and the maintenance of an office. Why was that 
suggestion not gone on with? You had it from a practical. steamship owner 
and operator. Why wasn’t that done?—A. The whole proposal was turned 
down, and a new agreement entered into. In that letter there is a suggestion 
that we fix the rates-definitely, and provide certain capital. That arrangement ~ 
was abandoned altogether. 

Q. We here have it in a concrete definite arrangement?—A. Read the 
clause again, the one you have asked me about. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wouldn’t the whole letter have to be taken together, Sir 
Henry? 
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__ Sir Henry Drayton: The whole. létter can be taken together ; we can take 
what seems reasonable in it and what seems unreasonable in it and jumble it 
all up together, or we can take hold of something which in the opinion of Sir 
William Petersen would enable this country to regulate its ocean freight rates, 
without being put’ to the cost of a subsidy. 

The Wirness: Read the clause again, the one you were asking me about? 


Sa 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Why was it turned down, can you tell us that?—A. Because the first 
two paragraphs of that letter contained suggestions that we could not agree 
to, definitely fixing the rate. 

_. Q! The first was that ocean rates be definitely fixed at the sum of two- 
thirds of the ocean rates at present in force?—A. It was not considered possible 
to fix them definitely. That answers that question. 

fe Goo that all gaes?—Az Yes. 

Q. But what is the matter with this, and thus getting away from the ques- 
‘ tion of the two-thirds altogether:— 


“In order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct 
Government control of such freight rates.” 
Q. That is what you turned down here, fixing it at two-thirds of the present. 
“In order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct 
Government control of such freight rates, I respectfully venture to suggest 
- the following:” 
And then comes this recommendation: 
_ “That we should have some body having similar powers to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners in Canada, with control over Ocean Freight 
Rates.” 


_ A. Well, that is a matter for the Committee to recommend, if they so desire. 
- Q. Going to you as Minister of the responsible Department, can you tell 
us why that suggestion was not given any effect to?—A. It was decided upon 
at Council to not consider it. That is the only reason I can give without 
- divulging what I am not to state. 

Q. I am not asking for anything you think is a Cabinet secret but I would 
have thought the Government would have wanted*to show some reason for 
_ turning down ‘a considered opinion of the gentleman they put forward as a great 
~ authority on this subject—A. Well you will have that to consider, Sir Henry, 
-when you are making your report. 

'  Q. I thought it would help you if I’gave you the chance ‘now. It is fair 
of course, to read the whole letter. 


The Cuairman: “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


: _ Sir Henry Drayton: The gift here comes entirely from Sir William. He is 
making the same arguments for me. 


The Cuatrman: Handed on a platter by Sir Henry.. 


Sir Henry Drayton: ‘With reference to the second suggestion, I beg to 
advise that by lending me the amount suggested, instead of having the Govern- 
ment invest the same in the company, the fixed charges the company find it 
necessary to meet have thereby been increased to a very appreciable extent, as 
under the proposed arrangement the company have to provide for a definite 
interest charge on the amount loaned to me by the Governmem: as well as make 
provision for'the payment of the entire loan within the period of ten years; 
~ consequently I am of the opinion that it would be necessary to have an increase 
of subsidy in order to properly take care of these fixed obligations as they arise. 
I have attached hereto a memorandum showing how these figures are: arrived 
at and respectfully submit the same to you for your consideration.” 
; 4 [Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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I take it this is the memorandum which is attached?—A. Yes. 
Q. This memorandum is the memorandum which gives first: 
“Debentures £675,000. Interest at five per cent per annum, £33,750. 
Redemption over 20 years, £30,000. : 
“Second: Debentures £400,000. Interest at seven per cent per annu 
£28,000. Redemption over 20 years, £18,000. : 
“Third: Debentures £550,000. Interest at five per cent per annum £27,500. 
_ Redemption over ten years, £50,000. 
“Total £187,250. ; 
“Contingencies £12,750. \ oF 
“Canadian Government Merchant Marine, £25,000.” Ratits 
Could you tell us what this refers to, this item of £25,000 for the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine?—A. I do not remember what that referred to, 
but the whole proposal was turned down and was not considered, on account 
of it containing a clause here fixing the rates definitely, and the advance of a 
certain amount by the Government. , 
Q: How much is the Government to advance?—A. Just as the cause states 
there, that your Government lend me sufficient money on my. personal guarantee. 
Q. But in your negotiations what amount was put in that sum of ““‘sufficient 
money,” how much was it to be?—A. There were so many negotiations and 


proposals submitted that it is almost impossible to keep these figures in my © 


mind. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you remember, Mr. Low?—A. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Will this recall it to you at all; you have still to advance under that — 
such money as is necessary ?—A. Yes. 
Q. First annual subsidy, first proposition £91,000. Second, £150,000. Third, 
£225,000. Now in this paragraph cannot you give us something more definite? 
—A. No, I really do not re-call just what was included there for operating or 
what he asked us to advance. I think in some former letter it is stated. I think 
you read it here a moment ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was it a large or small sum of money, Mr. Low?—A. If my memory — i 


serves: me right it was about £150,000. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: More than that. 
The Hon. Mr. Low: I am only speaking from memory, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. May I suggest that to get away from public ownership, as it states, — 
instead of the five hundred and the three hundred that you were to put in—to 
get away from public ownership you were to loan the amount?—A. The £500,000 
—it is an entirely different thing, Mr. Symington—represented the purchase 
price of the common stéck. i < oe 

Q. Quite so, and instead of that, he suggests, to get away from public owner- 
ship, you should lend it to him as against third debentures. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: : 

Q. Now, Mr. Low, having been spoon-fed by Government Counsel, will you 
take the morsel?—A. I say the first proposal— 

Q. He is doing his best.—A. No, I say the first negotiations were on the 
question of the purchase of £500,000 of common stock. That was the Govern- _ 
ment’s first contribution towards the proposal. 
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Q. You got rid of that long ago. Let us take the erratum. 

_. The Cuarrman: The errata one by one? That is rather an alarming 
prospect. ‘ 

Sir Henry Drayton: We are getting along. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The higher it goes the more alarming it gets. That, is 
"the amusing part of it. 


LF By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Then we come to the letter of December 7th and this is where we 
strike the irreducible minimum is it not?—-A. Yes, but before we deal with 
that, perhaps Mr. Chairman, you will look at this. 
- The CHarrMan: Mr. Low is anxious, gentlemen of the Committee, that 
I should read a letter that he addressed to the Prime Minister. It is dated 
_ November 21st, 1924. I presume no one has any objection to my reading this 
to the Committee? — 

Sir Henry Drayton: Not the slightest. 

Hon. Mr. Low: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it deals with the negotia- 
tions up to the 21st November. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Recapitulating them?—A. Yes. 
The CHarrMan: I will therefore read:— ; 


“My dear Mr. Kine,—In the Speech from the Throne at the open- 
-_ ing of the last Session of Parliament, it was stated that the removal 
a of discriminations in Ocean Rates on Canadian products was receiving 
ee attention, and that as a stimulus to stock raising in the Dominion and 
of direct benefit to agriculture, the Government had been endeavouring 
to obtain a lower carrying charge on all shipments of Canadian cattle. 

As a first step towards the realization of the purpose outlined in 
the above sentences, an item was placed in the estimates to provide 
for the institution of an\ investigation into the whole matter of Ocean 
Freight rates on Canadian products. Mr. W. T. R. Preston was later 
instructed to proceed to England to make a detailed investigation into 
the whole matter. Following Mr. Preston’s preliminary investigations 


enquiry with Mr. Preston. 
In England I discussed the matter with Sir William Petersen, who 
is now in Ottawa, to continue discussions and negotiations which we 
_then initiated during my visit to London. 
Before you left for your recent trip through the west, you will 
remember that a special sub-committee of Council was appointed to 
examine the negotiations up to that date. This sub-committee consisted 
of the Honourable Mr. Graham, the Honourable Mr. Robb and myself. 
We have had several conferences with Sir William Petersen and are 
now of the opinion that we have reached a stage in the proceedings 
where a full discussion of the whole matter should be held in Council. 
The proposal which has been under discussion with Sir William 
Petersen might be briefly summarized as follows:— 
1st, That he establish an independent steamship line to operate 
between English and Continental ports and Canada, the said line in its 
operations to be free from any connection with or control of the Atlantic 
Steamship Combine or Conference or any other steamship combine or 


Conference. 
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2nd. That the Government have control of all transportation 
rates which shall be: charged by the said line or company. 

3rd. That due provision be made that immigrants shall be carried 
from the ports of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe to Cana- 
dian ports at a rate of approximately £6 and not exceeding £8) for 
passenger transportation between the said European or British ports 
and Canadian ports. 

4th. That the ocean transportation rate for cattle per head shall 
be so calculated as to place the cattle trade in Canada upon a profitable 
basis and that in no case shall the transportation charge on the carriage 
of cattle exceed a maximum rate which shall be fixed from time to time 
by the Canadian Government. 

5th. That the ocean freight rate on natural and manufactured 
products of Canada for export shipment should Akh be fixed from 
time to time by the Canadian Government. 

6th. That special provision shall be made for the carriage of 
perishable and partially perishable products to overseas markets. 

7th. That a maximum ocean freight rate shall be fixed for the 
transportation of wheat and other grains and shall likewise be reviewed 
from time to time by the Canadian Government. a 


8th. That Canadian mails shall be carried free on the boats of : 


the company operating under this agreement. 

9th. That the said contract if recommended shall be entered into 
for a period of not less than ten years. / 

Sir William Petersen has submitted a memorandum setting forth 
the estimated operating cost per boat, per “trip, and also the earning 


per boat, per trip. In arriving at this calculation, it is assumed that — 


each boat is able to secure cargo for one way only, that is, when east- 
bound, and the calculation is made on this basis. While accepting this 


calculation, it may be safely assumed, however, that some westbound 


cargo may be obtained for these boats. These figures have been reviewed 
by Mr. Teakle of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine on the 
‘suggestion of Sir Henry Thornton. As the result of his enquiries, Mr.: 
Teakle has slightly raised the cost figures submitted by Sir William 
Petersen. I have taken the further precaution of adding 25 per cent 


- advance for contingencies to the calculations fixed by Mr. Teakle. Even 


on this basis, I am convinced that a reduction of at least 33 per cent in 
transportation could be effected by the adoption of this proposal over 
the prevailing rates now being ere for the transportation of our 
products. 

Sir William Petersen proposes that he shall find 75 per cent of the 


capital required for the financing of the project and that the Government 


should provide the other 25 per cent and these sums should be further 
supplemented by a subsidy of £100,000 per annum. For the money to 
be provided by Sir William he proposes to issue first mortgage debentures | 
to the extent of fifty per cent of the value of the ships, to provide the 
other 25 per cent he proposes to issue.second mortgage debentures. This 
would leave 25 per cent of the capital of the said company .in ordinary 
shares of common stock. This would be taken up by. the Government 
which would thus own the sum total of the ordinary shares and would 
therefore have full control of the company. If at any time the first 
and second debentures should be retired then all the assets of the com- 
pany including the boats would become the property of the ordinary 
shareholders, or in other words, of the Government of Canada. 
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et fy There seems to be little doubt that by such an arrangement a reduc- 
; tion could be made in ocean freight rates, but we require to look at this 
;, _ matter from several different angles. 
=< “We must remember that there is the Canadian Pacific Railway with 
A its great fleet of ocean liners for both passenger and freight traffic. We 
would have to consider the effect of this proposal on the ‘business of this 
A aan comparty, which is one of the largest taxpayers in the Dominion of 
> ; Canada. It would ‘be practically impossible for the Canadian Pacific 
Ocean Services to compete in freight rates against a subsidized line. It 
would therefore be necessary to keep this fact in mind, and consider 
what arrangements we might be able to make to cover this situation. / 

“In the second place, in any arrangements that might be undertaken, 

_ it would be necessary for the Government to examine the possibilities 

thoroughly, with a view to safeguarding the interest of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Government Merchant, Marine.. 

“Should Council decide to enter upon this agreement there are 
further details then to be considered :— 

‘““1Ist. It is proposed to make an agreement with the contractor, 
who would construct a fleet of ten ships to ply between Great Britain, 
the Continent, and Canada.” 

2nd. These ships, two of which ‘are now under construction, would 
be approximately 9,000 tons each and would have a speed of 11 knots 
per hour. They are to be of modern construction in every particular, 
oil burning and with cold storage and cattle accommodation, the ships 

( themselves to be approved by a competent marine authority. 

“ 8rd. It is estimated that these ten ships would cost approximately 
£1,350,000. To this would be added working capital of £150,000, plus 
underwriting and other preliminary expenses which would amount to 
£125,000. 

“4th. The company would operate under the management of a board 
of directors to consist of 10 members, 6 to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment and 4 to be appointed by the contractor. 

“5th. The company would be managed according to the usual 
management agreement by the contractor or his firm. 

‘Should Council decide to proceed further with the matter I would 
recommend that the Justice Department be instructed to. request Mr. 
Fugene Lafleur to prepare a proposed form of agreement between the 
contractor and the government. I feel strongly that it is necessary 
when proceeding with this matter that we take every precaution and 
make every possible safeguard for the whole proposition is one ‘of such 
iS importance that I believe the government should secure the very 
best counsel obtainable in Canada to handle the matter for it. Then 
at any time in the future we would be able to say that we had spared no 
effort to have the very best legal talent in the country pass on the agree- 
ment. Mr. Lafleur is such an outstanding figure in his profession that 
his advice would be above question in the matter.” 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I see from that, Mr. Low, that I have done you the injustice of passing 
over something. I thought I was trying to get all these different suggestions 
as to the subsidy, and if I heard the Chairman correctly there was to be a 
subsidy, according to vour letter there, of £100,000 a year. Was there a 
proposition of that kind, too?—A. Just whatever is stated in this letter, Sir 
Henry: 

Q. I wish you could show me where that one is in the confidential memoran- 
dum; I must have missed it and I do not want to be unfair—A. I think you 


- had it here. 
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—Q. No; I had £91,000; £150,000; £225,000, and we are just going to take 


the final jump to £275, 000-—A. T think there j is one here, 


Q!-See if you can find it; I could not see it. Perhaps Mr. Symington 
oe about that.—A. No, I do not think Mr. Symington has seen this file at 
a \ 

Hon. Mr. Srrvans: I think he has seen it all right; he seems very fevainne 
with it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I saw it this afternoon. 

The Wrrness: If he a he saw it this afternoon for the first time. There 


is a reference in this letter to £100,000. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 

Q. £100,000 subsidy?—A. Yes. ‘Sir William Petersen proposes that he 
shall find 75 per cent of the capital”. According to that, we were to find 25 
per cent of the capital, as well as a subsidy of £100,000. 

— Q. Yes, but then you are to get 10 per cent on your capital?—A. Yes, I 
know; that would be a return to the government. 

Q. That is fine business——A. Ten per cent of a return would be. 

Q. Ten per cent is much more than the government generally gets; it 


~ would be good business. Can you point out the. supporting memorandum for 


this Ee age No, I do not see it. 


Q. I do not think there is any. I think that has been dropped by the’ a 


wayside.—A. No, I do not think there is anything dropped. 
Q. Then where is it? If there is nothing cape where is it?—A. There. 


are really so many proposals— ‘ 
The CHatrMaN: Do you need that when you have the letter? ; 
Sir Henry Drayton: I should think if there is a memorandum supporting 


the’ proposition to get a nice stock holding, on which we would be getting 10 


per cent, and get off with a subsidy of £100,000 instead of £275,000 and no 
ten per cent, it would be interesting to know about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Sir Henry, I am willing to spend any reasonable amount 
of time— 

The Wrrness: I want to clear this up, Mr. Chairman, and I think it is 
based on this, a memorandum submitted by Sir William Petersen. It states 
here that we were to provide £500,000, and he cites the fixed charges as £91, 750, 
on the first debentures and on the second debentures. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. That was what he was to get looked after?—A. The £100, 000, I have 
no doubt, was based on that proposal. 
Q. You just took that for a round figure, instead of £91 0002—A. feet ae 
that is it. 
Q. I see.—A. I wanted it cleared up. 

_ Q. That does not make so much difference then. That is all about that. 
Then we will get down to the letter of December 7th. Oh, by the bye, before 
we take up the letter of December 7th, this went to a subcommittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. This went to a subcommittee consisting of ———A. Hon. Mr. Graham, © 
Hon. Mr. Robb and mysell. 
Q. The three of you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many meetings did the subcommittee have?—A. We had two 
or three meetings with Sir William. 

Q. Where were they held?—A. Some of ee in the Chateau and some of 
them in my office. 

Q. Would you have any minutes of those meetings at all?—A. No, ther 
were no minutes. 
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Q. None at all, just discussions and no records of them?—A. No records. 

Q. Anything in connection with memorandum of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. For example, did you have before you from time to time a lot of pencil 
memoranda from Mr. Donald, or from Sir William Petersen?—A. I certainly 
had a lot of figures submitted to me. 

- Q. Do you remember any of those?—A. We number them there. I do not 
remember what all the figures were, but there were a lot of figures and calcu- 
lations made from time to time. 

Q. Have you any of your own calculations, made from time to time?— 
A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you any of their figures, except those produced here?—A. I have 
nothing but the figures I have submitted in that memorandum. 
ie ’ Q. Although you may have had others from time to time?—A. We may 
have calculated and figured from time to time, and there is no doubt we did. 

Q. Then we come to the letter of December 7th. By the bye, did the three 
Ministers attend that subcommittee always, or were there just two?—A. I know 
they were there on two or three different occasions. ' 

'Q. The two of them besides yourself?—A. Yes. : 
. Then on December 7th we have a letter which seems to me to lead up to 
the final conclusion. . 


“Dear Mr. Low,—Since I was advised by you of Cabinet’s decision 
yesterday, I have given this matter considerable thought and beg to. 
submit the following proposal for the consideration of the Cabinet. I 
shall form a company and furnish the entire capital myself. It wili 
amount to approximately £2,000,000, and shall establish and operate a 
fleet of ten modern, up-to-date ships, in the proposed service between 
British and Continental ports and Canada; the service to be commenced 
with from six to eigth ships by May or June of next year, and to be 
extended from time to time as desired, from 20 to 30 ships with 
a subsidy in proportion. The government to have absolute control of the 
Bey > ocean freight rates; the government to pay to the company ,an annual 
o 7 4 subsidy of £275,000.” 


_ There is the final jump. Can you turn up the figure supporting that figure, that 
£275,000?—A. No. That calculation was made; Sir William figured interest 
on his debentures; depreciation, common stock, and so on, and during the whole 
discussion he emphasized the fact he feared a rate war or a boycott. The 
subsidy was based on protection, something that would protect Sir William 
Petersen. 
Q. One minute—A. Just a moment; allow me to finish my answer. 
\Q. Very well, go ahead—A. Having in my office a contract, the only 
contract that seemed to be along similar lines, one with the Royal Mail Steam 
“Packet Company, the subsidy on that occasion represented about between 25 
per cent and 30 per cent of the earnings of the company, and we figured—or I 
figured, rather—that a protection to the extent of about 25 per cent of the 
possible earnings of Sir William Petersen’s ships would be a fair basis for a 
subsidy, and upon that basis the contract was entered into. 
_I see. So your guiding star in this case was the contract with the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company?—A. Not altogether. 
" Q. What else? Let us have the other influence.—A. The greatest influence 
was that we were going to control the rates absolutely. 
Q. Yes, but as to amount?—A. As to amount? : 
Q. As to the amount of subsidy, was, your whole guide the contract with 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet. Company?—A. No, not at all. ; 
Q. Then let us have what it was—A. I have told you it was based upon 
negotiations, and it was arrived at the same as every other subsidy is arrived 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low.]’ 
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at. We knew, as I-have already stated, that this subsidy would represent about 
25 per cent of the possible earnings of these ten ships. Therefore, we proposed 
to protect Sir William Petersen to that extent, in case of a rate war. 

Q. Then let us just get to understand that.—A. Yes. \ ‘ 

Q. The basis upon which you figure subsidies is a consideration involving, 
in the first instance, the possible earnings of the company. I assume that is 
the profits of the company?—A. Yes, and the investment; everything is con- 
sidered, investment and possible earnings. 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, + het 

Q. And the greater these possible earnings would be, the greater the sub- 
sidy?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. How else can it happen, when you are going to have it 25 per cent. 
—A. That 25 per cent. was merely a protection against Sir William Petersen 
running into a rate war or a boycott, anything of that kind, you see. 

Q. Mr. Low, do you think you are doing yourself justice there?—A. 
Perhaps not. "on 

Q. I want to be absolutely fair with you——A. Perhaps not, but 1am willing 
to accept a suggestion. 

Q. Just go back to it again-—A. Yes. a 

Q.: Your subsidy is fixed on the basis of 25 per cent of the earnings of this — 
 company’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I am pointing out to you that under these circumstances the more 
money a company earns, in your opinion, the greater the subsidy ought to be. 
—AxIf the amount is greater, then the percentage runs down; if the subsidy 
is fixed definitely and the volume of business is greater, then the percentage — 
is lower. 

Q. Will you please point out to me anything in this contract that provides 
for anything of the kind?—A. There is no sliding scale at all; that is what I 
am pointing out to you, that the subsidy is a definitely fixed amount, and if the 
earnings of the company are.larger, then the ratio of the subsidy is smaller. 

Q. When it is fixed upon 25 per cent of the probable earnings, that cannot 
be?—A. Probable earnings, certainly. ‘a 

Q. Then let us take another point. I will tell you how this used to be ” : 
done. If it was thought that a company could not make money out of a service, ' 
in proportion to the amount that the company could not make in money, there 
was thought to be a justification for a subsidy if the service was necessary In - 
the national interest. That was the former idea. It may be all wrong, but we 
can understand that we are departing from it. Now, we will take the next 
excuse— 

The CHairMAN: Do not say “ excuse’; that is hardly fair. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not care what the Committee call it. 

The Wirness: It does not matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not care what the Committee call it; they can 
call it “reason” or anything else. I will take up the next thing that was said. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Now, the next thing that was said was that it was necessary for a heavy 
subsidy here, as_I understand it—and correct. me if I am’ wrong—because Sir 
- William feared a heavy freight war, bucking up against the great Canadian 
Pacific—is that right?—A. I did not say the Canadian Pacific; all lines. 

Q. Did you think anything of that?—A. I thought that is what I told you, 
that he was afraid of it. 
oe Did you think anything of that?—-A. Certainly I did; I was impressed 
with it. s 

Q. Then tell me why it is, if that is the case, you wrote this letter in which 


you say: ‘“‘ We must remember that there is the Canadian Pacific Railway with 
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‘its great fleet of ocean liners for both passenger and freight traffic: we would 
have to consider the fact of this proposal on the basis of this company, which 
is one of biggest taxpayers in the Dominion of Canada. It would be practically 
impossible for the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services to compete in freight rates 
against subsidized lines.” That was your opinion when you wrote that letter? 
—A. That clause means exactly what it states. 

Q. That was your opinion when you wrote that letter?—A. That was my 
opinion, yes. 

Q. When did you change it?—A. It has not changed at all. 

Q. Then why would there be any reason for giving a subsidy—because there 
was danger of a freight war?—A. A freight war—they are liable to make war, 
notwithstanding the position of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. You think that notwithstanding the fact that the Canadian Pacific could 
not compete, they were likely to make war?—A. Certainly they might, in order 
to drive Sir William Petersen off the route. 

Q. Let us see how we are getting on, and how we work up subsidies. “In 
the first, instance, we have what you told us in connection with the percentage 

on the probable earnings; in the next instance we have that which you have now 
told us,’in. your letter, and also in what you say Sir William Petersen told you, 

as to the rate war, and what is going to happen to the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
~ in the third instance we have the yardstick of the Royal Mail Packet Contract. 
Have we anything else?—A. No, unless you can suggest something else. 

Q. I could suggest something else, but you probably would not agree with 

me. If I were to suggest what is suggested in the street, you would not like 
— it—A. You had the opportunity in your day, and you know how you arrived 
___ at these things. Perhaps you could tell the Committee how you arrived— 
i Q. I can tell the Committee this was a very improper way of arriving at 
= it?—A. Perhaps it was; perhaps it was. Perhaps the Committee can suggest some 
better way. As I said to the House, if the Committee has any better method 
to submit, submit it, 

. Q. Now,, Mr. Low, can you show me anywhere the figure—this is a long 
file and I will not bother taking you over the whole of it—can you show me 
anywhere where the total of the subsidy which has run up from £91,000 to 
£275,000 is justified? Can you slfow me the details justifying that £275,000?— 
A. No details there. It was justified on the ground that we had complete control 
of the rates, and could immediately make a reduction of 25 per cent, which 
would wipe out the subsidy completely. 

Q. Were you shown figures justifying those totals?—A. Yes. 

Q. By whom?—A. By Sir William. What details? On the basis of 25 per 
F eent? 

——s«Q«. No, the £275,000?—A. Sir William figured on debentures, and interest on 
* ‘his ordinary shares, and his depreciation. 

“ Q. Were you shown a statement which showed how the £275,000 was made 
up?—A. There were a number of calculations made from time to time, and 
submitted to me during the negotiations. 

bi Q. Can you show me just that one thing, where you were shown a state- 
a ment showing how these £275,000 were arrived at?—A. Yes. Sir William 
~ Petersen at the time submitted a statement to me showing certain depreciations 
' and interest charges, and involving £275,000. : 

m Q. Now, let me see. There is interest—A. He had it worked out. 

Be Q. Interest, depreciation—what else?—A. Interest on ordinary capital, 
___ ordinary shares, retirement, I think, of his debentures. Pls 
_—-~—-«Q. Were you paying for anything excepting interest, depreciation and retire- 
ment, in that subsidy of £275,000?—A. Yes, we were paying for the control of 
ocean rates. 


i) 
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Q. At what figure did you put that in?—A. It is an arbitrary figure.’ . 

Q. How much did you put in for control of ocean rates?—A. It was not 
figured at all. My 

Q. I thought you were paying for interest, depreciation and retirement in 
order to get control of the ocean rates—A. Yes, that was included; that was part 
of the agreement. . 

Q. That is what you were paying it for?-—A. Yes. My 

Q. There was not an item “Control of ocean rates, so much ”?—A. No, but. 

a mental calculation was taken into consideration. 

Q. Was there anything excepting interest, depreciation and retirement, which — 
you thought you were covering in favour of Sir William?—A. I do not recall 
ith 

Q. Now, we will go to the other contracts. How many subsidy contracts 
have you got in your. office?—A. I do not know. My deputy has a list of them. I 
cannot speak from memory. 

Q. Let us see how they are administered, in connection with the administra- 
tion of the office. There is an argument here that this contract can be justified 
by reference to another contract——_A. I would not put it altogether that way; 
the other contract was a guide, if there was any guide to be had in the office. — 

Q. I do not care how you put it. You can say it has nothing to do with it, 
or not, just as you please—A. Ge ahead. i 

Q.\ You can say it was an afterthought, and you never thought about it 
until yesterday or to-day, or you can say it was a guide?—A. It was a guide. 

'Q. Is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. All right, we'can stick to that. So we have a guide for this contract, 
according to your evidence, in the contract for the West Indies Route?—A. Yes, — 

‘Q. And you have a lot of other contracts in your office?—A. Yes. . me 

Q. One of the duties of your office is to go over these different subsidy 
contracts with a view of seeing if the necessity for the paying of the subside 
still exists?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was this. contract gone over?—A. It has been gone over. 

Q. Were the earnings gone over?—A. Yes 

Q. Annual earnings gone over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were these annual earnings so small as to justify the continuance of 
the contract or not?—A. In the statement submitted, they were. \ af: 

(. They were so small. I see. As a matter of fact, from the information _ 
I have, the company was making four per cent. Was that wrong or right?—A. 
The statements are all here. My Deputy has them with him. They will show 
exactly the return for each year. 

Q. The exact rate is a matter of a difference, but the duty of your Depart- 
ment, as you very well know, is to see that, in connection with the payment of — 
these annual subsidies— : 

Mr. RinFret: What contract is that? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The contract with the Royal Mail, which the Minister. 
says was used as a guide, to some extent. 


Mr. SHaw: It is the West Indies’ service? i ; : 
The Witness: It is the West Indies’ service, yes. ; 


By Sir Henry Drayton: - 


Q. That the contractor is not making such a sum of money, as will enable 
him to earry on the service without a subsidy?—A. That is right. 

Q. And, on investigating that? you ascertained that the contractor was 
not making such a sum of money as would enable the service to be carried on, 


and therefore, you renewed the subsidy this year?—A. That is right. Vos oe , 


Q. So much for that guide. Can we find another?—A. I thought you were 
going to find something? 
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Q. No, I am asking you.—A. ie was waiting for your answer. 

: Q. Can you find anything? Can you give me another?—A. No, you 
. have the whole thing. 
fh Q. I think so. 


The, CuairMAN: Is that all. Has any other member of the Committee any 
further questions to put to the Minister? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Low has stated, and I will just 
make this preliminary to my question—Mr. Low made the statement a moment 
~ ago that in arriving at the £275,000 subsidy, this sum is shown as a fixed amount 
and is calculated as being 25 “per cent of the earnings of the ten ships?—A. 
That is correct. 

; Q. Therefore, I made a little calculation here, which I think will be borne 
Pout, if) it: is checked. The earnings will be £1,100,000 per annum for the ten 
ships, according to that calculation?—A. I will give it to you in dollars. 

Q. I am giving it in pounds. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. What is it in pounds?—A. I will give it in dollars. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Following the calculation you have made. 


Loh 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ' 
Q. What are the pounds? 
Sir Henry Drayton: £1,100,000. 


The Witness: I will give it quickly in dollars and rene Roughly 
speaking, it is about £1 ,080,000. 


By-HHon. Mr. Ce 


~  Q. We will say, £1,100,000?—A. Yes, all right. 
; Q. This, at 80 voyages per annum, would be £13,750 PDH voyage?—A. Yes, 
if you say so. 
Q. That division, I think, is correct?—A. Yes, alf ihe 
Q. Now, Sir William has stated in his evidence £10,000 per Ma | 


states, “give me £10,000 per voyage and I will ask for no subsidy?”—A. If he 


states so, I suppose it is correct. 

(): Well then, why give him £13,750 per voyage?—A. For the reason 
which I have given. He argued that he feared a boycott. or a rate war, and 
that was his protection, the subsidy. 

Q. But he says here, now also having in mind the boycott, because he 
mentions that about every fifteen minutes—that is one of the great threats in 

» the air, always present, so it was in his mind?—A. You had it in mind yourself, 
when you were in ‘scuba of the Department. You had the same thing in 


ei mind. 


Q. He said he was willing to accept £10,000, and would be satisfied?— 
Pa Yes. 
i) Q. I am asking why give him £13,750 per voyage, when he wailed be 

satisfied with £10,000?—A. I do not know what he said to the Committee. 
You have the contract. If you can make a better deal with Sir William before 
the Committee, make it. 

Q. This contract is made— —A. I told you the subsidy represents 25 
per cent of the earning power of the ten boats. Now, if you wish me to. 
demonstrate it, I will take a pencil and do so. It is a very simple matter. 

Q. Sir William says that his costs per voyage are £5,800 for a round trip, 
‘which is less than one half of the £13,750, for his costs, per round trip. 

{Hon. Thomas A. Low] 
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Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Operating costs? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: For each voyage it is £5,800. belt is the need of a 
subsidy of double that amount? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: £5, 800 is only the operating ae per voyage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. I say why a subsidy of twice that amount? What would bring about 
a subsidy of double that amount? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: JI make that £3.000 and some odd. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: The subsidy is, £275,000; the earnings will be £1,100,- 
000. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The earnings are £13,750; the subsidy is £3,000. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: For his earnings, upon which the whole thing is based, 
but Sir William says he will be satisfied with an earning of £10,000 per voyage. 
Where is the need for such a large subsidy? 

The Witness: Only for the purpose of reducing ie rates. That would 
mean a further reduction of the rates. I always had in mind that the subsidy, 
whether it was large or small, would give us control of the rates, and we could 
wipe the subsidy right out. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens:: z. 
Q. You knew he reduced the rates 25 per cent?—A. If the statement of 
_ Sir William was borne out in this Committee, after investigation, I calculated 
we would immediately reduce the rates 33 per cent, which would take care 
of the subsidy, and would provide for the return of the taxpayers or the 
shippers of this country, not only the amount of the subsidy but several hundred 
thousand dollars besides. 

Q. You figure, in your own statement on a reduction of 25 ber cent?—A. I 
have already stated, in a letter that I sent to the Chairman this morning—I 
do not know whether he read it or not— 

The CHAIRMAN: ° He read it. 

The Witness: That I had in mind a reduction of 33 per cent, and if the 
Committee ratifies, or if Parliament ratifies the agreement, after it had been 
established that Sir William Petersen could operate his ships at the cost he 
has submitted to the Government, it was my intention to have a reduction of 
33 per cent made in the rates. So far as these ten ships are concerned it will 
return to the taxpayers of this cduntry, not alone the subsidy, but~ several ” 
hundred thousand dollars, in addition. 


The CuHatrman: Have you any further questions? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: No. 


By Mr. Stork: 


Q. In connection with the question of ocean freight rates, Mr. Low, you 
had a conference with the shipping companies in Montreal. What took place 
at that conference?—A. Well, the matter is pretty well set out in the corre- 
spondence that has been submitted to Parliament. I met the shipping companies 
in Montreal, on several occasions. At that time I had this one thought in 
mind, and that was the reduction in ocean rates upon cattle. I felt that the 
cattle industry of this country was a very important one, and if the Government 
of the day could do anything to encourage that industry that was struggling 
at the moment, that it was my duty, as Minister of Trade and Commerce, to 
make at least an attempt.’ I met the shipping companies’ representatives ede 
the city of Montreal and pleaded with them to make some slight reduction. 

[Hon. Thomas A. Low] 
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TI said to them, “If you will agree to make a reduction of $1.50 or $2 a head, 
I will ask the Government to supplement that by a subsidy, in some form 
or another, of $5 or $6,” which would reduce the cost to, say $8, which would 
add to the price of every head of cattle that the farmer had to sell in this 
country. That was my real object in meeting them. If the shipping companies, 
at that time, had shown the slightest desire to meet the wishes of the govern- 
ment or to co-operate with them, probably the whole matter would have been 
dropped, or rested there for the time being, but they showed no inclination to 
meet us, in the slightest degree, and no further negotiations took place, so far 
as the companies were concerned. ; 
The Cuairman: Any further questions? Has Counsel any questions? If 
neither Counsel nor the Committee have any questions, I am going to thank 
_ Mr. Low for his attendanice here and discharge him as a witness. 
Mr. Montcomnry, K.C.: I think it is only fair to say, in connection with 
that, that Mr. Preston was in England when all this took place. 
BS The Cuarrman: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Low. Is there any 
__~ other witness we are to hear to-night? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Are there any other witnesses at all, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, there was Mr.'O’Hara. s 


: Sir Henry Drayton: We do not need him, after the Waciaieee s admission 
‘as to the other contracts and how they were dealt with. 


Mr. SuHaw: I saw it in the letter of the Minister this morning. Has the 
letter been filed? 


The Cuarrman: I read all that to the Committee this morning. 
The Witness: Do you wish to ask me anything about this, Mr. Shaw? 
The Cuatrman: I want if possible to bring this hearing to a close. 


The Witness: I am prepared to establish every statement made in that 
letter. The records of the office will establish every statement in that letter. 


Mr. SHaw: I had forgotten that it was read. 

The Cuarrman: Then that is all the witnesses we have to hear. I am sure 
_ we are all somewhat relieved to be through with the heating. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is one other witness, that is, Mr. Sayles, but 
I think we can take him without the aid of Counsel. 


Mr. Rinrret: Who is that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Sayles; he has some information on the chilled 
meat business; it is not at all technical. 


The CuHairMan: The next question for us to decide is when we shall meet 
again. To-morrow is a legal holiday; the House is not going to sit, and I think 
this Committee has earned the right to a holiday as well as the House. Before 
we discuss the question of when we shall meet again, I have been told by Counsel 
that they are not desirous of addressing the Committee on the evidence. My 
own feeling, and I hope it will be concurred in by the members of the Com- 
. mittee, is that to have an adequate presentation of the facts it would mean that 

Counsel would really have to address us for several hours. Possibly we have 

followed the evidence closely enough to dispense with the argument of Counsel. 
- Under these conditions, unless the members of the Committee feel differently 
to what I do in the matter, I am going to tell Counsel that we are very much 
obliged to them for all the help they have been to us, and that we will not require 
their assistance. 


Sir Henry Drayton: There was some memoranda to be filed by both parties. 


The CuarrmMaNn: This is subject to the filing of the memoranda. 
[Hon. Thomas.A, Low] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: I think they would help the Committee if they would 
send in a memorandum, not, too long and not too argumentative, giving the 
points they think ought to be considered in the evidence. 

Mr. Suaw: I might suggest too that if Counsel would give us in a shout 
form a statement of the legal situation, so far as the Merchants Shipping Act 
is concerned, and so far as the power of the Imperial Shipping Board is con- — 
cerned, with references, I think it would help us. ~ 

The Cuairman: I have asked the Department of Justice to give us an) 
opinion as to the powers of the Merchants Shipping Act. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think Counsel will be really of some assistance if 
they will put in a memorandum, simply indicating the different points they 
want to be considered, with a reference to the pages of the evidence supporting 
those points. 

The Cuamrman: What do Counsel think of that suggestion? Of course — 
Counsel will do just what the Committee wants them to do I feel certain. The 
Hon. Mr. McMurray feels that it would be helpful, and I will ask them to do 
that; just a brief, succinct presentation of the points on the side of the steam- 
ship companies, and—perhaps I should not say, “the other side,” but the view 
Mr. Symington takes and the view the steamship companies take of this matter. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:—The whole thing? 

The Cuairman: The whole thing. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Make it as short as you like, certain things you think 
ought to be considered, and the supporting evidence at pages so and so, with 
your conclusions, in four or five lines. 


Mr. Rinrret: Mr. Symington is assisting the Committee; he is not really @ a. 


representing any side. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If he just goes on representing the side he hak been 
representing, he will be doing justice to it. 

The CuatrMAn: Are Counsel taking the instructions the Chair is ane 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am at the service of the Committee, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have no doubt that whatever you ask*me to do, I will do. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has a right to do anything he wants to do; that is his position, I 
suppose. 

The’ CuaimrmMan: You might bring out before us the points you think par- 
ticularly merit our attention, and Mr. Montgomery will do the same, 1 pentane 
approaching the subject from a somewhat different angle. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would go further, and ask Mr. Donan to put in 
a memorandum. 

The Cuamman: And I will go farther than that, and add Mr. Flintoft and 
Mr. McKenzie. 


Sir Henry Drayton: ‘No, that will be too many. 
The Cuatrman: We do not need to read them unless we want to. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I hope the Committee will not ask me to prepare 
a statement and then. not read it. \ 


The CHairMAN: Sir Henry Drayton suggests that Mr. Symington and Mr. 
Montgomery and, if Mr. Donald desires, he should put in-a memorandum also. 

The next question to decide is, when shall we meet again. for conference? 
I do not want to meet to-morrow, and I do not think we should meet to-morrow. 
I would suggest that we meet on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. A smaller room 
than this will suit our convenience better. Shall we say Friday at 11 oclock; 
is that satisfactory to everybody? 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: If it will be any easier to dispose of it, we can 
give a verbal argument just as easily as a written memorandum. 
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Sir Henry Drayron: A written memorandum is the best. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It depends on how fast you want to get along. 
There are about 1,500 pages of evidence as well as 99 exhibits. 


a The CuHarrman: Sir Henry suggests that we do not ask for any memor- 
anda. 


~ Sir Henry Drayton: If Counsel do not want to give it I do not want it, 
so let it go. 

The CHarrmMan: What do you say, gentlemen; do you want this mem- 
oranda from Counsel or not? 


Sir Evcpne Fisrr: I think we are perfectly able to take the evidence and 
consider it, and come to a conclusion without any aid from Counsel. 


Mr. Rinrret: I think so too. - 


The CuarrmMan: Then I will release Counsel from the furnishing us with 
“ any memoranda. 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I have a memorandum which I undertook to pre- 
pare, in reference to the contracts. 

The CuatrMan: That goes in, of course. Shall I say that this Committee 
stands adjourned until 11 o’clock Friday? 

Mr. Rinrret: What will be our work on Friday, Mr. Chairman? 

The CrarmMan: Our work will be to discuss what our General Report 
shall be. I think we should get together at once. 

I think I shall adjourn this Committee until half past 11 o'clock on Friday 
morning. 


The Committee adjourned. \ 
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PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, 1925 


Special Committee appointed to consider the 


Resolution 


to give the Government of Canada control over 
certain ocean rates 


Proceedings of the Committee 


No. 27—Friday, June 5, 1925 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1920 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS — 


Howse or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 424, 
. .» Frmay, June 5, 1925. 


“The Seieattas met at 11.00 o'clock a.m. the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
Ue 


| 


Be Present: Wresewia Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Johnston, Kennedy 
(Glengarry), McKay, cMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. 
E. Sinclair, Hon: HH: Stevens, Stork—13. 


On motion of Mr. Rinfret, seconded by Mr. Stork, 
_ Agreed, That the usual witness fees be paid to Mr. W. A. MacKay, of Truro, 


Ny _ Nova Scotia, who appeared before the Committee and gave evidence 
‘on Wednesday, May 20, 1925. 

ae The Chairman addressed the Committee as to the ogi to the House. 
bi Discussion followed in ie, all Members present took pare. 

The Chairman was instructed by the sel ocsiestani to eink a draft ma 


hh, Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.00 o'clock 
p.m. on Tuesday June 9, 1925. 


ee ae : S. R. GORDON, 
| H. D. DEWAR, | 


Clerks of the Committee. 
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a | EXHIBIT No. 96 


ae Toronto, OnT., 30th December 1924. 
J. A. Morice, Esa., 
_ Foreign Freight Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ocean Rates—General 


Dear Sir, If consistent, I should like very much to obtain the prevailing 
ocean rates on the commodities listed on the attached statement from West 
St. John to United Kingdom ports. I am endeavouring to bring up to date 
certain data which I had previously prepared in this connection, and would — 
appreciate it if you could kindly arrange to let me have the present rates on the 
commodities mentioned, or such of them as may be readily available. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ss. B. BROWNING, 
Manager—Transportation Department. 


London, 
Liverpool, 
Avonmouth port for Bristol, 
Glasgow, Havre. 
Manchester, ¢ 
“Osean Belfast and Dublin. 
tarch, in bags or boxes. | 


Mohicles, and parts, 
Sie Machines, Wringers and parts. 


- Brooms es packs 
Chair Stock in the rough; . 
Cooperage Stock. 
- Doors, mouldings and Joiners’ Work. 
Dowels, 
; Dressed Lumber, Flooring, etc. 
Furniture Stock, 
Handles, 
LP oles, 
- Veneer, 
- Jroning Boards, 
Pastry Boards, 
~ Shoe lasts, 
“Maple Blocks, : ; 
Splints, ; 
Staves, 
. Wood Rims, 
Wood pulleys, $1.00 per 100. 
Pulley Blocks, 
Washboards, 
Wooden Spoons. 
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Jan. 13th, 1925. 
18561 ae 


The Canadian Manufacturers Ass’n., 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg.,. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Attention Transportation Dept. 


GrENTLEMEN,—As requested in yours of December 30th, I am pleased to 
‘attach for your ‘information statement of ocean rates on several commodities — 
from West. St. John to United Kingdom Ports, and to Havre, France. 

These are the present rates and are sub] ect to change without notice. 


Yours truly, 
A.E.G.: M. 
Foreign Freight Agent.~ 


Ocean rate from West St. John, N.B., to Havre, France 


Commodity — 
Starch in bags or boxes, 274e. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar Refined in bags, 30c. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar Refined in barrels, 35c. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar Refined in cases, 35c. per 100 lbs. 
Syrup, Corn in barrels, 30c. per 100'lIbs. 
Syrup, Cane, 40c. per 100 lbs. 
Tron or steel bars, loose, $8.00 per 2,240 lbs. 4 
Automobile Parts, unassembled, $10. 00 per 40 cu. ft. ‘or 2,240 Ibs. ship’s 
option. 
Automobiles, Pleasure, Chassis or bodies, set. a or knocked down ne to 2 
tons, $10.00 per 40 cu. ft. or 2,240 Ibs. ship’s bean 
Washing Machines, $1.35 per 100 Ibs. 
Brooms i in bundles or cases $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
Whisks, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 
Chair Stock, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 
Cooperage Stock, 55c. per 100 lbs. 
Doors, unprotected carried at owner's risk of damage or breakage, 75c. per 
100 Ibs. 
Wood Moulding in white, 75c. per 100 lbs. ‘ 
Wood Moulding finished, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 
Dowels, heavy, “BOc. per 100 Ibs. oS 
Dowels, light, 70c. per 100 lbs. 
Flooring strips, heavy, 75c. per 100 lbs. 
Flooring strips, light, 75c. per 100 Ibs. 
Lumber, heavy, 40c. per 100 Ibs. 
Lumber, light, 50c. per 100 Ibs. 
Furniture stock in the white in cases or ca knocked down, 40c. per cu. ft. 
or 75c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. 
Handles in barrels, cases, bags or crates— 
Straight, 60c. per 100 lbs. 
eee 65¢. per 100 lbs. 
Not otherwise specified, 75c. per 100 lbs. 
Veneers in. crates or cases, 75c. per 100 lbs. 
Bake Boards, wooden, knocked down, $1.00 per 100 lbs. 
Troning Boards, wooden, $1.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Staves, finished in bundles, 40c. per 100 Ibs. 


Commodity— 
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Wood Rims in the white loose or crated, $1.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Wood Pulleys, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. 

Pulley Blocks, 40c. per cu. ft.’ or 75c. per 100 Tbs. ship’s option. 

Wash boards, "wooden, $1.00 per 100 lbs. 

Wooden Spoons, $1.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Commodities*‘not enumerated in tariff take ocean rate of 40c. per cu. ft. or 
75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 


Ocean rates from West St. John, N.B., to London, Liverpool, Avonmouth, 


Glasgow, Manchester, Belfast and Dublin 


Starch in bags or boxes— 
London, Liverpool, 21c. per 100 lbs. 
' Glasgow, 22¢. per 100 lbs. 
Avonmouth, 22c. per 100 lbs. (from Portland, Me.) 
Manchester, 21c. per 100 lbs. ~ ’ 
Belfast and Dublin, 22c. per 100 Ibs. 
Sugar refined in bags, 25c. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar refined in barrels, 35¢. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar refined in cases, 30c. per 100 lbs. 
Syrup, corn, in barrels, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
Syrup, cane, 25c. per 100 lbs. 
Iron or steel bars, loose, $7.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
Automobile Ports, unassembled, 25c. per cu. ft. or 50c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s 
‘option. . 
Automobiles, Pleasure, Chassis or Bodies, set up or knocked down up to 3 
tons, 25e. per cu. ft. f 
Washing Machines, wooden, without mechanical or electrical attachments, 
$1.00 per 100 iba: 


» Washing Machines, other than wooden w ith electrical or mechanical attach- 


ments, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 


- Brooms in bundles or cages, $1.50 per 100 lbs. 


Doors, subject to following clause “Unprotected’—carried at owner’s risk 
of damage or breakage, 50c. per 100 lbs. 

Wood mouldings, in white, 50c. per 100 Ibs. . 

Wood mouldings, finished, $1.00 per 100 lbs. 

Dowels, heavy, 45c. per 100 Ibs. 

Dow@4s, light, 55c. per 100 lbs. , 

Parquetry Flooring, 65c. per 100 Ibs. 

Flooring Strips, heavy, 35c. per 100 Ibs. 

Flooring Strips, light, 45c. per 100 lbs. 

Lumber, heavy, 35c. per 100 Ibs. 

Lumber, light, 45c. per 100 Ibs. 

Furniture Stock, in the, white, in cases or crates, knocked down, $1.00 Pee 
100 lbs. 

Handles in budles, cases, bags or crates— 
Straight, 40c. per 100 lbs. 
“T)”, 40c. per 100 lbs. 
Not otherwise specified, 75c. per 100 lbs. 

Veneers in crates and cases, 65c. per 100 lbs. 

Bakeboards, wooden, knocked down, 75c. per 100 lbs. 


r] 


-Troning- Boards, wooden, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 


Maple Blocks—(Please give description, what used for, etc.) 
Shoe lasts, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. 
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Wood Rims in the white, loose or crated, 85e. per 100 Ibs. a 
Staves, finished in bundles, 30c. per 100 Ibs. , 4 


_ Wood pulleys, $1.00 per 100 Ibs. \ 
Pulley Blocks, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. } 
Washboards, 75e. per 100 lbs. ht 


Wooden Spoons, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. = 
Commodities not enumerated in Tariff take ocean rate of 40c. Dey cu. ft, Or. 
75e. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. : . i 


a : W. M. Kirkpatrick, Toronto, Ont., (27). 
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‘ EXHIBIT No. 97 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Telegram) 


Montreal, 22nd May, 1925. 


File 5942. 
5. B. Brown, { : 


Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Widespread publicity given statement filed by you Ocean Rates Committee, 
Ottawa. Reports show five hundred sixty six per cent increase rates several 
commodities present time over nineteen hundred fourteen. Figures used are 
general cargo rates in tariff for goods not particulraly rated. Any commodity 
of which there is movement always given appropriate rate. Do you know any 
Canadian manufacturer exporting to United Kingdom following Starch, Corn 
and Cane Syrup, Iron Ore, Steel bars loose, Wooden Ironing Boards, Shoe Lasts, 
Pulley Blocks, Wooden Spoons, Cottonseed, Cake, Glucose, Flow Castings, 
Windmills, Ores, Copper, Chrome, Marl or Cobalt, Oleo, Wax, Radiators, Dried | 
Beans, Lubricating Oil. If so would be glad to have their names and if they 
have applied to Steamship Lines for rates such commodities within past eighteen 
months. 


W.M.K.:M.H. Wo Mo Kirkpatrick... 1050 AM 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Telegram) 


RNB 153—96—1/67 


1925—May 27—P.M. 1.25. 


Foreign Frt. Traffic Megr., Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal, Que. 


Yours twenty second statement filed Ocean Rates Committee Comparison 


of rates 1914 with 1925 No complaints received Last eighteen months on com- 


modities mentioned Your wire re rates to United Kingdom have no knowledge 
as to Canadian manufacturers exporting to United Kingdom commodities men- 


tioned your wire with possible exceptions Ironing Boards, Shoe Lasts, Iron or Steel 


Bars in order determine definitely this point it would be necessary take up with 
all interested manufacturers Think Pulley Blocks mentioned my statement 
should be eliminated as wood pulleys is commodity we understand being 
exported. 


S. B. Brown. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


OCEAN RATES FROM CANADIAN ATLANTIC PORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


. Ocean Rates Ocean Rates Percentage 
Commodity Feb. 6th to 21st, 1914 January, 1925 Increase 

MvANCh; I MAPS OL WORES iat <a cee ie ge eo 13ec. per 100 Ibs; .).)...;.|20e. per’ 100 lbs. .....’. 53 
fe i fageh sai hst] oY: hesopm ean ae Ma onary uon MA ae MU rohedy jalsre yt (OJOS OY wos he) 4 vee pap 2ac* per JOD Tbs.i37. 2 pe)2] 
Syrup orn an bbisih Aas wel hate aera a #22: (tae pen LOOMSea yen: ae 25c. per 100 lbs...... 92 
DAIL Canes Inb bleeo a cae itr on drradin hen aes IBC. per: LOO dbs aot. eae 25c. per 100 Ibs...... 92 
Tron or steelBarsy aos! ee aon as ee No rates in tariff./...... $7 per gross ton..... * 
Automobile Parts, Unassembled.. : 01s %9eper.custt. oe. 25) per Cie d tase 112 
Automobiles, Pleasure Chassis, or ‘bodies, set|11-79e. DEC CUT ioe 7 ie bel per.cu' iit aes 112 

up or knocked down, up to 3 tons. 
Washing Machines, Wooden, without mechan-|7-97c. per cu. ft......... $1 per 100 Ibs....:... 

ical or elee trical attachments. : 
Washing Machines, other than wooden with|No rates in tariff. Prob-|40c. per cu. ft....... 

electrical or mechanical attachments. ably no movement. 
Brooms, in bundles or cases. 1G: 3796. /pericuy ihren uns $1.50 per 100 lbs..... 
Doors, subject to clause ‘‘ Unprotected, carried|7-97c. per-cucnie. rey) yee 50c. per 100 Ibs...... 

at owner’s risk of damage or breakage. 
Mood) Mouldings, imywinite. ie. 2c). 5 eet i SUC per tic ttk a sku ece 50c. per 100 Ibs...... 
Wood Mouldings, in white (Bumisbedyi un yee 7 Ofc per CU, tious ie $1.00 per 100 Ibs.... 
Wo wels Hea vary: Awe! pyran ae nn ea ke Tester oud sey ee 45c. per 100 lbs...... af 

ROD Wrest LEE) gt ho eee ON Ae ie ara MS ARI Ge a (9%: Hem cht ta joc. per LOOMDE. as 3 

PAMOQuetr ys HIOOTIDE ise ace onde noe ona No rates in tariff, Prob-|65c. per 100 Ibs...... 

H ; ably no movement. : 
loonie Strips) ( bea). yo. wih Osan ee bes 23c. per 10D Ibs. 3). 2 35e. per 100 lbs...... 52 
nlooring Strips .(laiehh py alee Meee a 29c. per 100 Ibs... ..)) 140e. per 100 Ibs... ... 55 
oii We te WET Ga yyy) svc shee ia uc oem Seba aaa an Ble. per 100 Tse tak) 35c. per 100 lbs...... 67. 
douimiber (uiehtitn ane ds tele lane ae Zicaperlovslhs: eins 45c. per 100 Ibs...... 67 
Furniture Stock, in the white, in cases or|7-97c. percu.ft......... $1.00 per 100 lbs... ; 

crates, knocked down. ; 
Handles, in bundles, cases, bags or crates|22c. per 100 Ibs..........|40c. per 100 lbs...... 81 
(Straight). . 
Handles: “\Diandvall others: sites 4 j\s2cependOQbsate ia. . 40c. per 100.1bs....-. 25 
Veneers, in crates or cases...) TOPE OMETACINTG Care ake Gociper 100 1bs 2. 
Bakeboards, VOU CLeTL Keb Nets. et ei et Matlin 6/309c) per custts.. ak foe. per 100 lbs. 3... 
Ironing Boards, WPOGeR. I cee 5 Uh ace aL NG 6-379; per, custtsi) 75e; per 100 'lbs.°.. : 
: Analagous to Bake- 
boards. . | 
WWeple BOG teh capo wie ernie UR new 21e.per 100 Ibs.) sh) 14005 per L00‘Ibs: se 90 
Shoe Lasts (Probably Last Blocks).......... 23¢.'per 100 Ibs... 22k! 45c. per 100. lbs...... 95-5 
Wood Rims, in the white, loose or crated..... OL per cuatthas jot. 85c. per 100 lbs...... 
Staves, finished in bundles................... 6-379c. per cu. ft........ 30c. per 100 lbs...... 
WWoOce Pulley adcin se. Se teus iin Mish aie LN ia (Ofer nerici thenten ven: $1.00 per 100 lbs....| - 
Pulleys Blocks (Analagous to Last Blocks)...|21c. per 100 Ibs.......... 45¢. per, 100"bs.2-3% 114 
Wash boards. oh Werden" Wile sian eis 6-379c. per cu. ft........ 75c. per 100 lbs...... 
IW dade SpoGHs.<jes kick he tee Tn ke 7:97c. per cu. ft....! Py Woes pendOO Tbs iat: 
: Analagous to Berry 
Bere Boxes. | 
Apples, in bbls. not exceeding 7 feet, ordinary|66c. per bbl............. SO cemer bly: See. 36/ 
stowage. 3 
Apples in wooden boxes, not exceeding 1-8 cu./10-5c. per cu. ft. = 17-5c.|80c. per box.:..1.... 70 
ft. Must be strapped or wired or guaran-) per box. 
tee given ordinary stowage. 
Apples, evaporated, in boxes, must be strapped|20c. per (100 lbs......... .|50c. per 100 ibs: Sea 150 
or wired or gurantee given, ordinary stow- 
age, ‘ 
Canned Goods, in boxes strapped or wired on|24-48c. per 100 lbs. ...... 50c. per 100 Ibs...... 75-7 
two ends, or crossed strapped (Meats). : ; 
Canned Goods, in boxes strapped or wired on/9-568c. per cu. ft........ 50c. per 100 lbs...... 
two ends, or crossed strapped (Fruits and : 
Vegetables). \ 
Canned Goods, in boxes, single strapped or|28-48c. per 100 lbs....... 5oc. per 100 lbs...... _ 98 
wired (Meats). ‘ 
Canned Goods, in heee: single strapped or|9-568c. per cu. ft........ 55c. per 100 iis Rey 

wired (Fruits and Vegetables). ‘ 
enti coe in boxes, not strapped or wired|28-48c. per 100 Ibs....... 60c. per 100 Ibs...... 110 

eats 

Canned Goods, in boxes, not strapped or wired|9-568c. DER CH itso. wes 60c. per 100 lbs...... 

(Fruit and Vegetables). : 
Quaker Oats: in bame ol acu sia ee L7c. per 100 Ibs. 2 140c. per L00 lbs™. 2. ~ 185 
Dubker Oats, i casts: <. ice A eae 6-379c. per cu. ft........ 40c. per 100 Ibs...... 
Rolled Oats; in bagsi yc Nk wetoa as ke 17c. per 100 Ibs. ..........]80c. per 100 Ibs...... a0 
Rolled Oats,im Cases poy end a abe 6-379c. per cu. ft........ 40c. per 100 lbs...... 
Grape: Nuts; dn bane eb ety een ey 17c. per 100 lbs..-.......|40e. per 100 lbs. 4... 135 
Grape Nitts, dnicases ves a sueu ch arene ee Grs(9cs per cu. ae 40c. per 100 lbs...... 
Cheese, BD DOxes sor ag mics iw yc) Re ate 31-32c. per 100 Ths .2k 70c. per 100 lbs...... 123 
@heese;\ niCrocles aay ey aes ee si | ake ae Not shipped: i ates 70c. per 100 lbs...... 
Furs and Peltmes ahs bs Wee ee Meo UR one Rape ZOROCH PEN CU wih aee Wakes G0Gpercusttae ON; 135 
PL GUT Ty SH GIESE rae ak ete ct va rae Se OS 13¢.-per 100 lbs 38 8 te; perl 00 Tosi ce.) 62 
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Threshing Machines. 

Leather, cut soles, in bales and bundles Cy | 
_ Leather, Finished, in CASES Siti thc Sua, 
Leather, Finished Splits, in cases..,......... 
Leather, Finished Splits, in rolls, bales or 
: bundles. 

_ Leather, Sole, in bundles or bales............ 
~ Ores—Cobalt 


M4 eee MTG Pe cern ae 
Reece Mica, Ground 
Pe Ten Wubmaa nals oy oe SUA, 


Pe alamn Mowers none i Oa od a 
‘ ae Lard, Prok. Grease, Tallow, in barrels 
and tierces, weighing over 35 Ibs. gross. 
Lard, Rie CAMLONGMINVGASES =. fees nine ciy shark 


* F} 


Refrigerator List—Frozen Carcasses and 
_ Parts, including cost of unloading cars. 
ei te Hams, Meats in boxes or cases over 35 

\ iS. 
Butter, Ordinary pee 
Butter, Refrigerator. . 
Eggs, Ordinary Sitges. 
xf aie Refrigerator 


fence 14ibs: to’ bushel ek ae kk 
‘Tir othy, 45 Ibs. to bushel 
Beans, dried in agest a ae a ait aye Se as 
Bens Split cried In Dagies ect cea el 
‘Soap, Gamuror 3 an su2 PT AO Ogre Neon pa 
Bene tovder cv) rac tetris ae chen 
Reo otock, in. barrels eo. Sih SN ane 
Soap, Toilet 

‘Lubricating-Oil, in standard barrels, or drums, 

cubical capacity 12 cu. ft. 3.in. 

Exceeding 12 cu. ft. 3 in 
In half barrels, not exceeding 7 cu. ft. Ete 
Praeep rand, CASES cobs, Had re ace ett ata 


.{84-17¢. per 100 lbs....... 


No rates in tariff........ 
Probably no movement. 


No rates in tariff........ 
Probably no movement. 
No rates in tariff Fatt Dove 


“ 


(ties PER Calas. Vana 


28- 18c. per 100 Ibs. - Sn 


22-78c\ per 100 lbs....... 


37-02c. per 100 lbs....... 
53-29c. per 100 lbs....... 
11-16c. per cu. ft 
Not shipped 


22-78e. per 100 Ibs....:.. 
17-56c. per 100 lbs....... 
17-09c. per 100 Ibs....... 


PAL Ce 
36c. 
29c. 


Der AOMel Sica. 
per 100 bss. A oa) 
Der slOo: LOS. gas. 
15c. per 100 lbs.. ; 
15¢.;per.100 Ibs.o..3.). a 
19-93c. per 100 lbs....... 
8-66c. per 100 lbs.2...... 
19-93c. per 100bs....... 
10-364c. per cu. ft 
iste hs eU ant S| Staoe ol Oy IRD ncptaa 


No rates shown in tariff} 


./60c. per cu. ft 


22. te per 100 Ibs......: * 


.(50c. 


50c. per 100 lbs. S/O. 
$1.50 per 100 lbs..... 
60c. per cu. ft....... 
85c. per 100 lbs...... 


85c. per 100 lbs...... 


No movement, if 
offered same as 
Zine Ore—$7.00 


per gr. ton. 


50c. per 100 ee eae 
70c. per 100 lbs. 

$5.50 per gr. ton 
$7.00 per gr. ton 
$5.50 per gr. ton..... 
60c. per 100 Ibs...... 
75c. per 100 Ibs...... 
40c. per cu. ft. or 
75c. per 100 lbs. S/O. 

25e. per cu. {t 
50c. per 100-lbs...... 


When. not strapped 
takes 10c. overlard 
in boxes, when 
single strapped 
takes 5c. over lard 
in boxes. 

$1.50 per 100 lbs..... 


50c. per 100 lbs...... 


$1.00 per 100 lbs..... 
$1.50 per 100 lbs..... 
35c. per cu. {ft 
55-c. per cu. ft 
(No movement 
refr.) 
50c. per 100 lbs...... 
35c. per 100 Ibs. ..... 
(No movement, 
Probably 50c. per 
100 lbs.) 
50c. per 100 Ibs...... 
90c. per 100 lbs-..... 
50c. per 100 lbs...... 
per 100 lbs.....- 
per 100 Ibs...... 
per 100 \bs...... 
G0c. per 100 lbs...... 
a perd00: Lbs: e203 
. per cu. {ft 
wh 50 per bbl 


50c. 
50c. 


35c. per 100 lbs... ..’. 


85c. per half bbl..... 


('35c. per 100 Ibs...... 


f Concluded 
- ; Ocean Rates Ocean Rates Percentage 
Commodity _ Feb. 6th to 2ist ,1914 January, 1925 Increase 
Oatmeal, in ck AS SRP RAN AL ae ee GR 13¢: per 100 Abs, 0s, : 21e. per 100 lbs... ..: 62 
Cornmeal, ROSAS ee NCP ape nip Pvc rset ises perio los. ky: 20c. per 100 Ibs...... 54 
6 SUUIUCCET SSS Sa Oe OVA rie SER Er, a ee 13c. per 100 Ibs....... ..-|25¢e. per 100 Ibs. :.... 92 
Pre Obtonseedi@ake.  GLOl me eh kT Ni Ny 1sehper 1001 bse 2493 25c. per 100 lbs...... 92 
PerGlucose: im barrels!) een a elf oe 13e) per t00 loss. e402): 25c. per 100 Ibs...... e902 
Peciomtngaren ceive it ea et ee 19-93c. per 100 lbs. or/40c. ‘per cu. it. or 262 
11-163c. per cu. ft. 75c. per 100 lbs. S/O. 
Flow Castings (Probably Plow Castings)..... fgne Mid KOON bse eo 50c. per 100 Notre ma 150 
% ; ardware). 
Spades, Shovels, Hay Forks, Plows, Beams|7-17e. per cu. ft......... 25e.,.-per .cu.: ft. \or 249 
; epairs. 50c. “aah 100 lbs. S/O. 4 
Windmills (Analagous to Agricultural Machin-|9-568c. per cu. ft.:...... 25c. Cus tbe oor 160 
? ery). 50c. ay ‘100 lbs. 8/O. 
_ Binders, Cultivators, Mowers, Reapers, Walivesner eu thik hid Z2oc-; pel Cu. Th. On 249 
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Carload Commodity Rates, cents per 100 lbs. from Ports in Great Britain to Winnipeg 1912, and for various subsequent 
periods— 


2 \ 
Oct. June Oct. Jan, Aug. Jan. Noy. | June | Present 
— Class 1912 21, ile 1 15, 15, 23, 15, 1a Rates 
1918 1920 1920 1921 1921 1922 1922 1923 
* Ly 
Canned goods......... 5 89 126 158 1922 1883 1903 166 158 158 Same 
MOSEVCLS one el. ok 3 139 2953 8474 402 395 395 3603 3495 355% as 
AUR VL GER 5,23. 0.75 sabe ie 4 108 150 183 221 2183 2183 2013 197 198 in , 
Chinaware—barrels, ‘ ; 
ORES Pai atria, 4 108 173 243 2853 280 314 2634 ‘ 2633 2384 last + 
Chinaware—crates, 
DM Stoaih el eae stra, 4 108 173 243 285 280 314 2633 2633 2383] column 
Cotton piece goods..... 4 108 233 317 359 354 354 2634 2634 2514 
High, pickled: }; j. 3/4: 5 87 117 134 168 1643 1643 151 149 145 
TEinSUny Be vip (clo leaped men ige aie 5 87 126 158 192 1883 1883 166 166 158 i : 
amd ware... esc a 5 171 198 237 292 2883 2614 27Y 261 255 r 
Movs sf i, 5 89 126 152 186: 1823) © $1724 166 157% 149 ‘i 
MUM ELOG Es, chr ntti 5 89 126 152 186 1823 1823 166 1573 149 \e 
AROPe yc. 8:5 nae Nea We cae 5 85 1193 145 179 1754 1803 162 162 157 : : 
Salts, Epsom.......... 5 80 aphe 117 151 1473 1583 140 140 140 th 
Soap, common, castile. 5 85 115 141 1754 1713 1713 158 158 149 cee 
Twine, binder)... .:... 5 89 139 155 169 165% 1653 151 151 149 , Sf 
AYIRe; fencer. (ee: 5 80 1073 119 153 1493 1493 140 140 140 
PALE ok rac Larne aU 4 x108 x153 656 698 693 525 3264 3263 3083 ' ; 
GLP Ru) OC BAN S@ sR Ale eR Ars i GRA GT CRAY aC. Ass Or Benue) Waeeeaes f a 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No: No. No. i 
E 11 11-A 11-B 11-C 11-D 11-E 11-F 11-G ‘ ay 
2013 GRC. GR Oy VCR Oe 6 Rigi Grete G ance. emit Crea Cnhnnte 3 ‘ PE 
ct Oe 23 46 53 65 83 92 116 127 ae 
2413 es: 
~*~ 


The tariffs to date (March 1925) were issued by the Canadian Freight Assn.; C.P.R. and C.N.R. participating carriers. — 
x Class rates. g 


Norrs 


Oct. 21, 1918.—Inecludes the percentage increases in the inland rates, 15 per cent and 25 per cent east of Port Arthur and 
25 per cent west of Port Arthur, both of which increases were effective in 1918. 

June 1, 1920.—The increases were in the Ocean charges as there were no changes in the inland rates. 

Oct. 11, 1920.—The increases were the result of the percentage increases in September 1920, 40 per cent east of Port Arthur 
and 35 per cent west of Port Arthur. : 

Jan. 15, 1921.—The reductions were the result of the so-called five per cent reduction effective all over Canada January 
1, 1921. The reductions in the through rates were the reductions in the rates from Montreal. ; 

Aug. 15, 1921.—There were increases in five items, reductions in three items, and in nine items no change. 

Jan. 23, 1922.—The reductions were the result of the so-called ten per cent reduction effective all over Canada December 
1, 1921. and reductions in the Ocean rates.* ; ee 

Nov. 15, 1922, June 1, 1923.—The reductions were in the Ocean charges as the rates from Montreal are the same to-day — 
as they were December 1, 1921. ; 


Reductions cents per 100 Ibs. in the All Rail rates from Montreal to Winnipeg:— 
1 2 8 4 6 Classes 
ial 9% ik 53 4 _ Jan. 1, 1921, 5% reduction. 


PACE Sale ee habe Lesa! Dec. 1, 1921, 10% reduction. 
John R. Usher. 


Less Carload Commodity Rates, in cents per 100 lbs. from Ports in Great Britain to Winnipeg, 1912, and 
from October 31, 1918, to date. All Railfrom Canadian Seaboard. Particulars of the various tariffs ei, 
are shown on the last sheet. 


Brushes : 
Periods Biscuits Books Canned. Carpets 

Paint, Goods 

Horse Toilet j ‘ 
LO) IPSC Neon aera Veet 163 201 176 176 1333 211 
(Vere GRO ger cre aah os 237 278 308 308 | 1784 368 
dune el 1920 cee ate 324 290 407 407 2105 420 
(OEE ay WB tere aati Sev saa’ 392 é 372 489 489 265_ 502 
Rhema plas. 1 OD veel oui 3823 361 478 47. 258 491 
ANE OS TOM fe er 3834 397 448 448 260 491 , 
PS ae TODD st ate i 339 3754 3873 3874 230% 4493 
INO Ea 1090 ee on 339 3754 3874 4564 2224 4383 
amettel O28 Aotearoa stato) 8623 3873 4563 222% 4242 


OCEAN RATES 1205 
i Chinaware Crockery, Earthenware 
ae i Chocolate, | Confec- 
i Periods Crates, |Bbls., Boxes} Cocoa tionary |Casks, Bbls.|Hhds. and 
K Hhds. Casks Boxes Crates 
ANIA Oe te SU ge We a 169 194 166 ~ 163} 158 131 
Wee 2 MOTs: eke hry 241 278 207 214 205 1783 
a PMG r epi TODA aac LS 311 348 238 - 244 242 2064 
. (Olshre gaa bi ates HO}2|' LS Mates a dala ae 379 430 306 312 310 261 
: Aleman NOE se oc kN 3694 419 2963 3923 300 254 
i BAT LO Ns LODE vam se Ae ty 4033 453 2964 3004 3003 254 
2 Dee OD ee Bot t 347 3924 272, 278 278 2344 
j Mleetlon S1GQD sey crs ena s, 347 3922 272 278 278 2344 
: TED ia ap SST 1 om OB Sone an cg A 322 3674 268 272 262 2183 
. 
4 = 
Dry Goods 
Periods Cutlery Fancy Fish, Picked| Fish, Dried 
CottonPiece|Dry Goods} Goods Salted in Boxes 
Goods NOUS: 
Pe PAh eae Teen Ra es wi 206 176 211 211 101 127 
Oe ERE aS 268 301 408 368 137 1784 
WO AQ e Ney Kae tes tate 379 385 587 443 154 210% 
SUS 52 (0 Ren avis: re acai 461 453 669 5203 1964 265 
sh PLN Nate Aaa ate, AeA 450 4434 658 514 191 258 
UOT Ue te SUSE pa ie aa 387 4433 644 514 191 258 
TP pare Si, weds ha 3394 347 4554 4674 1753 2303 
Ihe PAR eae Chea 3393 347 4553 465 1734 2304 
MOD CLC geek Ween E: 3394 335 4373 4654 1693 2224 
: Ginger Common Glass- Hard- Hats and Can 
Periods Ale Window ware ware Caps Plate Tron 
Glass Common : 
FN oe ae ae 121 121 176 171 211 120 120 
1918. 1694 160 251 2183 418 1554 1553 
1920. 223% 1713 320 257 584 171 171 
1920. 278 226 388 325 666 ~ 2192 2193 
1921. 271 217 3783 3153 655 217 ZF 
1921. 271 219 3294 2882 655 216 216 
1922. 2564 2044 312 289 5524 2003 2004 
1922. 2563 2003 312 289 5523 193 193 
1923. 2484 2004 272 283 5173 193 193 
Periods Linoleum | Millinery Mineral Mustard Nets, In Shell, Shelled 
Water Fishing |Bags, Boxes|Boxes, Bbls. 
atts Fes ig 131 422 121 1604 206 183 155 
1918. 1784 696 1694 214 308 2474 216 
1920. 204% 876 223% 246 756 270 277 
1920. 259 1040 278 314 469 352 345 
1921. 252 1018 271 3043 458 341 3354 
1921. 242 963 271 3063 399 333 327% 
1922. 2304 687 2563 274 3673 3154 318 
1922. 222 687 2563 Bi. 3673 3153 318 
1923. 2134 657 2483 266 3574 3113 309 
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Olive Oil Pickles Pipes, Preserves, 
Periods (Glass) Oil Cloth (Glass) Smoking, Fruit Rope 
: Wood Sauces 
TICLE? aati Se ee Caer 1854 131 185} 206 1854 125 
Octet L918 ti rahe 251 1783 Doi 298 251 172 
ME uh EO AO e eu. 283 2043 283 358 283. 1974 
eto LOND Ras yea 365 259 365 440 365 252 
anes pO LOD fe te Oe a 354 252 354 429 354 245 
Name u lio LOO iene 256 252! 356 429 356 245 
ema yee: LO gai bei a 3194 2303 3194 4072 3194 2264 
ance Lis LOA Ebi tts ya 3154 222 3064 40734 3103 2264 c 
Jan. TG US As RUA ta ae 3114 2134 311% 3974 3113 2214 : 
Period ' j Salts Spices Tea Cigars, Toys Yarn 
Cigarettes 
TON tea at awe NL MAE, 120 193 Vie (9x 201 206 x211 
Gh AO LOTS eer 164 264 264 255 343 
June BLO OU cclate sas aneve 1693 379 316 419 466 724 
OE SY LODO Aes A es 224 461 398 501 548 792 
DEE Doe LOD ih pane 217 450 387 490 537 7823 - 
PTS Lun LO AMen ata. sepniane sis 228 449 387 501 529 6143 
-) | ATR GPa we Pd aa a 2044 3194 3544 3303 3ls 410 
DMvaey hee OAR ak ae ercyeke 2044 3153 333 3303 3774 410 
Jan. OL tee daar a 2042 \ 3113 3323 3393 3274 392 
x Class rate. 
Tarirr REFERENCES 
1912—Can. Pac. Ry. No. E. 2013, C.R.C. No. E. 2418, Aug. 28, 1912. 
1918—No. C.R.C. No: 23, Oct. 21, 1918, Canadian Frt. Assn. 
: 1920—No. No. 46, June 1, 1920, st Prine 
1920—No. 11-B, ff No.8; y Oct. «1131920; ee sf 
1921—No. at No} 60; Jam 450,192 Te ¥: is ‘ 
1921—No. 11-D, i No. 88, Aug. 15, 1921, ts } 
1922—No. ne No: 92) Jan: 238)" 1922: be oe 
1922—No. “ No. 116, Nov. 15, 1922, “ Ke 
Present—No. 11-G, INO! TAGs une: vel ho Des sf i i 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National participating carries in the above tariffs. ; 
John R. Usher. : Y 
Less Carload Commodity Rates, in cents per 100 lbs. from Ports in Great Britain to Winnipeg, 1912, and ae 


from October 31, 1918, to date. All Rail from Canadian Seaboard. Particulars of the various tariff We 


are shown ion the last sheet.—Concluded 
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Thomas Sales, M.P. 


EXHIBITS 
Filed by Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P. 


to give the Government of Canada control over 


. 100—Participation Certificate of United Grain Growers Limited Live 


Stock Pool. (Read into evidence). 
101—Quotations, Smithfield Market. (Read into evidence).” 
102—Sales and average prices of Cattle at Winnipeg, 1922. 
into evidence). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMiITTEE Room No. 424, 
WEDNEspDAy, June 9, 1925. 


The Committee met, in camera, at 4 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Sir, Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
Johnston, McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. 


Sinclair, Stork.—12. 


The Clerks were instructed to retire during the discussion of the Chairman’s 
draft Report. 


The Committee continued in public session. 


Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P., who was in attendance at the request of the 


Committee, gave evidence and retired. 


During the course of his evidence Mr. Sales filed Exhibit No. 100, “ Partici- 
pation ¢ertificate of United Growers, Limitéd, Live stock pool”; Exhibit No. 
101, “ Quotations, Smithfield Market”: Exhibit No i02: 3i Sales and average 
prices of cattle at Winnipeg, 1922 nm all of which were read into evidence. 


~ The Committee adjourned at 6.35 o’clock, p.m, to meet again at 11.30 — 
o'clock, a.m., on Thursday, June 11, 1925. , 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Clerks of the Committee. 


BRI6—2 


\ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


wee CommritTTEE Room 424, 
Housrt oF ComMMoNns, 
Turspay, June 9, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give ‘the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


Mr. THoMAs Satugs called. 


The CHatrMAN: You are a Member of the House of Commons? 
Mr. Sates: Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan: For the constituency of— 

Mr. Satss: Saltcoats. 


_~ The Cuarrman: You have been good enough, Mr. Sales, to indicate to us 
that you have some information which you believe will be of value to us con- 
cerning the export, or possible export, of chilled beef from this country? 


Mr. Satxs: I do not use the words “ chilled beef ”—dressed beef. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Sales, I am going to ask you to give your informa- 
tion just as you have it. I think that will be the best way. 


Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, in order not to take up any more of the time of 
the Committee than is necessary, I have put my ideas on paper, and with your 
permission I shall present them in that form; and then I shall be glad to answer 
any questions that you may care to ask. At the outset, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that nothing in my remarks should be interpreted as a suggestion ° 
that I am in opposition to the efforts of the Government or of this Committee 
in trying to find whether there is any possible way of reducing rates, especially 
on cattle, a subject which is very important to a large number of people, and 
one in which I am specially interested. If it is possible to get a reduction in 
the rates on cattle, nobody would be better pleased than I; and if it is found 
possible to reduce rates, my remarks may be regarded in the light. of a supple- 
mentary proposition. If, on the other hand, it is found impossible to reduce the 
rates, it may be regarded as an alternative proposition. 

During the session of 1923 there was a Special Committee appointed by the 
House to enquire into agricultural conditions and amongst other things the 
iguestion of ocean rates on cattle was enquired into. ‘ 

As one of the members of that committee after listening to the! mass of 
“evidence given by ship owners as to their increased costs and their experience 
fn carrying cattle and in private conversation with many of them, I came to 
the conclusion that there was not much hope of a material reduction in these 
rates, and I also came to the conclusion that under the burden of these rates, 
the men engaged in the cattle business cannot continue with any hope of the 
industry being carried on at a profit. 
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Dealing with the latter part of my statement, I would draw your attention 
to the average price of steers 1,200 pounds and over,—that is the highest class 
of steer—as furnished from the market reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: 

1922 average at Winnipeg.. .. .. .. .. $4 98 per hundred. 
1923 average at Winnipeg.. .. .. .....° 5 12 per hundred. 
1924 average at Winnipeg.. .. ......: 5 14 per hundred. 

From this must be deducted on an average $1 ‘per cwt. as the cost of 
getting the animal from the farm to Winnipeg market. 

In proof of that statement, here is a return for one animal shipped in a 
earload lot from Langham, 506 miles from Winnipeg. This animal weighed 
1,210 pounds and the marketing costs were $12.94 slightly exceeding $1 per 
ewt. ’ 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think that is a startling thing, and the return 
should be filed. It is an awful burden on the trade. 


EXHIBIT No. 100 


- \ Form 882. Im-6-23. 27474. P100 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Livestock’ DEPARTMENT 
St. Boniface, Man. ; 
July 16, 1923 : : Pro. No. 622 


Co-oPERATIVE Poot 
PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATE No. 426 


Received from D. Anderson, 


Laughan. ‘ 
: Valuation 
No. Head Kind Marks Weight 
Price Amount 
$ cts 
1 Cow sk Meee Hishsred yt Se UPROAR Od Rea SRN ae TI 22 50 
Bee Se che GNM cet) Sh cd aera ie TELL On, coer ia ace end a i Om peat Mt eas] Come eata CLa al ieee male be rey Wt eg: 
x 
otal valuations sos cou ieee 2 sa] eee gare ne REN er ke gmcit aiaen rea PaanOsin aed |. 22° 50 
Depuctr 
Inward Expenses (Freight, Feed, Insurance, Commission, Ete.) 
tH106, Ga Pera wh iste Re NAN Rs SARS age VA ads Maeda ee Nt 12 94 
Our, cheque ‘herewith: for balance yoif) cee fae Se ey ee 9 56 
i 
IMPORTANT 
THIS CERTIFICATE ENTITLES THE HOLDER TO PARTICIPATE IN THE DiSTRIBUTION OF 
POOL PROFITS. 
THE HOLDER MUST NOTIFY THE COMPANY OF ANY CHANGE OF ADDRESS AFTER THIS 
CERTIFICATE HAS BEEN ISSUED. 
WHEN CORRESPONDING REFER TO THE ABOVE PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATE NUMBER. 


[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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The CroairmMan: May I interpolate this question: You produce to us 
this one bill to show that the cost has been a little over a cent a pound for 
marketing from a point West of Winnipeg. . 
~ Mr. Sanes: 506 miles. 

The CHatRMAN: West of Winnipeg? 

Mr. Sates: Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: Would that be a typical case? 

Mr. sates: Take Battleford, which is still further West, to the Alberta 
boundary, and further West than that, it is all tributory to Winnipeg and the 
coast. I think it fairly represents the average cost of getting an animal to 
Winnipeg from Saskatchewan. The animal weighed 1,210 pounds, and it 
realized in the market $22.50, leaving to the man for himself, $9.56. He 
lives seven miles from the station and he had to deliver that animal, and that 
is what he got for it. Another point is that it was not marketed in the fall 
rush, when 50 per cent to 76 per cent of the cattle are marketed; this was 
marketed on July 16, 1923. : 

Taking a 1,200 pound steer sold in Winnipeg at $5 per cwt, makes a 
total price of $60. Deduct $12 for freight and marketing expenses leaves 
$48 as a return to the farmer for the production of that steer. 

I put this bill in for the reason that Dr. Grisdale in the course of his 
evidence before this Committee quoted a rate of $18.10, a through rate, for 
shipping a steer from Lethbridge. 

I would like to point out that for every one man who has a carload of, 
export cattle we have to deal with the situation of 1,000 men who have only 
two or three steers suitable for the export market, and who must pay the 
local carload rate and costs to Winnipeg, amounting as I say to practically 
$1 per cwt. 

Then he has to pay 85 cents per cwt. for feed. What I want you to 
realize is that the farmer cannot continue under these conditions. 


Mr. McKay: Did you say 85 cents per pound? 

Mr. Sates: No, per hundred. fe 

Mr. McKay: He pays a dollar per hundred weight from the West ‘to 
Winnipeg? 

Mr. Sates: That includes freight and marketing charges. 

Mr. McKay: Is the 85 cents per cwt. for feed included there? : 

Mr. Sates: No, that is for freight and marketing charges alone, and then 
there is the feed on the top of that. So many people think that the through 
rate from Winnipeg is cheap and that that is the only thing to be considered. 

Hon. Mr. McMurray: You would have a through rate from Battleford 
to Montreal? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, but you have not one man in a thousand who can get 
the advantage of it. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: In other words, it is by carload? 


Mr. Sates: Yes. 


Mr. Sates: Twenty-five years ago a farmer was receiving for heavy ; 
steers $40 at his own point. The question will probably arise whether that \ 
was profitable to him. I would say, at that time, yes, but I would draw 
attention to the fact that the increased cost of everything enters into produc- 
tion to-day as compared with that period. To give only one instance—land 
on which I paid at that time, only $2 taxes on a quarter section of 160 acres, 
are now $80. 

(Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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I am convinced that as practical men our minds must be directed to some 
other method of marketing. The only other practical alternative is to ship 
dressed beef. The objection is raised that it has been tried and proved a 
failure. This objection to my mind, is far from well founded. One experiment, 
comprising 17 shipments, carried on between May and December, 1921, totalling 
in weight 1,200,000 pounds by Harris Abattoir Company, and I am going to 
quote from the remarks of Mr. McLean, Vice-President of the Company, in 
a paper read before the Live Stock Union at Brandon in November, 1922. In 
the first part of his report he deals generally with the cattle industry and 
its misfortunes arising particularly from, first, deflation of prices following 
‘the war; and second, the United States Tariff imposed in June, 1921, and 
amended in September, 1922. On page 12 he begins to deal with the experi- 
ment they carried on in shipping dressed beef. 

Mr. McKay: What do you mean by “ dressed beef ”? 

Mr. Sates: I mean beef killed here, quartered, and carried over in cold 
storage, probably at a temperature of 32 or 33 degrees, shipping only 60 per 
cent of the weight, instead of taking the hooves, entrails and so on. 


Mr. McKay: You think that that would encourage the farmers to raise 
cattle? 
Mr. Sates: That deals with another side of the question which you will 
appreciate if you let me go on. | 


Mr. McLean states that they included in their expenses all out-of-pocket 
expenses, costs of labour and wraps at Toronto, freight to seaboard, ocean freight, 
loading charges, freight and landing charges in England, and the expenses 
totalled $3.98 per 100 pounds or practically 4 cents per pound. The 17 ship- 
ments lost an avearge of 24 cents per pound. 

This statement taken by itself looks rather discouraging, but the question 
arises as to whether that loss of 24 cents per pound can be overcome to such an 
extent that a profit can be shown. I think it can. 


Mr. McLean goes on—“ The losses became so heavy that we were forced 
to discontinue the shipments. However, an analysis of-the results gives some 
ground for optimism. While the loss on shipments is* equivalent to about one 
farthing per pound. we are convinced that the beef we shipped was worth on 
the British market 4 cents per pound and probably 6 cents per pound more 
than we actually received, and we were further convinced that had conditions 
been such as to permit continuous shipments, this Canadian beef would very 
soon have commanded a price much higher than that received for our experi- 
mental shipments. I am placing on file the prices quoted at Smithfield market 
during the period these shipments were made of English home-killed beef, 
Canadian killed in England, Canadian chilled, Argentine chilled.” 


{ 


{Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 101 
hi ; APPENDIX 


*) QuorTaTIONS SMITHFIELD MarKeT—TAKEN FROM LONDON: 


a : ; Canadian 
a —. English Canadian Canadian Argentine | Chilled over 
, Chilled Chilled Argentine 
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Notr.—It will be noticed that in the beginning of these shipments, the price was below that received 
for Argentine, but that by Sept. 15 it was 2 cts. over, 3 cts. over on Sept. 29, maintaining that price for a 
month. On Nov. 10, it reached a point of 5 cts. over and it will be further noticed that on this date, it is 
only 3 lower than the price obtained for Canadian beef killed in England and only 3 lower than English 
beef, and on Noy. 17, the price quoted is } over Canadian beef slaughtered in England and 3 below the 
home killed product. 

It is in my opinion rather unfortunate that this experiment closed just at the time that it appeared 
to be establishing itself on the British market. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Are there any particular items in that statement 
to which you wish to draw attention? 
Mr. Sauzes: Yes, at the bottom there is a note which reads 


price was below that received for Argentine, but that by September 15 
it was 2 cents over, 3 cents over on September 29, maintaining that price 
for a month. On November 10th, it reached a point of 5 cents over and 
it will be further noticed that on this date it is only 3/8 lower than the 
price obtained for Canadian beef killed in England and only 3 lower than 
English beef, and on November 17th, the price quoted is $ over Canadian 
| beef slaughtered in England and 3 below the home killed product. ‘It, is 
in my opinion rather unfortunate that this experiment closed just at the 
time that it appeared to be establishing itself on the British market.” 


Sir Eugene Fiser: Why was that experiment closed? 
‘ [Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 


“Tt will be noticed that in the beginning of these shipments, the © 
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Mr. Sates: I do not know; I am going to find out from Mr. McLean. 


Sir Henry Drayron: They could not get a continuity of shipments or 
supplies. 


Mr. Sautzs: On page 13 Mr. McLean points out that as against the cost 
of $53 for transporting the live animal, the dressed beef could be transported 
and sold in England at a cost of $28. He says this beef will be quite as good 
as beef from cattle shipped alive—indeed in the opinion of Canadian butchers, 
the dressed beef would be better, for the beef after slaughtering will be out 
continuously in a controlled temperature. It will be landed in England within 
two weeks from the date of slaughtering and will, according to Canadian 
standards, be then in prime condition for cutting. I may say that that agrees 
with the English standards also. The English gave to our best Canadian 
cattle shipped alive, a very friendly reception—to our dressed beef they gave 
a very unfriendly reception. Every butcher who handled the beef acknowledged 
it was good beef, but his attitude invariably was that it was imported beef 
and should be bought at imported beef prices. 


Mr. McLean further says— That the English butcher contends that his 
customers’ want home-killed beef, and it must be recognized that there is a 
considerable prejudice in favour of this.” I may say that I had 20 years of 
practical experience as a butcher and I fully agree with Mr. McLean’s remarks, 
and I know that to overcome the prejudice of the Englishman in favour of 
home-killed meat will be the greatest obstacle the Canadian producer will have 
to face. 


Mr. McLean continues—‘ For the purpose of this discussion I shall take 
it for grahted that Canada can make continuous shipments of beef to Great 
Britain. This, as we know, is not the case. It is a problem by itself and will 
be discussed later, but if Canada could make regular shipments of dressed 
beef every week, what position would it ultimately establish on the British 
market for itself. My view is that it would in a short time command a price 
approximately the home-killed prices. He contends, and [| think this point is 
admitted by Dr. Grisdale, that Canada can produce better cattle than the 
Argentine, and Canada is removed from the British markets by an ocean 
voyage of one week as against over three weeks by Argentine and that in regard 
to distance from the markets while the Argentine beef can only be marketed ~ 
four weeks after slaughtering, Canadian beef can be marketed within two 
weeks after slaughtering. Canada has therefore a tremendous geographical 
advantage over South America which they can never overcome. 

For the above reasons, therefore, he says—“I take it that granted certain 
conditions Canadian dressed beef can establish itself on the British market on 
-a level much higher than that of South American chilled beef. 

Again the objection is made that we made 17 shipments totalling over a 
thousand pounds and that if this beef had the intrinsic merit that we claim for 
it, it surely should have established itself to some extent at least. The answer 
to this is that it did. From the first, the British butcher, although he claimed 
he should buy this beef at imported beef prices available, paid us from 2 cents 
to five cents per pound more than he would pay at the same time for Argentine 
chilled beef but also did something that goes much farther in supporting my 
view—he sold his beef to our customers—not as imported, but as home killed 
beef and the only reason he was able to do this was that the beef was as good. 
The British consumer did not know that he was eating Canadian chilled beef 
and believed himself to be eating home killed beef, and it is this fact that gives 
confidence that granted the necessary conditions, Canadian beef would soon 
establish itself on a price level with that of home killed beef. 


{Mr. Thornas Sales, M.P.] 
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In support of this, I may say that since I drew up this paper there has 

come into my hands a copy of the Overseas Daily Mail of May 16th, 1925, 
containing a news item with regard to the report of the Food Council of Twelve 

' who have been making an investigation on behalf of the British Govern- 


ment. : 
| The CuHarrmMan: Into the food supply of the British Isles? 
a) Mr. Sates: Yes. The item is headed “ Meat Wrongly Described,” and 


contains the following paragraph. : 

“Tt is pointed out that evidence has been given that imported meat 
is frequently sold as home-killed meat, and that misdescription is also 
common in the case of different grades of imported meat.” - ; 

The only other attempt made at shipping dressed beef was made by the 
Department of Agriculture during the latter part of May, 1923. and is reported 
in Pamphlet 39 published by the Department. In this pamphlet they freely 
admit that many mistakes were made and expenses incurred which might have 
been avoided. I can only say that I am sorry that the Department decided 
~ to publish a pamphlet drawing conclusions which in my mind are far from 

reliable. This pamphlet only came into my hands a few days ago, and I have 
perused it carefully and could analyse it critically, but I am going to content 
myself by stating that no pamphlet should be issued by our Department based 
on one spasmodic attempt. If these pamphlets are to be useful to our people 
they must be the result of more than a single experiment and must furnish 
reliable data or they will discredit both the cause of agriculture and the depart- 
ment publishing them. 

Reverting to the question of the Englishman’s preference for home killed 
_ beef over imported beef; I would quote from the Trade and Navigation Returns 

- of the United Kingdom for the period of 11 months ending 1922, in which I 

notice fresh beef from Denmark: 72,549 ewt. Price £397,891 calculating 
* exchange at 4.80 per pound results in a price of 24.10 cents per pound. 
> The CuarRMAN: Do you know whether that price, or a price approximate 
Bi thereto, is being realized at the present time for Danish beef? 
a Mr. Sates: I took the Trade and Navigation Returns for that period and 
that is the price they give. 
m ‘The CHarrMan: But that is over two years ago. 
‘ Mr. Sates: Exactly. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The point is the comparison he makes. 
ae Mr. Sates: I am comparing the same years. I think the prices maintain 
, pretty well at that level to-day. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Compared with 1922? 

. Mr. Sates: Yes. 
ae Same period Argentine chilled: 4,853,021 ewt. Price £11,575,465. Price 
: 10.22 per pound. A difference of 12.88 cents in favour of Denmark. 
s Sir Henry Drayton: These are both chilled meats? 
a ) Mr. Sates: Both imported beef, one from Denmark which reaches England 
~ as what you might call fresh beef, and the other from the Argentine in four 

weeks which must be subject to a certain degree of frost. 

My contention is that the price of our beef should be much nearer the Danish 
price than it is to the Argentine, owing to our geographical advantage over 
Argentine. If we could get in between the Argentine prices and the Denmark 
prices, the trade in dressed meat could be made profitable. The comparison for 
the same period of imports from Denmark of 72,549 ewt. means 10,159 steers 

- of 1,333 pounds live weight, dressing 60 per cent or 800 pounds of dressed beef 
without offal, 187.99 per steer. 


} 


(Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Canadian live steers for the same period: 
"19,005 live steers shipped in 1922, price $542,728 average 137.07 per 
head. 
41,744 cattle shipped in 1923, value £1,165,800 or $138.58 per head. 
76,978 cattle shipped in 1924, price £2,202,850 or $137.66 per head. 


That, Mr. Chairman, I think pretty well answers your question as to the 
stay in price. 

No weight is available for these steers sold alive, but at that time the 
embargo on the English market was being removed, and we were urged to send 
nothing but our very best. I personally saw several shipments in 1923 from 
Montreal and Quebec and there were very many cattle much heavier than 
1,333 pounds but taking into account the fact that there were some larger 
cattle amongst these I think it would be quite safe to average them as weighing 
1,333 pounds and assuming that they dressed 60 per cent, which is a rather 
high average, that would be equal to 800 pounds of pressed beef. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I thought they dressed only about 55 per cent? 

Mr. Sates: Some dress 60 per cent and some 67 per cent, according to the 
roughness or smoothness of the animal, the conformation. Supposing these 
cattle had been killed in Canada and had averaged 800 pounds per steer, what 
price would the beef have to be sold at in England to break even with the 
prices obtained alive. 

The offal less the freight to England would realize. $15 00 
The difference in freight between live animal and 
dressed... .. BN ee Ts 8) 
(Note: Mr. McLean gives ‘this ‘difference _ as $15). 
$2 per head saved on freight from Liverpool to London 
had the meat been sold at Liverpool or Man- ; 


chester:..or shipped ta; Lindon. +20) pate. 2 00 
$C; a pound. Commission, charters. 38 ies ote pe ae, ee 4 00 
Total ale i AP ae a ey arc Cater a Nea a AS st tee Papen a UF 


(Note: We should own our own ships.) 
Saving slightly over 4 cents. 


The price’ of live cattle... . er Grr ay aes bi a 
By shipping the beef a saving ‘of ‘Ac. met Cie see CR MR ae eee D 
13c. 


If dressed in Canada and sold in: England at 13 cents per pound the returns 
would have been equal to what they were when shipped alive. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is, 13 cents for the dressed meat would be 
equivalent to 17 cents for the other? 


Mr. Sates: Would be equivalent to shipping them alive. 


Sir Henry Drayton: So that if you sell dressed meat killed in Canada,. 


getting credit for your offal and your freight saving, you would only get 13 
cents per pound as against a sale price of the live stock of 17 cents per pound? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, shipped alive. This is a comparison between shipping 
live cattle and cattle killed over here and shipped over as dressed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you sold the cattle dead at 13 cents a pound in 
the Old Country that would be as good as what amount sold alive? 

Mr. Sates: The same thing. 

The CHaiRMAN: Seventeen cents. 

{Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Mr. Sates: No sir. As Mr. McLean explained, in 1922 the cattle averaged 
17 cents shipped alive whereas if they had been dressed in Canada and sold 
in England at 13 cents per pound the returns would have been equal to what 
they were when shipped alive. 

The CuairMan: If they had been killed and dressed in Canada? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, and carried over as dressed beef and sold for 13 cents, 
they would have realized just the same money. That is the point I am trying 
to make. 

Last summer I hurriedly prepared a memorandum for Hon. Mr. Low just 
as he was leaving for England on this subject, in which I set out the necessity 
for dressing cattle in the English style. The marketing of offals in the Old 
Country and also the view that trade in dressed meat should not be confined 
to beef alone, as I was of the opinion that this could be extended to both 
pork and mutton in this connection. Again quoting from the U.K. returns, 
prices of fresh pork from the Netherlands as compared with prices of bacon 
from Canada for the same period: 


1922 
Netherlands— 
per 
Cwt. SiN pound 
ROBIE OME 53 Scada Ua 4. 408,003 2,120,130 224¢. 
Canadiam Bacon... ..\).. 654,798 3,874,273 25c. 


Sir Henry Drayton: The Canadian price was, 25 cents? 


Mr. Sates: Twenty-five cents as compared with 224 cents for Nether- 
lands Fresh Pork. 


1923 \ 
~ Netherlands— 
J per 
Cwt. £ pound 
I es OR ene ict 290,179 1,541,094 222c. 
Canadian Bacon... .. ©. 750,457 3,494,188 20% oc. 
1924 
Netherlands— 
per 
Cwt.. iz pound 
Pies hie Ne Oia ie eh 447,843 2,214,346 Plas ey 
Canadian Bacon.: .. — 1,062,429 4,849,741 193c. 


194 cents is the same price as quoted by Dr. Grisdale before the Agri- 
cultural Committee this year, 1925. All calculations based on exchange at 4.80 
to the pound. 

Mr. McKay: Fresh pork would be the whole pig? 

Mr. Saues: I imagine it would be less the head, dressed. 

It is my opinion that the development of a trade of this kind need not 
necessarily and should not interfere with the shipping of live cattle, and the 
bacon business that is being at present carried on, but should merely lead 
to the extension of our markets. For instance, unspayed female cattle are not 
allowed to land in England as feeders or stockers, but must be slaughtered on 
arrival. I pointed out in my memorandum to Mr. Low and I asked him to 
confirm this while he was over in the Old Country that beef from heifers 
in the Old Country commands higher prices than steer beef, while exactly the 
contrary is in effect in Canada where there is a considerable cut in the price 
between heifers and steer beef. For what reason I have never quite understood. 

‘ [Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Insert at page A16 of MSS. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Sales and Average Prices of Cattle at Winnipeg, 1922. 


Percentage | Average 
1922 marketed Price 
_— 4 months for 
Classification Average in year, 4 months October 
Price August August price 
for year to to 
November | N ovember 
$2 Cts Sh A ebs: Bok sass 
Peers: st 200 Tbs. andiup: wie cr es oe A ane ae 498 | over 58% 4 26 4 00 
Steers, 1,000 lbs. to 1,200 lbs.— i 
Gyo Laye ee Me CaaS INrCa AEs Ah Salven terme Pe nit Aa GB) ASCH 5 46 50% 471 4 35 
COMMON ya a etl LOA Ll ae al ram ae a eae A 3 60 | over 76% 3°47 By 2B 
Steers, 700 Ibs. to 1,000 lbs.— 
\ Good Pas HUTA Sa eT ae ee AM Ooh ORR SALA et aa 5 60 | over 35% 4 64 4 30 
WOT OM. (Ase ee FANN a eee ag a rae RIE ae ea 3.75 | over 50% 3 25 3 02 
Heifers— ‘ 
GOOG es Aa re AUN ay CONE 2 ela PRR oad ea 4 85 over 59% or Aa 4 05 
OE Ta PERU NOT Free AY SO ati ae WUT Gia Ra Fen ER A 3 78 over 76% 3 68 3 42 
COMMON AR days UN oe CORRE Nie, Sieh airal yapainneh tia 2 76.| over 76% 2 60 2 53 
Cows— : 
GOO Are Naas | ho Fm CaS ois Dac baleee iteea Oa 3 72.| over 58% 325 3 04 
Common ad ya woew ae Vehe Ge ot Helge) eeee Eitiaie anette 2 62 71% 2 49 2 50 
‘ 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
Sales and Average Prices of Cattle at Winnipeg, October, 1922. 
Number Average 
Sold Price 
Classification October, October, 
1922 1922 
/ $.. cts: 
Steers, 1,200 Ibs. and a Cre uAh MEME a Rian oa 2 Cain a ia dn UF Re gt ia Wed Lene Re rAlts; 4 00 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ibs. — : 
ts Rap age tiaian, Wikis adie: ROR mae my aCe Cte Ne BAN nN Walt 2,304 4 35 
Comino yy Sy aM ua ee eae oi ie Rd RAL asi IMIR tL ONO Se Oat 1,660 3 23 
Steers, 700-1,000 Ibs.— 
oF oY0 Lar Ane a ak BM aa RIN iy eh Screg LMU Re LIT RC Saal AU aa 372 4 30 
COMMON caren: RE UG Ee 6 ites Oe VINE Sh lg ae aie RE 399 3 02 
Heifers— P 
\Gf0%0 DENS AOU eR Seite ier esa deme ie te aLde tu  euta seme ADI Mat, Ae 2,663 ‘4 05 
ER Wop ae Ode AP Mar Gee eR ae «MM et Rn sites MPA sh gta MATE gh WED Cah AE dL Me, 08s 3,799 3 42 
Cloroae coher Marea nn bie pk Qe liar mint eaten LEnOHIR GE are cai ll Amy Aube. ere@ae (Wc s bn Svante nt Rat 4 Pan iP h 2538 
Cows— 
(@ (olor are eae ee ie eae MeV WoL aN Me Pera hea esl eC un iwe etme LN mt! a 2,747 3 04 
Common: 12) OPS eR LD Ara era ite Mer gee Olea eG Se nea Teel 4,599 2550 


5/6/25/BA. | 


I am furnishing a list of the yearly average prices of live stock in Win- 
nipeg during the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, in which the prices were: : 


1922 Good Steers .5 46 
1923 Good Steers ....5 57 
1924 Good Steers HOT, 


Good Heifers 
Good Heifers 
Good Heifers 


-.4 85 
: SS 
4 73 


Nature has her own way in insisting that a proportion of females shall be born, 
and there is quite a good proportion of them in the cattle business. 


[Mr. Thomas Sales, M-P.] 
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On page 558 of the Canada Year Book I find that 66,774 good heifers were 
marketed as compared with 62,005 steers over 1,200 pounds and upwards and 
68,256 steers of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 

I want to impress that upon your mind, Mr. Chairman, that we have a 
lot of heifer beef in this country. 

In this connection it might also be pointed out that there is a large market 
in the industrial and colliery districts of Great Britain for good cow beef and 


the cut in the price in this country on this class of cattle is much heavier 


than in the case of heifers, whereas the price in England is slightly lower than 
for steers. Comparing the same period again, I find that they marketed 80,014 
good cows, the average price being 3.72 in 1922, 3.50 in 1923, and 3.45 in 1924, 
in the Winnipeg market nearly $2.00 per ewt. below the price for steers. 


Sir Henry Drayton: These are all in the Winnipeg market? 

Mr. Sates: In the Winnipeg market. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Nearly $2.00 per cwt. below the price for steers? 

Mr. Sauus: Yes sir. ; 

Mr. McKay: Were these young cows or old cows? 

Mr. Sates: Good young cows. 

Sir Henry Drayton: To what point does that take us? 

Mr. Sates: The point is this; Carry on your shipping of steers, if you 
can reduce’ your rates; dress your heifers here and your cows and sell them 
over there, and shorten up the spread in those prices; widen your market. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For your heifers and cows you cannot get value 
here, but there is a good market in England? 

Mr. Sauges: Exactly. 

Reverting to the shipments of pork again, I would state that the class of 
pork which commands the highest price in the Old Country is what is termed 


Shop Hogs, that means a hog which is suitable for being cut up into roasting 


joints and roasted with the rind or what is popularly known as crackle and 
may be sold without removing any of the fat. 

Quoting again from\the Canada Year Book, page 558, which shows that 
138,052 shop hogs were marketed in 1923, select hogs for the same period, 152,- 
856, heavy hogs 66,243. While the shop hog commands the highest price in 
England \there is again in this country a serious cut in the price. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Which is the best, the shop or the select hog? 

Mr. Sates: The select goes into the bacon trade, the Wiltshire trade. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You do not give the number of heavy hogs? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, 66,243. We have the Wiltshires making the highest © 
price, and we cut the price here. The quotations are: : 


W innipeg. y 


For 1923— 
See era ey ie en bk e Tata ee DOF 
een age Se eu el ar Sat bea sels Ah es, 6 8 00 
ie MP ee is sip ee ee Pen te 
Ripryamy Menara ein fe hcp te) eG AS diva in a Na oot OE 
For. 1924— 
Bete beets we tie ls 5 Bosal: Salhy mapa ae’ oe ght Sea 
Bebcee mE a! Seis a Fe re oA ns nie hae eis mck NOOR 
let vsmMO Ge tile... eR a ah wee sat epee Oe 
Dera ren ey ee a ou ls Spe ie OB 
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I am not suggesting that we should relinquish our efforts to compete with 
Denmark in the production of bacon at all, or stop the shipment of live cattle 
especially if rates can be reduced, but I am suggesting that we could widen 
our markets and secure better prices for these other grades of hogs and our 
heifers and good cows. 

I was greatly interested in my visit to the Old Country two years ago, 
to see that the old conditions still existed to a large extent. Heifers still com- 
mand the same premium over steers that has existed ever since I can remember. 
The_English farmer was still confining his production of hogs to practically 
two classes, the shop hog and the heavy or extra heavy hogs, and was not 
troubling himself at all about the type of hog known in this country as a 
select hog, suitable for the Wiltshire bacon trade. ~ 

You do not see them Sir. 

The Cuarrman: Even in Wiltshire? 

Mr. Sates: Wiltshire is only a particular style of cut. 

We must. credit him with having sense enough to produce what he knows 
that his market requires. I contend we could materially close up these price 
spreads which exist in our live stock markets if we could successfully carry 
on a dressed meat trade. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that all through my remarks I have not 
used the term ‘chilled meat,’ I have used the term ‘dressed meat” and inten- 
tionally so. Every time the term “chilled meat” is used everybody’s mind 
reverts to the Argentine chilled meats, and my contention is that we are in 
an entirely different class from the Argentine. I would be the first to admit 
that if our beef is in the same class as Argentine we cannot hope to compete. 
May I state that my long experience in the butcher business, extending over 
24 years, has proved to me that meats need to be hung or conditioned for a 
period of nine or ten days, and the men engaged in the higher class meat trade 
in the Old Country, deliberately slaughter their animals and hang them up 
for that period before selling to the consumer im order that the meat may 
be tender. It is obvious that anyone giving the matter a little thought must 
see that we in Canada are just in a position to give the Englishman exactly _ 
what the best class of trade demands. j 
I suppose it will be asked what recommendations should be made in order 
to put this business into effect. It is my opinion that there should be co-opera- 
tion in this from the Government, the Railways, the Ocean Shipping Companies, 
the Packers, the Farmers’ Live Stock Co-Operative Shippers Association and 
the farmers themselves. a 

As to the part that each of these bodies should perform: 

First: The Government’s part in this experiment should be to guarantee’ 
to the farmer who allows his cattle to enter into this trade, the same price 
as if he sold them on the live market, and furnish the funds to carry on the 
experiment. The funds for this should be taken from the consolidated revenue 
as being a portion of the amounts paid into this revenue from the administra- 
tion of the Grain Act, which totals several hundred thousand dollars. No 
sound objection could be taken by any of the taxpayers in Canada to this as 
the money has been derived from the farmers and is being used to develop 
markets for the farmers. Having proved the experiment the Government should 
then demand that the farmers organize themselves and carry on the business 
similar to what has been done in respect to the Grain trade in the West. 

Second: The part the Railway should play in this experiment is that : 
they should provide refrigerator cars and ice for those cars from the point of 
slaughter to the vessels at the dock at ordinary commodity rates. 

That an in-transit rate should be put into effect for cattle feeding pur- 
poses the same as exists in the carrying of wheat, flour, and wheat products, 
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known as the Milling In-transit rate, whereby the Mill has the privilege of 
stopping wheat in transit, grinding it into flour and carrying on the product 
on the through rate at the payment of one cent per hundred pounds for the 
stop over privilege. If such a rate as this could be brought into operation, 
it would be possible for Eastern feeders to purchase Western cattle at Winnipeg 
and bring them on to Ontario or Quebec on the through rate to Toronto or 
Montreal, stopping them off for the necessary time for finishing them and 
carrying them on for the payment of one cent per ewt. for the privilege of the 
stop over. It seems hard to understand why one class of export business should 
‘be favoured and another class of export business debarred from the same 
treatment. 

Third: The part the Ocean Shippers should play in this experiment: 

Contending as they do at present that the carrying of live cattle is an 
- unprofitable business, they should be willing during the period of the experi- 
ment to provide refrigerator space and carry this dressed beef free. 

The question will be asked, what about getting paid for the service after. 

My answer is if we ean succeed in overcoming the prejudices of the Englishman 
against imported meat, and can succeed in raising the price to say near the 
home killed price that 14 cents or 145 cents per pound for transportation charges, 
could be easily bore. 
Fourth: The part the Packers should play in carrying on this experiment 
is to organize or help organize the ‘slaughtering end and the marketing end, 
in order to prevent the English butcher from selling this meat as English home 
killed meat, and to provide that Canada may get credit for what she produces 
it would be necessary to open up say one or two retail shops to begin with, 
preferably at Liverpool and Manchester in which nothing but Canadian pro- 
ducts would be sold. Canadian beef, pork, mutton, lamb, bacon, cheese, butter 
and eggs. This shop to be known purely as a Canadian shop and should be well 
advertised as such. Representatives of the farmers should be included in the 
management in the carrying out of this part of the business. 

Fifth: The part the farmer should play: 

This brings up the point raised by Mr. McLean on page 17 of this report. 
He states that—“‘Canada, up to the present has failed to realize on her 
national endowments. The chief cause of her failure is that her beef cattle 
are not good. Canada produces large numbers of beef cattle, which are as 


have to face the fact, that the average is poor, and the further fact that 
Canada does not make the most of the cattle she does produce. This can 
only lead to one conclusion that our cattle must be better bred and _ better 
fed.” My opinion is that the Federal Government should join with the Pro- 
vincial Governments in the beef raising provinces in an endeavour to secure 
-eoncurrent legislation whereby the castration of all male animals, except those 
- inspected and approved by should be compulsory. 


_ Act, passed in 1923, Ireland has already taken this step in the determination 
to improve the quality of her cattle. 

The Irish Government has taken to itself very wide and drastic powers 
including that every bull must be licensed and that the Minister shall not 
. grant a license for any bull which appears to be calculated to beget defective 
or inferior progeny, and further that he may declare that any particular breed 
or breeds or any particular t¥pe or types of bull is or are unsuitable for any 
specified area or areas. . - 

I am quite aware that a great deal of educational work will be required 
‘before our farmers will readily submit to such drastic regulations as these, but 
after mature thought on the question I feel sure that they will recognize that 
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a great and rapid improvement in the quality of Irish cattle is bound to be the 
result, and that if we fail to keep step in this connection it can only result in 
the failure to hold our ground in the British market. 

I fully realize that the very mention of such a course as this will immediately 
arouse the most violent antagonism, but I feel that I would be failing in my 
duty to the farmers if I did not draw their attention to the steps that are being 
taken by one of their most formidable competitors. ” 

Our Government has been spending vast sums of money for many years 
in a laudable attempt to improve the quality of our live stock, and yet it is 
recognized and freely admitted by the officials of the Department of Agriculture 
that the average of the cattle passing through our markets to-day is very much 
poorer than it was 25 years ago. The need for some such action is made 
apparent by a study of these returns. 


1923 Good Fair Common , 
Steers 1,000 to 1,200 pounds.. 69,256 Wg 24,035 ~ 
Steers 700 to 1,000 pounds .. .. . 53,087 Wa 35,266 
Fleifersia Ve ie OO ao OTe ian ete dedeoe a temic eae 
ROWS PULL. te MB ca tan ee ee a ete he 73,201 
BaTiO NRL tc 40,341 
Stockers 450 to 800 pounds.. .. 48,944 59,984 
Feeders 800 to 1,000 pounds .. 71,667 54,345 
Canners and, CUChenes |) iia A “oe ia 40,341 
Steers over 1,200 pounds.. .. .. 402,084 147,527 243,685 
Steers over 1,200 pounds.. .. .. 62,000 F< 147,527 
391,212 


Of all cattle graded, percentage graded good, 54 per cent. 

Here is the point: Giving them credit for the 1,200 pound steers being good, 
and I know they are not all good, the percentage of good cattle is only 54 per 
cent. 

The Farmers must also realize the importance of having a regular and 
continuous supply of beef for this trade. The haphazard methods pursued in 
the past of heavy marketing at one period and nothing being available at another 
period cannot be continued, and they must assume responsibility for the supply. 

In this connection I would like to put in the table of the sales and average * 
prices of cattle marketed in Winnipeg during the four months, August to 
‘November, 1922. 

Mr. McLean points out that.in order to keep her agricultural industry 
sound Canadaa should produce a great surplus of cattle. This surplus must 
be marketed outside the limits of Canada. Our natural market is the United 
States but for the present we are excluded in a measure from the market. The 
exclusion may be temporary. If on the other hand it should ‘be permanent then 
we must look to Great Britain as a market for our surplus cattle. 

He says that (1) we must improve the quality of our herds, (2) we must 
carry on cattle finishing as well as cattle breeding. He points out that ‘ Great 
Britain is a very discriminating buyer, and that she will have nothing but the — 
best.” In all this I heartily agree with him. 

The great change in farming methods which is rapidly taking place especi- — 
ally in the West of growing pasture and fodder crops such as sweet clover, corn 
and sunflowers, enabling the farmer to grow large amounts of feed instead of 
following the practice of bare summer fallow opens up tremendous possibilities 
in the matter of meat production and emphasizes most strongly the urgent need 
at the moment for a very careful study of the whole question of marketing our 
live stock products. i 
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Just a word on the steamship refrigerator question. I noticed that in the 
Special Railway Committee slight mention was made of equipping the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine with refrigerating space that might cost around 
$250,000. I must earnestly protest against anything of the kind being done. 
This service will require the fastest boats, eight day boats, not fourteen day 
boats, and I am informed by the Companies themselves that both the White 
Star and Canadian Pacific Railway fast passenger boats are already equipped 
with cold storage chambers, and that practically rails and hooks are the only 
additions that need to be made. 

In conclusion let:me point out that having regard for the enormous quantity 
of meat imported by the Old Country, 19,772,649 cwt. practically one million 
tons of dead meat alone for the year 1924, to say nothing of live cattle or bacon, 
the splendid opportunities possessed in this great Dominion of ours, that we 
are not justified in sitting id!y by, without making a serious attempt to capture 
a market to which undoubtedly we are in the best position geographically of 
any country in the world. 

The CHaiRMAN: That would be a ewt. of 112 pounds? 

Mr. Saues: 112 pounds. : 

The essential thing is to keep-up the quality of our products, a regular and 
continuous supply, and unless it is determined that the experiment shall be 
a period of considerable duration, it will be far better not to attempt it. In 
my opinion Canada is missing to-day a great opportunity. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Taking all those meats you have there, would there 
or would there not be any objection to their being mixed in the same refrigera- 
tor? , : / 

Mr. Sates: I really could not tell you; I-do not know. I do not know 
whether they would mix bacon with beef or with cheese. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Bacon does not require refrigeration? I am talking 
of fresh hogs. 

Mr. Sates: Oh yes, hogs, beef and mutton can all hang in one chamber. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You have always the usual wrappers on them? 
Mr. Satzs: Yes, a sort of cheesecloth. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Is there any reason why butter could not be carried? 
Mr. Sates: I do not think it would be wise, Sir Henry; butter very readily 


: absorbs anything. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You could not mix it with the three meats? 
Mr. Sates: In the report of this Commission I was speaking of, the Food 
Council of Twelve, it is stated:— 

“Developments in the Dominions raise issues of great importance 
to the consumer in this country, and we are of opinion that your 
Majesty’s Government may find it desirable to discuss with the Dominion 
Governments the possibility of encouraging, in the interests of the producer 
and consumer, the flow of food from the Dominions to the markets of this 


country.” 


of think that this particular item should be brought to the attention of the Gov- 


ernment. 
The Cuairman: I wish, Sir, on behalf of the Committee and myself to 


thank you for your attendance and the valuable information you have furnished. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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The Committee met at 11.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
Johnston, McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. 
J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork—13. 5 


On motion of Mr. Shaw, seconded by Hon. Mr. Stevens, 


Agreed, That the salaries and expenses of Mr. Gordon W. Scott and such 
members of his staff as were engaged in the examination of the accounts 
of the steamship lines, as ordered by Resolution: of this Committee 
under date of Friday, April 24, 1925, be paid. 


The draft Report prepared by the Chairman was again under discussion. . 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o’clock 
 p.m., this day. 


4 


The Committee reassembled at 4 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding and with the same Members attending as in the morning. 


The Chairman’s draft Report was further discussed. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 8.30 
o’clock p.m. 


‘The Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Me- 


_ Master, presiding, and with the same Members attending as at the previous 


session. 
The Chairman’s draft report was further discussed. 


The non-contentious clauses having been disposed of, 


) 


Mr. Shaw moved that all the words after the word “‘ Your ”’ in the first line 
of the introduction to the recommendations of the Committee be struck out 
and the following substituted therefor, “ Committee are not now, under all 
‘the circumstances, prepared to recommend the approval of the contract con- 
tained in the Resolution referred to the Committee ”’. 


Hon. J. E. Sinclair moved in amendment that all the words after the 
word “Committee” in Mr. Shaw’s motion be struck out and the following 
substituted therefor, ‘“ therefore, in view of the foregoing and before pronounc- 
ing themselves either favourably or unfavourably on the contract, would sum 
up their recommendations as follows:—” 

a N 
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The question being put on the amendment it was agreed to in the affirmative, 
on division, Yeas, 7; Nays, 4. The names being called for were taken down 
as follows:— 

Yeas—Messrs. Sir Eugene Fiset, Johnston, McKay, Hon. J. E. McMurray, 
Rinfret, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stork—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Sir Henry Drayton, Halbert, Shaw, Hon. H. H. Stevens—4. 


Pair—Messrs. Black and Duff. 


The question being put ‘on the amended motion it was agreed to on the 
same division, 


Mr. Rinfret moved the adoption of recommendations Nos. HI, IV and V 
as amended. 


Discussion followed. 


The question being put it was agreed to in the affirmative, on division, 
Yeas 7; Nays 3. The names being called for were taken down as follows:— 

Yeas—Messrs. Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, McKay, Rinfret, Hon. 
J. E. Sinelair, Stork—7. 


Nays—Messrs. Sir Henry Drayton, Shaw, Hon. H, H. Stevens—3. 
Pair—Messrs. Black and Duff. 


Mr. McKay moved that the Chairman be instructed to present the Report 
as amended to the House as the Report of the Committee, the amended Report 
reading as follows:— 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO CONSIDER THE RESOLUTION TO GIVE THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CONTROL 
OVER CERTAIN OCEAN RATES 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the Resolution of the House 
of Commons of date March 20, 1925, beg leave to present the following as their 


SIXTH AND FINAL REPORT 


Your Committee have held: forty-six meetings, have heard thirty-six 
witnesses and have had produced before them a large number of documents of 
which one hundred and two were filed as exhibits. 

‘Mr. Gordon W. Scott, C.A., has examined and reported upon the figures 
supplied him by the steamship companies and has also made certain test 
examinations of the books of the Canadian Pacific Railway steamships. The 
Committee have had before them Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., while the Confer- 
ence Lines were represented by Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C.,G. H. Montgomery, _ 
K.C., E. P. Flintoft, and C. Russell McKenzie; while Mr. H. H. Donald appeared 
on behalf of Sir William Petersen. eve 

Without attempting to fully review the evidence which is produced here- 
with, it may be noted that the findings of the Special Committee on Agricul- 
tural Conditions, which sat during the session of 1923, to the effect that.a con- 
ference or combine of steamships trading in the North Atlantic existed, and that 
such conference or combine fixed rates, has been amply borne out in the course 
of the enquiry held by your Committee. 

Indeed, on the present occasion the steamship companies admitted the 
existence of such a rate-fixing conference, coupling their admission with the 
contention that the conference system was of public advantage, and that the 
rates charged under it were fair and reasonable to the shipper; indeed, contending 
that they were at this time too low to give an adequate return to the steamship 
owners. . 
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Be that as it may, the following facts should be noted:— 


Although fairness demands that it be admitted that operating costs of all 
businesses have greatly increased over pre-war levels, yet the increases which 
, have been brought before us in the transportation costs of certain commodities 
ef show certain of these altogether out of line.. Thus, although wheat and flour, 
: constituting a preponderating proportion of the exports from Canadian ports, 
» are now carried at rates closely approximating those which prevailed eleven or 
' twelve years ago, although certain other rates show increases of 25 per cent, of 53 

per cent, of 76 per cent, and others approximately 100 per cent, others again 

| present increases which are startling. Thus, evaporated apples in boxes have 
| increased 150 per cent; binders, cultivators, mowers, reapers, threshing machines 
| 249 per cent; hardware, 262 per cent; organs, 400 per cent; while packed meats, 
bacons, hams, etc., show an increase of 119 per cent; butter in ordinary storage 
e of 170 per cent; butter in refrigerators, 181 per cent; eggs in ordinary storage, 
. 214 per cent. The real reason for such extraordinary differences between the 
rates charged for grain and flour and those charged for other products above 
mentioned appears to lie in the fact that tramp competition is an important factor 
in the fixation of rates by the conference in regard to such products as grain 
and flour, while in respect to package freight, which as a rule cannot be shipped 
_ in entire cargoes, the liners in the conference enjoy a quasi-monopoly. The main 
' abject of this quasi-monopoly is to raise the level, or prevent the fall, of rates 


by united and uniform action, as admitted by the conference lines themselves. 
3 The large shipper of grain or flour may and does employ tramp steamers 
___ to take entire ship loads of these commodities from North Atlantic ports to 
Europe or elsewhere. The shipper. be he large or small, of leather, butter, 


P packed meats or manufactured articles rarely has the relief which the tramp 
affords open to him, and therefore must pay the rates exacted by the confer- 
ence lines, who, it is only fair to state, in return give to the exporter regularity 
of sailings and dispatch such as the tramp does not afford. 

Your Committee spent a considerable part of their time in the examination 
of the question as to whether the rates charged by the conference lines were 
higher than they should be, as well as into the contention of the steamship 
companies that the rates at present in force and obtaining for the past two 
years, did not give them an adequate return on their investment. The auditor 
of your Committee, upon figures supplied him by the steamship companies, 
presented a statement showing that in the year 1923 the cargo steamers engaged 
in the North Atlantic trade, before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, 
made a loss of $929,963; while. their passenger-cargo steamers in the same year, 
before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, showed an operating credit 
balance of almost five and one half millions dollars; while during the next. 
year. the operating credit balance on the cargo steamers, before charging lay-up 
expenses and depreciation, was $168,781; while in respect to the passenger- 
cargo steamers for that year such balance, before charging lay-up expenses and 
depreciation, was $2,398,524. Upon the figures submitted, and taking the two 
years’ operations together, the earnings realized would not be sufficient to pay 
an adequate percentage on the capital invested, together with proper allowances ~ 
for depreciation. The differences of operating expenses brought out by Mr. 
Seott in his report (Exhibit No. 87, beginning at page 897 of the printed evid- 
ence) were as follows:—Port charges varied from the maximum of 48.98 per 
cent to a minimum of 33.6 per cent of the total earnings; fuel varied from 28.7 
per cent to 8.6 per cent; insurance varied from 10 per cent to 2.5 per cent; 
repairs varied from 9.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent; management, commission and 
brokerage, general expenses, etc., varied from 16.9 per cent to 6.8 per cent. 
These differences may be due in part to different modes of book-keeping 
pursued by the various conference lines, but may also be due to the presence | 


1 
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in the trade of ships differing so widely in cost of operation as to suggest the 
probability that certain of the ships either through age or otherwise-may be 
unfitted for the trade. 

Without questioning in any way the good faith of the lines, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Scott in arriving at his figures ‘had to depend, to the 
extent of about 95 per cent, upon figures submitted to him by the lines, without 
an. opportunity of verification, except in respect to the Canadian Pacific steam- 


ships in connection with which certain test examinations were made which -— 


were found satisfactory. It is of interest to the Government and people of 
Canada to: know exactly why such variation should exist in the operating 
expenses of the various lines serving Canadian ports and further investigation 
is desirable, if not imperative along these lines. 

In the course of the examination of Captain Hocken, Master of the ss. Rzo 
Dorado, one of Sir William Petersen’s corrugated ships, and in the evidence of 
Sir William Petersen himself, strong claims were made as to the efficiency and 
economy of operation of such ships. It is submitted, however, that one voyage, 
or rather the result of part of a voyage from Hull to Montreal and thence to 
Hamburg, cannot be taken as sufficient evidence on which to base a definite 
conclusion as to the superiority of Sir William Petersen’s corrugated ships over 


vessels of similar size but of usual construction. Apparently expert opinion has’ 


as yet not been thoroughly satisfied as to the advantages offered by this mode 
.of construction. 


It would appear, therefore, wise to obtain further information as to the 


earnings of the conference lines and their cost of operation, as well as similar 
data concerning Sir William Petersen’s ships before attempting to pass judg- 
ment upon the contract referred to this Committee. It would therefore appear 
advisable that a further investigation be made into the situation in order that 


there may be presented to the Government of Canada a true and exact repre- — 


sentation of the situation as regards the earnings and operating expenses of the 
North Atlantic Shipping trade, and that such further investigation should be 
made as may be necessary to verify the correctness of the claims made on 
behalf of Sir William Petersen’s ships, and for this purpose that their earnings 
and operating expenses be accurately determined. 


Meanwhile your Committee feel that the situation demands that some- 
thing should be done for the relief of shippers who find their trade seriously 
hampered through unreasonable ocean freight rates. To such persons it is no 
consolation for them to learn that the conference lines state that they are not 
making money and that the rates charged by them are said to be due to the 
desire of the steamship companies to recoup themselves for losses incurred 
in the carriage of other products below economical rates. High freight rates 
may be due to entirely different causes such as the expense of operating ships 
unfitted by age or conversion or otherwise for the trade, as has already been 
suggested. The fact that the west bound traffic offers cargoes on the whole 
of less than 25 per cent has, of course, a tendency to raise east bound rates. 


Various commissions and committees who have looked into this subject 
have expressed themselves as being alive to the danger to the public interest 
which arises through an uncontrolled monopoly. 


If the conference system is to be tolerated—and effective action to restore 


cae 


open competition appears only possible by the united action of all the maritime - 


powers of the world—some means of control must be sought. 


The question of how such control is to be secured is not easy of solution. aie 
The placing of unduly onerous burdense upon ships trading to Canada — 
might drive them to other ports. The legal power of Canada to legislate 
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in respect to ships other than of Canadian registry is at best doubt- 

ful. It is to be remembered, however, that the foreign trade of Canada is of © 
large actual, and of very great relative importance. Few nations have greater 

interest than ourselves in the obtaining of fair and reasonable rates for ocean 

carriage of our products to the markets of the world. The growth of our 

country in no small measure depends on our success in this direction and few 

other than ourselves are more interested in this growth than the steamship 

companies who now trade to our Canadian ports. 


Your Committee, therefore, in view of the foregoing and before pro- 
nouncing themselves either favourably or unfavourably on the contract would 
sum up their recommendations as follows:— 


I. That the examinations into the books of the Conference Lines 
by Mr. Gordon W. Scott, C.A., be continued in Britain and elsewhere in 
order to determine whether the rates now charged are excessive, to 
explain discrepancies in operating costs, to verify the figures submitted 
and in short to prepare an accurate representation of the North Atlantic 
shipping situation, the Conference Lines having declared their will- 
ingness to submit to such examination. 


II. That he also be instructed to make like examinations into the 
books kept by or in connection with the ships of Sir William Petersen 
who has declared a like willingness, and that he should report his con- 
clusions to the Government on both phases of his enquiry. 

III. That Sir William Peterson should be given an opportunity, if he so 
desires, of substantiating the claims made by him in respect to his ships. 

IV. That to this end tests should be made of the actual perform- 
ance of these ships in the North Atlantic Canadian trade under careful 
and expert supervision both of the earnings, operating costs, managerial 
expenses and performance at sea and in port of such ships. 

V. Inasmuch as it is in the public interest that these tests should 
be made, and that they should be effective and fair to all parties, Sir 
William Petersen should be given the opportunity to demonstrate the 
economies of his ships under conditions which will ensure freedom of 
competition in the obtaining of cargo. 


VI. That all members of the North Atlantic or other conferences 

_ trading to Canadian ports be required to file with the Board of Railway 

Commissioners all conference agreements, freight rate schedules, and such 
other information as may be desired, and that the Board be constituted, 
a tribunal for the hearing of complaints, and the recommendation of 
maximum rates. 

It is to be noted that publicity is in itself a strong remedial instrument for the 
correction of injustice and unfairness. Great transportation companies, strenuously com- 
peting in respect to service for Canadian overseas trade, cannot afford to flout Canadian 
public opinion. It cannot be doubted that a great institution almost national in character, 
such as the Canadian Pacific Railway, should and it is believed would loyally comply 
with the recommendations of the Board of Railway Commissioners. Such action, coupled 
’ with similar action by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine would almost inevitably 
force the other lines trading to Canadian ports also to comply, and thus a reasonable effective 
measure of control might be looked for with some considerable degree of confidence. 

VIL. In order to ensure harmony in the control of shipping through- 
out the British Empire and that Canadian autonomy in all matters 
pertaining to shipping within the territorial waters of Canada be pre- 
served beyond peradventure your Committee beg to recommend that 
the alleged conflict between the Merchants Shipping Act and the British 
North America Act shall be the subject of conference between the Can- 
adian Government and the British Government at an early date. 
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VIII. It appeared in the course of your Committee’s investigation 
that: a ship-owner desiring to obtain British registry for his ship need 
only present a Lloyd’s certificate in order to establish the seaworthiness 
of his vessel, but that if he desires to obtain Canadian registry the ships 
must undergo an examination or survey by the Canadian Government 
as well as that conducted by Lloyd’s or some similar institution. Thus 
a very substantial and altogether unnecessary expense is placed upon 
the ship-owner desiring to obtain Canadian registry for his vessel and 
your Committee recommend that the Canadian regulations should be 
amended to remove this disadvantage. 

IX. It would also appear that co-operative action among shipper 
to retain space would effect a substantial reduction in freight rates. 
This is exemplified in respect to cold storage for. butter. The Con- 
ference Lines who charge almost as much to carry butter from Montreal 


- to Liverpool as they do from New Zealand to Liverpool complain that 


their refrigerator space is made full use of for only a comparatively 
short part of the season, and that were they assured of adeyuate demands 
for their space, they could substantially cut the rate. It would appear 
that co-operation’ between shippers who could take firm a large portion 


_of the refrigerated space offered, would obviate the difficulty in which 


the lines find themselves, and should greatly inure to the benefit of both 
parties. This solution would appear to be open to the produce exporters 
of this country, were the necessary faith in each other essential to 
successful co-operation present. 


X. Your Committee further recommend that the Order of Reference, 
Reports, Proceedings and the Evidence given before the Committee, 
together with a suitable index to be prepared by the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee, be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House of the 
present session and that 750 copies in the English language and 250 
Noe in the French language be printed in blue book form for distri- 

ution. 


Your Committee submit herewith for the information of the House a copy 


of their Proceedings, the evidence given before the Committee and also certain 
documents filed with the Committee. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ANDREW R. McMASTER, 
Chairman. 


The question being put it was agreed to in the affirmative on division. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.35 o’clock, p.m., sine die. 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Clerks of the Committee. 
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